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PREFACE  TO  THE  EIGHTH  EDITION. 

Ik  the  twenly  years  that  have  passed  sinoe  the  publication  of  the  first 
edition,  triennial  revisions  have  apiK^arcd  regularly,  witli  one  exwption — 
to  tec-urc  i>ri)teetion  againut  an  eilition  piiatetl  in  (Jreat  Ilrilaiii,  a  fifth  edition 
luid  to  l>e  issued  not  long  after  the  fourth.  Comparing  tlie  first  edition  with 
the  pret«nt,  very  little  rcuiaius  of  the  original  worlc.  The  essential  ground- 
work has  beon,  as  far  as  pussihie,  my  personal  i'\|)erieiK'c  in  hospital  and 
private  practice,  correlated  with  tlie  general  experience  of  the  pnifession,  as 
esprensci)  in  its  literature.  To  try  to  keep  the  hook  up  to  date  has  beea  a 
pleasure  and  an  ambition.  Adequately  to  expreni  my  appreciation  of  tlie 
generous  nupport  accorded  by  my  colleagues  is  imiKwsilile.  The  printed  page 
has  hrtiught  uie  "mind  to  mind"  with  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  to 
feci  that  I  may  have  been  helpful  in  promoting  sound  knowledge  is  my  greatest 
^it^faction. 

Tliis  edition  has  been  rearranged  and  largely  rewritten.  I  have  grouped 
the  infectious  diseases  in  a  different  order,  and  ronsidered  apart  thoco  of 
which  the  specific  germs  are  doubtful  or  imdiscovcrcd.  The  extraordinary 
growth  of  our  knowledge  of  this  de{)artmcut  has  necessitated  the  incorporation, 
of  iiiucli  new  matter  in  every  section;  particularly  in  ty|>hoid  fever,  typhus 
fever,  pneumonia,  tuberculosis  and  syphiliB.  Properly  to  present  the  recent 
advances  many  chapters  have  had  to  be  recast.  New  sections  deal  with  Leish- 
maniattis,  the  Sporotrichoses,  the  Colon  infections,  Poliomyelitis,  Pellagra, 
Diconlcrs  of  Metabolism,  Caii*eon  disease,  Ochronosis,  Ila^mochrouiatosis,  the 
ditvrders  of  the  organs  of  internal  secretion,  and  the  diseases  of  the  bloo<l. 

Dr.  A.  (i.  (iiltsou  of  Oxford  has  helled  in  the  rewriting  of  the  section  on 
llie  heart  and  arteries.  To  Dr.  H,  M.  Thomas  and  Dr.  Harvey  Cushiug  I  am 
indebted  for  aid  in  the  revision  of  the  section  on  nervous  diseases. 

My  former  associate  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Dr.  Tliomas  McCrac, 
has  revised  the  sections  on  treatment,  and  the  section  on  diseases  of  the 
organs  of  locomotion.     He  has  also  seen  the  work  through  tbepresB. 

Mcesrs.  Appleton  liave  provided  a  new  font  of  type  and  a  new  page. 

William  Oslbb. 
Oxford. 
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PREFACE 


The  need  for  a  reprinting  has  given  the  opportunity  to  make  a  considerable 
number  of  atteratione.  Many  of  these  are  in  the  section  dealing  with  infec- 
tious diseases.  The  experiences  of  war  have  added  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  these  diseases  and  the  present  one  is  no  exception,  particulai'ly  in  reference 
to  pa-ratyphoid  fever  and  cerebrospinal  fever.  Additional  proof  has  been 
given  of  the  elTlciency  of  inoculation  against  typhoid  fever. 

Additions  have  heen  made  to  the  description  of  typhoid  and  paratyphoid 
fever,  with  especial  reference  to  the  latter,  the  serum  changes  and  the  subject 
of  protective  inoculation.  Kecent  work  on  the  pneumococcus  infections,  with 
its  bearing  on  the  problems  of  immunity,  demands  attention.  Our  knowledge 
of  cerebrospinal  fever  has  been  increased  by  the  studies  of  recent  epidemics, 
particularly  as  regards  the  different  strains  of  the  organism.  Additions  have 
been  made  to  the  subject  of  poliomyelitis,  especially  in  the  study  of  the  anom- 
alous forma.  There  has  been  additional  light  thrown  on  the  food  deficiency 
diseases,  for  example— pellagra.  The  treatment  of  diabetes  mellitus  has  been 
changed  by  the  important  advances  of  recent  work.  The  convenient  diet  tables 
brought  out  by  E.  P.  Joslin  are  included. 

Throughout  the  book  many  minor  changes  have  been  made  to  incorporate 
the  advances  in  our  knowledge. 

William  Osler. 
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THE 

PKINCIPLES   AND    PRACTICE 

OF    MEDICINE 

SECTION    I 

SPECIFIC   INFECTIOUS   DISEASES 

A.    BACTERIAL   DISEASES 

I.    TYPHOID   FEVEE 

Deflnitioii. — A  general  infection  caused  bv  the  bacillus  typhosus,  charac- 
terized anatomically  by  hyperplasia  and  ulceration  of  the  intestinal  lymph- 
follicles,  svelling  of  the  mesenteric  glanda  and  spleen,  and  parenchymatouB 
changes  in  the  other  organs.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  local  changes  are 
slight  or  absent,  and  there  are  others  with  intense  localization  in  the  lungs, 
spleen,  kidneys,  or  cerebro-spinal  system.  Clinically  the  disease  is  marked 
by  fever,  a  rose-colored  eruption,  diarrhcea,  abdominal  .tenderness,  tympanites, 
and  enlargement  of  the  spleen ;  but  these  symptoms  are  extremely  tncoDBtaat, 
and  even  the  fever  varies  in  it^  character. 

Hutorioal  Note.— Huxham,  in  his  remarkable  Essay  on  Fevers,  had 
"taken  notice  of  the  very  great  difference  there  ia  between  the  putrid  malig- 
nant  and  the  slow  nervam  fever."  In  1813  Pierre  Bretonneau,  of  Tours, 
distinguished  "dothl^nenterite"  as  a  separate  disease;  and  Petit  and  Serres 
described  entero-mesenteric  fever.  In  1829  Ix»uis'  great  work  appeared,  in 
which  the  name  "typhoid"  was  given  to  the  fever.  At  this  period  typhoid 
fever  alone  prevailed  in  Paris  and  many  European  cities,  and  it  was  univer- 
sally believed  to  be  identical  with  the  continued  fever  of  Great  Britain,  where 
in  reality  typhoid  and  typhus  coexisted.  The  intestinal  lesion  was  regarded 
as  an  accidental  occurrence  in  the  course  of  ordinary  typhus.  IjOuIb'  students 
returning  to  their  homes  in  different  countries,  had  opportunities  for  studying 
the  prevalent  fevers  in  the  thorough  and  systematic  manner  of  their  master. 
Among  these  were  certain  young  American  physicians,  to  one  of  whom,  fler- 
hard.  of  Philadelphia,  is  due  the  great  honor  of  having  first  clearly  laid  down 
the  differences  between  the  two  diseases.  His  papers  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  the  Medical  Sciences,  18^7,  are  the  first  which  give  a  full  and  satis- 
factory account  of  their  clinical  and  anatomical  distinctions.  The  studies  of 
James  Jackson,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  of  Enoch  Hale  and  of  George  C.  Shattuck,  of 
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Boston,  and  of  Alfred  Stills  and  Austin  Flint  mode  the  subject  very  familiai 
in  American  medicine.  In  184"J  Elislia  Bartlett's  work  appeared,  in  which, 
for  the  first  time  in  a  systematic  treatis<>,  typhoid  and  typhus  fever  were 
separately  considered  with  admirable  clearntss.  In  Great  Britain  the  recog- 
nition of  the  difference  between  the  two  diseases  was  very  slow,  and  was  due 
largely  to  A.  P.  Stewart,  and,  finally,  to  the  careful  studies  of  Jenner  between 
1849  and  1S50. 

Etiology. — General  Prevalence. — Typhoid  fever  prevails  especially  in 
temperate  climates,  in  which  it  constitutes  the  most  common  continued  fever. 
Widely  distributed  tliroughout  all  parts  of  the  world,  if  probably  presents 
everywhere  the  same  essential  characteristics,  and  is  everywhere  an  index  of 
the  sanitary  intelligence  of  a  community.  Imperfect  sewerage  and  contam- 
inated waler-supfily  are  two  special  conditions  favoring  the  distribution  of 
the  bacilli;  fiUb,  oi<errrotfding,  and  bad  ventilation  are  accessories  in  lower- 
ing the  resistance  of  the  individuals  exposed.  White  from  an  infected  person 
the  disease  may  be  spread  by  fingers,  food  and  flies. 

In  England  and  Wairs  in  1910  the  diseani!  was  fatal  to  1,848  persons,  a 
mortality  of  4U  per  million  of  living  persons.  It  deslroj'S  more  Uvea  in 
proportion  to  population  in  towns  than  in  the  country.  The  rate  was  lower 
in  1910  than  in  any  year  sintre  lSii9.  Compared  with  the  quinquennial 
average,  there  was  a  very  marked  reduction. 

In  India  the  disease  is  very  prevalent;  no  race  or  creed  is  exempt,  and 
80  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  continued  fever  lasting  throe  weeks  prove  to  !« 
typhoid  fever  (L.  Rogers). 

In  the  United  States  typhoid  fever  continues  to  be  disgracefully  prevalent. 
From  1!)00  to  1909  the  death  rale  in  the  registration  areas  was  29.5  per  100,- 
000.  It  is  estimated  that  from  35,000  to  40,000  persons  die  of  it  every  year, 
BO  that  at  a  moderate  estimate  nearly  one  half-million  jieople  are  attacked 
annually.  It  \b  more  prevalent  in  country  districts  than  in  cities,  and,  as 
Fullon  has 'shown,  the  propagation  is  largely  from  the  country  to  the  town. 
What  is  needed  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  a  realization  by  the 
public  that  certain  primary  laws  of  health  must  be  obeyed. 

In  Germany  the  larger  cities  have  comparatively  tittle  typhoid  fever.  Tlie 
story  of  ITainburg,  as  told  by  Itcincke  (I<anoet,  i,  1904),  should  be  lead  by 
all  interested  in  the  disea^.  During  the  past  twenty-five  years  the  death  rate 
ill  Prussia  has  been  reduced  from  an  average  of  over  (i  to  less  than  2  per 
10,000  of  the  population.  It  is  still  very  prevalent  in  some  of  the  country 
districts. 

Typhoid  fever  has  been  one  of  the  great  scourges  of  the  armies,  and  kills 
and  maims  more  than  powder  and  shot.  The  present  war  shows  the  results 
of  preventive  inoculation  in  a  striking  way. 

In  the  Spanish- American  War  the  report  of  the  Commission  (Kecd, 
Vaughau,  and  Slnikei^peare)  shows  tliat  one-fifth  of  the  soldiers  in  tlie  national 
encampments  had  typhoid  fever — among  10~,97;!  men  there  were  20,738  case-s, 
with  1,580  deaths.  In  90  ])er  cent  of  the  volunteer  regiments  the  disease 
broke  out  witbiu  eight  weeks  after  going  into  nimp.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Comniisi^ion  the  most  important  factors  wei-n  camp  pollution,  flies  as  carriers 
of  contagion,  and  tlie  contaminatiun  through  tlic  air  in  ttie  form  of  dust. 

Id  the  South  African  War  tbe  Brit^^h  anny,  557,653  officers  and  men,  had 
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57,684  caeea  ot  enteric  fever,  with  8,225  deaths  (Simpson),  while  only  7,582 
men  died  of  wounds  received  in  battle.  As  in  America,  the  disease  was  esBen- 
lially  one  of  the  standing  camps;  troops  constantly  on  the  move  were  rarely 
much  affected.  While  contaminated  water  was  no  douht  an  important  fac- 
tor, as  it  always  is  in  camp  pollution,  yet  certain  of  the  conditions  in  Africa 
were  peculiar.  Fsecal  and  urinary  contamination  must  have  been  very  com- 
mon, as  in  the  cooking,  performed  in  the  open  air,  sand  "entered  largely  into 
every  article  of  food."  As  there  was  a  pi;rfect  plague  of  flies,  they  were  with- 
out doubt  a  very  important  factor  in  the  infection  of  both  food  and  drink. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  and  Russian  War  demonstrated  the  re- 
markable efficiency  of  modem  hygiene,  if  carried  out  in  an  intelligent  man- 
ner. In  the  great  war  at  present  raging  typhoid  fever  has  not  prevailed  to 
any  extent  in  the  Western  armies.  The  efficacy  of  inoculation  has  been 
demonstrated.     The  large  proportion  of  paratyphoid  cases  ia  remarkable. 

6'easoH. — Almost  without  exception  the  disease  is  everywhere  more  preva- 
lent in  the  autumn,  hence  tJic  old  popular  name  autumnal  fever.  The  exhaust- 
ive study  of  this  question  by  Sedgwick  and  Winslow  shows  everywhere  a  strik- 
ing parallelism  between  the  monthly  variations  in  temperature  and  the  preva- 
lence of  the  disease.  In  a  few  cities  the  curves  are  irregular,  showing,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  summer  rise,  two  secondary  maxima  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  and  these  authors  suggest  that  epidemics  at  these  seasons  arc  charac- 
teristic of  cities  whose  water-supply  is  most  subject  to  pollution.  In  their 
opinion  "the  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  seasonal  variations  of  typhoid 
fever  is  a  direct  effect  of  the  temperature  upon  the  persistence  in  nature  of 
the  germs  which  proceed  from  previous  victims  of  the  disease." 

Of  l,.5O0  cases  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  {upon  the  study  of  which 
this  section  is  based),  8tO  were  in  August,  September,  and  October, 

Sex. — Males  and  females  are  equally  liable  to  the  disease,  but  males  are 
Diuch  more  frequently  admitted  into  hospitals,  2.4  to  1  in  our  series. 

Age. — Typhoid  fever  is  a  disease  of  youth  and  early  adult  life.  The 
greatest  susceptibility  is  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five.  Of 
1,300  cases  treated  in  my  wards  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  there  were 
under  fifteen  years  of  age,  231 ;  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  253 ;  between 
twenty  and  thirty,  680;  between  thirty  and  forty,  227;  between  forty  and 
fifty,  88;  between  fifty  and  sixty,  8;  above  sixty,  11 ;  age  not  given,  1.  Cases 
are  rare  over  sixty,  although  Manges  believes  that  they  are  more  common 
than  the  records  show.  As  the  course  is  often  atypical  the  diagnosis  may  be 
uncertain  and  the  disease  not  recognized  until  autopsy.  It  is  not  very  infre- 
<]uent  in  childhood,  but  infants  are  rarely  attacked.  Murchison  saw  a  case 
at  the  sixth  month.  There  is  definite  evidence  that  the  disease  may  be  con- 
veyed to  the  fetus,  the  bacillus  passing  through  the  placenta. 

Immunity. — Not  all  exposed  to  the  infection  take  the  disease.  Some  fam- 
ilies  seem  more  susceptible  tlian  others.  One  attack  usually  protects.  Two 
attacks  have  been  described  within  a  year.  "Of  2,000  cases  of  enteric  fever 
at  the  Hamburg  General  Hospital,  only  1\  persons  were  affected  twice  and 
odIj  1  person  three  times"  (Drescbfeld).  In  500  of  our  cases  in  which  special 
inqatry  was  made  as  to  a  previous  attack,  it  was  found  to  have  occurred  in 
Jl  (2.8  per  cent.).  The  interval  varied  from  nine  months  to  thirty  years. 
It  is  TTell  known  that  usually  within  a  short  time  after  recovery  the  immune 
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eubstaDcee  disappear  from  the  blood,  yet  in  most  cases  the  relative  immunity 
lasts  a  long  time,  frequently  for  life.  An  cxperimrntal  explanation  for  this 
fact  hae  been  given  in  the  demonslration  that  animals  whiuh  have  once  reacted 
to  the  typhoid  infection,  react  in  throwing  out  immune  substances  more 
quickly  and  in  larger  amounts  wlien  danger  again  threatens  (Cole). 

Bacillus  typhosus. — The  researclies  of  Eberth,  Koch,  GafEky,  and  others 
have  shown  that  there  is  a  special  micro-organism  constantly  associated  with 
typhoid  fever. 

(a)  General  Characters. — It  is  a  rather  short,  thick,  flagellated,  motile 
bacilluB,  with  rounded  ends,  in  one  of  which,  sometimes  in  both  (particularly 
in  cultures),  there  can  be  seen  a  glistening  round  body,  at  one  time  believed 
to  be  a  spore;  but  tlicse  polar  structures  are  probably  only  arca^  of  degen- 
erated protoplasm.  It  grows  readily  on  various  nutritive  media,  and  can 
now  be  ilifferentiatod  from  Bacillus  coli,  with  which,  and  with  certain  other 
bacilli,  it  is  apt  to  be  confounded.  This  organism  now  fulfills  all  the  reqnirc- 
ments  of  Koch's  law — it  is  constantly  present,  and  it  grows  outside  the  body 
in  a  specific  manner;  the  third  requirement,  the  production  of  the  disease 
experimentally,  has  been  successfully  met  by  the  conveyance  of  the  disease  to 
chimpanzees.  The  bacilli  or  their  toxins  inoculated  in  large  quantities  into 
the  blood  of  rabbits  are  putliogenic,  and  in  some  instunees  ulcerative  and 
necrotic  lesions  in  the  intestine  may  be  produced.  But  similar  iatestiual  le- 
sions may  be  caused  by  otiicr  bacteria,  including  Bacillus  coH. 

Cultures  arc  killed  within  ten  minutes  by  a  temperature  of  fiO°  C,  They 
may  live  for  eighteen  weeks  at  — 5°  C,  although  most  die  within  two  weeks, 
and  all  within  twenty-two  weeks  (Park).  The  typhoid  bacillus  resists  ordi- 
nary drying  for  months,  unless  in  very  thin  layers,  when  it  is  killed  in  five 
to  fifteen  days.  The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  completely  destroy  tliem  in  from 
four  to  ten  hours'  exposure.  Bouillon  cultures  are  destroyed  by  carbolic  acid, 
1  to  200,  and  by  corrosive  sublimate,  1  to  2,500. 

(6)  Distribution  in  the  Body. — During  recent  years  our  ideas  in  regard 
to  the  distribution  of  the  typhoid  bacilli  have  been  much  modified,  owing  to 
the  demonstration  that  in  practically  all  cases  the  bacilli  enter  the  circulat- 
ing bloiHi  and  are  carried  throughout  the  bocly.  During  life  they  may  be 
demonstrated  in  the  circulating  blood  in  a  large  ])roportion  of  cases,  in  75 
per  cent,  of  GOl  colIectiMl  cases  (Coleman  and  Buxton).  They  occur  in  the 
nrine  in  from  25  to  1(0  per  cent,  of  tlic  eases.  They  may  be  isolated  from 
the  stools  in  practically  all  cases  at  some  stage.  They  arc  probably  always 
present  in  the  rose  spots.  They  are  reported  to  have  been  cultivated  from 
the  sweat,  and  they  undoubtedly  occur  with  considerable  frequency  in  the 
cputum  (Ricliardson,  Rau,  and  others).  At  autopsy  they  are  found  widely 
distributed,  most  numerous  and  constant  usually  in  the  mesenteric  glands, 
spleen,  and  gall-bladder,  but  arc  found  in  almost  all  organs,  even  the  mus- 
cles, uterus,  and  lungs  (von  Drigalski).  Cultures  made  from  the  intestines 
at  autopsy  (according  to  Jiirgens,  and  also  von  Drigalski)  show  that  they 
are  very  few  or  can  not  be  cultivated  from  the  rectum  up  to  the  csecum,  but 
above  this  they  increase  in  number,  being  very  numerous  in  the  duodenum 
and  jejunum,  and  practically  constant  in  cultures  made  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach.  They  are  also  present  in  the  oesophagus  and 
frequently  on  the  tongue  and  tonsils.     From  endocardial  vegetations,  front 
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meniogeal  and  pleural  exudates  and  from  foci  of  suppuration  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  the  bacilli  have  also  been  isolated.  A  most  important  and 
remarkable  fact  la  that  at  times  they  may  be  present  in  the  stools  of  persons 
who  show  no  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever,  but  who  have  lived  in  very  close  asso- 
ciation with  typhoid-fever  patients.     This  is  especially  true  of  childrpn. 

(r)  The  Bacilli  outside  the  Body. — In  stfrile  water  the  bacilli  retain 
their  vitality  for  weeks,  but  under  ordinary  conditions,  in  competition  with 
saprophytes,  disappear  within  a  few  days.  The  question  of  the  longevity  of 
the  typhoid  bacillus  in  water  is  of  great  importance,  and  has  been  much 
discussed  in  connection  with  the  supposed  pollution  of  the  water  of  the  Mis- 
Binsippi  by  the  Chicago  drainnge  canal.  Ttic  experiments  of  E.  0.  Jordan 
■■oiild  indicate  that  the  vitality  was  retained  as  a  rule  not  longer  than  three 
days  after  infection.  Whether  an  increase  can  occur  in  water  is  not  finally 
settled.  Their  detection  in  the  water  is  difficult,  and  although  they  undoubt- 
tdiy  have  been  found,  many  such  dipcoveries  previously  reported  are  not  cer- 
tain on  account  of  the  inaccurate  dilTerentiation  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  and 
varieties  of  intestinal  bacilli  closely  resembling  it.  Both  Prudden  and  Ernst 
have  found  it  in  water  filters. 

There  are  cities  deriving  their  ice  supply  from  polluted  streams  with 
low  death  rates  from  typhoid  fever,  Sedgwick  and  Winalow  conclude  from 
their  careful  study  that  very  few  typhoid  germs  survive  in  ice.  The  Ogdens- 
hnrg  epidemic  in  l!)02-'(i;t  was  apparently  due  to  infection  from  ice.  Typhoid 
bacilli  were  grown  from  frozen  material  in  it  {Iluteliins  and  Wheeler). 

In  milk  the  bacilli  undergo  rapid  development  without  changing  its 
appearance.  They  may  persist  for  three  months  in  sour  milk,  and  may  live 
tor  several  days  in  butter  made  from  infected  cream- 
Robertson  has  shown  that  under  entirely  natural  conditions  typhoid  bacilli 
may  live  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil  for  eleven  months.  Von  Drignlski 
says  if  stools  which  contain  typhoid  bacilli  are  kept  at  room  temperature  the 
B.  typhosus  disappears  in  a  few  days. 

The  direct  infi-etion  by  dust  of  exposed  food-stuffs,  such  as  milk,  is  very 
probable.  The  bacilli  retain  their  vitality  for  many  weeks;  in  garden  earth 
twenty-one  days,  in  filter-sand  eighty-two  days,  in  dust  of  the  street  thirty 
dajt".  on  linen  sixty  to  seventy  days,  on  wood  thirty-two  days;  on  thread  kept 
umler  suitable  conditions  for  a  year. 

Modes  of  Conveyancb. — (a)  Contagion. — Direct  aerial  transmission  does 
not  seem  probable.  Each  case  should  be  regarde<l  as  a  possible  source  of 
infeetinn,  and  in  houses,  hospitals,  schools,  and  barracks  a  widespread  epi- 
'lemie  may  arise  from  it.  Fingers,  food,  and  flies  are  the  chief  means  of 
i'xal  propagation.  It  is  impossible  for  a  nurse  to  avoid  finger  contamination, 
and  withoat  scrupulous  care  the  germs  may  be  widely  distributed  in  a  ward 
or  throughout  a  house.  Cotton  or  rubber  gloves  are  used  in  some  institu- 
tions. Even  with  special  precautions  and  an  unusually  large  proportion  of 
nnrpes  to  patients,  it  was  not  possible  to  avoid  "house"  infection  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Ilospilal.  T.  B.  Futcher  has  analyzed  the  31  canes  contracted  in 
the  hospital   among  our  first  1,5U0  case»;  physicians,  5*  among  a  total  of 

'  Only  three  of  thtee  were  in  attendance  on  typhoid  cases.  Two  of  the  five  died. — 
Opptnbeiiner  and  OchuieT. 
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288;  nuTseB,  15  of  a  total  of  407;  patienta,  8  out  of  a  total  of  47,95«  admiB- 
aions;  4  of  these  occurred  in  a  small  ward  epidemic.  Two  orderlies  were 
infected  while  caring  for  typhoid  patients,  and  one  woman  in  charge  of  a 
supply  room,  where  she  only  handled  clean  linen.  Newman  concludes  from 
his  study  of  typhoid  fever  in  London  that  direct  personal  infection,  and  infec- 
tion through  food  are  the  two  common  channels  for  its  propagation. 

(b)  Infection  of  water  is  the  mOat  common  source  of  widespread  epi- 
demics, many  of  which  have  been  shown  to  originate  in  the  contamination 
of  a  well  or  a  spring.  A  very  striking  one  occurred  at  Plymouth,  Pa.,  in 
1885,  which  was  investigated  by  Shakespeare.  The  town,  with  a  population 
of  8,000,  was  in  part  supplied  with  drinking-water  from  a  reservoir  fed  by 
a  mountain  stream.  During  January,  February,  and  March,  in  a  cottage 
by  the  side  of  and  at  a  distance  of  from  60  to  80  feet  from  this  stream,  a 
man  was  ill  with  typhoid  fever.  Tlie  attendants  were  in  the  habit  at  night 
of  throwing  out  the  evacuations  on  the  ground  toward  the  stream.  During 
these  months  the  ground  was  frozen  and  covered  with  snow.  In  the  latter 
part  of  March  and  early  in  April  there  was  considerable  rainfall  and  a  thaw, 
in  which  a  large  part  of  the  three  months'  accumulation  of  discharges  was 
waslied  into  a  brook,  not  60  feet  distant.  At  the  very  time  of  this  thaw 
the  patient  had  numerous  and  copinus  discharges.  About  the  10th  of  April 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  broke  out  in  the  town,  appearing  for  a  time  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  a  day.  In  all  about  1,S00  people  were  attacked.  An  immense 
majority  of  all  the  cases  were  in  the  part  of  the  town  which  received  water 
from  the  infected  reservoir. 

The  experience  of  Maidstone  in  1897  illustrates  the  widespread  and  seri- 
ous character  of  an  epidemic  when  the  water-supply  becomes  badly  contami- 
nated. The  outbreak  began  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  within  the 
first  two  weeks  50ft  cases  were  reported.  Ry  October  27th  there  were  1,748 
cases,  and  by  November  17th  1,848  cases.  In  all,  in  a  population  of  35,000, 
about  1,900  persons  were  attacked. 

(r)  Tjipboid  ('nrrirrs. — The  iiacilli  may  persist  for  years  in  the  bile  pas- 
sages and  intcHtiiies  of  persons  in  good  health.  They  have  been  found  by 
Young  in  the  urinary  bladder,  and  by  Hunner  in  the  gall-bladder,  ten  and 
twenty  years  after  the  fever,  and  tliere  have  been  cases  of  typhoid  hone  lesion 
from  which  the  bacilli  were  isolated  many  years  after  the  primary  attack. 
Within  the  past  few  years  the  work  of  Strasshurg  observers  has  called  attention 
to  a  group  of  chronic  typhoid  carriers  of  the  !irst  importance  in  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  One  woman,  a  baker,  had  typhoid  fever  ten  years  previously. 
The  bacilli  were  found  in  large  numbers  in  her  stools.  Every  new  employee 
in  the  bakery  sooner  or  later  became  seriously  ill  witli  typhoid-like  ayinptuiiis, 
and  in  two  persons  the  disease  proved  fatal.  Several  localized  epidemics  liave 
been  traced  to  these  carriers,  particularly  in  asylums,  as  determined  by  the 
Strassburg  observers.  Soper  reports  an  instance  in  which  a  cook,  apparently 
in  perfect  health,  hut  in  whose  stools  bacilli  had  been  present  in  large 
numbers,  had  been  responsible  for  the  occurrence  of  typhoid  in  seven  house- 
holds in  five  years.  Apparently  there  is  no  limit  to  the  length  of  time  in 
which  the  bacilli  may  remain  in  the  bile  passages  and  pass  into  the  stools. 
Dean  reports  a  case  of  a  carrier  of  twenty-nine  years'  standing,  and  instances 
af  even  longer  duration  are  recorded.    The  paratyphoid  bacillus  may  be  cnr- 
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Tied  in  the  aame  way.  An  epidemic  of  19  caeee  va  a  French  barrack  was 
traced  to  a  cook  who  was  infected  with  a  paratyphoid  bacillus. 

{d)  Infection  of  Food. — Milk  may  be  the  source  of  infection.  One  of 
the  most  thoroughly  studied  epidemics  due  to  this  cause  was  that  investigated 
by  Ballard  in  Islington.  The  milk  may  be  contaminated  by  infected  water 
used  in  cleaning  the  cans.  The  milk  epidemics  have  been  collected  by  Ernest 
Hart  and  by  Kober. 

The  germs  may  be  conveyed  in  ice,  salads  of  various  sorts,  etc.  The 
danger  of  eating  celery  and  other  uncooked  vegetables,  which  have  grown 
in  soil  oD  which  infected  material  has  been  used  as  a  fertilizer,  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

Uuch  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  years  to  the  oytter  as  a  source  of 
infection.  In  several  epidemics,  such  as  that  in  lliddletown,  reported  by 
Conn,  that  Id  Naples,  by  Lavis,  and  in  the  outbreak  which  occurred  at  Wior 
cheater,  the  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  seems  complete.  Most  sugges- 
tive sporadic  cases  have  also  been  recorded  by  Brosdbent  and  others.  Foote 
showed  tbat  oysters  taken  from  the  feediogrgrounds  in  rivers  contain  a  larger 
number  of  mif^VMargasi^ns  of  all  sorts  than  those  fr(»n  th£  see.  CJiantemesse 
foqsd  typhoid  bacilli  in  oysters  which  had  lain  in  infected  se^-water,  even 
after  they  bad  heeQ  tiansferred  to  aad  kept  in  fresh  water  tor  a  time.  C.  W. 
Field,  working  in  the  Ipboretories  of  the  Pepartjnent  of  Haalth,  New  Vor)c 
(1904),  cooS-TTOB  the  observations  of  both  Foote  and  Chantenjease,  but  he 
could  not  determine  that  the  bacilli  wera  able  to  multiply  within  the  oysters. 
Mosny,  in  his  report  to  the  fV^ich  Oovenupent  (1900),  admits  the  possibility 
of  oyster  iofectiojs,  but  he  thiake  that  the  oyster  pl^ys  a  very  small  role  io 
Telation  to  the  totjU  morbidity  of  the  disease.  Muesels  have  also  been  foupd 
cootaminated  with  typhoid  bacilli,  and  it  is  stated  that  dried  fish  have  carried 
the  infectjiHi. 

(e)  Flies. — The  importance  of  flies  in  the  trwwnission  of  the  djfl^ae 
was  brought  out  very  strongly  in  the  Spani^-American  War  in  1898.  The 
Beport  of  the  Commiseion  (Beed,  Yaughan,  and  8hakeq>eare)  states  that 
"fliee  were  undo^Medly  the  most  a<^ive  agenta  in  the  spread  of  typhoid  fever. 
Flies  alternately  visited  aod  fed  on  the  infected  f;ecal  matter  and  the  food 
in  the  mesa-tent.  .  .  .  Typhoid  fever  was  much  less  frequent  among  members 
ot  die  meeaes  who  had  their  meas-tenta  screened  than  it  was  among  those  who 
took  no  such  precautions."  In  the  South  African  War  there  was  a  perfect 
plague  of  flies,  particularly  in  the  typhoid  fever  tents,  and  among  the  army 
snrgBODB  the  opinion  was  universal  that  they  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
dissemination  of  the  disease.  Firth  and  Horrocks  demonstrated  the  readi- 
ness with  whidi  flies,  after  feeding  on  typhoid  stools  or  fresh  cultures  of 
typhoid  bacilli,  could  infect  sterile  media.  One  of  the  most  interesting  Indies 
on  the  qoestion  was  made  in  the  Chicago  epidemic  of  1902  by  Alioe  Hamil- 
ioa.  Fliee  caught  in  two  undrained  }»ivies,  op  the  fences  of  two  yards,  on 
the  walls  of  two  houses,  and  in  the  room  of  a  typhoid-fever  patient,  were  used 
to  iaoagJate  eighteen  tubes,  and  from  five  of  these  tubes  typhoid  bacilli  were 
isolated. 

(f)  ContamiTuitton  of  the  Soil. — Filth,  bad  sewers,  or  cesspools  can  not 
in  themselves  cause  typhoid  fever,  but  they  furnish  the  conditions  suitable 
for  the  preservation  of  the  bacillus,  and  possibly  for  its  propagation. 
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Dnat  may  be  an  important  factor,  though  it  haa  been  shown  tliat  the 
bacilli  die  very  quickly  when  desiccated.  In  the  dust  storms  during  the  South 
African  War  the  food  was  often  covered  with  dust.  Possibly,  too,  as  Bar- 
ringer  suggests,  the  dust  on  the  railway  tracks  may  become  contaminated. 
Men  working  on  the  tracks  are  very  liable  to  infection. 

TiTiiS  OF  Infection. — We  may  recognize  the  following  groups;  (a) 
Ordinary  typhoid  fever  with  marked  enteric  lesions.  An  immense  majority 
of  all  the  cases  are  of  this  character;  and  while  the  spleen  and  mesenteric 
glands  are  involved  the  lymphatic  apparatus  of  the  intestinal  walla  bears  the 
brunt  of  the  attack,  (b)  Cases  in  which  the  intestinal  lesions  are  tiery  slight, 
and  may  be  found  only  after  a  very  careful  search.  In  reviewing  the  cases  of 
"typhoid  fever  without  intestinal  lesions,"  Opie  and  Basaett  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  many  negative  cases  slight  lesions  really  did  exist,  while  in 
others  death  occurred  so  late  that  the  lesions  might  have  healed.  In  some 
cases  the  disease  is  a  general  eepticsemia  with  sj-mptoma  of  severe  intoxication 
and  high  fever  and  delirium.  In  others  the  main  lesions  may  be  in  organs — 
liver,  gall-bladder,  pleura,  meninges,  or  even  the  endocardium,  (c)  Ca^es  in 
which  the  typhoid  bacillus  enters  the  body  without  causing  any  lesion  of  the 
intestine.  In  a  number  of  the  earlier  cases  reported  as  such  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  typhoid  bacillus  was  inconclusive.  In  others  the  intestine  showed 
tuberculous  ulcers,  through  which  the  organisms  may  have  entered.  But  after 
excluding  all  these,  a  few  cases  remain  in  which  the  demonstration  of  the 
typhoid  bacillus  was  conclusive,  cases  in  which  death  occurred  early,  and  yet 
after  a  very  careful  search  no  intestinal  lesions  could  be  found.  There  were 
4  cases  in  this  series.  Undoubtedly  the  intestinal  lesions  may  be  so  slight  as 
rot  to  be  recognizable  at  autopsy,  (d)  Mixed  infections.  It  is  well  to 
distinguish,  as  Drcschfeld  pointed  out,  between  double  infections,  as  with' 
bacillus  tuberculosis,  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  and  the  plasmodia  of  I^averan,  in 
which  two  different  diseases  are  present  and  can  be  readily  distinguished,  and 
the  true  mixed  or  secondary  infections,  in  which  the  conditions  induced  by 
one  organism  favor  the  growth  of  other  pathogenic  forms;  thus  in  ordinary 
typhoid  fever  secondary  infection  with  the  colon  bacillus,  the  streptococcus, 
staphylococcus,  or  the  pneumococcus,  is  quite  common,  (c)  Paratyphoid  in- 
fections. Descril)ed  first  by  Achard  in  1896  and  then  by  Gwyn,  from  my- 
elinic, in  1838,  these  infections  have  been  shown  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  story  of  typhoid  fever.  They  have  increased  in  frequency  in  the  United 
States  during  the  pawt  decade  and  in  the  present  great  war  the  cases  in  France 
have  outnumbered  those  of  ordinary  typhoid  fever.  Until  the  return  of  the 
soldiers  from  France  and  the  East  these  infections  have  been  rare  in  England. 
Tiie  two  forms  Paratyphoid  A  and  Paratyphoid  B  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  and  from  B.  typhosus  by  well-marked  cultural  and  serological  differences. 
An  attack  of  one  does  not  protect  against  the  others,  nor  does  inoculation 
against  B.  typhosus  protect  against  para-A  or  para-B.  Of  the  two  varieties 
para-B  is  the  more  prevalent  in  Europe  and  more  important,  as  in  a  larger 
percentage  of  recoveries  carriers  are  present.  Clinically  the  parat.vphoid  in-' 
fections  reprepent  a  milder  type  of  typhoid,  with  a  much  lower  death  rate. 
In  tlie  cases  I  have  seen,  enlargement  of  the  spleen  has  been  constant,  rose 
spots  have  been  frequent,  and  intestinal  symptoms,  even  hipinorrhages,  have 
occurred ;  perforation  has  been  rare.     Many  cases  have  a  very  brief  but  acute 
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course,  resembling  food  poisoning.  The  eequele  of  ordinary  typhoid  fever 
may  occur,  aod  the  paratyphoid  organisms  have  been  isolated  from  the  lesions 
of  osteomyelitis,  an  inflamed  testis,  and  a  chondrosternal  abscess.  Anatom- 
ically there  are  three  groups,  (1)  a  septictemia  with  little  or  no  change  in  the 
Ixiwele;  (2)  cases  not  distinguishable  from  ordinary  typhoid,  and  (3)  a 
dysenteric  form,  in  which  the  le)>ions  are  chiefly  in  the  large  bowel.'  In  Daw- 
»)0  and  Whittingden's  recent  study  of  17  fatal  cases,  the  large  bowel  was 
involved  in  10.  For  practical  purposes  tj-phoid  and  paratyphoid  may  be  cou- 
EJdered  the  same.  The  differences  are  bacteriological,  and  the  diagnosis  rests 
upon  the  cultural  peculiarities  of  the  organism  and  upon  the  agglutination  teats. 
if)  Local  infections.  The  typhoid  bacillus  may  cause  a  local  abaceas,  cystitis, 
or  cholecystitis  without  evidence  of  a  general  infection,  {g)  Terminal 
typhoid  infections.  In  rare  instances  the  bacillus  causes  a  fatal  infection 
towards  the  end  of  other  diseases.  The  subjects  may,  of  course,  be  typhoid 
carriers.  In  two  cases  of  malignant  disease  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital the  bacilli  were  isolated  from  the  blood,  and  there  were  no  intestinal 
lesions. 

Products  of  the  Growth  of  the  Bacilli. — Brieger  isolated  from  cnlturea 
a  poison  belonging  to  the  group  of  ptomaines — typhotoxin.  Later  he  and 
Fraenkel  isolated  a  poison  belonging  to  the  group  of  toxalbumins.  Accord- 
ing to  Pfeiffer,  the  chief  poison  belongs  to  the  intracellular  group  of  toxins. 
Sidney  Martin  has  isolated  a  poison  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  secretion, 
but  does  not  differ  from  that  contained  within  the  bacterial  cell.  Injected 
into  animals  it  causes  lowering  of  temperature,  diarrhcea,  loss  of  weight,  and 
degeneration  of  the  myocardium.  Its  chemical  nature  IB  not  known.  Sim- 
ilar, but  weaker,  poisons  may  also  be  isolated  from  cultures  of  Bacillus  coli 
and  other  members  of  this  group.  So  toxins  have  yet  been  isolated  which 
cause  changes  in  animals  at  all  comparable  to  typhoid  fever  in  human  beinga. 
Macfadyeo  and  Bowland,  by  mechanically  breaking  up  the  bacilli  after  they 
had  been  frozen  by  means  of  liquid  air,  obtained  toxins,  which  injected  into 
monkeys  had  both  antitoxic  and  antibacterial  properties. 

Xorbid  Anatoniy. — Istestixls. — A  catarrhal  condition  exists  throughout 
the  small  and  large  bowel.  Specific  changes  occur  in  the  lymphoid  elements, 
chiefly  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum.  The  alterations  which  occur  are  most 
conveniently  dcacribed  in  fftur  stapes; 

(a)  Hyperplasia,  which  involves  the  glands  of  Peyer  in  the  jejunum  and 
ileum,  and  to  a  variable  extent  those  in  the  large  intestine.  The  follicles 
are  swoiien,  grayish-white,  and  the  patches  may  project  3  to  5  mm.,  or  may  be 
still  more  prominent.  The  solitary  glands,  which  range  in  size  from  a  pin"s 
head  to  a  pea,  are  usually  deeply  imbedded  in  the  submucosa,  but  project  to 
&  variable  extent.  Occasionally  they  are  very  prominent,  and  may  be  almost 
pedunculated.  Microscopic  examination  shows  at  tlie  outset  a  condition  of 
hypenemia  of  the  follicles.  Later  there  is  a  great  increase  and  accumula- 
tion of  cells  of  the  lymph-tissue  which  may  even  infiltrate  the  adjacent  mucosa 
and  the  muscnlaris;  and  the  blood-vessels  are  more  or  less  compressed,  which 
gives  the  whitish,  ansemic  appearance  to  the  follicles.  The  ceils  have  all 
the  characters  of  ordinary  lyniph-corpiiscles.  Some  of  them,  however,  are 
larger,  epithelioid,  and  contain  several  nuclei.  Occasionally  celts  containing 
red  blood-corpuscles  are  seen.    This  so-called  medullary  infiltration,  which  is 
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always  more  intense  toward  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum,  reaches  its  height 
from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  day  and  then  undergoes  one  of  two  changes, 
resolution  or  necrosis.  Death  very  rarely  takes  place  at  this  stage.  Resolution 
is  accomplished  by  a  fatty  and  granular  change  in  tlie  cells,  which  are 
destroyed  and  absorbed.  A  curio\is  condition  of  the  patches  is  produced  at 
this  stage,  in  which  they  have  a  reticulated  appearance,  the  plaques  a  surface 
reticulee.  The  swollen  follicles  in  tlie  patch  undergo  resolution  and  shrink 
more  rapidly  than  the  surrounding  framework,  or  what  is  more  probable  the 
follicles  alone,  owing  to  the  intense  hyperplasia,  become  necrotic  and  disin- 
tegrate, leaving  the  little  pits.  In  this  process  superficial  haemorrhages  may 
result,  and  small  ulcers  may  orginate  by  the  fusion  of  these  superficial  losses 
of  substance. 

Except  histologically  there  is  nothing  distinctive  in  the  hyperplasia  of  the 
lymph-follicles;  but  apart  from  typhoid  fever  we  rarely  see  in  adults  a  marked 
affection  of  these  glands  with  fever.  In  children,  however,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon when  death  has  occurred  from  intestinal  affections,  and  it  is  also  met 
with  in  measles,  diphtheria,  and  scarlet  fever, 

(b)  Necrosis  and  Sloughing. — When  the  hyperplasia  of  the  lymph-follicles 
reaches  a  certain  grade,  resolution  is  no  longer  possible.  The  blood-vessels 
become  choked,  there  is  a  condition  of  ansmic  necrosis,  and  sloughs  form 
which  must  be  separated  and  thrown  off.  The  necrosis  is  probably  due  in 
great  part  to  the  direct  action  of  the  bacilli.  According  to  Mallory,  there 
occurs  a  proliferation  of  endothelial  cells  due  to  the  action  of  a  toxin.  These 
cells  are  phagocytic  in  character,  and  the  swelling  of  tlie  intestinal  lymphoid 
tissue  is  due  almost  entirely  to  their  formation.  The  necrosis,  he  thinks, 
is  due  to  the  occlusion  of  the  veins  and  capillaries  by  fibrinous  thrombi,  which 
owe  their  origin  to  degeneration  of  phagocytic  cells  beneath  the  lining  endo- 
thelium of  the  vessels.  The  process  may  be  superficial,  affecting  only  the 
upper  part  of  the  mucous  coat,  or  it  may  extend  to  and  involve  the  submn- 
cosa.  The  "slough"  may  sometimes  lie  upon  the  Foyer's  patch,  scarcely 
involving  more  than  the  epithelium  (Marchand).  It  is  always  more  intense 
toward  the  ileo-ciecal  valve,  and  in  very  severe  cases  the  greater  part  of  the 
mucosa  of  the  last  foot  of  the  ileum  may  be  converted  into  a  brownish-black 
eschar.  The  necrotic  area  in  t!ie  solitary  glands  forms  a  yellowish  cap 
which  often  involves  only  the  most  prominent  point  of  a  follicle.  The  extent 
of  the  necrosis  is  very  variable.  It  may  pass  deep  into  the  muscular  coat, 
reaching  to  or  even  perforating  the  peritoneum. 

(c)  Ulceration. — The  separation  of  the  necrotic  tissue — ^the  sloughing — 
is  gradually  effected  from  the  edges  inward,  and  results  in  the  formation 
of  an  ulcer,  tiie  size  and  extent  of  which  are  directly  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  necrosis.  If  this  be  superficial,  the  entire  thickness  of  the  mucosa 
may  not  be  involved  and  the  loss  of  substance  may  be  small  and  shallow. 
More  commonly  the  slough  in  separating  exposes  the  submucosa  and  mus- 
cularis,  particularly  the  latter,  which  forms  the  floor  of  a  majority  of  all 
Typhoid  ulcers.  It  is  not  common  for  an  entire  Peyer's  patch  to  slough 
away,  and  a  perfectly  ovoid  ulcer  opposite  to  the  mesentery  is  rarely  seen. 
Irregularly  oval  and  rounded  forms  are  mosi  common.  A  large  patch  may 
present  three  or  four  ulcers  divided  by  septa  of  mucous  membrane.  The 
terminal  6  or  S  iq<:hes  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum  may  form  a 
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large  ulcer,  in  which  are  here  and  there  islands  of  mucosa.  The  edges  of 
the  ulcer  are  usually  swollen,  soft,  sometimeB  congested,  and  often  under- 
mined. At  a  late  period  the  ulcers  near  the  valve  may  have  verj-  irregular 
sinuous  borders.  The  base  of  a  typhoid  ulcer  is  smooth  and  clean,  being 
usually  formed  of  the  submucosa  or  of  the  muscularis. 

There  may  be  large  ulcers  near  the  valve  and  swollen  hyperaemic  patches 
of  Peyer  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ileum. 

(d)  Healing. — This  begins  with  tJie  development  of  a  thin  granulation 
tissue  which  covers  the  base.  Occasionally  an  appearance  is  seen  as  if  an 
ulcer  had  healed  in  one  place  and  was  extending  in  another.  The  mucosa 
gradually  extends  from  the  edge,  and  a  new  growth  of  epithelium  is  formed. 
The  glandular  elements  are  reformed ;  the  healed  ulcer  is  somewhat  depressed 
and  ia  usually  pigmented.  In  death  during  relapse  healing  ulcers  may  be 
Been  in  some  patches  with  fresh-  ulcere  in  others. 

We  may  say,  indeed,  that  healing  begins  with  the  separation  of  the 
sloughs,  as,  when  resolution  is  impossible,  the  removal  of  the  necrosed  part 
is  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  repair.  In  fatal  cases,  we  seldom  meet  with 
evidences  of  cicatrization,  as  the  majority  of  deaths  occur  before  this  stage 
is  reached.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  matter  how  extensive  the  ulceration  has 
been,  healing  is  never  associated  with  stricture,  and  typhoid  fever  does  not 
appear  as  one  of  the  causes  of  intestinal  obstruction.  Within  a  very  short 
time  all  traces  of  the  old  ulcers  disappear. 

Laboe  Intestine. — The  caecum  and  colon  are  affected  in  about  one-third 
of  the  cases.  Sometimes  the  solitary  glands  are  greatly  enlarged.  The  nlcers 
are  usually  larger  in  the  CKCum  than  in  the  colon. 

Pbbpoeation  of  the  Bowel. — Incidence  at  Autopsy. — J.  A.  Scoti's  fig- 
ures, embracing  9,713  cases  from  various  English,  Canadian,  and  American 
sources,  give  351  deaths  from  perforation  among  1,037  deaths  from  all 
causes,  a  percentage  of  33.8  of  the  deaths  and  3.6  of  the  cases.  The  German 
etatistics  give  a  much  lower  proportion  of  deaths  from  perforation;  Munich 
in  2,000  autopsies,  5.7  per  cent,  from  perforation;  Basle  in  3,000  autopsies, 
1.3  per  cent,  from  perforation;  Hamburg  in  3,686  autopsies,  1.2  per  cent, 
from  perforation  (Hector  Mackenzie,  Lancet,  1903).  At  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  among  1,500  cases  of  typhoid  fever  there  were  43  with  perforation. 
Twenty  of  these  were  operated  upon,  with  7  recoveries.  One  other  case  died 
of  the  toxaemia  on  the  eighth  day  after  operation.  At  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital there  were  139  cases  of  perforation  among  5,891  cases.  Chomel  remarks 
that  "the  accident  is  sometimes  the  result  of  ulceration,  sometimes  of  a  true 
eschar,  and  sometimes  it  is  produced  by  the  distention  of  the  intestine,  caus- 
ing the  rupture  of  tissues  weakened  by  disease."  As  a  rale,  sloughs  are 
adherent  about  the  site  of  perforation.  The  site  is  usually  in  the  ileum, 
232  times  in  Hector  Mackenzie's  collection  of  364  cases;  the  jejunum  twice, 
the  large  intestine  32  times,  and  the  appendix  9  times  in  his  series.  As  a 
rule,  the  perforation  occurs  within  twelve  inches  of  the  ileo-ciecal  valve. 
There  may  be  two  or  three  separate  perforations,  J.  A,  Scott  described  two 
distinct  varieties:  first,  the  more  common  single,  circular,  pin-point  in  size, 
due  to  the  extension  of  a  necrotic  process  through  the  base  of  a  small  ulcer. 
The  second  variety,  produced  by  a  lai^e  area  of  tissue  becoming  necrotic, 
ranges  in  size  from  the  finger-tip  to  3  cm.  in  diameter. 
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Death  from  kmmorrhage  occurred  in  99  of  the  Munich  eases,  and  in  13 
of  137  deaths  in  my  1,500  cases.  The  bleeding  seems  to  result  directly  from 
the  separation  of  the  sloughs.  I  was  not  able  in  any  instance  to  find  the 
bleeding  vessel.  In  one  case  only  a  single  patch  had  sloughed,  and  a  firm 
clot  was  adherent  to  it.  The  bleeding  may  also  come  from  the  aoft  swollen 
edges  of  the  patch. 

The  mesenteric  glands  show  hypenemia  and  subsequently  become  greatly 
swollen.  Spots  of  necrosis  are  common.  In  several  of  my  cases  suppuration 
had  occurred,  and  in  one  a  large  abscess  of  the  mesentery  was  present.  The 
rupture  of  a  softened  or  suppurating  mesenteric  gland,  of  which  there  are 
only  a  few  cases  in  the  literature,  may  cause  either  fatal  haemorrhage  or 
peritonitis.  LeConte  has  successfully  operated  upon  the  latter  condition. 
The  bunch  of  glands  in  the  meseutery,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum,  is 
especially  involved.     The  retroperitoneal  glands  are  also  swollen. 

The  spleen  is  invariably  enlarged  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  In 
11  of  my  series  it  exceeded  20  ounces  (600  grams)  in  weights,  in  one  900 
grams.  The  tissue  is  soft,  even  diiHuent.  Infarction  is  not  infrequent.  Rup- 
ture may  occur  spontaneously  or  as  a  result  of  injury.  In  the  Munich  autop- 
sies there  were  5  instances  of  rupture  of  the  spleen,  one  of  which  resulted 
from  a  gangrenous  abscess. 

The  hone-marrow  shows  changes  very  similar  to  those  in  the  lymphoid 
tissues,  and  there  may  be  foci  of  necrosis  (Longcope). 

The  liver  shows  signs  of  parenchymatous  degeneration.  Early  in  the 
disease  it  is  hyperffimic,  and  in  a  majority  of  instances  it  is  swollen,  some- 
what pale,  on  section  turbid,  and  microscopically  the  cells  are  very  granular 
and  loaded  with  fat,  Xodular  ai'cae  (miseroscopic)  occur  in  many  cases,  as 
described  by  Hanford.  Reed,  in  Welch's  lalwratory,  could  not  determine 
any  relation  between  the  groups  of  bacilli  and  these  areas  (Studies  II).  Some 
of  the  nodules  are  lymphoid,  others  are  necrotic.  In  13  of  the  Munich  autop- 
sies liver  abscess  was  found,  and  in  3,  acute  yellow  atrophy.  In  3  of  this 
scries  liver  abscess  occurred.  Pylephlebitis  may  follow  abscess  of  the  mesen- 
tery or  perforation  of  the  appendix.  .\fEections  of  the  gall-bladder  are  not 
uncommon,  and  are  fully  described  under  the  clinical  features. 

Kidneys. — Cloudy  swelling,  with  granular  degeneration  of  the  cells  of 
the  convoluted  tubules,  less  commonly  an  acute  nephritis,  may  be  present. 
Eayer,  Wagner,  and  others  described  the  occurrence  of  numerous  small  areas 
infiltrated  with  round  cells,  which  may  have  the  appearance  of  lymphomata, 
or  may  pass  on  to  softening  and  suppuration,  producing  the  so-called  miliary 
abscesses,  of  which  there  were  7  cases  in  this  scries.  The  typhoid  bacilli  have 
been  found  in  these  areas.  They  may  also  be  found  in  the  urine.  The  kid- 
neys in  cases  of  typhoid  bacilluHa  may  shov,-  no  change,';  other  than  cloudy 
swelling.  Diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  may  occur. 
It  was  present  in  3  of  my  cases,  in  one  of  which  the  tips  of  the  papillae  were 
also  affected.  Catarrh  of  the  bladder  is  not  uncommon.  Diphtheritic  in- 
flammation of  this  viscus  may  also  occur.    Orchitis  is  occasionally  met  with. 

Respibatort  Oegaxs. — Ulceration  of  the  larynx  occurs  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cases;  in  the  Munich  series  it  was  noted  107  times.  It  may  come  on 
at  the  same  time  as  the  ulceration  in  the  ileum.  It  occurs  in  the  posterior 
wall,  at  the  insertion  of  the  cords,  at  the  base  of  the  epiglottis,  and  on  the 
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ary-cpiglottidean  folds.  The  cartilages  are  very  apt  to  become  involved.  In 
the  later  periods  ulcers  may  be  present. 

(Edema  of  the  glottis  was  present  in  20  of  the  Munich  cases,  in  8  of 
which  tracheotomy  was  performed.  Diphtheritis  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx 
is  not  very  uncommon.  It  occurred  in  a  most  extensive  form  in  2  of  my 
cases.  Lobar  pneumonia  may  be  found  early  in  tlie  disease  (see  Pneurao- 
typhus),  or  it  may  be  a  late  event.  Hypostatic  congestion  and  the  condition 
of  the  lung  spoken  of  as  splenization  occur.  Gangrene  of  the  lung  occurred 
in  40  cases  in  the  Munich  series;  abscess  of  the  lung  in  14;  hemorrhagic 
infarction  in  129.  Pleurisy  is  not  a  very  common  event.  Fibrinous  pleurisy 
occurred  in  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  Munich  cases,  and  empyema  in  nearly  3 
per  cent. 

Changes  ix  the  Cikcclatort  System. — Heart  Lesions. — Endocarditis, 
while  not  a  common  complication,  is  probably  more  frequent  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed.  It  was  present  without  being  suspected  in  3  out  of  105  autop- 
sies in  this  series,  while  in  3  other  cases  of  my  series  the  clinical  symptoms 
suggested  its  presence.  The  typhoid  bacilli  have  betn  found  in  the  vegeta- 
tions. Pericarditis  was  present  in  14  cases  of  the  JIunich  autopsies.  Myo- 
carditis is  not  very  infrequent.  In  protracted  cases  the  muscle-fibre  is 
usually  soft,  flabby,  and  of  a  pale  yellowish-brown  color.  The  softening  may 
be  extreme,  though  rarely  of  the  grade  described  by  Stokes  in  typhus  fever, 
in  which,  when  held  apex  up  by  the  vesselsj  the  organ  collapsed  over  the 
hand,  forming  a  mushroom-like  cap.  Microscopically,  the  tibres  may  show 
little  or  no  change,  even  when  the  impulse  of  the  heart  has  been  extremely 
feeble.  A  granular  parenchymatous  degeneration  is  common.  Fatty  degen- 
eration may  be  present,  particularly  in  long-standing  cases  with  ansemia. 
The  hyaline  change  is  not  common.  The  segmenting  myocarditis,  in  which 
the  cement  substance  is  softened  so  that  the  muscles  separate,  has  also  been 
found,  but  probably  as  a  post-mortem  change. 

Lesions  of  the  Blood-vessels. — Changes  in  the  arteries  are  not  infrequent. 
In  21  of  52  cases  in  our  series,  in  which  there  were  notes  on  the  state  of  the 
aorta,  fresh  endarteritis  was  present,  and  in  13  of  62  cases  in  which  the 
condition  of  the  coronary  arteries  was  noted  similar  changes  were  found 
(Thayer),  .\rteritis  of  a  peripheral  vessel  with  thrombus  formation  is  not 
uncommon.  Bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  thrombi.  The  artery  may  be 
blocked  by  a  thrombus  of  cardiac  origin — an  embolus — but  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  instances  they  are  autochthonous  and  due  to  arteritis,  obliterating  or 
partial.  Thrombosis  in  the  veins  is  very  much  more  frequent  than  in  the 
arteries,  but  is  not  such  a  serious  event.  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  femoral, 
and  in  the  left  more  often  than  the  right.  The  consequences  are  fully  con- 
sidered under  the  symptoms. 

XERVors  System. — There  are  very  few  obvious  changes  met  with.  Men- 
ingitis is  extremely  rare.  It  occurred  in  only  11  of  the  2,000  Munich  cases. 
The  exudation  may  be  either  serous,  sero-fibrinous,  or  purulent,  and  typhoid 
bacilli  have  been  isolated.  Five  cases  of  serous  and  one  of  purulent  menin- 
gitis occurred  in  our  series  (Cole).  Optic  neuritis,  which  occurs  sometimes 
in  typhoid  fever,  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  described  in  connection  with 
the  meningitis.  The  anatomical  lesion  of  the  aphasia — seen  not  infrequently 
in  cluldren — is  not  known,  possibly  it  is  an  encephalitis.     Parencbymatons 
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changes  have  been  met  with  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  and  appear  to  be  not 
very  uncommon,  even  when  there  have  been  no  Bymptome  of  neuritis. 

The  voluntary  muscles  show,  in  certain  instancea,  the  changes  described 
by  Zenker,  which  occur,  however,  in  all  long-standing  febrile  affections,  and 
are  not  pecuHar  to  typhoid  fever.  The  muscle  substance  within  the  sarco- 
lemma  undergoes  either  a  granular  degeneration  or  a  hyaline  trnnsformation. 
The  abdominal  muscles,  the  adductors  of  the  thighs,  and  the  pectorals  are 
most  commonly  involved.  Rupture  of  a  rectus  abdominis  has  been  found 
post  mortem.  Haemorrhage  may  occur.  Abscesses  may  develop  in  the  mus- 
scles  during  convalescence. 

Symptonu. — In  a  disease  so  complex  as  typhoid  fever  it  will  be  well  first 
to  give  a  general  description,  and  then  to  study  more  fully  the  symptoms, 
complications,  and  sequclie  according  to  the  individual  organs. 

General  Description. — The  period  of  incubation  lasts  from  "eight 
to  fourteen  days,  BOmetimes  twenty-three"  (Clinical  Society),  during  which 
there  are  feelings  of  lassitude  and  inaptitude  for  work.  The  onset  is  rarely 
abrupt.  In  the  1,500  cases  chills  occurred  at  onset  in  334,  headache  in  1,117, 
anorexia  in  825,  diarrhcea  (without  purgation)  in  51G,  epistaxis  in  333, 
abdominal  pain  in  443,  constipation  in  349,  pain  in  right  iliac  fossa  in  10. 
The  patient  at  last  takes  to  his  bed,  from  which  event,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
the  defmite  onset  of  the  disease  may  be  dated.  During  the  first  week  there 
is,  in  some  cases  (but  by  no  means  in  all,  as  has  long  been  taught),  a  steady 
rise  in  the  fever,  the  evening  record  rising  a  degree  or  a  degree  and  a  half 
higher  each  day,  reaching  103°  or  104°.  The  pulse  is  not  rapid  when  com- 
pared with  the  temperature,  full  in  volume,  but  of  low  tension  and  often 
dicrotic;  the  tongue  is  coated  and  white;  the  abdomen  is  slightly  distended 
and  tender.  Unless  the  fever  is  high  there  is  no  delirium,  but  the  patient 
complains  of  headache,  and  there  may  be  mental  confusion  at  night.  The 
bowels  may  be  constipated,  or  there  may  be  two  or  three  loose  movements 
daily.  Toward  the  end  of  the  week  tlie  spleen  becomes  enlarged  and  the 
rash  appears  in  the  form  of  rose-colored  spots,  seen  first  on  the  skin  of  the 
abdomen.    Cough  and  bronchitic  sjTnptoms  are  not  uncommon  at  the  outset. 

In  the  second  week,  in  eases  of  moderate  severity,  the  symptoms  become 
aggravated;  the  fever  remains  high  and  the  morning  remission  is  slight. 
The  pulse  is  rapid  and  loses  its  dicrotic  character.  There  is  no  longer  head- 
ache, but  there  are  mental  torpor  and  dulness.  The  face  looks  heavy;  the 
lips  are  dry;  the  tongue,  in  severe  cases,  becomes  dry  also.  The  abdominal 
symptoms,  if  present — diarrhtea,  tympanites,  and  tenderness — become  aggra- 
vated.  Death  may  occur  during  this  week,  with  pronounced  nervous  symp- 
toms, or,  toward  the  end  of  it,  from  haemorrhage  or  perforation.  In  mild 
cases  the  temperature  declines,  and  by  the  fourteenth  day  may  be  normal. 

In  the  third  week,  in  cases  of  moderate  severity,  the  pulse  ranges  from 
110  to  130;  the  temperature  now  shows  marked  morning  remissions,  and 
there  is  a  gradual  decline  in  the  fever.  The  loss  of  flesh  is  now  more  notice- 
able, and  the  weakness  is  pronounced.  Diarrhcea  and  meteorisra  may  now 
occur  for  the  first  time.  Unfavorable  symptoms  at  this  stage  are  the  pul- 
monary complications,  increasing  feebleness  of  the  heart,  and  pronounced 
delirium  with  muscular  tremor.     Special  dangers  are  perforation  and  hssmor- 
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With  the  fourth  u-eei,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  convalescence  begins. 
The  temperature  gradually  reaches  the  normal  point,  the  diarrlicea  stops, 
the  tongue  cleans,  and  the  desire  for  food  returns.  In  severe  cases  the  fourth 
and  even  the  fifth  week  may  present  an  aggravated  picture  of  the  third;  the 
patient  grows  weaker,  the  pulse  is  more  rapid  and  feeble,  the  tongue  dry, 
and  the  abdomen  distended.  He  lies  in  a  condition  of  profound  stupor,  with 
low  muttering  delirium  and  subsultus  tendinum,  and  passes  the  fiBcos  and 
urine  involuntarily.  Failure  of  the  circulation  and  secondary  complications 
are  the  chief  dangers  of  this  period. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  weeks  protracted  cases  may  still  show  irregular 
fever,  and  convalescence  may  not  set  in  until  after  the  fortieth  day.  In  this 
period  we  meet  with  relapaes  in  the  milder  forms  or  slight  recrudescence  of 
the  fever.     At  this  time,  too,  occur  many  of  the  complicattons  and  sequelce. 

Special  Featdbes  and  Symptoms. — Mode  of  Onset. — As  a  rule,  the 
symptoms  come  on  insidiously,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  fix  definitely 
the  time  at  which  he  began  to  feel  ill.  The  following  are  the  most  important 
deviations  from  this  common  course: 

(a)  Onset  with  Pronounced,  Sometimes  Sudden,  Nervous  Manifestations. 
— Headache,  of  a  severe  and  intractable  nature,  is  by  no  means  an  infrequent 
initial  symptom.  Again,  a  severe  facial  neuralgia  may  for  a  few  days  put 
the  practitioner  off  his  guard.  In  cases  in  which  the  patients  have  kept 
about  and,  as  they  say,  fought  the  disease,  the  very  first  manifestation  may  be 
pronounced  delirium.  Such  patients  may  even  leave  home  and  wander  about 
for  days.  In  rare  cases  the  disease  sets  in  with  the  most  intense  cerebro- 
spinal sMnptoms,  simulating  meningitis — severe  headache,  photophobia,  re- 
traction of  the  head,  twifching  of  the  muscles,  and  even  convulsions.  Occa- 
eiooally  drowsiness,  stupor,  and  signs  of  basilar  meningitis  may  exist  for  ten 
days  or  more  before  the  characteristic  symptoms  develop;  the  onset  may  be 
with  mania  and  marked  mental  symptoms. 

(6)  With  Pronounced  Pulmonary  Symptoms. — The  initial  bronchial  ca- 
tarrh may  be  of  great  severity  and  obscure  the  other  features  of  the  disease. 
More  striking  still  are  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  sets  in  with  a  single 
chill,  with  pain  in  the  side  and  all  the  characteristic  features  of  lobar  pneu- 
monia, or  of  acute  pleurisy;  or  tuberculosis  is  suspected. 

(c)  With  Intense  G astro-intestinal  Symptoms. — The  incessant  vomiting 
and  pain  may  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  poisoning,  or  the  patient  may  be  sent 
tn  the  surgical  wards  for  appendicitis. 

(d)  With  symptoms  of  an  acute  nephritis,  smoky  or  bloody  urine,  with 
much  albumin  and  tube-casts. 

(e)  Ambulatory  Form. — Deserving  of  especial  mention  are  those  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  in  which  the  patient  keeps  about  and  attempts  to  do  work, 
or  perhaps  takes  a  long  journey  to  his  home.  He  may  come  under  observa- 
tion for  the  first  time  with  a  temperature  pf  104°  or  105°,  and  with  the  rash 
well  out.  Many  of  these  cases  run  a  severe  course,  and  in  general  hospitals 
they  contribute  largely  to  the  total  mortality.  Finally,  there  are  rare  in- 
stances in  which  typhoid  is  unsuspected  until  perforation  or  a  profuse  htem- 
orrhage  from  the  bowels  occurs. 

Facial  Aspect. — Early  in  the  disease  the  cheeks  are  flushed  and  the 
eyes  bright.    Toward  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  e.xpression  becomes  more 
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listless,  and  when  the  dieeaee  is  well  established  the  patient  has  a  dull  and 
heavy  look.  There  is  never  the  rapid  anemia  of  malarial  fever,  and  the  color 
of  the  lips  and  cheeks  may  be  retained  even  to  the  third  week, 

Feveb. —  (a)  Regular  Course.  (Chart  I.)— In  the  stage  of  invasion  the 
fever  rises  steadily  during  the  first  five  or  six  days.  Tlie  evening  tempera- 
ture is  about  a  degree  or  a  degree  and-  a  half  higher  than  the  morning  re- 
miesion,  so  that  a  temperature  of  104°  or  105°  is  not  uncommon  by  the  end 
of  the  first  week.  Having  reached  the  fastigium  or  height,  the  fever  tlien 
persists  with  very  slight  daily  remissions.  The  fever  may  he  singularly  per- 
sistent and  but  little  influenced  by  bathing  or  other  measures.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  and  throughout  tlie  tiiird  week  tlie  temperature  becomes  more 
distinctly  remittent.  The  difference  between  the  morning  or  evening  record 
may  be  3°  or  4°,  and  the  morning  temperature  may  even  be  normal.  It  falls 
by  lysis,  and  the  temperature  is  not  considered  normal  until  the  evening 
record  is  at  98.4°. 

(6)  Variations  from  ike  typical  temperaiiire  curve  are  common.  We  do 
not  always  see  the  gradual  step-like  ascent  in  the  early  stage;  the  patients 
do  not  often  come  under  observation  at  this  time.  When  the  disease  seta  in 
with  a  chill,  or  in  children  with  a  convulsion,  the  temperature  may  rise  at  once 
to  103°  or  104°.  In  many  cases  dcfcivescence  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  second 
week  and  the  temperature  may  fall  rapidly,  reaching  the  normal  within  twelve 
or  twenty  hours.  An  inverse  type  of  temperature,  high  in  the  morning  and  low 
in  the  evening,  ia  occasionally  seen,  but  has  no  especial  significance. 

Sudden  falls  in  the  temperature  may  occur;  thus,  as  shown  in  Chart  II, 
a  drop  of  6.4°  may  follow  an  intestinal  hseinorrhage,  and  the  fall  may  be  very 
apparent  even  before  the  blood  has  appeared  in  the  stools.  Sometimes  dur- 
ing the  aniemia  which  follows  a  severe  hEemorrhage  from  the  bowels  there  are 
remarkable  oscillations  in  the  temperatuie.  Hyperpyrexia  is  rare.  In  only 
58  of  1,500  cases  did  the  fever  rise  above  106°,  Before  death  the  fever  may 
rise;  the  highest  I  have  known  was  109.5°. 

(c)  Post-typhoid  Yariations. — (1)  Recrudescences. — After  a  normal  tem- 
perature of  perhaps  five  or  six  days,  the  fever  may  rise  suddenly  to  102°  or 
103°,  without  constitutional  disturbance,  furring  of  the  tongue,  or  abdomi- 
nal symptoms.  After  persisting  for  from  two  to  four  days  the  temperature 
falls.  Of  1,500  cases,  92  presented  these  post-typhoid  elevations,  brief  notes 
of  which  are  given  in  the  Studies  on  Typhoid  Fever.  Constipation,  errors  in 
diet,  or  excitement  may  cause  them.  These  attacks  are  a  frequent  source  of 
anxiety  to  the  practitioner.  They  are  very  common,  and  it  is  not  always  possi- 
ble to  say  upon  what  they  depend.  In  some  cases  typhoid  or  colon  bacilli  are 
found  in  the  blood.  As  a  rule,  if  the  rise  in  temperature  is  the  result  of  a  com- 
plication, such  as  pleurisy  or  thrombosis,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  leucocytes. 
Naturally  one  suspects  at  the  outset  a  relapse,  but  there  is  an  absence  of  the 
step-like  ascent,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  fever  falls  after  lasting  a  few  days. 

(2)  The  Sub-febrile  Stage  of  Convalescence. — In  children,  in  very  ner- 
vous patients,  and  in  cases  of  anaemia,  the  evening  temperature  may  keep 
np  for  weeks  after  the  tongue  has  cleaned  and  the  appetite  has  returned. 
This  may  usually  be  disregarded,  and  is  often  best  treated  by  allowing  the 
patient  to  get  up,  and  by  stopping  the  use  of  the  thermometer.  Of  course, 
it  is  important  not  to  overlook  any  latent  complications. 
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(3)  Hypothermia. — Low  temperatures  in  typhoid  fever  are  common, 
following  the  tubs,  or  spontaneously  in  the  third  and  fourth  week  in  the 
.  periods  ot  marked  remissions,  and  following  haemorrhage.  An  interesting 
form  is  the  persistent  hypothermia  of  convalescence.  For  ten  days  or  more, 
particularly  in  the  protracted  cases  with  great  emaciation,  the  temperature 
may  be  96.5°  or  97°.     It  is  of  no  special  significance. 

(d)  The  Fever  of  the  Ei-Iapse. — This  is  a  repetition  in  many  instances 
of  the  original  fever,  a  gradual  ascent  and  maintenance  for  a  few  days  at  a 
certain  height  and  then  a  decline.  It  is  usually  shorter  than  the  original 
p)Texia,  and  rarely  continues  more  than  two  or  three  weeks.     (Chart  I.) 

(e)  Afebrile  7'yplioid. — There  are  cases  described  in  which  the  chief 
features  of  the  disease  iiave  been  present  without  the  existence  of  fever.  They 
are  extremely  rare  in  this  country.  I  have  seen  a  case,  afebrile  at  the  thir- 
teenth day,  and  in  which  the  rose  spots  and  other  features  persisted  till  the 
twenty-eighth  day. 

{/)  Chills  occur  (1)  sometimes  with  the  fever  of  onset;  (2)  occasionally 
at  intervals  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  followed  by  sweats  (so- 
called  sudoral  fcrni) ;  {'d)  with  the  advent  of  complications,  pleurisy,  pneu- 
monia, otitis  media,  phlebitis,  etc.;  (4)  with  active  antipyretic  treatment  by 
the  conl-tar  remedies;  (5)  occasionally  during  the  period  of  defervescence 
without  relation  to  any  complication,  probably  due  to  a  septic  infection;  (fi) 
flfter  the  injection  of  vaccines  or  scrum;  (f)  according  to  Ilerringhani,  chills 
may  result  from  constipation.  There  are  cases  in  which  throughout  the  latter 
half  of  the  disease  chills  recur  witii  great  severity,  (See  Cliills  in  Typhoid 
Fever,  Studies  II,  Johns  Hopkins  Reports.) 

Skin. — The  characteristic  rash  consists  of  hypersemie  spots,  which  appear 
from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  day,  usually  at  first  upon  the  abdomen.  They 
are  slightly  raised,  flattened  papules,  which  can  be  felt  distinctly,  of  a  rose- 
red  color,  disappearing  on  pressure,  and  ranging  in  diameter  from  2  to  4  mm. 
They  were  present  in  93.2  per  cent,  of  the  white  patients  and  20. G  per  cent. 
of  the  colored.  They  come  out  in  successive  crops,  and  after  persisting  for 
two  or  three  days  they  disappear,  occasionally  leaving  a  brownish  stain.  The 
spots  may  be  present  upon  the  back,  and  not  upon  the  abdomen.  The  erup- 
tion may  be  very  abundant  over  the  whole  skin  of  the  trunk,  and  on  the 
extremities.  There  were  81  in  which  they  occurred  on  the  arms,  17  on  the 
forearms,  43  on  the  thighs,  legs  15,  face  5,  hands  3,  The  cases  with  very 
abundant  eruption  are  not  necessarily  more  severe.  As  already  noted,  the 
typhoid  bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  spots.  Of  variations  in  the  rash,  fre- 
quently the  spots  are  capped  by  small  vesicles,  A  profuse  milian-  or  su- 
daminal  rash  is  not  uncommon.  In  38  cases  in  my  series  there  were  pur- 
puric spots.  Three  of  the  cases  were  true  hsBmorrhagic  typhoid  fever.  Tlie 
rash  may  not  appear  until  the  relapse.  In  21  cases  in  our  series  the  rose 
spots  came  out  after  the  patient  was  afebrile. 

A  branny  desquamation  is  not  rare  in  children,  and  common  in  adults 
after  hydrotherapy.  Occasionally  the  skin  peels  oft  in  large  flakes.  A  yellow 
color  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  is  not  uncommon. 

Among  other  akin  lesions  the  following  may  be  mentioned; 

Erythema. — It  is  not  very  uncommon  in  the  first  week  of  the  disease  to 
find  a  diffuse  erythematous  blush — E.  typhosum.     Sometimes  the  skin  may 
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have  a  pectiliar  mottled  pink  and  white  appearance.  E.  exudativum,  E.  nodo- 
sum, and  urticaria  may  be  present. 

Herpes. — Herpes  is  certainly  rare  in  typhoid  fever  in  compariaon  with 
its  great  frequency  in  malarial  fever  and  in  pneumonia.  It  was  noted  in 
20  of  onr  1,500  cases,  usually  on  the  lips. 

Tke  Tdchea  bleudtres — Peliomaia — Macula  cemha: — These  are  pale-blue 
or  Bteel-gray  spots,  subcuticular,  from  4  to  10  mm.  in  diameter,  and  of  irregu- 
lar onthne.    They  are  due  to  lice  (see  PEDicuLosia). 

Skin  Gangrene. — Areas  of  superficial  gangrene  may  follow  the  prolonged 
DM  of  an  ice-bag.  In  children  noma  may  occur;  as  reported  by  McFarland 
in  the  Philadelphia  epidemic  of  1S98,  there  were  many  cases  with  multiple 
areas  of  gangrene  of  the  skin.    The  nose,  ears,  and  genitals  may  be  attacked. 

Sweats. — At  the  height  of  the  fever  the  skin  is  usually  dry.  Profuse 
sweating  is  rare,  but  it  is  not  ver}'  uncommon  to  see  the  abdomen  or  chest 
moist  with  perspiration,  particularly  in  the  reaction  which  follows  the  bath. 
Sweats  in  some  instances  constitute  a  striking  feature  and  may  occasionally 
be  associated  with  chilly  sensations  or  actual  chills.  Jaccoud  and  others  in 
France  have  especially  described  this  sudoral  form  of  tj-phoid  fever.  There 
may  be  recurring  paroxysms  of  chill,  fever,  and  sweats  {even  several  iB 
twenty-four  hours),  and  the  ease  may  be  mistaken  for  one  of  malarial  fever. 
Profnse  sweats  may  occur  with  htemorrhage  or  perforation. 

(Edzma  of  the  skin  ocoure:  (1)  As  the  result  of  vascular  obstruction, 
most  commonly  of  a  vein,  as  in  thrombosis  of  the  femoral  vein.  (2)  In  con- 
nection with  nephritis,  very  rarely.  (3)  In  association  with  the  antemia  and 
cachexia.  Tlie  hair  falls  out  after  the  attack,  but  complete  baldness  is  rare. 
I  have  once  seen  permanent  baldness.  The  nutrition  of  the  nails  suffers,  and 
during  and  after  convalescence  tranverse  ridges  may  occur.  A  peculiar  odor 
is  exhaled  from  the  skin  in  some  cases.  Whether  due  to  a  cutaneous  exhalation 
or  not,  there  certainly  is  a  very  distinctive  smell  connected  with  many  patients. 
Xathau  Smith  describes  it  as  of  a  "semi-cadaveroua,  musty  character." 

Lineee  atrophica. — Lines  of  atrophy  may  appear  on  the  skin  of  the  abdo- 
men, lateral  aspects  of  the  thighs  and  about  the  knees,  similar  to  those  seen 
after  pregnancy.  They  have  been  attributed  to  neuritis,  and  Duckworth  has 
reported  a  case  in  which  the  skin  adjacent  to  them  was  hyperffisthetic. 

Bed-sores  are  not  uncommon  in  protracted  cases,  with  great  emaciation. 
As  a  rule,  they  result  I'rom  pressure  and  are  seen  upon  the  sacrum,  more 
rarely  the  ilia,  the  shoulders,  and  the  heels.  These  are  Iofs  common,  I  think, 
since  the  introduction  of  hydrotherapy.  Scrupulous  care  and  watchfulness 
do  much  for  their  prevention,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  cases  with 
profound  involvement  of  the  nerve  centres  acute  bed-sores  of  the  back  and 
heels  may  occur  with  very  slight  pressure,  and  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

Boils  and  superficial  abscesses  constitute  a  common  and  troutilesome  sequel. 

CntCDLATORT  Ststem.— The  blood  presents  important  changes.  The  fol- 
lowing statements  are  based  on  studies  which  W.  S.  Thayer  has  made  in 
my  wards  (Studies  I  and  III)  :  During  the  first  two  weeks  there  may  be 
little  or  no  change  in  the  blood.  Profuse  sweats  or  copious  diarrhoea  may, 
as  Hayem  has  ahovni,  cause  the  corpuscles — as  in  the  collapse  stage  of  cholera 
— to  rise  above  normal.  In  the  third  week  a  fall  usually  takes  place  in  cor- 
puscles and  hemoglobin,  and  the  number  may  sink  rapidly  even  to  1,300,000 
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l>er  c.  mm.,  gradually  rising  to  normal  during  convalescence.  When  the  patient 
first  gets  up,  there  may  be  a  slight  fall  in  the  number  of  corpuscleB.  The 
average  maxim^ini  loss  is  about  1,000,000  to  the  e.  mm. 

The  amount  of  liEemoglobln  is  always  reduced,  and  usually  in  a  greater 
relative  proportion  than  the  number  of  red  corpuscles,  and  during  recovery 
the  normal  color  standard  ia  reached  at  a  later  period.  Leucopenia  ia  present 
throughout  the  course.  Cold  hatha  increase  temporarily  the  number  of  leuco- 
cytes in  the  peripheral  circulation.  The  absence  of  leucocytosis  may  be  at 
times  of  real  diagnostic  value  in  distinguiehing  typhoid  fever  from  various 
septic  fevers  and  acute  inflammatory  processes.  The  polymorphonuclear  leu- 
cocytes are  normal  in  number,  while  the  large  mononuclears  are  relatively 
increased.  When  an  acute  inflammatory  process  occurs  in  typhoid  fever  the 
leucocytes  show  an  increase  in  the  polynuclear  forms,  and  this  may  be  of  great 
diagnostic  moment. 

The  poBt-typhoid  anaemia  may  reach  an  extreme  grade.  In  one  of  my 
patients  the  blood-corpuscles  sank  to  1,300,000  per  c.  mm.  and  the  hsemoglohin 
to  about  20  per  cent.  These  severe  grades  of  ansemia  are  not  common  in  my 
e.xperience.  In  the  Munich  statistics  there  were  54  cases  with  general  and 
extreme  ana;mia.    Of  changes  in  the  blood  plasma  very  little  is  known. 

The  pulse  in  typhoid  fever  presents  no  special  characters.  It  is  increased 
in  rapidity,  but  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  fever,  and  this 
may  be  a  very  special  feature  in  the  early  stages.  There  is  no  acute  disease 
with  which,  in  the  early  stage,  a  dicrotic  pulse  ia  bo  frequently  associated. 
Even  with  high  fever  the  pulse  may  not  be  greatly  accelerated.  As  the  dis- 
ease progresses  the  pulse  becomes  more  rapid,  feebler,  and  small.  In  15  per 
cent,  of  our  cases  the  pulse  rate  rose  above  140.  In  the  extreme  prostration 
of  severe  cases  it  may  reach  150  or  more,  and  is  a  mere  undulation — the  so- 
called  running  pulse.  The  lowered  arterial  pressure  is  manifest  in  the  dusky 
lividity  of  the  skin  and  coldness  of  the  hands  and  feet. 

During  convalescence  the  pulse  gradually  returns  to  normal,  and  oc- 
casionally becomes  very  slow.  After  no  other  acute  fever  do  we  so  frequently 
meet  with  bradycardia.  I  have  counted  the  pulse  as  low  as  30,  and  instances 
are  on  record  of  still  fewer  beats  to  the  minute.  Tachycardia,  while  lesa  com- 
mon, may  be  a  very  troublesome  and  persistent  feature  of  convalescence. 

Blood  Pressure. — This  is  usually  from  115-125  mm.  Hg.  (Riva-Bocci 
instrument)  in  systole.  The  diastolic  pressure  has  the  norma!  relationship 
to  the  aystolic,  and  averages  85-100  mm.  Hg.  There  ia  a  gradual  fall  during' 
the  course  to  about  100-110  mm,  Hg.  at  the  beginning  of  apyrexia.  In  two 
or  three  weeks  later  the  pressure  has  usually  returned  to  normal.  Haemor- 
rhage usually  produces  a  marked  fall  both  in  the  systolic  and  diastolic  pres- 
sure. In  some  cases  of  perforation  there  is  a  sharp  rise  in  systolic  pressure. 
Tube  and  ice  sponges  usually  cause  a  rise  of  10-20  mm.  Hg. 

The  hearisovnds  may  be  normal  throughout  the  course.  In  severe  cases, 
the  first  sound  becomes  feeble  and  there  is  often  to  he  heard,  at  the  apex  and 
along  the  left  sternal  margin,  a  soft  systolic  murmur,  which  was  present  in 
22  per  cent,  of  our  cases.  Absence  of  the  first  sound  is  rare.  Gallop  rhythm 
is  not  uncommon.  In  the  extreme  feebleness  of  the  graver  forms,  the  first 
and  second  sound  become  very  similar,  and  the  long  pause  is  much  shortened 
(embryocardia). 
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Of  cardiac  complicatiooB,  pericarditis  is  rare  and  has  been  met  with  chiefly 
in  children  and  in  association  with  pneumonia.  It  was  present  in  three  of 
my  series  and  occurred  in  only  14  of  the  2,000  Munich  post  mortems.  Endo- 
carditis was  found  post  mortem  in  three  cases,  and  the  physical  signs  sug- 
gested its  presence  in  three  other  cases  in  the  series.  Myocarditis  is  more 
common,  and  is  indicated  by  a  progressive  weakening  of  the  heart-sounds  and 
enfoeblement  of  the  action  of  the  organ. 

Complications  in  the  Arteries. — Arteritis  with  thrombus  formation  oc- 
curred in  four  cases  in  the  series,  one  in  the  branches  of  the  middle  cerebral, 
two  in  the  femoral,  and  one  in  the  brachial.  In  one  case  gangrene  of  the  leg 
followed.  I  saw  a  similar  case  with  Boddick,  in  Montreal,  in  which  oblitera- 
tion of  the  left  femoral  artery  occurred  on  the  sixteenth  day,  and  of  the  vessel 
tin  the  right  side  on  tiie  twentieth  day,  with  gangrene  of  both  feet.  Pain, 
tenderness,  and  sn'elling  occur  over  the  artery,  with  diminution  or  disappear- 
ance of  the  pulsations  and  coldness  and  blueness  of  flie  extremity.  In  two 
of  the  cases  these  sj-mptoms  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  pulsation  returned 
not  only  in  the  peripheral,  but  in  the  affected  vessels  (Thayer),  Keen  refers 
to  4C  cases  of  arterial  gangrene,  of  which  8  were  bilateral,  19  on  the  right 
Fide,  and  19  on  the  left. 

Thrombi  in  the  Veins. — In  our  series  there  were  43  instances,  distributed 
in  the  following  veins:  femoral  23,  popliteal  5,  iliac  5,  veins  of  the  calf  6, 
internal  saphenous  3,  pulmonary  artery  and  common  iliac  1,  axillary  vein 
1  (Thayer).  1  saw  one  ease  in  the  right  circumfle.\  iliac  vein.  Femoral 
thrombosis  is  the  most  common,  and  almost  invariably  in  the  left  vessel, 
<luo,  as  Liebermeister  suggests,  to  the  fact  that  the  left  iliac  vein  is 
<-rossed  by  the  right  iliac  artery,  and  tlic  blood  flow  is  not  so  free. 
The  symptoms  of  this  complication  are  very  definite— the  fever  may  increase 
or  recur.  Chills  occurred  in  11  of  all  the  cases.  Pain  and  swelling  at  the  site 
arc  constantly  present,  and  the  thrombotic  mass  can  be  felt,  not  always  at 
first,  nor  is  it  well  to  feel  for  it.  Swelling  of  the  leg  follows  as  a  rule,  but 
it  is  rarely  so  extreme,  and  never,  I  think,  so  painful  as  the  puerperal  phleg- 
masia alba  dolens.  In  the  iliac  thrombosis  the  pain  may  be  severe  and  lead 
to  the  suspicion  of  perforation,  as  in  one  of  our  cases.  Leucocytosis  is  usually 
present,  in  12  cases  it  rose  above  10,000.  Five  of  tlie  4;J  cases  died,  2  only 
as  a  result  of  the  tlircnibus;  in  the  case  of  axillary  thrombosis  from  pulmo- 
nary embolism,  in  one  embolism  of  the  inferior  cava  and  right  auricle  from  the 
dislocation  of  a  piece  of  thrombus  from  the  left  iliac  vein.  Thayer  examined 
Ifi  of  the  patients  at  varying  periods  after  convalescence,  and  found  in  every 
case  more  or  less  disability  from  the  varices  and  persistent  swelling.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  recovery  is  complete. 

DiGK.STivE  System. — Loss  of  appetite  is  early,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  relish 
for  food  is  not  regained  until  convalescence.  Thirst  is  constant,  and  should 
li.-  fully  and  freely  gratified.  The  tongue  presents  the  changes  inevitable  in  a 
prolonged  fever.  Early  in  the  disease  it  is  moist,  swollen,  and  coated  with  a 
thin  white  fur,  which,  as  the  fever  progresses,  becomes  denser.  It  may  remain 
moist  throughout.  In  severe  cases,  particularly  those  with  delirium,  the 
tongue  becomes  very  dry,  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  such  patients  breathe 
with  the  mouth  open.  It  may  be  covered  with  a  brown  or  brownish-black  fur, 
or  with  crusts  between  which  are  cracks  and  fissures.    In  these  cases  the  teeth 
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and  lips  maj  be  covered  with  a  dark  brownish  matter  called  gordes — a  mix- 
ture of  food,  epithelial  debris,  and  micro-organisms.  By  keeping  thfl  mouth 
and  tongue  clean  from  the  outset,  the  fisBures,  which  are  extremely  painful, 
may  be  prevented.  Acute  glossitis  occurred  in  one  case  at  the  onset  of  the 
relapse.  During  convalescence  the  tongue  gradually  becomes  clean,  and  the 
fur  is  thrown  off,  almost  imperceptibly  or  occasionally  in  flakes. 

The  secretion  of  saliva  is  often  diminiEhed;  salivation  is  rare. 

Parotitis  was  present  in  45  of  the  2,000  Munich  cases.  It  occurred  in 
14  cases  in  my  series;  of  these,  5  died.  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  third  week 
in  very  severe  cases.  Extensive  eloughing  may  follow  in  the  tissues  of  the 
nedc.  Usually  unilateral,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  going  on  to  suppura- 
tion, it  is  regarded  as  a  very  fatal  complication,  but  recovery  has  followed 
in  nine  of  my  cases.  It  undoubtedly  may  arise  from  extension  of  inflammation 
along  Steno's  duct.  This  is  probably  not  so  serious  a  form  as  when  it  arises 
from  metastatic  inflammation.  In  four  cases  the  submaxillary  glands  were 
involved  alone,  in  one  a  cellulitis  of  the  neck  extended  from  the  gland  and 
proved  fatal.  Parotitis  may  occur  after  the  fever  has  subsided.  A  remarkable 
localized  sweating  in  the  parotid  region  is  an  occasional  sequel  of  the  abscess. 

The  pharynx  may  be  the  seat  of  catarrh  or  ulceration.  Sometimes  the 
fauces  are  deeply  congested.  Membranous  pharyngitis,  a  serions  and  fatal 
complication,  may  come  on  in  the  third  week.  Difficulty  in  swallowing  may 
result  from  ulcers  of  the  cesophagus,  and  in  one  of  our  cases  stricture  fol- 
lowed.*    Thyroiditis  may  occur  with  ahscesB  formation. 

The  gastric  symptoms  are  extremely  variable.  Xauses  and  vomiting  are 
not  common.  There  are  instances,  however,  in  which  vomiting,  resisting  all 
measures,  is  a  marked  feature  from  the  outset,  and  may  directly  cause  death 
from  exhaustion.  Vomiting  does  not  often  occur  in  the  second  and  third 
weeks,  unless  associated  with  some  serions  complication.  Ulcers  have  been 
found  in  the  stomach.    Hiematemesis  occurred  in  4  of  our  cases. 

Intestinal  Symptoms. — Diarrhoea  is  a  very  variable  symptom,  occurring 
in  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Of  1,500  cases,  516  had  diarrhcea 
before  entering,  200  during  their  stay  in  hospital.  It  frequently  follows  the 
giving  of  purgatives  and  the  small  percentage  in  the  hospital  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  use  no  purges  or  intestinal  antiseptics.  Its  absence  must 
not  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  intestinal  lesions  are  of  slight  extent. 
I  have  seen,  on  several  occasions,  the  most  extensive  inflltration  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  Fever's  glands  of  the  small  intestine,  with  the  colon  filled  with 
solid  fffices.  The  diarrhoea  is  caused  less  by  the  ulcers  than  by  the  associated 
catarrh,  and,  as  in  tuberculosis,  it  is  probable  that  when  this  is  in  the  large 
intestine  the  discharges  are  more  frequent.  It  is  most  common  toward  the 
end  of  the  first  and  throughout  the  second  week,  but  it  may  not  occur  until 
the  third  or  even  the  fourth  week.  The  number  of  discharges  ranges  from 
3  to  8  or  10  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  They  are  usually  abundant,  thin, 
grayish-yellow,  granular,  of  the  consistency  and  appearance  of  pea-soup,  and 
resemble  very  much,  as  Addison  remarked,  the  normal  contents  of  the  small 
howel.  The  reaction  is  alkaline  and  the  odor  offensive.  On  standing,  the 
discharges  separate  into  a  thin  serous  layer,  containing  albumin  and  salts, 

"Mitcliell,  CEsopbageal  Complieatioas  iu  Typhoid  Fever  (Studies  II). 
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and  a  lower  stratum,  coDBisting  of  epithelial  debris,  remnants  of  food,  and 
numeroua  cryatals  of  triple  phosphates.  Blood  may  be  in  small  amount,  and 
odIt  recognized  by  the  microscope.  Sloughs  of  the  Peyer's  glands  occur 
either  as  grayish-yeilow  fragments  or  occasionally  as  ovoid  masses,  an  inch 
or  more  in  length,  in  which  portions  of  the  bowel  tissue  may  be  found.    The 
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CnAMT  H.—Hjeuorshage  fiom  the  Bowils.    EiPiD  Fall  op  Teuperaturk. 

bacilli  are  not  found  in  the  stools  until  the  end  of  the  first  or  the  middle  of 
the  second  week.    Constipation  was  present  in  51  per  cent,  of  this  series. 

Bamorrhage  from  the  bowels  is  a  serious  complication,  occurring  in  about 
7  per  cent  of  all  cases.  It  had  occurred  in  99  of  the  2,000  fatal  Munich 
CBBes.  In  1,500  cases  treated  in  my  wards  hiemorrhage  occurred  in  118,  and 
in  12  death  followed  the  hemorrhage.    It  occurred  in  1,641  (7  per  cent.)  of 
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23,721  collected  cases  (McCrae).  Tliere  may  be  only  a  slight  trace  of  blood 
in  the  atools,  but  often  it  is  a  profuse,  free  hEemorrhage.  It  occurs  most 
commonly  between  the  end  of  the  second  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
week,  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  sloughs.  Occasionally,  early  in  the 
course,  it  results  simply  from  the  intense  hyperemia.  It  usually  comes  on 
without  warning.  A  sensation  of  sinking  or  collapse  is  experienced  by  the 
patient,  the  temperature  falls,  and  may,  as  in  the  annexed  chart,  drop  G°  or  7° 
in  a  few  hours.  Fatal  coUapBc  may  supervene  before  the  blood  appears  in 
the  stool.  Hsemorrhage  usually  occurs  in  cases  of  conBiderable  severity,  but 
Graves  and  Trousseau  held  that  it  was  not  a  very  dangerous  symptom. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  meliena  may  also  be  part  of  a  general  htem> 
orrhagic  tendency  (to  be  referred  to  later),  in  which  case  it  is  associated  with 
petechife  and  hsematurla.  There  may  be  a  special  family  predisposition  to 
intestinal  hemorrhages  in  typhoid  fever. 

Meleorism,  a  frequent  symptom,  is  not  serious  if  of  moderate  grade,  but 
when  excessive  is  usually  of  ill  omen.  Owing  to  defective  tone  in  the  walls, 
in  severe  cases  to  their  infiltration  with  serum,  gas  accumulates  in  the  stom- 
ach, small  and  large  bowel,  particularly  in  the  last.  Pushing  up  the  dia- 
phragm, it  interferes  very  much  with  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and 
may  also  favor  perforation.  Gurgling  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  exists  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cases,'  and  indicates  simply  the  presence  of  gas  and  fluid 
faeces  in  the  colon  and  ciecum. 

Abdominal  pain  and  tenderness  were  present  in  three-fifthB  of  a  series 
of  500  cases  studied  with  special  reference  to  the  point  by  T.  MeCrac. 
In  some  it  was  only  present  at  the  onset.  Pain  occurred  during  the  course  in 
about  one-third  of  the  cases.  This  is  due  in  some  instances  to  conditions 
apart  from  the  bowel  lesions,  such  as  pleurisy,  distention  of  tlie  bladder,  and 
phlebitis.  It  may  be  associated  with  diarrhtea,  severe  constipation,  peri- 
splenitis, or  acute  abdominal  complications.  Fain  occurs  with  some  cases  of 
hiemorrhage,  but  is  most  constantly  present  with  perforation.  In  a  largo 
group  no  cause  could  be  found  for  the  pain,  and  if  other  symptoms  be  asso- 
ciated the  condition  may  lead  to  error  in  diagnosis.  Operation  for  appendi- 
citis has  been  performed  in  the  early  stage  of  typhoid  fever,  owing  to  the 
combination  of  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  fever  and  consti))ation. 

Pebforation. — From  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  deatlis  are  due  to 
perforation,  and  as  there  were  35,379  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  in  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1900,  this  gives  between  9,000  and  13,000  deaths  from  this 
cause.  Among  34,91G  collected  cases  perforation  occurred  in  3.1  per  cent, 
(McCrao).  While  it  may  occur  as  early  as  the  first  wcelc,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority it  is  at  the  height  of  the  disease  in  the  third  week,  and  much  more  fre- 
quently in  the  severe  cases,  particularly  those  associated  with  tympanites, 
diarrhcea,  and  haemorrhage.  It  may  occur,  liowevcr,  in  very  mild  attacks  and 
with  great  suddenness,  when  the  patient  is  apparently  projiressing  favorably. 

Symptoms  of  Perforation. — By  far  the  most  important  single  indication  is 
a  sudden,  sharp  pain  of  increasing  severity,  often  paroxysmal  in  character.  It 
is  rarely  absent,  except  in  the  small  group  of  cases  with  profound  toxeemia. 
The  situation  is  most  frequent  in  the  hypogastric  region  and  to  the  right  of 
the  middle  line.  Tenderness  on  pressure  is  present  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  usually  in  the  hypogastric  and  right  iliac  regions,  sometimes  diffuse; 
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it  may  only  be  brought  out  on  deep  prt-esure.  As  LeConte  points  out,  when 
the  perfontioD  happens  to  be  in  contact  with  the  parietal  peritoneum  the 
local  featarea  ou  palpation  are  much  more  marked  than  when  the  perforated 
ulcer  ia  neit  to  a  coil  or  to  the  mesentery.  There  may  be  early  irritability 
of  the  bladder,  with  frequent  micturition,  and  pain  extending  toward  the 
penis.  A  third  important  sign  is  muscle  rigidity,  increased  tension,  and 
spasm  on  any  &tt«inpt  to  palpate.  The  temperature  may  rise  for  a  few  hours 
to  fall  later  or  may  drop  at  once.  The  pulse  and  respiration  rate  are  usually 
increased.  Following  these  features  in  a  few  hours  there  is  usually  a  reaction, 
and  then  the  features  of  general  peritonitis  become  manifest  to  a  more  or  less 
marked  degree.  Among  the  general  features,  the  faciea  of  the  patient  shows 
changes;  there  is  increased  pallor,  a  pinched  expression  of  the  face,  and  as  the 
symptoms  progress  and  toward  the  end  a  marked  Hippocratic  facies,  a  dusky 
suffusion,  and  tlie  forehead  bathed  in  a  clammy  perspiration.  The  tempera- 
ture  rises  with  the  increase  of  the  peritonitis.  The  pulse  quickens,  is  running 
and  thready,  the  heart's  action  becomes  progreBsively  more  feeble,  and  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  respiration.  Vomiting  is  a  variable 
feature;  it  is  present  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  Hiccough  is  common  and 
may  occur  early,  but  more  frequently  late. 

The  local  abdominal  features  are  often  more  important  than  the  general, 
as  it  is  surprising  to  notice  how  excellent  the  condition  of  a  patient  may  be 
with  perforative  peritonitis.  Limitation  of  the  respiratory  movements  is  usn- 
ally  present,  perhaps  confined  to  the  hypogastric  area.  Increasing  distention 
is  the  rule,  but  perforation  and  peritonitis  may  occur,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
with  an  abdomen  flat  or  even  scaphoid.  Increasing  pain  on  pressure,  increas- 
ing muscle  spasm  and  tension  of  the  wall  are  important  signs.  Percussion 
may  reveal  a  flat  note  in  the  flanks,  due  to  exudate.  A  friction  may  be  present 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  onset  of  the  perforation.  Obliteration  of  the  liver 
flatness  in  the  nipple  line  may  be  caused  by  excessive  tympany,  but  rapid 
obliteration  of  liver  flatness  in  a  flat,  or  a  not  much  distended  abdomen,  is  a 
valuable  sign.  Examination  of  the  rectum  may  show  fullness  or  tenderness 
in  the  pelvis.    Advance  in  the  abdominal  signs  is  an  important  point. 

In  a  majority  of  all  cases  there  is  a  rise  in  the  leucocytes,  and  when  pres- 
ent may  be  a  valuable  help,  but  it  is  not  constant.  Increase  in  the  blood  pres- 
sure is  not  constant. 

Oeneral  peritonitis,  without  perforation  of  the  bowel,  may  occur  by  exten- 
sion from  an  ulcer,  or  by  rupture  of  a  softened  mesenteric  gland,  or,  as  in 
one  recent  case  in  my  series,  from  inflammation  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  It 
waa  present  in  2.2  per  cent,  of  the  Munich  autopsies. 

Perforation  is  almost  invariably  fatal.  In  a  few  cases  healing  takes  place 
spontaneously,  as  is  beautifully  shown  in  one  of  the  Fennsylvania  Hospital 
specimens,  or  the  orifice  may  be  closed  by  a  tag  of  omentum.  s8  in  a  remark- 
able case  reported  by  J.  Milton  Miller.  There  is  a  group  of  cases  in  which 
hemorrhage  complicates  the  perforation  and  adds  to  the  dtfliculty  in  diagnosis. 
In  7  of  our  43  cases  hemorrhage  accompanied  the  perforation ;  in  3  others  the 
haemorrhage  had  occurred  some  days  before. 

The  diagnoais  of  perforation,  easy  enough  at  times,  is  not  without  serions 
diflicnlties.  The  conditions  for  which  it  has  been  mistaken  in  my  wards  have 
been :  appendicitis,  oconrring  during  the  course  of  the  typhoid  fever,  phlebitis 
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of  the  iliac  vein  witli  great  pain,  lisemorrliuge,  and  in  one  case  a  local  perito- 
nitis without  perforation,  for  which  no  cause  was  found.  Recovery  followed 
the  exploratory  operation,  which  was  made  in  all  but  one  (htemorrliage  case) 
of  the  cases.   Exploration  is  justifiahle  and  better  than  delay  in  suspicions  cases. 

Ascites  occure  in  rare  instancee  (McPhedran), 

The  SPLEEN  is  usually  enlarged,  and  the  edge  was  felt  below  the  costal 
margin  in  71.6  per  cent,  of  my  cases.  Percussion  is  uncertain,  aa,  owing  to 
distension  of  the  stomach  and  colon,  even  the  normal  area  of  dulness  may  not 
be  obtainable.    Enlargement  is  often  not  marlied  in  elderly  patients, 

IjIvkh. — Symptoms  on  the  part  of  this  organ  are  rare. 

(a)  Jmmdicf,  was  present  in  only  8  cases  of  my  series.  Catarrh  of  the 
dncbt.  toxa'inia,  abscess,  and  oecasionally  gall-gtones  are  the  uaual  causes. 

(6)  AhscfsK. — Solitary  abBceas  is  exceedingly  rare  and  occurred  in  but  3 
cases  in  my  scries.  It  may  occur  early  in  the  disease,  but  most  frequently  is  a 
sequel,  von  Eberts  has  collected  30  cases,  in  9  of  which  the  typhoid  baciilus 
was  isolated  from  the  pus.  In  about  half  the  cases  the  right  lobe  was  affected. 
Eighteen  of  the  patients  recovered.  Abscess  may  follow  the  intestinal  lesion 
or  a  complication  as  parotitis.  Suppuratve  pylephlebitis  may  follow  perfora- 
tion of  the  appendix.    Suppurative  cholangitis  has  been  described. 

(c)  CkohcyslitU  occurred  in  19  cases  of  the  series.  Pain  in  the  region 
of  the  gall-bladder  is  tlie  most  constant  symptom.  TendemesH,  muscle  spasm 
with  rigidity,  and  a  gall-bladder  tumor  are  present  in  a  majority  of  the  cases. 
Jaundice  is  inconstant.  Leucocytosis  usually  occurs.  With  perforation  there 
may  be  a  marked  drop  in  the  fever  and  the  onset  of  signs  of  peritonitis.  In 
simple  cholecystitis  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  may  abate,  and  recovery  fol- 
low. Suppuration  may  occur  with  infection  of'  the  bile  passages.  Months 
-  or  years  after  (eighteen  years  in  Hunner's  case)  the  bacilli  may  cause 
cholecyetitia  or  gall-Btonos,  Typhoid  bacilli  have  been  found  as  a  cause  of 
cholecystitis  in  patients  who  never  had  typhoid  fever. 

(rf)  GaJl-stones.—Bemheim  called  attention  to  the  frequency  of  chole- 
lithiasis after  typhoid  fever.  It  is  probably  associated  with  the  presence  of 
typhoid  bacilli  in  the  gall-bladder  (see  under  Gall-Stones). 

Pancreas. — Hsemorrhagic  pancreatitis  has  occurred  rarely. 

Eespiratort  System. — Epistaxis,  an  etrly  sjinptom,  precedes  typhoid 
fever  more  commonly  than  any  other  febrile  affection.  It  is  occasionally 
profuse  and  serious  and  may  occur  during  the  course. 

Laryngitis  is  not  very  common.  The  ulcers  and  the  perichondritis  have 
already  been  described.  (Edema,  apart  from  ulceration,  is  rare.  In  the 
United  States  the  laryngeal  complications  of  typhoid  fever  seem  much  less 
frequent  than  on  the  Continent.  I  have  twice  seen  severe  perichondritis ;  both 
of  the  cases  recovered,  one  after  the  expectoration  of  large  portions  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  Keen  and  Liining  have  collected  221  cases  of  serious  surgi- 
cal complications  of  the  larynx.  General  emphysema  may  follow  the  per- 
foration of  an  ulcer.  Stenosis  is  a  very  serious  sequence.  It  would  appear 
that  paralysi:  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  is  more  common  than  we  have  sup- 
posed. Przcdboraki  (Volkmann's  Sammhing,  No,  182)  s>-stematically  ex- 
amined the  larynx  in  100  consecutive  cases  and  found  25  with  paralysis.  The 
condition  is  nearly  always  due  to  neuritis,  sometimes  in  connection  with 
sffectioDB  of  other  nerves. 
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Bronchitis  is  one  of  t)ie  most  frequent  initial  symptoms.  It  is  indicated 
by  the  presence  of  sibil&nt  r&lcs.  The  smaller  tubes  may  be  involved,  pro- 
ducing urgent  cough  and  even  alight  cyanosis.  Collapse  and  lobular  pneu- 
monia may  also  occur. 

Lobar  pneumonia  is  met  with  under  two  conditions : 

(a)  At  the  outset,  the  jmeumo-typhus  of  the  Germans.  This  occurred  in 
three  of  our  cases.  After  an  indiBposition  of  a  day  or  so,  the  patient  is  seized 
with  a  chill,  has  high  fever,  pain  in  the  side,  and  within  forty-eight  hours 
there  are  signs  of  consolidation  and  the  evidences  of  an  ordinary  lobar  pneu- 
monia. The  intestinal  symptoms  may  Bot  occur  until  toward  the  end  of  the 
first  week  or  later;  the  pulmonary  symptoms  piTsist,  crisis  does  not  occur; 
the  aspect  of  the  patient  changes,  and  by  the  end  of  the  second  week  the 
clinical  picture  is  that;  of  typhoid  fever.  Spots  may  then  be  present  and 
doubts  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case  are  solved.  In  other  instsnces,  in  the 
absence  of  a  characteristic  eruption,  the  case  remains  doubtful,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  disease  has  l>een  pneumonia,  in  which  the  so- 
called  typhoid  symptoms  have  developed,  or  whether  it  was  typhoid  fever 
with  early  implication  of  the  lungs.  This  condition  may  depend  upon  an 
early  localization  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  the  lung, 

(5)  Iiobar  pneumonia  forms  a  serious  and  by  no  means  infrequent  com- 
plication of  the  second  or  third  week — in  19  of  our  cases.  It  was  present  in 
over  8  per  cent,  of  the  Munich  cases.  The  symptoms  are  usually  not  marked. 
There  may  be  no  rusty  sputum,  and,  unless  sought  for,  the  condition  is  fre- 
quently overlooked.  The  etiological  agent  in  these  cases  is  still  in  dispute. 
Typhoid  bacilli  have  been  isolated  from  the  sputum  by  Jehle,  Ran,  and  others. 
They  have  also  been  isolated  from  the  consolidatud  lungs  at  autopsy,  but  in 
such  cases  the  pneumococci  may  have  been  originally  present,  and  the  typhoid 
bacilli  secondary  invaders.  In  all  cases  of  pneumonia  during  typhoid  fever 
occurring  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  coming  to  autopsy,  the  pncu- 
mocDccus  could  be  demonstrated  in  the  consolidated  lung.  Infarction,  ab- 
scess, and  gangrene  are  occasionally  pulmonary  complications. 

Eypottalic  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  cedema,  due  to  enfeebled  circula- 
tion, occur  in  the  later  periods  o£  the  disease.  The  physical  signs  are  defective 
resonance  at  the  bases, feeble  breath-sounds, and, on  deep  inspiration,  moiHt  rali-s, 

Hamoptyais  may  occur.     Creagh  reports  a  case  in  which  it  caused  death. 

J'Irurisy  was  present  in  about  8  j>er  cent,  of  the  Jfunich  auto|)si<'S.  It 
'Kcurred  in  3  per  cent,  of  my  series.  It  may  occur  at  the  outwct — plciiro- 
typlioid — or  slowly  during  convalescence,  in  which  case  it  is  almost  always 
purulent  and  due  to  the  typhoid  bacillus. 

Pneumothorax  is  rare.  Hale  White  has  reported  two  cases,  in  both  of 
which  pleurisy  existed.  After  death,  no  lesions  of  the  lungs  or  bronchi  were 
discovered.  The  condition  may  be  due  to  straining,  or  to  the  rupture  of  a 
small  pysemic  abscess.     It  may  occur  also  during  convalescence. 

Nervous  System. — Cerebrospinal  Form. — As  already  noted,  the  disease 
may  set  in  with  intense  and  persisting  headache,  or  an  aggravated  form  of 
oenralgia.  There  are  cases  in  which  'the  effect  of  the  poison  is  manifested 
on  the  nervous  system  early  and  with  the  greatest  intensity.  There  are  head- 
aph«,  photophobia,  retraction  of  the  neck,  marked  twitchings  of  tlie  muscles, 
rigidity,  and  even  convulsions.    In  such  cases  the  diagnosis  of  meningitis  is 
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invariably  made.  The  cases  showing  marked  meningeal  features  during  the 
course  of  the  diaeaae  may  be  divided  into  three  groups.  First,  those  with 
symptoms  Buggeetive  of  meningitis,  but  without  localizing  features  and  with- 
out at  post  mortem  the  anatomical  lesions  of  meningitis.  In  every  series  of 
cases  numerous  such  examples  occur.  Secondly,  the  cases  of  so-called  serous 
meningitis.  There  is  a  localization  of  typhoid  bacilli  in  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  and  a  mild  inflammatory  reaction,  but  without  suppurative  meningitis. 
Cole  has  collected  thirteen  such  cases,  five  of  them  occurring  in  our  series. 
Probably  more  frequent  lumbar  punctures  will  show  that  this  occurs  not 
infrequently.  Thirdly,  true  typhoid  suppurative  meningitis  due  to  B.  typho- 
sus. Only  one  such  case  occurred  in  our  scries,  and  Cole  has  collected  thir- 
teen from  the  literature.  Meningitis  in  typhoid  fever  is  occasionally  due  to 
other  organisms,  as  the  tubercle  bacillus,  or  the  micrococcus  intracellularis. 
Marked  convulsive  movements,  local  or  general,  with  coma  and  delirium,  are 
seen  also  in  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses. 

Delirium,  usually  present  in  very  severe  cases,  is  certainly  less  frequent 
under  a  rigid  plan  of  hydrotherapy.  It  may  exist  from  the  outset,  hut  usu- 
ally does  not  occur  until  the  second  and  sometimes  not  until  the  third  week. 
It  may  be  slight  and  only  nocturnal.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  a  quiet  delirium,  though 
there  are  ca^es  in  which  the  patient  is  very  noisy  and  constantly  tries  to  get 
out  of  bed,  and,  unless  carefully  watched,  may  escape.  The  patient  does 
not  often  l)ecome  maniacal.  In  heavy  drinkers  the  delirium  may  have  the 
character  of  delirium  tremens.  Even  in  patients  who  have  no  positive  deli- 
rium, the  mental  processes  are  usually  dulled  and  the  aspect  is  listless  and 
apathetic.  In  severe  cases  the  patient  passes  into  a  condition  of  uncon- 
sciousness. The  eyes  may  be  open,  but  he  is  oblivious  to  all  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances and  neither  knows  nor  can  indicate  his  wants.  The  urine  and 
fteces  are  passed  involuntarily.  In  this  pseudo-wakeful  state,  or  coma  vigil, 
as  it  is  called,  the  eyes  are  open  and  the  patient  is  constantly  muttering.  The 
lips  and  tongue  are  tremulous;  there  are  twitchings  of  the  fingers  and  wrists 
— subsultuB  tendinum  and  carphologia.  He  picks  at  the  bedclothes  or  grasps 
at  invisible  objects.  These  are  among  the  most  serious  symptoms  of  the 
disease  and  always  indicate  danger. 

Convulsions  in  typhoid  fever  are  rare.  There  were  7  instances  in  my 
MTies.  They  occur :  first,  at  the  onset  of  the  disease,  particularly  in  children ; 
secondly,  as  a  manifestation  of  the  toxtemia ;  and  thirdly,  as  a  result  of  severe 
cerebral  complications — thrombosis,  meningitis,  or  acute  encephalitis.  Occa- 
sionally in  convalescence  convulsions  may  occur  from  unknown  causes.  Of 
the  7  cases  3  died. 

Seuriiin,  which  is  not  uncommon — 11  cases  in  the  series — may  be  local  or 
a  widespread  affection. 

Multiple  neuritis  comes  on  usually  during  convalescence.  The  legs  may 
be  affected,  or  the  four  extremities.  The  cases  are  often  difficult  to  differen- 
tiate from  those  with  subacute  poliomyelitis.     Recovery  is  the  rule. 

Local  Neuritis. — This  may  occur  during  the  height  of  the  fever  or  after 
convalescence  is  established.  It  may  set  in  with  agonizing  pain,  and  with 
sensitiveness  of  the  affected  nerve  trunks.  The  local  neuritis  may  affect  the 
nerves  of  an  arm  or  of  a  leg,  and  involve  chiefly  the  extensors,  so  that  there 
is  wrist-drop  or  foot-drop.     The  arm  or  leg  may  be  much  swollen  and  the 
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skin  over  it  erythematonB.  A  curious  conditioD,  probably  a  local  neuritis,  is 
that  which  was  first  described  by  Handford  as  tender  toes,  and  wbich  appears 
to  be  more  common  after  the  bath  treatment.  The  tips  and  pads  of  the  toes, 
rarely  the  pads  at  their  bases,  become  exquisitely  sensitive,  so  that  the  patient 
can  not  bear  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes.  There  is  no  discoloration  and  no 
swelling,  and  it  disappears  usually  within  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Painful  muscleg  are  not  uncommon,  particularly  in  the  calves.  I  have 
reported  a  series  of  cases  (Studies  III).  Painful  cramps  may  also  occur.  In 
some  of  the  cases  of  painful  legs  the  condition  is  a  myoaitis;  in  others  the 
swelling  and  pain  may  be  due  to  thrombosis  in  the  deeper  veins. 

Poliomyelitis  may  occur  with  the  symptoms  of  acute  ascending  paralysis 
and  prove  fatal  in  a  few  days.  More  frequently  it  is  less  acute,  and  causes 
either  a  paraplegia  or  a  limited  atrophic  paralysis  of  one  arm  or  leg. 

Hemiplegia  is  a  rare  complication.  Smithies  (1907)  collected  40  cases  in 
2G  of  which  aphasia  occurred  and  in  10  the  hemiplegia  was  preceded  by  con- 
Tulsiona.  In  21  cases  the  paralysis  was  on  the  right  side.  The  lesion  is 
usually  thrombosis  of  the  arteries,  less  often  a  meningo-encephalitis.  The 
aphasia  nsnally  disappears. 

Aphasia,  apart  from  hemiplegia,  occurs  rarely  and  usually  in  children. 
The  prognosii  it  good. 

IVue  tetany  occurs  aometimea,  and  hae  been  reported  in  connection  with 
certain  epidemics.     It  may  Kt  In  during  the  height  of  the  dlseape. 

Typhoid  Psychasee. — There  are  three  groups  of  pasee;  first,  an  initial 
delirium,  which  may  be  serious,  and  cause  the  patient  to  wander  away  front 
his  home,  or  he  may  even  become  maQiacal ;  secondly,  the  pBychosig  associated 
directly  with  the  pyrexia  and  the  toxeemta ;  in  a  few  cases  this  outlasts  the 
disappearaDce  of  the  fever  for  months  or  even  years;  and,  lastly,  the  asthenic 
paychoeia  of  convalescence,  more  common  after  typhoid  than  after  any  gthep 
fever.  The  prognosis  is  usually  good.  Edsall  has  studied  the  condition  In 
children,  finding  69  cases,  of  whidi  43  recovered. 

There  is  a  distresBing  post-typhoid  neurasthenia,  in  which  for  months  o? 
even  for  years  the  patient  is  unable  to  get  Into  harmony  with  his  surrounding*; 

Special  Senses- — ffye.-^onjunctivitIs,  simpie  op  phlyctenular,  some, 
timet  with  keratitis  and  iritis,  may  develop,  Panopbthslmitia  has  been  re- 
ported in  one  case  in  association  with  hfemoTThage  (Finlay),  Losa  of  accomi 
modation  may  occur,  usually  in  the  asthenia  of  convalescence.  Oculo-motop 
perslyiis  has  been  seen,  due  probably  to  neuritis.  Betina}  h^moFrhages  may 
occur  alone  or  in  aasoctatlon  with  other  hemorrhagic  features.  Po|ible  optie 
neuritia  has  been  described  in  the  course  of  the  fever.  It  may  be  independent 
of  meningitis,  Atrophy  may  follow,  but  these  compHpations  are  excessivply 
rare.  Cataract  may  follow  Inflammation  of  the  nveal  tract,  Other  r^rp  com? 
plications  are  thrombosis  of  the  orbital  veins  and  orbital  hamorrhage,  (gee 
dfi  Scbwcinitz  In  Keen's  monograph  for  fnll  considerstion  of  the  snhject-) 

Bar. — Otitis  media  is  not  infrequent,  2.5  per  cent,  in  Hongst's  collected 
aaat.  We  have  never  found  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  the  discharge.  Serious 
remilts  are  rare;  only  one  ease  of  mastoid  disease  qccDrred  in  "nr  sprier. 
Tlie  otfHa  may  pet  In  with  s  Phill  and  an  aggravation  of  the  fevpp. 

Renal  STamf. — Retention  of  urine  ip  ap  early  symptpTn  an4  may  be  tjip 
canae  of  abdomlDBl  pain.    It  may  recur  throughout  the  attack.    Stippr^mQ^ 
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of  urine  is  rare.  The  urine  is  usually  diminiBhed  at  first,  lias  the  ordinary 
febrile  characters,  and  the  pigments  are  increased.  Later  in  the  disease  it  is 
more  abundant  and  lighter  in  color. 

Polyuria  is  not  very  uncommon.  While  most  common  during  conva- 
lescence,  the  increase  may  be  sudden  in  the  second  week  at  the  height  of  the 
fever,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Fussell.  The  amount  of  urine  depends  very 
much  on  the  fluid  taken.  Patients  treated  by  what  is  known  as  the  washing- 
out  method,  in  which  large  quantities  of  water  are  taken,  may  pass  enor- 
ninuB  amounts,  18  or  19  litres.  One  of  my  patients  passed  as  much  as  33 
litres  in  one  day ! 

The  Diazo-reacHon  of  Ehrlich  was  found  in  894  of  1,407"  cases.  It  may 
be  present  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  the  rash,  and  aa  late  as  the  twenty- 
second  day.  The  value  of  the  test  is  lessened  by  its  occurrence'  in  cases  of 
miliary  tuberculoais,  in  malarial  fever,  and  occasionally  in  the  acute  diseases 
associated  with  high  fever.  In  cases  passing  large  quantities  of  urine,  the 
diazo-reaction  is  very  feeble  or  even  absent.  The  urotoxic  coefficient  in 
typhoid  fever  is  high  and  is  said  to  be  increased  by  the  tuba, 

Bacilluria  cansed  by  the  typhoid  bacilli  occurs  in  about  one-third  of  the 
cases.  The  urine  may  be  turbid  from  their  presence  and  in  the  test-tube  give 
a  peculiar  shimmer.  There  may  be  millions  of  bacilli  to  the  cubic  milli- 
metre without  pyuria  or  any  symptoms  of  renal  or  bladder  trouble.  The 
routine  administration  of  hexamiiie  diminishes  the  occurrence  of  typhoid 
bacilluria.  Tlie  bacilli  may  be  present  in  the  urine  for  years  after  the  attack 
(see  Gwyn,  Studies  III).  Of  51  cases  during  the  session  of  1900-1901  in  my 
clinic.  Cole  found  typhoid  bacilli  in  the  urine  in  16. 

The  renal  complications  in  typhoid  fever  may  be  thus  grouped: 

(a)  Febrile  albuminuria  is  common  and  of  no  special  significance.  It 
was  present  in  999  of  1,500  cases,  G6  per  cent.  Tube  casts  were  present  in 
568  cases,  37.8  per  cent,     Utemoglobinuria  occurred  in  one  case. 

(b)  Acute  nephritis  at  the  onset  or  during  the  height  of  the  disease — 
the  nephro-iyphus  of  the  Germans,  the  fievre  typhoid  &  forme  renale  of  the 
French — may  set  in,  masking  in  many  instances  the  true  nature  of  the 
malady.  After  an  indisposition  of  a  few  days  there  may  be  fever,  pain  in 
tlie  back,  and  the  passage  of  a  small  amount  of  bloody  urine. 

(c)  Nephritis  during  convalescence  is  rare,  and  is  usually  associated  with 
ana>mia  and  oedema.     Chronic  nephritis  is  a  moat  exceptional  sequel. 

(d)  The  lymphomatous  nephritis,  described  by  E.  Wagner,  and  already 
referred  to  in  the  section  on  morbid  anatomy,  produces,  as  a  rule,  no  symptoms. 

(e)  Pyuria,  a  not  uncommon  complication,  may  be  associated  with  the 
typhoid  or  the  colon  bacillus,  less  often  with  staphylococci.  It  disappears 
during  convalescence.  It  is  usually  due  to  a  simple  catarrh  of  the  bladder^ 
rarely  to  an  intense  cystitis, 

(/)  Post-typhoid  PyeUti-K. — One  or  both  kidneys  may  be  involved,  either 
at  ttio  height  of  the  disease  or  during  convalescence.  There  may  be  blood 
and  pus  at  first,  later  pus  alone,  varying  in  amount.  A  severe  pyelonephritis 
may  follow.  Tlie  colon  bacillus  is  often  the  organism  present.  Perinephric 
ahsrexs  is  a  rare  sequel. 

(Iknkrative  System. — Orrhilin  is  occasionally  met  with.  Kinnicutt  has 
collected  5^  cases  in  th<>  literature.     It  is  usually  associated  with  a  catarrhal 
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urethritis.  Induration  or  atrophy  may  occur,  and  more  rarely  euppuration. 
It  was  present  in  4  caees  in  my  series.  In  1  case  double  hydrocele  developed 
suddenly  on  the  nineteenth  day  (Dimlap).    Frostatitis  occurs  rarely. 

Acute  mastitis,  which  may  go  on  to  suppuration,  is  a  rare  complication. 
It  was  present  is  3  cases  of  my  series  during  the  fever  and  in  one  late  in 
convalescence. 

OsBEOUs  System. — Among  the  most  troublesome  of  the  sequels  are  the 
bone  lesions  which  in  a  few  cases  occur  at  the  height  of  the  disease  or 
oven  earlier.  A  boy  was  admitted  in  the  second  week  of  an  attftck  of  typhoid 
fever  with  acute  periostitis  of  the  frontal  bone  and  of  one  rib.  Of  S37  cases 
collected  by  Keen  there  was  perioBtitis  in  110,  necrosis  in  85,  and  caries  in 
13.  They  are,  I  am  sure,  much  more  frequent  than  the  figures  indicate.  Six 
eases  came  under  ray  notice  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  formed  the  basia  of 
Parsons'  paper  (Studies  II),  The  legs  are  chiefly  involved.  In  Keen's 
series  the  tibia  was  affected  in  91  cases,  the  ribs  in  40.  The  typhoid  bone 
lesion  is  apt  to  form  what  the  old  writers  called  a  cold  abscess.  Only  a  few 
of  the  cases  are  acute.  Chronicity,  indolence,  and  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
recurrent  are  perhaps  the  three  most  striking  features.  A  bony  node  may 
be  left  by  the  typhoid  periostitis. 

Arthritis  was  present  in  8  cases  of  my  series.  Keen  has  collected  84  cases 
from  the  literature.  It  may  be  monarticular  or  polyarticular.  One  of  the 
moat  important  points  relating  to  it  is  the  frequency  with  which  spontaneous 
dislocations  occur,  particularly  of  the  hip. 

Typhoid  Spine  (Gibney), — During  the  disease  but  more  often  during 
convalescence,  the  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  lumbar  and  sacral  regions, 
perhaps  after  a  slight  jar  or  shock.  Stiffness  of  the  back,  pain  on  movemenf, 
sometimes  radiating,  and  tenderness  on  pressure  are  the  chief  features,  but 
there  are  in  addition  marked  nervous  manifestations.  There  is  rigidity  and 
Axation  of  the  spine,  usually  in  the  lower  part.  Kyphosis  occura  in  some  cases. 
The  X-ray  plates  may  show  definite  bony  change.  There  is  usually  spondylitis 
or  perispondylitis.  The  duration  is  weeks  or  months,  but  the  outlook  is  good. 
The  mtaclea  may  be  the  seat  of  the  degeneration  already  referred  to,  but  it 
rarely  causes  any  symptoms.  Haemorrhage  occasionally  occurs  into  the  muscles, 
and  late  in  protracted  cases  abscesses  may  follow.  Bupture  of  a  muscle,  usu- 
ally the  rectus  abdominis,  may  occur,  possibly  associated  with  acute  haunor- 
rhagic  myositis, 

Foat-typhoid  SeptioKmia  and  Pyemia,— In  very  protracted  cases  there  may 
recur  after  defervescence  a  slight  fever  (lOC-lOl"  P.),  with  sweats,  which  is 
possibly  septic.  In  other  cases  for  two  or  three  weeks  there  are  recurring 
chills,  often  of  great  severity.  They  are  usually  of  no  moment  in  the  absence 
of  signs  of  complication.     (See  Studies  II  and  III.) 

Typhoid  pytemia  is  not  very  uncommon,  (a)  Extensive  furunculosis  may 
be  associated  with  irregular  fever  and  leucocytosis.  (6)  Following  the  fever 
there  may  be  multiple  subcutaneous  "cold"  absceaees,  often  with  a  dark,  thin 
Woody  pus.  A  score  or  more  of  these  may  appear  in  different  parts,  Pratt 
has  isolated  the  bacillus  in  pure  culture  from  the  subcutaneous  abscesses. 
(•■)  A  crural  thrombus  may  Buppumte  and  eauw  a  widepprcnd  pyncmia.  (d) 
In  rare  instances  suppuration  of  the  mesenteric  glnnds,  of  a  splenic  infarct, 
a  sloughing  parotid  bubo,  a  perinephric  or  perirectal  abscess,  acute  necrosis 
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of  the  bones,  or  a  multiple  suppurative  arthritis  may  cause  pytemia.  In  other 
cases  following  bed-sores  or  a  furunculosis  there  occurs  a  general  infection 
with  pyogenic  organisms  with  fatal  result.  In  three  auch  cases  in  our  seriei 
staphylococci  were  cultivated  from  flie  blood.  In  one  case  with  many  chills 
late  in  the  disease,  and  the  general  condition  excellent,  typhoid  bacilli  were  cul- 
tivated from  the  blood.  The  colon  bacillus  may  also  be  found  in  blood  cultures. 

Auooiation  of  Other  Diseasei. — Erysipelas  is  a  rare  complication,  moat 
commonly  met  with  during  convalescence.  Measles  or  scarlet  fever  may  de- 
velop during  the  fever  or  in  convalescence.  Chicken-pox  and  noma  have 
been  reported  in  children.  Pseudo-membranous  inflammations  may  occur  in 
the  pharynx,  larynx,  or  genitals. 

Malarial  and  typhoid  fevers  may  be  associated,  but  a  majority  of  the  cases 
of  so-called  typho-malarial  fever  are  either  remittent  malarial  fever  or  true 
typhoid.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  1,500  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
Plasmodia  were  found  in  the  blood  in  only  3  cases.  (See  Lyon,  Studies 
III.)     Many  of  the  typhoid  fever  patients  came  from  malarioiis  regions. 

The  symptoms  of  influenza  may  precede  the  typhoid  fever,  or  the  two 
diseases  may  run  concurrently.  There  are  cases  of  chronic  infiuenza  which 
simulate  typhoid  fever  very  closely. 

Typhoid  Fever  and  Tuberculosis. — (a)  The  diseases  may  coexist.  A  per- 
son with  chronic  tuberculosis  may  contract  the  fever.  Of  105  autopsies  in 
typhoid  fever,  7  presented  marked  tuberculous  lesions.  Miliary  tuberculosis 
and  typhoid  fever  may  occur  together.  (6)  Cases  of  typhoid  fever  with  pul- 
monary and  pleuritic  symptoms  may  suggest  tuberculosis  at  the  onset,  (c) 
There  are  five  types  of  tuberculous  infection  which  may  simalate  typhoid 
fever:  the  acute  miliary  form;  tuberculous  meningitis;  tuberculous  peritoni- 
tis;  the  acute  toxeemia  of  certain  local  lesions;  and  forms  of  ordinary  pul- 
monary tuberculosis.  And,  lastly,  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may  follow  typhoid. 
In  a  large  majority  of  such  cases  from  the  onset  the  disease  has  been  tuberculo- 
sis, which  has  begun  with  a  low  fever  and  features  suggestive  of  typhoid  fever. 

In  epilepsy  and  in  chronic  chorea  the  fits  apd  movements  usually  cease 
during  an  attack,  and  in  typhoid  fever  in  a  diabetic  subject  the  sugar  may 
be  abxent  during  the  height  of  the  disease. 

Tuietiet  of  Typhoid. — Typhoid  fever  presents  an  extremely  complex 
symptomatology.  Mary  forms  have  been  described,  some  of  which  present  ex- 
aggeration of  common  syniptoiiiB,  others  modification  in  the  course,  others  again 
greater  intensity  of  action  of  the  poison  on  certain  organs.  As  we  have  seen, 
when  the  nervous  system  is  specially  involved,  it  has  been  called  the  cerebro- 
spinal form;  when  ihe  kidneys  are  early  and  severly  affected,  nephro-typhoid ; 
when  the  disease  begins  with  pulmonary  symptoms,  pneumo-typhoid ;  with 
pleurisy,  pleuro-typhoid ;  when  the  disease  is  characterized  throughout  by  pro- 
fuse sweats,  the  sudoral  form  of  the  disease.  It  is  enough  to  remember  that 
typhoid  has  no  fixed  and  constant  course,  that  it  may  set  in  occasionally  with 
symptoms  localized  in  certain  organs,  and  that  many  of  its  symptoms  are 
extremely  variable — in  one  epidemic  uniform  and  text-book-like,  in  another 
slight  or  not  met  with.  This  diversified  symptomatology  has  led  to  many 
clinical  errors,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  salutary  lessons  of  morbid  anatomy 
it  is  not  surprising  that  practitioners  have  so  often  been  led  astray.  We  may 
recognize  the  following  varieties : 
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(a)  The  mild  and  abortive  forms.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  of  late 
to  the  milder  varieties  of  typhoid  fever — the  typhus  levissimuB  of  Griesinger. 
Woodruff,  of  the  United  States  Army,  has  called  special  attention  to  the  great 
danger  of  neglecting  these  mild  forms,  which  aie  often  spoken  of  as  mountain 
fever  and  malarial  fever,  "acclimation,"  "ground,"  and  "miasmatic"  fevers. 
Daring  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  there  may  be  cases  of  fever  so  mild  that 
the  patient  does  not  go  to  bed.  The  onset  may  be  sudden,  particularly  is 
children.  The  general  symptomg  are  slight,  the  pulse  rate  not  high,  the  fever 
rarely  above  103°.  Hose  spots  ars  usually  present,  with  splenic  enlargement. 
Diarrhcea  is  rare.  The  Widal  reaction  is  present  in  a  majority  of  the  patients. 
There  may  be  a  marked  tendency  to  relapse.  While  infrequent,  characteristic 
complications  and  sequelse  may  give  the  first  positive  clue  to  the  nature  of 
the  trouble.  J.  B.  Briggs  has  studied  44  of  these  mild  cases  from  my  clinic, 
in  which  the  fever  lasted  14  days  or  less.  Bose  spots  were  present  in  34,  and 
the  Widal  reaction  in  S6.  There  were  three  relapses.  It  can  not  be  too  forci- 
bly impressed  upon  the  profession  that  it  is  just  by  these  mild  cases,  to  which 
BO  little  attention  is  paid,  that  the  disease  may  be  kept  up  in  a  community. 

(6)  The  ^TOJJe-form  is  usnally  characterized  by  high  fever  and  pronounced 
nervous  symptoms.  In  this  category  come  the  very  severe  cases,  setting  in 
with  pneamonia  and  nephritis,  and  with  the  very  intense  gastro-intestinal 
or  cerebro-spinal  symptomB. 

(c)  The  latent  or  ambulatory  form  of  typhoid  fever,  which  is  particularly 
common  in  hospital  practice.  The  symptoms  are  usually  slight,  and  the  pa- 
tient scarcely  feels  ill  enough  to  go  to  bed.  He  has  languor,  perhaps  slight 
diarrhcea,  but  keeps  about  and  may  even  attend  to  his  work  throughout  the 
entire  attack.  In  other  instances  delirium  sets  in.  The  worst  cases  of  this 
form  are  seen  in  sailors,  who  keep  up  and  about,  though  feeling  ill  and 
feverish.  When  brought  to  the  hospital  they  often  have  symptoms  of  a  most 
severe  type  of  the  disease.  Hemorrhage  or  perforation  may  be  the  first 
marked  symptom  of  this  ambulatory  type.  Sir  W.  Jenner  called  atten- 
tion to  the  dangers  of  this  form,  and  particularly  to  the  grave  pr<^nosiB  in 
the  case  of  persons  who  have  travelled  far  with  the  disease  in  progress. 

(d)  Hsemorrhagic  Typhoid  Fever. — This  is  excessively  rare.  Among 
Ouskov's  6,513  cases  there  were  4  fatal  cases  with  general  htemorrhagic  fea- 
tures. Only  three  instances  were  present  in  our  aeries.  Hieinorrhages  may 
be  marked  from  the  outset,  but  more  commonly  they  come  on  during  the 
course  of  the  disease.  The  condition  is  not  ncessarily  fatal.  Several  of 
those  reported  by  NichoUs  from  the  Hoyal  Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal,  re- 
covered,    (See  Hamburger,  Studies  III.) 

(e)  An  afebrile  typhoid  fever  is  recognized  by  authors.  Liebermeister 
eays  that  the  cases  were  not  uncommon  at  Basel.  The  patients  presented  lassi- 
tude, depression,  headache,  furred  tongue,  lose  of  appetite,  slow  pulse,  and 
even  the  spots  and  enlarged  spleen.  I  have  seen  the  temperature  normal  on 
the  sixteenth  day,  while  the  spots  did  not  come  out  until  later. 

Ttphoid  Fzveb  in  Childben. — Griffith  collected  a  series  of  325  cases  in 
childreo  nnder  two  and  a  half  years;  III  of  these  were  in  the  first  year.  Out 
of  a  total  of  378  cases  in  which  the  result  was  recorded,  143  died.  The  cases 
are  not  very  uncommon.  The  high  mortality  in  Griffith's  paper  was  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  only  the  more  serious  cases  are  reported.     The  abdominal 
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Bymptoms  are  usually  mild;  fatal  liiiBinorrlinge  and  perforation  arc  ran. 
Among  aequelne,  aphasia,  noma,  and  bone  leaione  aro  stated  to  be  more  com- 
mon in  children  than  in  adultg.     Two  of  our  cases  were  under  one  year  of  age. 

Typhoid  Fevee  in  the  Aged. — After  the  sixtieth  year  the  disease  runs 
a  less  favorable  course,  and  the  mortality  is  very  high.  The  fever  is  not  bo 
high,  bttt  complications  are  more  common,  particularly  pneumonia  and  heart- 
failure. 

Typhoid  Fever  in  Preqnancy. — Pregnancy  affords  no  immunity  against 
typhoid.  In  1,B00  of  our  casns  to  September  10,  1904,  438  of  which  were 
feraalee,  there  were  (1  cases.  Goltilammer  noted  2B  pregnancies  in  600  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  in  the  female.  It  is  more  commonly  seen  fn  the  first  half  of 
pregnancy.  The  pregnancy  is  interrupted  in  about  (iS  per  cent,  of  the  cases, 
usually  in  the  second  week  of  the  diaease.  In  tlie  obBtotricid  department  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  (J.  W,  "Williams)  there  have  been  (to  January, 
1905)  three  cases  of  puerperal  infection  with  bacillus  typhosus.  One  case 
showed  a  localized  lesion  of  the  chorion,  from  which  cultures  were  obtained 
(Little). 

Typhoid  Fever  in  the  Fetus. — From  the  recent  studies  of  Fordyce, 
J,  L,  Morse,  and  F.  W.  Lynch,  we  may  conclude  that  the  typhoid  bacillus  may 
pass  through  the  placenta  to  the  child,  causing  a  typhoid  septicfemia,  without 
intestinal  lesions.  Lynch  has  recently  collected  16  such  cases.  Infection  of 
the  fetus  does  not  necessarily  follow,  but  when  infected  the  child  dies,  either 
in  utero  or  shortly  after  birth.  The  Widal  reaction  has  been  obtained  with 
fetal  blood.  Its  presence  does  not  indicate  that  the  child  has  survived  infec- 
tion in  utero,  as  the  agglutinating  subrtances  may  filter  through  the  placenta. 
They  may  also  be  transmitted  to  the  nursling  through  the  milk,  and  cause  a 
transient  reaction.  The  reaction  could  not  be  obtained  with  fetal  blood  from 
which  typhoid  bacilli  were  cultivated  (Lynch). 

Relapse. — Relapses  vary  in  frequency  in  different  epidemics,  and,  it  would 
appear,  in  different  places.  The  percentages  of  different  authors  range  from 
3  per  cent,  to  15  or  18  per  cent.  (Immermann).  In  1,600  cases  there  were 
I7S  relapses,  11.4  per  cent.  Among  28,057  collected  cases  8.8  per  cent.  Ii.id 
a  relapse  (McCrae). 

We  may  recognize  the  ordinary,  the  intercurrent,  and  the  spurious  relapsn. 

The  ordinary  relapse  sots  in  after  complete  defervescence.  The  avera  ,; 
duration  of  the  interval  in  Irvine's  cases  was  a  little  over  five  days. 

In  one  of  my  cases  there  was  complete  apyreitia  for  twenty-three  days,  fol- 
lowed by  a  relapse  of  forty-one  days'  duration;  then  apyrexia  for  forty-tw) 
days,  followed  by  a  second  relapse  of  two  weeks'  duration.  As  a  rule,  two  of 
the  three  important  symptoms— step-like  temperature  at  onset,  roseola,  an 
enlarged  spleen^ — should  be  present  to  justify  the  diagnosis  of  a  relapse.  The 
intestinal  symptoms  are  variable.  The  onset  may  ho  abruptly  with  a  chill,  or 
the  temperature  may  have  a  typical  ascent,  as  shown  in  Chart  I.  The  number 
of  relapses  ranges  from  1  to  5.  In  a  case  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  1904 
the  disease  lasted  eleven  months  and  four  days,  during  which  there  were  six 
relapses.  The  relapse  is  usually  less  severe,  of  shorter  duration  and  the 
mortality  is  low. 

The  intercurrent  relapse  is  common,  often  most  severe,  and  is  responsible 
for  a  ^at  many  of  the  moat  protracted  cases.     The  temperature  drops  and 
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the  patient  improves;  but  after  remaining  between  100°  and  103°  for  a  few 
days,  the  fever  again  rises  and  the  patient  enters  upon  anotlier  attack,  which 
may  be  more  protracted,  and  of  much  greater  intensity  than  the  original  one. 

SpuriOTw  relapses  are  very  common.  They  have  already  b«en  mentioned 
as  post-typhoid  elevations  of  temperature.  They  are  recrudeacences  of  the 
fever  dne  to  a  number  of  causes.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether 
a  relapse  is  present,  particularly  in  cases  in  which  the  fever  persists  for  only 
five  or  seven  days  without  rose-spots  and  without  enlargement  of  the  spleen. 

Undoubtedly  a  reinfection  from  within,  yet  of  the  conditions  favoring  the 
occurrence  of  relapse  we  as  yet  know  little.  Durham  has  advanced  an  inter- 
esting theory:  Every  typhoid  infection  is  a  complex  phenomenon  caused  by 
groups  of  bacilli  alike  in  species  but  not  identical,  as  shown  by  their  serum 
reactions.  The  antibodies  formed  in  the  blood  during  the  primary  attack  neu- 
tralizes only  one  (or  severel)  groups,  the  remaining  groups  still  preserving 
their  pathogenic  power.  Following  an  error  in  diet,  or  some  indiscretion, 
these  latter  groups  may  multiply  sufficiently  to  cause  a  reinfection.  Multiple 
relapses  may  be  similarly  explained. 

DiBgnoaii. — There  are  several  points  to  note.  In  the  first  place,  typhoid 
fever  is  the  most  common  of  all  continued  fevers.  Secondly,  it  is  extraordi- 
narily variable  in  its  manifestations.  Thirdly,  there  is  no  such  hybrid  malady 
as  typho-maiarial  fever.  Fourthly,  errors  in  diagnosis  are  inevitable,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

Data  fob  Diaqnosis. —  (a)  General. — No  single  symptom  or  feature  is 
characteristic.  The  onset  is  often  suggestive,  particulariy  the  occurrence  of 
epistazis,  and  (if  seen  from  the  start)  the  ascending  fever.  The  steadiness  of 
the  fever  for  a  week  or  longer  after  reaching  the  fastigium  is  an  important 
point.  The  irregular  remittent  character  in  the  third  week,  and  the  intermit- 
tent features  with  chills,  are  common  sources  of  error.  While  there  is  nothing 
characteristic  in  the  pulse,  dicrotism  is  so  much  more  common  early  in  typhoid 
fever  that  its  presence  is  always  suggestive.  The  rash  is  the  most  valuable 
single  sign,  and  with  the  fever  usually  clinches  the  diagnosis.  The  enlarged 
spleen  is  of  less  importance,  since  it  occurs  in  all  febrile  conditions,  but  with 
the  fever  and  the  rash  it  completes  a  diagnostic  triad.  The  absence  of  leucocy- 
toeiB  and  the  presence  of  Ehrlich's  reaction  are  valuable  accessory  signs, 

(6)  Specific. — (1)  Isolation  of  Typhoid  BncilH  from  the  Blood. — New 
methods  have  given  hotter  results  in  this  procedure,  which  is  especially  use- 
ful early  in  the  disease,  in  doubtful  cases  and  in  the  acute  septic  forms.  The 
hypodermic  puncture  of  a  vein  for  the  blood  causes  little  or  no  pain, 

(2)  Isolation  of  Typhoid  Bacilli  from  the  Stools. — Cultures  from  the 
stools  have  proved  of  diagnostic  value.  A  satisfactory  method  is  that  of  von 
Drigslaki  and  Conradi  (Zeit.  f.  Hygiene,  Bd.  39),  largely  used  in  the  cam- 
paign against  typhoid  in  Germany,  with  which  those  familiar  with  bacteri- 
ologic  methods  are  able  to  isolate  the  bacilli  in  a  majority  of  the  cases. 

(3)  Isolation  of  Typhoid  Bacilli  from  the  Urine. — Neumann,  Horton- 
Smith,  Richardson,  and  Gwyn  have  shown  the  great  frequency  of  typhoid 
bacilli  in  the  urine.  In  some  cases  they  may  be  obtained  before  the  Widal 
test  is  positive.  Routine  cultures  do  not  offer  great  difficulties,  and  may  fre- 
quently be  of  diagnostic  value. 

(4)  Isolation  of  Typhoid  Bacilli  from  the  Rose-spots. — Neufeld,  Cursch- 
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maun,  and  RichardsoD  have  demomtrated  the  presence  of  the  bacilli  in  roee- 
spots  in  32  of  40  cases  exatnined.  As  the  procedure  causes  considerable  dis- 
comfort it  can  not  be  used  as  a  routine  method. 

(5)  The  Agglutinaiion  Teat.— In  1894  Pfeiffer  showed  that  cholera  spi- 
rilla, when  introduced  into  the  peritoneum  of  an  immunized  animal,  or  when 
mixed  with  the  serum  of  immunized  animals,  lose  their  motion  and  break  up. 
This  "Pfeiffer's  phenomenon"  was  thoroughly  studied  by  Durham  and  tlie 
specificity  of  the  reaction  demonstrated.  A.  8.  Griinbaum  and  Widal  made 
the  method  available  in  clinical  work. 

Macroscopic  Method. — This  may  be  done  with  living  or  dead  organisms 
and  has  the  advantage  of  use  away  from  a  laboratory.  The  diluted  serum 
and  organlEms  arc  mixed  in  a  tu'oe  of  small  calibre  (dilution  1  to  50  or  1  to 
100).  With  a  positive  reaction  there  should  be  complete  precipitation  leaving 
a  clear  fluid  above  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Microscopic  Method. — The  aenim  is  mixed  with  a  young  bouillon  culture 
of  the  typhoid  bacillus,  or  with  a  suspension  of  a  young  agar  culture,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  dilute  the  serum  to  the  required  degree.  A  hanging-drop 
preparation  of  the  mixture  is  made,  and  if  tlie  reaction  is  positive  the  bacilli 
will  within  a  given  time  lose  their  motility  and  collect  in  clumps.  With 
Dreyer's  method  of  standard  cultures  of  constant  and  known  sensitiveness  it  is 
possible  to  follow  the  patient's  serum  changes  in  typhoid  or  paratyphoid  infec- 
tion. 

Whatever  be  the  infection  the  agglutination  for  that  bacillus  will  show 
(a)  a  iuarked  rise  in  an  early  stage  and  (b)  a  marked  fall  later  in  the  infection. 
If  the  patient's  serum  already  contains  agglutinins  for  one  or  more  of  the 
bacilli  (owing  to  inoculation),  the  following  phenomena  will  be  noted  {a) 
there  is  no  change  in  the  inoculation  agglutinins  or  (6)  a  slight  rise  occurs, 
followed  by  a  slight  fall — an  alteration  which  may  he  caused  by  a  number  of 
non-specific  stimuli. 

A  well  marked  rise  or  fall  of  the  titre  is  the  only  positive  evidence  of 
active  infection  that  can  be  obtained  with  the  agglutination  test  and  is 
probably  the  best  evidence  afforded  by  any  test  except  a  successful  blood 
culture. 

On  the  whole  the  serum  reaction  is  of  great  value,  in  spite  of  certain 
difficulties  and  objections,  and  with  the  newer  methods  the  reactions  of  equal 
importance  in  inoculated  and  uuinoculated  persons  and  in  the  paratyphoids. 

(6)  Opkthalmo-Reaction. — A  solution  of  one-third  to  one-half  of  a  milli- 
gram of  "typho-protein"  derived  from  many  different  strains  of  typhoid 
bacilli  is  instilled  into  the  conjunctival  sac.  A  typical  reaction  is  marked  by 
deep  congestion  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lower  lid  and  the  caruncle.  It 
reaches  its  maximum  in  six  hours.  A  positive  reaction  is  obtained  most  often 
during  the  febrile  period,  frequently  before  the  agglutination  reaction  is 
given.  The  simplicity  of  the  method  and  the  absence  of  discomfort  are 
valuable  features.     A  cutaneous  method  has  also  been  employed. 

Common  Sources  of  Error  in  Diagnosis. — An  early  and  intense  local- 
ization of  the  infection  in  certain  organs  may  give  rise  to  doubt  at  first. 

Cases  coming  on  with  severe  headache,  photophobia,  delirium,  twitching 
of  the  muacles  and  retraction  of  the  head  are  almost  invariably  regarded  aa 
cerebrospinal  meningitis.     Under  such  circumstancee  it  may  for  a  few  days 
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be  impoasible  to  make  a  satisfactory  diagDogiB.  I  have 'thrice  performed 
autopsies  on  caaes  of  this  kind  in  which  no  suBpicion  of  typhoid  fever  had 
been  present,  the  intense  cerebro-spinal  manifestations  having  dominated  the 
scene.  Until  the  appearance  of  abdominal  sj-mptoms,  or  the  rash,  it  may  be 
quite  imporaible  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  case.  Cerebro-spinal  menio' 
gitia  is,  however,  a  rare  disease;  typhoid  fever  a  very  common  one,  and  the 
onset  with  severe  nervous  symptoms  is  by  no  means  infrequent.  The  lumbar 
puncture  is  now  a  great  help. 

1  have  already  spoken  of  the  misleading  pulmonary  symptoms,  which 
occasionally  occur  at  the  very  outset  of  tlie  disease.  The  bronchitis  rarely 
causes  error,  though  it  may  be  intense  and  attract  the  chief  attention.  More 
(liffiGDlt  are  the  cases  setting  in  witii  chill  and  followed  rapidly  by  pneu- 
monia. I  have  brought  such  a  case  before  the  class  one  week  as  typical 
pneumonia,  and  a  fortnight  later  shown  the  same  case  as  undoubtedly  one 
of  typhoid  fever.  There  is  less  danger  of  mistaking  the  pneumonia  which 
occurs  at  the  height  of  the  disease,  and  yet  this  is  possible,  aa  in  a  case 
admitted  a  few  years  ago  to  my  wards — a  man  aged  seventy,  insensible,  with 
a  dry  tongue,  tremor,  ecchymoses  upon  the  wrists  and  ankles,  no  rose-spots, 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  consolidation  of  his  right  lower  lobe.  It 
was  very  natural,  particularly  since  there  was  no  history,  to  regard  such 
a  case  as  senile  pneumonia  with  profound  constitutional  disturbance,  but 
the  autopsy  showed  the  characteristic  lesions  of  typhoid  fever.  Early 
involvement  of  the  pleura  or  the  kidneys  may  for  a  time  obscure  the  diag- 
nosis. 

Of  diseases  with  which  typhoid  fever  may  be  confounded,  malaria,  certain 
forms  of  pyemia,  acute  tuberculosis,  and  tuberculous  peritonitis  are  the  most 
important. 

From  malarial  fever,  typhoid  is,  as  a  rule,  readily  recognized,  lliere  is 
no  such  disease  as  typho-malarial  fever — that  is,  a  separate  and  distinct  mal- 
ady. Typhoid  fever  and  malarial  fever  may  coexist  in  the  same  patient. 
In  patients  returning  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Sico  during  the  late  war  the  two 
conditions  were  often  found  together,  but  in  the  United  States  it  is  excessively 
rare.  The  term  typho-malarial  fever  should  be  abandoned.  The  autumnal 
type  of  malarial  fever  may  present  a  striking  similarity  in  its  eariy  days  to 
typhoid  fever.  Differentiation  may  be  made  only  by  the  blood  examinatioD. 
There  may  be  no  chills,  the  remissions  may  be  extremely  slight,  there  is  a 
history  perhaps  of  malaise,  weakness,  diarrhcea,  and  sometimes  vomiting. 
The  tongue  is  furred  and  white,  the  cheeks  flushed,  the  spleen  slightly  en- 
larged, and  the  temperature  continuous,  or  with  very  slight  remissions.  The 
Kstivo-autumnal  variety  of  the  malarial  parasite  may  not  be  present  in  the 
circulating  blood  for  several  days.  Every  year  in  Baltimore  we  had  one  or 
two  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  in  doubt  for  a  few  days. 

PgtEmia. — The  long-continued  fever  of  obscure,  deep-seated  suppuration, 
witbont  chills  or  sweats,  may  simulate  typhoid.  The  more  chronic  cases  of 
nlcerative  endocarditis  are  usually  diagnosed  typhoid  fever.  The  presence  or 
absence  of  ieucocytoeis  is  an  important  aid.  The  Widal  reaction  and  the 
blood  culturea  now  offer  additional  and  valuable  Ijelp. 

Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  is  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever. 
The  points   in  differential  diagnosis  will  be  discussed  under  that  disease 
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Tuberculous  peritonilis  in  certain  of  its  forniB  may  closely  simulate  typhoid 
fever,  and  will  be  referred  to  in  another  section. 

The  early  abdominal  pain,  etc.,  may  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  appendicitis. 

The  "disease"  described  by  Brill  (a  mild  form  of  typhus  fever)  may  be 
regarded  as  typhoid  fever,  but  the  character  of  the  rash,  the  absence  of  the 
agglutination  reaction,  ofgative  results  of  blood  cultures  and  the  course  are 
against  this.  However,  the  majority  of  cases  are  probably  diagnosed  as 
typhoid  fever. 

Frc^osiB. — (fl)  Death-hate. — The  mortality  is  very  variable,  ranging  in 
private  practice  from  5  to  1^  and  in  hospital  practice  from  7  to  20  per  cent. 
In  some  large  epidemics  the  death-rate  lias  been  very  low.  In  the  Maidstone 
epidemic  it  was  between  1  and  8  per  cent.  In  recent  years  the  mortality  from 
typhoid  fever  has  certainly  diminiphed,  and,  under  the  influence  of  Brand,  the 
reintroduction  of  hydrotherapy  has  reduced  the  death-rate  in  institutions  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  even  as  low  as  6  or  6  per  cent.  Of  the  1,500  case:  treated 
in  my  wards,  9.1  per  cent  died.  The  mortality  in  the  Spanish- American  War 
was  very  low — 7  per  cent. — and  may  be  attributed  to  the  picked  set  of  men  and 
to  the  care  and  attention  which  the  patients  received. 

(fr)  SPECrAL  E^TUBES  IN  PROGNOSIS.— Unfavorable  symptoms  are  hieh 
fever,  toxic  symptoms  with  delirium,  meteorism,  and  hiemorrhage.  Per- 
foration renders  the  outlook  hopeless  unless  operation  is  done  early.  Fat  sub- 
jects stand  typhoid  fever  badly.  The  mortality  in  women  is  greater  than  in 
men.  The  complications  and  dangers  are  more  serious  in  the  ambulatory 
form  in  which  the  patient  has  kept  about  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  Early 
involvement  of  the  nervous  system  ie  a  bad  indication;  and  the  low,  mutter- 
ing delirium  with  tremor  means  a  close  fight  for  life.  Prognostic  signs  from 
the  fever  alone  are  deceptive.  A  temperature  above  104°  may  he  well  home 
for  many  days  if  the  nervous  system  is  not  involved. 

(c)  Sodden  Death. — It  is  difficult  in  many  cases  to  explain  this  most 
lamentable  xtf  accidents  in  the  disease.  There  are  cases  in  which  neither  cere- 
bral, renal,  nor  cardiac  changes  have  been  found;  there  are  instances  too  in 
which  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  there  could  have  been  a  special  localization 
of  the  toxins  in  the  pneumogastric  centres.  McPhedran,  in  reporting  a  case 
of  the  kind,  in  which  the  post-mortem  showed  no  adequate  cause  of  death, 
suggests  that  the  experiments  of  McWiiliam  on  sudden  cardiac  failure  prob- 
ably explain  the  occurrence  of  death  in  certain  of  the  cases  in  which  neither 
embolism  nor  unemia  is  present.  Under  conditions  of  abnormal  nutrition 
there  is  sometimes  induced  a  state  of  delirium  cordis^  which  may  occur  spon- 
taneously, or,  in  the  case  of  animals,  on  slight  irritation  of  the  heart,  with 
the  result  of  extreme  irregularity  and  finally  failure  of  action.  Sudden  death 
occurs  more  frequently  in  men  than  in  women,  according  to  Dew^vre's  statis- 
tics, in  a  proportion  of  114  to  26.  It  may  occur  at  the  heiglit  of  the  fever, 
and,  as  pointed  out  by  Graves,  may  also  happen  during  convalescence.  There 
were  four  cases  in  my  series. 

Prophylazia. — In  cities  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  Is  directly  propor- 
tionate to  the  inefficiency  of  the  drainage  and  the  water-supply.  With  their 
improvement  the  mortality  has  been  reduced  one-half  or  even  more.  Fulton 
has  shown  that  in  the  United  Ntates.  at  least,  the  disease  exists  to  a  propor- 
tionately greater  extent  in  the  country  than  it  does  in  the  city,  and  that  the 
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propagation  of  this  disease  is  iu  g<!iit;ral  from  tlic  country  to  tiie  town.  In 
the  water-supply  of  the  latter  the  olianciB  for  dilution  of  the  contain inating 
fluids  are  so  much  greater  than  in  the  country,  where  the  privy  vault  is  often 
in  such  close  proximity  to  the  well. 

But  it  is  not  only  through  water  that  the  digcase  is  transmitted.  Otlier 
methods  play  an  important  though  not  bo  frequent  rale.  Tlic  bacilli  may  be 
carried  by  milk,  oysterB,  uncooked  vegetables,  etc.  Flies  play  an  important 
part  in  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Many  cases  undoubtedly  arise  by  direct 
infection.  But  through  whatever  channel  the  infection  occurs,  tor  new  cases 
to  arise  the  virus  must  bo  obtained  from  another  patient.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  Jordan,  Russell,  Zeit  and  others  that  under  ordinary  eireum- 
Ftances  the  bacilli  do  not  live  and  thrive  long  outside  the  body.  To  stamp  out 
typhoid  fever  requires  (1)  Ike  recognition  of  all  (vj-^cs,  inchuling  the  typhoid 
carriers  and  (2)  the  destruction  of  all  typhoid  bacilli  as  they  Jeave  the  patient. 
It  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  physician's  duty  to  look  after  these  points  as 
to  take  care  of  the  patient.  Mild  eases  of  fever  are  to  be  regarded  with 
suspicion. 

From  the  standpoint  of  prophylaxis,  the  question  practically  narrows  down 
to  disinfection  of  the  urine,  stools,  sputum  (in  the  few  cases  where  bacilli  are 
present),  and  of  objects  which  may  accidentally  be  contaminated  by  these 
excretions.  The  nurse  or  attendant  should  be  taught  to  regard  every  speci- 
men of  urine  as  a  pure  cultui-e  of  typhoid  bacilli,  and  to  exercise  the  greatest 
care  in  preventing  the  scattering  of  drops  of  urine  over  the  patient,  bedding 
or  floor,  or  over  the  hands  of  the  attendant. 

To  disinfect  the  urine  the  best  solutions  are  carbolic  acid,  1-SO,  in  an 
amount  equal  to  that  of  the  urine,  or  bichloride  of  mercury,  1-1,000,  in  an 
amount  one-fifteenth  that  of  the  fluid  to  be  sterilized.  These  mixtures  with 
the  urine  should  stand  at  least  two  hours.  Hexamine  causes  disappearance 
of  the  bacilli  from  the  urine  when  bacilluria  is  present,  but  under  no  circum- 
stances should  its  administration  permit  the  disinfection  of  the  iirine  to  be 
neglected. 

For  the  stools,  heat  is  the  most  efficient  moans  and  can  be  employed  in 
hospitals  by  special  hoppers  in  which  steam  is  used.  Of  solutions,  carbolic 
acid  or  freshly  prepared  milk  of  lime  is  most  useful.  The  stool  should  be 
mixed  with  at  least  thrice  its  volume  of  these  solutions  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  several  hours. 

With  hydrotherapy  the  disinfection  of  the  bath  water  offers  a  somewhat 
difficult  problem.  E.  Babucke  found  chloride  of  lime  the  best  substance  to 
use,  and  that  even  when  the  water  contains  coarse  faxial  matter,  250  gm. 
(one-half  pound)  of  chloride  of  lime  will  render  the  ordinary  bath  of  200 
htrefl  sterile  in  one-half  hour. 

If  there  be  any  expectoration,  the  sputum  should  receive  the  same  care  as 
iu  tuberculosis.     It  is  beet  to  collect  it  in  small  cloths,  which  may  be  burned. 

All  the  linen  leaving  the  patient's  bed  or  person  should  be  soaked  for  two 
hours  in  1-20  carbolic  acid  solution  or  1-2000  bichloride  Bolution,  and  then 
sent  to  the  laundry,  where  it  should  be  boiled.  All  dishes  should  be  boiled  be- 
fore leaving  the  patient's  room. 

The  nurse  should  wear  a  nihlicr  apron  when  Riving  tub^  or  working  over 
a  typhoid  patient,  and  this  should  he  washed  frequently  with  a  carbolic  acid 
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or  bichloride  of  mercury  solution.  The  nurse  should  wear  rubber  gloves  when 
giving  tubs,  or  else  soak  her  bands  throughly  in  1-1,000  bichloride  solution 
after  she  has  finished. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  deal  with  all  the  possible  modes  of  spread  of  the 
infection.  Keeping  in  mind  that  everything  leaving  the  patient  shonld  be 
sterilized  whenever  there  is  a  chance  of  its  having  l>eeii  contaminated  by  the 
discharges,  a  nurse  of  ordinary  intelligence,  even  one  of  the  family,  can  carry 
out  very  satisfactory  prophylaxis. 

Should  the  typhoid  fever  patient  be  isolated?  To  prevent  direct  infection 
of  other  members  of  the  family  a  moderate  degree  of  isolation  should  be  car- 
ried out,  though  this  need  not  be  absolute  as  in  the  exanthemata.  The  win- 
dows Bhould  have  fly  screens  in  summer.  After  recovery  the  room  should  be 
disinfected. 

An  important  question  is  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  isolation  of  typhoid 
patients  in  special  wards  in  hospitals.  At  present  this  is  not  generally  done 
in  the  United  States.  When,  however,  in  a  hospital  with  as  good  sanitary 
arrangements  as  the  Johns  Hopkins  possesses,  and  in  which  all  possible  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  prevent  the  infection  spreading  from  patient  to  patient, 
1.81  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  have  been  of  hospital  origin,  the  advisability  of 
isolation  of  typhoid  fever  patients  is  certainly  worth  coneidering.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  general  hospital,  with  students  in  the  wards,  the  cases  are 
more  thoroughly  studied,  and  in  the  graver  complications,  as  perforation,  it  is 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  have  the  early  co-operation  of  the  house  surgeon. 

During  the  past  few  years  an  active  campaign  has  been  started  in  Ger- 
many with  the  object  of  ultimately  stamping  out  this  disease  by  means  of 
early  diagnosis  and  the  institution  of  rigid  measures  for  preventing  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  infecting  agent  from  the  patients  so  diagnosed.  With  a  corps 
of  assistants  Koch  fitted  up  a  laboratory  in  Trier,  a  locality  where  the  disease 
had  a  firm  hold.  By  bacteriological  methods  he  was  able  to  demomtrate  that 
72  persona  were  suffering  from  typhoid  infection.  So  soon  as  the  nature  of 
a  case  was  established,  isolation  and  vigorous  disinfection  were  practiced. 
The  result  was  that  within  three  months  no  more  typhoid  bacilli  were  dis- 
coverable, the  patients  were  cured,  no  fresh  eases  arose,  and,  so  far  as  that 
group  of  villages  was  concerned,  typhoid  was  exterminated. 

When  epidemics  are  prevalent  the  drinking-water  and  the  milk  used  in 
families  should  be  boiled.  Travellers  should  drink  light  wines  or  mineral 
water  rather  than  ordinary  water  or  milk.  Care  should  be  taken  to  thor- 
oughly cook  oysters  which  have  been  fattened  or  freshened  in  streams  con- 
taminated with  sewage. 

While  in  camps  it  is  easy  to  boil  and  filter  the  wat«r,  with  troops  on 
the  march  it  is  a  very  different  matter,  and  it  is  impossible  to  restrain  men 
from  relieving  their  thirst  the  moment  they  reach  water.  Various  chemical 
methods  have  been  recommended  of  which  chlorination  (the  use  of  calcium 
hypoclilorite,  5  to  15  pounds  for  each  million  gallons  of  water)  has  proved 
the  most  satisfactory. 

Anti-typhoid  Inoculation. — Introduced  by  Wright  the  method  has. 
proved  of  inestimable  value  in  the  United  States  Army,  in  India  and  during 
the  present  war.  The  material  used  is  a  bouillon  or  agar  culture  of  bacilli 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  53°  to  55°  Q.  in  order  to  kill  them.    Lysol  or 
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tricresol  may  bfe  added.    Three  inoculations  are  given  at  intervalB  of  ten  days. 

A  triple  vaccine  against  typhoid  and  paratyphoid  A  and  B  is  now  prepared 
and  Bbould  be  used.  Untoward  results  are  rare.  Of  31,000  inoculated  at  the 
Valcartier  camp,  Quebec,  only  one  had  a  local  abscess  and  there  were  no  serions 
sequels.  The  inoculation  fever  begins  in  from  four  to  six  hours  and  may 
teach  101°  or  even  103"  to  104".  Headache,  chilliness,  pains  in  the  back  and 
Jimbs,  and  vomiting  may  occar.  In  many  there  is  only  a  transient  indisposi- 
tion, Uore  severe  symptoms  may  occur,  such  as  arthritis,  fugitive  erythema, 
diarrhixa^  abdominal  pains,  septicaemia,  with  pneumonia,  pleurisy  and  peri- 
carditis. In  a  few  cases  a  fever  resembling  typhoid  has  followed.  I  was  not 
able  to  find  a  fatality  due  directly  to  the  inoculation.  A  light  diet,  avoidance 
of  stimolants  and  rest  lessen  the  possibility  of  serious  sequels.  The  evidence 
BO  far  points  to  a  persistence  of  the  protective  effect  for  at  least  two  years 
after  inocalation. 

Keatmcnt. — (a)  General  Manaoement. — ^The  profession  was  long  in 
learning  that  typhoid  fever  ia  not  a  disease  to  be  treated  mainly  with  drugs. 
Careful  nursing  and  a  regulated  diet  are  the  essentials  in  a  majority  of  the 
cases.  The  patient  should  be  in  a  well-ventilated  room  (or  in  summer  out 
of  doors  during  the  day),  strictly  confined  to  bod  from  the  outset,  and  there 
remain  until  convalescence  is  well  established.  The  bed  should  be  single,  not 
too  high,  and  the  mattress  should  not  be  too  hard.  The  woven  wire  bed,  with 
soft  hair  mattress,  upon  which  are  two  folds  of  blanket,  combines  the  two 
great  qualities  of  a  sick-bed,  smoothness  and  elasticity.  A  rubber  cloth  sliould 
be  placed  under  the  sheet.  An  intelligent  nurse  should  be  in  charge.  When 
this  is  impossible,  the  attending  physician  should  write  out  specific  instruc- 
tions regarding  diet  and  treatment  of  the  discharges  and  hed-linen. 

(b)  Diet. — More  liberality  in  diet  is  now  generally  practiced,  as  was 
advised  years  ago  by  Austin  Flint  and  strongly  supported  by  Shattuck, 
Einnicutt  and  others.  The  patient  should  be  nourished  as  well  as  possible 
and  food  given  with  a  value  of  3,500  to  3,000  calories  and  containing  about 
70  grams  of  protein  if  conditions  permit.  The  bulk  of  the  food  should  be 
liquid  and  milk  or  its  modifications  form  the  largest  part.  Milk  in  any 
form,  cream,  ice  cream,  cocoa,  tea  or  coffee  with  cream,  strained  soups,  eggs, 
either  the  white  or  the  whole  egg,  raw  or  soft  boiled,  gruels  and  jellies  may 
be  giveo.  The  milk  may  be  boiled  or  diluted,  or  some  modification  given — 
peptonieed  milk,  fermented  milk,  malted  milk,  buttermilk  or  whey.  Soft 
food  is  often  permissible,  such  as  milk  toast,  custard,  junket,  crackers  and 
milk,  bread  and  butter,  and  mashed  potatoes.  It  is  important  to  give  carbo- 
hydrate freely  to  spare  the  body  proteins,  and  this  is  aided  by  the  addition  of 
milk  sugar  to  the  diet;  ateaspoonful  can  be  given  with  each  feeding  of  milk. 
Sugar  can  also  be  given  freely  in  lemonade.  The  food  shpuld  be  chosen 
for  each  patient  and  a  routine  diet  not  allowed.  In  case  of  digestive  dis-  ' 
tnrbance — undigr^sted  food  in  the  stools,  diarrhtea,  meteoriem — the  diet 
should  be  made  very  simple,  buttermilk,  whey,  peptonised  milk  or  albumin 
water  usually  being  suitable.  The  beef  extracts,  meat  juices,  and  artificially 
prepared  foods  are  unnecessary,  and  in  private  practice  among  people  in 
moderate  circumstances  add  greatly  to  the  expense  of  the  illness.  Water 
should  be  given  freely  at  fixed  intervals.  A  good  plan  is  to  have  a  jug  of 
water  beside  the  patient  and  tubing  with  a  glass  month-piece,  so  that  he  can 
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drink  as  much  ae  he  wiahes.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the  patient  take  at  least 
four  litres  of  water  daily  and  larger  amounts  are  an  advantage.  The  water 
causes  polyuria,  and  is  a  sort  of  internal  hydrotherapy  by  which  the  toxins 
may  be  washed  out.  Barley  wator,  lemonade,  soda  water,  or  iced-tea  may  be 
used. 

Special  care  must  be  given  to  the  mouth,  which  should  be  cleaned  after 
each  feeding.  A  mouth  wash  should  be  used  freely  (such  as  carbolic  acid 
3  i,  4  c.  c,  glycerine  3  i,  30  c.  c,  and  boric  acid,  saturated  solution,  to  J  'i 
SOO  c.  c). 

Alcohol  is  unnecessary  in  a  great  majority  of  the  cases.  Of  late  years 
I  have  used  it  much  less  freely;  but  when  the  heart  is  feeble  and  the  toxic 
symptoms  are  severe,  eight  to  twelve  ounces  of  whisky  may  be  given  in  the 
twenty-four  hours. 

{c)  Hydkotherapy. — The  use  of  water,  inside  and  outside,  was  no  new 
treatment  in  fevers  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  James  Currie 
(a  friend  of  Burns  and  the  editor  of  his  poems)  wrote  his  Medical  Reports 
on  the  Effects  of  Water,  Cold  and  Warm,  as  a  Remedy  in  Fevers  and  other 
Diseases.  In  this  country  it  was  used  with  great  effect  and  recommended 
strongly  by  Nathan  Smitti,  of  Yale.  Since  1861  the  value  of  bathing  in 
fevers  has  been  specially  emphasized  by  the  late  Dr.  Brand,  of  Stettin. 

Hydrotherapy  may  be  carried  out  in  several  different  ways,  of  which, 
in  typhoid  fever,  the  most  satisfactory  are  sponging,  the  wet  pack,  and  the 
full  bath. 

(1)  Cold  Sponging. — The  water  may  be  tepid,  cold,  or  ice-cold,  according 
to  the  height  of  the  fever.  A  thorough  sponge-bath  should  take  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes.  The  ice-cold  sponging  is  not  quite  as  formidable  as  the 
full  bath,  for  which,  when  there  is  an  insuperable  objection  in  private  prac- 
tice, it  is  an  excellent  alternative.  But  frequently  it  is  difficult  to  get  the 
friends  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  sponging.  When  such  is  the  case, 
and  in  children  and  delicate  persons,  it  can  be  made  a  little  less  formidable 
by  sponging  limb  by  limb  and  then  the  back  and  abdomen. 

(3)  The  cold  pack  is  not  so  generally  useful  in  typhoid  fever,  but  in  c^ses 
with  very  pronounced  nervous  symptoms,  if  the  tub  is  not  available,  the 
patient  may  be  wrapped  in  a  sheet  wrung  out  of  water  at  60°  or  65°,  and 
then  cold  water  sprinkled  over  him  with  an  ordinary  watering-pot. 

(3)  The  Balk. — The  tub  should  be  long  enough  so  that  the  patient  can 
be  completely  covered  except  his  head.  Our  rule  for  some  years  has  been  to 
give  a  bath  every  third  hour  when  the  temperature  was  above  102.5°.  The 
patient  remains  in  the  tub  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  is  taken  out,  wrapped 
in  a  dry  sheet,  and  covered  with  a  blanket.  While  in  the  tub  the  limbs  and 
trunk  are  rubbed  thoroughly,  either  with  the  hand  or  with  a  suitable  rubber. 
It  is  well  to  give  the  first  one  or  two  baths  at  a  temperature  of  80°  to  SS"', 
There  is  no  routine  temperature  and  that  between  70°  and  85°  which  suits 
best  is  chosen.  It  is  important  to  see  that  the  canvas  supports  are  properly 
arranged,  and  that  the  rubber  pillow  is  comfortable  for  the  patient's  head. 
The  first  bath  should  not  be  given  at  night,  and  it  should  be  superintended  by 
the  physician.  The'  amount  of  complaint  made  by  the  patient  is  largely 
dependent  upim  the  skill  and  care  with  which  the  baths  are  given.  Food  is 
usually  given,  sometimes  a  stimulant,  after  the  bath.     The  blueness  and  shiv' 
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('rin^f,  wliich  often  follow  tlie  hath,  are  not  ecrious  features.  The  rectal  tem- 
perature is  taken  immediately  after  the  bath,  and  again  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  later,  Contra-indications  are  peritonitis,  hemorrhage,  phlebitis,  severe 
abdominal  pain,  and  great  proatration. 

The  good  effecta  of  the  baths  are:  (i)  The  influence  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem; delirium  lessens,  tremor  diminishes  and  toxic  features  are  less  marked. 
(ii)  Increased  excretion  of  toxins  by  the  kidney,  (iii)  The  tonic  effect 
on  the  circulation;  the  heart  rate  falls,  the  pulse  becomes  smaller  and 
harder,  and  the  blood  pressure  rises.  Vaao-motor  paresis  is  lessened,  (iv) 
With  hydrotherapy  the  initial  bronchitis  is  benefitted,  and  there  is  less 
chance  of  passive  congestion  of  the  bases  of  the  lungs,  (v)  The  liability  to 
bed-sores  is  diminished  and  the  frequent  cleansing  of  the  skin  is  beneficial. 
The  addition  of  half  a  pound  of  alum  to  the  water  is  an  advantage. 
Should  boiia  occur,  one  bath-tub  should  be  used  for  that  patient  alone,  (vi) 
Redaction  of  the  temperature  may  occur  but  is  not  an  important  effect,  (vii) 
The  mortality  is  reduced.  In  general  hospitals  from  six  to  eight  patients  in 
every  hundred  are  saved  by  this  plan  of  treatment.  At  the  Brisbane  Hospital, 
where  F,  E.  Hare  used  it  so  thoroughly,  the  mortality  was  reduced  from  14.8 
per  cent,  to  7.5.  There  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  death-rate  of 
institutions  using  the  method — usually  from  6  to  8  per  cent. 

(d)  Medicin'.-vi.  Treatmknt. — There  is  no  specific  drug  treatment,  but 
it  is  usually  advisable  to  give  liexamine  after  the  second  week,  twenty  to  thirty 
grains  (1,3  to  2  gm.)  daily.  In  private  practice  it  may  be  safer,  for  the  young 
practitioner  especially,  to  order  an  acid  or  a  mild  fever  mixture.  The  ques- 
tion of  medicinal  antipyretics  is  important:  they  are  used  far  too  often  and 
too  rashly  in  typhoid  fever.  An  occasional  dose  of  antifebrin  or  antipyrin 
may  do  no  harm,  but  the  daily  use  of  these  drugs  is  most  injurious.  Quinine 
in  moderate  doses  is  still  much  employed,  but  its  value  is  doubtful.  In  the  . 
various  antiseptic  drugs  which  have  been  advised  I  have  no  faith.  Most  of 
them  do  no  harm,  except  that  in  private  practice  their  use  has  too  often 
diverted  the  practitioner  from  more  rational  and  safer  courses. 

(e)  Vacci?;i!  akd  Serl'si:  Ther-vi't. — Treatment  by  vaccines  during  the 
height  of  the  disease  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage,  Yarious  forms  of  vac- 
cines are  used  and  given  subcutaneouiily  or  intravenously.  Doses  varying  from 
fill  to  500  million  bacilli  are  given,  usually  three  or  four  days  apart.  As 
patients  react  very  differently,  the  smaller  doses  are  safer  at  firet,  especially 
if  given  intravenously.  In  long-continued  attacks  when  progress  is  slow,  for 
complications  due  to  the  presence  of  typhoid  bacilli  in  organs  or  tissues,  and 
for  carriers  vaccine  therapy  is  helpful.  No  serum  of  proved  value  has  been 
obtained. 

(/)  TRE.VTSIEXT  OF  SPECIAL  SYMPTOMS. — For  severe  toxamia  water 
shoald  be  given  freely  by  mouth  if  possible,  otherwise  by  the  bowel  or  by  in- 
fusion. Hydrotherapy  should  be  used  actively,  best  by  tub  baths.  Whisky 
is  generally  indicated,  four  to  ten  ounces  being  given  in  the  twenty-four 
limiis.  For  headache  and  delirium  an  ice-bag  or  cold  compro?ses  should  be 
kept  to  tlie  head.  If  the  patient  is  very  delirious  and  restless  a  dose  of  mor- 
piiia  hypodermically  ia  the  best  treatment.  Lumbar  puncture  is  also  useful, 
tlie  fluid  being  allowed  to  run  as  long  aa  it  flows  under  pressure.  Every 
delirious  patient  should  be  constantly  watched.     It  is  important  to  secure  sleep 
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in  the  case  of  these  patients,  for  which  morphia  is  most  reliable.  Hydro- 
therapy, internal- and  external,  is  our  greatest  aid  in  the  treatment  of  the 
nervous  conditions.  Tlie  abdominal  pain  and  tympanites  are  best  treated  with 
fomentations  or  turpentine  stupes.  The  latter,  if  well  applied,  give  great 
relief.  Sir  William  Jenner  used  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  adrantageh  of  a 
weil-applied  turpentine  stupo.  He  directed  it  to  be  applied  as  follows:  A 
flannel  roller  was  placed  beneath  the  patient,  and  then  a  double  layer  of  thin 
flannel,  wrung  out  of  very  hot  water,  with  a  drachm  of  turpentine  mixed  with 
the  water,  was  applied  to  the  abdomen  and  covered  with  the  ends  of  the 
roller.  When  the  stomach  is  greatly  distended  the  passage  of  a  stomach  tube 
gives  relief.  When  the  gas  is  in  the  large  bowel,  a  tube  may  be  passed  or  a 
turpentine  enema  given.  For  tympanites,  with  a  dry  tongue,  turpentine  may 
be  given,  TIJ,  xv  (1  c.  e.)  every  three  hours,  or  the  oil  of  cinnamon,  ill  iii-v, 
every  two  hours  (Caiger).  If  whey  and  albumen-water  are  substituted  for 
milk,  the  distension  lessens.  Charcoal,  bismuth,  j9-naphthol,  and  eserine, 
^  gr,  hypodermically,  may  be  tried.     Opium  should  not  be  given. 

For  the  diarrhisa,  if  severe — that  is,  if  there  are  more  than  three  or  four 
stools  daily — ^a  starch  and  opium  enema  may  be  given;  or,  by  the  mouth,  a 
combination  of  bismuth,  in  large  doses,  with  Dover's  powder;  or  the  acid 
diarrhoea  mixture,  acetate  of  lead  (gr.  ii),  dilute  acetic  acid  (  HI  xv-zx), 
and  acetate  of  morphia  (gt.\-\).  The  amount  of  food  should  be  reduced, 
and  whey  and  albumen-water  in  small  amounts  be  substituted  for  the  milk. 
An  ice-bag  or  cold  compresses  relieve  the  soreness  which  sometimes  accom- 
panies the  diarrhoea. 

Constipation  is  present  in  many  cases,  and  though  I  have  never  seen  it 
do  harm,  yet  it  is  well  every  second  day  to  give  an  ordinary  enema.  The 
addition  of  turpentine  (J  bb,  16  e. c.)  is  advisable  if  there  is  meteorism. 

Hwmorrhage. — As  absolute  rest  is  essential,  the  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  in  the  use  of  the  bed-pan.  It  is  perhaps  better  to  allow  the  patient  to 
pass  the  motions  into  a  large  pad.  Ice  may  be  given,  and  a  light  ice-bag 
placed  on  the  abdomen.  The 'amount  of  food  should  be  restricted  for  eight 
or  ten  hours.  If  there  is  a  tendency  to  collapse,  stimulants  should  be  given, 
and,  if  necessary,  hypodermic  injections  of  camphor.  Injection  of  salt  solu- 
tion beneath  the  skin  or  directly  into  a  vein  may  revive  a  failing  heart,  but 
should  only  be  done  in  case  of  emergency.  Turpentine  is  warmly  recommended 
by  certain  authors.  Should  opium  be  given?  One-fifth  of  the  cases  of  per- 
foration occur  with  ha;morrhage,  and  the  opium  may  obscure  the  features 
upon  which  alone  the  diagnosis  of  perforation  may  be  made.  Opium  increases 
any  tendency  to  fympanitu.'*.  We  have  abandoned  the  use  of  opium  and  have 
given  calcium  lactate  in  doses  of  gr.  xv  (1  gm.)  every  four  hours.  The  in- 
jection of  blood  serum  is  sometimes  of  value. 

Perforation  and  Pertlonitis. — Early  diagnosis  and  early  operation  mean 
the  saving  of  one-third  of  the  cases  of  this  heretofore  uniformly  fatal  com- 
plication. The  aim  should  be  to  operate  for  the  perforation,  and  not  to  wait 
until  a  general  peritonitis  diminishes  by  one-half  the  chances  of  recovery. 
An  incessant,  intelligent  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant 
and  tlie  early  co-operation  of  the  surgeon  are  CBBcntials.  Every  case  of  more 
than  ordinary  severity  should  he  watched  with  special  reference  to  this  com- 
plication.    Thorough  preparation   by  early  observation,  careful   notes,   and 
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knowledge  of  the  conditions  will  help  to  prevent  nocdiosa  exploration.  No 
case  is  too  desperate;  we  have  had  one  recovery  after  three  operations. 
Twenty  cases  of  perforation  in  my  series  were  operated  upon  with  Beven 
recoveries;  in  an  eighth  case  the  patient  died  of  the  toxtemia  on  the  eighth 
day  after  the  laparotomy.  In  douhtfnl  cases  it  is  best  to  operate,  as  experi- 
ence shows  that  patients  stand  an  exploration  very  well. 

CholFcystilia. — A  majority  of  the  cases  recover,  but  if  the  symptoms  are 
very  severe  and  progressive,  operatinn  should  be  advised.  For  chronic 
cholecystitis  hcxamine  should  be  given  in  large  doses  and  the  vaccine  treat- 
ment employed. 

With  signs  of  failure  of  the  circulation,  hydrotherapy  should  be  carried 
on  actively  and  strychnine  given  hypodermically  (gr.  A  to  jVi  0-001  to 
(1.003  gm.)  every  three  hours.  Saline  infusions  (500  c.  c.)  are  useful  espe- 
cially if  the  patient  is  not  taking  much  water  by  mouth.  Alcohol  is  generally 
of  value.  Digitalis  may  be  given  as  the  tincture  (mxv,  1  c.  c.)  or  digitaline 
(gr.  jij,  O.O02  gm.)  intramuscularly.  For  collapse,  camphor  (gr.  ii,  0.13 
gm.)  or  ether  hypodermically  should  be  given.  The  bath  treatment  is  the 
best  preventive  of  circulatory  faiiure.  For  phlebitis  the  limb  should  be  kept 
absolutely  at  rest  and  wrapped  in  raw  cotton.  The  application  of  a  sedative 
lotion  may  relieve  pain. 

Bacilluria.—Vihea  bacilli  are  present,  as  demonstrated  by  cultures  or 
shown  by  the  microscope,  hesamine  may  be  given  in  ten-grain  doses  and  kept 
up,  if  necessary,  for  several  weeks,  A  patient  should  not  be  discharged  with 
bacilli  in  his  urine. 

For  orchitis,  mastitis,  parotitis,  etc.,  an  ice-bag  should  be  applied.  Incision 
and  drainage  are  advisable  on  the  first  signs  of  suppuration. 

In  protracted  cases  very  special  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against 
bed-sores.  Absolute  cleanliness  and  careful  drying  of  the  parts  after  an 
evacuation  should  be  enjoined.  PresBure  should  be  avoided  by  the  use  of 
rubber  rings.  The  patient  should  be  turned  from  side  to  side  and  propped 
with  pillows,  and  the  back  can  then  be  sponged  with  alcohol. 

Bone  Lesions. — The  use  of  a  typhoid  vaccine  is  well  worthy  of  trial.  Ty- 
phoid periostitis  does  not  always  go  on  to  suppuration,  though,  as  a  rule,  it 
requires  operation.  This  should  bo  done  very  thoroughly  and  the  diseased 
parts  completely  removed,  as  otherwise  recurrence  is  inevitable.  For  typhoid 
s/tine  fixation  by  a  plaster  jacket  or  some  form  of  apparatus  is  advisable. 
Trauma  should  be  guarded  against.  In  the  milder  cases  active  counter-irri- 
tation is  useful.     If  pain  is  severe,  large  doses  of  sedatives  are  necessary. 

(y)THE  Manaoeuent  op  Convalescence. — Convalescents  from  typhoid 
fever  frequently  cause  greater  anxiety  than  patients  in  the  attack.  .The  ques- 
tioa  of  food  has  to  be  met  at  once,  as  the  patient  acquires  a  ravenous  appetite 
and  clamors  for  a  fuller  diet.  My  custom  has  been  not  to  allow  solid  food 
nntil  the  temperature  has  been  normal  for  ten  days.  This  is,  I  think,  a  safe 
rule,  leaning  perhaps  to  the  side  of  extreme  caution;  but.  after  all,  with  the 
many  soft  foods,  the  patient  can  take  a  fairly  varied  diet.  Many  leading 
practitioners  allow  solid  food  to  a  patient  so  soon  as  he  desirea  it.  I  had  a 
jessoa  in  this  matter  which  I  have  never  forgotten.  A  young  lad  in  the 
Montreal  General  Hospital,  in  whose  case  I  was  much  interested,  passed 
throagh  a  tolerably  sharp  attack  of  typhoid  fever.    Two  weeks  after  the  even- 
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ing  temperature  had  been  normal,  and  only  a  day  or  two  before  Iub  intended 
discharge  he  ate  several  mutton  chops,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  was  in 
a  state  of  collapse  from  perforation.  A  small  transverse  rent  was  found  at 
the  bottom  of  an  ulcer  which  was  in  process  of  healing.  It  is  not  easy  to 
say  why  solid  food,  particularly  meats,  should  disagree,  but  in  so  many  in- 
stances au  indiscretion  in  diet  is  followed  by  slight  fever,  the  so-called  febris 
oamie,  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  patient  to  restrict  the  diet  for  some 
time  after  the  fever  has  fallen.  Whether  an  error  in  diet  may  cause  relapse 
is  doubtful.  The  patient  may  be  allowed  to  sit  up  for  a  short  time  about  the 
end  of  the  first  week  of  convalescence,  and  the  period  may  be  prolonged  with 
a  gradual  return  of  strength.  He  should  move  about  slowly,  and  when  the 
weather  is  favorable  should  be  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible.  He  should 
be  guarded  at  this  period  against  all  unnecessary  excitement.  Emotional 
disturbance  not  infrequently  is  the  cause  of  recrudescence  of  the  fever.  Con- 
stipation is  not  uncommon  in  convalescence  and  is  best  treated  by  enemata. 
A  protracted  diarrhtea,  which  is  usually  due  to  ulceration  in  the  colon,  may 
retard  recovery.  In  such  cases  the  diet  should  be  restricted  to  milk  and  the 
patient  confined  to  bed;  large  doses  of  bismuth  and  astringent  injections  will 
prove  useful.  The  recrudescence  of  the  fever  does  not  require  special  meas- 
ures.   The  treatment  of  the  relapse  is  essentially  that  of  the  original  attack. 

Post-typhoid  insanity  requires  the  judicious  care  of  an  expert.  The  caws 
osually  recover.  The  swollen  leg  after  phlebitis  is  a  source  of  great  worry. 
A  bandage  or  a  well-fitting  elastic  stocking  should  be  worn  during  the  day. 
The  outlook  depends  on  the  completeness  with  which  the  collateral  circulation 
is  established.     In  a  good  many  cases  there  is  permanent  disability. 

The  post-typhoid  neuritis,  a.  cause  of  nmch  alarm  and  distress,  usually 
gets  well,  though  it  may  take  months,  or  even  a  couple  of  years,  before  the 
paralysis  disappears.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  symptoms  systematic 
massage  of  the  paralyzed  and  atrophic  muscles  is  the  most  satisfactory  treat- 
ment. 

Typhoid  Carriers. — Treatment  of  these  ts  difficult.  Hcxamine  should  lie 
given  persisfenlly  and  in  large  doses.  Drainage  of  tlic  {tall  liladdcr  and  X-ray 
expoBurcR  over  It  liavo  been  successful  in  Bome  cases.  The  employment  of  nn 
autogenous  vaccine  offers  the  Itcst  chance  of  success.  Da^n  increasing  from  25 
to  1,000  or  1,500  million  bacilli  are  given  at  intervale  of  10  days. 

liflslly,  no  patient  should  be  discharged  from  observation  until  wo  are 
certain  that  he  can  not  infect  others. 


IL    COLON  BAGILLXT8  INFECTIONS 

The  colon  bacillus,  or  more  properly  speaking  the  group  of  colon  bacilli, 
in  their  biological  and  pathological  peculiarities  are  closely  related  to  the 
organisms  of  the  typhoid  group.  Normal  inhabitants  of  the  intcatincs,  where 
in  all  probability  they  serve  a  useful  function,  the  bacillus  roU  communix 
may  be  taken  as  the  typical  member  of  the  group.  The  serogenic,  the  fnod- 
poisoning,  the  paratyphoid  and  the  dysenteric  groups  must  be  excluded. 
There  are  great  difficulties  in  determining  the  extent  of  the  lesions  caused  by 
this  organism,  which  varies  extraordinarily  in  virulence.     To  it  has  been 
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attributed  a  host  of  maladies  from  appendicitis  to  old  age,  but  more  con- 
seivative  pathologists  limit  very  much  its  pathogenic  scope.  It  ia  not  easy 
to  separate  the  eifects  of  the  B.  coli  from  those  of  other  organisms  with  which 
it  is  BO  often  associated.  The  needful  bacteriological  distinction  must  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  agglutination  and  opsonic  teste. 
Hccognized  infections  may  be  classed  as  follows: 
A.  Oineral  H«mic  Infections.— There  are  several  groups  of  cases: 

(a)  Terminal  Infections. — After  death  the  colon  bacillus  swarms  in  the 
body,  invading  the  blood  and  contaminating  all  parts.  In  protracted  illnesses, 
in  acute  intestinal  and  peritoneal  affections  it  may  be  present  in  the  blood 
some  time  before  death  and  may  be  Fesponstble  for  the  terminal  fever. 

(b)  Cases  running  a  course  resembling  typhoid  fever.  To  this  group 
mucli  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  and  there  are  now  some  50  cases  in  the 
literature   (Draper). 

(c)  Cases  of  general  infection  with  secondary  abscesses. 

BL  Snb-mfeotioni — Adami  has  suggested  that  a  large  number  of  chronic 
diseases  have  their  origin  in  a  mild,  continuous  infection  with  B.  coli  and  he 
has  brought  forward  evidence  to  show  that  such  affections  as  anaemia  and  cir- 
rhosis of  the  liver  may  be  due  to  it.  Metchnikoff  induced  the  lesions  of  early 
cirrhosis  and  of  arterio-sclerosis  by  administering  the  products  of  the  growth 
of  the  B.  coli.    The  question  is  under  discussion  and  is  far  from  settled. 

C.  Local  Infections. — Here  we  are  on  safer  ground  and  we  know  of  three 
ilefinite  lesions  produced  by  the  organism, 

(a)  Periioniiis. — In  perforation  of  the  bowel,  in  strangulated  hernia,  in 
obstruction  in  various  types  of  ulcer,  the  associated  peritonitis  may  be  due 
to  B.  coH. 

(b)  ChoUcystiiia  and  cholangitis,  either  of  the  simple  catarrhal  type  or 
suppurative,  may  be  caused  by  it. 

(c)  Infection  of  the  Urinary  Tract. — The  bladder  and  the  pelves  of  the 
kidneys  are  chiefly  affected.  There  are  three  possible  channels  of  infection — 
by  the  ureter,  the  blood  stream,  and  the  lymphatics.  The  first  route  is  proba- 
lily  the  common  one  in  women  and  children;  but  lymphatic  infection  from 
the  bowel  plays  a  very  important  role  in  a  great  many  of  the  cases.  Bowel 
troubles  have  been  present,  constipation  or  diarrhoea.  It  has  been  shown  ex- 
perimentally that  with  very  slight  abrasion  of  the  mucosa  of  the  colon  the 
))acilli  may  enter  the  lymphatics.  An  interesting  point  is  the  relative  fre- 
cjuency  of  involvement  of  the  right  kidney;  Franke  states  that  the  ctecum 
and  ascending  colon  are  connected  by  a  train  of  lymphatics  with  the  right 
kidney,  an  anatomical  communication  not  present  with  the  left.  Clinically 
there  are  throe  important  groups  of  cases.  (1)  In  children,  in  whom  it  seems 
by  no  means  uncommon.  In  Jeffrey's  study  of  60  cases  at  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children  a  large  proportion  occurred  in  females  (53).  Death  followed 
in  9  cases.  (8)  In  connection  with  pregnancy.  The  cases  are  common  and 
important  and  may  occur  at  any  time  during  pregnancy  or  follow  delivery. 
The  pelvis  of  the  right  kidney  is  most  often  attacked.  (3)  The  group  of  cases 
in  adults,  men  and  women,  in  whom,  without  any  obvious  cause,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  that  I  have  seen,  without  any  previous  intestinal  trouble, 
acute  pyelitis  or  pyelocystitis  comes  on.  The  infection  is  obstinate  and  very 
dimcnlt  to  treat,  even  with  vaccines.     An  interesting  and  distressing  sequel 
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is  &  chronic  arthritiB.  In  one  iDBtance  the  condition  was  very  similar  to  that 
of  a  gonorrhoea!  synovitis  and  periarthritis.  The  clinical  picture  presents 
nothing  peculiar.  (4)  Intestines.  To  the  bacillus  coH  almost  all  the  diseases 
of  the  bowels  from  ulcers  of  the  duodenum  to  appendicitis  have  been  attributed. 
Ulcers  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  duodenum  have  been  produced  by  feeding 
cultures  of  B.  colt  to  doge,  and  from  the  peptic  ulcers  of  very  young  infants 
Helmholz  has  isolated  the  organism  in  pure  culture.  The  not  infrequent 
association  of  appendicitis  and  peptic  ulcer  has  been  attributed  to  toxins  from 
the  appendix  and  large  bowel.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  determining  the 
precise  etiological  relationship  of  B.  coH  to  the  various  lesions  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract.  (5)  Other  local  infections  with  which  the  colon  bacillju 
has  been  associated  are  acute  meningitis,  abscess  of  the  brain,  endocarditis, 
and  suppuration  in  various  parts.  Only  in  a  small  proportion  of  these  cases 
has  the  association  been  demonstrated  by  cultural  and  biological  tests. 


m.    THE   FYOOENIO   INFECTIONS 

{Septiccemia,  Sapramxa,  Pyamia) 

Definition. — A  group  of  non-specific  diseases,  induced  by  a  numner  of 
micro-organisms,  of  which  the  pyogenic  cocci  are  the  most  important,  char- 
acterized by  fever,  chills,  leucocytosis,  often  a  profound  intoxication  and 
sometimes  by  foci  of  suppuration. 

A  hard-and-fast  line  can  not  be  drawn  between  an  infection  and  an  intoxi- 
cation, but  agents  of  infection  alone  are  capable  of  reproduction,  whereas  those 
of  intoxication  are  chemical  poisons,  some  of  which  are  produced  by  the 
agency  of  bacteria,  or  by  vegetable  and  animal  cells.  Infectious  diseases  which 
are  communicated  directly  from  one  person  to  another  are  termed  contagious, 
and  the  infecting  agent  ia  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  contagium.  "Whether 
or  not  an  infectious  disease  is  contagious  in  the  ordinary  sense  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  infectious  agent,  and  especially  upon  the  manner  of  its 
elimination  from  and  reception  by  the  body.  Most  but  not  all  contagious 
diseases  are  infectious.  Scabies  is  a  contagious  disease,  but  it  is  not  infec- 
tious" (Welch). 

There  are  three  chief  clinical  types  of  pyogenic  infection : 

1.    LOCAL  INFECTIONS  WITH  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TOXINS 

This  is  the  common  mode  of  invasion  of  many  of  the  infectious  diseases. 
Tetanus,  diphtheria,  erysipelas,  and  pneumonia  are  diseases  which  have  sites 
of  local  infection  in  which  the  pathogenic  organisms  develop;  but  the  constitu- 
tional effects  are  caused  by  the  absorption  of  the  poisonous  products.  The 
diphtheria  toxin  produces  all  the  general  symptoms,  the  tetanus  toxin  every 
feature  of  the  disease  without  the  presence  of  their  respective  bacilli.  Certain 
of  the  symptoms  following  the  abeorption  of  the  toxins  are  general  to  all; 
others  are  special  and  peculiar,  according  to  the  organism  which  produces 
them.  A  chill,  fever,  general  malaise,  prostration,  rapid  pulse,  restlesaness,  and 
headache  are  the  most  frequent.  With  but  few  exceptions  the  febrile  disturb- 
ance  is  the  most  common  feature.    The  most  serious  effects  are  upon  the  ner- 
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T0U8  eystem  aod  upon  the  circulation,  and  the  gravity  of  the  Bymptoms  on  the 
part  of  these  organs  is  to  Bonie  extent  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  intoxi- 
cation. The  organisms  of  certain  local  infectiona  produce  poisons  which  have 
special  actions;  thus,  the  diphtheria  toxin,  besides  having  the  eSects  already 
referred  to,  is  CBpecially  prone  to  attack  the  nervous  system  and  to  cause 
peripheral  neuritis.  The  tetanus  toxin  has  a  specific  action  on  the  motor 
neurones. 

2.    SEPTICEMIA 

Formerly,  and  in  a  surgical  sense,  the  term  "septiciEmia"  was  used  to 
designate  the  invasion  of  the  hlood  and  tissues  of  the  body  by  the  organisms 
of  suppuration,  but  in  the  medical  sense  the  term  may  be  applied  to  any  con- 
dition in  which,  with  or  without  a  local  site  of  infection,  there  is  microbic 
invasion  of  the  blood  and  tissues,  but  without  metastatic  foci  of  suppuration. 
Owing  to  the  great  development  of  bacteria  in  the  blood,  and  in  order  to 
separate  it  sharply  from  local  infectious  processes  with  toxic  invasion  of  the 
body,  it  is  proposed  to  call  this  condition  bactenemia;  toxtemia  denotes  the 
latter  state. 

(r)  tiogtaiivt  SepticBinia  from  Local  Infection. — The  common  strepto- 
coccus and  staphylococcus  infection  is,  as  a  rule,  first  local,  and  the  toxins 
alone  pass  into  the  blood.  In  other  instances  the  cocci  appear  in  the  blood  and 
throu^out  the  tiBsues,  causing  a  septicemia  which  intensifies  greatly  the 
severity  of  the  case.  Other  infections  in  which  the  bacterial  invasion,  local 
at  first,  may  become  general  are  pneumonia,  anthrax,  gonorrhoea,  and  puer- 
peral fever. 

The  clinical  features  of  this  form  are  well  seen  in  the  cases  of  puerperal 
nepticKmia  or  in  dissection  wounds,  in  which  the  course  of  the  infection  may 
be  traced  along  the  lymphatics.  The  symptoms  usually  set  in  within  twenty- 
foor  hours,  and  rarely  later  than  the  third  or  fourth  day.  There  is  a  chill 
or  chilliness,  with  moderate  fever  at  first,  which  gradually  rises  and  is  marked 
by  daily  remissions  and  even  intermissions.  The  pulse  is  small  and  com- 
pressible, and  may  reach  120  or  higher.  GaRtro-inteotinal  disturbances  are 
common,  the  tongue  is  red  at  the  margin,  and  the  dorsum  is  dry  and  dark. 
There  may  be  early  delirium  or  marked  mental  prostration  and  apathy.  As 
the  disease  progresses  there  may  be  pallor  of  the  face  or  a  yellowish  tint. 
Capillary  hsemorrhagcs  are  not  uncommon. 

In  streptococcus  cases  we  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  fact  that  these 
infections  are  not  always  so  serious  as  we  thought.  Death  may  occur  within 
twenty-four  hours  or  be  delayed  for  several  days,  even  for  weeks,  and  recovery 
msy  ocenr.  One  patient  showed  streptococci  in  the  blood  for  six  weeks,  but 
ultimately  recovered  (Cole).  On  post-mortem  examination  there  may  be 
no  gross  focal  lesions  in  the  viscera,  and  the  seat  of  infection  may  present 
only  slight  changes.  The  spleen  is  enlarged  and  soft,  the  blood  may  be  ex- 
tremely dark  in  color,  and  htemorrhages  are  common,  particularly  on  the 
eeroas  surfaces.  Neither  thrombi  nor  emboli  are  found.  Certain  clinical  fea- 
tures separate  the  streptococcus  from  the  staphylococcus  infection,  chiefly 
in  the  absence  of  delirium,  a  rather  abnormal  mental  acuteness,  and  in  the 
presence  of  s  greater  degree  of  angemia. 
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Many  instances  of  septicsemia  are  combined  infections ;  thus,  in  diphtheria 
atreptococcuB  septicKmia  is  a  common,  and  the  most  seriouB,  event.  The  local 
disease  and  the  symptomB  produced  by  absorption  of  the  toxins  dominate  the 
clinical  picture ;  but  the  features  are  uBually  much  aggravated  by  the  systemic 
invaBion.  A  similar  infection  may  occur  in  typhoid  fever  and  In  tuberculosiE, 
and  may  obscure  the  typical  picture.  These  secondary  Bepticsemias  are  caused 
most  frequently  by  the  streptococcus,  but  may  result  from  the  invasion  of 
other  bacteria. 

(b)  Ekneral  Septicemia  without  Secognizable  Local  Infection. — Crypio- 
geneiic  Septicemias. — This  is  a  group  of  very  great  interest  to  the  physician, 
the  full  importance  of  which  we  are  only  now  beginning  to  recognize. 

The  subjects  when  attacked  may  be  in  perfect  health ;  more  commonly 
they  are  already  weakened  by  acute  or  chronic  ilJDesB.  The  pathogenic  organ- 
isms are  varied.  Streptococcus  pyogenes  is  the  most  common;  the  forms  of 
staphylococcus  more  rare.  Other  occasional  causal  agents  are  Micrococcus 
lanceolatua  ( pneumococcus) ,  Bacillm  proteva.  Bacillus  pyocyaneus  and  BacU- 
Ivs  infiuenzie.  Between  May  1,  1892,  and  June  1,  1895,  there  were  examined 
in  the  post-mortem  room  from  my  wards  21  cases  of  general  infection,  of 
which  13  were  due  to  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  2  to  Staphylococcus  pyogenes, 
and  6  to  the  pneumococcus.  In  19  of  these  cases  the  patients  were  already  the 
Buhjects  of  some  other  malady,  which  was  aggravated,  or  in  most  instances 
terminated,  by  the  general  septiceemia.  The  symptoms  vary  somewhat  with 
the  character  of  the  micro-organisms.  In  the  streptococcus  cases  there  may 
be  chills  with  high,  irregular  fever,  and  a  more  characteristic  septic  state  thati 
in  the  pneumococcus  infection. 

These  cases  come  correctly  under  the  term  "cryptogenetic  eepticsemia"  as 
employed  by  I.eube,  inasmuch  as  the  local  focus  of  infection  is  not  evident 
daring  life  and  may  not  be  found  after  death.  Although  most  of  these  cases 
are  terminal  infections,  yet  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  instances 
of  this  type  of  affection  coming  on  in  apparently  healthy  persons.  The  fever 
may  be  extremely  irregular,  characteristically  septic,  and  persist  for  many 
weeks.  Foci  of  suppuration  may  not  develop,  and  may  not  be  found  even  at 
autopsy.  I  have  on  several  occasions  met  with  cases  of  an  intermittent  pyrexia 
persisting  for  weeks,  in  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  give  any  explanation 
of  the  phenomena,  and  some  which  ultimately  recovered,  and  in  which  tnber- 
culosis  and  malaria  could  be  almost  positively  excluded.  These  casea  require 
to  be  carefully  studied  bacteriologicaliy.  Hreschfeld  has  described  them  as 
idiopathic  intermittent  fever  of  pysemic  character.  Local  symptoms  may  be 
absent,  though  in  three  of  his  cases  there  was  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and 
in  two  the  condition  was  a  diffuse  suppurative  hepatitis.  The  pyocyanic 
disease,  or  cyano-pysemia,  is  an  extremely  interesting  form  of  infection  with 
Bacillus  pyocyaneus,  of  which  a  large  number  of  cases  have  been  reported. 

3.     SEPTICO-PT^MIA 

The  pathogenic  micro-organisms  which  invade  the  blood  and  tissues  may 
settle  in  certain  foci  and  there  cause  suppuration.  When  multiple  abscesses 
are  thus  produced  in  conmclion  witii  a  general  infection,  the  condition  ja 
known  as  pyemia  or,  perhaps  better,  septico-pysmia.     There  are  no  speciflc 
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organisms  of  suppuration,  and  the  condition  of  pyicmia  may  be  produced  by 
organisms  other  than  the  streptoeoeci  and  staphylococci,  though  these  are  the 
most  common.  Other  forms  which  may  invade  the  eyatem  and  cause  foci  of 
suppuration  are  Micrococcus  lancenlatus,  tiie  gonococcus,  Bacillus  coli,  Bacil- 
las  typhosus.  Bacillus  proteus,  BacHhis  pi/oct/anens.  Bacillus  infiuemw.  In  a 
large  proportion  of  all  cases  of  pyeniia  there  is  a  focus  of  iufeetion,  either  a 
suppurating  external  wound,  an  osteomyelitis,  a  gonorrhcea,  an  otitis  media, 
an  empyema,  or  an  area  of  Fuppuration  in  a  lymph-gland  or  about  the  appen- 
dix. In  a  large  majority  of  all  these  cases  the  common  pus  cocci  are  present. 
In  a  suppurating  wound,  for  example,  the  pus  organisms  induce  hyaline 
necrosia  in  the  smaller  vessels  with  tlie  production  of  thrombi  and  purulent 
phlebitis.  The  entrance  of  pus  organisms  in  small  numbers  into  the  blood 
does  not  necessarily  produce  pytcmia.  Commonly  the  transmission  to  various 
parts  from  the  local  focus  takes  place  by  the  fragments  of  thrombi  which  pass 
as  emboli  to  different  parts,  where,  if  the  conditions  are  favorable,  the  pua 
organisms  excite  suppuration.  A  thrombus  which  is  not  septic  or  contami- 
nated, when  dislodged  and  impacted  in  a  distant  vessel,  produces  at  most  only 
a  simple  infarction ;  but,  coming  from  an  infected  source  and  containing  p«8 
microbes,  an  independent  centre  of  infection  is  established  wherever  the  em- 
bolus may  lodge.  These  independent  suppurative  centres  in  pyfemia,  known 
as  embolic  or  metastatic  abscesses,  have  the  following  distribution: 

(a)  In  external  wounds,  in  osteo-myelitis,  and  in  acute  phlegmon  of  the 
skin,  the  embolic  particles  very  frequently  excite  suppuration  in  the  lungs, 
producing  the  well-known  wedge-shaped  pytemic  infarcts;  from  these,  or 
rarely  by  paradoxical  embolism,  or  direct  passage  of  bacteria  or  minute  emboli 
through  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  metastatic  foci  of  inflammation  may  occur 
in  other  parts. 

(b)  Suppurative  foci  in  the  territory  of  the  portal  system,  particularly  in 
the  intestines,  produce  metastatic  abscesses  in  the  liver  with  or  without  sup- 
purative pylephlebitis. 

Bndocarditis  is  an  event  which  is  very  liable  to  occur  in  all  forms  of  sep- 
ticemia, and  modifies  materially  the  character  of  the  clinical  features.  Strep- 
tococci and  staphylococci  are  the  most  common  organisms  present  in  the  vege- 
tations, but  pneumococci,  gonoccocci,  tubercle  bacilli,  typhoid  bacilli,  anthrax 
bacilli,  and  other  forms  have  been  isolated.  The  vegetations  which  grow  at 
the  site  of  the  valve  lesion  become  covered  with  thrombi,  particles  of  which 
may  be  dislodged  and  carried  as  emboli  to  different  parts  of  the  body,  causing 
multiple  abscesses  or  infarcts. 

Symptomi  of  Septico-pyRinia. — In  a  esse  of  wound  infection,  prior  to  the 
onset  of  the  characteristic  symptoms,  there  may  be  signs  of  local  trouble,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  discharging  wound  the  pus  may  change  in  character.  The 
onset  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  a  severe  rigor,  during  which  the  temperature 
riacs  to  103°  or  104°  and  is  followed  by  a  profuse  sweat.  These  chills  are 
repeated  at  intervals,  either  daily  or  every  other  day.  In  the  intervals  there 
may  be  alight  pyrexia.  The  constitutional  disturbance  is  marked  and  there 
are  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  and,  as  the  disease  progresses,  rapid 
emaciation.  Transient  erythema  is  not  uncommon.  Local  symptoms  usually 
orcur.  If  the  lungs  become  involved  there  are  dyspntea  and  cough.  The 
physical  fiffns  may  be  slight.    Involvement  of  the  pleura  and  pericardium  is 
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common.  The  aDKinia,  often  profound,  canges  great  pallor  of  the  ekm,  which 
later  may  be  bile-tinged.  The  spleen  ie  enlarged,  and  there  may  be  int«nsa 
pain  in  the  side,  pointing  to  perisplenitis  from  embolism.  Usually  in  tho 
rapid  cases  a  typhoid  state  supervenes,  and  the  patient  dies  comatose. 

In  the  chronic  cases  the  disease  may  be  prolonged  for  months;  the  chille 
recur  at  long  intervals,  the  temperature  is  irregular,  and  the  condition  of  the 
patient  varies  from  month  to  month.  The  course  is  usually  slow  and  progress- 
ively downward.     , 

Diagnosis. — Pya'mls  is  a  disease  frequently  overlooked  and  often  mistaken 
for  other  affMtione. 

Cases  following  a  wound,  an  operation,  or  parturition  are  readily  recog- 
nisted.    On  the  other  hand,  the  following  conditions  may  be  overlooked: 

Osteo-myeUtis. — Here  the  lesion  may  be  limited,  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms severe,  and  the  course  of  the  disease  very  rapid.  The  cause  of  the  trouble 
may  be  discovered  only  post  mortem. 

So,  too,  acute  Beptico-pycemia  may  follow  gonorrhaa  or  a  prostatic  abscess. 

Cases  are  sometimes  confounded  with  typhoid  fever,  particularly  the  more 
chronic  instances,  in  which  there  are  diarrhcea,  great  prostration,  delirium, 
and  irregular  fever.  The  spleen,  too,  is  often  enlarged.  The  marked  leuco- 
cytosis  is  an  important  differential  point. 

In  some  of  the  instances  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  the  diagnosis  ia  very 
difficult,  particularly  in  what  is  known  as  the  typhoid,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  septic,  type  of  this  disease.  In  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  the  symp- 
toms occasionally  resemble  those  of  septicaemia,  more  commonly  those  of 
typhoid  fever. 

The  post-fehrile  arthritides,  such  as  occur  after  scarlet  fever  and  gonor- 
rhcea,  are  really  instances  of  mild  septic  infection.  The  joints  may  aome* 
times  suppurate  and  pyiemia  develop.  So,  also,  in  tuberculosis  of  tke  kidneys 
and  calculous  pyelitis  recurring  rigors  and  sweats  due  to  septic  infection  are 
common.  In  some  latitudes  septic  and  pyiemic  processes  are  too  often  eon- 
founded  with  malaria.  In  early  tuberculosis,  or  even  when  signs  of  excava- 
tion are  present  in  the  lungs,  and  in  cases  of  suppuration  in  various  parts, 
particularly  empyema  and  abscess  of  the  liver,  the  diagnoeis  of  malaria  is 
made.  The  practitioner  may  take  it  as  a  safe  rule,  to  which  he  will 
find  very  few  exceptions,  that  an  intermiifent  fever  which  reaisis  guimne  i* 
not  malaria. 

Other  conditions  associated  with  chills  which  may  be  mistaken  for  pyemia 
are  profound  anieniia,  certain  cases  of  Hodgkin'e  disease,  the  hepatic  inter* 
mittent  fever  associated  with  the  lodgment  of  gall-stones  at  the  orifice  of  the 
common  duct,  rare  cases  of  essential  fever  in  nervous  women,  and  the  inter- 
mittent fever  sometimes  seen  in  rapidly  growing  cancer. 

Treatment. —  (a)  Genehai^ — Nourishment  should  be  given  as  liberally 
as  possible.  Water  should  be  forced  and  it  is  well  to  give  it  by  the  drop 
method  into  the  bowel  and  by  infusion  if  there  is  any  difficulty  in  taking  it 
by  mouth.  Hydrotherapy  by  tub  baths  is  useful.  Alcohol  is  generally  indi- 
cated, and  with  severe  toxiemia  should  be  given  in  full  doses. 

(b)  SiiRdiCAL. — In  pya'min,  when  the  pus  is  accessihie,  free  evacuation 
and  drainage  is  often  the  only  treatment  required.  In  a  case  of  empyema 
with  weeks  of  high  and  irregular  fever  the  day  after  operation  the  temperature 
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may  be  normal,  and  remain  so.  In  aome  caeeB  with  a  local  infection  Bier's 
method  of  hyperffimia  has  been  uBed  with  auccess,  but  where  the  focus  of 
naoufacture  of  the  poison  is  accessible  the  knife  should  be  used.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  only  too  many  cases  the  focus  of  infection  is  not  accessible;  it  then 
is  a  septiciemia,  and  for  such  cases  the  bacteriologists  have  introduced  the 
treatment  with  vaccines. 

(c)  Vaccine  Treatment. — By  blood  cultures  or  by  cultures  from  the 
focus  of  infection  the  organism  is  isolated,  then  a  vaccine  is  prepared,  and,  if 
Wright's  method  is  followed,  the  use  and  dose  are  regulated  by  the  opsonic 
index  of  the  patient.  "Stock"  vaccines  may  be  used,  but  are  not  as  useful  as 
an  autogenous  vaccine.  In  many  cases  in  which  the  germ  cannot  be  isolated 
and  the  condition  is  one  of  septic  fever  the  ordinary  antistreptococcue  serum 
or  one  of  the  polyvalent  serums  is  used.  Good  results  are  not  infrequently 
obtained. 

(rf)  Drdos. — There  are  none  which  control  septic  fever.  The  coal-tar 
products  are  of  doubtful  service.  Quinine  may  be  used.  The  Intravenous 
injection  of  antiseptic  drugs  has  not  been  proved  to  be  of  value. 


i.     TERMINAL   INFECTIONS 

There  is  truth  in  the  paradoxical  statement  that  persona  rarely  die  of  the 
Jisease  with  which  they  suffer.  Secondary,  terminal  infections  carry  off  many 
incurable  cases.  Flezner  analyzed  265  cases  of  chronic  renal  and  cardiac 
disease  in  which  complete  bacteriological  examinations  were  made  at  autopsy. 
Excluding  tuberculous  infection,  213  gave  positive  and  42  negative  results. 
The  infections  may  be  local  or  general.  The  former  are  extremely  common, 
and  are  found  in  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases  of  Bright's  disease,  arterio- 
wleroras,  heart  disease,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  other  chronic  disorders. 
Affections  of  the  serous  membranes  (acute  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  or  perito- 
nitis), meningitis,  and  endocarditis  are  the  most  frequent  lesions.  It  is  per* 
haps  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  advanced  arterio-sclerosis  and 
of  Bright's  disease  succumb  to  these  intercurrent  infections.  The  infective 
agents  are  very  varied.  The  streptococcus  is  the  most  common,  but  the  pneu- 
mococcus,  staphylococcus  and  gonococcus,  and  the  proteus,  pyocyaneus,  and 
gas  bacillus,  are  also  found.  It  is  surprising  in  how  many  instances  of 
arterio-sclerosis,  of  chronic  heart  disease,  of  Bright's  disease,  and  particularly 
of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  in  Flexner's  series  the  fatal  event  was  det«rmined  by 
an  acute  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum  or  pleura. 

The  general  terminal  infections  are  somewhat  less  common.  Of  85  cases 
of  chronic  renal  disease  in  which  Flexner  found  micro-organisms  at  autopsy, 
38  exhibited  general  infections;  of  48  cases  of  chronic  cardiac  disease,  in  14 
the  distribution  of  bacteria  was  general.  The  blood-serum  of  persons  suffer- 
ing  from  advanced  chronic  disease  was  found  by  him  to  be  less  destructive  to 
the  staphylococcus  aureus  than  normal  human  serum.  Other  diseases  in  which 
general  terminal  infection  may  occur  are  Hodgkin's  disease,  leukemia,  and 
chronic  taberculosis. 

And,  lastly,  probably  of  the  same  nature  ie  the  terminal  entero-colitis  ho 
frequently  met  with  in  chronic  disorders. 
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IV.    ERYSIPELAS 

Definition. — A  special  pyogenic  infection  caused  by  the  streptococcus  «rjr* 
sipelatis,  characterized  by  inflammation  of  the  skin  with  fever  and  toxtemia. 

Etioli^y. — Erysipelas  ia  a  widespread  affection,  endemic  in  most  com- 
munities, and  at  certain  seasons  epidemic.  We  are  aa  yet  ignorant  of  the 
atmospheric  or  telluric  iufluenceB  which  favor  the  diffusion  of  the  poison. 

It  is  particularly  prevalent  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Of  2,012  eases  col- 
lected by  Anders,  1,214  occurred  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  year. 
April  had  the  largest  number  of  cases.  The  affection  prevails  extensively  in 
old,  ill-ventilated  hospitals  and  inittitutions  in  which  the  sanitary  conditions 
are  defective.  With  the  improved  sanitation  of  late  years  the  number  of  cases 
has  materially  diminished.  It  has  been  observed,  however,  to  break  out  in  new 
institutions  under  the  most  favorable  hygienic  circumstances.  Erysipelas  is 
both  contagious  and  inoculable;  but,  except  under  special  conditions,  the 
poison  is  not  very  virnlent  and  does  not  seem  to  act  at  any  great  distance.  It 
can  be  conveyed  by  a  third  person.  The  poison  attaches  itself  to  the  furniture, 
bedding,  and  walls  of  rooms  in  which  patients  have  been  confined. 

The  disposition  to  the  disease  is  widespread,  but  the  susceptibility  is 
specially  marked  in  the  case  of  individuals  with  wounds  or  abrasions  of  any 
sort.  Recently  delivered  women  and  persons  who  have  been  the  subjects  of 
surgical  operations  are  particularly  prone  to  it.  A  wound,  however,  is  not 
necessary,  and  in  the  so-called  idiopathic  form,  although  it  may  be  difficult  to 
say  that  there  was  not  a  slight  abrasion  about  the  nose  or  lips,  in  very  many 
cases  there  certainly  is  no  observable  external  lesion.  In  some  cases  the  infec- 
t'on  apparently  spreads  through  the  tissues  from  the  nasal  cavity  to  the  skin. 

Chronic  alcoholism,  debility,  and  Bright's  disease  are  predisposing  agenta. 
Certain  persons  show  a  special  susceptibility  to  erysipelas,  and  it  may  recur 
in  them  repeatedly.    There  are  instances,  too,  of  a  family  predisposition. 

The  specific  agent  of  the  disease  is  a  streptococcus  growing  in  long  chains, 
which  is  included  under  the  group  name  Strepiococciis  pyogenes,  with  which 
Streptococcus  erytipelaiis  appears  to  be  identical.  The  fever  and  constitu- 
t.'onal  symptoms  are  due  in  great  part  to  the  toxins ;  the  more  serious  visceral 
complications  are  the  result  of  secondary  metastatic  infection. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — Erysipelas  is  a  simple  inflammation.  In  its  uncom- 
plicated forms  there  is  seen,  post  mortem,  little  else  than  inflammat4}ry 
oedema.  Investigations  have  shown  that  the  cocci  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
lymph-spaces  and  most  abundantly  in  the  zone  of  spreading  inflammation. 
In  the  uninvolved  tissue  beyond  the  inflamed  margin  they  are  to  be  found 
in  the  lymph-vessels,  and  it  is  here,  according  to  Metschnikoff  and  others, 
that  an  active  warfare  goes  on  between  the  leucocytes  and  the  cocci  (phago- 
cytosis). In  more  extensive  and  virulent  forms  of  the  disease  there  is  usually 
suppuration. 

Infarcts  occur  in  the  lungs,  spleen,  and  kidnoys,  and  there  may  be  the  gen- 
eral evidences  of  pyaimic  infection.  Some  of  the  worst  cases  of  malignan{ 
endocarditis  are  secondary  to  erysipelas ;  thus,  of  23  cases,  3  occurred  tn  con- 
nection with  this  disease.  Septic  pericarditis  and  picuritia  also  occur.  The 
disease  may  in  rare  cases  extend  to  and  involve  the  meninges.     Pneumonia 
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is  not  a  very  common  complication.  Acute  nepliritis  is  also  met  with ;  it  is 
often  ingrafted  upon  an  old  chronic  trouble. 

Symptoms. — ^The  following  description  applies  specially  to  erysipelas  of  the 
face  and  head,  the  form  of  the  disease  which  the  physician  is  most  commonly 
called  upon  to  treat. 

The  inctdtation  is  variable,  probably  from  three  to  seven  days. 

The  stage  of  invasion  is  often  marked  by  a  rigor,  and  followedby  a  rapid 
rise  in  the  temperature  and  other  characteristics  of  an  acute  fever.  When 
there  it  a  local  abrasion,  the  spot  is  slightly  reddened;  but  if  the  disease  is 
idiopathic,  there  ia  seen  within  a  few  hours  slight  redness  over  the  bridge  of 
the  nose  and  on  the  cheeks.  The  swelling  and  tension  of  the  skin  increase  and 
within  twenty-four  hours  the  external  symptoms  are  well  marked.  The  skin 
is  smooth,  tense,  and  (edematous.  It  looks  red,  feels  hot,  and  the  superficial 
layers  of  the  epidermis  may  be  lifted  aa  small  blebs.  The  patient  complains  of 
an  unpleasant  feeling  of  tension  in  the  skin;  the  swelling  rapidly  increases; 
and  during  the  second  day  the  eyes  are  usually  closed.  The  first-affected  parts 
gradnally  become  pale  and  less  swollen  as  the  disease  extends  at  the  periphery: 
When  it  reaches  the  forehead  it  progresses  as  an  advancing  ridge  perfectly  well 
defined  and  raised ;  and  often,  on  palpation,  hardened  extensions  can  be  felt 
beneath  the  skin  which  ia  not  yet  reddened.  Even  in  a  case  of  moderate  sever- 
ity, the  face  is  enormously  swollen,  the  eyes  are  closed,  the  lips  greatly  cedema- 
tone,  the  ears  thickened,  the  scalp  is  swollen,  and  the  patient'a  features  are 
quite  unrecognizable.  The  formation  of  blebs  is  common  on  the  eyelids,  ears, 
■nd  forehead.  The  cervical  lymph-glands  are  swollen,  but  are  usually  masked 
in  the  oedema  of  the  neck.  The  temperature  keeps  high  without  marked  remis- 
sions for  four  or  five  days  and  then  defervescence  tskes  place  by  crisis.  Leu- 
cocytoais  is  present,  Kirkbride  has  noted  the  presence  in  one  case  of  leuciii 
and  tyroein  in  the  urine.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  varies  much 
with  his  previous  state  of  health.  In  old  and  debilitated  persons,  particularly 
in  those  addicted  to  alcohol,  the  constitutional  depression  from  the  outset  may 
be  very  great.  Delirium  is  present,  the  tongue  becomes  dry,  the  pulse  feeble, 
and  there  is  marked  tendency  to  death  from  toxaemia.  In  the  majority  of 
caaes,  however,  even  with  extensive  lesions,  the  constitutional  disturbance,  con- 
sidering the  height  of  the  fever  range,  is  slight.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  throat  may  be  swollen  and  reddened.  The  erysipelatous  inflamma- 
tion may  extend  to  the  larynx,  but  the  severe  cedema  of  this  part  occasionally 
met  with  is  commonly  dne  to  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  trom  without 
inward. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  extends  from  the  face  to  the 
neck,  and  over  the  chest,  and  may  gradually  migrate  or  wander  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  body  {E.  migrans). 

The  close  relation  between  the  erysipelas  coccus  and  the  pus  organisms 
is  sbown  by  the  frequency  with  which  suppuration  occurs  in  facial  erysipelas. 
Small  cutaneous  abscesses  are  common  about  the  cheeks  and  forehead  and 
neck,  and  beneath  the  scalp  large  collections  of  pus  may  accumulate.  Sup- 
puration seems  to  occur  more  frequently  in  some  epidemics  than  in  others,  and 
at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  during  one  year  nearly  all  the  cases  in  the  ery- 
sipelas wards  presented  local  abscesses. 

CompUcatioiu. — Meningitis   is   rare.    The   cases  in  which   death   occnra 
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'with  marked  brain  symptoms  do  not  usually  show,  poat  mortem,  meningeal 
affection. 

Pneumonia  is  an  occasional  complication.  Ulcerative  endocarditis  and 
eepticsmia  are  more  common.  Albuminuria  is  almost  constant,  particularly 
in  persons  over  fifty.  True  nepbritis  is  occasionally  seen.  Da  Costa  has 
called  attention  to  curious  irregular  returns  of  the  fever  which  occur  during 
convalescence  without  any  aggravation  of  the  local  condition. 

Biagnoaia. — The  diagnosis  rarely  presents  any  difficulty.  The  mode  of 
onset,  the  rapid  rise  in  fever,  and  the  characters  of  the  local  disease  are  quite 
distinctive. 

Prognosia. — Healthy  adults  rarely  die.  The  general  mortality  in  hospitals 
is  about  7  per  cent.;  in  private  practice  about  4  per  cent.  (Anders).  In  the 
new-bom,  when  the  disease  attacks  the  navel,  it  is  almost  always  fatal.  In 
drunkards  and  in  the  aged  erysipelas  is  a  serious  affection,  and  death  may 
result  either  from  the  intensity  of  the  fever  or,  more  commonly,  from  tosse- 
mia.  The  wandering  or  ambulatory  erysipelas,  which  has  a  more  protracted 
course,  may  cause  death  from  exhaustion. 

Tnatment. — Isolation  should  be  strictly  carried  out,  particularly  in  hos- 
pitals. A  practitioner  in  attendance  upon  a  case  of  erysipelas  should  not 
attend  casea  of  confinement. 

The  disease  is  self-limited  and  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  get  well  with- 
out any  internal  medication.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious  and  light.  Idrge 
amounts  of  water  should  be  given.  Stimulants  are  not  required  except  in  the 
old  and  feeble.  For  the  reKtlessneas,  delirium,  and  insomnia,  chloral  or  the 
bromides  may  be  given;  or,  if  these  fail,  opium.  When  the  fever  is  high  the 
patient  may  be  bathed  or  sponged,  or,  in  private  practice,  if  there  ia  an  objec- 
tion to  this,  antipyrin  or  antifebrin  may  he  given. 

Antistreptococcic  serum  may  be  tried  or,  better  still,  an  sutogenooa  vaiS 
cine,  with  the  use  of  which  good  results  have  been  obtained. 

Of  internal  remedies  believed  to  influence  the  disease,  the  tincture  of  the 
perchloride  of  iron  has  been  highly  recommended.  At  the  Montreal  General 
Hospital  this  was  the  routine  treatment,  and  doses  of  half  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm  were  given  every  three  or  four  hours.  I  am  by  no  means  convinced 
that  it  has  any  special  action;  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  any  medicine,  given 
internally,  a  definite  control  over  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Of  local  treatment,  the  injection  of  antiseptic  solutions  at  the  margin  of 
the  spreading  areas  has  been  much  practised.  Two-per-cent.  solutions  of  car- 
bolic acid,  corrosive  sublimate  (1  to  4,000),  and  the  biniodide  of  mercury  have 
been  much  used.  The  injection  should  be  made  not  into  but  just  a  little  be- 
yond the  border  of  the  inflamed  patch.  F.  P.  Henry  has  treated  a  large 
number  of  cases  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  with  the  last-mentioned  drag, 
and  this  mode  of  practice  is  certainly  most  rational. 

Of  local  applications,  ichthyol  is  at  present  much  used  (as  a  salve,  1  to  4 
of  lanolin).  Bichloride  of  mercury  solution  (1  to  5,000),  salicylic  acid  {1  to 
500),  collodion,  or  ichthyol  in  collodion  (1  to  4),  may  be  used.  Painting  the 
skin  ahead  of  the  advancing  area  with  tincture  of  iodine  is  sometimes  ef- 
fectual. Perhaps  as  good  an  application  aa  any  is  cold  water,  whidi  was 
highly  recommended  by  Hippocrates. 
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DdbiitioiL  — A  specific  infectious  disease,  characterized  by  a  local  fibrinous 
exudate,  naually  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  ttic  throat,  and  by  constitu- 
tional symptomi  due  to  toxins  produced  at  the  Bite  of  the  lesion.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  Klebs-LoefHer  bacilluB  iB  the  eiiclogioal  criterion  by  which  true 
di{AtheriB  is  distinguished  from  other  forniB  of  membranous  inflammation. 

Cases  of  angina,  diagnosed  as  diphtheria,  may  be  due  to  other  organisms 
and  to  these  the  term  diphtheroid  is  applied.  Though  usually  milder,  severe 
constitutional  disturbance,  and  even  paralysis,  may  follow  theee  diphtheroid 
forma. 

Hiatory. — Known  in  the  East  for  centuries,  and  referred  to  in  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud,  it  IB  not  until  the  first  century  a.  d.  that  an  accurate  clinical 
account  appears  in  the  writings  of  Aretaeus.  The  paralysis  of  the  palate  was 
recognized  by  ^tius  (sixth  century  A.  D.)  Throat  pestilences  are  mentioned 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Severe  epidemics  occurred  in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  particularly  in  Spain.  In  England  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  described  by  Fothergill  and  Huxham, 
and  in  America  by  Bard.  Washington  died  of  the  disease.  Ballonius  recog- 
nized the  affection  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  in  17G3,  Home  in  Scotland 
described  it  as  croup.  The  modem  description  dates  from  Bretonneau,  of 
Tours  (1826),  who  gave  to  it  the  name  dipktherite.  Throughout  the  nine- 
teenth century  it  prevailed  extensively  in  all  known  countries,  and  it  is  at 
present  everywhere  epidemic.  After  innumerable  attempts,  in  which  Klebs 
took  a  leading  part,  the  peculiar  organism  of  the  disease  was  isolated  by 
Loefller.  The  toxin  was  determined  by  the  work  of  Roux,  Yersin,  and  others, 
and  finally  the  antitoxin  was  discovered  by  Behring. 

Etiolo^, — Everywhere  endemic  in  large  centres  of  population,  the  disease 
becomes  at  times  epidemic.  It  is  more  prevalent  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
than  in  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland  has  less  than  other  countrieB.  In  England 
and  Wales  in  1900,  fi,476  persons  died  of  the  disease,  the  lowest  mortality 
since  1859.  The  large  cities  of  the  United  States  have  been  much  afflicted, 
and  widespread  epidemics  have  occurred  in  country  dietnctB.  In  the  tropics 
it  is  not  a  very  serious  disease.  Pandemics  occur  cyclically,  at  irregular 
intervals,  ander  conditions  as  yet  imperfectly  known.  Dry  seasons  seem 
to  favor  the  disease,  which,  like  typhoid  fever,  shows  an  auturnnal  preva- 
lence. 

Modes  of  Infection. — The  disease  is  highly  contagious.  The  bacilli  may 
be  transmitted  (a)  from  one  person  to  another;  few  diseases  have  proved  more 
fat^  to  physicians  and  nurses,  (b)  Infected  articles  may  convey  the  bacilli, 
which  may  remain  alive  for  many  months;  scores  of  well-attested  instances 
hsve  been  recorded  of  thiB  mode  of  transmission,  (c)  PersonB  suffering  from 
atypical  forms  of  diphtheria  may  convey  the  disease;  nnsal  catarrh,  mem- 
branous rhinitis,  mild  tonsillitis,  otorrhcea  may  be  caused  by  the  diphtheria 
bacilli,  and  from  each  of  theee  sources  cases  have  been  traced,  (d)  From 
the  throats  of  healthy  contacts — diphtheria  carriers,  persona  who  present  no 
rigns  of  the  disease — the  Iwcilli  have  been  obtained  by  culture,  (e)  Evea 
healthy  children  without  any  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh,  who  have  not  been  in 
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contact  with  the  disease,  may  in  large  cities  htirbor  the  bacilli.  Id  1,000 
children  from  the  New  York  tenemente  Shelley  fonnd  18  with  virulent  and 
38  with  non-Yimlent  bacilli,  and  the  percentage  in  Chicago  haa  been  some- 
times much  higher.  Long  after  recovery  has  taken  place  virulent  bacilli  have 
been  isolated  from  the  Qiroat.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  under  d  and  e 
that  it  is  only  persons  who  harbor  the  virulent  forme  who  are  capable  of 
transmitting  the  disease.  In  schools  the  interchange  of  articles,  such  as 
eweeta,  pencils,  etc.,  and  the  habit  which  children  have  of  putting  everything 
into  their  mouths  afford  endless  opportunities  for  the  transmiBsion  of  the 
disease.  As  Westbrook  remarks,  diphtheria  is  transmitted  usually  by  almost 
direct  exchange  of  the  flora  of  the  nose  and  month,  (f)  Numerous  epidemics 
have  been  traced  to  milk,  since  Power  in  1878  determined  this  method  of 
spread.  Virulent  bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  milk,  and  Dean  and  Todd  and 
Aahby  have  fonnd  virulent  organisms  in  the  acquired  lesions  on  the  teats  of 
cows,  (g)  A  few  instances  of  accidental  infection  from  cultures  and  through 
animals  are  on  record. 

P&BDiBFOBiNQ  Causks. — Age  is'  the  most  important.  Sucklings  are  not 
often  attacked,  but  Jacobi  saw  three  cases  in  the  new-born.  Early  in  tiie 
second  year  the  disposition  increases  rapidly,  and  continues  at  its  height  until 
the  fiftii  year.  At  Baginsky's  clinic,  Berlin,  among  2,711  cases,  1,235  occurred 
from  tlie  second  to  the  fifth  years  inclusive.  Id  New  York  between  1891- 
1900  among  the  deaths  80.8  per  cent,  occurred  under  five,  17  per  cent,  be- 
tween five  and  ten — figures  which  show  the  extraordinary  preponderance  of 
the  disease  among  children.  Girls  are  attacked  in  slightly  larger  numbers 
than  boys.  November,  December,  and  January  are  the  months  of  greatest 
prevalence  in  the  United  States;  in  London  the  months  of  October  and 
November. 

Soil  and  altitude  have  little  or  no  influence  on  the  prevalence  of  the  dis- 
ease; nor  does  race  play  an  important  rdle.  Individual  susceptibility  is  a 
very  special  factor ;  not  only  do  Tery  many  of  those  exposed  escape,  but  even 
those,  too,  in  whose  throats  virulent  bacilli  lodge  and  grow.  The  Schick  re- 
action (intradermic  injection  of  diphtheria  toxin)  is  of  great  value  in  deter- 
mining the  presence  of  immunity. 

The  Klebs-Loeffler  Bacillus  occurs  in  a  large  number  of  all  suspected 
cases — 72  per  cent,  based  upon  an  analysis  of  37,000  cases  in  the  literature  by 
Qraham  Smith.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  false  membrane,  and  does  not 
extend  into  the  subjacent  mucosa.  The  organisms  are  localized,  and  only 
a  few  penetrate  into  the  interior.  Post  mortem  tlie  bacilli  may  be  found  in 
the  blood  and  in  the  internal  organs.  Occasionally  they  are  found  in  the 
blood  during  life.  It  may  be  the  predominating  or  sole  organism  in  the 
broncho-pneumonia  so  common  in  the  disease.  Outside  the  throat,  the  Klebs- 
Loeffler  bacillus  has  been  found  in  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis,  in  otitis  media, 
sometimes  in  wound  diphtheria,  upon  the  genitals,  in  fibrinous  rhinitis,  and 
in  ulcerative  endocarditis. 

Morphological  Characters. — The  bacillus  is  non'motile,  varies  from 
2.6  to  3  ^  in  lengtli  and  from  0.6  to  0.8  fi  in  thickness.  In  appearance  it  is 
multiform,  varying  from  short,  rather  sharply  pointed  rods  to  irregular  biiure 
forms,  with  one  or  both  ends  swollen,  and  staining  more  or  leas  unevenly 
and  intensely.    Westbrook  recognizes  three  main  types — granular,  barred,  and 
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■olid  Btaining.  Brandling  forme  are  occasioDally  met  with.  The  bacillus 
Btains  in  eections  or  on  the  cover-glasB  by  the  Onun  method. 

The  baciiluB  is  very  resistant,  and  cultures  have  been  made  from  a  bit  of 
membrane  preserved  for  five  months  in  a  dry  eloth.  Incorporated  with  dust 
and  kept  moist,  the  bacilli  were  still  cultivable  at  the  end  of  eight  weeks; 
kept  in  a  dried  state  they  no  longer  grew  at  the  end  of  this  period  (Hitter). 

The  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  has  very  varying  grades  nf  virulence  down 
even  to  complete  absence  of  pathogenic  effects.  The  name  pi>eudo-bacillua 
of  diphtheria  should  not  be  given  to  this  avirulent  oi^nism. 

The  Presence  of  the  Klfbs-Loeffier  Bacillus  in  Non-membranous  Angina 
and  in  Healthy  Throats. — The  bacillus  has  been  isolated  from  cases  which 
show  nothing  more  than  a  simple  catarrhal  angina,  of  a  mild  type 
without  any  membrane,  with  diffuse  rerlness,  and  perhaps  huskioesa  and 
signs  of  catarrhal  laryngitis.  In  other  cases  the  anatomical  picture  may  be 
that  of  a  lacunar  tonsillitis.  The  organisms  may  be  met  with  in  perfectly 
healthy  throats  (diphtheria  carriers),  particularly  in  persons  in.  the  same 
house,  or  the  ward  attendants  and  nurses  in  fever  hospitals.  Following  an 
attack  of  diphtheria  the  bacilli  may  persist  in  the  throat  or  nose  after  all 
the  membrane  has  disappeared  for  weeks  or  months — even  15  months.  In 
explanation  of  this  persistence  Councilman  has  called  attention  to  the  fre- 
quency  with  which  the  antrum  is  affected. 

Toxins  of  the  KUbs-Loeffler  Bacilltts. — Roux  and  Ycrsin  showed  that  a 
fatal  result  following  the  inoculation  with  the  bacillus  was  not  caused 
by  any  extension  of  the  micro-organisms  within  thfe  body;  and  they  were 
enabled  in  bouillon  cultures  to  separate  the  bacilli  from  the  poison.  The  toxin 
80  separated  killed  with  very  much  the  same  effects  as  thoae  caused  by  the 
inoculation  of  the  bacilli ;  the  pseudo-membrane,  however,  ia  not  formed. 

Susceptible  animals  may  be  rendered  immune  from  diphtheritic  infection 
by  injecting  weakened  cultures  of  the  bacillus  or,  what  is  better,  suitable  doses 
of  the  diphtheria  toxin.  The  result  of  the  injections  is  a  febrile  reaction 
which  soon  passes  away  and  leaves  the  animal  less  susceptible  to  the  poison  or 
the  living  bacilli.  By  repeating  and  gradually  increasing  the  quantity  of 
poison  injected  a  high  degree  of  immunity  can  be  produced  in  large  animals 
(goat,  horse). 

The  Bacteria  Associated  with  the  Diphtheria  Bacilltts. — The  most  com- 
mon is  the  streptococcus  pyogenes.  Others,  in  addition  to  the  organisms 
constantly  fonnd  in  the  mouth,  are  the  micrococcus  lanceolatus,  the  bacillus 
eoti,  and  the  staphylococcus  aureus  and  albus.  Of  these,  probably  the  strepto- 
coccus pyogenes  is  the  most  important,  as  cases  of  general  infection  with  this 
oi^niem  have  been  fonnd  in  diphtheria.  The  suppuration  in  the  lymph* 
glands  and  the  broncho-pneumonia  are  usually  (though  not  always)  caused  by 
this  organism. 

Pseudo-Diphtheria  Bacillus;  Bacillus  Xerosis. — As  mentioned  above,  the 
Klebe-Loeffler  bacillus  varies  very  much  in  its  virulence,  and  it  eitiats  in  a 
form  entirely  devoid  of  pathc^enic  properties.  This  organism  should  not, 
however,  be  designated  pseudo-diphtheria  bacillus.  The  name  should  be  con- 
fined to  bacilli,  which,  though  resembling  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  differ  from 
it  not  only  by  abscence  of  virulence,  but  also  by  cultural  peculiarities.  A 
similar   bacillnB,   showing,  however,'  certain   caltural   differences   from   the 
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pseudo-diphtheria  bacillus,  has  been  repeatedly  found  in  the  coiijunctiTal  sac 
in  health  and  disease  {B,  xeroBis).  Hoffmann's  Bacillut,  which  is  also  spoken 
of  as  pseudo-diphtheria  bacillus,  is  a  common  organism  in  the  throats  of 
hcaltliy  persona  and  is  found  also  in  cases  of  diphtheria;  but  how  far  it  is 
reaponsible  for  pathological  conditions  is  not  yet  settled.  Vincent's  Bacillus 
is  a  foBiform  organism  associated  with  a  diphtheroid  angina  (Vincent's  an- 
gina), which  occurs  in  two  forms:  a  membranous  and  an  ulcerative  and  de- 
structive. The  fusiform  bacilli  have  been  found  in  healthy  throats  and  also 
in  association  with  true  diphtheria. 

DiphtlMrdd  Inflammations. — Under  the  t«rm  diphtheroid  may  be  grouped 
those  membranous  inflammations  which  are  not  aBBOciated  with  the  Klebs- 
Loeffler  bacillus.  It  is  perhaps  a  more  suitable  designation  than  pseudo-diph- 
theria or  secondary  diphtlieria.  As  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  the  strepto- 
coccus pyogenes  is  the  active  organism,  the  term  "streptococcus  diphtheritia" 
is  often  employed.  Tlie  name  "diphttieritis"  is  best  used  in  an  anatomical 
sens^  to  designate  an  inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane  or  integumentary 
surface  characterized  by  necrosis  and  a  fibrinous  exudate,  whereas  the  term 
"diphtheria"  should  be  limited  to  the  disease  caused  by  the  Klebs-Loeffler 
bacillus.  The  proportion  of  cases  of  diphtheroid  inflammation  varies  greatly 
in  the  different  statistics.  Of  the  large  number  of  observations  made  by  Park 
and  Beebe  (5,G11)  in  New  York,  40  per  cent,  were  diphtheroid.  Figures  from 
other  sources  do  not  show  so  high  a  percentage. 

Conditions  i'ndeb  Which  the  Difiitheroid  Affection  Occurs. — Of 
450  cases  (Park  and  Beebe),  300  occurred  in  the  autumn  months  and  150  in 
the  spring;  198  occurred  in  children  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  year.  In  a 
large  proportion  of  all  the  cases  the  disease  develops  in  children,  and  can  be 
differentiated  from  diphtheria  proper  only  by  the  bacteriological  examination. 
It  may  be  simply  an  acute  catarrhal  angina  with  lacunar  tonsillitis.  Some 
of  the  cases  are  due  to  Hoffmann's  bacillus,  a  few  to  Vinccnfe  fusiform 
bacillus.  The  diphtheroid  inflammations  arc  particularly  prone  to  develop  in 
connection  with  the  acute  fevers. 

(a)  Scarlet  Fever. — In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  angina  in  scar- 
let fever  the  KIebs-T./>effler  bacillus  is  not  present.  Booker  has  reported  11 
cases  complicating  scarlet  fever,  in  all  of  which  the  streptococci  were  the  pre- 
dominant organisms.  Of  the  450  cases  of  Park  and  Beebe,  43  complicated 
scarlet  fever.  The  angina  of  this  disease  is  not  always,  however,  due  to  the 
streptococcus.  Where  diphtheria  is  prevalent  and  opportunities  are  favorable 
for  exposure,  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  membranous  throats  in  scarlet 
fever  may  be  genuine  diphtheria. 

(6)  jfeiu/es.-— Membranous  angina  is  much  less  common  in  this  disease. 
It  occurred  in  6  of  the  450  diphtheroid  cases  in  New  York.  Of  4  cases  with 
severe  membranous  angina  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  1  only  presented  the 
Klebs-Loefiler  bacillus. 

(c)  Whooping-cough  may  also  be  complicated  with  membranouB  angina. 
Escherich  records  4  cases,  in  all  of  which  the  Klebe-Loeffler  bacillus  was 
found. 

(d)  Typhoid  Fever. — Membranone  inflammations  in  this  disease  are  not 
very  infrequent;  they  may  occur  in  the  throat,  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the 
bladder,  or  the  i&testines.    The  complication  may  be  caused  by  the  Klebs-Loef- 
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Her  bacillus,  but  it  is  frequently  a  streptococcus  infection.  Ernst  Wa^er  has 
remarked  upon  the  greater  frequency  oF  these  membranous  inflammations  in 
typhoid  fever  when  diphtheria  is  prevailing. 

Clinical  Features  of  (he  Diphtheroid  Affection. — The  cases,  as  a  rule,  are 
milder,  and  the  indrtniity  is  low,  only  2,5  per  cent,  in  the  4.'>0  cases  of  Park 
and  Beebe.  Tlie  diphtheroid  inflammations  complicating  the  specific  fevers 
are,  however,  often  very  fatal,  and  a  general  streptococcus  infection  is  by  no 
means  infrequent.  As  in  the  Kleba-fjoetner  angina,  there  may  be  only  a 
simple  catarrhal  process.  In  other  instaneea  the  tonsiU  are  covered  with  a 
creamy,  pultaceous  exudate,  without  any  actual  membrane.  An  important 
group  may  begin  as  a  simple  lacunar  tonsillitis,  while  in  others  the  entire 
fauces  and  tonsils  are  covered  by  a  continuous  membrane,  and  there  is  a  foul 
sloughing  angina  with  intense  constitutional  disturbance. 

Are  the  diphtheroid  cases  contagious?  General  clinical  experience  war- 
rants the  statement  that  the  membrnnous  angina  associated  with  the  fevers 
is  rarely  communicated  to  other  patients.  The  health  department  of  New 
Tork  does  not  keep  the  diphtheroid  cases  under  supervision.  Their  inves- 
tigation of  the  450  diphtheroid  cases  Eccms  to  justify  this  conclusion.  Park 
and  Beebe  say  that  "it  did  not  seem  that  the  secondary  cases  were  any  less 
liable  to  occur  when  the  primary  case  was  isolated  than  when  it  was  not." 

Seguelte  of  the  Diphtheroid  ^njina.— The  usual  mildness  of  the  disease 
ia  in  part,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  less  frequent  systemic  invasion.  Some  of  the 
worst  forms  of  general  streptococcus  infection  are,  however,  seen  in  this  dis- 
ease. There  are  no  peculiarities,  local  or  general,  which  can  be  in  any  way 
regarded  as  distinctive;  and  even  the  most  extensive  paralysis  may  follow  an 
angina  caused  by  it. 

JCorbid  Aaatomy. — Distribution  op  Membrane. — A  definite  membrane 
was  found  in  137  of  the  330  fatal  Boston  cases,  distributed  as  follows:  tonsils, 
fi5  cases;  epiglottis,  60;  larynx,  75;  trachea,  66;  pharynx,  51;  mucous  mem- 
brane of  nares,  43;  bronchi,  43;  soft  palate,  including  uvula,  13;  oesophagus, 
12 ;  tongue,  9 ;  stomach,  5 ;  duodenum,  1 ;  vagina,  2 ;  vulva,  1 ;  skin  of  ear,  1 ; 
conjunctiva,  1.  An  interesting  point  in  the  Boston  investigation  was  the  great 
frequency  with  wliich  the  accessory  sinuses  of  the  nose  were  found  to  be  in- 
fected. In  the  fatal  cases,  tlie  exudation  is  very  extensive,  involving  the 
uvula,  the  soft  palate,  the  posterior  nates,  and  tlie  lateral  and  posterior  walls  of 
the  pharynx.  These  parts  are  covered  with  a  dense  pseudo-membrane,  in 
places  Srmlj  adherent,  in  others  t>eginning  to  separate.  In  extreme  cases 
the  necrosis  is  advanced  and  there  is  a  gangrenous  condition  of  the  parts. 
The  membrane  is  of  a  dirty  greenish  or  gray  color,  and  the  tonsils  and  palate 
may  be  in  a  state  of  necrotic  sloughing.  The  erosion  may  be  deep  enough  in 
the  tonsils  to  open  the  carotid  artery,  or  a  false  aneurism  may  be  produced 
in  the  deep  tissues  of  the  neck.  The  nose  may  be  completely  blocked  by  the 
false  membrane,  which  may  also  extend  into  the  conjunctivae  and  through  the 
Kostachian  tubes  into  the  middle  ear.  In  cases  of  laryngeal  diphtheria  the 
exudate  in  the  pharynx  may  be  extensive.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  slight 
upon  the  tonsils  and  fauces  and  abundant  upon  the  epiglottis  and  the  larynx, 
which  may  be  completely  occluded  by  false  membrane.  In  severe  cases  the 
exudate  extends  into  the  trachea  and  to  the  bronchi  of  the  third  or  fonrtb 
dimension. 
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In  all  these  Bituations  the  membraue  varies  very  much  in  consistence,  de- 
pending greatly  upon  the  stage  at  which  death  has  taken  place.  If  death 
has  occurred  early.  It  is  firm  and  closely  adherent ;  if  late,  it  is  soft,  shreddy, 
and  readily  detached.  When  firmly  adherent  it  is  torn  off  with  difficulty  and 
leaves  an  abraded  mucosa.  In  the  most  extreme  cases,  in  which  there  is 
extensive  necrosis,  tlie  parts  look  gangrenous.  In  fatal  cases  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  neck  are  enlarged,  and  there  is  a  general  infiltration  of  the 
tissues  with  serum;  the  salivary  glands,  too,  may  be  swollen.  Id  rare  in- 
stances the  membrane  extends  to  the  gullet  and  stomach. 

On  inspection  of  the  larynx  of  a  child  dead  of  membranous  croup  the  ritna 
is  seen  filled  with  mucus  or  with  a  shreddy  material  which,  when  washed  off 
carefully,  leaves  the  mucosa  covered  by  a  tliin  grayish-yellow  membrane, 
which  may  be  uniform  or  in  patches.  It  covers  the  ary-epiglottic  folds  and 
the  true  cords,  and  may  be  continued  into  the  ventricles  or  even  into  the 
trachea.  Above,  it  may  involve  the  epiglottis.  It  varies  much  in  consistency, 
I  have  seen  fatal  cases  in  which  the  exudation  was  not  actually  membranous, 
but  rather  friable  and  granular.  It  may  form  a  thick,  even  stratified  mem- 
brane, which  fills  the  entire  glottis.  The  exudation  may  extend  down  the 
trachea  and  into  the  bronchi,  and  may  pass  beyond  the  epiglottis  to  the  fauces. 
Usually  it  is  readily  stripped  off  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx 
and  leaves  exposed  the  swollen  and  injected  mucosa.  On  examination  it  is 
seen  that  the  fibrinous  material  has  involved  diiefly  the  epithelial  lining  and 
has  not  greatly  infiltrated  the  subjacent  tissues. 

We  owe  largely  to  the  labors  of  Wagner,  Weigert,  and  more  particularly 
to  the  splendid  work  of  Oertel,  our  knowledge  of  the  hislologicat  changes 
which  take  place  in  diphtheria.  The  beginning  of  the  lesion  is  due  to  the 
toxic  action  of  the  bacilli  growing  in  the  throat.  The  primary  lesion  is  a 
necrosis  and  degeneration  of  the  epithelial  tissues.  The  organisms  grow,  not 
in  the  living,  but  in  the  necrotic  tissues.  The  first  step  is  necrosis  of  the 
epithelium,  often  preceded  by  active  proliferation  of  the  nuclei  of  the  cells, 
which  become  changed  into  refractive  hyaline  masses.  From  the  structures 
below  an  infiammatory  exudate  rich  in  fibrin  factors  is  poured  oat,  and 
fibrin  is  formed  when  this  comes  in  contact  with  the  necrotic  epithelium. 

The  following  are  the  important  changes  in  the  other  organs: 

Heabt. — Fatty  degeneration  is  found  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  It  may 
precede  the  more  advanced  degeneration,  in  which  the  sarcous  elements  become 
swollen  and  converted  into  hyaline  niaraes.  There  is  a  primary,  acute,  inter- 
stitial myositis,  and  also  a  form  secondary  to  degeneration  of  the  heart  muscle, 
to  which  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  cases  of  fibrous  myocarditis  are  due. 
Pericarditis  and  endocarditis  are  rare;  endocarditis  was  present  in  7  of  320 
cases  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  The  diphtheria  bacilli  have  been  found  in 
the  vegetations. 

The  FULHONART  coHPLiCATiONS  are  the  most  important,  and  death  is  due 
to  them  as  often  as  to  the  throat  lesion.  Broncho-pneumonia,  or,  as  Council- 
man terms  it,  acinous  pneumonia,  is  the  moat  common,  and  was  present  in  131 
of  the  2S0  Boston  cases.  Acute  lobar  pneumonia  is  rare.  The  pneumococcus 
is  the  principal  agent  in  producing  the  lung  infection.  The  streptococci  and 
the  diphtheria  bacilli  are  frequently  met  with. 

£n)NET8. — The  lesions,  which  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  toxins,  not  to 
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the  presence  of  bacteria,  vary  from  simple  degeneration  to  an  intense  nephritiB. 
There  is  no  specific  type  of  lesion.  Interstitial  and  glomerular  nephritis  are 
most  common  in  the  older  subjects.  Degenerative  changes  are  present  in  a 
large  proportion  of  all  the  fatal  coses. 

The  liver  and  the  spleen  show  the  degenerative  lesions  of  the  scute  in- 
fections. 

General  infectioD  is  common,  and  is  about  equal  with  the  streptococcus 
and  the  diphtheria  bacillus.  It  occurs  generally  in  the  grave  septic  cases,  in 
which  type  of  cases  the  former  organism  is  more  frequently  met  with. 

Bymptonu. — The  period  of  incubation  is  "from  two  to  seven  days,  often- 
est  two." 

The  initial  symptoms  are  those  of  an  ordinary  febrile  attack — slight  chilli- 
ness, fever,  and  aching  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs.  In  mild  cases  these  symp- 
toms are  trifling,  and  the  child  may  not  feel  ill  enough  to  go  to  bed.  Usually 
the  temperature  rises  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  to  102.5°  or  103°  F. ; 
in  severe  cases  to  104°  F.  In  young  children  there  may  be  convulsions  at  the 
outset 

Phartngkal  Dipethebia. — In  a  typical  case  there  is  at  first  redness  of 
the  fauces,  and  the  child  complains  of  slight  difficulty  in  swallowing.  The 
membrane  first  appears  upon  the  tonsils,  and  it  may  be  a  little  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish a  patchy  diphtheritic  pellicle  from  the  exudate  of  the  tonsillar  crypts. 
The  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  is  reddened,  and  the  tonsils  themselves  are 
swollen.  By  the  third  day  the  membrane  has  covered  the  tonsils,  the  pillars  of 
the  fauces,  and  perhaps  the  uvula,  which  is  thickened  and  cedematous,  and 
may  fill  completely  the  space  between  the  swollen  tonsils.  The  membrane 
may  extend  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  At  first  grayish-white  in 
color,  it  changes  to  a  dirty  gray,  often  to  a  yellow-white.  It  is  firmly  ad- 
herent, and  when  removed  leaves  a  bleeding,  slightly  eroded  surface,  which  is 
soon  covered  by  fresh  exudate.  The  glands  in  the  neck  are  swollen,  and 
may  be  tender.  The  general  condition  of  a  patient  in  a  case  of  moderate 
severity  ie  neually  good;  the  temperature  not  very  high,  in  the  absence  of 
complications  ranging  from  103°  to  103°  F.  The  pulse  range  is  from  100 
to  130.  The  local  condition  of  the  throat  is  not  of  great  severity,  and  the 
constitutional  depreesioD  is  slight  The  symptoms  gradually  abate,  the  swell- 
ing of  the  neck  diminishes,  the  membranes  separate,  and  from  the  seventh  to 
the  tenth  day  the  throat  becomes  clear  and  convalescence  sets  in. 

Clinically  atypical  forms  are  extremely  conmion,  and  I  follow  here  Eoplik's 
division : 

(a)  There  may  be  no  local  manifestation  of  membrane,  but  a  simple  catar- 
rhal angina  associated  sometimes  with  a  croupy  cough.  The  detection  in 
these  cases  of  the  Elelw-LoefHer  bacillus  can  alone  determine  the  diagnosis. 
Such  cases  are  of  great  moment,  inasmuch  as  they  may  communicate  the 
severer  disease  to  other  children. 

{b)  There  are  cases  in  which  the  tonsils  are  covered  by  a  pultaceons  exu- 
date, not  a  consistent  membrane. 

(c)  Cases  presenting  a  punctate  form  of  membrane,  isolated,  and  usually 
on  the  sarfaoe  of  the  tonsils. 

(ff)  Cases  which  begin  and  often  run  their  entire  course  with  the  local 
picture  of  a  typical  lacunar  amygdalitis.     Th^  may  be  mild,  and  the  local 
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exudate  may  not  extend,  but  in  other  cases  there  are  rapid  development  of 
membrane,  and  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  pharynx  and  the  nose,  with 
severe  septic  and  constitutional  symptoms. 

(e)  Under  the  term  "latent  Jiphthoria"  Heulmcr  has  described  cases, 
nsnally  secondary,  occurring  cliiefly  in  hospital  practice,  in  young  persons  the 
subject  of  wasting  affections,  such  as  rickets  and  tubemuloais.  There  are 
fever,  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh,  and  gastrcK-intestinal  disturbances.  Diphtheria 
may  not  be  suspected  until  severe  laiyngeal  complications  develop,  or  the 
condition  may  not  be  determined  until  auptosy. 

Systemic  Infection. — The  constitutional  disturbance  in  mild  diphtheria 
is  very  slight.  There  are  instances,  too,  of  extensive  local  disease  without 
grave  systemic  symptoms.  As  a  rule,  the  general  features  of  a  ease  bear  a 
definite  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  local  disease.  There  are  rare  instances 
in  which  from  the  outset  the  constitutional  prostration  is  extreme,  the  pulse 
frequent  and  small,  the  fever  high,  and  the  nervous  phenomena  are  pro- 
nounced; the  patient  may  sink  in  two  or  three  days  overwhelmed  by  the  in- 
tensity of  the  toxaemia.  There  are  eases  of  this  sort  in  which  the  exudate  in 
the  throat  may  be  flight,  but  usually  the  nasal  symptoms  are  pronounced. 
The  temperature  may  be  very  slightly  raised  or  even  subnormal.  More  com- 
monly the  severe  systemic  symptoms  appear  at  a  later  date  when  the  pharyn- 
geal lesion  is  at  its  height.  They  are  constantly  present  in  extensive  disease, 
and  when  there  is  a  sloughing,  fetid  condition.  The  lymphatic  glands  be- 
come greatly  enlarged;  the  pallor  is  extreme;  the  face  has  an  ashen^ray 
hue;  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble,  and  the  temperature  fiinks  below  normal. 
In  the  most  aggravated  forms  there  are  gangrenous  processes  in  the  thrbat, 
and  in  rare  instances,  when  life  is  prolonged,  extensive  sloughing  of  the 
tissues  of  the  neck. 

Escherich  accounts  for  the  discrepancy  sometimes  observed  between  the 
severity  of  the  constitutional  disturbance  and  the  intensity  of  the  local 
process,  by  assuming  varying  degrees  of  susceptibility  tn  the  diphtheria  bacillus 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  its  poison  on  the  other  hand.  With  high  local  sus- 
ceptibility of  a  part  to  the  action  of  the  bacillus,  with  little  general  suscepti- 
bility to  the  toxin,  there  is  extensive  local  exudate  with  mild  constitutional 
symptoms,  or  vice  versa,  severe  systematic  disturbance  with  limited  local  in- 
flammation. 

A  leucocytosis  is  present  in  diphtheria.  Morse  does  not  think  it  of  any 
prognostic  value,  since  it  is  present  and  may  be  pronounced  in  mild  cases. 

Nasal  Diphtheria, — In  cases  of  pharyngeal  diphtheria  the  Klebs-Loef- 
fler  bacillus  is  found  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  in  the  secre- 
tions, even  when  no  membrane  is  present,  but  it  may  apparently  produce  two 
affections  similar  enough  locally  but  widely  differing  in  their  general  features. 

In  membranous  or  fibrinous  i^initin,  a  very  remarkatle  affection  seen  usu- 
ally in  children,  the  nares  are  occupied  by  thick  membranes,  but  there  is  an 
entire  absence  of  any  constitutional  disturbance.  The  condition  has  been 
studied  very  carefully  by  Park,  Abbott,  Gerber  and  Podack,  and  others. 
Bavenel  has  collected  77  cases,  in  41  of  which  a  bacteriological  examination 
was  made,  in  33  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  being  present.  All  the  cases  ran 
a  benign  course,  and  in  all  but  a  few  the  membrane  was  limited  to  the  nose, 
and  the  constitutional  symptoms  were  either  absent  or  very  slight.     Bemaric- 
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able  and  puzzling  features  are  that  the  disease  runs  a  benign  course,  and  that 
infection  of  other  cliildren  in  tlie  family  is  extremely  rare. 

On  the  other  hand,  nasal  diphtheria  is  apt  to  prei^ent  a  moRt  malignant 
ty|te  of  the  disease.  The  infection  may  be  primary  in  the  nose,  and  in  a  case 
in  my  wardu  there  was  otitis  media,  and  the  K It'lw-Loelfler  liatilhis  was  R(>|)a- 
rated  from  the  discharge  before  the  condition  of  nasal  diphtheria  wan  sus- 
ppcfed.  While  some  cases  are  of  mild  clmraoter,  others  arc  very  malij.'naiit, 
»nd  thp  constitutional  symptoms  most  profound.  The  glandular  inflammation 
is  uflually  very  intense,  owing,  as  Jaeohi  points  out,  to  tlie  great  richness  of  the 
nasal  mucosa  in  lymphatics.  From  the  nose  the  inflauimation  may  extend 
through  the  tear-ducts  to  the  eonjunctivai  and  into  the  antra. 

I^RYNGiiAL  DiPiiTHiiRiA  {Membraiiovs  Croup). — With  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  all  the  cases  of  membranouB  laryngitis  the  Klolffi-T-oeffler  bacillus  is 
associated;  in  a  ntnch  smaller  number  other  organiHms,  particnlarly  tin;  strep- 
tococcus, are  found.  Membranous  croup,  then,  may  Ik;  said  to  he  either  genu- 
ine diphtheria  or  diphtheroid  in  character.  Of  28(1  cases  in  which  the  disease 
was  confined  to  the  larynx  or  bronchi,  in  2'i9  the  Klebw-LoeffliT  bacilli  were 
found.  In  57  they  were  not  present,  but  17  of  these  cultures  were  unsatis- 
factory (Park  and  Beelie).  'l"he  streptococcus  cases  are  more  likely  to  be  sec- 
ondary to  other  acute  diseases. 

Symptoms. — Naturally,  the  clinical  symptoms  are  almost  identical  in  the 
non-speeiiic  and  specific  forms  of  membranous  laryngitis. 

The  affection  begins  like  an  acute  laryngitis  with  slight  hoarseness  and 
rough  cough,  to  which  the  term  croupy  has  been  applied.  After  these  symp- 
toms have  lasted  for  a  day  or  two  with  varying  intensity,  the  child  suddenly 
becomes  warse,  usually  at  night,  and  there  are  eigne  of  impeded  respiration. 
At  first  the  difficulty  in  breathing  is  paroxysmal,  due  probably  to  more  or  less 
spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis.  Soon  the  dyspmea  becomes  continuous, 
inspiration  tuid  expiration  become  difTieult,  particularly  the  latter,  and  with 
the  inspiratory  movement  the  cpigaefrium  and  lower  intercostal  spaces  are 
retracted.  The  voice  is  husky  and  may  be  reduced  to  a  whisper.  The  color 
gradually  changes  and  the  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood  is  shown  in  the 
lividity  of  the  lips  and  finger-tips.  Rpstlcwsncss  comes  on  and  the  child  tosses 
from  aide  to  side,  vainly  trying  to  get  breath.  Occasionally,  in  a  severer  par- 
oij-pm,  portions  of  membrane  arc  coughed  out.  The  fever  in  membranous 
laryngitis  is  rarely  very  high  and  the  condition  of  the  child  is  usually  very 
good  at  the  time  of  the  onset.  The  pulse  is  always  increased  in  frequency  and 
if  cyanosis  be  present  is  small.  In  favorable  rasee  the  dyspnoea  is  not  very 
urgent,  the  color  of  the  face  remains  good,  and  after  one  or  two  paroxysms  the 
child  goes  to  n'ecp  and  wakes  in  the  morning,  perhaps  without  fever  and  feel- 
ing comfortable.  The  attack  may  recur  the  following  night  with  greater 
severity.  In  unfavorahlo  eases  the  dyspncca  Iwconics  more  and  more  urgent, 
the  cvanosis  deepens,  the  child,  after  a  period  of  intense  restlessness,  sinks  into 
a  semi-comatose  state,  and  death  finally  occurs  from  poisoning  of  the  nerve 
centres.  In  other  cases  the  onset  is  less  sudden  and  is  preceded  by  a  longer 
period  of  indisposition.  As  a  rule,  there  are  pharyngeal  symptoms.  The 
constitntional  disturbance  may  be  more  severe,  the  fever  higher,  and  there 
may  be  ewelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck.  Inspection  of  the  fauces  may 
(how  the  presence  of  false  membranes  on  the  pillars  or  on  the  tonsils     Bac- 
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tertolo|;ical  examination  caa  alone  determine  whether  these  are  dae  to  iiie 
Xlebe-Loffler  bacillus  or  to  the  streptococcus.  Fagge  held  that  non-contagious 
membranouB  croup  may  spread  upward  from  the  larynx  just  as  diphtheritic 
inflammation  is  in  the  habit  of  spreading  downward  from  the  fauces.  Ware, 
of  Boston,  whose  essay  on  croup  is  one  of  the  most  solid  contributions  to  the 
subject,  reported  the  presence  of  exudate  in  the  fauces  in  74  out  of  75  cases 
of  croup.  These  observations  were  made  prior  to  1840,  during  periods  in 
which  diphtheria  was  nut  epidemic  to  any  extent  in  Boston.  In  protracted 
cases  pulmonary  symptoms  may  occur,  which  are  sometimes  due  to  the  diffi- 
culty in  expelling  the  muco-pus  from  the  lubes;  in  others,  the  false  membrane 
extends  into  the  trachea  and  even  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  During  the 
paroxysm  the  vesicular  murmur  is  scarcely  audible,  hut  the  laryngeal  stridor 
may  be  loudly  communicated  along  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Diphtheria  of  Othke  Parts. — Primary  diphtheria  occurs  occasionally 
in  the  conjunctiva.  It  follows  in  some  instances  the  affection  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane.  Some  of  the  cases  are  severe  and  serious,  but  it  has  been 
shown  by  C.  Krankel  and  others  that  the  diphtheria  bacilli  may  be  present  in 
a  conjunctivitis  catarrhal  in  character,  or  associated  with  only  slight  croapous 
deposits. 

Diphtheria  of  the  external  aitditoiy  meatus  is  seen  in  rare  instances  in 
which  a  diphtheritic  otitis  media  has  extended  through  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane. 

Diphtheria  of  the  skin  is  meet  frequently  seen  in  the  severer  forma  ot 
pharyngeal  diphtheria,  in  which  the  membrane  extends  to  the  month  and 
lips,  and  invades  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  skin  of  the  face.  The  skin  about 
the  anus  and  genitals  may  also  be  attacked.  Pseudo-membranous  inflamma- 
tion is  not  uncommon  on  ulcerated  surfaces  and  wounds.  In  very  many 
of  these  cases  it  is  a  streptococcus  infection,  but  in  a  majority,  perhaps,  in 
which  the  patient  ie  suffering  with  diphtheria,  the  Elebs-Loeffler  bacillus  will 
be  found  in  the  fibrinous  exudate.  As  proposed  by  Welch,  the  term  "wound 
diphtheria"  should  be  limited  to  infection  of  a  wound  by  the  Klebs-Loeffler 
bacillus.  This  "may  manifest  itself  as  a  simple  infiammation,  or  inflammation 
with  superficial  necrosis,  or  infiammation  with  more  or  less  adherent  paeudo* 
membrane.  The  conditions  as  regards  varying  intensity  and  character  of 
the  infection,  association  with  other  bacteria,  particularly  streptococci,  and 
the  necessity  of  a  bacteriological  examination  to  establish  the  diagnosis,  are 
in  no  way  different  in  the  diphtheria  of  wounds  from  those  in  diphtheria 
of  mucous  membranes.  Wound  diphtheria  may  occur  without  demonstrable 
connection  with  cases  of  diphtheria  and  without  affection  of  the  throat  in 
the  individual  attacked,  but  such  occurrences  are  rare"  (Welch).  Paralysis 
may  follow  wound  diphtheria.  Pseudo-membranous  inflammations  of  wounds 
are  caused  more  frequently  by  other  micro-organiBms,  particularly  the  strepto- 
coccus pyogenes,  than  by  the  Elebs-Lo^er  bacillus.  The  fibrinous  membrane 
so  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tracheotomy  wound  in  diphtheria  is 
rarely  associated  with  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus.  Diphtheria  of  the  genitals 
is  occasionally  seen. 

Complioationi  and  Seqvelc. — Of  local  complications,  hsmorrhage  from 
the  nose  or  throat  may  occur  in  the  severe  ulcerative  cases.  Skin  rashes  are 
not  infrequent,  particolarly  the  diffuse  erythema.    Occasionally  there  is  urti- 
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caria  and  in  the  severe  caeeB  purpura.  Fatal  cases  almost  invariabl.T  show 
capillar;  bronchitia  vith  broDCho>penumonia  and  large  patehee  of  collapse,  or 
the  rieptic  particles  may  reach  the  bronchi  and  excite  gaDgrenons  processes 
which  may  lead  to  serere  and  fatal  hemorrhage.  Jaundice,  usually  a  feature 
of  the  toxtemia,  is  rarely  of  serious  import.     Ijocal  gangrene  may  occur. 

Albuminuria,  present  in  all  severe  cases,  is  alarming  only  when  the  albn- 
tnin  is  in  considerable  quantity  and  associated  with  epithelial  or  blood  casts. 
Nephritii  may  appear  quite  early  in  the  disease,  setting  in  occasionally  with 
complete  auppreasion  of  the  urine.  In  comparison  with  scarlet  fever  the  renal 
changes  lead  less  frequently  to  general  dropsy.  In  rare  instances  there  may 
be  roma,  and  even  convulsions,  without  albumin  in  the  urine,  and  without 
dropsy. 

Of  the  sequelte,  paralysis  is  by  far  the  most  important.  It  can  be  experi- 
mentally produced  in  animals  by  the  inoculation  of  the  toxins.  The  disease  is 
a  toxic  neuritis,  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  poison.  The  proportion  of  the 
cases  in  which  it  occurs  ranges  from  10  to  IS  and  even  to  20  per  cent.  It  is 
strictly  a  sequel,  coming  on  usually  in  the  second  or  third  week  of  convalea- 
ccnce.  It  may  follow  very  mild  cases;  indeed,  the  local  lesion  may  be  so 
trifling  that  the  onset  of  the  paralysis  alone  calls  attention  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  trouble.  It  is  proportionately  less  frequent  in  children  than  in  adults. 
L  W.  Rolleston's  recent  study  of  the  subject  indicates  that  the  early  use  of 
■Dtitoxin  diminishes  the  liability  to  paralysis.  In  494  cases  collected  by 
Woodhead,  the  palate  was  involved  in  155,  the  ocular  muscles  in  197,  in  10 
other  muEclea.     Ninety-one  of  the  patients  died. 

Of  the  local  paralyses  the  most  common  is  that  which  affects  the  palate. 
This  gives  a  nasal  character  to  the  voice,  and,  owing  to  a  return  of  liquids 
throngh  the  nose,  causes  a  difficulty  in  swallowing.  The  palate  is  seen  to  be 
relaxed  and  motionless,  and  the  sensation  in  it  is  also  much  impaired.  The 
affection  may  extend  to  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  and  deglutition  become 
embarrassed.  Within  two  or  three  weeks  or  even  a  shorter  time  the  paralysis 
disappears.  In  many  cases  the  affection  of  the  palate  is  only  part  of  a  general 
neoritis.  Of  other  local  forms  perhaps  the  most  common  are  paralyses  of  the 
evr-muscles,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic.  There  may  be  strabismus,  ptosis,  and 
loss  of  power  of  accommodation.  Facial  paralysis  is  rare.  The  neuritis  may 
be  confined  to  the  nerves  of  one  limb,  though  more  commonly  the  legs  or  the 
arms  are  affected  together.  Very  often  with  the  palatal  paralysis  is  associated 
a  weakness  of  the  legs  without  definite  palsy  but  with  loss  of  the  knee-jerk. 

The  multiple  form  of  diphtheritic  neuritis  may  begin  with  the  palatal 
affection,  or  with  loss  of  power  of  accommodation  and  loss  of  the  tendon 
reflexes.  This  last  is  an  important  sign,  which,  as  Bernard,  Buzzard,  and 
R.  L.  MacDonnell  have  shown,  may  occur  early,  but  is  not  necessarily  fol- 
lowed by  other  symptoms  of  neuritis.  There  ia  paraplegia,  which  may  be 
complete  or  involve  only  the  extensors  of  the  feet.  The  paralysis  may  extend 
iut  involve  the  arms  and  face  and  render  the  patient  entirely  helpless.  The 
muBcles  of  respiration  may  be  spared. 

tieaii. — Irregularity  of  the  heart  is  common.  It  was  present  in  60  per 
CMit.  of  the  Boston  cases  of  White  and  Smith.  A  murmur  at  the  apex  or 
base  of  the  heart  is  preFent  in  &4  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  This  means,  of  course, 
Qai  a  majority  of  all  young  children  with  fever  have  a  heart  murmur.    Only 
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a  few  case?  of  diplitlieria  have  serious  heart  symptoms,  36  oat  of  tiie  946 
cases  Bpecially  studied.  Rapid  actioD  of  the  heart  with  gallop  rhythm  and 
epigaffi'ic  pain  and  tendcrnoss  are  the  roost  serious  symptoms.  The  cases  in 
which  tlie  pulse  drops  from  110  to  40  or  30  are  usually  very  serions.  Some 
are  due  to  heart  l)iock.  The  heart  symptoms  are  more  common  in  the  second 
oi  third  week  of  the  diwafjo.  and  fatal  dilatation  of  the  heart  may  come  on  as 
late  &n  the  sixth  or  seventh  week.  It  peems  prolwihle  that  the  heart -weakness  is 
dufc  to  degeneration  of  the  muscle.  I'oanilily  in  some  of  the  cases  there  in 
degeiieiatiou  of  tlie  vagua,  a  view  which  is  supported  by  the  freqiieney  of 
paralysis  of  the  palate  with  vomiting  and  epigastric  pain  and  tenderness. 

Dia8:iioais. — Tlip  presonce  of  tlie  Klehs-Txiefflpr  hacilhis  is  reganled  by  bac- 
teriologists as  the  sole  criterion  of  true  diphtheria,  and  as  this  organism  may 
be  associated  with  all  grades  of  throat  affi'ctinns,  from  a  simple  catarrh  to  a 
sloughing,  gangrenous  process,  it  is  cvidnit  tiiut  in  many  instances  there  will 
be  a  striking  discn'paney  lM>tween  tlie  clinical  and  the  bacteriological  diagnosis. 

The  bacteriological  diagnosis  is  simple.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  New 
York  Health  Dt^partment  is  a  mo<lel  which  may  he  followed  with  advantage  in 
other  cities.  Ontfils  for  making  cidtures,  consisting  of  a  box  containing  a 
tube  of  blood-serum  and  a  sterilized  swab  in  a  test-tube,  are  distributed  to 
stations  at  convenient  points  in  the  city.  A  list  of  these  places  is  published, 
and  a  physician  can  obtain  the  outtit  fn-e  of  cost.  The  directions  are  as 
follows:  "The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  good  light,  and,  if  a  child,  prop- 
erly held.  Tn  eaocs  where  it  is  possible  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  throat,  depress 
the  tongue  and  ruh  the  cotton  swab  gently  but  freely  against  any  visible 
exudate.  Tn  other  cases,  including  those  in  which  the  exudate  is  confined 
to  the  larynx,  avoiding  the  tongue,  pass  the  swab  far  back  and  rub  it  freely 
againtft  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  pharynx  and  tonsils.  Without  laying  the 
swab  down,  witlidraw  the  cotton  plug  from  the  culture-tube,  insert  the  swab, 
and  ruh  that  portion  of  it  which  has  touched  the  exudate  gently  but  thoronghly 
all  over  the  surface  of  the  blood-serum.  Do  not  push  the  swab  into  the 
blood-serum,  nor  lireak  the  surface  in  any  way.  Then  replace  the  swab  in 
its  own  tube,  ping  both  tulios,  put  them  in  the  box,  and  return  the  culture 
outfit  at  once  to  the  station  from  which  it  was  obtained."  The  culture-tubes 
which  have  been  inoculated  are  kept  in  an  incubator  at  37°  C.  for  twelve 
hours  and  are  then  ready  for  examination.  Some  prefer  a  method  by  which 
the  material  from  the  throat  collected  on  a  sterile  swab,  or,  as  recommended 
by  von  KKniarch,  on  small  piocea  of  sterilized  sponge,  is  sent  to  the  laboratory 
where  the  cultures  and  microscopic  examination  are  made  by  a  bacteriologist. 

An  immrdiate  diagnosis  without  the  use  of  cultures  is  often  possible  by 
making  a  HTiicnr  preparation  of  the  exudate  from  the  throat.  The  Klebs-Loef- 
fler  bacilli  may  l>e  present  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  may  be  quite  character- 
istic to  an  expert.  Tn  this  connection  may  be  given  the  following  statenieot 
by  I'ark,  who  has  had  such  an  exceptional  experience:  "The  examination  by 
a  competent  bacteriologist  of  the  bacterial  growth  in  a  blood-serum  tube  which 
has  Iteen  properly  inoculated  and  kept  for  fourteen  hours  at  the  body  tem- 
perature can  he  thoroughly  relied  ujion  in  cases  where  there  is  visible  mem- 
brane in  the  throat,  if  the  culture  is  made  during  the  period  in  which  the 
membranp  is  forming,  and  no  antisf'ptic.  especially  no  mercurial  solution,  has 
lately  been  applied.    In  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  larynx  or 
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bronchi,  Burprieingly  accurate  results  can  be  obtained  from  cultures,  but  in  a 
certaia  proportion  of  cases  no  diphtheria  bacilli  will  be  found  in  the  first 
culture,  and  yet  will  be  abundantly  present  in  later  cultures.  We  believe, 
therefore,  that  absolute  reliance  for  a  diagnosis  can  not  be  placed  upon  a  single 
culture  from  the  pharynx  in  purely  laryngeal  cases." 

Where  a  bacteriological  examination  can  not  be  made,  the  practitioner  mvst 
regard  as  suspicious  all  forms  of  throat  affections  in  children,  and  carry  out 
measures  of  isolation  and  disinfection.  In  this  way  alone  can  serious  errors 
be  avoided.  It  is  not,  of  course,  in  the  severer  forms  of  membranous  angina 
that  mistake  is  likely  to  occur,  but  in  the  various  lighter  forms,  many  of  which 
■re  in  reality  due  to  the  Klehs-Loeffler  bacillus. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  diphtheroid  inflammation  of  the  throat 
are  due  to  the  streptococcus  pyogenes.  They  arc  usually  milder,  and  the  li^ 
bility  to  general  infection  is  less  intense;  still,  in  scarlet  fever  and  other  spe- 
cific fevers  some  of  the  most  virulont  cases  of  throat  disease  which  we  see, 
with  intense  systemic  inftetion,  are  caused  by  this  micro-organism.  These 
itreptococcus  cases  are  probably  much  lees  numerous  than  the  figures  given 
would  indicate.  The  more  careful  examinations  in  the  dijihtheria  pavilions 
of  hospitals,  particularly  in  Europe,  have  shown  that  in  the  large  majority 
of  cases  admitted  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  is  present.  The  question  of  the 
diagnosis  between  scarlet  fever  with  severe  angina  and  diphtheria  is  dis- 
CDBsed  in  the  section  on  scarlet  fever. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  in  any  casio  depends  on  the  promptness  and  thor- 
oughness with  which  antitoxin  treatment  is  carried  out.  In  hospital  practice 
the  mortality  was  formerly  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  In  the  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital  the  death-rate  between  1888  and  1801  was  only  once  Ik'Iow  40  per  cent,, 
and  in  1892  and  1893  rose  to  nearly  60  per  cent.  Following  the  introduction 
of  antitoxin  from  1895  to  1913  the  death-rate  has  not  once  been  above  15  per 
cent.,  and  in  i>,U80  let^-nt  cases  has  l)ceu  7.8  {>er  cent.  (Mc(3ollom).  In  coun- 
try places  the  disease  may  display  an  appalling  viruieni-fi.  In  cased  o(  ordinary 
i^iverily  the  outlook  is  usually  good.  Death  reisults  from  involvement  of 
the  larynx,  seplic  infection,  sudden  heart-failure,  diphtheritic  paralysis,  occa- 
sionally from  unemia,  and  sonieliines  from  broncho-pncumunia  occurring 
during  convalescence.  In  England  and  Wales  In  1909  there  were  5,47(!  deaths, 
eorapared  with  9,130,  the  average  number  in  the  previous  decennium 
(Tatham).  Of  late  years  the  morlality  has  Iwen  steadily  falling.  In  Boston 
during  the  twenty  years  ending  1894  the  morlality  per  10,000  of  the  living 
Mvcra^  14.46.  The  mortality  has  greatly  decreased,  from  18.03  per  10,000 
living  in  1894  to  1.5  in  1912  (UcCollom). 

PrapIiylaxiA. — Isolation  of  the  sick,  disinfection  of  the  clothing  and  of 
everything  that  has  come  in  contact  with  the  patient,  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
milder  cases  of  throat  disorder,  and  more  stringent  surveillance  in  the  period 
of  convalescence  are  the  essential  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease. Suspected  cases  in  families  or  schools  should  be  at  once  isolated  or  re- 
moved to  a  hospital  for  infectious  disorders.  When  a  death  has  occurred  from 
diphtheria,  the  body  should  be  wrapped  in  a  sheet  which  has  been  soaked  in 
a  corroeive-Eublimate  solution  (1  to  S,000),  and  placed  in  a  closely  sealed 
coffin.    The  funeral  should  always  be  private. 

In  cases  of  well-marked  diphtheria  these  precautions  are  usually  carried 
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out,  bat  the  chief  danger  is  from  the  milder  casee,  particularly  the  ambulatory 
form,  ia  which  the  disease  has  perhaps  not  t>eeD  suspected.  But  from  such 
patieuts  miugling  with  susceptible  children  the  disease  is  often  conveyed.  The 
healthy  children  in  a  family  in  which  diphtheria  exists  may  carry  the  disease 
to  their,  Bchool-fellowe.  The  question  of  the  influence  of  isolation  hospitals 
on  the  spread  of  the  disease  has,  I  think,  been  solved  in  Boston,  a  city  which 
has  suffered  terhbly  from  diphtheria.  The  ratio  of  mortality  per  10,000  living 
in  1893  was  ll-}-,  and  in  1894  it  was  19+.  In  1895  the  infectious  pavilion 
was  opened.  Prior  to  that  year  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  reported  cases 
were  treated  in  hospital ;  in  succeeding  years  50  per  cent,  were  treated  in  hos- 
pital. In  1898  the  mortality  per  10,000  bad  fallen  to  3,  and  in  1899  it 
was  4.9. 

A  very  important  matter  in  the  prophylaxis  relates  to  the  period  of  con- 
valescence. It  has  been  shown  by  numerous  observations  that,  after  all  the 
membrane  has  cleared  away,  virulent  bacilli  may  persist  in  the  throat  from 
periods  ranging  from  six  weeks  to  six  months,  or  even  longer.  The  disease 
may  be  communicated  by  these  carriers  and  they  should  be  isolated  and  tiie 
throat  carefully  treated,  but  there  are  cases  very  resistant  to  all  forms  of 
throat  antiseptics.  Antitoxin  may  be  applied  locally  to  the  throat  and  spray- 
ing the  throat  and  nose  with  a  bouillon  culture  of  staphylococctis  pyogenes 
aureus  is  stated  to  be  an  eflicient  measure. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  important  elements  in  the 
prophylaxis  of  diphtheria  are  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  milder  types  of  throat 
affection,  and  the  thorough  isolation  and  disinfection  of  the  individual 
patients.  During  an  epidemic  there  should  be  repeated  examinations  made  of 
all  those  exposed  to  infection. 

Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  throats  and  months  of  childen, 
particularly  to  the  teeth  and  tonsils,  as  CaillS  has  urged.  Swollen  and  en- 
larged tonsils  should  be  removed.  Cats  and  dogs  may  carry  infection  and 
should  be  excluded  from  coming  in  contact  with  patients.  In  persons  exposed, 
the  antiseptic  mouth  washes,  such  as  corrosive  sublimate  (1  to  10,000),  hydro- 
gen peroxide,  or  swabbing  the  throat  with  a  diluted  Loeffler's  solution,  should 
be  employed.  Physicians  and  nurses  should  wear  gowns  and  caps,  an^  cover 
the  nose  and  mouth  with  gauze. 

Immunization. — The  giving  of  antitoxin  as  a  preventive  measure  has  an 
important  place.  Its  value  is  well  shown  in  the  children's  hospitals  in  which 
it  is  given  as  a  routine  prophylactic  measure.  The  usual  dose  for  adults  is 
1,000  units,  for  older  children  750  units,  and  for  children  under  two  years 
of  age  500  units.  The  immunity  lasts  about  three  weeks.  The  same  precau- 
tions should  be  taken  as  in  giving  antitoxin  to  those  with  the  diseaee. 

Treatment. — The  important  points  are  hygienic  measures  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  malady,  local  treatment  of  the  throat  to  destroy  the  bacilli, 
medication,  general  or  specific,  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  tozins,  and, 
lastly,  to  meet  the  complications  and  sequelie. 

(a)  Htqienic  Measures. — ^The  patient  should  be  in  a  room  from  vhkb 
the  carpets,  curtains,  and  superfluous  furniture  have  beea  removed.  The  tem- 
perature should  be  about  68°,  and  thorough  ventilation  should  be  secured. 
The  air  may  be  kept  moist  by  a  kettle  or  a  steam-atomizer.  If  possible,  only 
tLe  Vfse,  the  child's  mother,  and  tiie  doctor  should  come  io  contact  with  the 
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patient  During  the  visit  the  physician  should  wear  a  gown  and  cap,  and  on 
leaving  the  room  he  should  thoroughlj  wash  his  hands  and  face  in  a  corrosive- 
Bublimate  eolotion.  The  strictest  quarantine  should  be  employed  against 
other  members  in  the  bonse. 

{b)  Local  Treatment. — ^In  mild  cases  the  throat  symptoms  are  alone 
prominent.  Vigorous  local  treatment  from  the  outset  should  be  carried  out, 
taking  especial  care  in  all  instances  to  avoid  mechanical  injury  to  the  tissues. 
A  very  large  number  of  solutions  have  been  recommended.  They  are  best 
employed  with  a  swab  of  cotton-wool  or  a  soft  eponge,  or  irrigation  with  hot 
antiseptic  solutions  may  be  used.  The  direct  application  with  a  swab  of  cot- 
ton-wool or  sponge  is,  as  a  rule,  effective.  In  many  young  children  it  is  really 
a  most  trying  procedure  to  carry  out  the  treatment,  and  sometimes  one  is 
compelled  to  desist.  In  infants  the  disinfecting  fluids  are  sometimes  better 
applied  through  the  nostrils,  but  the  irrigating  stream  should  be  allowed  to 
0OW  very  gently.    The  following  solutions  may  be  employed ; 

JjOeffler'B  solution;  Menthol,  10  grams  dissolved  in  toluol  to  3fi  c. c;  Liq, 
Ferri  eesquicblorati,  4  c.c. ;  alcohol  absol.,  60  c.  c. 

CoTToeive  sublimate,  1  to  1,000,  either  alone  or  with  tartaric  acid,  6 
grains  to  the  litre. 

Carbolic  acid,  3  per  cent,  in  30  per  cent,  alcohol  solution,  is  much  employed ; 
some  prefer  to  touch  the  small  spots  of  exudate  with  pure  carbolic  acid. 

Another  solution  is:  The  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  a  drachm 
and  a  half,  in  glycerine,  one  ounce,  water,  one  ounce,  with  from  15  to  20 
minims  of  carbolic  acid.  Chlorine  water,  boric  acid,  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
iodoform,  lactic  acid,  trypsin,  and  papain  are  also  recommended. 

In  many  cases  the  use  of  an  alkaline  solution  or  even  of  a  saline  solution 
is  more  satisfactory  than  antiseptics. 

Nasal  diphtheria  requires  prompt  and  thorough  disinfection  of  the  pas- 
sages. Jacobi  recommends  chloride  of  sodium,  saturated  boric  acid,  or  1  part 
of  bichloride  of  mercury,  35  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  1,000  of  water, 
or  the  l-per-ccnt.  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  Iiocffler'a  solution  may  be  diluted 
and  applied  with  a  syringe  or  spray.  To  be  elTectual  the  injection  must  be 
properly  given.  The  nurse  should  be  instructed  to  pass  the  nozzle  of  the 
syringe  horizontally,  not  vertically ;  otherwise  the  fluid  will  return  through  the 
same  nostril. 

When  the  larynx  becomes  involved,  a  steam  tent  may  be  arranged  upon 
the  bed,  so  that  the  child  may  breathe  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture. 
When  the  signs  of  ol^truction  are  marked  there  should  be  no  delay  in  the  per- 
formance of  intubation  or  tracheotomy.  The  choice  between  these  must  depend 
on  the  circumstances  in  each  case.  Intubation  may  be  regarded  as  the  opera- 
tion of  chmce  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Tracheotomy  is  preferable  in  adults 
and  may  be  the  operation  of  necessity.  The  patient  requires  more  skillful  care 
after  iutnbation  than  after  tracheotomy. 

Hot  applications  to  the  neck  are  usually  very  grateful,  particularly  to 
young  children,  though  in  the  case  of  older  children  and  adults  the  ice  poul- 
tices are  to  be  preferred. 

(c)  General  Meabdreb. — Every  effort  should  be  made  to  nourish  the 
patient  The  food  should  be  liquid — milk,  beef  juices,  barley  water,  ice 
cream,  albmnen  water,  and  soups.    The  patient  should  be  encouraged  to  drink 
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water  freely.  If  there  is  difficulty  in  taking  it  by  mouth,  it  should  be  given 
by  the  bowel  or  by  infusion.  The  bowels  should  be  freely  opened,  for  which  a 
calomel  and  saline  purge  is  usually  best  When  the  pharyngeal  involvement 
is  very  great  and  swallowing  painful,  nutritive  enemata.  should  be  used.  la 
cases  with  severe  constitutional  eymptonis  stimulanta  should  be  given  early. 

Medicines  given  internally  are  of  very  little  avail,  but  there  ia  still  a  wide- 
spread belief  in  the  profeesion  that  forma  of  mercury  are  beneficial.  The 
tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  is  also  very  warmly  recommended.  We 
must  rely  on  general  mcosurea  of  feeding  and  stimulation  to  support  the 
strength, 

(d)  Antitoxin  Treatment. — Ab  the  years  go  on  additional  experience 
haa  sliown  that,  thoroughly  carried  out,  tliis  method  of  treatment  is  both 
safe  and  efhcacious.  There  are  no  reasonable  grounds  for  skepticism  on  the 
part  of  intelligent  practitioners,  and  still  less  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases. 

The  principle  of  action  depends  on  the  circuniBtanee  that  the  blood-serum 
of  an  animal  rendered  immune,  when  introduced  into  another  animal,  protects 
it  from  infection  with  the  diphtheria  bacilli,  and  has  also  an  important  cura- 
tive influence  upon  diphtheria,  whether  artificially  given  to  animals,  or  apon- 
tancousty  acquired  by  man.  In  the  preparation  of  the  blood-semm  a  uniform 
standard  strength  is  procured.  The  antitoxin  unit  is  the  amount  of  antitoxin 
wliich,  injected  into  a  guinea-pig  of  250  grams  in  weight,  neutralizes  100 
times  the  minimum  fatal  dose  of  toxin  of  standard  strength. 

Dosage. — Tliis  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  relating  to  the  use 
of  the  antitoxin,  J,  H.  McCoIlorn,  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  who  prob- 
ably liud  a  richer  experience  with  the  disoa^  than  any  man  in  the  United 
States,  insisted  that  the  guiding  practice  in  the  use  of  the  antitoxin  is  to  give 
it  until  the  characteristic  effects  are  produced,  whether  4,000  or  70,000  units 
be  required  for  thin  result.  He  very  riglitly  remarks  that  in  the  case  of  a 
patient  ill  with  diphtheria  there  is  no  way  of  estimating  the  quantity  of  toxiD 
generated  by  the  membrane,  and  therefore  one  must  administer  the  agent  until 
the  characteristic  effect  is  produced — viz.,  the  shriveling  of  the  membrane, 
the  diminution  of  the  nasal  discharge,  the  correction  of  the  fetid  odor,  and  a 
general  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  patient.  No  case,  be  says,  in  the 
acute  stage  should  be  considered  hopeless.  "When  one  sees  a  patient  with 
membrane  covering  the  tonsils  and  uvula,  profuse  sanious  discharge  from  the 
nose,  spots  of  ccchymosis  on  the  body  and  extremities,  cold,  clammy  hands 
and  feet,  a  feeble  pulse,  and  the  nauFcous  odor  of  diphtheria,  and  finds  that 
after  the  administration  of  10,000  units  of  antitoxin  in  two  doses  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  improves  slightly;  that  after  10,000  units  more  have  been 
given  there  is  a  marked  abatement  in  the  severity  of  the  symptoms;  that  when 
an  additional  10,000  units  have  been  given  the  patient  is  apparently  out  of 
danger,  and  eventually  recovers — one  must  believe  in  the  curative  power  of 
antitoxin.  When  one  sees  a  patient  in  whom  the  intubation  tube  has  been 
repeatedly  clogged,  when  the  hopeless  condition  of  the  patient  changes  for  the 
better  after  the  administration  nf  .'>fi  WIO  units,  one  can  not  help  but  be  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  giving  large  doses  of  antitoxin  in  the  very  serere 
and  apparently  hopeless  caws.  In  the  majority  of  instances  these  large  do»?j» 
are  not  required,  particularly  if  the  pa'ientsure  seen  early  in  the  attack,  4,O0ti 
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to  6,000  nnita  being  enough  to  produce  the  characteristic  effect  on  the  mem- 
brane," Tiie  initial  dose  in  ordinary  cases  should  be  from  3,000  to  5,000 
anits  and  the  result  must  determine  the  frequency  of  repetition.  In  severe 
cases  and  in  laryngeal  diphtheria  the  firBt  dose  should  be  from  5,000  to  10,000 
units,  repeated  in  six  hours.  The  danger  is  in  giving  too  smell  and  not  too 
large  a  dose. 

Administration. — Antitoxin  may  be  injected  subcutaneously,  intramusca- 
lariy  or  intravenously.  The  two  last  are  advisable  in  severe  cases.  Intramus- 
cular is  usually  better  than  subcutaneous  injection.  The  skin  and  needle 
should  be  thoroughly  clean. 

Favorable  effects  are  seen  in  the  improvement  in  both  the  local  and  general 
condition.  The  swelling  of  the  fauces  subsides,  the  membrane  begins  to 
disappear,  the  temperature  falls,  and  the  pulse  becomes  slower. 

Untoward  Effects. — ^"Serum  Disease," — This  may  appear  in  any  normal 
individual  and  is  due  to  the  serum  and  not  to  the  antitoxin.  Following  the 
injection  after  a  varying  interval,  which  varies  from  one  to  eighteen  days,  but 
is  usually  between  seven  and  ten  days,  a  local  reaction  appears  which  may  be 
accompanied  by  general  gymptoms.  The  site  of  injection  shows  cedema,  urti- 
caria or  erj-thema,  which  may  become  more  or  less  general.  Malaise,  vomiting, 
fever,  adenitis,  albuminuria,  and  arthralgia  may  accompany  this.  The  symp- 
toms are  usually  not  severe  and  disappear  in  three  or  four  days.  Calcium 
lactate  (gr,  xv,  1  gra.  three  times  a  day)  may  be  given  as  a  prophylactic  or 
when  the  symptoms  have  appeared.  There  is  another  reaction  which  is  much 
more  serious.  In  individuals  who  have  been  given  antitoxin  previously,  even 
at  a  long  interval — who  have  been  sensitized — in  some  who  have  had  asthma 
and  in  some  of  those  who  are  affected  by  the  smell  or  proximity  of  horses,  an 
acute  dangerous  condition  may  be  caused  by  the  injection  of  serum — anaphy- 
laxis. This  comes  on  very  suddenly  and  with  acute  symptoms,  among  which 
are  extreme  distreaa,  dyapncea,  cyanosis,  oedema,  collapse/  respiratory  failure 
and  convulsions;  death  may  follow  rapidly.  Fortunately  this  occurs  rarely, 
bnt  its  possibility  should  be  kept  in  mind,  and  before  giving  antitoxin  the 
patient  should  be  asked  as  to  a  history  of  asthma,  an  idiosyncrasy  to  horses 
and  previous  administration  of  antitoxin.  If  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect 
the  possibility  of  a  reaction,  the  patient  should  be  tested  by  the  administration 
of  two  or  three  drops  of  antitoxin,  which  will  not  give  a  dangerous  reaction. 
If  he  is  susceptible  a  reaction  usually  occurs  in  an  hour,  but  it  is  safer  to 
wait  three  hours.  The  skin  reaction  may  also  be  tried  (Moss),  but  this  de- 
mands twenty-four  hours,  too  long  to  wait  if  the  diphtheria  is  severe.  If  the 
patients  are  sensitive  and  the  need  of  antitoxin  is  great,  small  doses  should  be 
given  at  short  intervals.  In  the  absence  of  reaction  it  is  safe  to  give  the  usual 
doee,  for  a  sensitized  individual,  after  receiving  a  small  dose,  is  refractory  to 
larger  doses  some  hours  later.  This  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  case  of 
patients  who  have  a  relapse,  as  if  seven  days  have  elapsed  since  the  first  dose 
the  patient  may  be  sensitized.  Children  seem  to  be  much  less  liable  to  sensi- 
tization than  adults.  If  anaphylaxis  should  occur,  morphia  (gr.  ^)  and 
atropine  (gr.  1-100)  hypodermically  should  be  given  at  once.  Artificial 
respiration  should  be  done  if  there  is  respiratory  failure. 

Results- — Of  183,256  cases  treated  in  150  cities  previous  to  the  serum 
period,  the  mortality  was  38.4  per  cent.     Since  the  introduction  of    serum 
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itmong  132,548  cases,  there  was  a  mortalitj  of  14.6  per  cent.  Leaving  out 
those  not  treated  with  the  serum,  the  mortahty  was  9.8  per  cent.  (Edwin 
Rosenthal).  The  figures  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  are  of  special  value,  as 
the  number  of  cases  is  large,  the  character  severe,  and  the  Director  of  the 
South  Department,  Dr.  McCollom,  had  faith  in  the  treatment  and  coura_';e 
in  carrying  it  out. 

In  Chicago,  for  fifteen  years  before  antitoxin  treatment,  the  death  rate 
was  144,  for  the  fifteen  years  after  its  introduction  it  was  38  {G.  B.  Young). 

Convalescence. — This  demands  special  care,  particularly  if  there  are  signs 
of  cardiac  disturbance.  In  this  event  the  patient  should  be  kept  absolutely 
at  rest  and  this  may  be  necessary  for  a  long  period.  Nourishment  should  be 
given  freely,  strychnine  administered  in  full  doses,  and  iron  with  arsenic  if 
there  is  anaemia.  If  swallowing  becomes  difficult  it  is  wise  to  use  the  stomach 
tube  for  feeding.  With  the  post-diphtheritic  paralysis  the  patients  should  be 
kept  in  bed,  fed  liberally  and  given  strychnine  hypodermically.  Antitoxin 
is  valuable  in  doses  of  1,000  to  3,000  units  daily.  In  the  chronic  forms  with 
muscular  wasting,  electricity  and  massage  should  be  used.  The  patient  should 
not  be  discharged  from  quarantine  until  two  successive  cultures  from  the 
throat  and  nose,  two  days  apart,  have  been  negative. 

VL    THE  PNEUMONIAS  AND  PNEDMOOOCCIC   INFECTIONS 

A  variety  of  diseases  are  caused  by  the  pneuraococcus,  among  which  lobar 
and  lobular  pneumonia  are  the  most  important.  Various  inflammatory  aifec- 
tions  of  the  lungs  may  be  caused  by  other  organisms,  but  the  pneumococcus 
plays  the  important  role  in  the  common  fibrinous  pneumonia  and  in  the  ordi- 
nary broncho-pneumonia.  It  may  set  up  also  many  local  affections  and  is  the 
cause  of  many  terminal  infections  in  chronic  diseases. 

A.     LOBAR  PNEUMONIA 
(Croupous  or  Fibrinous  Pneumonia,  Lung  Fever) 

Deflnitioo. — An  infection  caused  by  the  pneumococcus  of  Fraenkel,  char^ 
acterized  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  a  toxiemia  of  varying  intensity  and 
a  fever  which  usually  terminates  by  crisis.  Secondary  infective  processes  are 
common. 

Hiatory. — The  disease  was  known  to  Hippocrates  and  the  old  Greek  physi- 
cians, by  whom  it  was  confounded  with  pleurisy.  Among  the  ancients,  Are- 
tffiUB  gave  a  remarkable  description.  "Ruddy  in  countenance,  but  especially 
the  cheeks ;  the  white  of  the  eyes  very  bright  and  fatty ;  the  point  of  the  nose 
flat;  the  veins  in  the  temples  and  neck  distended;  loss  of  appetite;  pulse,  at 
first,  large,  empty,  very  frequent,  as  if  forcibly  accelerated ;  heat  indeed,  exter- 
nally, feeble,  and  more  humid  than  natural,  but,  internally,  dry  and  very  hot, 
by  means  of  which  the  breath  is  hot ;  there  is  thirst,  dryness  of  the  tongue, 
desire  of  cold  air,  aberration  of  mind ;  cough  mostly  dry,  but  if  anything  be 
brought  up  it  is  a  frothy  phlegm,  or  slightly  tinged  with  bile,  or  with  a  very 
florid  tinge  of  blood.  The  blood-stained  is  of  all  others  the  worst."  At  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  Morgagni 
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and  Valsalva  made  many  accurate  clinical  and  anatomical  observations  on  the 
disease.  Our  modern  knowledge  dates  from  Laiinnec  (1819),  wliose  masterly 
description  of  llie  physical  signs  and  morbid  anatomy  left  vevy  little  for  subse- 
({ueut  observers  to  add  or  modify. 

Incidence. — One  of  the  most  widespread  and  fatal  of  all  acute  diseases, 
pneumonia  lias  become  the  "Captain  of  the  Men  of  Death,"  to  use  the  phrase 
ugiplied  by  John  Bunyan  to  consumption.  In  England  and  Wales  in  1D13 
tliere  were  37,350  deaths  from  this  cause;  8,0o5  wore  attributed  to  lobar 
pneumonia,  17,580  to  bronclio-pneunionia,  while  11,715  were  registered  as 
from  pneumonia  without  further  qualification.  In  the  United  States  in  the 
registration  area  in  1913  there  were  83,778  deaths.  It  is  a  disease  of  cities,  in 
che  overcrowded  districts  of  which  there  has  been  an  increase  of  late,  particu- 
larly in  America. 

Careful  studies  of  tropical  pneumonia  have  been  made  at  Panama.  At  the 
Ancon  Hospital  among  574  cases  the  mortality  was  37  per  cent;  among  the 
mixed  races,  natives  of  the  Isthmus,  from  50  to  60  per  cent.  The  same  high 
death  rate  prevails  at  the  Colon  Hospital.  Among  the  natives  employed  in  the 
Transvaal  mines  the  disease  is  very  fatal,  killing  a  larger  number  than  any 
other  disease,  tuberculosis  coming  second.  It  is  more  particularly  among  the 
natives  during  the  first  month  of  work  in  the  mines,  443  per  thousand  of  all 
deaths  during  this  period.  There  is  a  marked  decline  in  succeeding  periods  of 
sii  months — from  16  per  thousand  in  the  first  six  months  to  9.'ii  per  thousand 
in  tlie  second  six  months,  and  5.5  per  thousand  in  the  third  six  months.  Of 
a  total  of  6,333  deaths  in  1309-1910  in  the  lalwr  area,  2,264,  more  than  one- 
third,  were  due  to  pneumonia  {G.  D.  Maynard).  The  case  mortality  is  not 
(.■xtraordinarily  high.  In  Johannesburg  the  deaths  among  the  colored  people 
fell  from  1,196  in  1912-13  (a  rate  of  10.79  per  1,000  population)  to  325  in 
1913-14  {a  rate  of  3.09  per  1,000)  coincident  with  improvement  in  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  dwellings. 

Etiolt^y. — Age. — To  the  sixth  year  the  predisposition  to  pneumonia  is 
marked;  it  diminishes  to  the  fifteenth  year,  but  then  for  each  subsequent 
decade  it  increases.  For  children  Holt's  statistics  of  500  cases  give;  First 
year,  15  per  cent.;  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  year,  63  per  cent.;  from  the 
seventh  to  the  eleventh  year,  21  per  cent.;  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth 
year,  2  per  cent.  Lobar  pneumonia  has  l>een  met  with  in  the  new-born.  The  . 
ri'lation  to  age  is  well  shown  in  the  1'.  S.  Census  Report  for  1900.  The  death- 
rate  in  perpons  from  fifteen  to  forty-five  years  was  100.05  per  100,000  of  popu- 
lation; from  forty-five  to  sixty-five  years  it  was  263.12;  and  in  persons 
-istj-five  vears  of  age  and  over  it  was  733.77.  Pneumonia  may  well  be  called 
the  friend  of  the  aged.  Taken  off  by  it  in  an  acute,  short,  not  often  painful 
illness,  the  old  escape  those  "cold  gradations  of  decay"  that  make  the  last 
^tage  of  all  so  distressing. 

Sf.x, — Male?  are  more  frequently  affected  than  females — 533  to  125  in 
(he  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  series. 

Race. — In  the  L'nited  Sta1c=  pneumonia  is  more  fatal  in  negroes  than 
among  the  whites.  This  was  not  so  marked  in  our  figures  at  tlie  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital,  but  at  the  Charit4  Hospital,  Xew  Orleans,  and  at  the  Ancon 
and  Colon  hospitals  of  the  Canal  Zone  the  death  rate  among  the  negroes  is 
itiueh  hizher.      It  is  rare  among  the  Chinese. 
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Social  Condition. — The  disease  is  more  common  in  the  cities.  Indi- 
viduals who  are  much  exposed  to  hardsliip  and  cold  are  particularly  liable  to 
the  disease.  Newcomers  and  immigrants  erre  stated  to  be  less  susceptible  than 
native  inhabitants. 

Febsonal  Condition. — Debilitating  causes  of  all  sorts  render  individnals 
more  susceptible.  Alcoholism  is  perhaps  the  most  potent  predisposing  factor. 
Robust,  healthy  men  arc,  however,  often  attacked. 

Previous  Attack. — No  other  acute  disease  recurs  in  the  same  individual 
with  such  frequency.  Instances  are  on  record  of  individuals  who  have  had 
ten  or  more  attacks.  The  percentage  of  recurrences  has  been  placed  as  high 
.as  50.  Netter  gives  it  as  31,  and  he  has  collected  the  statistics  of  eleven 
observers  who  place  the  percentage  at  26.8.  Among  the  highest  figures  for 
recurrences  are  those  of  Benjamin  Rush,  28,  and  Andral,  IG. 

Trauma — Contusion-pneumonia. — Pneumonia  may  follow  directly  upon 
injury,  particularly  of  the  chest,  without  necessarily  any  lesion  of  the  Inng. 
Litten  gives  4.4  per  cent..  Stem  2,8  per  cent.  Stem  describes  three  clinical 
varieties :  first,  the  ordinary  lobar  pneumonia  following  a  contusion  of  the 
chest  wall ;  secondly,  atypical  cases,  with  slight  fever  and  not  very  character- 
istic physical  signs;  thirdly,  cases  with  the  physical  signs  and  features  of 
broncbo-pnenmonia.  The  last  two  varieties  have  a  favorable  prognosis.  Ac- 
cording to  Ballard,  workers  in  certain  phosphate  factories,  where  they  breathe 
a  very  dusty  atmosphere,  are  particularly  prone  to  pneumonia. 

Cold  has  been  for  years  regarded  as  an  important  etiological  factor.  The 
frequent  occurrence  of  an  initial  chill  has  been  one  reason  for  this  widespread 
belief.  As  to  the  close  association  of  pneumonia  with  exposure  there  can  be 
no  question.  We  see  the  disease  occur  either  promptly  after  a  wetting  or  a 
chilling  due  to  some  unusual  exposure,  or  come  on  after  an  ordinary  catarrh 
of  one  or  two  days'  duration.  Cold  is  now  regarded  simply  as  a  factor  in 
lowering  the  resistance  of  the  bronchial  and  pulmonary  tissues. 

Climate  and  SEAsoN.—Climflte  does  not  appear  to  have  very  much  influ- 
ence, as  pneumonia  prevails  equally  in  hot  and  cold  countries.  It  is  stated  to 
be  more  prevalent  in  the  Southern  than  in  the  Northern  States,  but  an  exam- 
ination of  the  Census  Eeports  shows  that  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the 
various  State  groups. 

The  disease  is  less  prevalent  in  England  than  in  the  United  Stat«s,  where 
the  dry,  overheated  air  of  the  houses  favors  catarrhal  processes  in  the  air 
passages,  though  I  know  of  no  figures  which  show  a  greater  incidence  of  pnen- 
mocoeei  in,  the  mouths  and  throats  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  country. 

Much  more  important  is  the  influence  of  season.  Statistics  are  almost 
nnanimous  in  placing  the  highest  incidence  of  the  disease  in  the  winter  and 
spring  months.  In  Montreal,  January,  the  coldest  month  of  the  year,  but  with 
steady  temperature,  has  usually  a  comparatively  low  death-rate  from  pneu- 
monia. The  large  statistics  of  Seitz  from  Munich  and  of  Seibert  of  New 
York  give  the  highest  percentage  in  February  and  March. 

Bacteriology  of  Acute  lobar  Pneumonia.— (a)  Micrococcus  lanceola- 
T08,  PNECMOCOCCDS  OR  DlPLOCOCCUS  PJIEUMONI,*  OF  FraeNKEL  AND  WeICH- 
selbadh. — In  September,  1880,  Sternberg  inoculated  rabbits  with  his  own 
saliva  and  isolated  a  micrococcus.  The  publication  was  not  made  until  April. 
1881.     Pasteur  discovered  the  same  organism  in  the  saliva  of  a  child  dead 
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of  hydropiiobia  in  December,  1880,  and  the  priority  of  the  discovery  belongs 
to  him,  as  his  publication  is  dated  January,  1881.  There  was,  however,  no 
suspicion  that  tliis  organism  was  concerned  in  the  etiology  of  lobar  pneumo- 
nia, and  it  was  not  really  until  April,  1884,  that  Fraenkel  determined  that  the 
organism  found  by  Sternberg  and  Pasteur  in  the  saliva,  and  known  as  the 
coccus  of  sputum  septicemia,  was  the  most  frequent  germ  in  pneumonia. 

The  organism  is  a  somewhat  elliptical,  lauce-shaped  coccus,  usually  occur- 
ring in  pairs ;  hence  the  term  diplococcus.  About  the  organism  in  the  sputum 
«  capsule  can  always  be  demonstrated.  Its  kinship  to  Streptococcus  pyogenes 
is  regarded  by  many  as  very  close.  R.  Cole  and  his  co-workers  recognize  four 
groups  based  upon  well  defined  immunological  differences.  The  numerous 
strains  conform  to  one  or  other  of  these  types  but  until  they  are  worked  out 
thoroughly  we  shall  not  have  a  rational  basis  for  immunotherapy  in  the  various 
pneumococcal  infections.  They  differ  in  virulence,  and  Type  IV  which  is 
responsible  for  only  one-fifth  of  the  cases  is  the  commonest  form  found  in 
the  mouths  of  healthy  individuals.  A  fifth  well-marked  strain  has  been  deter- 
mined in  South  Africa  by  Lister. 

Distribution  in  the  Body. — In  the  bronchial  secretions  and  in  the  affected 
lung  the  pneumoeoccus  is  readily  demonstrated  in  smears,  and  in  the  latter 
in  sections.  With  the  more  recent  methods  it  is  possible  to  isolate  the  pneu- 
moeoccus from  the  blood  in  a  large  proportion  of  al!  cases. 

(b)  Pnbumococccs  Uxder  Normal  Conditions. — (1)  /n  the  Mouth. — 
The  pneumoeoccus  is  present  in  the  mouths  of  a  large  proportion  of  healthy 
individuals,  the  various  observers  giving  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  positive  results. 
The  virulence  is  not  always  uniform,  and  Longcope  and  Fox  were  able  to 
show  that  the  saliva  of  the  same  individual  increased  in  virulence  during  the 
winter  months.  Some  persons  always  harbor  a  virulent  variety.  Buerger  at 
the  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  studied  the  communicability  of  the  organism  from  one 
person  to  another  and  it  was  found  repeatedly  that  normal  individuals — 
I.  e.,  persons  in  whose  mouths  the  pneumoeoccus  was  proved  by  repeated  exam- 
inations to  be  absent — acquired  tlie  organisms  by  association  with  cases  of 
pneumonia,  or  with  healthy  persons  in  whose  saliva  pneumoeocci  were  present. 

(2)  Outside  the  Body.— The  viability  of  the  pneumoeoccus  is  not  great. 
It  has  been  found  occasionally  in  the  dust  and  sweepings  of  rooms,  but  Wood 
has  shown  (New  York  Commission  Report)  that  the  germs  exposed  to  sun- 
light die  in  a  very  short  time — an  hour  and  a  half  being  the  limit.  In  moist 
t'putum  kept  in  a  dark  room  the  germs  lived  ten  days,  and  in  a  badly  venti- 
lated room  in  which  a  person  with  pneumonia  coughed,  the  germs  suspended 
in  (he  air  retained  their  vitality  for  several  hours. 

(c)  BACiLLfs  PNEDMOXi.E  OF  FrikdlXnder. — This  is  a  larger  organism 
than  the  pneumoeoccus,  and  appears  in  the  form  of  plump,  short  rods.  It  also 
shows  a  capsule,  but  presents  marked  biological  and  cultural  differences  from 
Fraenkel's  pneumoeoccus.  It  may  cause  broncho-pneumonia  and  other  affec- 
tions, and  is  not  a  cause  of  genuine  lobar  pneumonia.  The  exudate  caused  by 
this  bacillus  is  usually  more  viscid  and  poorer  in  fibrin  than  that  in  diplo- 
coccus  pneumonia. 

((f)  Other  Organisms. — Various  Imcteria  may  be  associated  with  the 
pneumococcuB  in  lobar  pneumonia,  the  most  common  of  these  being  Strep' 
tococcus  pyogenes,  the  pyogenic  staphylococci,   and   Friedlander's   pneumo- 
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bacillus;  but  while  these  latter  may  cause  broncho-pneumonia,' they  have 
not  been  eatisfactorily  demonstrated  to  be  other  than  secondary  invaders  in 
lobar  pneumonia.  Likewise  the  pneumonias  caused  by  Bacillus  ii/phosus. 
Bacillus  diphiheria,  and  the  influenza  bacillus  are  not  to  be  identified  with 
true  lobar  pneumonia. 

Clinicalh',  the  infectious  nature  of  pneumonia  was  recognized  long  before 
we  knew  anything  of  the  pneumococcus.  It  may  occur  in  endemic  form,  local- 
ized in  certain  houses,  in  barracks,  jails,  and  schools.  As  many  as  ten  occu- 
pants of  one  house  have  been  attacked.  I  have  seen  three  members  of  a  family 
consecutively  attacked  with  a  most  malignant  type  of  pneumonia.  Among 
the  more  remarkable  endemic  outbreaks  is  that  reported  by  W.  B.  Hodman,  of 
Frankfort,  Ky.  In  a  prison  witli  a  population  of  735  there  occurred  in  one 
year  118  cases  of  pneumonia  with  25  deaths.  The  disease  may  assume  epi- 
demic proportions.  In  the  Midttlesborough  epidemic,  so  carefully  studied  by 
Ballard,  there  were  G82  persons  attacked,  with  a  mortality  of  21  per  cent. 
During  some  years  pneumonia  is  so  prevalent  that  it  is  practically  pandemic. 
Direct  contagion  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  a  patient  in  the  next  bed  to  a 
pneumonia  case  may  take  the  disease,  or  2  or  3  cases  may  follow  in  rapid  suc- 
cession in  a  ward.  It  is  very  exceptional,  however,  for  nurses  or  doctors  to  be 
attacked. 

Infection,  the  Synptomi  a&d  Immunity. — A  majority  of  persons  harbor  the 
germ  in  mouth,  nose,  or  throat,  but  the  virulence  of  the  ordinary  mouth 
form  is  low  and  varies  with  the  season.  A  virulent  germ  may  be  constant  and 
such  persons  are  true  carriers  and  play  an  important  role  in  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  Some  individuals  are  Icks  resistant,  and  in  no  other  acute  disease 
may  so  many  successive  attacks  occur  in  the  same  person.  The  negro  race  in 
the  United  States,  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  in  South  Africa  shows  an  extreme 
susceptibility;  on  the  other  hand  the  Chinese  workmen,  when  in  South  Africa, 
showed  an  extraordinary  resistance  to  the  disease. 

There  are  three  phases  in  the  infection — a  period  of  incubation  and  onset, 
the  clinical  manifestations,  and  the  immunization  characterized  by  the  crisis. 
The  attack  is  usually  attributed  to  lowered  general  resistance,  but  e.\perimen- 
tally  there  is  basis  for  the  view  that  local  conditions  in  the  lung,  such  as  the 
catarrhal  processes,  favor  the  development  of  pnoumococci.  Changes  leading 
to  lobar  consolidation  may  be  regarded  ns  local  defensive  reactions.  The 
explosive  onset  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  anaphylactic  reaction. 

The  clinical  features  are  a  toxa-mia,  plus  disturbances  of  respiratory  and 
circulatory  functions.  Tlie  intoxication  hears  no  proportion  to  the  local  lesion. 
There  are  profound  general  infections  with  little  or  no  pulmonary  involvement. 
Some  of  the  most  toxic  cases,  particularly  in  the  aged,  have  very  slight  lesions, 
while  n  hing  may  be  solid  and  the  patient  show  no  signs  of  poisoning.  The 
nature  of  the  to.xirmia  is  unknow"n,  nor  whether  due  to  absorption  of  the 
products  of  digestion  of  the  local  exudate,  which  does  not  seem  likely,  as  the 
symptoms  abate  after  crisis  when  this  absorption  is  most  active.  To  regard 
the  symptoms  as  due  to  ab?oi-ption  of  a  toxin  is  natural  but  no  special  sub- 
stance has  been  discovered  in  the  culture  fluids  of  pneumococci;  the  problem 
is  still  under  discussion.  Metabolic  studies  on  the  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide 
contents  of  the  blood  by  Pcabody  show  no  change  in  the  reaction  of  the  body 
tissues  beyond  the  mild  grade  of  acidosis  present  in  all  fevers.     Probably,  as 
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Pfeifer  suggests,  it  is  an  endotoxin  produced  from  the  bodies  of  the  pneumo- 

Tlie  explanation  of  the  crisis  is  obscure.  Immune  bodies  are  not  constantly 
increased  after  it,  or  tliey  may  not  appear  for  several  days.  Upon  wliat  the 
neutralization  of  the  toxins  depends  is  doubtful. 

The  serum  of  a  hon-e  actively  iniinunized  will  piotcet  a  mouec  against  a 
million  lethal  doses  when  injected  together;  but  if  injected  only  a  few  hours 
after  the  lethal  dose  it  is  not  possible  to  save  the  animal  (Cole),  Insufficient 
dosage  may  account  for  the  common  failure  and  in  each  case  the  special  strain 
must  be  determined.  A  univalent  serum  was  efficient  to  protect  animals 
against  aliout  40  per  cent,  of  cultures  obtained  from  the  blood  of  patients. 
Up  to  the  present  serums  have  been  found  useful  in  the  treatment  of  infec- 
tions with  Ty])es  I  and  II.  No  effective  serum  has  been  obtained  for  Type  III 
{Pneumococcus  Mucosus). 

ICorbid  Anatomy, — Since  the  time  of  Laennec,  pathologists  have  recog- 
nized three  stages  in  the  inflamed  lung:  engorgement,  red  hepatization,  and 
gray  hepatization. 

In  the  etage  of  engorgement  the  lung  tissue  is  deep  red  in  color,  firmer 
to  the  touch,  and  more  solid,  and  on  section  the  surface  is  bathed  with  blood 
and  eenim.  It  still  crepitates,  though  not  so  distinctly  as  healthy  lung,  and 
eicised  portions  float.  The  air-cells  can  be  dilated  by  insufflation  from  the 
bronchus.  The  capillary  vessels  are  greatly  distended,  the  alveolar  epithelium 
swollen,  and  the  air-cells  occupied  by  a  variable  number  of  blood  corpuscles 
and  detached  alveolar  cells.  In  the  stage  of  red  hepaiization  the  lung  tissue 
ia  solid,  Prm,  and  airless.  If  the  entire  lobe  is  involved  it  looks  voluminous, 
and  shows  indentations  of  the  ribs.  On  section,  the  surface  is  dry,  reddish- 
brown  in  color,  and  has  lost  the  deeply  congested  appearance  of  the  first  stage. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  is  the  friability;  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  healthy  lang,  which  is  torn  with  difficulty.  The  surface  has  a  granu- 
lar appearance  due  to  the  fibrinous  plugs  filling  the  air-cells.  The  distinctness 
of  this  appearance  varies  greatly  with  the  size  of  the  alveoli,  which  are  about 
0.10  nun,  in  diameter  in  the  infant,  0.15  or  0.16  in  the  adult,  and  from  O.'*0 
to  0.35  in  old  age.  On  scraping  the  surface  with  a  knife  a  reddish  viscid 
serum  is  removed,  containing  small  granular  masses.  The  smaller  bronchi 
often  contain  fibrinous  plugs.  If  the  lung  has  been  removed  before  the  heart, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  solid  moulds  of  clot  filling  the  blood-vessels. 
Microscopically,  the  air-cells  are  seen  to  be  occupied  by  coagulated  fibrin  in 
the  meshes  of  which  are  red  blood-corpuscles,  mononuclear  and  polynuclear 
leucocytes,  and  alveolar  epithelium.  The  alveolar  walls  are  infiltrated  and 
lencocrtcs  are  seen  in  the  interlobular  tissues.  Cover-glass  preparations  from 
the  exudate,  and  thin  sections  show,  as  a  rule,  the  dipjococci  already  referred 
to,  many  of  which  are  contained  within  cells.  Staphylococci  and  strepto- 
cocci may  also  be  seen  in  some  cases.  In  the  stage  of  gray  hepatization  the 
tiesne  has  changed  from  a  reddish-brown  to  a  grayish-white  color.  The  surface 
is  moiater,  the  exudate  obtained  on  scraping  is  more  turbid,  the  granules  in 
the  acini  are  less  distinct,  and  the  lung  tissue  is  still  more  friable.  The  air- 
cells  are  densely  filled  with  leucocytes,  the  fibrin  network  and  the  red  blood- 
eorpaecles  have  largely  disappeared.  A  more  advanced  condition  of  gray 
hepatization  is  that  known  as  purulent  infiltration,  in  which  the  lung  tissue 
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is  eofter  and  bathed  with  a  purulent  fluid.  Small  abscess  cavities  may  form, 
and  by  their  fusion  larger  ones,  though  this  is  a  rare  event  in  ordinary 
pneamonia. 

Resolution. — The  changes  in  the  exudate  which  lead  to  its  resolution  are 
due  to  an  autolytic  digestion  by  proteolytic  enzymes  vhich  are  preoent  much 
more  abundantly  in  gray  hepatization  than  in  the  preceding  stage.  The  dia- 
solved  exudate  is  for  the  most  part  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  By  following  the 
nitrogen  excess  in  the  urine  the  progrosa  of  resolution  may  be  followed  and 
even  an  estimate  formed  of  the  amount  of  the  exudate  thus  eliminated.  In 
a  study  from  my  clinic  H.  W.  Cook  found  in  cases  of  delayed  resolution  that 
the  nitrogen  excess  in  the  urine  {which  persisted  until  the  lung  was  clear) 
was  very  large,  and  he  suggests  that  delayed  resolution  may  really  be  a  matter 
of  continued  exudation. 

General  Details  of  the  Morbid  >satomt. — In  lOO  autopsies,  made 
by  me  at  the  General  Hospital,  Ihlontreal,  in  51  cases  the  right  lung  was 
affected,  in  S2  the  left,  in  17  both  organs.  In  27  cases  the  entire  lung,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  narrow  margin  at  the  apex  and  anterior  border, 
was  consolidated.  In  34  cases,  the  lower  lobe  alone  was  involved ;  in  13  cases. 
the  upper  lobe  alone.  When  double,  the  lower  lobes  were  usually  affected 
together,  but  in  three  instances  the  lower  lobe  of  one  and  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
other  were  attacked.  In  3  cases,  also,  both  upper  lobes  were  affected.  Occa- 
sionally the  disease  involves  the  greater  part  of  both  lungs;  thus,  in  one  in- 
Etance  the  left  organ  with  the  exception  of  the  anterior  border  was  unifonnly 
hepatized,  while  the  right  was  in  the  stage  of  gray  hepatization,  except  a  still 
smaller  portion  in  the  corresponding  region.  In  a  third  of  the  cases,  red 
and  gray  hepatization  existed  together.  In  22  instances  there  was  gray  hepati- 
zation. As  a  rule  the  unaffected  portion  of  the  lung  is  congested  or  oedema- 
tous.  When  the  greater  portion  of  a  lohe  is  attacked,  the  uninvolved  part 
may  be  in  a  state  of  almost  gelatinous  cedema.  The  unaffected  lung  is  usually 
congested,  particularly  at  the  posterior  part.  This,  it  must  be  remembered, 
may  he  largely  due  to  post  mortem  subsidence.  The  uninflamed  portions  are 
not  always  congested  and  ocdematous.  The  upi)er  lobe  may  be  dry  and  blood- 
less when  the  loner  lobe  is  uniformly  consolidated.  The  average  weight  of  a 
normal  hmg  is  about  GOO  grams,  while  that  of  an  inflamed  organ  may  Ix' 
1,500,  2,000,  or  even  2.500  grams. 

The  bronchi  contain,  as  a  rule,  at  the  time  of  death  a  frothy  serous  fluid, 
.rarely  the  tenacious  mucus  so  characteristic  of  pneumonic  sputum.  The 
mucous  membrane  is  usually  reddened,  rarely  swollen.  In  the  affected  area? 
the  smaller  bronchi  often  contain  fibrinous  plugs,  which  may  extend  into  the 
larger  tubes,  forming  perfect  casts.  The  bronchial  glands  are  swollen  and 
may  even  be  soft  and  pulpy.  The  pleural  surface  of  the  inflamed  lung  is 
invariably  involved  when  the  process  becomes  superficial.  Commonly,  there 
is  only  a  thin  sheeting  of  exudate,  producing  slight  turbidity  of  the  mem- 
brane. The  pleura  was  not  involved  in  only  two  of  the  hundred  instances. 
In  some  cases  the  fibrinous  exudate  may  form  a  creamy  layer  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness.   A  serous  exudation  of  variable  amount  is  not  uncommon. 

Lksioks  in  Otiieh  Orgaxs. — The  heart,  particularly  its  right  chamber,  is 
distended  with  firm,  tenacious  coagula,  which  can  be  withdrawn  from  the 
vessels  as  dendritic  moulds.    In  no  other  acute  disease  do  we  meet  with  coagula 
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of  such  solidit}'.  The  spleen  ia  often  enlarged,  though  in  only  35  of  the  100 
■cases  was  the  weight  above  200  grains.  The  kidneys  show  parenchymatous 
-swelling,  turbidity  of  the  cortex,  and,  in  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the 
cases — 25  per  cent. — chronic  interstitial  changes. 

PeHcarditis  was  present  in  35  of  658  cases  in  my  series  (Chatard).  Endo' 
carditis  occurred  in  16  of  my  100  post  mortems.  In  5  of  these  the  endocar- 
ditis was  of  the  simple  character;  in  11  the  lesions  were  ulcerative.  Of  209 
cases  of  malignant  endocarditis  which  I  collected  from  the  literature,  64 
occurred  in  pneumonia.  Kanthack  found  an  antecedent  pneumonia  iu  14.8 
per  cent,  of  cases  of  infective  endocarditis.  In  the  recent  figures  collected  by 
E.  F.  Wells,  of  517  fatal  cases  of  acute  endocarditis,  22.3  per  cent,  were  in 
pneumonia.  It  is  more  common  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side  of  the 
heart.  Among  658  cases  of  pneumonia  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  endo* 
carditis  occurred  in  15  (Marshall).  Myocarditis  and  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart  may  be  present  in  protracted  cases. 

Meningitis,  which  is  not  infrequent,  may  be  associated  with  malignant 
endocarditis.  It  was  present  in  8  of  the  100  autopsies.  Of  20  cases  of  menin- 
gitis in  ulcerative  endocarditis  15  occurred  in  pneumonia.  The  meningitis  is 
usually  of  the  conves. 

Cronpotis  or  diphtheritic  inflammation  may  occur  in  other  parts.  A 
croupous  eolitisj  as  pointed  out  by  Bristowe,  is  not  very  uncommon.  It  oc- 
curred in  5  of  my  100  post  mortems.  It  is  usually  a  thin,  flaky  exudation, 
most  marked  on  the  tops  of  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  one  case 
there  was  a  patch  of  croupovs  gastniis,  covering  an  area  2  by  8  cm.,  situated 
to  the  left  of  tlie  cardiac  orifice. 

The  liver  shows  parenchymatous  changes,  and  often  extreme  engorgement 
of  the  hepatic  veins. 

SymptomB. — CorRSE  of  the  Disease  in  Typical  Cases. — We  know  but 
little  of  the  incubation  period  in  lobar  pneumonia.  It  is  probably  very  short. 
There  are  sometimes  slight  catarrhal  symptoms  for  a  day  or  two.  As  a  rule, 
the  disease  sets  in  abruptly  with  a  severe  chill,  which  lasts  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes  or  longer.  In  no  acute  disease  is  an  initial  chill  bo  constant 
or  80  severe.  The  patient  may  be  taken  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  his  work, 
or  may  awaken  out  of  a  sound  sleep  in  a  rigor.  The  temperature  taken  during 
the  chill  shows  that  the  fever  has  already  begun.  If  seen  shortly  after  the 
onset,  the  patient  has  usually  features  of  an  acute  fever,  and  complains  of 
heaJache  and  general  pains.  Within  a  few  hours  there  is  pain  in  the  side, 
of(fu  of  an  agonizing  character;  a  short,  dry,  painful  cough  begins,  and  the 
roffjjii'ations  are  increased  in  frequency.  When  seen  on  the  second  or  third 
day.  tlic  picture  in  typical  pneumonia  is  more  distinctive  than  that  presented 
by  any  other  acute  disease.  The  patient  lies  flat  in  bed,  often  on  the  affected 
side;  the  face  is  flushed,  particularly  one  or  both  cheeks;  the  breathing  is 
hurried,  accompanied  often  with  a  short  expiratory  grunt;  the  alee  nasi  dilate 
with  each  inspiration;  herpes  is  usually  present  on  the  lips  or  nose;  the  eyes 
are  bright,  the  pupils  are  often  unequal,  the  expression  is  anxious,  and  there 
is  a  frequent  short  cough  which  makes  the  patient  wince  and  hold  his  side. 
The  expectoration  is  blood-tinged  and  extremely  tenacious.  The  temperature 
maj  be  104"  or  105°.  The  pulse  is  full  and  bounding  and  the  pulse-respira- 
tion ratio  much  disturbed.    Examination  of  the  lungs  shows  the  physical  signs 
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of  consolidation  with  blowing  breathing  and  fine  r&les.    After  persisting  for 
from  eeven  to  ten  days  the  criaiB  occurs,  and  with  a  fall  in  the  temperature 
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the  patient  passes  from  the  condition  of  extreme  distress  and  anxiety  to  one 
of  comparative  comfort. 

Special  Featcres. — The  fever  rises  rapidly,  and  the  height  may  be  104' 
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F.  or  105°  P.  within  twelve  hours.  Having  reached  the  fastigimn,  it  is 
n'marksbly  constant.  Often  the  two-liour  tem|)crature  chart  will  not 
show  for  two  days  more  than  a  degree  of  variation.  In  children  and 
in  cases  without  chill  the  rise  ia  more  gradual.  In  old  persons  and  in 
drunkards  the  temperature  range  ia  lower  than  in  children  and  in 
iiealthy  individuals;  indeed,  one  occasionally  meets  with  an  afebrile  pneu- 
monia. 

The  Crisis. — After  the  fever  has  persisted  for  from  five  to  nine  or  ten 
daye  there  is  an  abrupt  drop,  known  as  the  crisis,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
charactcrisltc  features  of  the  disease.  The  day  of  the  crisiB  is  variable.  It 
is  very  uncommon  before  the  third  day,  and  rare  after  the  twelfth.  I  have 
soon  it  as  early  as  the  third  day.  From  the  time  of  Hippocrates  it  has  been 
thought  to  be  more  frequent  on  the  uneven  days,  particularly  the  fifth  and 
seventh;  the  latter  has  the  largest  number  of  cases  (Musser  and  Norris).  A 
precritical  rise  of  a  degree  or  two  may  occur.  In  one  case  the  temperature 
rose  from  105°  to  nearly  107°,  and  then  in  a  few  hours  fell  to  normal.  Not 
even  after  the  chill  in  malarial  fever  do  we  see  such  a  prompt  and  rapid  drop 
in  the  temperature.  The  usual  time  is  from  five  to  twelve  hours,  but  often 
in  an  hour  there  may  occur  a  fall  of  six  or  eight  degrees  {S.  West).  The 
temperature  may  be  subnormal  after  the  crisis,  as  low  as  96"  or  97°.  Usually 
there  is  an  abundant  sweat,  and  the  patient  sinks  into  a  comfortable  sleep. 
The  day  after  the  crisis  there  may  be  a  slight  post-critical  rise.  A  pseudo- 
crisis  is  not  very  uncommon,  in  which  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  the  tempera- 
ture drops  from  104°  or  105°  to  102°,  and  then  rises  again.  When  the  fall 
takes  place  gradually  within  twenty-four  hours  it  ia  called  a  protracted  crisis. 
If  the  fever  persists  beyond  the  twelfth  day,  the  fall  is  likely  to  be  by  lyaia. 
In  children  this  mode  of  termination  ia  common,  and  occurred  in  one-third 
of  a  aeriea  of  183  cases  reported  by  Morrill.  Occasionally  in  debilitated  indi- 
viduals the  temperature  drops  rapidly  just  before  death;  more  frequently 
there  is  an  ante-mortem  elevation.  In  cases  of  delayed  resolution  the  fever 
may  persist  for  six  or  eight  weeks.  The  crisia,  the  most  remarkable  phenom- 
enon of  pneumonia,  appears  to  represent  the  stage  of  active  immunity  to  the 
toxin  of  the  pneumoeoccus.  The  fever,  dyspntea  and  the  general  symptoms 
disappear  whep  the  immunity  reaches  a  certain  stage.  With  the  fall  in  the 
fever  the  respirations  become  reduced  almost  to  normal,  the  pulse  slows,  and 
ihe  patient  passes  from  perhaps  a  state  of  extreme  hazard  and  distress  to  one 
of  safety  and  comfort,  and  yet,  so  far  as  the  physical  examination  indicates, 
there  is  with  the  crisis  no  special  change  in  the  local  condition  in  the  lung. 
For  a  study  of  the  problem  see  Emerson,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Re- 
ports, Vol.  XV. 

Fain. — There  is  early  a  sharp,  agonizing  pain,  generally  referred  to  the 
region  of  the  nipple  or  lower  axilla  of  the  affected  side,  and  much  aggravated 
on  deep  inspiration  and  on  coughing.  It  is  associated,  as  Aretsua  remarks, 
with  involvement  of  the  pleura.  It  is  absent  in  central  pneumonia,  and  much 
lesa  frequent  in  apex  pneumonia.  The  pain  may  be  severe  enough  to  require 
a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia.  As  has  been  recognized  for  many  years, 
the  pain  may  be  altogether  abdominal,  either  central  or  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa,  suggesting  appendicitis.  Crozer  Griffith,  calling  attention  to  the  fre- 
quency of  the  simulation  in  children,  reports  8  cases,  and  has  collected  .34  cases 
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from  the  literature,  many  in  adults.     The  operation  for  appendicitis  has 
been  performed. 

Dyspntm  is  an  slmogt  conBtant  feature.  Even  early  in  the  disease  the 
respirations  may  be  30  in  the  minute,  and  on  the  second  or  third  day  between 
40  and  50.  The  movements  are  shallow,  evidently  restrained,  and  if  the 
patient  is  asked  to  draw  a  deep  breath  he  cries  out  with  the  pain.  Expiration 
is  frequently  interrupted  by  an  audible  grunt.  At  first  with  the  increased 
respiration  there  may  be  no  sensation  of  distress.  Later  this  may  be  present 
in  a  marked  degree.  In  children  the  respirations  may  be  80  or  even  100. 
Many  factors  combine  to  produce  the  shortness  of  breath — the  pain  in  the 
Bide,  the  toxemia,  the  fever,  and  the  loss  of  function  in  a  considerable  area 
ef  the  lung  tissue.  Sometimes  there  appear  to  he  nervous  factors  at  work. 
That  it  does  not  depend  npon  the  consolidation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
after  the  crisis,  without  any  change  in  the  local  condition  of  the  lung,  the 
number  of  respirations  may  drop  to  normal.  The  ratio  between  the  respira- 
tions and  the  pulse  may  he  1  to  3  or  even  1  to  1.5,  a  disturbance  rarely  so 
marked  in  any  other  disease. 

Cough. — This  usually  comes  on  with  the  pain  in  the  side,  and  at  first  is 
dry,  hard,  and  without  any  expectoration.  Later  it  becomes  very  character- 
istic—frequent, short,  restrained,  and  associated  with  great  pain  in  the  side. 
In  old  persons,  in  drunkards,  in  the  terminal  pneumonias,  and  sometimes  in 
young  children,  there  may  be  no  cough.  After  the  crisis  the  cough  usually 
becomes  much  easier  and  the  expectoration  more  easily  expelled.  The  cough 
is  sometimes  persistent,  continuous,  and  by  far  the  most  aggravated  and  dis- 
tressing symptom  of  the  disease.  Paroxysms  of  coughing  of  great  intensity 
after  the  crisis  suggest  a  pleural  exudate. 

Sputum. — ^A  brisk  hEemoptysis  may  be  the  initial  symptom.  At  first  the 
«putum  may  be  mucoid,  but  usually  after  twenty-four  hours  it  becomes  blood- 
tinged,  viscid,  and  very  tenacious.  At  first  quite  red  from  the  unchanged 
blood,  it  gradually  becomes  rusty  or  of  an  orange  yellow.  The  tenacious 
viscidity  of  the  sputum  is  remarkable ;  it  often  has  to  be  wiped  from  the  lips 
of  the  patient.  When  jaundice  is  present  it  may  be  green  or  yellow.  In  low 
types  of  the  disease  the  sputum  may  be  fluid  and  of  a  dark  brown  color, 
resemhling  prune  juice.  The  amount  is  very  variable,  ranging  from  100  to 
300  c,  c.  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  100  cases  in  my  clinic  studied  by  Emer- 
son, in  16  there  was  little  or  no  sputum ;  in  32  it  was  typically  rusty ;  in  33 
blood-streaked;  in  3  cases  the  sputum  was  very  bloody.  In  children  and  ver>' 
old  people  there  may  be  no  sputum  whatever.  After  the  crisis  the  quantity 
is  variable,  abundant  in  some  cases,  absent  in  others. 

Microscopically,  the  sputum  consists  of  leucocytes,  mucus  corpuscles,  red 
blood-corpuscles  in  all  stages  of  depeneration.  and  bronchial  and  alveolar 
epithelium.  Hffimatoidin  crystals  are  occasionally  met  with.  Of  micro- 
organisms the  pneumoeoccus  is  usually  present,  and  sometimes  Friedlander's 
bacillus,  the  influenza  bacillus,  streptococci,  both  pyogenes  and  nmcosus,  and 
the  colon  bacillus.  Very  interesting  constituents  are  small  cell  moulds  of 
the  alveoli  and  the  fibrinous  casts  of  the  bronchioles;  the  latter  may  be 
plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  sometimes  may  form  good-sized  dendritic 
casts.  Chemically,  the  expectoration  is  particularly  rich  in  calcium  chloride. 
Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — The  position  of  the  patient  is  not  con- 
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stant.  He  uBually  reets  more  comfortably  on  the  affected  side,  or  he  ie  propped 
up  with  the'  spine  curved  toward  it.    Orthopncoa  is  rare. 

In  a  small  lesion  no  differences  may  he  noted  between  the  sides;  as  a 
rule,  movement  is  much  less  on  the  affected  side,  which  may  look  larger. 
With  involvement  of  a  lower  lobe,  the  apex  on  the  same  side  may  show  greater 
movement.  The  compensatory  increased  movement  on  the  sound  side  is 
sometimes  verj'  noticeable  even  before  the  patient's  chest  is  bared.  The  inter- 
(•"stal  spaces  are  not  usually  obliterated.  When  the  cardiac  lappet  of  the  left 
ii|)per  lobe  is  involved  there  may  be  a  marked  increase  in  the  area  of  visible 
c-nrdiac  pulsation.  Pulsation  of  the  aifected  lung  may  cause  a  marked  move- 
ment of  the  chest  wall  (Graves).  Other  points  to  be  noticed  in  the  inspec- 
tion are  the  frequency  of  the  respiration,  the  action  of  the  accessory  muscles, 
such  as  the  stemo-cIeido-raaBtoids  and  scaleni,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  nos- 
trils with  each  inspiration. 

Mensuration  may  show  a  definite  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  side 
affected,  rarely  more,  however,  than  1  or  1^  em. 

Palpation. — The  lack  of  expansion  on  the  affected  side  is  sometimes  more 
readily  perceived  by  touch  than  by  sight.  The  pleural  friction  may  be  felt. 
On  asking  the  patient  to  count,  the  voice  fremitus  is  greatly  increased  in  com- 
parison with  the  corresponding  point  on  the  healthy  side.  It  is  to  t)e  remem- 
bered that  if  the  bronchi  arc  filled  with  thick  secretion,  or  if,  in  what  is 
known  as  massive  pneumonia,  they  are  filled  with  fibrinous  exudate,  the  tac- 
tile fremitus  may  be  diminished.  It  is  always  well  to  ask  the  patient  to 
cough  before  testing  the  fremitus. 

Percussion. — In  the  stage  of  engorgement  the  note  is  higher  pitched  and 
may  have  a  somewhat  tympanitic  quality,  the  so-called  Skoda's  resonance. 
This  can  often  be  obtained  over  the  lung  tissue  just  above  a  consolidated  area. 
L.  A.  Conner  calls  attention  to  a  point  which  all  observers  must  have  noticed, 
that,  when  the  patient  is  lying  on  his  side,  the  percussion  at  the  dependent 
Ifflse  is  "deeper  and  more  resonant  than  that  of  the  upper  side,"  which  by 
contrast  may  seem  abnormal,  and  there  may  even  be  a  faint  tubular  element 
added  to  the  vesicular  breathing  on  the  compressed  side.  When  the  lung  is 
hepatized,  the  percussion  note  is  dull,  the  quality  varying  a  good  deal  from  a 
note  which  has  in  it  a  certain  tympanitic  quality  to  one  of  absolute  ffatness. 
There  is  not  the  wooden  ffatness  of  effusion  and  the  sense  of  resistance  is  not 
N>  great.  During  resolution  the  tympanitic  quality  of  the  percussion  note 
usually  returns.  For  weeks  or  months  after  convalescence  Uiere  may  be  a 
higher-pitched  note  on  the  affected  side.  Wintrich's  change  in  the  percussion 
note  when  the, mouth  is  open  may  be  very  well  marked  in  pneumonia  of  the 
upper  lobe.  Occasionally  there  is  an  almost  metallic  quality  over  the  consol- 
idated airoa.  and  when  this  exists  with  a  very  pronounced  amphoric  quality 
in  the  breathing  the  presence  of  a  cavity  may  be  suggested.  In  deep-seated 
pneumonias  there  may  be  for  several  days  no  change  in  the  percussion  note. 

Auscultation. — Quiet,  suppressed  breathing  in  the  affected  part  is  often 
a  marked  feature  in  the  early  stage,  and  is  always  suggestive.  Only  in  a  few 
cases  is  the  breathing  harsh  or  puerile.  Very  early  there  is  heard  at  the  end 
I'l  inspiration  the  fine  crepitant  rille,  a  series  of  minute  cracklings  heard  close 
to  the  ear,  and  perhaps  not  audible  until  a  full  breath  is  drawn.  This  is  pos- 
ably  a  fine   pleural  crepitus,  as  J,  B.  Leaming  maintained ;  it  is  usually 
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believed  to  be  produced  in  the  air-cells  and  finer  bronchi  by  the  separation 
of  the  sticky  exudate.  In  the  stage  of  red  hepatization  and  when  dulness  is 
well  defined,  the  respiration  is  tubular.  It  is  heard  first  with  expiration  (a 
point  noted  by  James  Jackson,  Jr.),  and  is  soft  and  of  low  pitch.  Gradually 
it  becomes  more  intense,  and  finally  presents  an  intensity  unknown  in  anv 
other  pulmonary  affection—of  high  pitch,  perfectly  dry,  and  of  equal  length 
with  inBpiration  and  expiration.  It  is  simply  the  propagation  of  the  laryngeal 
and  tracheal  sounds  through  the  bronchi  and  the  consolidated  lung  tissue. 
The  permeability  of  the  bronchi  is  essential  to  its  production.  Tubular 
breathing  is  absent  in  the  excessively  rare  cases  of  massive  pneumonia  in 
which  the  larger  bronchi  are  completely  filled  with  exudation.  When  resolu- 
tion begins  mucous  rales  of  all  sizes  can  be  heard.  At  first  they  are  small  and 
have  been  called  the  ndnx-crefitus.  The  voice-sounds  and  the  expiratory 
grunt  are  transmitted  through  the  consolidated  lung  with  great  intensity. 
This  bronchophony  may  have  a  curious  nasal  quality,  to  which  the  term  sego- 
phony  has  been  given.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  consolidation  is  deeply 
seated — so-called  central  pneumonia,  in  which  the  physical  signs  are  slight 
or  even  absent,  yet  the  cough,  the  rusty  expectoration,  and  general  features 
make  the  diagnosis  certain, 

CiRCCLATOHY  SYMPTOMS. — During  the  chill  the  pulse  is  small,  but  in  the 
succeeding  fever  it  becomes  full  and  bounding.  In  cases  of  moderate  severity 
it  ranges  from  100  to  IIG.  It  is  not  often  dicrotic.  In  strong,  healthy  indi- 
viduals and  in  children  there  may  be  no  sign  of  failing  pulse  throughout  the 
attack.  With  extensive  consolidation  the  left  ventricle  may  receive  a  very 
much  diminished  amount  of  blood  and  the  pulse  in  consequence  may  he  small. 
In  the  old  and  feeble  it  may  be  small  and  rapid  from  the  outset.  The  pulse 
may  be  full,  soft,  very  deceptive,  and  of  no  value  whatever  in  prognosis. 

Blood  Pressure. — During  the  first  few  days  there  is  no  change.  The 
extent  of  involvement  seems  to  have  no  effect  upon  the  peripheral  blood  pres- 
sure. In  the  toxic  cases  the  pressure  may  begin  to  fall  early ;  a  drop  of  15-20 
mm,  Hg.  is  perfectly  safe,  but  a  progressive  fall  indicates  the  need  of  stim- 
ulation. A  sudden  drop  is  rarely  seen  except  just  before  death.  A  slow,  grad- 
ual fall  of  more  than  20  mm.  Hg.  means  cardio-vascular  asthenia,  and  calls 
for  an  increase  in  the  stimulation.  The  crisis  has  no  effect  on  the  blood 
pressure.  The  opinion  commonly  held,  that  when  the  blood  pressure  as  ex- 
pressed in  millimeters  of  Hg.  does  not  fall  below  the  pulse  rate  expressed  in 
beats  per  minute,  the  outlook  is  good,  and  vitp  verstj.  is  by  no  means  always 
correct.  The  heart  sovndu  are  usually  loud  and  clear.  During  the  intensity 
of  the  fever,  particularly  in  children,  hriiits  are  not  uncommon  both  in  the 
mitral  and  in  the  pulmonic  areas.  The  second  sound  over  the  pulmonary 
artery  i.«  accentuated.  Attention  to  this  sign  gives  a  valuable  indication  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  lesser  cireulation.  With  distention  of  the  right  cham- 
l)ers  and  failure  of  the  right  ventricle  to  empty  itself  completely,  the  pulmo- 
nary second  sound  becomes  miich  less  distinct.  When  the  right  heart  is 
engorgetl  there  may  be  an  increase  in  the  dulness  to  the  right  of  the  sternum. 
With  gradual  heart  weakness  and  signs  of  dilatation  the  long  pause 
is  greatly  shortened,  the  sounds  ap]>roach  each  other  in  tone  and  have  a  fetal 
character  (embrvocardin). 

There  may  be  a  sudden  early  collapse  of  the  heart  with  very  feeble,  rapid 
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pulse  and  iocreasing  cyanosis.  I  have  known  this  to  occur  on  the  third  day. 
Even  when  these  symptoms  are  very  serious  recovery  may  take  place.  In 
other  instances  without  any  special  warning  death  may  occur  even  in  robust, 
pteviously  healthy  men.  The  heart  weakness  may  be  due  to  paralysis  of  the 
▼aso-motor  centre  and  consequent  lowering  of  the  general  arterial  pressure. 
The  soft,  easily  compressed  pulse,  with  the  gray,  ashy  facies,  cold  hands  and 
feet,  the  clammy  perspiTatlon,  and  the  progressive  prostration  tell  of  a  toxic 
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Ckakt  IV. — Blood  Count  in  Pnbumokia  and    Comparative    Mortality.      Contivd- 
otis  Line  Represents  Ndmbeb  or  Cases    op    Pheumomia.      Bboken    Like 

SEPBESBNTS    MOBTALITY    PXBCKNTAGE    OP    SAUE. 

action  on  the  vaso-motor  centres.     Endocarditis  and  pericarditis  will  be  con- 
ndered  nndei  complications. 

Blood. — -Pneumococci  are  present  in  the  blood  in  a  large  proportion  of  all 
csaes.  Anaemia  is  rare.  A  decrease  in  the  red  cells  may  occur  at  the  time 
of  the  crisis.  There  is  in  most  cases  a  leucocytosis,  which  appears  early,  per- 
aists,  and  disappears  with  the  crisis.  The  leucocytes  may  number  from  Ig.OOO 
to  40,000  or  even  100,000  per  cubic  millimetre.  The  fall  in  the  leucocytes  is 
often  slower  than  the  drop  in  the  fever,  particularly  when  resolution  is  delayed 
or  complieationa  are  present.    The  annexed  chart  gives  a  study  of  the  leuco- 
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cvtes  in  583  cases  at  the  Johna  Hopkins  Hospital  by  Chatard.  More  than 
half  of  the  patients,  about  350,  had  a  leuGoc>'toBis  of  between  15,000  and 
35,000,  and  nearly  one-third  (198)  between  20,000  and  30,000.  The  broken 
line  represents  the  mortality  which  is  high  when  the  leucocj'tes  are  below 
30,000,  but  steadily  decreases  and  is  lowest  when  they  are  between  20.000  and 
30,0000.  With  the  leucocytes  between  30,000  and  60,000  the  mortality  is 
again  higher.  The  two  patients  with  the  highest  leucocj-tosis  of  the  yeiies, 
95,000  and  105,000  respectively,  recovered.  A  striking  feature  in  the  lilood- 
slide  is  the  richness  and  density  of  the  fibrin  network.  This  corresponds  to 
the  great  increase  in  the  fibrin  elements,  the  proportion  rising  from  4  to  10 
parts  per  thousand.    The  blood-pUtes  are  greatly  increased. 

Digestive  Oroaks. — The  tongue  is  white  and  furred,  and  in  severe  tosic 
cases  rapidly  becomes  dry.  Vomiting  is  not  uncommon  at  the  onset  in  chil- 
dren. The  appetite  is  lost.  Constipation  is  more  common  than  diarrhoea. 
A  diBtressing  and  soraetimea  dangerous  symptom  is  meteorism.  Fibrinous, 
pneumococcic  exudates  may  occur  in  the  eonjunctiv»,  nose,  mouth,  prepuce, 
and  anus  (Gary),  The  liver  may  be  depressed  by  the  large  right  lung,  or 
enlarged  from  the  engorged  right  heart  or  as  a  result  of  the  infection.  The 
spleen  is  usually  enlarged,  and  the  edge  can  be  felt  during  a  deep  inspiration. 

Skin. — Among  cutaneous  symptoms  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  the 
association  of  herpes  with  pneumonia.  Not  excepting  malaria,  we  see  labial 
herpes  more  frequently  in  this  than  in  any  other  digoase,  occurring,  as  it 
does,  in  from  12  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  favorable 
prognosis,  and  figures  have  been  quoted  in  proof  of  this  assertion.  It  may 
also  occur  on  the  nose,  genitals,  and  anus.  Its  eignificance  and  relation  to 
the  disease  are  unknown.  At  the  height  of  the  disease  sweats  are  not  com- 
mon, but  at  the  crista  they  may  be  profuse.  Redness  of  one  cheek  is  a  phe- 
nomenon long  recognized  in  connection  with  pneumonia,  and  is  usually  on 
the  same  side  as  the  disease.  A  diffuse  erythema  is  occasionally  seen,  and 
in  rare  cases  purpura.    Jaundice  is  referred  to  among  the  complications. 

Urijie. — Early  in  the  diaease  it  presents  the  usual  febrile  characters  of 
high  color,  high  specific  gravity,  and  increased  acidity.  A  trace  of  albumin 
is  very  common.  There  may  ho  tube-casts,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  exist- 
ence of  albumin,  tube-casts,  and  blood  indicates  the  presence  of  an  acute 
nephritis.  The  urea  and  uric  acid  are  usually  increased  at  first,  but  may  be 
much  diminished  before  the  crisis,  to  increase  greatly  with  its  onset,  Robert 
Hutchison's  researches  show  that  a  true  retention  of  chlorides  within  the 
Iwdy  takes  place,  the  average  amount  being  abont  S  grams  daily.  It  is  a  more 
constant  feature  of  pneumonia  than  of  any  other  febrile  disease,  and  this 
being  the  case,  a  diminution  of  the  chlorides  in  the  urine  may  be  of  value  in 
the  diagnosis  from  pleurisy  with  effusion  or  empyema.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  in  dilatation  of  the  stomach  chlorides  may  be  absent.  Haematuria 
is  a  rare  complication. 

Cerebhal  Symptoii3. — Headache  is  common.  In  children  convulsions 
occur  frequently  at  the  outset.  Apart  from  meningitis,  which  will  be  consid- 
ered separately,  one  may  group  the  cases  with  marked  cerebral  features  into: 

First,  the  so-called  cerebral  pneumonias  of  children,  in  which  the  disease 
wts  in  with  a  convulsion,  and  there  are  high  fever,  headache,  delirium,  great 
irritability,  muscular  tremor,  and  perhaps  retractiMi  of  the  head  and  neck. 
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The  diagnofiie  of  meningitis  is  usually  made,  and  the  local  affection  may  be 
overlooked. 

Secondly,  the  cases  with  maniacal  symptoms.  These  may  occur  at  the 
very  ontset,  and  there  may  be  no  suspicion  whatever  that  the  disease  is  other 
than  acute  mania. 

Thirdly,  alcoholic  cases  with  the  features  of  delirium  tremens.  It  should 
be  an  invariable  rule,  even  if  fever  be  not  present,  to  examine  the  lungs  in  a 
case  of  mania  a  potv. 

Fourthly,  cases  with  toxic  features,  rather  resembling  those  of  ursmia. 
Without  a  chill  and  without  cough  or  pain  in  the  side,  a  patient  may  have 
fever,  a  little  shortness  of  breath,  and  then  gradually  grow  dull  mentally,  and 
within  three  days  be  in  profound  toxcemia  with  low,  muttering  delirium. 

It  is  stated  that  apex  pneumonia  is  more  often  accompanied  with  severe 
delirium.  Occasionally  the  cerebral  symptoms  occur  immediately  after  the 
crisis.  Mental  disturbance  may  persist  during  and  after  convalescence,  and 
iu  a  few  instances  delusional  insanity  follows,  the  outlook  in  which  is  favorable. 

Hemiplegia  may  be  due  to  thrombosis,  embolism,  abscess  or  oedema.  With- 
ington  has  called  attention  to  a  form  associated  with  enceplialitis.  It  may  be 
transient  and  recovery  complete.  Transient  aphasia,  with  or  without  hemi- 
plegia, may  also  occur  and  there  are  cases  in  which  no  gross  lesions  have  been 
found,  so  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  due  to  rcdema  or  to  a  relative 
ischiemia. 

ComplicatioM. — Compared  with  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia  has  but  few 
complications  and  still  fewer  sequelte.     The  moat  important  are  the  following: 

Pleurisy  is  an  inevitable  event  when  the  inflammation  reaches  the  surface 
of  tlie  lung,  and  thus  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  complication.  But  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  pleuritic  features  take  the  first  place.  The  exudation  may 
!«  sero-fibrinous  with  copious  effusion,  differing  from  that  of  an  ordinary 
acute  pleurisy  in  the  greater  richness  of  the  fibrin,  which  may  form  thick, 
tenacious,  curdy  layers.  Pneumonia  on  one  side  with  extensive  pleurisy  on  the 
other  is  sometimes  a  puzzling  complication  to  diagnose,  and  an  aspirating 
needle  may  be  required  to  settle  the  question.  Empyema  is  a  most  common 
complication  occurring  in  2.2  per  cent,  of  clinical  cases  collected  by  Musser 
and  Norris  and  in  3.6  per  cent,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  series.  During 
tlie  eight  years,  1883-'90,  there  were  at  Guj-'s  Hospital  7  cases  of  empyema 
among  44.";  cases  of  pneumonia,  while  in  the  eight  years,  1891-'98,  there  were 
38  cases  among  8!>6  cases  of.  pneumonia  (Hale  White).  Influenza  may  be 
responsible  for  the  increase.  The  pneumococcus  is  usually  present ;  in  a  few 
the  streptococcus,  in  which  case  the  prognosis  is  not  so  good.  Recurrence  of 
the  fever  after  the  crisis  or  persistence  of  it  after  the  tenth  day,  with  sweats, 
leucocytosis,  and  an  aggravation  of  the  cough,  are  suspicious  symptoms.  The 
dulness  persists  at  the  base,  or  may  extend.  The  breathing  is  feeble  and  there 
are  no  rales.  Such  a  condition  may  be  closely  simulated,  of  course,  by  a 
thickened  pleura.  E.xploratory  aspiration  may  settle  the  question  at  once. 
There  are  obscure  cases  in  which  the  pus  has  been  found  only  after  operation, 
as  the  collection  may  be  very  small.    The  X-rays  often  give  aid. 

Pericarditis,  one  of  the  most  serious  of  complications  was  present  in  35  of 
CIS  patients  in  my  wards  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  (Chatard).  It  is 
often  a  terminal  affair  and  overlooked.     Tlie  mortality  is  very  high;  31  of  the 
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35  patients  died.  It  was  most  frequently  associated  with  pDOumoiiia  of  the 
right  lung.  In  onlj  three  instances  was  the  amount  of  fluid  above  500  c.  c^ 
Pleurisy  ia  an  almost  constant  accompaniment,  being  present  in  28  of  the  29 
autopsies  in  my  scries. 

Endocarditis. — The  valves  on  the  left  side  are  more  commonly  attacked, 
and  particulariy  if  the  seat  of  arterio-sclerosis.  It  is  especially  liable  to 
attack  persons  with  old  valvular  disease.  There  may  be  no  symptoms  indica- 
tive of  this  complication  even  in  very  severe  caseB,  It  may,  however,  be  sus- 
pected in  cases  (1)  in  which  the  fever  is  protracted  and  irregular;  (2)  when 
signs  of  septic  mischief  arise,  such  as  chills  and  sweats;  (3)  when  embolic 
phenomena  appear.  The  frequent  complication  of  meningitis  with  the  endo- 
carditis of  pneumonia,  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  gives  prominence 
to  the  cerebral  symptoms  in  these  cases.  The  physical  signs  may  be  very 
deceptive.  There  are  instances  in  which  no  cardiac  murmurs  have  been  heard. 
In  others  the  occurrence  under  observation  of  a  loud,  rough  murmur,  particu- 
larly if  diastolic,  is  extremely  suggestive. 

Ante-mortem  clotting  in  the  heart,  upon  which  the  old  writers  laid  great 
stress,  is  very  rare.  Thrombosis  in  the  peripheral  veins  is  also  uncommon. 
Three  cases  occurred  at  my  clinic,  which  have  been  reported  by  Steiner,  who 
was  able  to  collect  only  54  cases  from  the  literature.  In  35  out  of  44  cases 
which  were  fully  reported,  the  thrombosis  occurred  during  convalescence.  It 
is  almost  always  in  the  femoral  veins.  A  rare  complication  is  en^oliam  of 
one  of  the  larger  arteries.  I  saw  in  Montreal  an  instance  of  embolism  of 
the  femoral  artery  at  the  height  of  pneumonia,  which  necessitated  amputation 
at  the  thigh.  The  patient  recovered.  Aphasia  has  been  met  with  in  a  few 
instances,  setting  in  abruptly  with  or  without  hemiplegia. 

Meningitis  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  complication  of  pneumonia.  It 
varies  very  much  at  different  times  and  in  different  regions.  My  Montreal 
experience  is  rather  exceptional,  as  8  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  cases  had  this  com- 
plication. In  twenty  years  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  there  were  35 
cases  of  pneumococcus  meningitis,  in  18  of  which  pneumonia  was  present.  In 
16  of  the  cases  the  organism  was  demonstrated  in  the  cerebro- spinal  fluid.  En- 
docarditis was  present  in  7  of  the  18  cases.  The  percentage  of  meningitis  in 
the  pneumonia  cases  was  S.4,  which  is  lower  than  the  figures  of  Musser  and 
Norris  of  3.5  per  cent,  in  4,883  autopsies.  It  usually  comes  on  at  the  height 
of  the  fever,  and  in  the  mcjority  of  the  cases  is  not  recognized  unless,  as  before 
mentioned,  the  base  is  involved,  which  is  not  common.  Occurring  later  in  the 
disease,  it  is  more  easily  diagnosed.  The  prognosis  is  bad ;  all  of  our  patients 
died.    A  few  instances  of  recovery  are  on  record. 

Peripheral  neuritis  is  a  rare  complication,  of  which  several  cases  have 
been  described. 

Gastric  complications  are  rare.  Fussell  has  recently  drawn  attention  to 
the  occurrence  of  acute  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  Persistent  vomiting,  sud- 
den abdominal  distention  and  collapse  are  the  most  common  features.  A 
croupous  gastritis  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  croupous  colitis  may  in- 
duce severe  diarrhoea. 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  have  early  pain,  either  in  the  region  of 
the  umbilicus  or  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and  a  suspicion  of  appendicitis  u 
Aroused;  indeed,  a  catarrhal  form  of  this  disease  may  occur  coincidently  with 
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the  pDeumonia.  In  other  instances  eo  localized  may  the  pain  be  in  the  region 
of  the  pancreas,  agEociatcd  with  nieteorism  and  high  fever,  that  the  diagnosis 
of  acute  hemorrhagic  iianereatitia  is  made.  Such  a  case  occurred  in  February, 
1905,  in  the  wards  of  my  colleague  Dr.  Haleted.  The  patient  was  admitted 
in  a  desperate  condition,  all  the  aymptonia  were  abdominal,  and  the  apex 
pneumonia  was  not  discovered.  I'eritonitis  is  a  rare  complication,  of  which 
we  have  had  only  two  or  three  inBtances.  It  is  sometimes  in  the  upper  peri- 
toneum, and  a  direct  extension  through  the  diaphragm.  It  is  usually  in  the 
severer  cases  and  not  easy  to  recognize.  In  one  case,  indeed,  in  which  there 
was  a  friction  along  the  costal  border,  which  we  thought  indicated  a  peritonitis; 
it  was  communicated  from  the  diaphragmatic  pleura.  Meteorism  is  not  in- 
frequent, and  ^s  sometimes  serious.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  due  to  a  defect  in 
the  mechanical  action  of  the  diaphragm,  in  others  to  an  acute  septic  catarrh 
of  the  bowels,  or  to  a  toxic  paresis  of  the  walls,  occasionally  to  peritonitis. 
Jaundice  occurs  with  curious  irregularity  in  different  outbreaks  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  Baltimore  it  was  more  common  aniong  the  negro  patients.  It  sets 
in  early,  is  rarely  very  intense,  and  has  not  the  characters  of  obstructive  jaun- 
dice. There  are  cases  in  which  it  assumes  a  very  serious  form.  The  mode 
of  production  is  not  well  ascertained.  It  does  not  appear  to  hear  any  definite 
relation  to  the  degree  of  hepatic  engorgement,  and  it  is  not  always  due  to 
catarrh  of  the  ducts.    Possibly  it  may  be,  in  great  part,  hrematogenous. 

Parotilia  occasionally  occurs,  commonly  in  association  with  endocarditis. 
In  children,  middle-ear  disease  is  not  an  infrequent  complication. 

Brigkt's  disease  does  not  often  follow  pneumonia. 

Arthritis  occurred  in  5  nf  658  cases  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  (How- 
ard), It  may  precede  the  onset,  and  the  pneumonia,  possibly  with  endocarditis 
and  pleurisy,  may  occur  as  a  complication.  In  other  instances  at  the  height 
of  an  ordinary  pneumonia  one  or  two  joints  may  become  red  and  sore.  On 
the  other  hand,  after  the  crisis  has  occurred  pain  and  swelling  may  come  on  in 
the  joints.  It  is  a  serious  complication  as  recovery,  is  often  slow  and  a  stiff 
joint  may  follow. 

Kelapie. — There  are  cases  in  which  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  day  the 
fever  subsides,  and  after  the  temperature  has  been  normal  for  a  day  or  two  a 
rise  occurs  and  fever  may  persist  for  another  ten  days  or  even  two  weeks. 
Though  this  might  be  termed  a  relapse,  it  is  more  correct  to  regard  it  as  an 
instance  of  an  anomalous  course  or  delayed  resolution.  Wagner,  who  has 
studied  the  subject  carefully,  pays  that  in  his  large  experience  of  1,100  cases 
he  met  with  only  3  doubtful  cases.  When  it  does  occur,  the  attack  is  usually 
abortive  and  mild.  In  the  case  of  Z.  R.  (Medical  No.  J.  H.  H.,  4223),  with 
pneumonia  of  the  right  lower  lobe,  crisis  occurred  on  the  seventh  day,  and 
after  a  normal  temperature  for  thirteen  days  he  was  discharged.  That  night 
he  had  a  shaking  chill,  followed  by  fever,  and  he  had  recurring  chills  with 
reappearance  of  the  pneumonia.  In  a  second  case  (Medical  No.  J.  H.  H., 
4538)  crisis  occurred  on  the  third  day,  and  there  was  recurrence  of  pneumonia 
on  the  thirteenth  day. 

Recurrence  is  more  common  in  pneumonia  than  in  any  other  acute  disease. 
Rush  gives  an  instance  in  which  there  were  3S  attacks.  Other  authorities  nar- 
rate casett  of  8.  10,  and  even  more  alim-ks. 

Convalescence  in  jineumunia  is  usually  rapid,  and  scquelce  are  rare.    After 
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the  crisis,  sudden  death  has  occurred  when  the  patietit  has  got  tip  too  soon. 
With  the  onset  of  fever  and  persistence  of  the  leucocytosis  the  affected  side 
should  be  very  carefully  examined  for  pleurisy.  Witii  a  persistence  of  tiie 
dulnesa  the  physical  signs  may  be  obscure,  but  the  use  of  a  small  eiploritofy 
needle  or  the  X-rays  will  help  to  clear  the  diagnosis. 

Clinical  Varieties. — Local  variations  are  responsible  for  some  of  the  most 
marked  deviations  from  the  usual  type. 

Apex  pneumonia  is  said  to  be  more  often  associated  with  adynamic  fea- 
tures and  with  marked  cerebral  symptoms.  The  expectoration  and  cough,  may 
be  slight. 

Migratory  or  creeping  pneumonia,  a  form  which  successively  involves  one 
lobe  after  the  other. 

Double  pneumonia  has  no  peculiarities  other  than  the  greater  danger  con- 
nected with  it. 

Massive  pneumonia  is  a  rare  form,  in  which  not  alone  the  air-cella  but 
the  bronchi  of  an  entire  lobe  or  even  of  a  lung  are  filled  with  the  fibrinous  exu- 
date. The  auscultatory  signs  are  absent;  there  is  neither  fremitus  nor  tubu- 
lar breathing,  and  on  percussion  the  lung  is  absolutely  fiat.  It  closely  resem- 
bles pleurisy  with  effusion.  The  moulds  of  the  bronchi  may  bo  expectorated 
in  violent  fits  of  coughing. 

Cmiral  Pneumonia. — The  inflammation  may  be  deep-seated  at  the  root 
of  the  lung  or  centrally  placed  in  a  lobe,  and  for  several  days  the  diagnosis 
may  be  in  doubt.  It  may  not  be  until  the  third  or  fourth  day  that  a  pleural 
friction  is  detected,  or  that  dulness  or  blowing  breathing  and  rales  are  recog- 
nized. I  saw  in  1898  with  Drs.  H.  Adler  and  Chew  a  young,  thin-chested  girl 
in  whom  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  pneumonia 
were  present  without  any  physical  signs  other  than  a  few  clicking  rales  at  the 
left  apex  behind.  The  thinness  of  the  patient  greatly  facilitated  the  examina- 
tion. The  general  featnres  of  pneumonia  continued,  and  the  crisis  occurred 
on  the  seventh  day. 

Pnedmonia  in  Infants. — It  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  new-bom.  In  in- 
fants it  very  often  sets  in  with  a  convulsion.  The  a[)ex  of  the  lung  seems 
more  frequently  involved  than  in  adults,  and  the  cerebral  symptoms  are  mote 
marked.  The  torpor  and  coma,  particularly  if  they  follow  convulsions,  and 
the  preliminary  stage  of  excitement,  may  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  meningitis. 
Pneumonic  sputum  is  rarely  seen  in  children. 

Pneumonia  in  the  Aged. — The  disease  may  bo  latent  and  set  in  with- 
out a  chill ;  the  cough  and  expectoration  are  slight,  the  physical  signs  ill- 
defined  and  changeable,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  local  lesion. 

Pneumonia  in  Alcoholic  Subjects. — The  onset  is  insidious,  the  symp- 
toms matted,  the  fever  slight,  and  the  clinical  picture  usually  that  of  delirium 
tremens.  Tlie  thermometer  alone  may  indicate  the  preaence  of  an  acute  dis- 
ease. Often  the  local  condition  is  overlooked,  as  the  patient  makes  no  com- 
plaint of  pain,  and  there  may  be  very  little  shortness  of  breath,  no  cough,  and 
no  sputum. 

Tekhinal  Pneumonia. — The  wards  and  the  post  mortem  room  show 
a  very  striking  contrast  in  their  pneumonia  statistics,  owing  to  the  occur- 
rence of  what  may  be  called  terminal  pneumonia.    During  the  winter  montha 
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patieDts  with  chronic  pulmonary  tuborculoeis,  arterio-eclerosis,  heart  diseaee, 
Bright's  disease,  and  diabetes  are  not  infrequently  carried  oS  by  a  pneu- 
monia which  may  give  few  or  no  signs  of  its  presence.  In  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Iloepital  series  of  658  cases,  there  were  35  cases  of  this  variety,  20  of  which 
were  associated  with  card io- vascular  and  14  with  renal  discaBC.  It  is  nearly 
always  of  the  lobar  form.  There  may  be  a  alight  elevation  of  temperature, 
with  increase  in  the  respirations,  but  the  patient  is  near  the  end  and  perhaps 
not  in  a  condition  in  which  a  thorough  physical  examination  can  be  made.  In 
our  series  the  right  lung  was  involved  in  19  cases  and  9  had  a  low  leucocyte 
count.  In  dial>otic  patients  the  disease  often  runs  a  rapid  and  severe  course, 
and  may  end  in  abscess  or  gangrene. 

Secondary  I'nkumonia.— These  are  met  witli  chiefly  in  the  speciflc  fevers, 
particularly  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  typhus,  influenza,  and  the  plague.  Ana- 
tomically, they  rarely  present  the  typical  form  of  red  or  gray  hepatization.  The 
surface  is  smoother,  not  so  dry,  and  it  is  often  a  paeudo-lobar  condition,  a  con- 
solidation caused  by  closely  set  areas  of  lobular  involvement.  Histologically, 
they  are  characterized  in  many  instances  by  a  more  cellular,  less  fibrinous  exu- 
date, which  may  also  infiltrate  the  alveolar  walls.  Bacteriologically,  the  pneu- 
mococcUB  may  be  the  dominant  organism ;  hut  Eriedlander's  bacillus,  strepto- 
cocci, staphylococci,  the  influenza  and  colon  bacillus  have  been  found. 

The  symptoms  of  the  secondary  pneumonias  often  lack  the  striking  defi- 
Diteness  of  the  primary  croupous  pnenmonia.  The  pulmonary  features  may 
be  latent  or  masked  altogether.  There  may  be  no  cough  and  only  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  respirations.  The  lower  lobe  of  one  lung  is  most  com- 
monly involved,  and  the  physical  signs  are  obscure  and  rarely  amount  to 
more  than  impaired  resonance,  feeble  breathing,  and  a  few  crackling  r&les. 

Epidemic  pneumonia  has  already  been  referred  to.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  more 
fatal,  and  often  displays  minor  complications  which  differ  in  different  out- 
breaks. In  some  the  cerebral  manifestations  are  very  marked ;  in  others,  the 
cardiac;  in  others  again,  the  gastro-intcstinal. 

Labtal  Pneumonia. — Mild,  abortive  types  are  seen,  particularly  in  insti- 
tutions when  pneumonia  is  prevailing  extensively.  A  patient  may  have  the 
initial  symptoms  of  the  disease,  a  slight  chill,  moderate  fever,  a  few  indefi- 
nite local  signs,  and  herpes.  The  whole  process  may  only  last  for  two  or  three 
days;  some  authors  recognize  even  a  one^y  pneumonia. 

Asthenic,  Toxic,  oh  Typhoid  Pneumonia. — The  toxsemic  features 
dominate  the  scene  throughout.  The  local  lesions  may  be  slight  in  extent 
and  the  subjective  phenomena  of  the  disease  absent.  The  nervous  symptoms 
(uually  predominate.  There  are  delirium,  prostration,  and  early  weakness. 
Very,  frequently  there  is  jaundice.  Gastro-intestinal  symptoms  may  be  pres- 
ent, particularly  diarrhcea  and  meteorism.  In  such  a  case,  seen  about  the  end 
of  the  first  week,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  condition  is  one  of 
asthenic  pneumonia  or  one  of  typhoid  fever  which  has  set  in  with  early  local- 
ization in  the  lung.  Here  the  Widal  reaction  and  cultures  from  the  blood  are 
important  aids.  The  pneumococcus  may  sometimes  be  isolated  from  the  blood. 
Pofisibly,  too,  there  is  a  mixed  infection,  and  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  may 
be  in  Urge  part  responsible  for  the  toxic  features  of  the  disease. 

Association  op  Pneumonia  with  Othjr  Diseases. — (n)  With  Malaria. 
— A  malarial  pneumoQia  ia  described  by  many  observers  and  thought  to  be 
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particularly  prevalent  in  some  |)arts  nf  llie  Unitj^d  StateH.  One  hears  of  it, 
indeed,  even  where  true  malaria  is  rarely  seen.  Pneumonia  is  a  common  dis- 
ease in  the  tropica  and  often  attacke  the  subjects  of  malaria.  The  prognosis 
is  bad  in  the  teetivo-autumnal  infections,  A  special  form  of  pneumonia  due 
to  the  malarial  parasite  is  unknown.  Yet  there  are  cases  reported  by  Craig 
and  others  in  which  in  an  acute  malarial  infection  the  features  suggest  pneu- 
monia at  the  onset,  but  the  parasites  are  found  in  the  blood,  and  under  the 
use  "of  quinine  the  fever  drops  rapidly  and  the  pneumonia  symptoms  clear  up- 
Such  a  case  as  the  following  we  see  occasionally :  A  patient  was  admitted, 
March  Ifi,  1894,  with  tertian  malarial  fever.  The  lungs  were  clear.  A  pneu- 
monia began  thirty-six  hours  after  admission.  Quinine  was  giv^n  that  even- 
ing, and  the  malarial  organisms  rapidly  disappeared  from  the  blood.  There 
was  successive  involvement  of  the  right  lower,  the  middle,  and  the  left  lower 
lobe.  The  temperature  fell  by  crisis  on  the  24th,  and  there  were  no.  features 
in  the  disease  whatever  suggestive  of  malaria.  In.  other  instances  we  have 
found  a  chill  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  pneumonia  to  be  associated  with  a 
malarial  infection,  and  quinine  has  rapidly  and  promptly  caused  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  parasites  from  the  blood. 

(b)  Pneumonia  and  Acute  ArthritU. — We  have  already  spoken  under 
complications  of  this  association,  which  is  more  frequently  seen  in  children. 

(c)  Pneumonia  and  Tuberculosis. — Uany  subjects  of  chronic  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  die  of  an  acute  croupous  pneumonia.  A  point  to  be  specially 
borne  in  mind  is  the  fact  that  acute  tuberculous  pneumonia  may  set  in  with 
all  the  features  and  physical  signs  of  fibrinous  pneumonia. 

For  the  consideration  of  the  association  of  pneumonia  with  typhoid  fever 
and  influenza,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  sections  on  those  diseases. 

Post-operation  Pneumonia. — Before  the  days  of  aneesthesia,  lobar  pneu- 
monia was  a  well-recognized  cause  of  death  after  surgical  injuries  and  opera- 
tions. Norman  Cheevers,  in  an  early  number  of  the  Guy's  Hospital  Reports, 
calls  attention  to  it  as  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  death  after  sui^cal 
procedures,  and  Erichsen  states  that  of  41  deaths  after  surgical  injuries  23 
cases  showed  signs  of  pneumonia.  In  the  statistics  collected  by  Homans  the 
mortality  due  to  lung  complications  after  laparotomies  ranged  from  0.56  to 
12.5.  Operations  on  the  stomach  seem  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  be  followed 
by  pneumonia.  The  low  figure,  0.5C,  in  Kriinlein's  clinic  may  be  attributed 
to  the  use  of  ether  by  the  open  method,  to  the  absence  of  all  preparation  on 
the  table  and  to  shortening  as  much  as  possible  the  period  of  ancesthesia.  The 
cases  may  be  divided  into  three  groups:  (1)  Inhalation  or  anEcsthesia  pneu- 
monia, characterized  by  areas  of  broncho-pneumonia  or  a  lobar  pneumonia. 
(9)  Hypostatic  pneumonia  due  to  enfeebled  circulation.  (3)  Embolic 
cases  with  sudden  onset.  The  route  may  be  lymphatic  or  through  the 
veins. 

AN.SBTHE81A  PNEUMONIA. — The  casGs  appear  to  be  quite  as  frequent  after 
chloroform  as  after  ether.  The  vapor  of  the  ansesthetie  may  itself  have  a 
damaging  influence  on  the  bronchial  and  alveolar  epithelium,  but  a  more  im- 
portant influence  is  the  aspiration  of  mucus  and  saliva  into  the  air  passages  dur- 
ing the  anfesthesia.  Neuwerck,  and  fuluequentiy  Whitney,  have  suggested  thor- 
ough disinfection  of  the  mouth  and  throat  before  operation.  Pneumonia  itt 
the  most  frequent  complication,  next  a  diffuse  bronchitis.     W.  Pasteur  has 
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called  atteDtion  to  a  condition  of  massive  collapse  of  the  lungs  due  to  delation 
of  the  lower  lobes,  owing  to  imperfeot  action  or  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm. 
He  has  published  the  statiatica  of  lung  complications'  at  the  Middlesex  Hospi- 
tal; following  3,559  abdominal  operations  there  were  201  pulmonary  com- 
plications, with  45  deaths.  Among  these  pneumonia  heads  the  list  with  8S 
cases  and  31  deaths.  The  complicatioos  are  much  more  numerous  in  opera- 
tions above  the  umbilicus.  The  pneumonia  is  usually  patchy,  involving  both 
lungs;  sometimes  it  is  lobar,  and  as  a  rule  the  signs  are  well  marked  within 
the  first  two  days  after  operation.  The  collapse,  to  which  Pasteur  calls  atten- 
tion, may  involve  both  lower  lobes  or  only  one  lung,  and  it  may  simulate  pneu- 
monia very  plosely,  or  may  initiate  it.  When  unilateral,  the  mediastinum  and 
heart  are  drawn  towards  the  affected  side.  It  may  come  on  with  great  sud- 
denness, and  when  widespread  it  may  prove  fatal. 

Delayed  Besolution  in  Pneumonia. — The  lung  is  restored  to  its  nor- 
mal state  by  the  liquefaction  and  absorption  of  the  exudate.  There  are 
cases  in  which  resolution  takes  place  rapidly  without  any  increase  in  (or, 
indeed,  without  any)  expectoration ;  on  the  other  hand,  during  resolution  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  in  the  sputum  the  little  plugs  of  fibrin  and  leucocytes 
which  have  been  loosened  from  the  air-cells  and  expelled  by  coughing.  A 
variable  time  is  taken  in  the  restoration  of  the  luug.  Sometimes  within  a 
week  or  ten  days  the  dulness  is  greatly  diminished,  the  breath-sounds  become 
clear,  and,  so  far  as  physical  signs  are  any  guide,  the  lung  seems  perfectly 
restored.  Delayed  resolution  occurs  in  from  3  to  4  per  ceni.  of  cases.  Of  40 
cases  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  studied  by  McCrae,  33  were  males  and  7 
females;  23  of  the  patients  were  negroes,  a  very  high  incidence.  The  lower 
lobe  is  most  frequently  involved,  3?  cases  in  this  series,  usually  the  right  one 
and  as  a  rule  only  one  lobe.  The  duration  was  to  the  fourth  week  5  cases, 
fifth  week  10  cases,  sixth  week  4  cases,  ninth  week  3  cases,  tenth,  eleventh  and 
twelfth  weeks  each  one  case.  I  saw  a  patient  in  whom  the  left  lung,  except 
a  small  portion  of  the  npper  lobe,  remained  solid  for  eleveji  weeks  and  then 
cleared  perfectly. 

Clinically,  there  are  several  groups  of  cases:  First,  those  in  which  the 
crisis  occurs  naturally,  the  temperature  falls  and  remains  normal;  but  the 
local  features  persist — well-marked  flatness  with  tubular  breathing  and  riLles. 
fiesolntion  may  occur  very  slowly  and  gradually,  taking  from  two  to  three 
weeks.  Id  a  second  group  of  cases  the  temperature  fslla  by  lysis,  and  with  tlie 
persistence  of  the  local  signs  there  is  slight  fever,  sometimes  sweats  and  rapid 
pulse.  The  condition  may  persist  for  three  or  four  weeks  and  during  all 
this  time  there  may  be  little  or  no  sputum.  The  practitioner  is  naturally 
mnch  exercised,  and  he  dreads  lest  tuberculosis  should  supervene.  In  a  third 
group  the  crisis  occurs  or  the  fever  falls  by  lysis ;  hut  the  consolidation  persists, 
and  there  may  be  intense  bronchial  breathing,  with  few  or  no  rales,  or  the  fever 
may  recur  and  the  patient  may  die  exhausted. 

Tebuination  in  Chbonic  pNEUMONiA.^The  exudate  may  organize  and 
the  alveolar  walls  thicken  with  the  production  gradually  of  a  chronic  inter- 
stitial or  fibroid  pneumonia.  In  one  of  my  pneumonia  autopsies  on  a 
patient  aged  58,  dead  on  the  thirty-second  day  from  the  initial  chill,  the  right 
lung  was  solid  and  the  cut  surface  grayish  in  color  with  a  smooth,  translucent 
appearance.    Tbib  termination  is  must  frequently  seen  as  a  sequence  of  delayed 
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resolution  in  debilitated  subjects.  In  a  recent  study  Milne  found  10  inetanees 
of  organization  of  tbe  exudate  among  150  fatal  cases.  The  shortest  duration 
in  the  series  was  twenty-three  days. 

Ordinary  fibrinous  pneumonia  never  terminates  in  tuberculosis.  The  in- 
stances of  caseous  pneumonia  and  softening  which  have  followed  an  acute 
pneumonic  process  have  been  from  the  outset  tuberculous. 

Termination  in  Abscess. — This  occurred  in  4  of  my  100  autopsies. 
Usually  the  liing  breaks  down  in  limited  areas  and  the  abscesses  are  not 
large,  but  they  may  fuse  and  involve  a  considerable  proportion  of  a  lobe. 
The  condition  is  recognized  by  the  sputum,  which  is  usually  abundant  and 
contains  pus  and  elastic  tissue,  sometimes  cbolesterin  crystals  and  hsma- 
toidin  crystals.  The  cough  is  often  paroxysmal  and  ot  great  severity;  usu- 
ally the  fever  is  remittent,  or  in  protracted  cases  intermittent  in  character, 
and  there  may  be  pronounced  hectic  symptoms.  When  a  case  is  seen  for  the 
first  time  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  is  one  of  atiscess  of  the 
lung  or  a  local  empyema  which  has  perforated  the  lung. 

Ganobene,— This  is  moat  commonly  seen  in  old  debilitated  persons.  It 
was  present  in  3  of  my  100  autopsies.  It  very  often  occurs  with  abscess. 
The  gangrene  is  associated  with  the  growth  of  the  saprophytic  bacteria  on 
a  soil  made  favorable  by  the  presence  of  the  pneumococcus  or  the  strepto- 
coccus. Clinically,  the  gangrene  is  rendered  very  evident  by  the  horribly 
fetid  odor  of  the  expectoration  and  its  characteristic  features.  In  some  in- 
stances the  gangrene  may  be  found  post  mortem  when  clinically  there  has  not 
been  any  evidence  of  its  existence. 

Fri^nosis. — Pneumonia  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  of  all  acute  diBeascs,  kill- 
ing more  than  diphtheria,  and  outranking  even  consumption  aa  a  cause  of 
death.     In  America  the  mortality  appears  to  be  increasing. 

The  statistics  of  my  clinic  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  from  1889  to 
1906  have  been  analyzed  by  Chatard.  There  were  658  cases  with  200  deaths, 
a  mortality  of  SUA  per  cent.  Excluding  35  cases  of  terminal  pneumonia  the 
percentage  is  26.4,  The  death  rate  among  245  negroes  was  very  little  above 
that  of  the  whites.  Greenwood  and  Candy  in  a  study  of  the  pneumonia  sta- 
tistics at  the  I^ndon  Hospital  from  1854-1903,  a  total  of  5,007  cases,  conclude 
that  the  fatality  of  the  disease  has  not  appreciably  changed  in  this  period.  In 
comparing  the  collected  figures  of  these  authors  with  those  from  other  in- 
stitutions, there  is  an  extraordinary  uniformity  in  the  mortality  rate.  Be- 
tween the  ages  of  21-30  the  mortality  is  everywhere  about  20  per  cent.;  be- 
tween tbe  ages  of  31-40,  30  per  cent. ;  and  then  after  each  decade  it  rises,  until 
above  the  age  of  60  more  than  one-half  of  the  persons  attacked  die. 

The  mortality  in  private  practice  varies  greatly.  R.  P.  Howard  treated 
170  cases  with  only  6  per  cent,  of  deaths.  Fussell  has  reported  134  cases  with 
a  mortality  of  17.0  per  cent.  The  mortality  in  children  is  sometimes  very  low. 
Uorrill  has  reported  6  deaths  in  123  cases  of  frank  pneumonia.  On  the  other 
hand,  Goodhart  had  25  deaths  in  120  cases. 

The  following  are  among  the  circumstances  which  influence  the  prog- 
nosis: 

Age. — As  Sturges  remarks,  the  old  are  likely  to  die,  tlio  young  to  recover. 
Under  one  year  it  is  more  fatal  than  between  two  and  five.  Of  50  cases  under 
10  years  of  age  4  died;  of  119  cases  under  20, 16  died  (Chatard).    Above  sixty 
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the  death  rate  is  very  high,  amounting  to  (iO  or  80  per  cent, ;  33  of  44  caaw  in 
ray  Beriea.  From  the  reports  of  ite  fatality  in  eome  places,  one  may  say  that 
to  die  of  pnetimonia  is  almost  the  natural  end  of  old  people. 

Previous  habits  of  life  and  the  condition  of  bodily  health  at  the  time  of 
the  attack  form  the  most  important  factors  in  the  prognosis  of  pneumonia. 
In  analyzing  a  series  of  fatal  cases  one  is  very  much  impressed  with  the  num- 
ber of  cases  in  which  the  organs  show  signs  of  degeneration.  In  35  of  my 
100  autopsies  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  the  kidneys  showed  extefisive 
interstitial  changes.  Individuals  debilitated  from  Bickneas  or  poor  food,  hard 
drinkers,  and  that  large  class  of  hospital  patients,  composed  of  robust-looking 
laborers  between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and  sixty,  whose  organs  show  signs  of 
vear  and  tear,  and  who  have  by  excesses  in  alcohol  weakened  the  reserve  power,' 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  disease.  Very  few  fatal  cases  occur  in  robust,  healthy 
adulta.  Some  of  the  statistics  given  by  army  surgeons  show  better  than  any 
others  the  low  mortality  from  pneumonia  in  healthy  picked  men.  The  death 
rate  in  the  German  army  in  over  40,000  cases  was  only  3.6  per  cent. 

Certain  complicationg  and  terminations  are  particularly  serious.  The 
meningitis  of  pneumonia  is  almost  always  fatal.  Endocarditis  is  extremely 
grave,  much  more  so  than  pericarditis.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  of  late 
upon  the  factor  of  leucocyiosia  as  an  element  in  the  prognosis.  A  very  slight 
or  complete  absence  of  a  leucocytosis  is  rightly  regarded  as  very  unfavorable. 

Toxamia  is  the  important  prognostic  feature  in  the  disease,  to  which  in 
a  majority  of  the  cases  the  degree  of  pyrexia  and  the  extent  of  consolidation 
are  entirely  subsidiary.  It  is  not  at  all  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  lung 
involved.  A  severe  and  fatal  toxemia  may  occuv  with  the  consolidation  of 
only  a  small  part  of  one  lobe.  On  the  other  hand,  a  patient  with  complete 
solidification  of  one  lung  may  have  no  signs  of  a  general  infection.  The 
qnestioQ  of  individual  resistance  seems  to  be  the  most  important  on^  and 
one  sees  robust-looking  individuals  fatally  stricken  within  a  few  days. 

Death  is  rarely  due  to  direct  interference  with  the  function  of  respira- 
tion, even  in  double  pneumonia.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  caused  by  the 
extensivB  involvement  with  cedeina  of  the  other  parts  of  the  lungs,  an  engorge- 
ment with  progressive  weakness  of  the  right  heari;.  But  death  is  most  fre- 
qncntly  due  to  the  action  of  the  poisons  on  the  vaso-motor  centres,  with  pro- 
gressive lowering  of  the  blood  pressure.  This  is  a  much  more  serious  factor 
than  direct  weakness  of  the  heart  muscle  itself. 

Siagsoiu. — No  disease  is  more  readily  recognized  in  a  large  majority  of 
the  cases.  The  external  characters,  the  sputum,  and  the  physical  signs  combine 
to  make  one  of  the  clearest  of  clinical  pictures.  The  ordinary  lobar  pneumonia 
of  adults  is  rarely  overlooked.  Errors  are  particularly  liable  to  occur  iu  the 
intercurrent  pneumonias,  in  those  complicating  chronic  affections,  and  in  the 
disease  as  met  with  in  children,  the  aged,  and  drunkards.  Tuberculo- 
pnettmonic  phthisis  is  frequently  confounded  with  pneumonia.  Pleurisy  with 
eftosion  is  not  often  mistaken  except  in  children.  The  diagnostic  points  will 
be  referred  to  under  pleurisy. 

In  diabetes,  Bright's  disease,  chronic  heart-disease,  pulmonary  phthisis, 
and  cancer,  an  acute  pneumonia  often  ends  the  scene,  and  is  frequently  over- 
looked. In  these  cases  the  temperature  is  perhaps  the  best  index,  and  should, 
more  particularly  if  cough  occurs,  lead  to  a  careful  examination  of  the  lungs. 
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The  absence  of  expectoration  and  of  pulmonary  symptoma  may  make  the  diag- 
noBia  very  difficult. 

In  children  there  are  two  special  sources  of  error;  the  disease  may  be 
entirely  masked  by  the  cerebral  symptoms  and  the  case  mistaken  for  one  of 
meningitis.  It  is  remarkable  in  these  cases  how  few  indications  there  are  of 
pulmonary  trouble.  The  other  condition  is  pleurisy  with  eSnsion,  which  in 
children  often  has  deceptive  physical  signs.  The  breathing  may  be  intensely 
tubular  and  tactile  fremitus  may  be  present.  The  exploratory  needle  is  some- 
times required  to  decide  the  question.  In  the  old  and  debilitated  a  knowledge 
that  the  onset  of  pneumonia  is  insidious,  and  that  the  symptoms  are  ill- 
defined  and  latent,  should  put  the  practitioner  on  his  guard  and  make  him 
veVy  careful  in  the  examination  of  the  lungs  in  doubtful  cases.  In  chronic 
alcoholism  the  cerebral  symptoms  may  completely  mask  the  local  process.  As 
mentioned,  the  disease  may  assume  the  form  of  violent  mania,  but  more  com- 
monly the  symptoms  are  those  of  delirium  tremens.  In  any  case,  rapid  pulse, 
rapid  respiration,  and  fever  are  symptoms  which  should  invariably  excite 
suspicion  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Under  cerebrospinal  meningitis  will 
be  found  the  points  of  differential  diagnosis  between  pneumoma  and  that 
disease. 

Pneumonia  is  rarely  confounded  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but  to  dif- 
ferentiate acute  tuberculo-pneumonic  phthisis  is  often  difficult.  The  attack 
may  set  in  with  a  chill.  It  may  be  impossible  to  determine  which  condition  is 
present  until  softening  occurs  and  elastic  tissue  and  tubercle  bacilli  appear 
in  the  sputum.  A  similar  mistake  is  sometimes  made  in  children.  With 
typhoid  fever,  pneumonia  is' not  infrequently  confounded.  There  are  in- 
stances of  pneumonia  with  the  local  signs  well  marked  in  which  the  patient 
rapidly  sinks  into  what  is  known  as  the  typhoid  state,  with  dry  tongue,  rapid 
pulse,  and  diarrhcea.  Unless  the  case  is  seen  from  the  outset  it  may  be  very 
difficult  to  determine  the  true  nature  of  the  malady.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  cases  of  typhoid  fever  which  set  in  with  symptoms  of  lobar  pneu- 
monia— the  so-called  pneumo-typhus.  It  may  be  impossible  to  make  a  differ- 
ential diagnosis  in  such  a  case  unless  the  characteristic  eruption  occurs,  a  blood 
culture  is  positive,  or  the  Widal  reaction  is  given. 

Prophylaxia. — We  do  not  know  the  percentage  of  individuals  who  harbor 
the  pneumococcus  normally  in  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  and  throat.  In  a 
great  majority  of  cases  it  is  an  auto-infection,  and  the  lowered  resistance  due 
to  exposure  or  to  alcohol,  or  a  trauma  or  anfesthetization,  simply  furnishes 
conditions  which  favor  the  spread  and  growth  of  an  organism  already  present. 
Individuals  who  have  already  had  pneumonia  should  be  careful  to  keep  the 
teeth  in  good  condition,  and  the  mouth  and  throat  in  as  healthy  a  state  aa  poa- 
aible.    Antiseptic  mouth  washes  may  be  used. 

We  know  practically  nothing  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  pnenmo- 
coccus  lives  outside  the  body,  or  how  it  gains  entrance  in  healthy  individnalB. 
The  sputum  of  each  case  should  be  very  carefully  disinfected.  In  institutions 
the  patients  should  be  isolated. 

Treatment. — Pneumonia  is  a  self-limited  disease,  which  can  neither  be 
aborted  nor  cut  short  by  any  known  means  at  our  command.  Even  under 
the  most  unfavorable  circumstances  it  may  terminate  abruptly  and  naturally. 
So  also,  under  the  favoring  circumstances  of  good  nursing  and  careful  diet, 
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llie  experience  ot  many  pbyBiciaiis  in  different  lands  has  shown  that  pneu- 
monia runs  its  course  in  n  definite  time,  terminating  sometimes  Bpontaneously 
on  the  third  or  the  fifth  day,  or  continuing  until  the  tenth  or  twelfth. 

Morgcnroth  and  Levy  claim  for  optochin,  a  quinine  derivative,  a  specific 
action  on  the  pneumococcus.  Jt  has  a  well-marked  protective  action  against 
oxperimc-ntal  infection  in  mice;  encouraging,  but  scarcely  good  enough  results 
to  uee  the  term  specific  have  been  reported  elioically. 

(a)  General  Management  of  a  Case. — The  same  careful  hygiene  of  the 
iwil  and  of  the  eick-room  should  be  carried  out  as  in  typhoid  fever.  Everything 
should  be  done  to  make  the  patient  comfortable  and  to  save  him  exer- 
tion. Whenever  possible  the  patient  should  be  in  the  open  air.  In  cold 
vcather  he  should  have  sufficient  covering  to  keep  him  warm,  but  should  not 
be  overburdened  by  a  heavy  weight  of  clothes.  A  blanket  and  rubber  sheet, 
under  the  mattress,  which  can  be  folded  up  over  the  bed  prevent  chilling  from 
below.  A  hot-water  bag  should  be  kept  at  the  feet.  The  patient  is  brought 
indoors  when  necessary  for  hydrotherapy.  For  the  heavy  flannel  undershirts 
should  be  substituted  a  thin,  light  flannel  jacket,  open  in  front,  which  enables 
the  physician  to  make  hJs  examinations  without  unnecessarily  disturbing  the 
patient.  If  the  patient  is  indoors  the  room  should  be  bright  and  light,  letting 
in  the  sunshine  if  possible,  and  thoroughly  well  ventilated.  Only  one  or  two 
persons  should  be  allowed  in  the  room  at  a  time.  Even  when  not  called  for 
on  account  of  the  high  fever,  the  patient  should  be  carefully  sponged  each  day 
with  tepid  wAter.  This  should  be  done  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible. 
Special  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  mouth  and  nose  clean. 

(6)  Diet. — Plain  water,  a  pleasant  table  water,  or  lemonade  shoiild  be 
given  freely.  When  the  patient  is  delirious  the  water  should  be  given  at 
fiied  intervals  and  by  the  bowel  or  by  infusion  if  it  is  not  taken  by  mouth. 
The  food  should  be  liquid,  consisting  chiefly  of  milk,  either  alone  or,  better, 
mixed  with  food  prepared  from  some  one  of  the  cereals,  and  eggs,  either  soft 
boiled  or  raw.  Carbohydrate,  as  milk  sugar,  can  be  added  to  .each  feeding  of 
milk,  and  as  cane  sugar  to  lemonade. 

(c)  B0WEL8. — At  the  onset  it  ia  well  to  give  a  calomel  and  saline  purge. 
The  bowels  can  be  kept  open  by  salines  or  enemata.  Drastic  purgation  is  not 
advisable.  It  is  important  to  prevent  mfleorism,  if  possible,  by  care  in  the 
diet,  giving  water  freely  and  preventing  constipation.  If  present,  measures 
for  relief  should  be  begun  at  once.  Turpentine  stupes,  turpentine  (J  ss, 
15  c.  c.)  added  to  an  enema,  and  the  use  of  the  rectal  tube,  are  helpful.  Strych- 
nine and  pituitary  extract  hypodermically  are  also  useful.  If  the  stomach  is 
distended  a  stomach  tube  should  be  passed. 

(d)  BLEEniNo. — The  reproach  of  Van  Helmont,  that  "a  bloody  Moloch 
presides  in  the  chairs  of  medicine,"  can  not  be  brought  against  this  genera- 
tion of  physicians.  Before  Louis'  iconoclastic  paper  on  bleeding  in  pneu- 
monia it  would  have  been  regarded  as  almost  criminal  to  treat  a  case  without 
venesection.  We  employ  it  nowadays  much  more  than  we  did  a  few  years  ago, 
but  more  often  late  in  the  disease  than  early.  To  bleed  at  the  very  onset 
in  robuat,  healthy  individuals  in  whom  the  disease  sets  in  with  great  intensity 
and  high  fever  is,  I  believe,  a  good  practice.  I^ate  in  the  course  marked 
dilatation  of  the  right  heart  is  the  common  indication.  The  quantity  of  blood 
removed  must  be  decided  by  the  effect ;  small  amounts  are  often  sufiiclent. 
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(e)  Antipnedmoooccic  Sercm. — The  value  of  thia  method  of  treatment 
is  on  trial.  With  prompt  and  accurate  means  to  determine  the  variety  of 
pneumococcus  causing  the  attack  much  may  be  expected.  Good  results  have 
been  obtained. by  the  early  use  of  large  doses,  particularly  in  Type  I. 

if)  Htdrothebapt. — This — internal  and  external — is  our  principal 
means  of  combatting  toxsmia  and  circulatory  failure.  Cold  sponging  is  usu- 
ally the  best  measure,  done  every  three  hours  and  with  the  least  possible  dir- 
turbance  of  the  patient.  With  marked  toxiemia  or  hyperpyrexia  a  hath  at  80' 
with  constant  friction  may  be  given  for  five  minutes  if  it  does  not  increase 
distreHB  or  dyspncea.  The  application  of  linen  comprcsees  covered  by  ftannel 
is  an  excellent  measure.  They  should  be  cut  to  the  size  of  the  body,  in  the 
shape  of  a  jacket,  with  the  opening  at  one  side  instead  of  in  the  front,  which 
can  be  applied  from  the  side  of  the  body  with  the  patient  turned,  anil  fastened 
over  the  other  shoulder  and  in  the  axilla.  ITiey  should  be  wrung  out  of  water 
at  50°  to  60°  and  be  changed  every  hour.  The  compress  should  cover  the 
thorax  and  upper  abdomen.  A  large  flat  ice  bag  may  be  kept  to  the  side  or 
back  constantly,  unless  it  causes  distress.  Probably  the  beat  effect  of  hydro- 
therapy is  its  effect  on  the  vaso-motor  system. 

(g)  Symptomatic  Treatment. —  (1)  To  Relieve  the  Pain. — The  stitch  in 
the  side  at  onset,  which  is  sometimes  so  agonizing,  is  best  relieved  by  a  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia.  When  the  pain  is  less 
intense  and  diffuse  over  one  side,  the  Faquelin  cautery  applied  ligJitly  is  very 
helpful,  hut  the  ice  hag  is  usually  efficacious.  When  the  disease  is 
fairly  established  the  pain  is  not,  as  a  rule,  distressing,  except  when  the 
patient  coughs,  and  for  this  codcia  may  be  used  in  half-grain  doees,  or 
morphia  given  hypodermically  (gr,  l/Vl  to  1/^),  according  to  the  patient's 
needs.  Hot  poultices,  formerly  so  much  In  use,  relieve  the  pain,  though  not 
more  than  the  cold  applications.    For  children  they  are  often  prefcrahlc. 

(2)  To  Combat  the  Toxwmia. — Abundance  of  water  should  he  given  to 
promote  the  flow  of  urine,  and  the  saline  infusion  seems  to  act  helpfully  in 
this  way,  hut  care  must  be  taken  not  to  give  too  large  an  amount  if  the  cir- 
culation is  failing;  500  c.  c.  is  usually  suflicient.  External  hydrotherapy 
should  be  kept  up  actively.  .Mcohol  is  generally  advisable,  best  as  whisky  in 
amounts  of  four  to  twelve  ounces  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  bowels  should 
be  kept  freely  ojKn  by  saline  laxatives. 

(3)  An  all-important  indication  is  to  support  the  circulation.  Hydro- 
therapy and  keeping  the  patient  out  of  doors  are  of  great  value  for  this. 
Mechanical  disturbance,  as  from  meteorism,  should  be  prevented  if  possible. 
Drugs  should  not  be  given  in  any  routine  way  and  not  until  they  arc  required. 
Strychnine  is  useful  {also  for  its  effects  on  the  respiratory  centre).  It  should 
be  given  hypodermically  and  in  full  doses  (gr.  1/10  to  1/20  and  even  gr, 
1/10  for  short  periods)  every  two  or  three  hours.  Digitalis  can  bo  given  by 
nioulh  as  the  infusion  {r^  ii,  8  c.  c),  the  tincture  (m  xv,  1  c.  c),  or  digitalin 
intramuscularly  (gr.  1/30)  every  four  hours.  For  severe  circulatory  failure, 
tamplioi  gr.  ii,  O.l."!  gm.  (dissolved  in  1T\.  x  of  olive  oil)  hypodermically,  digi- 
talin  (gr.  1/30)  hypodermically,  and  caffeine  (sodiobcnzoate)  gr.  v  (0.3  gm.) 
hypodermically  may  be  tried.  Pituitary  extract  (posterior  lobe)  has  been 
warmly  recommended.  An  injection  of  hot  saline  solution  given  high  in  the 
bowel  or  a  saline  infusion  is  helpful. 

(4)  Respiratory  Tract. — The  most  comfortable  position,  avoidance  of  ex- 
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crtion,  and  abundance  of  fresh  air  are  important  aids  in  preventing  dyepncea. 
Pain  should  be  relieved  as  much  as  possible.  The  value  of  the  administration 
of  oxygon  is  doubtful.  If  used,  it  should  be  given  very  slowly  and  through  a 
funnel  held  over  the  mouth  and  nose.  The  effect  is  Uie  best  guide  as  to  its 
continuance.  Expectorant  drugs  are  not  indicated  and  often  upset  the  stom- 
ach. When  the  cough  is  severe  it  is  well  to  give  sedatives,  of  which  codeia 
(gr.  1/4  to  1/2)  or  heroin  (gr.  1/20  to  1/10)  are  the  best.  Morphia  in  small 
doees  may  be  required,  but  these  drugs  should  be  given  only  when  necessary. 
For  adema  of  the  lungs  strychnine  (gr.  1/20)  and  atropine  (gr.  1/100) 
should  be  given  hjpodermically.  Venesection  is  advisable  if  the  right  heart 
be  dilattnl. 

(5)  Nervoue  System. — The  patient  with  delirium  should  be  constantly 
watched.  An  ice  bag  to  the  head  and  frequent  ice  packs  or  cold  sponges  are 
usefnL  Sleep  is  important  for  every  patient  and  the  need  for  this  ia  often 
forgotten.  While  such  drugs  as  the  bromides  and  chloral  hydrate  may  be 
efTectual,  it  is  wiser,  as  &  rule,  to  give  morphia  hypodermically  in  a  sul^cient 
dose  (gr.  1/6  to  1/4)  to  secure  rest  and  sleep. 

(6)  Crisis. — As  this  approaches  constant  watch  should  be  kept  for  signs 
of  collapse.  If  sweating  is  profuse  and  the  patient  feeble,  atropine  (gr. 
1/100)   should  be  given  hypodermically. 

(A)  Treatment  op  Complications. — If  the  fever  persists  it  is  important 
to  look  out  for  pleurisy,  particularly  for  the  meta-pneumonic  empyema.  The 
exploratory  needle  should  be  used  if  necessary.  A  sero- fibrinous  effusion 
should  be  aspirated,'  a  purulent  opened  and  drained.  In  a  complicating  peri- 
carditis with  a  large  effusion  aspiration  may  be  necessary.  Delayed  resolution 
is  a  difficult  condition  to  treat.  Fibrolysin,  2.5  c.  c.  every  other  day,  has  been 
used  successfully  in  a  few  cases  (Crofton).  The  use  of  the  X-rays  is  per- 
haps the  most  effective  treatment. 

(»)  Convalescence. — The  diet  should  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
the  patient  kept  out  of  doors  and  after  an  ordinary  attack  allowed  up  in  about 
a  week.    If  the  heart  has  Buffered  rtst  should  be  more  prolonged. 

B.     BEONCHO-PNEUMONIA 
(Lobvlar  Pneumonia,  Capillary  Bronchitis) 

Deflnition. — A  bacterial  infection  of  the  finer  bronchi  and  their  related 
lobules. 

The  process  begins  with  inflammation  of  the  bronchioles  and  smaller  bron- 
chi, a  capillary  bronchitis,  wliich  extends  to  the  alveoli  and  the  whole  lobule 
or  a  group  of  lobules  becomes  filled  with  exudate,  cellular  and  hsemorrhagie 
bnt  distinctly  less  fibrioous  than  in  lobar  pneumonia. 

Etiology. — Broncho-pneumonia  occurs  either  as  a  primary  or  as  a  sec- 
ondary affection.  The  relative  frequency  in  443  cases  is  thus  given  by  Holt: 
Primary,  without  previous  bronchitis,  154;  secondary  to  bronchitis  of  the 
larger  tubes,  41;  to  measles,  80;  to  whooping-cough,  66;  to  diphtheria,  47; 
to  scarlet  fever,  7 ;  to  influenza,  6 ;  to  varicella,  2 ;  to  erysipelas,  2 ;  and  to 
acute  ileo-colitis,  19.  The  proportion  of  primary  to  secondary  forms  as  shown 
in  this  list  ia  probably  too  low. 

Prihabv  acute  bboncho-pneomonia,  like  the  lobar  form,  attacks  chil- 
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dren  in  good  health,  usually  under  two  j-ears  but  is  not  uncuiiimon  in  adnlts. 
The  etioiogical  factors  are  very  niiic)i  tliose  of  ordinary  pneumonia,  and  prob- 
ably the  pncumococcua  is  more  often  associated  with  it. 

Secondary  broncho-pnecmonia  occurs  in  two  great  groups:  (o)  Ah  a 
sequence  of  the  infectiouB  fevera- — measles,  diphtheria,  influenza,  whooping- 
cough,  scarlet  fever,  and,  less  frequently  smallpox,  erysipelas,  and  typhoid 
fever.  In  children  it  forms  the  most  serious  complication  of  these  diseases, 
and  in  reality  causee  more  deaths  than  are  due  directly  to  the  fevers.  In  large 
cities  it  ranks  next  in  fatality  to  infantile  diarrhoea.  Following,  as  it  does,  the 
contagious  diseases  which  principally  affeci:  children,  we  find  that  a  large 
majority  of  c^es  occur  during  early  life.  According  to  Morrill's  Boston  sta- 
tistics, it  is  most  fatal  during  the  first  two  years  of  life.  The  number  of  cases 
in  a  community  increases  or  decreases  with  the  prevalence  of  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  and  diphtheria.  It  is  most  prevalent  in  the  winter  and  spring  months. 
In  the  febrile  affections  of  adnlts  broncho-pneumonia  is  not  very  common. 
Thus  in  typhoid  fever  it  is  not  so  frequent  as  lobar  pneumonia,  though  isolated 
areas  of  consolidation  at  the  bases  are  by  no  means  rare  in  protracted  cases 
of  this  disease.  In  old  people  it  may  follow  debilitating  causes  of  any  sort, 
and  is  met  with  in  the  course  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  and  various  acute 
and  chronic  maladies. 

(b)  In  the  second  division  of  this  affection  are  embraced  the  cases  of 
so-called  aspiration  or  deglutition  pneumonia.  Whenever  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  larynx  is  benumbed,  as  in  the  coma  of  apoplexy  or  unemia,  minute  par- 
ticles of  food  or  drink  are  allowed  to  pass  the  rimCj  and,  reaching  finally  the 
smaller  tubes,  excite  an  intense  inflammation  similar  to  the  vagus  pneumonia 
which  follows  the  section  of  the  pneumogastrics  in  the  dog.  Cases  are  very 
common  after  operations  about  the  mouth  and  nose,  after  tracheotomy,  and 
in  cancer  of  the  larynx  and  (esophagus.  The  aspirated  particles  in  some 
instances  induce  snch  an  intense  broncho-pneumonia  that  suppuration  or  even 
gangrene  supervenes.  The  ether  pneumonia,  already  described,  ie  often  lobu- 
lar in  type. 

An  aspiration  broncho-pneumonia  may  follow  hsemoptysiB,  the  aspiration 
of  material  from  a  bronchiectatic  cavity,  and  occasionally  the  material  from 
an  empyema  which  has  ruptured  into  the  lung,  A  common  and  fatal  form  of 
broncho- pneumonia  is  that  excited  by  the  tubercle  bacilius. 

Among  general  predisposing  causes  may  be  mentioned  age.  As  just  noted, 
it  is  prone  to  attack  infants,  and  a  majority  of  cases  of  pneumonia  in  chil- 
dren under  five  years  of  age  are  of  this  form.  Of  370  cases  in  children  under 
five  years  of  age,  75  per  cent,  were  broncho-pneumonia  (Holt).  At  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  life  it  is  also  common,  in  association  with  inSuenza  and  with 
various  debilitating  circumstanccB  and  with  the  chronic  diseases  incident  to 
the  old.  In  children,  rickets  and  diarrhcea  are  marked  predisposing  causes, 
and  broncho-pneumonia  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  post  mortem  lesions 
in  infants*  homes  and  foundling  asylums.  Tlic  disease  prevails  most  exten- 
sively among  the  poorer  classes. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — On  the  pleural  surfaces,  particularly  toward  the  base, 
are  seen  depressed  bluish  or  hlue-hrown  areas  of  collapse,  between  which  the 
lung  tissue  is  of  a  lighter  color.  Here  and  there  are  projecting  portions  over 
vhich  the  pleura  may  be  slightly  turbid  or  granular.    The  lung  is  fuller  and 
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firmer  than  normal,  and,  though  in  great  part  crepitant,  there  can  be  felt 
in  places  throughout  the  Bubetance  solid,  nodular  bodiee.  The  dark  depressed 
areas  may  be  isolated  or  a  large  section  of  one  lobe  may  be  in  the  condition 
of  collapse.  Gradual  inflation  by  a  blow-pipe  inserted  in  the  bronchus  will 
distend  a  great  majority  of  these  collapsed  areas.  On  section,  the  general 
surface  has  a  dark  reddish  color  and  usually  drips  blood.  Projecting  above 
the  level  of  the  section  are  lighter  red  or  reddish-gray  areas  representing  the 
patches  of  broncho-pneumonia.  These  may  be  isolated  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  tracts  of  uninflamed  tiesue  or  they  may  be  in  groups;  or  the 
greater  part  of  a  lobe  may  be  involved.  Study  of  a  favorable  section  of  an 
isolated  patch  shows :  (a)  A  dilated  central  bronchiole  full  of  tenacious  pnni* 
lent  mucus.  A  fortunate  section  parallel  to  the  long  axis  may  show  a  racemose 
arrangement — the  alveolar  passages  full  of  muco-pus.  (b)  Surrounding  the 
bronchus  for  from  3  to  5  mm.  or  even  more,  an  area  of  grayish-red  consoli- 
dation, usually  elevated  above  the  surface  and  firm  to  the  touch.  Unlike  the 
consolidation  of  lobar  pneumonia,  it  may  present  a  perfectly  smooth  sur- 
face, though  in  some  instances  it  is  distinctly  granular.  In  a  late  stage  of 
the  disease  small  grayish-white  points  may  be  seen,  which  on  pressure  may  be 
squeezed  out  aa  purulent  droplets.  A  section  in  the  axis  of  the  lobule  may 
present  a  somewhat  grape-like  arrangement,  the  stalks  and  stems  represent- 
ing the  bronchioles  and  alveolar  passages  filled  with  a  yellowish  or  grayish- 
white  pus,  while  surrounding  them  is  a  reddish-brown  hepatized  tissue,  (c) 
In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  this  peribronchial  inflammation  the  tissue 
is  dark  in  color,  smooth,  airless,  at  a  somewhat  lower  level  than  the  hepatized 
portion,  and  differs  distinctly  in  color  and  appearance  from  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  lung.  This  is  the  condition  to  which  the  term  splenization  has 
been  given.  It  really  represents  a  tissue  in  the  early  stage  of  inflammation, 
and  it  perhaps  would  be  as  well  to  give  up  the  use  of  this  term  and  also  that 
of  camification,  which  is  only  a  more  advanced  stage. 

There  are  three  groups  of  cases:  (1)  Those  in  which  the  bronchitis  and 
bronchiolitis  are  most  marked,  and  in  which  there  may  be  no  definite  con- 
Mlidation,  and  yet  on  microscopic  examination  many  of  the  alveolar  pas^ges 
and  adjacent  air-cells  appear  filled  with  inflammatory  products.  (2)  The 
disseminated  broncho-pneumonia,  in  which  there  are  scattered  areas  of  peri- 
bronchial hepatization  with  patches  of  collapse,  while  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  lobe  is  still  crepitant.  This  is  by  far  the  most  common  condition, 
(3)  The  psendo-lobar  form,  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  lobe  is  con- 
Foiidated,  but  not  uniformly,  for  intervening  strands  of  dark  congested  lung 
tissue  separate  the  groups  of  hepatized  lobules. 

Microscopically,  the  centre  of  the  bronchus  is  seen  fllled  with  a  plug  of 
exndation,  consisting  of  leucocytes  and  swollen  epithelium.  Section  in  the 
long  axis  may  show  irregular  dilatations  of  the  tube.  The  bronchial  wall  is 
swollen  and  infiltrated  with  cells.  Under  a  low  power  it  is  readily  seen  that 
the  air-cells  next  the  bronchus  are  mostly  densely  filled,  while  toward  the  per- 
iphery the  alveolar  exudation  becomes  less.  The  contents  of  the  air-cells  are 
made  up  of  leucocytes  and  swollen  epithelial  colls  in  varying  proportions. 
Red  corpuscles  are  not  often  present  and  a  fibrin  network  is  rarely  seen, 
though  it  may  be  present  in  some  alveoli.  In  the  swollen  walls  are  seen  dis- 
tended capillaries  and  numerous  leucocytes.     As  Delafleld  has  pointed  out. 
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the  interstitial  inflainmation  of  the  bronchi  snd  alveolar  walle  ia  tbe  special 
feature  of  broncho-pneumonia. 

The  histological  changes  in  the  aspiration  or  deglutition  broncho-pneu- 
monia differ  from  the  ordinary  post-febrile  form  in  a  more  intense  infiltra- 
tion of  the  air-cells  with  leucocytes,  producing  suppuration  and  foci  of  soften- 
ing; even  gangrene  may  be  present. 

BauterioIogy.^The  organisms  most  commonly  found  in  broncho-pneumo- 
nia are  Micrococc-us  Janceolaiua,  Streptococcus  pyogenes  (either  alone  or  with 
the  pneumococcus),  Staphylococcus  aureus  et  albus,  Friedlander'B  liarillus 
pneumonia,  and  the  influenza  bacillus.  The  Klebs-Looffler  bacillus  is  not 
infrequently  found  in  the  secondary  lesions  of  diphtheria.  Except  the  pneu- 
mococcus  these  microbes  are  rarely  found  in  pure  cultures.  In  the  lobular 
type  the  streptococcus  is  the  most  constant  organism,  in  the  pseudo-lobar  the 
pneumococcuB,    Mised  infections  are  almost  the  rule  in  broncho-pneumonia. 

Terminationi  of  Bronoho-pnenmonia. — (a)  In  resolution,  which  when  it 
once  begins  goes  on  more  rapidly  than  in  fibrinous  pneumonia.  Broncho- 
pneumonia of  the  apices,  in  a  child,  persisting  for  three  or  more  weeks, 
particularly  if  it  follow  measles  or  diphtheria,  is  often  tuberculous.  In  these 
instances,  when  resolution  is  supposed  to  be  delayed,  caseation  has  in  reality 
taken  place.  (6)  In  suppuration,  which  is  rarely  seen  apart  from  the  aspira- 
tion and  deglutition  forms,  in  which  it  is  extremely  common,  (c)  In  gan- 
grene, which  occurs  under  the  same  conditions,  (d)  In  fibroid  changes — 
chronic  broncho-pneumonia — a  rare  termination  in  the  simple,  a  common 
sequence  of  the  tuberculous,  disease.  Formerly  it  was  thought  that  one  of 
the  most  common  changes  in  broncho-pneumonia,  particularly  in  children, 
was  caseation;  but  this  is  really  a  tuberculous  process,  the  natural  termination 
of  an  originally  specific  broncho-pneumonia.  It  is  of  course  quite  possible 
that  a  broncho-pneumonia,  simple  in  its  origin,  may  subsequently  be  the  seat 
of  infection  by  Bacillus  tuberculosis. 

Symptoms. — The  primary  form  seta  in  abruptly  with  a  chill  or  a  con- 
vulsion. The  child  has  not  had  a  previous  illness,  but  there  may  have  been 
slight  exposure.  The  temperature  rises  rapidly  and  is  more  constant;  the 
physical  signs  are  more  local  and  there  is  not  the  widespread  diffuse  catarrh 
of  the  smaller  tubes.  Many  cases  are  mistaken  for  lobar  pneumonia.  In 
others  the  pulmonary  features  are  in  the  background  or  are  overlooked  in 
the  intensity  of  the  general  or  cerebral  symptoms.  The  termination  is  often 
by  crisis,  and  the  recovery  is  prompt.  The  mortality  of  this  form  is  slight. 
S.  West  has  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  recognizing  these  primary 
cases  and  to  their  resemblance  in  clinical  features  to  acute  lobar  pneumonia. 
The  secondary  form  begins  usually  as  a  bronchitis  of  the  smaller  tubes.  Much 
confusion  has  arisen  from  the  doacription  of  capillary  bronchitis  as  a  sepa- 
rate affection,  whereas  it  is  only  a  part,  though  a  primary  and  important  one, 
of  broncho-pneumonia.  At  the  outset  it  may  be  said  that  if  in  convalescence 
from  measles  or  whooping-cough  a  child  has  an  accession  of  fever  with 
cough,  rapid  pulse,  and  rapid  breathing,  and  if.  on  auscultation,  fine  rales 
are  heard  at  the  bases,  or  widely  spread  throughout  tha  lungs,  even  though 
neither  consolidation  nor  blowing  breathing  can  he  detected,  the  diagnosis 
of  broncho-pneumonia  may  safely  be  made.  I  have  never  seen  in  a  fatal  casp 
after  diphtheria  or  measles  a  capillary  bronchitis  as  the  sole  lesion.    The  onset 
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is  rarely  sudden,  or  with  a  distinct  chill ;  but  after  a  day  or  bo  of  indisposi- 
tion the  child  becomes  feverish  and  begins  to  cough  and  be  short  of  breath. 
The  fever  is  extremely  variable;  a  range  of  from  105°  to  104°  F.  is  common. 
The  skin  is  very  dry  and  hot.  The  cough  is  hard,  distressing,  and  may 
be  painful.  Dyspnoea  gradually  becomes  a  prominent  feature.  Expiration 
may  be  jerky  and  grunting.  Tlie  rt'Spiratione  may  riee  as  high  as  60  or  even 
80  per  minute.  Within  the  first  forty-eight  hours  the  percussion  resonance  is 
not  impaired ;  the  note,  indeed,  may  be  very  full  at  the  anterior  borders  of 
the  lungs.  On  auacultation,  many  rales  arc  heard,  chiefly  the  fine  subcrepitant 
variety,  with  sibilant  rhonchi.  There  may  really  be  no  signs  indicating  that 
the  parenchj-ma  of  the  lung  is  involved,  and  yet  even  at  this  early  stage,  within 
forty-eight  hours  of  the  onset  of  tlie  pulmonary  symptoms,  I  have  repeatedly, 
after  diphtheria,  found  scattered  nodulos  of  lolmlar  hspatieation,  Northrup, 
in  a  case  in  which  death  occurred  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  extensive  involvement  of  the  smaller  bronchi,  found  the  intra- 
lobular tissue  also  involved  in  places.  The  dyspnoea  is  constant  and  progrcs- 
sive  and  soon  signs  of  deficient  aeration  of  the  blood  are  noted.  The  face 
becomes  a  little  suffused  and  the  finger-tips  bluish.  The  child  has  an  anxious 
expression  and  gradually  enters  upon  the  most  diHtressing  stage  of  asphyxia. 
At  first  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  is  marked,  but  soon  the  influence 
of  the  toxins  on  the  nerve-centres  is  seen  and  the  child  no  longer  makes  stren- 
Qoue  efforts  to  breathe.  The  cough  subsides,  and,  with  a  gradual  increase 
in  lividity  and  a  drowsy  restlessness,  the  right  ventricle  becomes  more  and 
more  distended,  the  bronchial  rales  become  more  liquid  as  the  tubes  fill  with 
mucus,  and  death  follows.  These  are  symptoms  of  a  severe  case  of  broncho- 
pneumonia, or  what  the  older  writers  called  suffocative  catarrh. 

The  PHYSICAL  BI0N8  may  at  first  be  those  of  capillary  bronchitis,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  absence  of  dulness  and  the  presence  of  fine  subcrepitant  and 
whistling  r&les.  In  many  eases  death  takes  place  before  any  definite  pneu- 
monic signs  are  detected.  When  these  exist  they  are  much  more  frequent  at 
the  bases,  where  there  may  be  areas  of  impaired  resonance  or  even  of  positive 
dulness.  When  numerous  foci  involve  the  greater  part  of  a  lobe  the  breathing 
may  become  tubular,  but  in  the  scattered  patches  of  ordinary  broncho-pneu- 
monia, following  the  fevers,  the  breathing  is  more  commonly  harsh  than 
blowing.  In  grave  cases  there  is  retraction  of  the  base  of  the  sternum  and 
of  the  lower  costal  cartilages  during  inspiration,  pointing  to  deficient  lung 
expansion. 

Diai^osis. — With  lobar  pneumonia  it  may  readily  be  confounded  if  the 
areas  of  consolidation  are  large  and  merged  together.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
as  Holt's  figures  well  show,  that  broncho- pneumonia  occurs  chiefly  in  children 
under  one  year,  whereas  lobar  pneumonia  is  more  common  after  the  third 
year.  No  writer  has  so  clearly  brought  out  the  difference  between  pneumonia 
at  these  periods  as  Gerhard,*  of  Philadelphia,  whose  papers  on  this  subject 
have  the  freshness  and  accuracy  which  characterized  all  the  writings  of  that 
eminent  physician.  Between  lobar  pneumonia  and  the  secondary  form  of 
broncho-pneumonia  the  diagnosis  is  eesy.  The  mode  of  onset  is  essentially 
different  in  the  two  infections,  the  one  developing  insidiously  in  the  course 
or  at  the  conclusion  of  another  disease,  the  otber  setting  in  abruptly  in  a 
■   Ameriean  JdutdiJ   of   ^eclical   Scicncea,    vols,   ziv   and  sv. 
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child  in  good  health.  la  lobar  pneumonia  the  disease  Is  ufiually  nailateral, 
in  broQcho-paeumoma  bilateral.  The  chief  trouble  arises  in  cases  of  primary 
broncho-pneumonia,  which  by  aggregation  of  the  foci  involves  the  greater 
part  of  one  lobe.  Here  the  difficulty  is  very  great,  and  the  physical  signs 
may  be  practically  identical,  but  in  broncho-pneunionia  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  a  lesion,  however  slight,  will  be  found  on  the  other  side. 

A  still  more  difBcult  question  to  decide  is  whether  an  existing  broncho- 
pneumonia is  simple  or  tuberculous.  In  many  instances  the  decision  cannot 
be  made,  as  the  circumstances  under  which  Uie  disease  occurs,  the  mode  of 
onset,  and  the  physical  signs  may  be  identical.  It  has  often  been  my  expe- 
rience that  a  case  has  been  sent  down  from  the  children's  ward  to  the  dead 
house  with  the  diagnosis  of  post-febrile  broncho-pneumonia  in  which  there 
was  no  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  tuberculosis;  but  on  section  there  were 
found  tuberculous  bronchial  glands  and  scattered  areas  of  broncho-pneumonia, 
some  of  which  were  distinctly  caseous,  while  others  showed  signs  of  softening. 
It  is  well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  are  many  cases  of  broncho-pneu- 
monia in  children  which  time  alone  enables  us  to  distinguish  from  tubercu- 
losis. The  eiistence  of  extensive  disease  at  the  apices  or  central  regions  is  s 
suggestive  indication,  and  signs  of  softening  may  be  detected.  In  the  vomited 
matter,  which  is  brought  up  after  severe  spells  of  coughing,  sputum  may  be 
picked  out  and  elastic  tissue  and  tubercle  bacilli  detected. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  in  lobar  pneumonia,  cerebral  symptoms 
may  mask  the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  and  may  even  lead  to  the  diagnosis 
of  meningitis.  I  recall  more  than  one  instance  in  which  it  could  not  be  sat- 
isfactorily determined  whether  the  infant  had  tuberculous  meningitis  or  a 
cerebral  complication  of  an  acute  pulmonary  affection. 

Prognosis. — In  the  primary  form  the  outlook  is  good.  In  children  en- 
feebled by  constitutional  disease  and  prolonged  fevers  broncho-pneumonia  is 
terribly  fatal,  but  in  cases  coming  on  in  connection  with  whooping-cough  or 
after  measles  recovery  may  take  place  in  the  most  desperate  cases.  It  is  in 
this  disease  that  the  trutji  of  the  old  maxim  is  shown — "Never  despair  of 
a  sick  child."  The  death  rate  in  children  under  five  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  After  diphtheria  and  measles  thin,  wiry 
children  seem  to  stand  broncho-pneumonia  much  better  than  fat,  flabby  ones. 
In  adults  the  aspiration  or  deglutition  pneumonia  is  a  very  fatal  disease. 

Frophylaxia. — Much  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  probability  of  attack  after 
febrile  affections.  Thus,  in  the  convalescence  from  measles  and  whooping- 
cough,  it  is  very  important  that  the  child  should  not  be  exposed  to  cold,  par- 
ticularly at  night,  when  the  temperature  of  the  room  naturally  falls.  The 
use  of  light  flannel  "combinations"  obviates  this  nocturnal  chill,  which  it, 
I  am  eure,  an  important  factor  in  the  colds  and  pulmonary  affections  of 
young  children.  The  catarrhal  troubles  of  the  nose  and  throat  should  be 
carefully  attended  to,  and  during  fevers  the  mouth  should  be  washed  two  or 
three  times  a  day  with  an  antiseptic  solution. 

Treatment.  ~-The  frequency  and  the  seriousness  of  hroncho-pnenmonta 
render  it  a  disease  which  taxes  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  the  practitioner. 
There  is  no  acute  pulmonary  affection  over  which  he  at  times  so  greatly 
despairs.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  one  in  which  he  will  be  more 
Ratified  in  saving  patients  who  have  seemed  past  all  succor.     The  general 
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measures  are  mitcli  as  in  lobar  pneumonia.  The  patient  should  be  in  the  open 
air  if  possible;  if  indoors,  the  windows  should  be  wide  open  with  the  patient 
protected  frwn  drafts. 

(a)  DiBT. — As  much  food  as  possible  should  be  given.  Milk  and  its 
modifications,  ice  cream,  eggs,  brotha,  cocoa,  and  gruels  are  suitable.  Water 
should  be  given  freely  by  mouth  and  if  this  is  not  possible  by  the  bovrel  or 
by  infusion.  Alcohol  is  usually  indicated  and  best  given  as  whisky  to  adults 
and  brandy  to  young  children.  The  bowels  should  be  opened  by  castor  oil 
or  calomel  and  care  taken  to  secure  a  daily  movement. 

(6)  Htdrotherapy. — This  may  be  given  by  various  methods  to  be  chosen 
for  each  patient,  depending  on  the  condition  and  results.  Sponges  may  be 
given  to  any  patient.  Packs  are  useful,  hot  if  there  is  much  restlessness  or 
cold  if  the  temperature  is  high,  or  baths  may  be  given  to  children  for  short 
periods,  using  water  at  95*  F.  and  gradually  reducing  to  75°  or  80°  P. 
Applying  small  amounts  of  cold  water  to  the  chest  during  the  bath  is  some- 
times useful,  particularly  if  the  respirations  are  shallow.  Compresses,  made 
out  of  linen  covered  by  flannel  or  of  flannel  alone,  wrung  out  of  water  at  60' 
to  70°,  are  particularly  indicated  and  should  be  changed  every  one  or  two 
hours.  They  should  not  be  covered  by  oiled  silk.  A  mustard  bath  is  of  value 
for  children,  especially  early  in  the  attack.  Alternate  douches  of  hot  and 
cold  water  are  useful,  particularly  in  children,  when  the  condition  is  severe. 
Hydrotherapy  is  especially  indicated  for  patients  with  high  fever,  delirium 
or  stupor,  severe  toxaemia,  or  circulatory  failure. 

(c)  Local  Applioations. — Poultices  have  gone  out  of  fashion  but  are 
sometimes  of  value.  They  should  be  light  and  are  best  kept  in  place  by  being 
slipped  in  pockets  in  a  flaimel  jacket  which  is  constantly  worn  so  that  the  poul- 
tice can  be  replaced  without  disturbing  the  patient.  The  use  of  dry  cups  is 
often  advised ;  they  should  be  applied  frequently.  The  ice  bag  should  be  used 
it  it  gives  comfort. 

(d)  Medicinal. — The  indications  must  be  carefully  studied  and  drugs 
which  may  disturb  the  stomach  given  with  care.  If  cough  is  distressing  1;he 
use  of  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin  in  an  inhalation  should  be  tried.  The 
expectorant  drugs  may  aid  and  of  these  ammonium  chloride  (gr.  ii  to  v,  0.13 
to  0.3  gra.)  and  the  wine  of  ipecacuanha  ("l  x  to  xx,  0.6  to  1.3  c.  c.)  are 
the  most  useful.  To  these  a  sedative,  such  as  paregoric  (3  i,  4  c.  c),  codeia 
(gr.  i,  0.016  gm.)  or  heroin  (gr.  1-20,  0.0033  gm.)  should  be  added  if  the 
rough  is  very  distressing.  Strychnine  hypodermicaily  (gr.  1-40  to  1-SO,  0.0016 
to  0.0032  gm.)  is  an  aid  to  the  respiratory  centre  and  to  the  circulation. 
For  circulatory  failure  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  described  under  lobar 
pnenmonia.  With  increasing  difiiculty  in  getting  up  the  secretions  an  emefjc 
may  be  given,  but  only  to  robust  patients.  Ipecacuanha  or  apomorphine  hypo- 
dermicaily should  be  employed.  Inhalations  of  oxygen  are  advisable  if  they 
give  relief  to  the  dyspnoea  and  lessen  cyanosis. 

In  old  persons  early  stimulation  is  usually  advisable  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  persuade  them  to  take  nourishment.  Cold  applications  or 
fponges  must  be  used-  with  caution  and  the  use  of  heat  is  generally  better. 
At  all  ages  frequent  change  in  position  is  advisable  and  in  young  chil- 
•Iren  this  may  be  done  by  taking  them  out  of  bed  and  holding  thnn  in  the 
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C.    0THE3  PNEUMOCOCCIC  INFECTIONB 

The  oiganiem  is  widely  dietributed  and  causes  a  number  of  important 
affections  other  than  pulmonar;,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant: 

1.  Aoate  SeptioK&uB.^ — A  few  insfaDcns  liave  been  reported  in  which  with- 
out any  recognized  local  lesion  there  has  been  a  geoeral  infection  with  the 
pneumococcus.  In  Townsend's  case,  a  <;irl,  aged  six,  had  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
vomiting  and  a  temperature  of  104.2°  F.  witliont  any  throat  affection.  Death 
occurred  in  thirty  hours,  and  a  general  infection  with  the  organism  was  found' 
in  the  blood,  spleen,  lungs  and  kidneys. 

2.  Local  Affections. — Tlie  local  affections  caused  by  the  pneumococcus  are 
very  numerous  and  will  be  described  nnder  tlieir  appropriate  sections.  In  the 
mouth,  erosions,  gingivitis  and  glossitis;  in  the  pharynx,  inflammation  and 
tonsillitis ;  in  the  ear,  acute  and  chronic  suppuration ;  in  the  accessory  sinuses, 
of  which  it  is  a  common  habitat,  inflammation  and  suppuration;  in  the  mem- 
brane of  the  brain  it  is  a  common  cause  of  primary  and  secondary  meningitis ; 
in  the  bronchi  it  has  been  found  associated  with  acute  and  chronic  bronchitis, 
and  bronchiectasis;  in  the  lungs,  in  addition  to  the  two  important  diseases 
already  considered,  it  may  cause  acute  cedcma  and  is  associated  with  tuber- 
culosis and  many  chronic  affections.  It  baa  been  found  in  acute  pleurisy  and 
it  is  one  of  the  common  causes  of  empyema;  acute  arthritis,  primary  and 
secondary  forms;  acute  peritonitis,  particularly  in  children;  appendicitis; 
endocarditis;  pyelitis  and  local  abscesses  in  various  parts  may  be  caused  by  it. 

Vn.    OEBEBSO-SPINAL  FEVZS 

Se&iiition. — An  infectious  disease,  occurring  sporadically  and  in  epidem- 
ics, caused  by  the  Diplococcus  xntrarMlularis,  characterized  by  inflammation  of 
the  cerebro- spinal  meninges  and  a  clinical  course  of  great  irregularity. 

The  affection  is  also  known  by  the  names  of  malignant  purpuric  fever, 
petechial  fever,  spotted  fever  and  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

History. — Vieusseux  first  described  a  small  outbreak  in  Geneva  in  1S05. 
In  180C  L.  Danielson  and  Jj.  Mann  (Medical  and  Agricultural  Begister,  Bos- 
ton) gave  an  account  of  "a  singular  and  very  mortal  disease  which  lately 
made  its  appearance  in  Medfield,  Mass."  The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 
in  1809,  appointed  James  Jackson,  Thomas  Welch,  and  J.  C.  Warren  to 
investigate  it.  Elisha-North'a  little  book  (1811)  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
early  epidemics.  Stille's  monograph  (1807)  and  the  elaborate  section  in  vol, 
i  of  Joseph  Jones'  works  contain  details  of  the  later  American  outbreaks.  In 
his  Qeographical  Pathology',  Hirsch  divides  the  outbreaks  into  four  periods: 
From  1805  to  1830,  in  which  the  disease  was  most  prevalent  throughout  the 
United  States;  a  second  period,  from  1837  to  18.50,  when  the  disease  pre- 
vailed extensively  in  France,  and  there  were  a  few  outbreaks  in  the  United 
States;  a  third  period,  from  18.''>4  to  1874,  when  there  were  outbreaks  in 
Europe  and  several  extensive  epidemics  in  America,  During  the  Civil  War 
there  were  comparatively  few  cases.  It  prevailed  extensively  in  the  Ottawa 
Valley  early  in  the  seventies.  In  the  fourth  period,  from  1875  to  the  present 
lime,  the  disease  bus  broken  out  in  u  great  many  regions.     In  the  United 
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States,  during  1898-18D9,  it  prevBtled  in  mild  form  in  37  states.  Since  1899 
there  have  been  extensive  outbreaks  in  Silesia,  and  in  the  cities  of  tlie  United 
States  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  lu  New  York  in  1904-5  there  were  6,755  cases 
and  3,455  deaths.  In  Glasgow  in  1907  there  were  nearly  1,000  cases  with  595 
deaths  (Chalmers),  In  Belfast  in  the  eighteen  months  ending  June,  1908, 
there  were  725  cases  with  548  deaths  (Kobb),  There  were  only  130  deaths 
in  England  and  Wales  in  1909,  but  there  has  been  a  rapid  rise  during  the  war. 
In  the  winter  of  1914-15  the  disease  appeared  among  the  Canadian  troops  and 
was  carried  by  them  to  England.  It  broke  out  in  many  home  camps  and, 
(Spreading  to  the  civil  population,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  disease 
prevailed  widely  in  England. 

Etiology. — Cerebro-epina!  fever  occurs  in  epidemic  and  in  sporadic  forms-. 
The  epuiemii:s  are  locaJi/ed  and  arc  rarely  very  widespread.  Only  in  the 
tropics  liave  there  been  e.xtensive  killing  pandemics.  As  a  rule,  country  dis- 
tricts Iiave  been  more  afflicted  than  cities.  Mining  districts  and  seaports  have 
suffered  most  severely.  The  outbreaks  have  occurred  most  frequently  in  the 
winter  and  spring.  The  concentration  of  individuals,  as  of  troops  in  large 
barracks,  is  a  special  factor;  recruits  and  young  soldiers  are  specially  liable. 
In  civil  life  children  and  young  adults  are  most  susceptible.  Over-exertion, 
long  marches  in  the  beat,  depressing  mental  and  bodily  surroundings,  and 
the  misery  and  squalor  of  the  large  tenement  houses  in  cities  are  predisposing 
causes.  The  disease  is  not  highly  contagions,  and  is  probably  not  transmitted 
by  clothing  or  the  excretions.  It  is  very  rare  to  have  more  than  one  or  two 
'■ases  in  a  bouse,  and  in  a  city  epidemic  the  distribution  of  the  cases  is  very 
irregular.  Meningitis  carriers  play  an  important  role  in  transmitting  the 
disease.    They  arc  found  also  when  the  disease  is  not  epidemic. 

sporadic  cerebrospinal  fever. — The  disease  lingers  indefinitely  after  an 
outbreak,  and  in  all  large  cities  cases  occur.  There  are  two  types,  one  the 
posterior  basic  meningitis  of  Gee  and  Barlow,'  which  has  very  distinctive  fea- 
tures, anil  the  otiicr  the  meningococcus  meningitis  of  young  adults  met  with 
in  periods  during  which  the  disease  is  not  specially  prevalent;  two,  tbroe,  and 
even  five  cases  may  occur  in  succession  in  one  family.  The  meningitis  in 
(■liildron,  known  as  the  simple  or  posterior  hanic,  is  the  sporadic  form.  It  has 
two  suggestive  features  of  similarity  in  the  seasonal  incidence  and  in  the  fact 
that  patients  recover.  Still  determined  the  identity  of  the  organism  with  the 
meningococcus,  and  the  view  has  Iwen  confirmed  by  Koplik  and  many  others. 

Bacteriology. — In  1877  Weiehselbaam  described  the  meniugocwcus  or 
Diplococcus  intracellularis  meningitidis.  In  the  tissues  the  organism  is  al- 
niost  constantly  within  the  polynuclear  leucocytes.  Recent  investigations  have 
shown  that  there  are  two  distinct  tj"peB  distinguishable  from  one  another  by 
immune  reactions.  In  the  recent  outbreak  both  types  were  found  widely 
distributed.  The  so-called  parameningococcus  is  not,  as  was  thought,  a  rare 
cause  but  it  and  the  ordinary  forms  are  equally  responsible  as  causative  agents 
and  correspond  exactly  to  the  different  types  of  pneumotwci  causing  pneumonia 
( Ellis).  The  organism  is  found  in  the  blood  and  in  the  various  lesions  of  the 
disease.  Three  important  facts  have  been  brought  out — the  presence  of  the 
germ  in  fully  half  the  cases  in  the  naso-pharynx,  the  e.tistenco  of  it  in  healthy 
contacts,  and  the  preparation  of  a  curative  serum. 

Horbid  Anatomy. — In  malignant  cases  there  may  be  no  characteristio 
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changes,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  showing  only  extreme  congestion,  which 
was  the  lesion  described  by  Vieusseux.  In  a  majority  of  the  acutely  fatal 
cases  death  occurs  within  tlie  first  week.  There  is  intense  injection  of  the 
pia-arachnoid.  The  exudate  is  usually  fibrino-purulent,  most  marked  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  where  the  meninges  may  be  greatly  thickened  and  plastered 
over  with  it.  On  the  cortex  there  may  be  much  lymph  along  the  larger  fissures 
and  in  the  sulci;  sometimes  the  entire  cortex  is  covered  with  a  thick,  puru- 
lent exudate.  It  deserves  to  be  recorded  that  Danielsou  and  Mann  made  five 
autopsies  and  were  the  first  to  describe  "a  fluid  resembling  pus  between  the 
dura  and  pia  mater."  The  cord  is  always  involved  with  the  brain.  The 
exudate  is  more  abundant  on  the  posterior  surface,  and  involves,  as  a  rule, 
the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  more  than  the  cervical  portion. 

In  the  more  chronic  cases  there  is  general  thickening  of  the  meninges  and 
scattered  yellow  patches  mark  where  the  exudate  has  been.  .The  ventricles 
in  the  acute  cases  are  dilated  and  contain  a  turbid  fluid,  or  in  the  posterior 
comua  pure  pus.  In  the  chronic  cases  the  dilatation  may  be  very  great.  The 
brain  substauce  is  usually  a  little  softer  than  normal  and  has  a  pinkish  tinge; 
foci  of  hemorrhage  and  of  encephalitis  may  be  found.  The  cranial  nerves  are 
usually  involved,  particularly  the  second,  fifth,  seventh,  and  eighth.  The 
spinal  nerve  roota  are  also  found  imbedded  in  the  exudate. 

Microscopically,  the  exudate  consists  largely  of  polynuclear  leucocytes 
closely  packed  in  a  fibrinous  material.  In  some  instances  there  are  foci  of 
purulent  infiltration  and  hemorrhage.  The  neuroglia  cells  are  swollen,  with 
large,  clear,  and  vesicular  nuclei.  The  ganglion  cells  show  less  marked 
changes.  Diplococci  are  found  in  variable  numbers  in  the  exudate,  being  more 
numerous  in  the  brain  than  in  the  cord. 

The  nasal  secretion  during  life  may  show  diplococci.  The  sphenoidal 
sinuses  may  be  full  of  pus  and  the  surrounding  bone  inflamed.  The  frequency 
of  catarrhal  and  other  changes-  in  tlie  na?o-pliarynz  and  sinoaes  suggesta  that 
the  infection  reaches  the  meninges  through  this  route. 

Pneumonia  and  pleurisy  have  been  described  in  the  disease.  Councilman 
reports  that  in  13  cases  there  was  congestion  with  cedema,  in  7  broncho-pneu- 
monia, in  2  characteristic  croupous  pneumonia  with  pneumococd;  In  8 
pneumonia  due  to  the  diplococcus  intracellularis  was  present. 

The  spleen  varies  a  good  deal  in  size.  In  only  three  of  the  Boston  fatal 
cases  was  it  found  much  enlarged.  The  liver  is  rarely  abnormal.  Acute 
nephritit  is  sometimes  present  The  intestines  show  sometimes  swelling  of 
the  follicles. 

Symptoma. — Cases  differ  remarkably  in  their  characters.  Many  different 
forms  have  been  described.     These  are  perhaps  best  grouped  into  three  clasBea: 

(a)  Maugnant  Form. — This  fulminant  or  apoplectic  type  is  found  with 
variable  frequency  in  epidemics.  It  may  occur  sporadically.  The  onset  is 
sudden,  usually  with  violent  chills,  headache,  somnolence,  spasms  in  the  mus- 
cles, great  depression,  moderate  elevation  of  temperature,  and  feeble  pulse, 
which  may  fall  to  fifty  or  sixty  in  the  minute.  Usually  a  purpuric  rash  de- 
velops. In  a  Philadelphia  case,  in  1888,  a  young  girl,  apparently  quite  well, 
died  within  twenty  hours  of  this  form.  There  are  cases  on  record  in  which 
death  has  occurred  within  a  shorter  time.  Still6  tells  of  a  child  of  five  years, 
in  whom  death  occurred  after  an  illness  of  ten  hours;  and  refers  to  a  case 
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reported  by  Gordon,  in  which  the  entire  dnration  of  the  lllnesB  waa  only  five 
hoDTB.     Two  of  VieuBseux's  cases  died  within  twenty-four  hours. 

(fc)  Obdinabt  Form. — The  stage  of  incubation  is  not  known.  The  dis- 
ease OBually  sets  in  suddenly.  There  may  be  premonitory  symptoms:  head- 
ache, pains  in  the  back,  and  loss. of  appetite.  More  commonly,  the  onset  is 
with  headache,  severe  chill,  and  vomidng.  The  temperature  rises  to  101°  or 
102°.  The  pulse  is  full  and  strong.  An  early  and  important  symptom  is  a 
painful  stifTneSB  of  the  muBcles  of  the  neck.  The  headache  IncreaBes,  and 
there  are  photophobia  and  great  BcnsitiveaeBB  to  noises.  Children  become 
very  irritable  and  restless.  In  severe  cases  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
the  neck  sets  in  early,  the  head  is  drawn  back,  and  when  the  muscles  of  the 
back  are  also  involved,  there  is  orthotonos,  which  is  more  common  than 
opisthotonos.  The  pains  in  the  back  and  in  the  limbs  may  be  very  severe. 
The  motor  symptoms  are  most  characteristic.  Tremor  of  the  muscles  may 
be  present,  with  tonic  or  clonic  spasms  in  the  arms  or  tegs.  Rigidity  of  the 
muscles  of  the  back  or  neck  is  very  common,  and  the  patient  lies  with  the 
body  stiff  and  the  head  drawn  so  far  back  that  the  occiput  may  be  between 
the  sboolder-blades.  Except  in  early  childhood  convulsions  are  not  common. 
Strabismus  is  a  frequent  and  important  symptom.  Spasm  of  the  muscles  of 
the  face  may  also  occur.  Cases  have  been  described  in  which  the  general 
rigidity  and  stiffness  was  such  that  the  body  could  be  moved  like  a  statue. 
Paralysis  of  the  trunk  mnscles  is  rare,  but  paralysis  of  the  muBcles  of  the  eye 
and  the  face  is  not  uncommon. 

Of  sensory  symptoms,  headache  is  the  most  dominant  and  persists  from 
the  oataet.  It  is  chiefiy  in  the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  pain  extends  into 
the  neck  and  back.  There  may  be  great  sensitiveness  along  the  spine,  and  in 
many  cases  there  is  general  hypenesthesia. 

The  psychical  symptoms  are  pronounced.  Delirium  occurs  at  the  onset, 
occasionally  of  a  furious  and  maniacal  kind.  The  patient  may  display 
marked  erotic  symptoms  at  the  onset.  The  delirium  gives  place  in  a  few  days 
to  stupor,  which,  as  the  effusion  increases,  deepens  to  coma. 

The  temperature  is  irregular  and  variable.  Kemissiona  occur  frequently, 
and  there  is  no  uniform  or  typical  curve  during  the  disease.  In  some  in- 
stances there  has  been  little  or  no  fever.  In  others  the  temperature  may 
reach  105°  or  106°  F.,  or,  before  death,  108°  F.  The  pulse  may  be  very 
rapid  in  children;  in  adults  it  is  at  first  usually  full  and  strong.  In  some 
cases  it  is  remarkably  slow,  and  may  not  be  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  in  the 
minute.  Sighing  respirations  and  Cbeyne-Stokes  breathing  are  met  with  in 
Some  instances.  TJnlesa  there  is  pneomonia  the  respirations  are  not  often 
increased  in  frequency. 

The  cutaneous  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  important.  Herpes  occurs 
with  a  freqnency  almost  equal  to  that  in  pneumonia  or  intermittent  fever. 
The  petediial  rash,  which  has  given  the  name  spotted  fever  to  the  disease,  is 
very  variable.  Still4  states  that  of  98  cases  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  no 
emptioa  was  observed  in  37.  In  the  Montreal  cases  petechiie  and  purple 
spots  were  common.  They  appear  to  have  been  more  frequent  in  the  epidemics 
in  America  than  in  Europe.  The  petechise  may  be  numerous  and  cover  the 
entire  skin.  An  erythema  or  dusky  mottling  may  be  present.  In  some  in- 
stances there  have  been  rose-colored  hyperEcmic  spots  like  the  typhoid  lash. 
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Urticara  or  erythema  nodoBiiin,  ecthyma,  pemphigus,  and  in  rare  instances 
gangrene  of  the  skin  have  been  noted. 

Ijeacocytosis  is  an  early  and  constant  feature,  and  ranges  from  25,000  to 
40,000  per  cubic  millimetre.  It  persists  even  in  the  most  protracted  cases. 
The  diplococcus  intracellularla  has  been  isolated  from  the  blood  during  life 
and  demonstrated  in  the  leucocytes. 

As  already  stated,  vomiting  may  be  a  special  feature  at  the  onset;  but,  as 
a  rale,  it  gradually  subsides.  In  some  instances,  however,  it  persists  and 
becomes  the  most  serious  and  distressing  of  the  symptoms.  Diarrhcea  is  not 
common,  the  bowels  being  usually  constipated.  The  abdomen  is  not  tender. 
In  the  acute  form  the  spleen  is  usually  enlarged. 

The  urine  is  sometimes  albuminous  and  the  quantity  may  be  increased. 
Glycosuria  has  been  noted  in  some  instances,  and  in  the  malignant  types 
hematuria. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  extremely  variable.  Hirsch  rightly  states 
that  it  may  range  between  a  few  hours  and  several  months.  More  than  half 
of  the  deaths  occur  witliin  the  first  five  days.  In  favorable  cases,  after  the 
symptoms  have  persisted  for  live  or  six  days,  improvement  is  indicated  by  a 
lessening  of  the  spasm,  reduction  of  the  fever,  and  a  return  of  the  intelli- 
gence. A  sudden  fall  in  the  temperature  is  of  bad  omen.  Convalescence  is 
extremely  tedious,  and  may  be  interrupted  by  complications  and  sequela  to 
be  noted. 

(c)  Anomaix)U8  FoiiMS, — (1)  Ahorlive  Ti/pe. — The  attack  sets  in  with 
great  severity,  but  in  a  day  or  two  the  symptoms  subside  and  convalescence  is 
rapid.  Striimpell  would  distinguish  between  this  abortive  variety,  which  be- 
gins with  such  intensity,  and  the  mild  ambulant  cases  described  by  certain 
writers.  He  reports  a  case  in  which  the  meningeal  symptoms  set  in  with  the 
greatest  intensity  and  persisted  for  four  days,  the  temperature  rising  to  105.6° 
F,  On  the  fiftli  day  tJie  patient  entered  upon  a  rapid  and  satisfactory  con- 
valescence. In  the  mild  eases,  as  dialingiiiahed  from  the  abortive,  the  patients 
complain  of  headache,  nausea,  sensations  of  discomfort  in  the  back  and  limbs, 
and  stiffness  in  the  neck.  There  is  little  or  no  fever,  and  only  moderate  vomit- 
ing. Tliese  oases  could  be  recognized  only  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epi- 
demic. 

(2)  An  intemiHlent  type  has  been  observed  in  many  epidemics,  and  is 
recognized  by  von  Ziemsscn  and  Stills,  Tt  is  characterized  by  exacerbations 
of  fever,  which  may  rcenr  daily  or  every  second  day,  or  follow  a  curve  of  an 
intermittent  or  remittent  character.  The  pyrexia  resembles  that  of  pya-mia 
rather  than  malaria. 

(3)  Chronic  Form. — Ileubner  states  that  this  is  a  relatively  frequent 
form,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  be  recognized  by  many  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject. An  attack  may  be  protracted  for  from  two  to  five  or  even  sis  months, 
and  may  cause  the  most  intense  marasmus.  It  is  characterized  by  a  series  of 
recurrences  of  the  fever,  and  may  present  llie  most  complex  symptomatology. 
It  ie  not  improbable  that  in  tliese  protracted  cases  chronic  hydrocephalus  or 
abscess  of  the  brain  is  present.  This  form  differs  distinctly  from  the  inter- 
mittent type.  Three  cases  in  our  perics  were  of  this  chronic  form;  in  one 
the  disease  persisted  for  ninety  days. 

Compliofttiona. — Pleurisy,  pericarditis,  and  parotitis  are  not  ancommon. 
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Pneumonia  is  deacribed  as  frequent  in  certain  outbreaks.  Immcrmann 
found,  during  the  Erlangen  epidemic,  many  inetances  of  the  combination  of 
pneumonia  with  meningitis,  but  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  determine  whether, 
in  Buch  cases,  pneumonia  is  the  primary  disease  and  the  meningitis  secondary, 
or  vice  versa.  The  frequency  with  which  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of 
the  brain  complicates  pneumonia  is  well  known.  Councilman  suggcBts  that 
the  pneumonia  of  the  disease  is  not  the  trae  croupous  form,  but  due  to  the 
diplocoecus  meningitidis.  This  was  fonnd  in  eight  of  the  Boston  cases,  and 
in  one  it  was  so  extensive  that  it  could  have  been  mistaken  for  the  ordinary 
croupous  pneumonia.  Cerebro-spinal  fever  sometimes  prevails  extensively  with 
ordinary  pneumonia,  as  in  New  York  in  the  winter  of  1903-'O4.  Artkrilia 
has  been  the  most  frequent  complication  in  certain  epidemics.  Many  joints 
are  affected  simultaneously,  and  there  are  swelling,  pain,  and  exudation,  some- 
times serous,  sometimes  purulent  This  was  first  observed  by  James  Jack- 
son, Sr.,  in  the  epidemic  which  he  described.     Enteritis  is  rare. 

Headache  may  persist  for  months  or  years  after  an  attack.  Chronic  hydro- 
cephalus occurs  in  certain  instances  in  children.  The  symptoms  of  this  are 
"paroxysms  of  severe  headache,  pains  in  the  neck  and  extremities,  vomiting, 
loBs  of  consciousness,  convulsions,  and  involuntary  discharges  of  fieces  and 
nrine"  (von  Ziemssen).  Mental  feebleness  and  aphasia  have  occasionally 
been  noted. 

Paralysis  of  individual  cranial  nerves  or  of  the  lower  extremities  may  per- 
sist for  some  time.  In  some  of  these  cases  there  may  be  peripheral  neuritis, 
as  Mills  suggested. 

Special  Senses. — Eye. — Optic  neuritis  may  follow  involvement  of  the 
nerve  in  the  exudation  at  the  base.  Acute  papillitis  was  found  in  6  out  of  40 
cases  examined  by  Randolph.  The  inflammation  may  extend  directly  into  the 
eye  along  the  pia-arachnoid  of  the  optic  nerve,  causing  purulent  choroido-iritis 
or  even  keratitis.  A  neuritis  of  the  fifth  nerve  may  be  followed  by  keratitis 
and  purulent  conjunctivitis. 

Ear. — Deafness  very  often  follows  inflammation  of  the  labyrinth.  Otitis 
media,  with  mastoiditis,  may  occur  from  direct  extension.  In  64  cases  of 
meningitis  which  recovered,  Moos  found  that  55  per  cent,  were  deaf.  He  eug- 
gests  that  the  abortive  form  of  the  disease  may  be  responsible  for  many  cases 
of  early  acquired  deafness.  In  children  this  not  infrequently  leads  to  deaf- 
matism.  Von  Ziemssen  states  that  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  of  Bam- 
berg and  Nuremberg,  in  1S74,  a  majority  of  the  pupils  had  become  deaf  from 
epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

Note. — Coryza  is  not  infrequent  early  in  the  ^sease,  and  Striimpell  says 
(hat  in  many  of  bis  cases  nasal  catarrh  preceded  the  meningitis.  He  suggests 
that  the  latter  may  be  caused  by  infection  from  the  nose.  Certainly  the  nasal 
secretion  appears  frequently  to  coDtain  the  diplococci — in  18  cases  examined  by 
Scherrer,  and  in  10  out'  of  15  of  the  Boston  cases. 

Sil^niMii. — Much  has  been  done  of  late  to  enable  the  practitioner  to 
recognize  definitely  the  existence  of  meningitis  and  of  the  various  forms. 

(b)  Oenebal  Featcres. — ^The  fever,  headache,  delirium,  retraction  of  the 
iwck,  tremor,  and  rigidity  of  the  muscles  are  most  important  signs.  As  al- 
ready mentioned,  in  the  meningitis  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  the  spinal  symptoms 
are  very  much  more  marked  than  in  the  other  forms.     One  has  constantly  to 
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l>ear  in  mind  tliat  certaiu  ca^  of  typhoid  fever  and  of  pneumonia  closely  simu- 
late cerebrospinal  meningitis. 

(b)  Among  the  spiscial  iuagnostic  fkatures  may  be  mentioned: 

Jicrnig's  Sign.—'Whea  tlie  thigh  is  flexed  at  right  angles  to  the  aMomen, 
the  leg  can  be  extended  upon  the  thigh  nearly  in  a  straight  line.  If  menin- 
gitis be  present,  strong  contractures  of  the  flexors  preveut  the  full  cxteosioii 
of  the  leg  on  the  thigh. 

Brudzinski's  Sign. — Flexing  the  head  on  the  chest  causes  flexion  of  the 
legs  at  the  hip  and  knee  joints,  and  flexing  one  leg  on  the  trunk  produces  the 
same  movement  in  the  other  leg. 

Lumbar  Puncture. — Tlie  procedure  is  quite  harmless,  and  in  a  majority 
of  the  cases  can  be  done  without  general  anaesthesia,  with  the  aid  of  a  local 
freezing  mixture.  As  a  rule,  it  is  best  in  children  to  give  a  whiff  or  two  of 
chloroform.  The  patient  is  turned  on  the  side  with  the  back  bowed  and  the 
knees  drawn  up.  As  a  rule,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  flnding  the  spinal  pro- 
cesses, and  with  the  thumb  or  index  finger  of  the  left  Iiand  as  a  guide,  a  small 
aspirator  needle  is  inserted  slightly  to  one  side  of  the  median  line  and  thrui^t 
deeply  info  the  third  lumbar  interspace  in  an  upward  and  inward  direction. 
At  a  variable  distance,  according  to  the  age  and  musculature,  the  needle  enters 
the  spina!  canal — about  two  and  a  half  centimetres  in  infants  and  from  four 
to  fiix  centimetres  in  adults.  The  fluid  runs,  as  a  rule,  drop  by  drop,  and 
when  meningitis  is  present  it  ia  usually  turbid,  sometimes  purulent,  occasion- 
ally bloody.  Meningitis  may  be  present  with  a  clear  fluid.  The  pressure 
under  which  tlie  fluid  flows  may  reach  250-300  mm.,  the  normal  being  about 
120  mm.  The  cytology  of  the  fluid  is  important.  The  polymorphonuclear 
leucocytes  are^  in  great  excess  while  in  the  tuberculous  form  the  lympho- 
cytes are  the  more  abundant.  In  the  late  stages  and  throughout  the  course  of 
the  posterior  basic  form  the  formula  may  be  reversed.  There  is  rarely  any 
difficulty  in  determining  between  the  pncumococcus  and  the  diplocoecus  intra- 
cellularis.  Careful  search  will  usually  show  tubercle  bacilli  in  eases  of  tuber- 
culous meningitis  or  a  guinea-pig  may  be  inoculated. 

Frog^OBia. — Hirsch  states  that  the  mortality  has  ranged  in  various  epi- 
demics from  20  to  75  per  cent.  In  cliildren  the  death  rate  is  much  higher 
than  in  adult;:.     The  earlier  the  serum  is  given  the  better  the  outlook. 

Prophylaxis. — The  patient  should  be  isolated,  seen  only  by  the  doctor, 
nurses,  and  one  or  two  special  members  of  the  family.  Cultures  from  the  naf«- 
pharynx  of  those  in  immediate  contact  should  be  taken  and,  if  possible,  carriers 
should  be  isohilfd.  The  throats  of  carriers  should  bo  thoroughly  treated,  irri- 
gated witii  rult  solution,  and  sprayed  with  a  I  per  cent,  solution  of  peroxide 
or  with  a  solution  of  iodine  and  glycerine.  Some  carriers  prove  very  resist- 
ant ;  in  others  the  germs  disappear  after  a  few  days.  ITexamine,  30  to  50 
gr^iinM  daily,  may  lie  given.  Protective  vaccination  has  been  tried  extensively 
in  the  ta?t  English  epidemic. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  I*  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  handled 
gently,  and  all  causes  of  irritation  removed.  Special  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  care  of  the  skin  owing  to  the  danger  of  bedsores.  The  hair  should 
he  clipped  close  and  an  ice-hag  applied  to  the  head.  The  diet  should  be  liquid, 
as  con( on t rated  as  pofsihle,  and  given  at  short  intervals.  If  swallowing  is 
difficult  the  patient  can  lie  fed  through  a  tube.     Water  should  be  given  freely. 
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The  bowels  are  to  be  opened  hy  a  ealomcl  and  naliiic  purge,  and  laxativos  <ir 
enemata  used  later  if  necessary.  For  Bovore  headache,  general  pains  or  vomit- 
ing, morphia  hypodermically  is  usually  best.  The  Bdminist ration  of  hexa- 
tiiethylenamine,  sixty  grains  (4  gm.)  a  day,  is  worthy  of  a  trial. 

Sbbou  Therapy, — The  serum  should  be  given  as  early  as  possible  and 
al«i  in  doubtful  cases.  \A'henever  the  fluid  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture  is 
purulent  the  eemm  should  be  given,  but  repeated  only  if  the  meningococcus 
is  found.  Before  giving  the  serum  aa  much  cerebro-spinal  fluid  as  possible 
should  be  withdrawn.  If  this  has  been  large  in  amount  (over  40  c  c)  and 
in  severe  cases,  45  c.  c.  of  the  serum  should  be  introduced  through  the  needle. 
In  ordinary  eases  30  c.  c.  of  the  serum  should  be  given.  In  all  cases  with 
abnormal  resistance  to  the  injection  of  serum  after  an  amount  equal  to  the 
flnid  removed  has  been  injected,  it  is  well  to  stop.  If  the  symptoms  are  very 
severe  or  mcreaeing,  the  injection  should  be  repeated  in  twelve  hours.  Other- 
wise the  uanal  doSe  (30  e.  e.)  should  be  given  daily  for  four  days.  If  diplococei 
are  found  after  this,  daily  injections  should  be  continued.  Continuance  or 
exacerbation  of  the  symptoraB  demands  further  injections.  If  the  condition 
remains  stationary  after  four  days'  interval,  the  four  daily  injections  should 
bo  given  again  and  this  repeated  until  the  diplococei  disappear  and  the 
symptoms  abate.  The  failure  of  the  serum  in  many  hands  during  the  recent 
epidemic  may  have  been  due  to  its  preparation  from  different  strains.  In  the 
chronic  forms  the  eemm  should  be  given  if  diplococei  are  present  and  in  the 
posterior  basic  form  in  the  hope  of  benefit. 

Hydbothbrapy. — This  may  give  relief  to  the  symptoms.  Hot  bathi  or 
hot  packs  may  be  given  for  fifteen  minutes  every  three  hours. 

Lumbar  Puncturb. — Done  for  injeclion  of  the  serum  it  is  often  of  value 
in  itself.  Severe  headache  and  marked  cerebral  features  are  indications.  As 
nroch  fluid  as  possible  should  be  removed  and  if  it  escapes  under  high  pressure 
early  repetition  is  advisable.  It  should  be  done  early  and  frequently  with  signs 
of  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles. 

Com  PLICATION  8.— Conditions  due  to  extension  to  the  cranial  nerves  are 
not  influenced  by  treatment.  Otitis  requires  early  incision  and  arthrilis  rest, 
local  applications  and  incision  if  suppuration  occurs.  With  signs  of  dilatation 
of  the  ventricles,  drainage  with  injection  of  serum  may  be  tried.  In  the 
chronic  cases  every  effort  should  be  made  to  nourish  the  patient  well  and 
especial  precautions  taken  against  bed-sores.  For  (he  pain  and  stiffness  some- 
times occurring  in  convalescence,  hot  baths  and  massage  are  usefuL 
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{La  Grippe) 

Seflnition. — A  pandemic  disease,  appearing  at  irr^^ular  intervals,  charac- 
terized by  extraordinary  rapidity  of  extension  and  the  large  number  of  people 
attacked.  Following  the  pandemic  there  are,  as  a  rule,  for  several  years 
endemic,  epidemic,  or  sporadic  outbreaks  in  different  regions.  Clinically,  the 
disease  has  protean  aspects,  but  a  special  tendency  to  attack  the  respiratory 
mucooa  membranes,     A  special  organism,  BaciUus  influenza,  is  found. 
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History. — Great  pandemics  have  been  recognized  elnce  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. There  vere  four  svith  their  succeeding  epidemics  during  the  last  cen- 
tury—1830-'33,  1836-'3r,  1847-'48,  and  1889-'90.  The  last  pandemic  seema 
to  have  begun,  as  many  others  had  before,  in  the  far  East.  It  may  have  started 
in  May,  1889,  in  Buchara,  reaching  Moscow  in  September,  the  Caucasus  and 
St.  Petersburg  in  October.  By  the  middle  of  N'ovember  Berlin  was  attacked. 
By  the  middle  of  December  it  was  in  London,  and  by  the  end  of  the  montU 
it  had  invaded  New  York,  and  was  widely  distributed  over  the  entire  con- 
tinent.    Within  a  year  it  had  visited  nearly  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

The  duration  of  an  epidemic  in  any  one  locality  is  from  six  to  eight  weeks. 
With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  dengue,  there  is  no  disease  which  attacks  in- 
discriminately BO  large  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  about  40  per  cent.,  aa 
a  rule.  Fortunately,  as  in  dengue,  the  rate  of  mortality  is  very  low.  Of 
55,SR3  cases  reported  in  the  German  army,  60  died,  or  about  0.1  per  cent 
As  might  be  expected,  in  the  civil  population  the  mortality  is  somewhat  higher, 
reaching  133,  or  about  0.5  per  cent,  of  the  22,972  cases  reported  in  Munich. 
Over  one-half  of  these  deaths  were  due  to  pneumonia.  In  1909  the  deaths  in 
England  and  Wales  numbered  8,992.  The  opportunity  for  studying  the  dia* 
ease  ip  the  last  epidemic  has  thrown  much  light  upon  many  problems.  Among 
the  most  notable  productions  were  the  work  of  Pfeifler  on  the  etiology  of  the 
disewe,  the  elaborate  Berlin  report  by  von  Leyden  and  Senator,  and  the  Local 
Government  Board's  report  by  Pffraons.  I<eicht«nHtem'a  article  in  Nothnagel'a 
JJnndbuch  ifl  the  moat  masterly  apd  systematic  consideration  of  the  disease  in 
the  literature, 

Ettologry.— What  relatloR  has  the  epidemic  Influenia  to  the  ordinary  infln- 
enza  eo]d  or  catarrhal  fever  {commonly  also  called  the  grippe),  which  ia  con- 
stantly present  in  the  communUyF  Iieichlenstem  answers  this  question  by 
making  the  following  divisions!  (q)  Epidem'o  infiuentu  vera,  caused  by 
Pfciffer's  bacitiiiPi  (6)  epdemic-'epidemip  inftwma  v«ra,  which  often  occurs 
for  several  yfars  IP  flueeeBsion  after  a  pandemic,  also  caused  by  the  same 
bacillus;  (r.)  endP^iic  infiu^vzo  nastiw.  psou^O'lnfluenaa  or  catarrhal  fever, 
commonly  called  t]\v  ffrippP,  U  caused  by  various  orgtwiems,  alone  or  in  com- 
bination, and  bpacs  tfip  Pflffi*  relfttiop  to  tho  trtte  Influenua  aa  cholera  nostras 
doc!4  to  Asiatic  chpl^ra, 

Since  the  last  p^pdemic  we  have  not  been  free  from  local  outbreaks  in 
some  part  of  the  world.  Iq  some  places  the  disease  seems  to  have  been  con- 
tinually present, 

Kuhemann  report?  1,979  cases  of  typioal  grippe  between  1895  and  1902. 
In  115  he  demonstrated  the  jpfJuewa  bacUluB.  Lord  (in  Boston)  demon- 
strated inflpcnan  bftcilU  m  abovt  30  per  eent,  of  100  unselwted  oaset  of  acute 
and  chronic  bronchitis,  Yet  during  this  period  there  was  no  epidemic  of  in- 
fluen?a  in  the  city-  The  reports  are  sufficiently  numenms  to  show  that  the 
jpfluepza  bacillus  ia  prphably  constantly  with  ««,  Many  observations  show 
that  it  is  a  fr^qpent  invader  of  the  respiratory  tract  In  the  inter-epidemic 
periods  apd  is  prohahly  responsible  for  many  ti  the  eases  of  Leichtenstem's 
influ{ir?a  nostras.  Jfiflppii,  it  seems  to  bear  a  similar  relation  to  the  acute 
inffftions  of  the  rf-spir«toTy  tract  as  other  common  organisms.    It  is  still 

uUdxplaine^  wby  it  »\mM  etflnd  In  a  dilTerent  relation  to  the  epidemics  of 
jnfliippza  as  th)i  sole  eause  of  the  disease, 
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The  diBease  ie  highly  contagious;  it  spreads  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
vhich,  however,  is  not  greater  than  modem  methods  of  conveyance.  In  the 
great  pandemic  of  1889-'90  some  of  the  large  prisons  escaped  entirely.  The 
outbreak  of  epidemics  is  independent  of  all  seasonal  and  meteorological  con- 
ditions, except  perhaps  sunshine.  The  worst  have  been  in  the  colder  seasons 
of  the  year.  One  attack  does  not  necessarily  protect  from  a  subsequent  one. 
A  few  persons  appear  not  to  be  liable  to  the  disease. 

Baoteriotogy. — In  189S  Pfeiffer  isolated  a  bacillus  from  the  nasal  and 
bronchial  secretions,  which  is  recognized  as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  It  is  a 
email,  non>motile  organism,  which  stains  well  in  Loeffler's  methylene  blue,  or 
in  a  dilute,  pale-red  solution  of  carbol-fuchsin  in  water.  The  bacilli  are 
present  in  enormous  numbers  in  the  nasal  and  bronchial  secretions  of  patients, 
in  the  latter  almost  in  pure  cultures.  They  persist  often  after  the  severe 
Bymptoma  have  subsided. 

The  much-discussed  question  whether  during  the  presence  of  an  epidemic 
human  influenza  attacks  animals  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  In  great: 
pandemics  of  influenza  the  general  rule  seems  to  hold  that  other  diseases  do 
not  prevail  to  the  same  extent,  but  it  may  be  that  other  diseases  are  wrongly 
included  under  influenza. 

Symptomi. — The  incubation  period  is  "from  one  to  four  days;  ofteneat 
three  to  four  days."  The  onset  is  usually  abrupt,  with  fever  and  its  associated 
phenomena. 

I^pes  of  the  Disease. — The  manifestations  are  so  extraordinarily  complex 
that  it  is  best  to  describe  them  under  types  of  the  disease. 

(a)  RESPiRATOR'i. — Tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  tract  from 
the  nose  to  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  may  be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  election 
of  the  influenza  bacilli.  In  the  siuipk-  forms  the  disease  sets  in  with  coryza, 
and  presents  the  features  of  an  acute  catarrhal  fever,  with  perhaps  rather 
more  prostration  and  debility  than  is  usual.  In  other  chscs  after  catarrhal 
symptoms  bronchitis  occurs,  the  fever  increases,  there  is  delirium  and  much 
prostration,  and  the  picture  may  even  be  that  of  severe  typhoid  fever.  The 
graver  respiratory  conditions  are  bronchitis,  pIouriBy,  and  pneumonia.  The 
bronchitis  has  really  no  special  peculiarities.  The  sputum  is  supposed  by 
many  to  be  distinctive.  Sometimes  it  is  in  extraordinary  amounts,  very  thin, 
and  containing  purulent  masses.  Pfeiffer.  regards  sputum  of  a  greenish -yellow 
color  and  in  coin-like  lumps  as  almost  characteristic  of  influenza.  In  other 
cases  there  may  be  a  dark  red,  bloody  sputum.  It  occasionally  happens  that 
the  bronchitis  is  of  great  intensity  and  reaches  the  flner  tubes,  so  that  the 
patient  becomes  cyanoeed  or  even  asphyxiated. 

Influenza  pneumonia  is  one  of  the  most  serious  manifestations,  and  may 
depend  upon  Pfeiffer'a  bacillus  itself,  or  is  the  result  of  a  mixed  infection. 
The  true  influenza  pneumonia  is  most  commonly  lobular  or  catarrhal,  prob- 
ably never  croupous.  Much  of  the  mortality  of  the  disease  depends  upon  the 
fatal  character  of  this  complication.  The  clinical  coui'sc  of  the  cases  is  often 
irr^jular  and  the  symptoms  are  obscure  or  masked. 

Influenza  pleurisy  is  more  rare,  but  cases  of  primary  involvement  of  the 
pleura  are  reported.  It  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  empyema.  Pulmonary  tubercu- 
loeis  is  usually  much  aggravated  by  an  attack  of  influenza. 

(ft)    NEEvocfs  Form. — Without  any  catarrhal  symptoms  there  are  severe 
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headache,  pain  in  the  back  aud  joints,  with  profouDd  prostration.  Among  the 
moro  serious  complications  may  be  mentioned  meningitis  and  encephalitis,  the 
latter  leading  to  hemiplegia  or  monoplegia.  Abt^cess  of  the  brain  has  followed 
in  acute  cases.  Myelitis,  with  symptoms  like  an  acute  Landry's  paralysis,  has 
occurred,  and  spastic  paraplegia  or  a  pseudo-tabes  may  follow  an  attack. 

The  infiuenzB  bacilius  has  been  demonstrated  by  lumbar  puncture  during 
life  and  in  the  meninges  after  death.  All  forma  of  neuritis  are  not  uncom- 
mon, and  in  some  cases  are  characterized  by  marked  disturbance  of  motion 
and  sensation.  Judging  from  the  accounts  in  the  literature,  almost  every 
form  of  disease  of  the  nervous  system  may  follow  influenza. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  nervous  sequelce  are  depression  of  spirits, 
melancholia,  and  in  some  cases  dementia. 

(c)  Ga8tbo-1ktebtinal  FonM. — With  the  onset  of  the  fever  there  may  bo 
nausea  and  vomiting,  or  the  attack  may  set  in  with  abdominal  pain,  profuse 
diarrhosa,  and  collapse.  In  some  epidemics  jaundice  has  been  a  common 
symptom.  In  a  considerable  number  of  the  cases  there  is  enlargement  of  the 
spleen,  depending  chiefly  upon  the  intensity  of  the  fever.  This  was  a  very 
rare  form  in  the  United  States. 

(d)  Febrile  Form. — The  fever  in  influenza  is  very  variable,  but  it  ia  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  it  may  be  the  only  manifestation  of  the  disease.  It 
is  sometimes  markedly  remittent,  with  cliillH;  or  in  rare  cases  there  ia  a  pro- 
tracted, continued  fever  of  several  weeks'  duration,  which  simulates  typhoid 
closely.     Sometimes  the  fever  resembles  that  of  a  tertian  malaria. 

Complications. — The  pericardii^  is  apt  to  be  latent.  Of  endocarditis,  a 
number  of  cases  have  t)cen  reported  in  which  micro-organisms  morphologically 
like  influenza  bacilli  have  been  isolated  from  the  vegetations.  The  malignant 
form  may  occur.  Myocarditis  may  follow,  and  has  been  a  cause  of  sudden 
death.  Functional  disturbances  are  common,  palpitation,  bradycardia,  tachy- 
cardia, and  angina-like  attacks.  Phlebitis  and  thrombosis  of  various  vessels 
have  been  described, 

Sepiiccrmia  has  heen  demonstrated  in  a  number  of  cases  by  the  cultivation 
of  influenza  bacilli  from  the  circulating  blood. 

Peritonitis  is  rare.  Cholelithiasis  may  follow  an  attack.  The  increased 
prevalence  of  appendicitis  has  been  attributed  to  influenza. 

Various  renal  affections  have  been  noted,  G,  Baumgarten  has  called  at- 
tention to  the  frequency  of  nephritis.  Orchitis  has  been  also  seen.  Herpes 
is  common.  A  diffuse  erythema  sometimes  occurs,  occasionally  purpura.  Ca- 
tarrhal conjunctivitis  is  a  frequent  event.  Iritis,  and  in  rare  instances  optic 
neuritis,  have  been  met  with.  Acute  otitis  media  is  a  common  complication. 
I  have  seen  severe  and  persistent  vertigo  follow  influenza,  probably  from 
involvement  of  the  labyrinth.  Bronchiectasis  may  follow.  I  have  seen  sev- 
eral cases ;  in  a  fatal  one  of  throe  years'  duration  the  ioflueusa  bacilli  were 
present  in  the  sputum. 

Since  the  late  severe  epidemics  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  date  varioua 
ailments  or  chronic  ill  health  from  influenza.  In  many  cases  this  is  correct. 
It  is  astonishing  the  number  of  people  who  have  been  crippled  in  health  for 
years  after  an  attack. 

Dia^oiii. — During  a  pandemic  the  cases  offer  but  alight  difliculty.  The 
profoundness  of  the  prostration,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
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diaeaee,  is  one  of  the  most  characf eristic  features.  Id  the  respirator}'  forra 
the  diagnosis  may  be  made  by  the  bacteriological  examiDation  of  the  sputum, 
%  procedure  which  should  be  resorted  to  early  in  a  suspected  epidemic.  The 
differentiation  of  the  various  forms  has  been  already  sufficiently  considered. 

Treatment. — Isolation  should  be  practised  when  possible,  and  old  people 
should  be  guarded  against  all  possible  sources  of  infection.  The  secretions, 
nasal  and  bronchial,  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected.  In  every  case  the 
disease  should  be  regarded  as  serious,  and  the  patient  should  be  confined  to 
bed  until  the  fever  has  completely  disappeared.  In  this  way  alone  can  eerious 
complications  be  avoided.  From  the  outset  the  treatment  should  be  support- 
ing, and  the  patient  should  be  carefully  fed  and  well  nursed.  The  bowels 
should  be  opened  by  a  dose  of  calomel  or  a  saline  draught.  At  night  10  grains 
of  Dover's  powder  may  be  given.  At  the  onset  a  warm  bath  is  sometimes 
grateful  in  relieving  the  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs,  but  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  have  the  bed  well  warmed,  and  the  patient  should  be  given  after  it 
a  drink  of  hot  lemonade.  If  the  fever  is  high  and  there  is  delirium,  small 
doses  of  antipyrin  or  aspirin  (gr.  x,  0.6  gm.)  may  be  given  and  an  ice-cap 
applied  to  the  head.  The  medicinal  antiypyretica  should  be  used  with  cau- 
tion, as  profound  prostration  sometimes  occurs  after  their  employment.  Too 
much  stress  should  not  be  laid  upon  the  mental  features.  Delirium  may  be 
marked  even  with  slight  fever.  In  the  cases  with  great  cardiac  weakness  stimu- 
lants should  be  given  freely,  and  during  convalescence  strychnia  in  full  doses. 

The  intense  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  other  complications  should  re- 
ceive their  appropriate  treatment.  The  convalescence  requires  careful  man- 
agement, and  it  may  be  weeks  or  months  before  the  patient  is  restored  to  full 
health.  A  good  nutritious  diet,  change  of  air,  and  pleasant  surroundings  are 
ostiential.  The  depression  of  spirits  following  this  disease  is  one  of  its  most 
unpleasant  and  obstinate  features. 


DC.    WHOOPING   COUGH 

DeflnitioB. — A  specific  affection  due  in  all  probability  to  the  Bordet  bacil- 
lus, characterized  by  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  passages  and  a  series  of  con- 
vulsive coughs  which  end  in  a  long-drawn  inspiration  or  "whoop." 

Hiitory. — Ballonius,  in  his  Ephemerides,  describes  the  disease  as  it  ap- 
peared in  ISYS.  Glisson  and  Sydenham  in  the  following  century  gave  brief 
srr-ounts.  Willis  (Pharmaeeutice  Rationalis,  second  part,  1C74)  gave  a  much 
tjetter  description  and  called  it  an  "epidemical  disorder." 

Btiolt^. — The  disease  occurs  in  epidemic  form,  but  sporadic  cases  appear 
in  a  community  from  time  to  time.  It  is  directly  contagious  from  person  to 
person ;  but  dwelling- rooms,  houses,  school-rooms,  ahd  other  localities  may  be 
infected  by  a  sick  child.  It  is,  however,  in  this  way  less  contagious  than  other 
difleaees,  and  is  probably  most  often  taken  by  direct  contact.  Epidemics  pre- 
vail for  two  or  three  months,  usually  during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  have 
a  curious  relation  to  other  diseases,  often  preceding  or  following  epidemics  of 
measles,  less  frequently  of  scarlet  fever. 

Children  between  the  first  and  second  dentitions  are  most  liable  to  be 
attacked.     Sucklings  are,  however,  not  exempt,  and  I  hav«  seea  very  severe 
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attacks  in  infants  under  six  weeks.  Congenital  eases  are  described.  It  ia 
Etated  that  girls  are  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  boys.  Adults  and  old 
people  are  sometimes  attacked,  and  in  the  aged  it  may  be  a  very  serions  affec- 
tion. It  appears  to  be  most  contagious  in  the  catarrhal  period.  A  natural 
immunity  has  been  mentioned,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  child  may 
have  the  disease  in  a  very  mild  form.  As  a  rule,  one  attack  protects ;  second 
attacks  are  rare.  The  disease  is  more  than  twice  as  fatal  in  the  q^to  race 
as  in  others.     There  were  7,182  deaths  from  it  in  1909  in  .England. 

An  organism  has  been  described  by  Bordet  and  Gengou,  Bacillus  pertussis, 
resembling  in  certain  features  the  influenza  bacillua.  In  convalescents  the 
deviation  of  complement  reaction  is  present  and  the  serum  is  stated  to  agglu- 
tinate the  organism.  Apes  have  been  inoculated  with  the  production  of  a 
characteristic  pertusjsis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Whooping  cough  itself  has  no  special  pathological 
changes.  In  fatal  cases  pulmonary  complications,  particularly  broncho-pneu< 
monia,  are  usually  present.  Collapse  and  compensatory  emphysema,  vesicular 
and  interstitial,  are  found,  and  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  glands  are  enlarged. 
There  is  a  constant  lesion  of  the  trachea  with  the  presence  of  baailU  between 
the  columnar  cells. 

Symptom!. — There  is  a  variable  period  of  incubation  of  from  seven  to  ten 
days.  Catarrhal  and  paroxysmal  stages  can  be  recognized.  In  the  catarrhal 
stage  the  child  has  the  symptoms  of  an  ordinary  cold,  which  may  begin  with 
slight  fever,  running  at  the  nose,  injection  of  the  eyes,  and  a  bronchial  cough, 
usually  dry,  and  sometimes  giving  indications  of  a  spasmodic  character, 
Tniunseau  calls  attention  to  the  incessant  character  of  the  early  cough.  The 
fever  is  usually  not  high,  and  slight  attention  is  paid  to  the  symptoms,  which 
are  thought  to  be  those  of  a  simple  catarrh.  After  lasting  for  a  week  or  ten 
days,  instead  of  subsiding,  the  cough  becomes  worse  and  more  convulsive  in 
character. 

The  paroxysmal  stage,  marked  by  the  characteristic  cough,  dates  from  the 
first  appearance  of  the  "whoop."  The  fit  begins  with  a  scries  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  forcible  short  coughs  of  increasing  intensity,  between  which  no 
inspiratory  effort  is  made.  The  child  getsblue  in  the  face,  and  then  with  a 
deep  inspiration  the  air  is  drawn  into  the  lungs,  making  the  "whoop,"  which 
may  be  hoard  at  a  distance,  and  from  which  the  disease  takes  its  name.  A 
deep  inspiration  may  precede  the  series  of  spasmodic  expiratory  efforta.  Sev- 
eral coughing  fits  may  succeed  each  other  until  a  tenacious  mucus  is  ejected, 
usually  small  in  amount,  but  after  a  series  of  coughing  spells  a  considerable 
quantity  may  be  expectorated.  Vomiting  often  takes  place  at  the  end  of  a  par- 
oxysm, and  may  recur  so  frequently  in  the  day  that  the  child  does  not  get 
enough  food  and  becomes  emaciated.  There  may  be  only  four  or  five  attacks 
in  the  day,  or  in  severe  cases  they  may  recur  every  half-hour.  In  severe  and 
fatal  cases  the  paroxysms  may  exceed  one  hundred  daily.  During  the  par- 
oxysm the  thorax  is  very  strongly  compressed  by  the  powerful  expiratory 
efforts,  and,  as  very  little  air  passes  in  through  the  glottis,  there  are  signs  of 
defective  aeration  of  the  blood;  the  face  becomes  swollen  and  congested,  the 
veins  are  prominent,  the  eyeballs  protrude,  and  the  conjunctiva  become  deeply 
engorged.  Suffocation  indeed  seems  imminent,  when  with  a  deep,  crowing 
inspiration  air  enters  the  lungs  and  the  color  is  quickly  restored.     The  child 
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knows  for  a  few  moments  wlicn  the  attack  ib  coming  on,  and  tries  in  every 
way  to  check  it,  but  failing  to  do  bo,  ruDB  terrified  to  the  nurse  or  mother  to 
be  supported,  or  clutches  anything  near  by.  Few  diseases  are  more  painful  to 
witness.  In  severe  paroxysms  the  sphincters  may  be  opened.  The  urine  is 
said  to  be  of  high  specific  gravity  (1033-1033),  pale  yellow,  and  to  contain 
much  uric  acid. 

An  ulcer  may  form  under  the  tongue  from  rubbing  on  the  teeth  (Biga'a 
disease). 

During  the  attack,  if  the  chest  be  examined,  the  resonance  is  defective  in 
the  expiratory  stage,  full  and  clear  during  the  deep,  crowing  inspiration ;  but 
oQ  auscultation  during  the  latter  there  may  be  no  vesicular  murmur  heard, 
owing  to  the  slowness  with  which  the  air  passes  the  narrowed  glottis.  Bron- 
chial r&les  are  occasionally  heard. 

Among  circumstances  which  precipitate  a  paroxysm  are  emotion,  such  as 
crying,  and  any  irritation  about  the  throat.  Even  the  act  of  swallowing 
sometimes  seems  sufficient.  In  a  close  dusty  atmosphere  the  coughing  fits  are 
more  frequent:  After  lasting  for  three  or  four  weeks  the  attacks  become 
lighter  and  finally  cease.  In  cases  of  ordinary  severity  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease is  rarely  under  six  weeks. 

Complicationi  and  Sequela. — The  complications  and  eequeln  of  whooping 
cough  are  important.  During  the  extensive  venous  congestion,  htemorrhages 
are  very  apt  to  occur  in  the  form  of  petechise,  particularly  about  the  fore- 
head, ecchymosis  of  the  conjunctive,  and  even  bleeding  tears  of  blood  (Trous- 
seau) from  the  rupture  of  the  vessels,  epistaxis,  bleeding  from  the  ears,  and 
occasionally  hemoptysis.  Hemorrhage  from  the  boweis  is  rare.  Convulsions 
are  not  very  uncommon,  due  perhaps  to  the  extreme  engorgement  of  the 
cerebral  cortex.  Death  has  occurred  from  spasm  of  the  glottis.  Sudden 
death  has  been  caused  by  extensive  subdural  hemorrhage.  Paralysis  is  a  rare 
event  It  was  aesociated  with  3  of  my  series  of  130  cases,  but  in  none  of 
them  did  the  hemiplegia  come  on  during  the  paroxysm,  as  in  a  case  reported 
by  S.  West.  Valentine  (1901)  has  collected  79  cases,  chiefly  hemiplegias.  A 
Bpastic  paraplegia  may  fallow.     Acute  polyneuritis  is  a  rare  sequel. 

The  persistent  vomiting  may  induce  marked  amemia  and  wasting.  The 
jmlmonary  complications  are  extremely  serious.  During  the  severe  coughing 
epelU  interstitial  emphysema  may  be  induced,  more  rarely  pneumothorax.  I 
•aw  one  instance  in  which  rupture  occurred,  evidently  near  tlie  root  of  the 
long,  and  the  air  passed  along  the  trachea  and  readied  the  subcutaneous  tis- 
sues of  the  neck,  a  condition  which  has  been  known  to  become  general. 
Capillary  bronchitis,  lobular  and  pseudo-lobar  pneumonia  are  the  dangerous 
complications,  responsible  for  nine  out  of  ten  deaths  in  the  disease.  In  some  - 
cases  the  process  is  tuberculous.  Pleurisy  is  sometimes  met  with  and  occa- 
sionally lobar  pneumonia.  Enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands  is  very  com- 
mon in  whooping  cough,  and  has  been  thought  to  cause  the  disease.  It  may 
sometimes  be  sufficient  to  produce  dulness  over  the  manubrium.  During  the 
spaim  the  radial  pulse  ia  small,  the  right  heart  engorged,  and  during  and 
aft«r  the  attack  the  cardiac  action  is  very  much  disturbed.  Serious  damage 
may  result,  and  possibly  some  of  the  cases  of  severe  valvular  disease  in  chil- 
dren who  have  fiad  neither  rheumatic  nor  scarlet  fever  may  be  attributed 
to  the  terrible  heart  strain  during  a  prolonged  uttack.     Koplik  regards  the 
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swelling  about  tlie  fuce  and  eyes  as  aa  important  eign  of  the  heart  strain. 
Serioua  renal  complications  are  very  uncommon,  but  albumin  Bometimes  and 
sug&T  frequently  are  found  in  the  urine,  A  distressing  sequel  in  adults  ia 
asthma,  which  may  recur  at  intervals  for  a  year  or  more.  An  unusually 
marked  leucoeytosia  appears  early,  chiefly  of  the  lymphocytes  (Meunier), 

Diag^iona. — So  distinctive  is  the  "whoop"  of  the  disease  that  the  diag- 
nosia  is  very  easy;  but  occasionally  there  are  doubtful  cases,  particularly  dur- 
ing epidemics,  in  which  a  series  of  expiratory  coughs  occurs  without  any 
inspiratory  crow.  The  spasmodic  cough  due  to  enlarged  bronchial  glands 
may  cause  difficulty. 

Fro^osis. — If  we  include  ita  complications,  whooping  cough  is  a  very 
fatal  affection,  ranking  one  of  the  first  among  the  acute  infections  as  a  cause 
of  death  in  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

Prophylaxi>.-^The  disease  should  lie  placed  on  the  list  of  reportable  infec- 
tions. When  possible  the  sputum  should  be  collected  and  disinfected.  As  the 
organism  usually  disappears  within  two  weeks  from  the  appearance  of  the 
characteristic  cough  it  is  probable  that  there  is  little  danger  of  contagion  in 
the  later  stages.     A  prophylactic  vaccine  has  been  used. 

Treatment. — The  gravity  of  the  disease  is  scarcely  appreciated  by  the  pub- 
lie.  Children  with  the  disease  should  not  be  sent  to  school  or  exposed  in 
public  in  any  way.  There  is  more  reprehensible  neglect  ia  connection  with 
this  than  with  any  other  disease.  The  patient  should  be  isolated,  and  if 
the  paroxysms  are  at  all  severe,  at  rest  in  bed.  Fresh  air,  night  and  day. 
is  important,  but  in  cities  in  the  winter  this  is  not  easy  to  manage.  The 
treatment  is  notoriously  unsatisfactory.  Stock  vaccine  has  been  used  for 
treatment  with  some  benefit.  A  few  patients  are  promptly  cured.  Antiseptic 
measurcfl  have  been  extensively  tried.  Quinine  holds  its  own  with  many  prac- 
titioners; a  sixth  of  a  grain  may  be  given  three  times  a  day  for  each  month 
of  age,  and  a  grain  and  a  half  for  each  year  in  children  under  five.  The  use 
of  benzoin  inhalations  is  often  helpful.  For  the  catarrhal  symptoms  moderate 
dose.t  of  ipecac  are  probably  the  most  aaliafacfory.  Sedatives  are  by  far  the 
most  trustworthy  drugs  in  severe  cases,  and  paregoric  may  be  given  freely, 
particularly  to  give  rest  at  night.  Codeia  and  heroin  in  doses  proper  for  the 
age  often  give  much  relief.  Jacobi  advises  belladonna  in  full  doses,  as  much 
as  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  the  extract  to  a  child  of  six  or  eight  montiis  three 
times  a  day.     Children  can  often  be  taught  to  inhibit  an  attack. 

Other  remedies,  such  an  antipyrin  and  chloral  hydrate,  may  be  tried.  In 
older  ciiildren  and  in  adults  it  would  be  worth  while,  I  think,  to  try  the  intra- 
tracheal injections  of  olive-oil  and  iodoform,  which  are  sometimes  so  useful 
in  allaying  severe  paroxysmal  cough.  The  wearing  of  a  tight  abdominal 
binder  is  sometimes  of  value. 

After  the  severity  of  the  attack  haa  passed  and  convalescence  has  begun, 
the  child  should  be  watched  with  the  greatest  care.  It  is  just  at  this  period 
that  tlie  fatal  hronclio-pncumonias  are  apt  to  develop.  The  cough  sometimes 
persists  for  months  and  the  child  remains  weak  and  delicate.  Change  of  air 
should  l>e  tried.  Such  a  patient  should  be  fed  with  care  and  given  tonics  and 
cod-liver  oil. 
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X.    OONOOOOOUS   INFEOTION 


Sefl&ition. — An  acute  infectmn  with  a  ]irimary  losion,  usually  bleniiorrha- 
pia.  and  numerous  secondary  and  systemic  manifestations,  of  which  prosla- 
titis  and  epididymitis,  salpingitis,  arthritis,  synovitis  and  endocarditis  arc  the 
most  important.  The  Micrococcus  gonorrhwe  (gonocoecus)  was  described  by 
XeiBser,  in  1873. 

Gonorrhoea,  one  of  the  most  widespread  and  serious  of  infectious  diseases, 
presents  many  features  for  consideration.  It  is  not  a  killing  disease;  only  39 
fatal  cases  are  recorded  in  the  Registrar  General's  Report,  190!(,  for  England 
and  Wales,  but  as  a  cause  of  ill-health  and  dii^ahility  the  gonocoecus  occupies 
a  position  of  the  very  first  rank  among  its  fellows.  While  ■the  loc-al  lesion  is 
too  often  thought  to  be  trifling,  in  its  singular  obstinacy,  in  the  possibilities 
of  permanent  sexual  damage  to  the  individual  himself  and  still  more  in  the 
"grisly  troop"  which  may  follow  in  its  train,  gonorrlia'a  does  not  fall  very  far 
short  of  syphilis  in  importance. 

Etiology, — The  oi^nism  is  a  biscuit-shaped  micrococcus,  occurring  in 
pairs,  usually  within  the  leucocytes,  and  Is  always  found  in  the  primary  and 
BTstemic  lesions.  It  is  capable  of  cultivation,  and  the  disease  has  been  repro- 
duced by  inoculation  of  the  pure  culture. 

The  disease  ia  seen  in  men  and  women  aa  a  result  of  impure  sexual  inter- 
course, and  in  the  new-bom  from  vaginal  contamination,  and  in  older  chil- 
dren by  accidental  infection.  Ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  one  of  the  great 
caosee  of  blindness,  but  an  active  campaign  of  education  is  rapidly  reducing  the 
number  of  cases. 

The  gonocoecus  vaginitis  and  the  ophthalmia  are  very  serious  diseases  in 
children's  hospitals  and  in  infants'  homes.  The  story  of  the  gonocoecus 
infection  in  the  Babies'  Hospital,  New  York,  for  eleven  years,  as  told 
by  Holt  (N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  March,  1905),  illustrates  the  singular  obstinacy 
of  the  infection.  In  spite  of  the  greatest  care  and  precaution,  there 
were,  in  1903,  fi5  cases  of  vaginitis,  with  8  of  ophthalmia  and  Vi  of  arthritis. 
In  1904  there  were  52  cases  of  vaginitis,  only  16  of  which  would  have  been 
recognized  without  the  bacteriological  examination.  In  ail,  in  the  eleven 
years,  there  were  373  cases  of  vaginitis,  only  6  with  oplithalmia  and  26  with  ' 
arthritis.  Other  institutions  have  had  equally  sad  experiences.  Isolation  and 
prolonged  quarantine  are  tJie  only  measures  to  combat  sucw'ssfully  the  disease. 

The  immediate  and  remote  effects  of  the  gonocoecus  may  he  considered 
under — 

I,  The  primary  infection. 

II,  The  spread  in  the  gen i to-urinary  organs  by  direct  continuity, 

III,  Systemic  gonocoecus  infection. 

The  primary  lesion  we  need  not  here  consider,  hut  we  may  call  attention 
to  the  frequency  of  the  complications,  such  as  periurethral  abscess,  gonorrhceal 
prostatitis  in  the  male,  and  vaginitis,  endocervieitis,  and  inflammation  of  the 
glands  of  Bartholini  in  the  female. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  of  all  the  sequels  are  those  which  result  from 
the  ipread  by  direct  continuity  of  tissue.  Gonocoecus  salpingitiH  has  lieen 
shown  to  be  not  infrequent.     Metritis  and  ovaritis  are  also  occasionally  met 
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vith,  and  peritonitii<.  The  gonococcus  hag  been  found  in  pure  culture  in  cases 
of  acute  general  peritonitis.  Equally  important  is  the  cystitis,  which  is  proba- 
bly much  more  frequently  the  result  of  a  mixed  infection  than  due  to  the  gono- 
coccus itself.  There  is  some  danger  of  exteuBion  upward  through  the  ureters 
to  the  kidneys.    The  pyelitis,  like  the  cystitis,  is  usually  a  mixed  infection. 

Syatemio  Gonooocons  Infection. — (1)  Gonococcus  Sefticsuia  amp 
Pyemia. — ^Thayer  and  Blumer  first  cultivated  the  gonococci  from  the  blood 
in  a  case  in  my  wards,  and  the  eeptlcsmia  has  been  thoroughly  studied 
by  them  and  by  Cole,  who  has  divided  the  cases  into  four  groups: 
(1)  Those  with  endocarditis,  11  of  the  29  cases  collected  by  him.  The 
clinical  features  arc  thoRe  of  malignant  endocarditis;  two  of  the  cases 
recovered.  (2)  Cases  with  local  suppuration  and  the  general  features  of 
a  pyamia — of  the  six  cases  three  died.  The  septicremia  associated  with 
a  small  focus  of  suppuration  may  be  very  intense.  I  examined  the 
body  of  a  young  man  who  ten  days  after  the  onset  of  urethritis  had 
chills  and  high  fever;  he  became  profoundly  toxfemic  and  died  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fourth  day  from  the  chill.  Tliere  was  a  small  prostatic  abscess  and 
a  dark  tarry  fluid  blood,  unlike  anything  I  have  ever  seen.  (3)  Cases  vHh 
no  metastatic  local  affections  or  perhaps  only  slight  arthritis.  In  a  remark- 
able case  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  three  months  after  an  acute  gonor- 
rhcea  the  patient  had  a  fever  resembling  typhoid,  which  lasted  seven  weeks. 
Gonococci  were  cultivated  from  the  blood.  He  recovered  and,  as  Cole  sug- 
gests, such  cases  are  probably  more  common  than  we  suspect  (4)  Cases 
of  gonorrheal  puerperal  septictEtrtia,  of  which  several  instances  have  been  re- 
ported. Of  the  2d  cases  in  which  the  septictemia  was  demonstrated  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  organism  from  the  blood,  12  died.  The  endocarditis  will 
be  considered  later. 

(2)  Gonococcus  Abturitis. — In  many  respects  this  is  the  most  damag- 
ing, disabling,  and  serious  of  all  the  complications  of  gonorrhcea,  occurring  in 
from  2  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  It  occurs  more  frequently  in  males  than  in 
females;  43  to  7  in  one  series  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  (Cole).  In  a 
scries  of  252  cases  collected  by  Northrup,  230  were  in  males ;  130  cases  were 
between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age.  It  occurs,  as  a  rule,  during  an  acute 
attack  of  gonorrhoea.  In  208  of  Northrup's  serioB  there  was  a  urethral  dis- 
■  charge  while  in  liospital.  It  may  occur  as  the  attack  subsides,  or  even  when  it 
has  become  chronic.  A  gonorrhoea!  arthritis  of  great  intensity  may  occur  in 
a  newly  married  woman  infected  by  an  old  gleet  in  her  husband.  In  women 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  find  evidence  of  local  infection.  As  a  rule,  many 
joints  are  affected.  In  an  analysis  by  Cole  and  McCrae  of  the  involvement  of 
the  joints  in  gonococcus  arthritis  and  in  rheumatic  fever,  the  average  num- 
ber in  the  former  was  double  that  in  the  latter.  In  Northrup's  series  three 
or  more  joints  were  affected  in  175  casea,  one  joint  in  56  cases.  It  is  pecul- 
iar in  attacking  certain  joints  which  are  rarely  involved  in  rheumatic  fever, 
as  the  stemo-clavicular,  the  inter-vertebral,  the  temporo-maxillary  and  sacro- 
iliac. 

The  anatomical  changes  are  variable.  The  inflammation  is  often  peri- 
articular, and  extends  along  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons.  When  effusion 
occurs  in  the  joints  it  rarely  becomca  purulent.  It  has  more  commonly  the 
characters  of  a  synovitis.     About  the  wrist  and  hand  suppuration  some- 
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time*  occurs  in  the  slieaths.  The  gonococcue  itself  Je  present  in  the  inflamed 
joint  or  in  the  peri-arthritic  es:udate,  and  may  often  be  obtained  in  pure  cul- 
ture. Sometimes  the  cultures  are  negative.  Mixed  infection  with  staphylo- 
cocci or  streptococci  is  very  rare. 

Clinical  Cou rae.— Variability  and  obstinacy  are  the  two  most  distinguish- 
ing features.     The  following  are  the  most  important  clinical  forms: 

(a)  Artkralgic,  in  which  there  are  wandering  pains  about  the  joints, 
without  redness  or  swelling.     These  persist  for  a  long  time. 

(6)  Polyarlhritic,  in  which  several  joints  become  affected.  The  fever  in 
alight;  the  local  inflammation  may  fix  itaelf  in  one  joint,  but  more  com- 
monly several  become  swollen  and  tender.  In  this  form  cerebral  and  cardiac 
complications  may  occur. 

(c)  Acute  gonococcus  arthritis,  in  which  a  joint,  usually  the  knee,  be- 
comes suddenly  involved.  The  pain  is  severe,  the  swelling  extensive,  and  due 
chiefly  to  peri-articular  <£dema.  The  general  fever  is  not  at  all  proportionate 
to  the  intensity  of  the  local  signs.  The  exudate  usually  resolves,  though  sup- 
puration occasionally  supervenes. 

(d)  Chronic  Hydrarthrosis, — This  is  usually  mono-articular,  and  is  par- 
ticularly apt  to  involve  the  knee.  It  comes  on  often  without  pain,  redness, 
or  swelling.  Formation  of  pus  is  rare.  It  occurred  only  twice  in  96  cases 
tabulated  by  Nolen. 

(e)  Bursal  and  St/novial  Form. — This  attacks  chiefly  the  tendons  and 
their  sheaths  and  the  burste  and  the  periosteum.  The  articulations  may  not 
be  affected.  The  burste  of  the  patella,  the  olecranon,  and  the  tendo  Achillis 
are  most  apt  to  be  involved. 

(f)  Septiccemic. — In  which  with  an  acute  arthritis  the  gonococci  invade 
the  blood,  and  the  picture  is  that  of  an  intense  septico-pyiemla,  usually  with 
endocarditis. 

(g)  The  Painful  Heel  of  Oonorrhaa. — This  is  a  remarkable  form  of  podo- 
dynia  dile  to  local  periosteal  thickening  and  exostosis  on  the  oh  calcis,  causing 
pain  and  great  disability.  Baer  has  demonstrated  the  gonococcus  in  the  peri- 
osteal lesion. 

Cofnpiirfl/ions.^Iritis  ie  not  infrequent  and  may  recur  with  successive 
attacks.  The  visceral  complications  are  serious.  Endocarditis,  pericarditis, 
and  pleurisy  may  occur. 

Treatment. — The  primary  Infection — usually  urethritis — should  be  ac- 
tively treated.  Of  special  measures,  the  use  of  a nti gonococcus  serum  and 
vaccine  treatment  are  worthy  of  trial;  either  will  help  some  cases,  both  fall 
in  many.  Good  food,  fresh  air,  and  open  bowels  are  important.  Drugs  are 
of  little  value,  especially  sodium  salicylate  and  potassium  iodide.  Phenacetine 
or  aspirin  may  be  given  for  the  pain. 

The  local  treatment  is  very  important.  In  acute  cases,  fixation  of  the 
joints  is  very  beneficial,  and  in  the  chronic  forms,  massage  and  passive  mo- 
tion. Counter-irritation  by  the  cautery  or  blisters,  active  hyperemia  by 
baking  or  passive  by  the  Bier  method  are  all  useful.  A  distended  joint  may 
be  tapped  and  then  tightly  bandaged.  The  surgical  treatment  is  more  satis- 
factory in  severe  cases  and  good  results  usually  follow  incision  and  irrigation. 
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Definition. — A  form  of  intestinal  flux,  usually  of  an  acute  type,  occurring 
sporadically  and  in  severe  epidemics,  attacking  children  as  well  as  adults, 
characterized  by  pain,  frequent  passages  of  blood  and  mucus,  and  due  to  the 
action  of  a  speciflc  bacillus,  of  which  there  are  various  strains. 

Etiology. — Owing  to  improved  sanitation,  dysentery  has  bocome  loss  fre- 
quent. In  temperate  climates  sporadic  cases  occur  from  time  to  time,  and  at 
intervals  epidemics  prevail,  particularly  in  overcrowded  tnstitntionB.  The  sla- 
tifitica  of  general  hospitals  for  the  past  twenty  years  show  a  decided  increase 
in  the  number  of  eases  admitted,  Eecords  of  widespread  epidemics  have  been 
collected  by  Woodward.  The  most  serious  was  that  wliich  prevailed  from  1847 
to  1856.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  epidemics  of  the  disease  have  become 
less  frequent.  In  institutions,  particularly  in  overcrowded  asylums,  dysen- 
tery is  very  common,  and  this  form  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  valuable 
report  by  Mott  and  Durham,  In  the  tropics  "dysentery  is  a  destructive  giant 
compared  to  which  strong  drink  is  a  mere  phantom"  (Macgregor).  Dysen- 
tery is  one  of  the  great  camp  diseases,  and  it  has  been  more  destructive  to 
armies  than  powder  and  shot.  In  the  Federal  service  during  the  civil  war, 
according  to  Woodward,*  there  were  259,0'i'l  cases  of  acute  and  28,451  cases 
of  chronic  dysentery.  The  disease  prevails  in  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines, 
and  to  a  less  extent  in  Cuba,  In  the  South  African  campaign  dysentery  pre- 
vailed widely.  For  many  years  a  very  fatal  form  of  dysentery  has  prevailed 
in  Japan,  particularly  in  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  having  a  mortality 
of  from  26  to  27  per  cent.;  in  1809  there  were  125,989  eases,  with  26,70!) 
deaths  (Eldridge).  It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  severe  epidemics 
of  acute  dysentery  occurring  in  the  tropics  are  of  the  bacillary  type,  and  the 
same  form  prevails  in  temperate  climates. 

Bacillus  Dysenteri^^r. — In  1898,  Shiga,  a  Japanese  obser^'er,  found  in 
the  dysentery  prevailing  in  his  country  a  bacillus  with  special  characters, 
which  he  considered  to  be  the  specific  cause  of  the  disease. 

Fle.\ner  and  Barker,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Commission  for  the  Study  of 
Tropical  Diseases,  found  in  tlie  dysentery  in  the  Philippine  Islands  an  iden- 
ti<'al  organism,  and  it  has  been  made  the  subg'ect  of  very  careful  study  by  Flex- 
ncr,  and  also  by  R.  P.  Strong,  Musgrave,  and  Craig,  of  the  United  States 
army.  It  has  also  been  found  in  cases  of  dysentery  from  Porto  Rico.  The 
organism  appears  to  be  constantly  present  in  the  acute  dysentery  of  the 
tropics.  In  Manila,  according  to  Strong  and  Musgrave,  of  1,328  cases,  712 
were  of  the  acute  specific  variety,  55  suspected  specific  cases,  and  661  of 
amcebic  dysentery.  Krusc,  in  an  outbreak  at  Laar,  in  Germany,  in  which 
300  persons  were  attacked,  has  isolated  aa  identical  bacillus.  Vedder  and 
Duval  demonstrated  that  sporadic  cases  in  adults  in  Philadelphia,  as  well  as 
epidemics  of  dysentery  in  the  Ijincaster  County  Asylum,  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  the  almshouse  at  New  Haven,  were  due  to  this  organism.  Duval  and  Bas- 
sctt  demonstrated  that  cerlain  forma  of  summer  diarrhoeas  of  infants  were 

'Mpcliral  ami  MiirKical  History  nf  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Mptliral,  vol,  ii,  Th« 
mnet  cxliuiintive  treatiHe  fxtniit  im  intoBfinal  fluxes — an  emluriug  monunwnt  to  the 
industry  unU  ability  of  the  aiitlior. 
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due  to  infection  with  if.  dyaenteria.  The  Rockefeller  Institute  conducted  a 
collective  investigation  into  the  cause  of  infantile  diarrh(eaB  in  Boston,  New 
I'ork,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  Several  obeetvera,  under  Flexner's  direc- 
tion, studied  413  cases  and  found  the  dysentery  bacillus  present  in  27t)  or 
63.2  per  cent. 

The  strain  of  the  bacillus  moat  frequently  found  in  the  United  States  is 
the  "Flexner-Hairifl"  type.  It  is  now  conceded  that  a  number  of  strains  of 
the  bacillus  occur.  This  fact  has  been  determined  by  the  relative  agglutina- 
tive power  of  immune  serum  upon  the  bacilli  isolated,  as  well  as  by  the  action 
of  the  Utter  upon  various  sugars.  The  lesions  produced  by  the  difCerent 
strains  are  identical.  The  organism  agglutinates  with  the  blood  sorum  of 
cases  with  acute  dysentery  as  well  as  with  the  serum  of  immunized  animals. 

Infection  takes  place  by  the  mouth.  The  organisms  are  widely  distributed 
by  the  fsces  of  persons  suffering  with  the  disease  and  also  by  dysentery  "car- 
riers." In  institutions  food  and  drink  readily  become  contaminated.  I'ob- 
eibly,  too,  the  germs  are  distributed  by  flies  and  dust. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — In  the  acute  cases,  when  death  has  occurred  on  the 
fourth  to  the  seventh  day,  tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine  is 
swollen,  of  a  deep-red  color,  and  presents  elevated,  coarse  corrugations  and 
folds.  In  addition  to  the  intense  hypersemia  there  are  spots  of  htemorrhage 
scattered  through  the  swollen  mucosa.  Over  the  surface  there  is  usually  a 
superficial  necrotic  layer,  which  can  be  brushed  off  lightly  with  tlie  finger. 
This  may  be  in  patches,  or  uniform  over  large  areas.  Tiiere  is  no  ulceration, 
only  the  superficial,  general  necrosis  of  the  mucosa.  The  solitary  follicles  are 
swollen  and  red,  but  the  prominence  is  obscured  in  the  involvement  of  the 
entire  mucosa.  In  cases  of  great  inteosity  the  entire  coats  of  the  colon  may 
be  stiff  and  thick,  and  the  mucous  membrane  enormously  increased  in  thick- 
ness, grayish  black  in  color,  extensively  necrotic,  and,  in  places,  gangrenous. 
The  serous  surface  is  often  deeply  injected.  The  ileum  is,  in  many  cases, 
involved,  having  a  deeply  lucmorrhagic  mucosa,  with  a  superficial  necrosis. 
In  the  subacute  cases  there  is  not  the  same  great  thickening  of  the  intestinal 
wall,  the  solitary  follicles  are  more  swollen,  there  is  less  necrosis,  and,  while 
there  are  no  olcers,  there  are  superficial  erosions. 

Symptoma. — According  to  Strong  and  Musgrave,  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion is  not  more  than  forty-eight  hours.  The  onset,  which  is  usually  sudden, 
is  characterized  by  slight  fever,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  frequent  stools. 
At  firet  mucus  is  passed,  but  within  twenty-four  hours  blood  appears  with  it, 
or  there  is  pure  blood.  There  is  a  constant  desire  to  go  to  stool,  with  great 
straining  and  tenesmus;  every  hour  or  half  hour  there  may  be  a  small  amount 
of  blood  and  mucus  passed.  Tlie  temperature  rises  and  may  reach  103"  or 
104°.  The  pulse  increases  in  frequency,  and  in  the  severer  cases  becomes 
very  small.  The  tongue  is  coated  with  a  white  fur,  and  there  is  excessive 
thirst.  In  the  very  acute  cases  the  patient  becomes  seriously  ill  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  the  movements  increase  in  frequency,  the  pain  is  of  great  inten- 
sity, the  patient  becomes  delirious,  and  death  may  occur  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day.  In  cases  of  moderate  severity  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms 
abates,  the  stools  lessen,  the  temperature  falls,  and  witliln  two  or  three  weeks 
Ihe  patient  is  convalescent.  The  mortality  in  the  severe  forms  is  vi'ry  high. 
There  is  a   subacute  form  which  lasts  for  many  weeks  or  mouths.     The 
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patienta  become  greatly  emaeiatt-d,  having  from  three  to  five  etoolB  in  tlie 
twenty-four  houra.  The  Bacillus  dysenleruB  is  found  in  the  stools,  and  it 
agglutinati«  readily  with  the  blood  serum. 

Other  Clinioal  Types. — The  foregoing  account  describes  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  bacillary  dysentery  as  seen  in  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  the  tropics. 
The  clinical  features  of  bacillary  dysentery  in  adults  in  temperate  climates 
differ  in  no  egeential  maimer  from  thoee  already  described.  Although  the 
evidence  hardly  warrants  ub  at  present  in  making  the  sweeping  statement  that 
all  non-amcebic  cases  of  dysentery  are  bacillary  in  origin,  yet  experience  will 
probably  demonstrate  eventually  that  this  is  the  case.  What  is  known  as  the 
acute  catarrhal  dysentery  is  probably  a  sporadic  form  due  to  the  BacUlut 
dysenteria.  Diphtheritic  dysentery  is  a  type  of  the  bacillary  form  with  great 
nocroEis  and  infiltration  of  the  mucosa.  There  may  be  rapid  gangrene  and 
a  fatal  termination  within  twenty-four  hours.  A  secondary  diphtheritic  dys- 
entei?  is  a  common  terminal  event  in  many  acute  and  chronic  diseases,  and 
a  bacillus  of  the  Shiga  type  has  been  isolated  from  these  cases.  Vedder  and 
Duval  have  demonstrated  that  the  bacillus  is  present  in  tbem. 

CompIicatioiLB  aad  Sequelae. — Periioniiia  is  rare,  due  either  t«  extension 
through  the  wall  of  the  bowel  or  to  perforation.  When  this  occurs  about  the 
cfecal  region,  perityphlitis  results;  when  low  down  in  the  rectum,  periproc- 
titis. In  108  autopsies  collected  by  Woodward  perforation  occurred  in  11, 
Abscess  of  the  liver,  so  common  in  the  amtebic  form,  is  very  rare.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note,  as  illustrating  the  probable  type  of  the  disease,  how  com- 
paratively rare  abscess  of  the  liver  was  during  the  American  civil  war.  Very 
few  cases  occurred  in  the  South-African  War  (Rolleston). 

In  the  tropics  malaria  and  acute  dysentery  very  often  coexist.  With  refer- 
ence to  typhoid  fever,  as  a  complication,  Woodward  mentions  that  the  com- 
bination was  exceedingly  frequent  during  the  civil  war,  and  diaracteristic 
lesions  of  both  diseases  coexisted.    In  civil  practice  it  is  extremely  rare. 

Sydenham  noted  that  dysentery  was  sometimes  associated  with  rheumatic 
pains,  and  in  certain  epidemics  joint  swellings  have  been  especially  prevalent. 
They  are  not  of  the  nature  of  rheumatic  fever,  hut  rather  analogous  to  those 
of  gonorrhoeal  arthritis.  In  severe  eases  there  may  be  pleurisy,  thrombosis, 
pericarditis,  endocarditis,  and  occasionally  pygemic  manifestations,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  pylephlebitis.  Chronic  nephritis  is  also  anoccasional 
sequel.  In  protracted  eases  there  may  be  an  anaemic  cedema.  An  interesting 
sequel  of  dysentery  is  paralysis.  Woodward  reports  8  cases.  Weir  Mitchell 
mentions  it  as  not  uncommon,  occurring  chiefly  in  the  form  of  paraplegia. 
As  in  other  scute  fevers,  this  Is  due  probably  to  a  neuritis,  Remlinger,  in 
two  cases  of  non-amcebic  dysentery  in  Tunis,  observed  an  epididymitis  during 
convalescence.  Gonorrhoea  was  excluded.  In  a  third  ease  the  dysentery  was 
complicated  by  an  abscess  of  the  spleen,  which  ruptured,  causing  death.  In- 
testinal stricture  is  a  rare  sequence — so  rare  that  no  case  was  reported  at  the 
Surgeon-General's  office  during  the  civil  war.  It  appears  to  be  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  East.  Among  the  sequelce  of  chronic  dysentery,  in  persons  who 
have  recovered  a  certain  measure  of  health,  may  be  mentioned  persistent  dys- 
pepsia and  irritability  of  the  bowels. 

SiagnoaiB, — In  the  acute  specific  form  the  blood  serum  agglutinates  tlit; 
dysentery  bacillus.    The  "I'lexner-Harris"  type  of  the  organism  agglutinates 
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in  dilutions  of  from  1  to  1,000  up  to  1  to  1,500.  This  ia  the  form  of  the 
orgauiBm  that  prevails  in  the  United  States.  The  "Shiga"  type  agglutinates 
less  readily.  The  blood  serum  of  a  dysenterie  patient  will  agglutinate  both 
h'P^>  but  the  former  more  readily  than  the  latter.  In  all  non-amoebic 
tiyeenteries  efforts  should  be  made  to  isolate  the  dysentRry  bacillus  from  the 
-tools. 

Treatment. — Flint  hfis  shown  that  sporadic  dysentery  is,  in  its  slighter 
grades  at  least,  a  self-limited  disease,  which  runs  its  course  in  eight  or  nine 
days.  Reading  the  report  of  his  cases,  one  is  struck,  however,  with  their  com- 
parative mildness. 

Prophylactic. — The  same  prophylactic  precautions  should  be  followed 
as  are  adopted  in  typhoid  fever.  Flexner  and  Gay  have  shown  that  animals 
can  be  protected  from  infection  by  a  previous  treatment  with  immune  horse 
serum.  Protective  and  curative  serums  have  been  prepared  and  are  now  on 
the  market. 

I.  Acute  Dysentebt. — The  patient  should  be  absolutely  at  rest  <n  bed. 
He  should  be  kept  warm  and  have  a  flannel  abdominal  binder  applied.  The 
diet  should  be  very  simple — whey,  egg  albumen,  barley  or  rice  water,  and 
strained  gruels.  Enough  water  should  be  given  to  relieve  tliirst.  If  vomiting 
occurs,  nothing  should  be  given  by  mouth  for  some  hours,  and  if  the  patient 
requires  fluid  this  can  be  given  by  infusion.  Hot  applications  to  the  abdomen 
are  useful.  If  the  patient  is  seen  early  in  the  attacli,  free  purgation  is  advisa- 
ble, for  which  sodium  sulphate  and  Roclielle  salts  are  beet.  Either  may  be 
given  in  dosea  of  two  drachms  (8  gm.)  for  two  doses  an  hour  apart  and  later 
half  the  amount  every  three  hours  until  the  bowels  have  moved  freely.  By 
this  treatment  the  course  is  sometimes  cut  short.  If  the  attack  is  well  estab- 
lished, the  use  of  purgatives  must  be  determined  by  the  conditions  present. 
If  solid  fffical  matter  is  being  passed,  a  purgative  is  indicated,  castor  oil  being 
the  best  (5  vi,  25  c.  c).  Until  the  bowels  have  been  thoroughly  cleared, 
purgation  is  indicated. 

Medicinal. — Bismuth  in  large  doses  often  has  a  beneficial  effect.  Thirty 
to  sisty  grains  (2  to  4  gm.)  should  be  given  every  hour.  Minute  doses  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury,  one  hundredth  of  a  grain  every  two  hours,  were  recom- 
mended by  Ringer.  For  the  relief  of  pain  and  to  quiet  the  bowel,  morphia 
is  the  most  useful  drug  and  is  to  be  preferred  to  opium  by  moutii.  It  should 
be  given  hypodermically  in  large  doses  (gr.  1-4  to  1-3,  O.OIG  to  0.022  gm.), 
and  repeated  according  to  the  needs  of  the  patient.  If  tenesmus  is  not 
marked,  opium  can  be  given  as  the  starch  and  laudanum  enema,  in  which 
thirty  minims  (2  c.  c.)  of  laudanum  are  given.  The  ipecacuanha  treatment  is 
not  90  suitable  for  the  bacillary  as  for  the  amcebic  form,  with  which  it  will  be 
considered. 

Local  Treatment. — During  the  acute  stages  this  may  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  should  be  employed  whenever  possible.  Normal  saline  or  sodium 
bicartfonate  (1  per  cent.)  solution  at  the  body  temperature  can  be  used.  This 
should  be  given  very  gently  and  with  the  hips  elevated.  If  there  is  rectal 
irritation,  a  cocaine  or  morphia  suppository  should  be  given  beforehand. 
As  the  symptoms  lessen,  the  quantity  of  fluid  can  be  increased  and  other 
solutions  used,  such  as  boric  acid  (5  per  cent.),  salicylic  acid  (1  per  cent.)  o^ 
alum  (1  to  200). 
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With  convak-scencc  the  diet  aliould  l>c  incrcaw>d  very  gradually  and  only 
eimple  foods  allowed.  The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet  until  all  danger  of  a  re- 
lapBe  is  over.    This  is  most  important  in  the  prevention  of  a  chronic  dysentery. 

Serum  Therapy. — Shiga  produced  a  polyvalent  serum  by  immunizing 
horses,  by  which  he  claims  to  have  reduced  the  mortality  in  "endemic"  dys- 
entery in  Japan  from  about  35  per  cent,  to  9  per  cent.  Oood  results  have 
been  reported  from  the  use  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  and  Lister  Institute 
serums,  which  should  be  given  in  doses  of  20  e.  c.  two  or  three  times  a  dav. 

II.  Chronic  Dysentehy. — The  patient  should  be  at  rest  in  bed  and  on 
simple  diet,  milk,  boiled,  peptonized  or  fermented,  whey,  beef  juice,  and  eggs. 
In  some  caset;  milk  may  have  to  be  given  well  diluted  or  in  small  amounts, 
but  it  usually  agrees  well,  ]t  is  well  to  give  an  occasional  purge  (castor  oil, 
S  Es,  15  c.  c.)  to  enijity  the  bowels.  Drugs  by  mouth  arc  not  of  great  value. 
Bismuth,  if  used,  should  be  in  large  doses  (3  i,  4  gm.)  every  three  hour* 
while  the  patient  is  awake.  Opium  should  not  be  given  as  a  routine  measure, 
as  there  is  great  danger  of  forming  a  habit.  If  employed,  it  is  best  given  in 
the  starch  and  laudanum  enema. 

Local  Treatment. — This  is  most  rational  and  should  be  carried  out  thor- 
oughly. If  the  rectum  is  irritable,  a  cocaine  or  morphine  suppository  should 
be  given  half  an  hour  previously.  The  irrigation,  at  the  body  temperature, 
should  be  given  very  gently,  the  patient  encouraged  to  retain  it  as  long  as 
possible,  and  the  amount  gradually  increased  up  to  two  litres  if  possible.  One 
irrigation  a  day  is  usually  enough.  Silver  nitrate  solution  is  probably  the 
best  (1  to  5,000  at  first  and  increased  to  1  to  500).  Boric  acid  (ft  per  cent.), 
salicylic  acid  (2  per  cent.),  alum,  or  tannic  acid  (3  per  cent.)  may  also  be 
used.  With  any  of  these  an  occasional  irrigation  of  saline  solution  is  useful. 
With  improvement  the  frequency  of  t!ie  irrigations  should  be  reduced.  In  the 
obstinate  cases  an  appendicostomy  may  be  done  and  the  bowel  irrigated 
through  the  opening. 

Xn.     MALTA    FEVER 

(Undiilant  Fever,  Mediterranean  Fever) 

Definition. — A  specific  fever,  caused  by  the  Micrococcus  melitensia,  char- 
acterized by  undulatory  pyrexial  rela|iRes,  profuse  sweats,  rheumatic  pains, 
arthritis,  and  an  enlarged  spleen.  It  is  spread,  as  a  rule,  through  the  agency 
of  goat's  milk. 

Diatribntion. — The  disease  prevails  in  the  Mediterranean  littoral,  and  en- 
demic foci  exist  in  India,  Africa,  China,  and  Manila.  In  the  goat  raising 
sections  of  Texas  the  disease  is  endemic  (Gentry  and  Ferenbaugh).  In  the 
Malta  garrison  in  the  seven  years  1S9S-1H04,  there  were  2,229  cases,  with 
an  average  case  duration  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  and  with  77  deaths. 
About  tiie  same  number  of  eases  occurred  in  the  fleet.  Since  the  introduction 
of  prophylactic  measures  the  disease  baa  practically  disappeared  from  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  has  diminished  greatly  in  the  civil  population. 

Etiology. — The  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  of  this  remarkable  disease 
we  owe  to  the  work  of  British  army  surgeons  stationed  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta, 
particularly  to  Marston,  Bruce,  and  liuglies.     In  188G  Bruce  isolated  an  or- 
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ganism  which  he  called  Micrococcus  melitensis  from  the  spleen  and  blood. 
Iluglies,  Wright,  Semple,  and  others  confirmed  tliis.  In  1904-1905  a  Gov- 
ernment ConnuiBsion  began  a  etudy  on  the  island  of  the  problems  of  the  dis- 
ease in  all  its  aspects.  It  was  shown  to  be  a  septieffiinia,  due  to  the  above- 
named  organism,  which  had  an  unusually  prolonged  saprophytic  existence. 
Zamit  showed  that  the  goats,  the  most  ImpoTtatit  animals  in  the  domestic 
life  of  Malta,  were  largely  infected,  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  having  the  niicro- 
eoccns  in  their  milk.  Monkeys  were  successfully  infected  witli  milk  which 
contained  the  organisms.  Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  stop  the  use  as  far  as 
possible  of  goat's  milk  for  the  troops,  with  the  result  that  the  number  of  cases 
feU  from  750  in  1905  to  145  in  1906,  and  to  7  for  nine  months  of  1907. 
There  were  no  cases  in  1907  in  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  since  this  date 
the  disease  has  disappeared  in  the  garrison  and  in  the  fleet. 

The  micrococcus  enters  the  ayatem  through  the  gastro-intestinal  tract. 
Huss  and  Kyre  think  it  may  also  be  transmitted  by  mosijuitoes.  It  may  spread 
liy  the  infcclion  of  food  by  flies  or  by  the  fingers. 

Symptonu. — There  is  no  specific  fever  which  presents  the  same  remark- 
able group  of  phenomena.  The  period  of  incubation  is  from  six  to  ten  days. 
■■Clinically  the  fever  has  a  peculiar  irregular  temperature  curve,  consisting 
of  intermittent  waves  or  undulations  of  pyrexia,  of  a  distinctly  remittent 
character.  These  pyrexial  waves  or  undulations  last,  as  a  rule,  from  one  to 
three  weeks,  with  an  apyrexial  interval  lasting  for  two  or  more  days.  In  rare 
cases  the  remissions  may  become  so  marked  as  to  give  an  almost  intermittent 
character  to  the  febrile  curve,  clearly  distinguishable,  however,  from  the  par- 
oxysms of  paludic  infection.  This  pyrexial  condition  is  usually  much  pro- 
longed, having  an  uncertain  duration,  lasting  for  even  six  months  or  more. 
Unlike  paludism,  its  course  is  not  markedly  affected  by  the  administration  of 
quinine.  Its  course  is  often  irregular  and  even  erratic  in  nature.  This  py- 
rexia is  usually  accompanied  by  obstinate  constipation,  progressive  aniemia, 
and  debility.  It  is  often  complicated  with  and  followed  by  neuralgic  symp- 
toms referred  to  the  peripheral  or  central  nervous  system,  arthritic  effusions, 
painful  inflammatory  conditioos  of  certain  fibrous  structures,  of  a  localized 
nature,  or  swelling  of  the  testicles"  (Hughes).  There  Is  a  malignant  type, 
in  which  the  disease  may  prove  fatal  within  a  week  or  ten  days ;  an  undulatory 
type — the  common  variety — in  which  the  fever  is  marked  by  intermittent 
waves  or  nndulationa  of  variable  length,  separated  hy  periods  of  apyrexia  and 
freedom  from  symptoms.  In  this  really  lie  the  peculiar  features  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  unfortunate  victim  may  suffer  a  series  of  relapses  which  may 
extend  from  three  months,  the  average  time,  to  two  years.  Lastly,  there  is 
an  intermittent  type,  in  which  the  patient  may  simply  have  daily  pyrexia 
toward  evening,  without  any  special  complications,  and  may  do  well  and  be 
able  to  go  about  his  work,  and  yet  at  any  time  the  other  serious  features  of 
the  disease  may  develop. 

The  blood  serum  of  a  patient  with  Malta  fever  agglutinates  the  Micrococ- 
eta  melitensis.  For  diagnosis,  cultures  from  the  blood  may  be  made  or,  if 
other  procedures  fail,  from  the  spleen. 

The  mortality  is  slight,  only  about  2  per  cent.  There  are  no  characteristic 
morbid  lesions,  but  the  spleen  is  enlarged,  dark  and  soft.  Malta  fever  can 
now  be  readily  differentiated  from  typhoid  fever  and  malaria.     The  prophg' 
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latia  is  aelf-evident,  and  the  brilliant  work  of  the  commission  has  already 
reduced  the  incidence  of  the  disease  to  a  minimum.  The  disease  has  disap 
peared  from  Gibraltar  since  the  importation  of  goats  from  Malta  has  been 
stopped. 

Treatment. — General  measures  suitable  to  typhoid  fever  are  indicated. 
Fluid  food  should  be  given  during  the  febrile  period.  Vaccines  may  be  used 
and  good  results  have  been  reported.  Hydrotherapy,  either  the  bath  or  the 
cold  pack,  should  be  used  every  third  hour  when  the  temperature  is  above 
103°  F.  Otherwise  the  treatment  is  symptomatic.  No  drugs  appear  to  have 
any  special  influence  on  the  fever.  A  change  of  climate  seems  to  promote 
convalescence. 

Xm.    CHOLERA  ASUTIOA 

Definition. — A  specific,  infectious  disesfic,  caused  by  the  comma  bacillus 
of  Koch,  and  characterized  clinically  by  violent  purging  aud  rapid  collapse. 

Historical  Sommary. — Cholera  has  been  endemic  in  India  from  a  remote 
period,  but  only  within  the  last  century  did  it  make  inroads  into  Europe  and 
America.  An  extensive  epidemic  occurred  in  1832,  in  which  year  it  was 
brought  in  immigrant  ahipa  from  Great  Britain  to  Quebec.  It  travelled  alonf; 
the  lines  of  traffic  up  the  Great  Lakes,  and  finally  reached  as  far  west  as  the 
military  posts  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  In  the  same  year  it  entered  the 
United  States  by  way  of  New  York.  There  were  recurrences  of  the  disease 
in  1835-'36.  In  1848  it  entered  the  country  through  New  Orleans,  and  spread 
widely  up  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  across  the  continent  to  California.  In 
1849  it  again  appeared.  In  1854  it  was  introduced  by  immigrant  ships  into 
New  York  and  prevailed  widely  throughout  the  country.  In  1866  and  in 
1867  there  were  less  sertous  epidemics.  In  1873  it  again  appeared  in  the 
United  States,  but  did  not  prevail  widely.  In  1884  there  was  an  outbreak 
in  Europe,  and  again  in  1893  and  1893.  Although  occasional  cases  have 
been  brought  by  ship  to  the  quarantine  stations  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  the  disease  has  not  gained  a  foothold  in  either  country  since 
1873.  It  has  prevailed  continuously  in  the  Philippines  since  1901,  but  is 
now,  1912,  well  under  coutrol.  For  the  past  ten  years  it  has  prevailed  widely 
in  the  near  and  far  East.  Bussia  has  suffered  severely  since  1907,  but  last 
year,  1911,  there  were  comparatively  few  cases.  In  IDll  cholera  prevailed  in 
Italy,  North  Africa  and  Madeira.  There  were  outbreaks  in  Asia  Jtinor,  Ara- 
bia and  Turkey,  and  the  usual  prevalence  in  India.  To  the  United  States, 
during  1911,  cholera  was  frequently  conveyed  by  ships  from  Italy,  but  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  controlling  it.  A  number  of  cholera  "carriers"  were 
found. 

Etiology. — In  1884  Koch  announced  the  discovery  of  the  specific  organ- 
ism of  this  disease.  Subsequent  observations  have  confirmed  his  statement 
that  the  comma  bacillus,  as  it  is  termed,  occurs  constantly  in  the  true  cholera, 
and  in  no  other  disease.  It  has  the  form  of  a  slightly  bent  rod,  which  is 
thicker,  but  not  more  than  about  half  the  length  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and 
sometimes  occurs  in  corkscrew-like  or  S  forma.  The  organisms  grow  upon 
a  great  variety  of  media  and  display  distinctive  and  characteristic  appear- 
ances.   Koch  found  them  in  the  water  tanks  in  India,  and  they  were  isolated 
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from  tlie  Elbe  water  Juring  the  Hamburg  epidemic  of  1803.  During  epi- 
']eriii(.-8  virulent  bacilli  may  be  found  in  the  fiecea  of  healthy  persons.  The 
badlli  are  found  in  the  intestine,  in  the  stools  from  the  earliest  period  of 
tlie  Jisease,  and  very  abundantly  in  the  characteristic  rice-water  evacuations, 
in  wliich  they  may  be  seen  as  an  almost  pure  culture.  They  very  rarely  occur 
in  the  vomit.  Post  mortem,  they  are  found  in  enormous  numbers  in  the 
intestine.  In  acutely  fatal  eases  they  do  not  seem  to  invade  the  intestinal 
wail,  but  in  those  with  a  more  protracted  course  they  are  foimd  in  the  depths 
ijf  the  glands  and  in  the  still  deeper  tissues.  Experimental  aniiiiala  are  not 
suN-cptible  to  cholera  germs  administered  per  os.  But  if  introduced  after 
neutralization  of  the  gastric  contents,  and  if  kept  in  contact  with  the  intes- 
tinal mucosa  by  contralling  peristalstB  with  opium,  guinea-pigs  succumb  after 
t^howing  cholera-like  symptoms.  The  intestines  are  lilled  with  tliin,  watery 
Hiiitcnts,  mntaining  comma  bacilli  in  almost  pure  culture. 

Choleka  Toxin. — Koch  in  his  studies  of  cholera  failed  to  find  the  spirilla 
in  the  internal  organs.  He  concluded  that  the  constitutional  symptome  of 
the  disease  resulted  from  the  absorption  of  toxic  bodies  from  the  intestine. 
R.  Pfeiffer  has  shown  that  the  cholera  toxin  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
proteid  of  the  bacterial  cells,  and,  being  of  a  very  labile  nature,  can  not  be 
separated.  Dead  cultures  are  toxic;  and  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  in- 
troduction of  even  minimal  amounts  are  often  comparable  with  those  of  the 
ilgid  stage  of  cholera  asiatica.  The  symptoms  occur  very  rapidly,  and  death 
often  results  in  eight  to  twelve  hours;  in  non-fatal  cases  recovery  is  often 
equally  as  rapid.  The  intracellular  cholera  toxin  is  poisonous  to  animals  if 
introduced  into  the  blood,  peritoneal  cavity,  or  subcutaneous  tissues.  No  ab- 
sorption takes  place  from  the  intestine  unless  the  epithelial  layer  has  been 
injured. 

lUMi  NiTT. — Animals  may  be  immunized  by  repeated  injections  of  non- 
fatal doses  of  the  dead  and  later  of  the  living  organisms.  The  serum  of  an 
animal  thus  immunized  has  a  protective  power  when  injected  into  a  guinea 
pig  along  with  five  or  ten  times  the  fatal  dose.  This  serum  has  also  a^lutina- 
tive  and  other  antibacterial  properties.  Tlie  blood  serum  of  convalescent  pa- 
tients also  poseessee  these  properties,  and  for  therapeutic  purposes  anti-serums 
have  been  introduced  and  used  widely  in  India,  the  Philippines  and  in  Russia. 

Modes  of  Infeotion. — As  in  other  diseases,  individual  pLCuliarilies  count 
for  much,  and  during  epidemics  virulent  cholera  bacilli  have  been  isolated 
fnini  tlie  normal  stools  of  healthy  men.  Cholera  cultures  have  also  been 
swallowed  with  impunity. 

The  disease  is  not  highly  contagious;  physicians,  nurses,  and  others  in 
cloPc  contact  with  patients  are  not  often  affected.  On  the  other  hand,  washer- 
women and  those  who  are  brought  into  very  close  contact  with  the  linen  of 
the  ctiolera  patients,  or  with  their  stools,  are  particularly  prone  to  catch  the 
diseaFP.  There  have  been  several  instances  of  so-called  "laboratory  cholera," 
in  which  students,  having  been  accidentally  infected  while  working  with  the 
cultures,  have  taken  the  disease,  and  at  least  one  death  has  resulted. 

Vpgetablefl  which  have  been  washed  in  the  infected  water,  particularly  let- 
liicefl  nnd  crctwes,  may  convey  the  disease.  Milk  may  also  be  contaminated. 
The  l»acilli  live  on  fnali  bread,  butter,  and  meat,  for  from  six  to  eight  days. 
In  regions  in  which  the  disease  prevails  the  possibility  of  the  infection  of  food 
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by  fli<«  should  be  borne  in  niiml,  since  il  has  been  sbown  tliat  the  bacilli 
may  live  for  at  least  three  days  in  their  intestines. 

Infection  througli  the  air  ia  not  to  be  much  dreaded,  since  the  germs  when 
dried  die  rapidly. 

The  disease  is  propagatetl  chiefly  by  contaminated  water  used  for  drink- 
ing, cooking,  and  washing.  The  virulence  of  an  epidemic  in  any  region  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  imperfection  of  its  water-supply.  In  India  the  dem- 
onstration of  the  connection  between  drinking-water  and  cholera  infection  is 
complete,  llie  Hamburg  epidemic  is  a  most  remarkable  illustration.  Tlio 
unfiitered  water  of  the  Eilie  was  the  chief  supply,  although  taken  from  the 
river  in  such  a  situation  that  it  was  of  necessity  directly  contaminated  by 
sewage.  It  is  not  known  accurately  from  what  source  the  contagion  came, 
whether  from  Rufsia  or  from  France,  bat  in  August,  1892,  there  was  a  sud- 
den explosive  epidemic,  and  within  three  months  nearly  18,000  persons  were 
attacked,  with  a  mortality  of  42,3  per  cent.  The  neighboring  city  of  Altona, 
which  also  took  its  water  from  the  Elbe,  but  which  had  a  thoroughly  well- 
equipped  modem  filtration  system,  had  in  the  same  period  only  51C  cases. 

Two  main  types  of  epidemics  of  cholera  are  recognized :  the  first,  in  which 
many  individuals  are  attacked  simultaneouply,  as  in  the  Hamburg  outbreak, 
and  in  which  no  direct  connection  can  be  traced  between  the  individual  eases. 
In  this  type  there  is  widespread  contamination  of  the  drinking-water.  In  the 
other  the  cases  occur  in  groups,  so-called  cholera  nests;  individuals  are  not 
attacked  simultaneously,  but  successively,  A  direct  connection  between  the 
cases  may  be  very  difficult  to  trace.  Again,  both  these  types  may  be  com- 
bined, and  in  an  epidemic  which  has  started  in  a  widespread  infection  through 
water,  there  may  be  other  outbreaks,  which  are  examples  of  the  second  or 
chain-like  type. 

Cholera  "carriers"  have  no  doubt  an  important  influence.  In  Manik 
nearly  8  per  cent,  of  37(j  healthy  persons  harbored  the  bacilli.  The  perennial 
outbreaks  of  this  disease  in  the  Manila  prison  were  due  to  carriers,  17  of 
whom  were  found  among  those  who  had  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the 
food  and  drink  of  3,000  prisoners. 

The  disease  always  follows  the  lines  of  human  travel.  In  India  it  has. 
in  many  notable  cases,  been  widely  spread  by  pilgrims.  It  is  carried  also  hv 
caravans  and  in  ships.     It  is  not  conveyed  through  the  atmosphere. 

Places  situated  at  the  sea-level  are  more  prone  to  the  disease  than  inland 
towns.  In  high  altitudes  the  disease  does  not  prevail  so  extensively.  A  high 
temperature  favors  the  development  of  cholera,  but  in  Europe  and  Americ;i 
the  epidemics  have  been  chiefly  in  the  late  summer  and  in  the  autumn. 

The  disease  affects  persons  of  all  ages.  It  is  particularly  prone  to  attack 
the  intemperate  and  those  debilitated  by  want  of  food  and  by  bad  surround- 
ings. Depressing  emotions,  such  as  fear,  undoubtedly  have  a  marked  influ- 
ence. It  is  doubtful  whether  an  attack  furnishes  immunity  against  a  second 
one. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — A  post  mortem  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  the  disease 
coidd  he  made  by  any  competent  bacteriologifit,  as  the  organism  is  distinctive. 
The  body  has  the  appearances  associated  with  profound  collapse.  There  is 
often  marked  jioMt  iiiortein  elevation  of  feiii|>erature.  The  rigor  niorlix  wis 
in  early  and  may  jiriMlucc  dis-placement  of  the  limits.    The  lower  jaw  has  U-en 
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seen  to  move  and  tlic  eyes  to  rotate.  Various  inovementa  of  tlic  arms  and 
logs  have  also  twen  noted.  Tlie  blood  is  thick  and  dark,  and  tlicio  is  a  re- 
markable diminution  in  the  amount  of  its  water  and  i^aits.  The  )>eritoneum 
is  slickv,  and  the  coils  of  intestines  are  congested  and  hK)k  thin  and  ehrunkcn. 
TIk'  small  intestine  usually  eontains  a  turbid  bituiu,  similar  in  agtjK-arancu  to 
that  which  was  passed  in  the  stoolB.  The  mucosa  is,  as  a  rule,  swollen,  and  in 
very  acute  cases  slighHy  hypertemic;  later  the  congestion,  which  is  not  uni- 
form, is  more  marked,  especially  about  the  Peyer's  patches.  Post  mortem 
the  epithelial  lining  is  sometimes  denuded,  but  this  is  probably  not  a  change 
which  takes  place  freely  during  life.  In  the  stools,  liowever,  large  numbers 
of  columnar  epithelial  cells  have  been  described  by  Horner  and  others.  The 
bacilli  are  found  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine  and  in  t)ie  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  spleen  is  usually  small.  The  liver  and  kidneys  shovr  clondy 
swellings,  and  the  latter  e-vtensive  coagulation-necrosis  and  destruction  of  the 
epithelial  cells. 

SynptoiniL — A  period  of  incubation  of  uncertain  length,  probably  not 
more  tlian  from  two  to  five  days,  precedes  the  onset  of  the  symptoms. 

Three  stages  may  be  recognized  in  the  attack:  the  preliminary  diarrhoea, 
the  collapse  stage,  and  the  period  of  reaction. 

(a)  Thk  FBELiMiNABY  DiABBiicEA  may  Set  in  abruptly  without  any  pre- 
rioue  indications.  More  commonly  there  are,  for  one  or  two  days,  colicky 
pains  in  the  abdomen,  with  looseness  of  the  bowels,  perhaps  vomiting,  with 
headache  and  depression  of  spirits.    There  may  be  no  fever. 

(6)  CoLLAPBE  Stage. — ^The  diarrhoea  ineroaees,  or,  without  any  of  the 
preliminary  symptoms,  sets  in  with  the  greatest  intensity,  and  profuse  liquid 
evacuations  succeed  each  other  rapidly.  There  arc  in  some  instances  griping 
pains  and  tenesmus.  More  commonly  there  is  a  sense  of  exhaustion  and  col- 
lapse. The  thirst  becomes  extreme,  the  tongue  is  white;  cramps  of  great 
severity  occur  in  the  legs  and  feet.  Within  a  few  hours  vomiting  seta  in  and 
becomes  incessant.  The  patient  rapidly  sinks  into  a  condition  of  collapse, 
the  features  are  shrunken,  the  skin  has  an  ashy-gray  hue,  the  eyeballs  sink 
in  the  sockets,  the  nose  is  pinched,  the  cheeks  are  hollow,  the  voice  becomes 
hoaky,  the  e.\tTemitieB  are  cyanosed,  and  the  skin  is  shriveled,  wrinkled,  and 
corered  with  a  clammy  perspiration.  The  temperature  sinks.  In  the  axilla 
or  in  the  mouth  it  may  be  from  five  to  ten  degrees  below  normal,  but  in  the 
rectum  and  in  the  internal  parts  it  may  be  103°  or  104°,  The  blood  pressure 
falls  greatly  and  is  often  below  70  mm.  Hg.  The  pulse  becomes  extremely 
fn^ble  and  flickering,  and  the  patient  gradually  passes  into  a  condition  of 
coma,  though  conscionsnefs  is  often  retained  until  near  the  end. 

The  ffeces  are  at  first  yellowish  in  color,  from  the  bile  pigment,  hut  soon 
they  become  grayish-white  and  look  like  turbid  whey  or  rice-water;  whence 
the  term  "rice-water  stools,"  There  ore  found  in  them  numerous  small  flakes 
of  mucus  and  granular  matter,  and  at  times  blood.  The  reaction  is  usually 
alkaline.  The  fluid  contains  albumin  and  the  chief  mineral  ingredient  is 
chloride  of  sodium.  Microscopically,  mucus  and  epithelial  colls  and  innu- 
merable bacteria  are  seen,  the  majority  of  the  latter  being  the  comma  bacilli. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  is  lai^iely  the  result  of  the  concentration  of 
the  blonl  consc^juent  up«m  the  loss  of  serum  in  the  sdmls.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  blood  rises  to  1000  to  lOT"*;.     There  is  almost  complete  arrest 
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of  BecretiA),  particularly  of  the  saliva  and  the  tirine.  Od  the  other  hand,  the 
sweat-glande  increase  in  activity,  and  in  nurBing  women  it  has  been  stated 
that  the  lacteal  flow  is  unaSected.  This  stage  sometimes  lasts  not  more  than 
two  or  three  hours,  but  more  commonly  from  twelve  to  twenty-four. 

(c)  Reaction  Stage. — When  the  patient  survives  the  collapse,  the  cyano- 
sis gradually  disappears,  the  warmth  returns  to  the  skin,  which  may  have  for 
a  time  a  mottled  color  or  present  a  definite  erythematous  rash.  The  heart's 
action  becomes  stronger,  the  urine  increases  in  quantity,  the  irritability  of  the 
stomach  disappears,  the  stools  are  at  longer  intervals,  and  there  is  no  abdom- 
inal  pain.  Id  the  reaction  the  temperature  may  not  rise  above  normal.  Not 
infrequently  this  favorable  condition  is  int«rmpted  by  a  recurrence  of  severe 
diarrhoea  and  the  patient  is  carried  off  in  a  relapse.  Other  cases  pass  into 
the  condition  of  what  has  been  called  cholero'typhmd,  a  state  in  which  the 
patient  is  delirious,  the  pulse  rapid  and  feeble,  and  the  tongue  dry.  Death 
finally  occurs  with  coma.     These  symptoms  have  been  attributed  to  urtemia. 

During  epidemics  attacks  are  found  of  all  grades  of  severity.  There  arc 
cases  of  diarrhoea  with  griping  pains,  liquid,  copious  stools,  vomiting,  and 
cramps,  with  slight  collapse.  To  these  the  term  cholerine  has  been  applied. 
They  resemble  the  milder  cases  of  cholera  nostras.  At  the  opposite  end  of 
the  series  there  are  the  instances  of  cholera  sicca,  in  which  death  may  occur  in 
a  few  hours  after  the  onset,  without  diarrhcea.  There  are  also  cE^es  in  whith 
the  patients  are  overwhelmed  with  the  poison  and  die  comatose,  without  the 
preliminary  stage  of  collapse. 

Complioations  and  Seqnelie. — The  typhoid  condition  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to.  The  consecutive  nephritis  rarely  induces  dropsy.  Diplitheritic 
colitis  has  been  described.  There  is  a  special  tendency  to  diphtheritic  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membranes,  particularly  of  the  throat  and  genitals. 
Pneumonia  and  pleurisy  may  follow,  and  destructive  abscesses  may  occur  in 
different  parts.  Suppurative  parotitis  is  not  very  uncommon.  In  rare  in- 
stances local  gangrene  may  occur.  A  troublesome  symptom  of  convalescence 
is  cramps  in  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  legs, 

Sia^osii. — The  only  affection  with  which  Asiatic  cholera  could  be  con- 
founded is  the  cholera  nostras,  the  severe  choleraic  diarrhcea  which  occurs 
during  the  summer  months  in  temperate  climates.  Tlio  clinical  picture  of  the 
two  affections  is  identical.  The  extreme  collapse,  vomiting,  and  rice-water 
stools,  the  cramps,  the  cyanosed  appearance,  arc  all  seen  in  the  worst  forms  of 
cholera  nostras.  In  enfeebled  persons  death  may  occur  within  twelve  hours. 
It  is  of  course  extremely  important  to  be  able  to  diagnose  between  the  two 
affections.  This  can  only  be  done  by  one  thoroughly  versed  in  bacteriological 
methods,  and  conversant  with  the  diversified  flora  of  the  intestines. 

Attacks  very  similar  to  Asiatic  cholera  are  produced  in  poisoning  by 
arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  certain  fungi;  but  a  difficulty  in  diagnosis 
could  scarcely  arise. 

The  prognosis  is  always  uncertain,  as  the  mortality  ranges  in  different 
epidemics  from  30  to  80  per  cent.  Intemperance,  debility,  and  old  age  are 
unfavorable  conditions.  The  more  rapidly  the  collapse  sets  in,  the  greater  is 
the  danger,  and  as  Andral  truly  says  of  the  malignant  form,  "It  begins  where 
other  diseases  end — in  death."  Patients  with  marked  cyanosis  and  very  low 
temperature  rarely  recover. 
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fropliyUxii. — Preventive  measures  are  all-important,  and  isolation  of 
the  sick  and  thorough  disinfection  have  effectually  prevented  the  disease  enter- 
ing England  or  the  United  States  since  1873.  Dnring  epidemics  the  greatest 
care  should  be  exercised  in  the  disinfection  of  the  stools  and  linen  of  the 
patients.  When  an  epidemic  prevails,  persons  should  be  warned  not  to  drink 
water  unless  previously  boiled.  The  milk  should  be  boiled  and  all  food  and 
drinks  carefully  protected  from  flies.  Errors  in  diet  should  be  avoided.  TJn- 
coofced  vegetables  and  salads  should  not  he  eaten.  As  the  disease  is  not  more 
contagions  than  typhoid  fever,  the  chance  of  a  person  passing  safely  through 
ftn  epidemic  depends  very  much  upon  how  far  he  is  able  to  carry  out  thor- 
oughly prophylactic  measures.  Digestive  disturbances  are  to  be  treated 
promptly,  and  particularly  the  diarrhcea,  which  so  often  is  a  preliminary  symp- 
tom. For  this,  opium  and  acetate  of  lead  and  large  doses  of  bismuth  should 
be  given.  Protective  inoculation  has  been  carried  out  extensively  in  India  by 
Haffkine  and  in  the  Philippines  by  Strong,  in  both  places  and  recently  in 
Buasia  with  good  results. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  at  rest  in  bed,  kept  warm,  and  given 
simple  diet,  boiled  milk,  whey  and  egg  albumen.  The  patient  may  be  allowed 
to  take  water  freely.  If  vomiting  occurs  food  should  he  withheld  and  the 
stomach  washed  with  ao  alkaline  solution.  Hot  applications  to  the  abdomen 
should  be  used  and  hot  baths  given  if  they  prove  helpful.  Early  in  the  course 
the  trawela  should  be  moved  by  castor  oil  or  calomel.  During  the  initial 
stage,  when  the  diarrhoea  is  not  excessive  but  the  abdominal  pain  is 
marked,  opium  is  the  most  efficient  remedy,  and  it  should  be  given  hypo- 
dermically  as  morphia.  It  is  advisable  to  give  at  once  a  full  dose,  which  may 
be  repeated  on  the  return  of  the  pain.  It  is  best  not  to  attempt  to  give 
remedies  by  the  mouth,  as  they  disturb  the  stomach.  Ice  should  be  given,  and 
brandy  or  hot  coffee.  In  the  collapse  stage,  writers  speak  strongly  against 
the  use  of  opium.  Undoubtedly  it  must  be  given  with  caution,  but,  judging 
from  its  effects  in  cholera  nostras,  I  should  say  that  collapse  per  se  was  not 
a  contraindication. 

Irrigation  of  the  bowel  with  a  solution  of  tannic  acid  f2  per  cent.)  in  hot 
water  (105°)  should  be  used.  With  a  long,  soft-nibber  tube,  as  much  as  two 
litres  may  be  slowly  injected.  Not  only  is  the  colon  cleansed,  but  the  small 
bowel  may  also  be  reached,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  tannic  acid  solutions 
have  been  vomited. 

Owing  to  the  profuse  serous  discharges  the  blood  becomes  concentrated, 
and  absorption  takes  place  rapidly  from  the  lymph-spacca.  To  meet  this, 
intravenous  injections  were  introduced  by  Latta,  of  Leith,  in  the  epidemic 
of  1832,  My  preceptor,  Bovell,  first  practised  the  intravenous  injections  of 
milk  in  Toronto,  in  .the  epidemic  of  1854. 

Saline  injections,  intravenous  and  into  the  bowel,  have  been  much  used 
and  with  great  success  by  the  method  introduced  by  Ijeonard  Rogers.  The 
hypertonic  solution  is  composed  of  sodium  chloride,  grains  120;  potassium 
chloride,  grains  6;  calcium  chloride,  grains  4;  water,  1  pint.  It  is  best  given 
intravenously,  particularly  if  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  is  over  10G3, 
As  mach  as  four  pints  may  be  injected  slowly.  It  may  be  repeated  and  in 
one  caae  as  much  as  twenty  pints  were  injected.  In  Calcutta  the  mortality 
has  been  reduced  from  60  to  about  33  per  cent,  in  the  cases  treated  by  thi9 
**  I 
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method  and  Itogers  has  had  equally  good  results  at  Palermo  in  the  summet 
of  1911. 

In  the  stage  of  reaction  epecial  pains  should  be  taken  to  regulate  the  diet 
and  to  guard  against  recuirfnces  of  the  severe  diarrhcea. 


XIV.    THE   PLAQUE 

Deflnition. — A  spoeific,  infectious  disease,  caused  by  Banlhis  pestis.  and 
occurring  in  two  chief  forms:  a  bubonic,  involving  the  lymphatic  glands,  and 
a  pneumonic,  causing  an  acute  and  rapidly  fatal  inflammation  of  the  lung^i. 

History  and  Gcographioal  DiBtribution.— The  disease  was  probably  not 
known  to  the  classical  Greek  writers.  The  earliest  positive  account  dates 
from  the  second  century  of  our  era.  The  plague  of  Athens  and  the  pestilence 
of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aiirelius  were  apparently  not  this  disease  (Pa>Tie). 
From  the  great  plague  in  the  days  of  Justinian  (sixth  century)  to  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  epidemics  of  varying  severity  occurred  in  Europe. 
Among  the  most  disastrous  was  the  famous  "black  death"  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  which  overran  Europe  and  destroyed  a  fourth  of  the  population.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  it  raged  virulently,  and  during  the  great  plague  of 
London,  in  1665,  about  70,000  people  died.  During  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  the  ravages  of  the  disease  lessened. 

The  revival  of  the  plague  is  the  most  important  single  fact  in  modem 
epidemiology-  Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  it  waned  progressively. 
outbreaks  of  some  extent  occurring  in  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor  and  Astrakan ; 
but  we  had  begun  to  place  it  with  sweating  sickness  and  typhus  among  the 
diseases  of  the  past.  We  knew  that  it  slumbered  in  parts  of  China,  and  in 
northwest  India,  but  the  outbreak  in  1894  at  Hong-Kong  startled  the  world 
and  showed  that  the  "black  death"  was  still  virulent.  Since  then  it  has 
spread  in  an  ominous  manner,  reaching  India,  China,  French  Indo-China, 
Japan,  Formosa,  Australia,  the  Philippine  Islands.  South  America,  the  Wert 
Indies,  the  United  States,  Cape  Colony,  Madagascar,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Russia  in  Asia.  In  Europe,  cases  have  been  carried  to  Marseilles  and  other 
Mediterranean  ports  and  to  Hamburg  and  Glasgow.  In  the  latter  city  thei'e 
was  a  small  outbreak  in  1900,  36  cases.  In  the  next  year  there  were  two  cases 
and  in  1907  two  cases — this  without  fresh  importation.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco there  was  in  1907-1908  a  recrudescence  of  the  disease,  and  to 
March  15,  1908,  there  were  121  cases  with  77  deaths.  The  rats  are  now 
no  longer  affected.  The  disease  spread  to  the  ground  squirrel.s  of  the  neij''h- 
boring  countries  from  which  source  eleven  cases  originated.  Cases  have  oc- 
curred in  New  Orleans — the  last  in  October,  1911. 

In  England  there  have  b.ecn  four  sets  of  human  cases  in  East  Suffolk ; 
at  Shotley  in  1906-07,  8  cases  and  fi  deaths;  at  Trimley.  in  December,  1909, 
and  January,  1910,  8  cases  and  5  deaths;  at  Freston  in  the  autumn  of  1910, 
4  fatal  cases;  and  a  fourth  case  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1911.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  were  of  the  pneumonic  type.  The  serious  feature  is  that  there 
has  been  an  infection  of  the  rats  in  East  Anglia,  beginning  in  the  region 
between  Ipswich  and  the  coast.  The  rats  are  entiR'Iy  nf  the  s))ccrpa  Afits 
decumanus  except  in  part  of  Ipswich.    The  infection  is  not  very  widespread. 
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SB  of  SflS  rata  examined  only  17  wore  found  infected.  The  diBease  extended 
[o  rabbttA.  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  Some  fleas  from  the  rate  were  found 
to  contain  bacilli  indistinguishable  from  plague.  A  much  more  extensive 
investigation  of  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  the  rats  of  Suffolk  and  EsBei: 
was  made  by  Petrie  and  Macalister;  of  6,0V1  examined  not  one  presented 
tlif  appearance  of  plague.  The  disease  has  been  introduced  into  Suffolk  by 
ship  rats  from  plague  infected  countries.  More  serious  is  the  fact  that  dur- 
in<;  the  past  three  years  rata  infected  with  the  plague  have  been  occasionally 
discovered  at  Wapping,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  widespread 
epidemic  among  them. 

The  immunity  of  the  human  population  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  50  per  cent,  of  the  rai  fleas  are  of  the  variety  Pulex  cheopig,  which 
rarely  bites  man,  and  the  other  rat  flea,  the  Ceratophyllus  fasciatus,  does  not 
bite  man  very  freely.  Then  the  common  brown  rat  is  not  a  house  resident 
to  any  extent,  so  that  conditions  in  England  are  not  very  favorahle  for  epi- 
demic prevalence. 

The  distribution  in  India  is  remarkable,  chiefly  in  the  Punjab,  Bombay, 
and  the  United  Provinces,  which  have  a  combined  population  of  about  100 
millions.  In  these  three  provinces  between  1896  and  the  middle  of  1911, 
about  flve  and  a  half  million  deaths  from  plague  have  occurred.  In  the 
remaining  provinces  of  India,  with  a  population  of  some  200  millions,  only 
about  two  millions  of  plague  deaths  have  occurred.  In  the  Presidency  of 
Madras  the  disease  has  not  been  very  severe,  while  Eastern  Bengal  and 
Aeeam  have  remained  free,  though  cases  have  been  repeatedly  imported.  Dur- 
ing 1911  the  returns  for  India  for  the  flrst  six  months  show  604,€34  deaths. 
There  have  been  recent  outbreaks  in  China,  a  sharp  outbreak  in  Hong-Kong, 
and  the  disease  has  been  reported  in  Egypt,  Japan,  Straits  Settlements,  Java 
and  Sumatra,  Persia,  Turkey  in  Asia,  Astrakan,  the  Mauritius,  and  several 
of  the  South  American  countries.  The  Manchurian  outbreak  of  pneumonic 
plague  in  the  winter  of  1810-11  was  one  of  the  most  virulent  on  record, 
carrying  off  more  than  4,500  persona  in  a  few  months. 

Etiology.  — The  specific  organism  of  the  disease  is  a  bacillus  discovered 
by  Kitasato.  It  resembles  somewhat  the  bacillus  of  chicken  cholera,  and 
grows  in  a  perfectly  characteristic  manner,  Bacillug  pestis  occurs  in  the 
blood,  in  the  organs  of  the  body  and  in  the  sputum,  and  has  also  been  found 
in  the  dust  and  in  the  soil  of  houses  in  which  the  patients  have  lived. 

The  disease  prevails  most  frequently  in  hot  seasons,  though  an  outbreak 
may  occur  during  the  coldest  weather.  Persons  of  all  ages  are  attacked.  It 
spreads  chiefly  among  the  poor,  in  the  slums  of  the  great  cities. 

The  following  conclusions  of  the  Plague  Commission  (1908)  relate  to 
bubonic  plague:  (a)  Contagion  occurs  in  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  cases, 
playing  a  very  small  part  in  the  general  spread  of  the  disease,  (b)  Bubonic 
plague  in  man  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  disease  in  the  rat.  (c)  The 
infection  is  conveyed  from  rat  to  rat  and  from  rat  to  man  solely  by  means  of 
the  rat-fl(M.  (d)  A  case  in  man  is  not  in  itself  infectious,  (e)  A  large 
majority  of  cases  occur  singly  in  houses.  When  more  than  one  case  occurs 
in  a  house,  the  attacks  are  generally  nearly  simultaneous,  (f)  Plague  is 
usually  conveyed  from  place  to  place  by  imported  rat-fleas,  which  are  carried 
by  people  on  their  persons  or  in  their  baggage.     Tlie  human  agent  may 
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himeelf  eecape  infection,  {g)  Insanitary  conditions  have  no  relation  to  Ihe 
occurrence  of  plague,  except  in  bo  far  as  they  favor  infestation  by  rats. 
(A)  The  non-epidemic  season  is  bridged  over  by  acute  plague  in  the  rat, 
accompanied  by  a  few  cases  among  human  beings. 

In  the  pneumonic  form  persona!  infection  from  one  person  to  anotlier  ia 
the  common  way,  as  the  bacilli  are  sprayed  into  the  air  by  coughing.  Tlie 
possibility  of  the  human  Ilea  as  a  carrier  must  be  considered. 

Clini(»l  FonuB. — Pestib  Minor. — In  this  variety,  also  known  as  the  am- 
bulant, the  patient  has  a  few  days  of  (ever,  with  swelling  of  the  glands  of 
the  groin,  and  possibly  suppuration.  Up  may  not  be  ill  enough  to  seek 
medical  relief.  Tliese  cases,  often  found  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  an 
epidemic,  are  a  very  serious  danger,  as  the  urine  and  faeces  contain  bacilli. 

BuHONic  Plague. — This  constitutes  the  common  variety,  77.C5  per  cent, 
of  11,600  cases  of  plague  treated  in  the  Arthur  Road  Hospital,  Bombay 
(N.  H.  Choksy),  The  stage  of  invasion  is  characterized  by  headache,  back- 
ache, stiffness  of  the  limbs,  a  feeling  of  anxiety  and  restlessoesa,  and  ftreat 
depression  of  spirits.  There  is  a  steady  rise  in  the  fever  until  the  evening  of 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  there  is  a  drop  of  two  or  three  degrees.  There 
is  then  a  secondary  fever,  as  some  writers  describe  it,  in  which  the  tempera- 
ture reaches  a  slill  higher  point.  The  tongue  becomes  brown,  collapse  symp- 
toms are  apt  to  supervene,  and  in  very  severe  infections  the  patient  may  dje 
at  this  stage.  In  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  cases  there  are  glandular  swelling) 
or  buboes.  An  analysis  of  9,500  cases  of  buboes  gave  more  than  54  per  cent 
with  the  glands  of  the  groin  affected.  The  swelling  appears  usually  from 
the  third  to  the  fifth  day.  Resolution  may  occur,  or  suppuration,  or  in  rare 
cases  gangrene.  Suppuration  is  a  favorable  feature,  as  noted  by  Oe  Foe  in 
his  graphic  account  of  the  Ixindon  plague. 

Peteehiie  very  commonly  show  themselves,  and  may  be  very  extensive. 
These  have  been  called  the  "plague  spots,"  or  the  "tokens  of  the  disease,"  and 
gave  to  it  in  the  middle  ages  the  name  of  the  Black  Death.  Haimorrhagea 
from  the  mucous  mpmbranes  may  also  occur;  in  some  epidemics  hEemoptysis 
has  been  especially  frequent, 

Septicshic  Plaque. — In  this,  the  most  rapid  form,  the  patient  suc- 
cnmbs  in  three  or  four  days  with  a  virulent  infection  before  the  buboes  ap- 
pear. This  form  constituted  14.25  per  cent,  of  the  11,600  cases.  Haemo^ 
rhages  are  common.     The  bacilli  can  be  obtained  from  the  blood. 

Pneumonic  Plague. — In  the  ordinary  bubonic  type,  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  is  not  an  uncommon  complication,  but  the  true  pneumonic  plague 
begins  abruptly  with  fever,  shortness  of  breath,  cough,  and  sometimes  pain 
in  the  chesL  The  fever  increases,  the  signs  of  the  involvement  of  the  lung 
occur  early;  there  may  be  impaired  resonance  at  both  bases  with  harsh  and 
tubular  breathing;  the  sputum  becomes  bloody  and  stained  and  more  fluid 
than  in  ordinary  pneumonia.  Cyanosis  is  an  early  feature;  the  pulse  ia  small 
and  rapid,  the  patient  brcomes  profoundly  prostrate;  the  spleen  enlarges 
rapidly,  as  early  as  the  second  day,  and  a  fatal  result  follows  in  from  two  to 
four  days.    Recovery  is  very  rare. 

In  other  varieties  the  chief  manifestations  may  be  In  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissues,  or  in  the  intestines,  causing  diarrhcea  and  sometimea  the 
features  of  typhoid  fever. 
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Diagnoris. — At  the  early  stage  of  an  outbreak  plagne  cases  are  easily 
overlooked,  but  if  the  suspicious  cases  are  carefully  studied  by  a  competent 
battpriologiet,  there  is  no  disease  which  can  be  more  positively  identified. 
The  San  Francisco  epidemic  illustrates  this.  The  nature  of  the  cases  was 
recognized  by  Kellog  and  by  Kinyoun,  but  with  an  amazing  stupidity  (which 
was  shared  by  not  a  few  physicians,  who  should  have  known  better)  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  refused  to  recognize  the  presence  of  plague,  and  the  United 
States  Government  had  to  intervene  and  send  a  board  of  experts  to  settle 
the  question.  In  the  early  Glasgow  cases  Colvin,  while  suspecting  typhoid 
fever,  saw  that  there  was  something  unusual,  and  at  once  took  precautionary 
measures.  Probably,  too,  the  association  of  four  cases  in  one  family  made 
him  suspicious.  The  limitation  of  the  outbreak  was  due  to  the  prompt  and 
effective  measures  taken  by  A,  K.  Chalmera  and  his  associates.  The  wide-_ 
spread  prevalence  of  the  disease  makes  it  the  imperative  duty  of  the  health 
authorities  to  have  on  hand,  in  connection  with  large  ports,  gkillod  men 
who  can  promptly  make  the  bacteriological  diagnosis.  There  are  dangera 
from  the  cultures  in  laboratories,  as  shown  by  the  experiences  of  Vienna  and 
Ann  Arbor,  but  with  proper  precantions  they  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
,\cute,  rapidly  fatal  pneumonia  should  arouse  suspicion  as  in  the  Suffolk 
caw's. 

Prophylaxis. — Wherever  plague  exists  an  organized  staff,  an  intelligent 
policy,  and  a  long  purse  are  needed.  In  India,  where  fifteenth-century  con- 
ditions prevail,  and  where  the  scale  of  the  epidemic  is  so  enormous,  the  prob- 
lem of  prophylaxis  looks  hopeless.  Simpson's  recommendation  of  a  specially 
trained  plague  service,  organized  on  proper  lines  and  on  a  liberal  basis, 
should  be  carried  out.  A  careful  watch  should  be  kept  on  the  mortality  of 
rats.  When  found  infected,  energetic  measures  should  be  taken  to  stamp  out 
ihe  disease  in  them.  Three  things  are  necessary — the  cleansing  of  premises, 
particularly  stables  and  outhouses,  so  that  the  rats  cannot  find  nesting  places 
or  food;  systematic  rat  destruction;  and  making  houses  rat  proof.  Certain 
measures  prevent  the  access  of  plague  to  healthy  ports;  fumigation  of  ships 
to  destroy  the  rate,  careful  inspection  of  passengers  and  crew,  and  detention 
over  a  period  which  covers  the  incubation  of  the  disease. 

When  a  centre  becomes  infected,  the  sanitary  organization  should  be  ar- 
ranged to  carry  out  the  segregation  of  the  sick  in  hospitals,  the  disinfection 
o(  infected  rooms  with  sulphur,  destruction  of  infected  bedding,  and  thorough 
•■Wnsing  of  the  entire  district;  old,  badly  infected  buildings  should  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Tmtment. — In  a  disease  the  mortality  of  which  may  reach  as  high  as  80 
f^r  DO  per  cent,  the  question  of  treatment  resolves  itself  into  making  the  patient 
as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  following  out  certain  general  principles  such 
as  guide  us  in  the  care  of  fever  patients.  Cantlie  recommends  purgation  and 
stimulation  from  the  outset,  and  the  use  of  morphia  for  the  pain.  The  local 
treatment  of  the  buboes  ia  important.  Ice  may  he  applied  to  them,  and 
iri»d  results  apparently  follow  the  injection  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury. 
The  pyrexia  of  the  disease  is  best  treated  by  systematic  hydrotherapy. 

.\  plague  Bemm,  chiefly  the  Luptig  and  the  Yersin-Rouse,  has  been  used. 
Choksy  concludes  that  a  reduction  of  30-25  per  cent,  in  the  mortality  may  be 
oUained  by  its  use. 
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FteveatiTe  Inoculation. — With    Haffkine's    serum    in    13    districts,   ot 

224,228  peraone  inoculated,  3,399  took  the  diBease;  of  639,600  uniooculated, 
49,430  were  attacked.  C.  J.  Martin  concludes  that  the  chances  of  aubsequent 
infection  are  reduced  four-fifths,  and  the  chances  of  recovery  are  two  and  s 
half  times  aa  great  as  in  the  caae  of  the  uniooculated.  The  recent  reports  from 
India  are  most  favorable  and  in  South  America  the  value  of  this  plan  has  been 
amply  demonstrated.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  laboratory  etafT  at 
Bombay,  116  in  number,  have  remained  immune  though  in  constant  contact 
with  plague  infested  rata. 

ZV.    TETANUS 

{Lockjaw) 

Definition. — An  infections  malady  characterized  by  tonic  spasms  of  the 
muscles  with  marked  exacerbations.  The  virus  is  produced  by  a  bacillus, 
B.  letani  of  Nicolaier,  which  occurs  in  earth,  in  putrefying  fluids,  and  man- 
ure, and  is  a  normal  inhabitant  of  the  intestines  of  many  ruminants. 

Etiolog;. — In  the  United  States,  according  to  Anders  and  Morgan,  it  ia 
most  frequent  in  the  Hudson  valley,  in  Long  Island  and  in  the  Atlantic 
States.  In  1909  there  were  1,373  deaths  from  tetanus  among  732,528  deaths 
in  eighteen  states;  of  which  30,7  per  cent,  were  in  children  under  one  year. 
An  extraordinary  number  of  cases  have  followed  the  accidents  of  the  July 
4th  celebrations,  but  the  propaganda  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  has  succeeded  in  reducing  these  fatalities  in  a  remarkable  way. 

In  England  the  disease  is  not  very  common,  but  has  increased  of  late 
years.  There  were  only  2,124  deaths  in  the  twenty  year  period  ending  1908. 
It  is  more  prevalent  in  certain  districts,  e.  g.  the  Thamefi  valley.  It  is  more 
frequent  in  the  itadcliffe  Infirmary,  Oxford,  than  in  any  hospital  with  which 
I  have  been  connected.  It  is  more  common  in  the  summer  months  and  males 
are  more  frequently  attacked  than  females.  In  E.  W.  Hill's  analysis  of 
3,038  eases  in  temperate  climates  22,31  per  cent,  were  in  children  under  one 
year,  21  per  cent,  in  the  third  and  fourth  decades. 

In  the  tropics  tetanus  is  a  much  more  severe  and  common  disease.  In 
Jamaica  and  Cuba  it  is  from  five  to  six  times  more  frequent  as  a  cauw  of 
death  than  in  the  United  States,  and  above  80  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  are  in 
infants.  In  the  Canal  Zone  the  disease  has  not  been  common,  only  25  cases 
have  been  admitted  to  the  Ancon  and  Colon  Hospital  (E.  W.  Hill)  to  1910. 
It  is  not  only  in  the  tropics  that  tetanus  is  a  very  fatal  disease  in  infants.  On 
an  island  near  Iceland  all  the  children  born  died;  and  for  years  the  island  ot 
St.  Kilda,  one  of  the  Western  Hebrides,  had  been  scourged  by  the  "eight  days 
sickness"  among  the  new  born.  Of  125  children,  84  died  within  fourteen 
days  of  birth.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  and  the  introdactioD  of 
proper  methods  of  treating  the  nmbilical  cord  the  disease  has  practically  dis- 
appeared. 

The  tetanus  bacillus  has  contaminated  vaccines,  and  its  presence  in  com- 
mercial gelatine  is  a  grave  danger.  Owing  to  the  careless  preparation  of  the 
virus  many  cases  of  tetanus  occurred  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia  in 
1901  among  vaccinated  children.     In  1902  nineteen  persons  who  had  been 
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inoculated  against  the  plague  in  tJic  village  of  Mulkowal  died  of  tetanus 
owing  to  accidpntal  contamination  of  the  cultures.  Outbreaks  have  occurred 
in  general  hoepitals  following  the  nee  of  catgut.  The  disease  has  occurred 
after  prolonged  use  of  the  hypodermic  needle  to  inject  morphia  or  quinine,  and 
it  has  followed  the  use  of  gelatine  as  a  hiemostatic. 

The  disease  usually  follows  an  injury,  often  of  a  most  trifling  charac- 
ter, and  particularly  lacerated  wounds  of  the  hands  which  have  been  con- 
taminated by  dirt  and  splinters.  It  may  occur  without  any  recognizable 
wound,  so-called  idiopathic  tetanus. 

TiTE  Tetanus  Bacillus. — The  organism  is  widely  diffused  in  nature,  in 
^rdcn  mould,  in  and  about  stables  and  farmyards,  and  is  a  normal  inhabi- 
tant of  the  intestines  of  many  horses  and  of  the  herbivora.  The  disease  has 
been  produced  by  inoculating  animals  with  garden  earth.  Living  bacilli  occur 
in  the  intestines  of  5  per  cent,  of  healthy  men  and  up  to  20  per  cent,  of  ostlers 
and  dairymen.  It  is  a  slender  motile  bacillus,  one  end  of  which  is  swollen  and 
occupied  by  a  spore.  It  is  anaerobic  and  grows  atordinary  temperatures.  The 
spores  are  the  most  resistant  known.  From  two  steel  nibs  dipped  in  a  tetanus 
culture  in  1891  a  growth  of  virulent  bacilli  was  obtained  from  one  in  1902 
and  from  the  other  in  1909  (Semple).  The  toxin  is  perhaps  the  most  virulent 
of  known  poisons.  Whereas  the  fatal  dose  of  strychnine  for  a  man  weighing 
70  kilos  is  from  30  to  100  milligrammes,  that  of  the  tetanus  toxin  is  esti- 
mated at  0.23  milligramme.  Every  feature  of  the  disease  can  be  produced 
by  it  experimentally  without  the  presence  of  the  bacilli.  The  symptoms  do 
not  arise  immediately,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  poisons,  but  slowly,  and  it 
has  been  found  to  be  absorbed  by  the  end  plates  in  the  muscles  and  to  pass  up 
the  motor  nerves  to  the  spinal  cord.  What  we  speak  of  as  the  period  of 
incubation  is  the  time  required  for  the  toxins  to  travel  along  the  nerves 
to  the  centres,  A  high  degree  of  antitoxic  immunity  can  be  conferred  on 
animals,  which  then  yield  a  protective  serum.  It  is,  however,  difticnit  to 
cure  animals  with  this  serum  on  account  of  the  combination  of  the  toxin 
with  nerve-cells  by  the  time  symptoms  appear. 

IKorbid  Anatomy. — No  characteristic  lesions  have  been  found  in  the  cord 
or  in  the  brain.  Congestions  occur  in  different  parts,  and  perivascular  exu- 
dations and  granular  changes  in  the  nerve-cells  have  been  found.  The  con- 
dition of  the  wound  is  variable.  The  nerves  are  often  found  injured,  red- 
dened, and  swollen.     In  tetanus  neonatorum  the  umbilicus  may  be  inflamed. 

Spnptoms. — The  incubation  period  is  from  one  to  twenty  days.  Of  1,092 
cases  analyzed  by  E.  W.  Hill,  in  17,49  per  cent,  it  was  from  one  to  five  days 
and  in  55.06  per  cent,  from  five  to  ten  days.  In  only  8  cases  was  the  incu- 
bation as  long  as  twenty  days.  The  patient  complains  at  first  of  slight  stiff- 
ness in  the  neck,  or  a  feeling  of  tightness  in  the  jaws,  or  difficulty  in  mas- 
tication. Occasionally  chilly  feelings  or  actual  rigors  may  precede  these 
symptoms.  Gradually  a  tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  these  parts  produces 
the  condition  of  trismus  or  lockjaw.  The  eyebrows  may  be  raised  and  the 
angles  of  the  mouth  drawn  out.  causing  the  so-called  sardonic  grin — n>ua 
tardonicua.  In  children  the  spasm  may  be  confined  to  these  parts.  Some- 
times the  attack  is  associated  with  paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles  and  dtffi- 
enlty  in  swallowing — the  head-tetanus  of  Eose,  which  has  most  commonly 
followed  injuries  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fifth  nerve.    Gradually  the  proc- 
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eea  extends  and  iDvolves  the  musclee  of  the  body.  Those  of  the  back  are 
moat  affected,  so  that  during  the  spasm  the  unfortunate  victim  may  rest  upon 
the  head  and  heels— a  position  known  as  opistkolonoa.  The  rectus  abdom- 
inis muscle  has  been  torn  across  in  the  spasm.  The  entire  trunk  and  limbs 
may  be  perfectly  rigid— orthotonos.  Flexion  to  one  side  is  less  common — 
pleurotkotonos;  while  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  may  cause  the 
body  to  be  bent  forward — emprosthotonos.  In  very  violent  attacks  the  thorax 
is  compressed,  the  respirations  are  rapid,  and  spasm  of  the  glottis  may  occur, 
causing  asphyxia.  The  paroxysms  last  for  a  variable  period,  but  even  in  the 
intervals  the  relaxation  is  not  complete.  The  slightest  irritation  is  suflicient 
to  cause  a  spasm.  The  paroxysms  are  associated  with  agonizing  pain,  and 
the  patient  may  be  held  as  in  a  vise,  unable  to  utter  a  word.  Usually  he  is 
bathed  in  a  profuse  sweat.  The  temperature  may  remain  normal  throughout, 
or  show  only  a  slight  elevation  toward  the  close.  In  other  cases  the  pyrexia  is 
marked  from  the  outset;  the  temperature  reaches  105°  or  106°  F.,  and  before 
death  109°  or  110°  F.  In -rare  instances  it  may  go  still  higher.  The  course 
is  sometimes  very  rapid,  with  fever  and  general  spasms;  death  may  take  place 
on  the  third  day.  Death  eitlier  occurs  during  the  paroxysm  from  heart- 
failure  or  asphyxia,  or  is  due  to  exhaustion. 

The  cephalic  tetanus  {Kopfietanus  of  Rose)  originates  usually  from  a 
wound  of  the  head,  and  is  characterized  by  stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  the 
jaw  and  paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles  on  the  same  side  as  the  wound,  with 
difficulty  in  swallowing.  There  may  be  no  other  symptoms.  This  form  has 
been  called  hydrophobic  because  of  the  spasm  of  the  throat.  The  prognosia 
is  good  in  the  chronic  cases;  of  those  in  Willard's  table  only  8  of  33  died;  but 
in  the  acute  form,  of  45  cases,  only  4  recovered. 

Tetanus  neonatorum. — This  is  a  very  common  form,  particularly  in  hot 
climates  and  in  districts  where  the  tetanus  bacillus  is  very  prevalent,  as  in 
the  island  of  St.  Kilda.  The  infection  follows  imperfect  treatment  of  the 
navel.  The  symptoms  may  come  on  in  a  few  days  or  be  delayed  for  ten 
days.  Trismus  and  difficulty  in  crying  and  taking  food  are  the  earliest 
symptoms,  followed  in  a  few  days  by  more  general  spasms.  It  is  a  very  fatal 
form.  A  form  known  as  visceral  tetanus  is  described  by  the  French  in 
which  the  disease  originates  in  the  intestines,  and  the  possibility  of  this  must 
be  considered,  as  the  spores  have  been  found  in  human  fKces,  Post-operaltre 
tetanus  occurs  particularly  after  peritoneal  operation's,  Patereon  collected 
150  eases  in  a  large  proportion  of  which  catgut  had  been  used.  It  is  a  very 
fatal  form,  with  a  short  incubation  and  rapid  course. 

Sin^OBia. — Well-marked  cases  following  a  trauma  could  not  be  mistaken 
for  any  other  disease.  The  spasms  are  not  unlike  those  of  strychnia -poison- 
ing, and  in  the  celebrated  Palmer  murder  trial  this  was  the  plea  for  the 
defence.  The  jaw-reusclcs,  however,  are  never  involved  early,  if  at  all,  and 
between  the  paroxysms  in  strychnia-poisoning  there  is  no  rigidity.  In 
tetany  the  distribution  of  the  spasm  at  the  extremities,  the  peculiar  position, 
the  greater  involvement  of  the  hands,  and  the  condition  under  which  it 
occurs  are  sufficient  to  make  the  diagnosis  clear.  In  doubtful  cases  cultures 
should  be  made  from  the  pus  of  the  wound. 

Escherich  has  described  in  children  a  form  of  generalized  tonic  contrac- 
tures of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  neck,  back,  and  limbs,  usually  a  sequd  of 
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come  acute  infection,  occasionally  occurring  as  an  independent  malady.  The 
coDtractares  may  be  either  intermittent  or  persistent  The  condition  may 
last  from  a  week  to  a  couple  of  months.     The  cases  as  a  rule  recover. 

Proguotii, — Two  of  the  Hippocratic  aphoriaras  express  tersely  the  general 
prognosis  even  at  the  present  day:  "The  spasm  supervening  on  a  wound  is 
fatal,"  and  "such  persons  as  arc  seized  with  tetanus  die  within  four  days, 
or  if  they  pass  these  they  recover."  Of  1,264  cases  analyzed  by  E.  W.  Hill 
only  414  recovered.  If  the  disease  lasts  beyond  the  tenth  day  the  patient 
has  an  even  chance,  and  from  this  time  the  prognosis  improves. 

The  mortality  is  greatest  in  children.  Favorable  indications  are:  [late 
onset  of  the  attack,  localization  of  the  spasms  to  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and 
jaw.  and  an  absence  of  fever. 

Prophylaxis. — Suspicious  wounds  should  be  freely  opened,  thoroughly  dis- 
infected by  hydrogen  peroxide  and  cauterized  with  pure  carbolic  acid.  In 
districts  where  the  disease  prevails,  as  in  the  Thames  valley,  special  precau- 
tions should  be  taken  with  all  injuries,  and  a  prophylactic  dose  of  anti- 
tetanic  serum  (500  to  1,000  units)  administered.  The  experience  in  the 
L'nited  States  with  this  treatment  in  the  Fourth  of  July  accidents  has 
been  most  satisfactory.  It  should  be  carried  out  promptly  ia  all  street  and 
infected  injuries.  As  the  serum  is  expensive.  Boards  of  Health  should  ar- 
range, if  necessary,  to  provide  it. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  darkened  room,  absolutely 
quiet,  and  attended  by  only  one  person.  All  possible  sources  of  irritation 
should  be  avoided.  Veterinarians  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  com- 
plete seclusion  in  treating  horses. 

When  the  lockjaw  is  extreme  the  patient  may  not  be  able  to  take  food  by 
the  mouth,  under  which  circumstances  it  is  beet  to  use  rectal  injections,  or 
to  feed  by  a  catheter  passed  .through  the  nose.  The  spasm  should  be  con- 
trolled by  chloroform,  which  may  be  repeatedly  exhibited  at  intervals.  It  is 
more  satisfactory  to  keep  the  patient  thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  mor- 
phia given  hypodermically.  Chloral  hydrate,  chloretone,  bromide  of  potas- 
sium. Calabar  bean,  curare,  Indian  hemp,  belladonna,  and  other  drugs  have 
been  recommended,  and  recovery  occasionally  follows  their  use.  Intraspinal 
injections  of  a  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate  (25  per  cent.)  have  been  used 
(Meltzer) ;  1  c.  c.  is  injected  for  every  25  pounds  weight  of  the  patient.  Re- 
eec-tion  of  the  nerve  and  amputation  of  the  limb  have  been  advised.  Although 
tetanus  antitoxin  of  great  strength  can  be  obtained,  its  use  in  the  treatment 
of  haman  tetanus  very  often  fails  because  it  is  given  too  late.  Given  at  once 
and  in  sufficient  doses,  it  should  prove  a  specific.  It  may  be  given  in  various 
ways.  The  administration  of  3,000  to  5.000  units  intraspinally  (repeated  in 
»4  hours)  and  10,000  units  intravenously  and  10,000  units  subcutaneously 
three  or  four  days  later  has  given  good  results  (Nicoll).  The  best  results 
at«  obtained  in  subacute  cases,  but  here  the  prognosis  is  relatively  favorable. 
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XVI.    aLAMDESS 

(Farctf) 

Definition^ — An  iDfectious  disoaee  of  the  horse  and  abb,  cauBCd  by  BacUlas 
mallei,  comnrnnicated  occHBionally  to  man.  Id  the  horse  it  in  characterized 
by  the  formation  of  nodules,  chiefly  in  tlie  nares  (glanders)  aiid  beneath  the 
skin  (farcy). 

£tioI<^, — Tlie  disease  belongs  to  the  infective  granulomata.  The  local 
manifestations  in  the  nostrils  and  the  skin  of  the  horse  are  due  to  one  and 
the  same  caUBC.  The  sj)et'ific  germ  was  disfovered  by  Ijoeftler  and  Schutz. 
It  is  a  short,  non-inotile  bacillus,  not  unlike  that  of  tubercle,  hut  exhibits  dif- 
ferent staining  reactions.  It  grows  readily  on  the  ordinary  culture  media. 
For  tile  full  recognition  of  glanders  in  man  we  are  indebted  to  the  labors  of 
Bayer,  whose  monograph  remaine  one  of  the  best  descriptions  ever  given  of 
the  disease.  Man  becomes  infected  by  contact  with  diseased  animals,  and 
usually  by  inoculation  on  an  abraded  surface  of  the  skin.  The  contagion  may 
also  be  received  on  the  mucous  membrane.  In  a  Montreal  case  a  gentleman 
was  probably  infected  by  the  material  expelled  from  the  nostril  of  his  horse, 
which  was  not  suspected  of  having  the  disease.  It  is  a  rare  disease.  Only  4 
deaths  were  registered  from  this  cause  in  England  and  Wales  in  1909.  Among 
laboratory  workers  the  Bacillvs  mallei  haa  caused  more  deaths  than  any  other 
germ,  and  in  working  with  it  the  greatest  possible  precautions  should  be 
taken. 

llorbid  Anatomy. — As  in  the  horse,  the  disease  may  be  localized  in  the 
nose  (glanders)  or  beneath  the  skin  (farcy).  The  essential  lesion  is  the 
granulomatous  tumor,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  numerons  lymphoid 
and  epithelioid  cells,  among  and  in  which  are  seen  the  glanders  bacilli.  TThese 
nodular  masses  tend  to  break  down  rapidly,  and  on  the  mucous  membrane 
result  in  ulcers,  while  beneath  the  skin  they  form  ahscesaes.  The  glandera 
nodules  may  also  occur  in  the  internal  organs. 

Symptoms. — An  acute  and  a  chronic  form  of  glanders  may  be  recognized 
in  man,  and  an  acute  and  a  chronic  form  of  farcy. 

Acute  Glanders. — The  period  of  incubation  is  rarely  more  than  three  or 
four  days.  There  are  signs  of  general  febrile  disturbance.  At  the  site  of 
infection  there  are  swelling,  rednesa,  and  lymphangitis.  Within  two  or  three 
days  there  is  involvement  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  the  nodules 
break  down  rapidly  to  ulcers,  and  there  is  a  miico-purulcnt  discharge.  An 
eruption  of  papules,  which  rapidly  become  pufltuk'S,  breaks  out  over  the  face 
and  about  the  joints.  It  has  been  mistaken  for  variola.  In  a  Montreal  case 
this  copious  eruption  led  the  attending  phyBician  to  suspect  smallpox,  and 
the  patient  was  isolated.  There  is  a  great  swelling  of  the  nose.  The  ulcer- 
ation may  go  on  to  necrosis,  in  which  case  the  discharge  is  very  offensive. 
The  IjTnph  glands  of  the  neck  are  usually  much  enlarged.  Subacute  pneu* 
monia  is  very  apt  to  occur.  This  form  runs  its  course  in  about  eight  or  ten 
days,  and  in  invariably  fatal.  Glanders  pneutnonin  may  appear  after  sub- 
cutaneous infection  (one  case  from  iufc^lion  with  n  hyptHlcrniic  syringe  stuck 
into  the  thumb).    Grossly  the  lung  appeared  like  a  caseous  pneumonia. 
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OiiKoNic  GLANDERS  Is  rarc  aod  djlficult  to  diagnose,  as  it  is  usually  mi»- 
taken  for  a  chroDic  coryza.  There  are  ulcers  in  the  nose,  and  often  laryn- 
geal symptomB.  It  may  last  for  months,  or  even  longer,  and  recovery  aome- 
tiiuee  takes  place.  Tedeechi  has  described  a  case  of  chronic  osteomyelitis,  due 
Id  the  Bacillus  mallei,  which  was  followed  by  a  fatal  glanders  meningitis. 
The  diagnosis  may  be  extremely  difficult.  In  such  cases  a  Buspeneion  of  the 
secretion,  or  of  cultures  upon  agar-agar  made  from  the  secretinn,  should  be 
injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  male  guinea-pig.  At  the  end  of  two 
<luys,  in  positive  cases,  the  testicles  are  found  to  be  swollen  and  the  skin  of 
the  scrotum  reddened.  The  testicles  continue  to  increase  in  size,  and  finally 
suppurate.  Death  takes  place  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  weeks,  and  gen- 
eralized glanders  nodules  are  found  in  the  viscera.  The  use  of  mallein  for 
ilisgnostic  purposes  is  highly  recommended.  The  principles  and  methods  of 
Application  are  the  same  as  for  tuberculin.  McFadyean  and  others  have 
shown  that,  while  the  glanders  bacilli  are  agglutinated  in  a  dilution  of  1  to 
200  by  normal  horse  serum,  that  of  a  glanders  horse  will  agglutinate  at  1 
to  1,000.     The  test  must  be  made  before  mallein  is  given. 

Acute  farcy  in  man  results  usually  from  the  inoculation  of  the  vims 
into  the  skin.  There  is  an  intense  local  reaction  with  a  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation. The  lymphatics  are  early  affected,  and  along  their  course  there  are 
nodular  subcutaneous  enlargements,  the  so-called  farcy  buds,  which  may 
rapidly  go  on  to  suppuration.  There  are  pains  and  swelling  in  the  joints, 
and  abscesses  may  form  in  the  muscles.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  an  acute 
infection,  almost  like  an  acute  septictemia.  The  nose  is  not  involved  and 
the  superficial  skin  eruption  is  not  common.  The  bacilli  have  been  found  in 
the  urine  in  acute  cases  in  man  and  animals. 

The  disease  is  fatal  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  usually  in  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  days. 

Chronic  fabcy  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  localized  tumors  which 
break  down  into  abscesses,  and  sometimes  form  deep  ulcers,  without  much 
inflammatory  reaction  and  without  special  involvement  of  the  lymphatics. 
The  disease  may  last  for  months  or  even  years.  Death  may  result  from 
pysmia,  or  occasionally  acute  glanders  develops.  The  celebrated  French 
veterinarian  Bouley  had  it  and  recovered. 

The  disease  is  transmissible  also  from  man  to  man.  Washerwomen  have 
lieen  infected  from  the  clothes  of  a  patient.  In  the  diagnosis  of  this  affec- 
tion the  occupation  is  very  important.  Nowadays,  in  cases  of  doubt  the 
inoculation  should  be  made  in  animals,  as  in  this  way  the  disease  can  be 
readily  determined.  Mallein,  a  product  of  the  growth  of  the  bacilli,  is  now 
U!«ed  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosing  glanders  in  animals.  Several  instancee 
of  cured  glanders  have  been  reported  in  animals  treated  with  small  and 
repeated  doses  of  mallein  (Pilavios,  Babee). 

Treatment. — If  seen  early,  the  wound  should  be  either  cut  out  or  thor- 
oughly destroyed  by  caustics  and  an  antiseptic  dressing  applied.  The  farcy 
buds  should  be  early  opened.  In  the  acute  cases  there  is  very  little  hope.  In 
the  chronic  cases  recovery  is  possible,  though  often  tedious. 
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ZVn.    ANTHRAX 

(Splenic  Fever;  Charbon;  Wool-aorter's  Dite/ue) 

Beflnition, — An  acute  infectioiiB  dieeaBe  caneed  b;  Bacillus  anihracis, 
occurring  in  three  forms,  cutaneous  (malignant  pustule),  pulmonary,  aDd 
intestinal.  In  animals,  particularly  in  sheep  and  cattle,  the  disease  has  the 
character  of  an  acute  septicieinia  with  enlargement  of  the  spleen — hence 
the  name  splenic  fever.  In  man  it  occurs  sporadically  or  as  a  result  of  acci- 
dental inoculations  with  the  virus. 

Etiolo^. — The  infectious  agent  is  a  non-motile,  rod-shaped  organiam,  Ba- 
cillvs  antkracis,  which  has,  by  the  researches  of  PoUcnder,  Davaine,  Koch, 
and  Pasteur,  become  the  best  known  perhaps  of  all  pathogenic  microbes.  The 
bacillus  hag  a  length  of  from  2  to  25  fi;  the  rods  are  often  united.  The  bacilli 
themselTee  are  readily  destroyed,  but  the  spores  are  very  resistant,  and  sur- 
vive after  prolonged  immersion  in  a  5-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or 
withetaod  for  some  minut«a  a  temperature  of  212°  F.  They  are  capable 
also  of  resisting  gastric  digestion.  Outside  the  body  the  spores  are  in  all 
probability  very  durable. 

In  Ahiuals. — Geographically  and  zoologically  the  disease  is  the  most 
widespread  of  all  infections.  It  is  much  more  prevalent  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia  than  in  America.  Its  ravages  among  the  herds  of  cattle  in  Russia  and 
Siberia,  and  among  sheep  in  certain  parts  of  Europe,  are  not  equalled  by  any 
other  animal  plague.  In  the  United  States  anthrax  is  not  very  widespread. 
In  France  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  sheep  and  about  5  per  cent  of  the  cat- 
tle formerly  died  of  it 

The  disease  is  conveyed  sometimes  by  direct  inoculation,  as  by  the  bites 
and  stings  of  insects,  by  feeding  on  carcasses  of  animals  which  have  died  of 
the  disease,  but  more  commonly  by  grazing  in  pastures  contaminated  by  the 
germs.  Pasteur  thought  that  the  earthworm  played  an  important  part  in 
bringing  to  the  surface  and  distributing  the  bacilli  which  had  been  propa- 
gated in  the  buried  carcass  of  an  infected  animal.  -Certain  fields,  or  even 
farms,  may  thus  be  infected  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  It  seems  prob- 
able, however,  that,  if  the  carcass  is  not  opened  or  the  blood  spilt,  spores 
are  not  formed  in  the  buried  animal  and  the  bacilli  quickly  die. 

Is  UJlS  the  disease  does  not  occur  spontaneously.  It  results  always 
from  infection,  either  through  the  skin  or  intestines,  or  in  rare  instances 
through  the  lungs.  Workers  in  wool  and  hair,  and  persons  whose  occupa- 
tions bring  thi'm  into  contact  with  animals  or  animal  products,  as  stable- 
men, shepherds,  tanners,  and  butchers,  are  specially  liable  to  the  disease.  Id 
the  United  States  the  disease  is  usually  found  in  the  workers  in  hides,  in 
butchers,  and  in  veterinarians.  It  is  rare  in  general  hospital  work.  There 
was  only  one  case  in  sixteen  years  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  In  Eng- 
land and  Wales  in  1909  there  were  15  deaths  from  this  cause  in  man. 
Ponder  states  that  40  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  of  anthrax  in  British  leather 
workers  are  due  to  handling  Chinese  or  East  Indian  goods;  80  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  are  malignant  pustule  from  skin  infection  while  handling  hides  at 
the  docks  or  in  the  tanneries. 
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VariooB  forme  of  the  disease  haTe  been  describeil,  and  two  chief  groups 
ma.y  be  recognized :  the  external  anthrax  and  the  internal  anthrax,  of  which 
there  ere  pulmonary  and  intcatinal  forms. 

Syaptiniis. — (a)  External  Anthrax. — (1)  Malignant  Pustule. — At  the 
site  of  iDocalation,  usually  on  an  exposed  surface — the  hands,  arms,  or  face — 
there  are,  within  a  few  hours.  Itching  and  uneasiness,  and  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  a  small  papule,  which  soon  becomes  vesicular.  Inflammatory  indura- 
tion extends  around  this,  and  within  thirty-six  hours  at  the  site  of  inocula- 
lioD  there  is  a  dark  brownish  eschar,  at  a  little  distance  from  which  there 
may  be  a  series  of  small  vesicles.  The  brawny  induration  may  be  extreme. 
The  cedema  produces  very  great  swelling  of  the  parts.  The  inilammation 
(■\tonds  along  the  lymphatics,  ami  the  neighboring  lymph-glands  are  swollen 
and  sore.  The  fever  at  first  riseH  rapidly,  and  the  concomitant  phenomena 
are  marked.  Subsequently  the  temperature  falls,  and  in  many  cases  becomes 
rabnormal.  Death  may  take  place  in  from  three  to  live  days.  In  cases  which 
recover  the  constitutional  symptomB  are  slighter,  the  eschar  gradually  sloughs 
ont,  and  the  wound  heals.  The  cases  vary  much  in  severity.  In  the  mildest 
form  there  may  be  only  slight  swelling.  At  the  site  of  inoculation  a  papule 
is  formed,  which  rapidly  becomes  vesicular  and  dries  into  a  scab,  which 
separates  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 

(2)  Malignant  Anthrax  (Edema. — This  form  occurs  in  the  eyelid,  and 
also  in  the  head,  hand,  and  arm,  and  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  the 
papule  and  vesicle  forms,  and  by  the  most  extensive  (edema,  which  may  follow 
rather  than  precede  the  constitutional  symptoms.  The  cedema  reaches  such  a 
grade  of  intensity  ttiat  gangrene  results,  and  may  involve  a  considerable  sur- 
face. The  constitutional  symptoms  then  become  extremely  grave,  and  the 
cages  invariably  prove  fatal. 

The  greateat  fatality  is  seen  in  cases  of  inoculation  about  the  head  and 
face,  where  the  mortality,  according  to  Nasarow,  is  26  per  cent. ;  the  least  in 
infection  of  the  lower  extremities,  where  it  is  5  per  cent. 

In  a  case  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  1895,  in  a  hair-picker,  there 
were  most  extensive  enteritis,  peritonitis,  and  endocarditis,  which  last  lesion 
has  been  described  by  Eppinger. 

A  feature  in  both  these  forms  of  malignant  pustule,  to  which  many  writers 
refer,  is  the  absence  of  feeling  of  distress  or  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
tient, whose  mental  condition  may  be  perfectly  clear.  He  may  be  without 
any  apprehension,  even  though  the  condition  be  most  critical. 

The  diagnosia  in  most  instances  is  readily  made  from  the  character  of  tlie 
lesion  and  the  occupation  of  the  patient.  When  in  doubt,  the  examination 
of  the  floid  from  the  pustule  may  show  the  presence  of  the  anthrax  bacilli. 
Cultures  ehould  be  made,  or  a  mouse  or  guinea-pig  inoculated  from  the  local 
lesion.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  blood  may  not  show  the  bacilli  in 
nombere  until  shortly  before  death. 
(6)    Internal  Anthrax. 

(1)  Intestinal  Form,  Mycosis  Intpstitialis. — In  these  cases  the  infection 
DBnally  is  through  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  results  from  eating  the 
fl€«h  or  drinking  the  milk  of  diseased  animals;  it  may,  however,  follow  an 
external  infection  if  the  germs  are  carried  to  the  mouth.  The  symptoms 
are  those  of  intense  poisoning.    The  disease  may  set  in  with  a  chill,  followed 
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by  Tomiting,  diarrh<sa,  moderate  fever,  and  pains  in  the  legB  and  back.  Id 
acute  eases  there  are  dyspnoea,  cyanosis,  great  anxiety  and  restlessness,  and 
toward  the  end  convulsions  or  spasms  of  the  muscles.  Htemorrhage  may 
occur  from  the  mucoua  membraoes.  Occasionally  there  are  on  the  skin  small 
phlegmonous  areas  or  petechia.  The  spleen  is  enlarged.  The  blood  is  dark 
and  remains  fluid  for  a  long  time  after  death.  Late  in  tbe  disease  the  bacilli 
may  be  found  in  the  blood. 

This  is  one  of  the  forms  of  acute  poisoning  which  may  aftect  many  indi- 
viduals together.  Thus,  Butler  and  Karl  Huber  describe  an  epidemic  in 
which  twenty-five  persons  were  attacked  after  eating  the  flesh  of  an  animal 
which  bad  had  anthrax.  Six  died  in  from  forty-eight  hours  to  sereii 
days. 

(2)  Wool-sorter's  Disease,  Pulmonary  Anthrax,  Anthraconnia. — This  im- 
portant form  occurs  in  the  lar^e  establishments  in  which  wool  or  hair  u 
sorted  and  cleansed.  The  hair  and  wool  imported  into  Europe  from  Russia 
and  South  America  appear  to  Imve  induced  the  largest  number  of  cases. 
Many  of  these  show  no  external  lesion.  The  infective  material  has  been  swal- 
lowed or  inhaled  with  the  dust.  There  are  rarely  premonitory  symptoms. 
The  patient  is  seized  with  a  chill,  becomes  faint  and  prostrated,  has  pains 
in  the  back  and  legs,  and  the  temperature  rises  to  102°  or  103°.  The  breath- 
ing is  rapid,  and  he  complains  of  much  pain  in  the  chest.  There  may  be  a 
cough  and  signs  of  bronchitis.  So  prominent  in  some  instances  are  these 
bronchial  syniptoms  that  a  pulmonary  form  of  the  disease  has  been  described. 
The  pulse  is  feeble  and  very  rapid.  There  may  be  vomiting,  and  death  may 
occur  within  twenty-four  hojira  with  symptoms  of  profound  collapse  and 
prostration.  Other  cases  are  more  protracted,  and  there  may  be  diarrhcea. 
delirium,  and  unconsciousnees.  The  cerebral  symptoms  may  be  most  intense: 
in  at  least  four  cases  the  brain  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  affected,  and  its 
capillaries  stuffed  with  bacilli  (Merkel).  The  recognition  of  woolnBorter's 
disease  as  a  form  of  anthrax  is  due  to  J.  E.  Bell,  of  Bradford. 

In  certain  instances  these  profound  constitutional  symptoms  of  internal 
anthrax  are  associated  with  the  external  lesions  of  malignant  pustule. 

The  rag-picker's  disease  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive  utiidy 
by  Eppinger  (Die  Hademkrankbeit,  Jena,  1894),  who  has  shown  that  it  16 
a  local  anthrax  of  the  lungs  and  pleura,  with  general  infection. 

ProphyUzia. — This  is  imiwrtant,  and  should  he. carried  out  by  a  most  rigid 
disinfection  of  the  hides,  hair,  and  rags  before  they  arc  placed  in  the  bands 
of  the  workmen.  It  is  suggested  to  soak  the  hides  for  24  hours  in  a  solution 
of  1  per  cent,  formic  acid  and  0.02  per  cent,  of  mercuric  perchloride.  AnimaU 
may  be  immunized  against  the  disease  and  Pasteur's  method  of  vaccination 
has  been  extensively  employed  in  France  with  good  results.  The  immunity 
is  lost  within  a  year  in  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  animals. 

Treatment. — In  malignant  pustule  the  site  of  inoculation  should  W 
excised  and,  after  the  cautery  or  pure  carbolic  acid  is  applied,  powdered 
bichloride  of  mercury  sprinkled  over  the  exposed  surface.  The  local  develop- 
ment of  tfie  bacilli  about  the  site  of  inoculation  may  be  prevented  bv  the 
i-ubcutaneous  injections  of  solutions  of  carbolic  acid  (3  per  cent.)  or  bichloride 
of  mercury  <1  to  1,000).  The  injections  should  bo  made  at  varions  points 
around  the  pustule,  and  moy  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day.     The 
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iaternal  treatment  Bbould  be  confiDed  to  the  admiDistration  of  etimulanta  and 
plenty  of  nutritious  food. 

In  malignant  forms,  particularly  the  intestinal  cases,  little  can  be  done. 
Active  purgatives  may  be  given  at  the  outset,  so  as  to  remove  the  infecting 
material.    Quinine  in  la^^  doses  has  been  recommended. 

An  anti-anthrax  senun  has  been  prepared  by  Sclavo,  for  vhich  good 
results  are  claimed. 

Xna.    LEPKOST 

Oefluition. — A  chronic  infectious  disease  caused  by  Bacillus  lepra,  charac- 
terized by  the  presence  of  tubercular  nodules  in  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes (tubercular  leprosy)  or  by  changes  in  the  nerves  (ansesthetic  leprosy). 
At  iirgt  these  forms  may  be  separate,  but  ultimately  both  are  combined,  and 
in  the  characteristic  tubercular  form  there  are  disturbances  of  sensation. 

Hiitory. — The  disease  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  Egypt  even  so  far 
back  as  three  or  four  thousand  years  before  Christ.  The  Hebrew  writers  make 
many  references  to  it,  but,  as  is  evident  from  the  description  in  Leviticus, 
many  diiferent  forms  of  skin  disease  were  embraced  under  the  term  leprosy. 
Both  in  India  and  in  China  the  affection  was  also  known  many  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  old  Greek  and  Roman  physicians  were  per- 
fectly familiar  with  its  manifestations.  Evidence  of  a  pre-Columbian  exist- 
ence of  leprosy  in  America  hag  been  sought  in  the  old  pieces  of  Peruvian 
pottery  representing  deformities  suggestive  of  this  disease,  but  Ashmead 
denies  their  significance.  Throughout  the  middle  ages  leprosy  prevailed 
extensively  in  Europe,  and  the  number  of  leper  asylums  has  been  estimated 
as  at  least  20,000.     During  the  sixteenth  century  it  gradually  declined. 

Oeographioal  Sutribntion, — In  Europe  leprosy  prevails  in  Iceland,  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  parts  of  Russia,  particularly  about  Dorpat,  Riga,  and  the 
Oaucasne,  and  in  certain  provinces  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  Great  Britain 
the  cases  are  now  all  imported. 

In  the  United  States  there  were  139  cases  in  1909,  of  which  50  were  in 
Looisiana,  20  in  Florida,  16  in  Minnesota,  and  12  in  Texas.  In  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  there  are  foci  of  leprosy  in  two  or  three  counties  of  New 
Brunswick,  settled  by  French  Canadians,  and  in  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia. 
The  disease  appears  to  have  been  imported  from  Normandy  about  the  end 
of  the  18th  century.  The  number  has  gradually  lessened,  and  now  only 
a  few  cases  remain  in  the  lazaretto  at  Tracadie. 

Leprosy  is  endemic  in  the  West  India  Islands.  It  also  occurs  in  Mexico 
and  throughout  tlie  Southern  States.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  it  spread 
rapidly  after  1S60,  and  strenuous  attempts  have  been  made  to  stamp  it  out 
by  segregating  alt  lepers  on  the  island  of  Molokai.  In  the  Philippine  Islands, 
in  s  population  of  over  six  millions,  there  are  2,330  lepers. 

In  British  India,  according  to  the  Leprosy  Commission,  there  are  100,000 
lepen.  This  is  probably  a  low  estimate.  In  China  leprosy  prevails  exten- 
sively. In  South  Africa  it  has  increased  rapidly.  In  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Australasian  islands  it  also  prevails,  chiefly  among  the  Chi- 
nese.  The  essays  of  Ashburton  Thompson  and  James  Oantlie  deal  fully  with 
leprosy  in  China,  Australia,  and  the  Pacific  islands.  In  Egypt  the  census 
(d  1907  gave  6,000  lepers. 
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Etiology. — Bacillus  lepra,  discovered  by  HanscD,  of  B^gen,  in  1871,  ie 
tmiveraally  recognized  as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  It  has  many  points  ol 
reeemblance  to  the  tabercle  bacillus,  but  can  be  readily  differentiated.  It  has 
been  cultivated,  but  with  difficulty,  and  is  stated  to  have  a  pleomorphism  ol 
which  the  bacillus  as  seen  in  the  tirauea  ie  only  one  phase. 

UODES  OP  Infection. — (a)  Inoculation. — While  it  is  highly  probable 
that  leprosy  may  be  contracted  by  accidental  inoculation,  the  experimental 
evidence  is  as  yet  inconclusive.  With  one  possible  exception,  negative  results 
have  followed  the  attempts  to  reproduce  the  disease  in  man.  The  Hawaiian 
convict,  under  Bentenee  of  deatli,  who  was  inoculated  on  Septemher  30,  1884, 
by  Arning,  four  weeks  later  had  rheumatoid  pains  and  gradual  painful  swell- 
ing of  the  ulnar  and  median  nerves.  The  neuritis  gradually  subsided,  but 
there  developed  a  small  lepra  tubercle  at  the  site  of  the  inoculation.  In  1887 
the  disease  was  quite  manifest,  and  the  man  died  of  it  six  years  after  inocula- 
tion. The  case  is  not  regarded  as  conclusive,  as  he  had  leprous  relatives  and 
lived  in  a  leprous  country. 

(b)  Heredity. — For  years  it  was  thought  that  the  disease  was  tranemittcd 
from  parent  to  child,  but  the  general  opinion,  as  expressed  in  the  recent 
Leprosy  Congress  in  Berlin,  was  decidedly  against  this  view.  Of  course,  the 
possibility  of  its  transmission  cannot  be  denied,  and  in  this  respect  leprosy 
end  tuberculosis  occupy  very  much  liie  same  position,  though  men  with  very 
wide  experience  have  never  seen  a  new-born  leper.  The  youngest  cases  art 
rarely  under  three  or  four  years  of  age. 

(c)  By  Contagion. — The  bacilli  are  given  off  from  the  open  sores;  they 
are  found  in  the  saliva  and  expectoration  of  the  cases  with  leprous  lesion? 
in  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  occur  in  very  largo  numbers  in  the  nasal  secre- 
tion. Sticker  found  in  1Q3  lepers,  subjects  of  both  forms  of  the  disease, 
bacilli  in  the  nasal  secretion  in  138,  and  herein,  lie  thinks,  lies  the  chief 
source  of  danger.  ScliafTt^r  was  able  to  collect  lepra  bacilli  on  clean  slides 
placed  on  tables  and  floors  near  to  lepers  whom  he  had  caused  to  read  aloud. 
The  bacilli  have  also  been  isolated  from  the  urine  and  the  milk  of  patients. 
It  seems  probable  that  they  may  enter  the  body  in  many  ways  through  the 
mucous  membranes  and  through  the  skin.  Sticker  believes  that  the  initial 
lesion  is  in  an  ulcer  above  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  nasal  septum.  One 
of  the  moat  striking  examples  of  the  contagiousness  of  leprosy  is  the  follow- 
ing: "In  1860,  a  girl  who  had  hitherto  lived  at  Holstfershof,  where  no 
leprosy  existed,  married  and  went  to  live  at  Tarwast  with  her  mother-in-law, 
who  was  a  leper.  She  remained  healthy,  but  her  three  children  (1,  3,  3) 
became  leprous,  as  also  her  younger  sister  (4),  who  came  on  a  visit  to  Tar- 
wast and  slept  with  the  children.  The  younger  sister  developed  leprosy  after 
returning  to  Holstfershof.  At  the  latter  place  a  man  (5),  fifty-two  years  old, 
who  married  one  of  the  'younger  sister's'  children,  acquired  leprosy;  also  a 
relative  (6),  thirty-six  years  old,  a  tailor  by  occupation,  who  frequented  the 
house,  and  his  wife  (7),  who  came  from  a  place  where  no  leprosy  existed. 
The  two  men  last  mentioned  are  at  present  (1897)  inmates  of  the  leper 
asylum  at  Dorpat."  There  is  certain  evidence  to  show  that  the  disease  may 
be  spread  through  infected  clothing,  and  the  high  percentage  of  washerwomen 
among  lepers  is  also  suggestive. 

Conditions  Influencjnu  Infection. — The  disease  attacks  persons  of  all 
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Rg«8.  We  do  not  jet  understand  all  the  conditions  necessary.  Evidently 
the  closest  and  most  intimate  contact  is  essential.  The  doctors,  nurses,  and 
Sistera  of  Charity  who  care  for  the  patients  are  very  rarely  attacked.  In  the 
la2aretto  at  Tracadie  not  one  of  the  Sisters  who  for  more  than  fifty  years 
have  so  faithfully  nursed  the  lepers  has  contracted  the  disease.  Father 
Damian,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Father  Boblioli,  in  New  Orleans, 
both  fell  victims  in  the  discharge  of  their  priestly  duties.  There  has  long 
been  an  idea  that  possibly  the  disease  may  be  associated  with  some  special 
kind  of  food,  and  Jonathan  Hutchinson  believes  that  a  fish  diet  is  the  tertiam 
quid,  which  either  renders  t))e  patient  susceptible  or  with  which  the  poison 
may  be  taken. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — The  leprosy  tubercles  consist  of  granulomatous  tissue 
made  np  of  cells  of  various  sizes  in  a  connective-tiseue  matrix.  The  bacilli 
in  extraordinary  numbers  lie  partly  between  and  partly  in  the  cells.  The 
process  gradually  involves  the  skin,  giving  rise  to  tuberous  outgrowths  with 
intervening  areas  of  ulceration  or  cicatrization,  which  in  the  face  may  grad- 
ually produce  the  so^alled  fades  leontina.  The  mucous  membranes,  partic- 
ularly the  conjunctiva,  the  cornea,  and  the  larynx,  may  gradually  be  involved. 
In  many  cases  deep  ulcers  form  which  result  in  extensive  loss  of  substance 
or  loss  of  fingers  or  toes,  the  so-called  lepra  mutilans.  In  anesthetic  leprosy 
there  is  a  peripheral  neuritis  due  to  the  development  of  the  bacilli  in  the  nerve- 
fibres.  Indeed,  this  involvement  of  the  nerves  plays  a  primary  part  in  the 
etiology  of  many  of  the  important  features,  particularly  the  trophic  changes 
in  the  skin  and  the  disturbances  of  sensation. 

Clinical  Forma. —  (a)  Tdbkrcuiah  Leprosy. — Prior  to  the  appearance  of 
the  nodules  there  are  areas  of  cutaneous  erythema  which  may  be  sharply 
defined  and  often  hyperfesthetic.  This  is  sometimes  known  as  macular  leprosy. 
The  a£fected  spots  in  time  become  pigmented.  In  some  instances  this  super- 
ficial change  continues  without  the  development  of  nodules,  the  areas  become 
anffisthetic,  the  pigment  gradually  disappears,  and  the  skin  gets  perfectly 
white — the  lepra  alba.  Among  the  patients  at  Tracadie  it  was  particularly 
interesting  to  see  three  or  four  in  this  early  stage  presenting  on  the  face  and 
forearms  a  patchy  erythema  with  slight  swelling  of  the  skin.  The  diagnosis 
of  the  condition  ia  perfectly  clear,  though  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  any 
other  than  sensory  changes  develop.  The  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  and  the  hairs 
on  the  face  fall  out.  The  mucous  membranes  finally  become  Involved,  partie- 
nlarly  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  larynx ;  the  voice  becomes  harsh  and  finally 
aphonic.  Death  results  not  infrequently  from  the  larj-ngeal  complications 
and  aspiration  pneumtmia.  The  conjunetivie  are  frequently  attacked,  and  the 
sight  is  lost  by  a  leprous  keratitis. 

(6)  AnjESTHETIC  Leproby, — This  remarkable  form  has,  in  characteristic 
cases,  no  external  resemblance  whatever  to  the  other  variety.  It  usually 
begins  ivith  pains  In  the  limbs  and  areas  of  hyperesthesia  or  of  numbness. 
Very  early  there  may  be  trophic  changes,  seen  in  the  formation  of  small  hullie 
(Hillie).  Maculffi  appear  upon  the  trunk  and  extremities,  and  after  persist- 
ing for  a  variable  time  gradually  disappear,  leaving  areas  of  amesthesia,  but 
the  loss  of  sensation  may  come  on  independently  of  the  outbreak  of  maculw. 
The  nerre-tranks,  where  superficial,  may  be  felt  to  be  large  and  nodular.  The 
trophic  disturbances  are  usually  marked.     Pemphigus-like  bullie  develop  in 
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the  affected  areas,  which  break  and  leave  ulcers  which  may  be  very  destructive. 
The  fingers  and  toes  are  liable  to  coDtractures  and  to  necrosis,  so  that  in 
chronic  cases  the  phalanges  are  lost.  The  course  of  antesthetic  leprosy  ia 
extraordinarily  chronic  and  may  persist  for  years  without  leading  to  rauch 
deformity,  I  knew  a  prominent  clergyman  who  had  aneesthetic  leprosy  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  which  did  not  aeriously  interfere  with  his  usefulness, 
and  not  in  the  slightest  with  his  career. 

Dii^^oaia. — Even  in  the  early  stage  the  dusky  erythematous  maculae  with 
bypertestheeia  or  areas  of  anesthesia  are  very  characteristic.  In  an  advanced 
grade  neither  the  tubercular  nor  ansesthetic  forms  could  poBsibly  be  mistaken 
for  any  other  affection.  In  a  doubtful  case  the  microscopic  examination  of  an 
excised  nodule  is  decisive. 

Treatment. — Vaccines  have  been  prepared  and  good  results  ore  claimed 
by  various  observers.  The  Finsen  light.  X-rays,  and  radium  do  good  to  the 
local  lesions.  Nastin,  a  fatty  principle  extracted  from  cultures  of  a  lepra- 
streptothrix  combined  with  benzoyl  chloride,  has  come  into  vogue  and  the 
Calcutta  report  is  favorable.  The  gurjun  and  chaulmoogra  oils  have  been  rec- 
ommended, the  former  in  doses  of  from  5  to  10  minims,  the  latt^^r  in  3-drachm 
doses,  but  their  use  must  be  continued  for  at  least  two  years.  Calmette's  anti- 
venene,  20  to  30  c.  c.,  subcutaneously,  has  been  followed  by  remarkable  resnlte 
in  a  few  cases.  Segregation  should  be  compulsory  in  all  cases  except  where 
the  friends  can  show  that  they  have  ample  provision  in  their  own  home  for 
the  complete  isolation  and  proper  care  of  the  patient. 


XIX.    TUBERCULOSIS 

I.    GENERAL  ETIOLOGY  AND  MORBID  ANATOMY 

Definition. — An  infection  caused  by  BacUlm  tuberculosis,  the  lesions  of 
which  are  characterized  by  nodular  bodies,  tubercles,  and  diffuse  infiltrations, 
which  either  undergo  caseation,  necrosis,  and  ulceration,  or  heal  with  sclerosis 
and  calcification. 

The  very  varied  clinical  features  depend  upon  the  organ  involved,  the 
intensity  of  the  infection,  and  the  degree  of  resistance  offered  by  the  body. 

History. — The  Greek  physicians  made  many  observations  upon  the  clinical 
features  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  our  description  of  the  symptoms 
and  of  the  consumptive  "t>-pe"  dates  from  Hippocrates.  Galen  recognized 
its  contagious  nature.  In  the  17th  century  F.  Sylvius  indicated  the  connec- 
tion between  the  tuberculous  nodule  and  phthisis,  and  Richard  Morton,  a 
friend  and  contemporary  of  Sydenham,  wrote  (1089)  the  first  modem  treati!« 
on  the  subject,  in  which  the  clinical  side  of  the  disease  was  well  considered. 
Ho  regarded  it  as  contagious.  Pierre  Pesault,  William  Stark,  and  Mntthew 
BaiDip  laid  the  foundation  of  our  knowledge  of  the  coarse  characters  of 
tubercle  as  the  anatomical  hasia  of  consumption.  Our  real  knowledge  of  the 
disease  is  a  19th  century  contribution,  beginning  with  the  work  of  Bayle  on 
the  structure  of  the  tiil)ercle  and  on  its  identity  in  the  widely  distribute*! 
lesions.  With  the  Traits  d'Auseultation  MMiate  (1819)  I.«ennec  laid  the 
foundation  not  only  of  our  modern  knowledge  of  tuberculosis,  but  of  modem 
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clinical  medicine.  This  work  (easily  to  be  had  also  in  an  English  translation) 
should  be  read  from  cover  to  cover  by  every  young  doctor,  and,  when  possible, 
by  every  senior  student.  The  unity  of  the  forms  of  the  tubercle— the  miliary 
granule,  the  infiltration,  and  the  caseous  mass — was  recognized,  and  for  the 
•  first  time  physical  signs  and  anatomical  features  were  correlated,  and  the 
course  of  the  disease  carefully  studied.  Virchow  led  a  battle  against  the 
unity  of  tuberculous  lesions,  and  held  that  the  products  of  any  simple  inflam- 
mation might  become  caseous,  aad  that  the  ordinary  so-called  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia might  terminate  in  phthisis. 

The  contagiousQGsa  of  the  disease,  a  belief  in  which  had  all  along  been 
held  by  individuals,  and  was  widely  spread  in  certain  countries — as  in  Italy — 
was  emphasized  and  confirmed  by  the  brilliant  work  of  Villemin,  who  first 
placed  the  infective  nature  of  the  disease  on  a  solid  experimental  basis.  There 
is  nothing  more  masterly- in  the  literature  of  expcrimeatal  medicine  than  Ms 
work.  Then  caiflc  the  demonstration  l)y  Hobcrt  Koch  (in  1888)  of  the  Bacil- 
lug  tuberculosis.  The  preliminary  article  in  the  Berliner  klin,  Wochensclirift 
(1882)  and  the  more  complete  work  (Mittoilungen  a.  d.  k.  Gcsundheitsamte, 
Bd.  2)  should  be  studied  by  all  who  wish  to  appreciate  the  value  of  scientific 
methods.  The  thoroughness  of  Koch's  work  is  manifested  by  the  fact  that,  in 
the  years  that  have  elapsed,  the  innumerable  workers  have  amplified  and  ex- 
tended, but  inno  way  essentially  modified  his  original  position. 

During  the  past  thirty  years  we  have  been  gradually  getting  accommodated 
to  the  new  views,  the  most  imi)ortant  single  effect  of  which  has  been  a  world- 
wide crusade  against  tuberculosis  as  a  preventable  disease. 

Diftribation. — The  disease  is  widely  spread  zoologically. 

(a)  In  Animals. — Of  animals  the  cold-blooded  are  rarely  affected.  In 
birds  the  disease  is  not  uncommon,  particularly  in  fowls,  but  there  are  minor 
differences  between  the  avian  and  mammalian  forms.  In  the  domestic  ani- 
mals tuberculosis  is  a  common  disease,  particularly  in  cattle.  In  sheep,  goats, 
and  boreee  it  is  rare.  In  pigs  it  is  not  uncommon  in  certain  parts  of  Europe, 
t'ats  and  dogs  are  not  prone  to  the  disease.  In  monkeys  in  confinement  it  is 
very  common.  The  most  important  single  fact  in  the  distribution  of  the 
disease  in  animals  is  its  widespread  prevalence  in  bovines,  from  which  nearly 
all  the  milk  and  a  large  proportion  of  our  meat  are  derived. 

(6)  In  Man. — Tuberculosis  is  his  most  universal  scourge,  well  deserving 
the  epithet  bestowed  upon  it  by  Eunyan  of  the  "Captain  of  the  Men  of  Death." 
It  18  estimated  that  at  least  one-seventh  of  all  deaths  are  due  to  it.  In  Eng- 
land and  Wales  there  were  54,435  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  1909.  In  the 
t'nited  States  it  is  estimated  that  it  is  responsible  for  about  one-ninth  of  the 
deaths  annually.  There  has  been  a  remarkable  reduction  in  England  in  the 
death-rate  within  the  past  forty  years,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures: 
1871-1880  rate  per  100,000  of  iropulation,  219 
1881-1890      "       "  "        "  "  178 

1891-1900      "       "  "        "  "  139 

1901-1910      "       "  "        "  "  117 

It  hae  dropped  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  40  years. 

In  London  the  death-rate  from  consumption  has  declined  .13  per  cent,  be- 
tween 19U1  and  1910,  and  other  forms  of  tuberculosis  show  a  similar  fall. 
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In  1909,  54,435  deaths  from  tuberculosis  occurred,  38,699  of  which  were 
from  pulmonary  coneiimptioD.  Had  the  death-rate  been  as  high  in  1909  as 
during  an  average  year  of  the  1871-1880  period  the  number  of  deatha  from 
^thieis  would  have  been  78,308,  instead  of  38,639  (Newsholme).  The  mor- 
tality has  been  cut  in  half  I  To  a  Ices  striking  degree,  but  practically  every- 
where in  the  civilized  world,  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  death-rate— 
the  most  encouraging  feature  of  modern  sanitation.  To  what  is  this  to  be 
attributed?  First.  To  the  improved  social  condition  of  the  people,  better 
housing,  better  food,  better  habits.  The  falling  death-rate  began  before  the 
present  campaign  against  the  disease.  Secondly.  The  education  of  the  people, 
which  has  made  great  strides,  and  a  larger  proportion  are  striving  to  lead 
hygienic  lives.  There  are  less  drunkenness,  less  overcrowding,  better  air,  and 
better  food.  The  habit  of  spitting  in  public  has  been  checked,  and  we  may 
say  confidently  that  the  seeds  of  the  disease  are  not  spread  so  broadcast. 
Thirdly.  As  Newsholme  points  oot,  segregation  has  done  much  to  protect  the 
healthy  from  the  sick.  In  the  year  1910,  30.5  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  and  43.4  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  in  London  occurred  in  public 
institutions  for  the  sick.  In  America,  in  Germany,  ^nd  in  France  this  factor 
also  holds  good.  Fourthly.  The  cases  are  seen  earlier  and  the  condition  is 
recognized  before  it  is  hopeless.  Unquestionably  in  a  larger  number  of  per- 
sons with  pulmonary  disease  the  diagnosis  is  made  at  a  stage  when  complete 
healing  is  possible.  The  two  important  elements  then  are,  fewer  seeds,  more 
stony  soil.  The  economic  loss  from  tuberculosis  has  been  estimated  by  vari- 
ous writers.  Baldwin  puts  it  for  the  United  States  at  from  150  to  300  millions 
of  dollars  annually. 

Etiolojfy:  the  BaoUlni  tubercnlosii. — (a)  The  Seed. — The  Bacillvs  tuber- 
culostJi  is  B.  minute  rod-shaped  organism  slightly  bent  or  curved,  with  an  aver- 
age length  of  from  3  to  4  /*  .  When  stained  it  may  present  a  beaded  appear- 
ance; whether  due  to  spores  or  vacuoles  is  doubtful.  Aberrant,  forms  are  not 
uncommon,  i.  e.,  long  filaments  or  branched  forms.  It  stains  in  a  character- 
istic way  with  aniline  dyt's,  and  in  cultures  the  mode  of  growth  is  very  dis- 
tinctive. 

Specific  varieties  are  recognized.  As  already  stated,  the  avian  form  lias 
well-marked  peculiarities,  but  the  great  point  of  discussion  has  been  the  rela- 
tion of  the  bacillus  causing  human  to  that  which  causes  bovine  tuberculosis. 
Differences  in  the  character  of  the  tuberclee  of  these  two  classes  had  long  been 
recognized,  and  Theobald  Smith  pointed  out  special  differences  between  the 
human  and  the  bovine  bacilli.  But  the  matter  was  brought  to  a  focus  in 
1901  by  Koch's  statement  that  the  bacilli  of  bovine  tuberculosis  did  not  cause 
human  tuberculosis,  and  vice  versa.  The  question  has  now  been  submitted  to 
the  test  by  a  number  of  commissions,  and  it  is  generally  recognized  that  there 
are  differences  between  the  two  forms.  The  recent  report  of  the  English 
commission  confirms  the  view  that  the  bovine  organism  is  capable  of  producing 
the  disease  in  man,  in  whom  it  may  often  be  recognized  as  a  special  form. 

The  virulence  of  the  individual  strains  varies,  a  factor  of  great  importanco 
in  all  specific  infections. 

In  the  Body.— The  bacilli  are  found  in  all  tuberculous  lesions,  particularly 
in  those  actively  growing,  but  in  the  chronic  disease  of  the  lymph  glands  and 
of  the  joints  they  are  scanty.    In  all  caseous  foci  they  are  few  in  namber. 
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In  the  Bputum  in  pulmonary  tuberciiloBiB  they  may  be  present  in  conntlesa 
myriads.  They  are  found  in  the  blood,  particularly  in  cases  of  miliary  tuber- 
culosis. 

■Oataide  the  Body. — The.  tubercle  bacilli  are  widely  scattered  and  are 
found  in  varying  numbers  wherever  human  beings  are  crowded  together. 
There  are  two  chief  sources — the  expectoration  of  persons  with  advanced 
disease  of  the  lungs  and  the  milk  of  tubereuloua  cows. 

From  a  patient  in  my  warde  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  HospitaK  with  mod- 
erately advanced  diecatu>,  Nuttall  estimated  that  from  1^  to  4  l-Sf'billions  of 
bacilli  were  thrown  off  each  twenty-four  hours.  Allowed  to  dry,  the  sputum 
becomes  dust  and  is  distributed  far  and  wide.  Scores  of  experiments  have 
shown  the  presence  of  the  bacilli  in  dust  gamplea  from  hospital  wards,  from 
public  buildings,  streets,  railway  carriages,  and  various  localities.  So  widely 
spread  are  the  bacilli  that  in  cities  at  least  few  individuals  pass  a  week  with- 
out affording  opportunity  for  their  lodgment,  usually  in  the  throat  or  wr 
passages,  inhaled  with  dust.  They  may  readily  contaminate  food.  The  hands 
of  tuberculous  subjects  are  almost  always  contaminated.  From  the  street, 
tuberenlone  sputum  may  be  brought  into  the  house  on  shoos,  on  the  long 
skirts  of  women,  on  the  hair  of  dogs,  etc.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  some 
of  the  places  most  frequented  by  tuberculous  subjects,  e.  g.,  the  aanatoria, 
the  duet  (as  shown  by  experiments  at  Saranac)  may  be  free  from  bacilli. 

Bovine  bacilli  are  distributed  by  means  of  the  milk,  rarely  by  the  flesh, 
and  still  more  rarely  by  contact  with  the  animals.  A  proportion  of  all  cases 
of  infection  in  childhood  are  with  this  variety.  A  careful  study  by  Park  and 
Krumwiede  showed  that  bovine  tuberculosis  is  practically  negligible  in  adults 
but  in  young  children  it  causes  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  from 
tuberculosis. 

So  widely  spread  everywhere  is  the  seed,  that  the  soil,  the  conditions  suit- 
able for  its  growth,  is  practically  of  equal  moment. 

(6)  The  Soil, — Many  years  ago  I  drew  the  parallel  between  infection  in 
tuberculosis  and  the  parable  of  the  sower,  which  though  now  somewhat  hack- 
neyed illustrates  in  an  effective  way  the  importance  of  the  nature  of  the 
sronnd  upon  which  the  seed  falls.  "Some  aeeds  fell  by  the  wayside  and  the 
fowix  of  ihe  air  came  and  devoured  them  up."  These  are  the  bacilli  scattered 
broadcast  outside  the  body,  an  immense  majority  of  which  die.  "Some  f«U 
upon  atony  places."  These  are  the  bacilli  that  find  lodgment  in  many  of  us, 
perhaps,  with  the  production  of  a  small  focus,  but  nothing  comes  of  it;  they 
wither  away  "because  they  have  no  root."  "Some  feil  among  thorns,  and  the 
thonu  sprang  up  and -choked  them."  This  represents  the  cases  of  tuberculosis, 
latent  or  active,  in  which  the  seed  finds  the  soil  suitable  and  grows,  but  the 
conditions  are  not  favorable,  as  the  thorns,  representing  the  protecting  force 
of  the  body,  get  the  better  in  the  struggle.  "But  others  fell  on  good  ground 
and  sprang  up  and  bare  fruit  an  hundredfold."  Of  this  fourth  group  were 
the  54,435  who  died  of  the  disease  in  1909  in  England — the  soil  suitable,  the 
protecting  forces  feeble. 

What  makes  a  good  soil  ?  Fortunately  the  human  body  is  not  a  very  good 
culture  medium  for  the  tubercle  bacillus.  The  adult  human  individual  in 
normal  health  seems  to  be  practically  immune  to  natural  infection  (Baldwin). 
.\nd  vet  one-seventh  of  the  human  race  dies  of  tuberculosis,  but  a  large  pro« 
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portion  of  all  individuals  become  infected  before  reaching  adult  life  and 
never  have  the  disease.  The  studies  of  Naegli,  Burkhardt,  and  others  show 
that  in  fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  bodies  of  eity-dweliers  who  have  died  of  dis- 
ease other  than  tuberculosis  small  tuberculous,  lesions  are  present.  This  is 
probably  too  high  an  estimate  for  England  or  the  United  States.  Franz  has 
shown  that  over  60  per  cent,  of  healthy  young  adults  react  to  the  subcutane- 
ous tuberculin  test.  Using  more  delicate  tuberculin  tests  it  is  found  that 
nearly  all  adults  react,  and  according  to  Hamburger,  who  has  employed  the 
subcutaneous-local  reaction,  over  30  |ht  cent,  of  children  are  infected  Iwfore 
reaching  the  twolftli  year  of  life.  This  means,  of  course,  that  in  a  very  small 
proportion  of  thost!  upon  whom  tlie  seed  falls  is  the  soil  suitable  for  activv 
growth— only  a  natural  immunity  keeps  the  race  alive. 

What  this  suitable  soil  is  has  hcen  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  From 
the  time  of  Hippocrates  the  profession  has  recognized  a  tuberculous  habitus, 
which  has  been  variously  described  as  disposition,  diathesis,  dyscrasia,  tem- 
perament, constitution,  or  by  the  German  word  "Anlage."  Theee  terms  are 
not  always  regarded  as  interchangeable,  but  here  for  practical  purposes  Rib- 
bert's  definition  suffices,  that  a  disposition  is  "that  peculiarity  in  the  organism 
which  allows  of  the  effective  working  of  the  exciting  causes  of  a  disease." 
Manifestly,  such  a  disposition  or  constitution  of  the  body  may  be  inherited  or 
acquired.  The  studies  of  Pearson  indicate  the  very  great  importance  of 
heredity  in  the  phthisical  soil.  He  concludes  that  "the  diathesis  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  is  certainly  inherited,  and  the  intensity  of  the  inheritance  is  sen- 
sibly the  same  as  that  of  any  normal  physical  character  yet  investigated  in 
man.  Infection  probably  plays  a  necessary  part,  but  in  the  artisan  classes  of 
the  urban  populations  of  this  country  (England)  it  is  doubtful  if  their  mem- 
bers can  escape  the  risks  of  infection,  except  by  the  absence  of  diathesis — i.  e., 
the  inheritance  of  what  amounts  to  a  counter-disposition." 

Hippocrates  defines  the  habitus  phthisicus  in  the  following  words:  "The 
fonn  of  body  peculiar  to  subjects  of  phthisical  complaints  was  the  smooth, 
the  whitish,  that  resembled  the  lentil;  the  reddish,  the  blue-eyed,  the  leuco- 
phlegmatic,  and  that  with  the  scapulte  having  the  appearance  of  wings."  The 
so-called  scrofulous  type  has  broad  coarse  features,  opaque  skin,  large  thick 
bones,  and  heavy  figure. 

Acquii-ed  disiMsition  may  arise  through  a  lowering  of  the  resistance  of 
the  body  forces.  Dwellers  in  cilies  in  tlie  dark,  elos*'  alleys,  and  tenement 
houses,  workers  in  cellars  and  ill -ventilated  rooms,  persons  addicted  to  drink, 
are  much  more  prone  to  the  disease.  The  influence  of  environment  waa  never 
better  demonstrated  than  in  the  well-known  experiment  of  Trudeau,  who 
found  that  rabbits  inoculated  with  tuberculosis  if  confined  in  a  darii,  damp 
place,  without  sunlight  and  fresh  air,  rapidly  succumbed,  while  others  treated 
in  the  same  way,  but  allowed  to  run  wild,  either  recovered  or  showed  verv 
slight  lesions.  The  occupants  of  prisfms,  asylums,  and  poorhouecs,  too  often, 
indeed,  in  barracks  and  large  workshops,  are  in  the  position  of  Trudeau's 
rabbits  in  the  cellar,  and  under  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  foster  the 
development  of  the  bacilli  which  may  have  lodged  in  their  tissues. 

No  "age  is  exempt.  The  disease  is  met  with  in  the  suckling  and  in  tl»c 
octogenarian,  hut  fatal  tuberculosis  is,  as  Hippocrates  pointed  out,  more  com- 
mon between  the  eighteenth  and  thirty-fifth  year.     The  influence  of  sex  is 
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very  slight  On  the  other  hand  the  influence  of  race  is  important.  It  ia  a 
very  fatal  disease  in  the  negroes,  particularly  in  the  southern  United  States, 
and  in  the  North  American  Indians.  The  Irish,  both  at  home  and  in  the 
United  States,  are  more  prone  to  the  disease  than  other  European  races. 
The  Jews  everywhere  have  a  low  mortality  from  tuberculosis. 

Occupation  has  an  influence,  in  so  far  as  insanitary  surroundings,  exposure 
to  dust,  close  confinement,  long,  irregular  hours,  and  low  rates  of  wages,  favor 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease.  Certain  local  conditions  influence  the  soil  yery 
greatly.  Catarrh  of  the  respiratory  paBsages  appears  to  lower  the  resistance 
and  favor  the  conditions  which  enable  the  bacilli  to  enter  the  system,  or  to 
grow  in  the  tissues.  The  specific  fevers,  particularly  measles  and  whooping- 
cough,  predispose  to  tuberculosis;  and  any  lowering  disease  may  do  so,  but 
in  such  cases  it  is  very  often  not  a.  fresh  infection,  but  the  blazing  of  a  smould- 
ering fire.  As  is  well  known,  the  soil  of  diabetes  is  very  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  the  tubercle  bacilli.  Many  chronic  affections  lower  the  resistance 
and  make  the  soil  more  favorable.  It  is  notorious  in  hospital  practice  hov 
often  the  fatal  evtnt  in  artorio-sclerosis,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  etc.,  is  a  ter- 
minal acute  tuberculosis. 

Trauma,  as  for  example  a  blow  on  the  chest,  injury  to  the  knee,  a  blov 
upon  the  head,  may  be  followed  by  local  tuberculosis.  The  injured  part  for  a 
time  is  a  locus  minoris  resisientiw,  and  the  bacilli  already  present  grow  in 
the  favorable  conditions  caused  by  the  injury. 

(c)  Specific  Reactions  of  tub  Bacilli,— In  its  growth  the  bacillus  so 
fir  as  we  know  does  not  form  soluble  toxins,  at  least  not  in  the  cultures.  It 
causes  (1)  a  local  tissue  reaction  which  results  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
growth,  the  tubercle;  (2)  changes  in  the  metabolism  of  the  body  fluids.  The 
local  tissue  reactions  will  be  considered  later;  here  we  may  speak  of  the  phe- 
nomena grouped  under  the  term  immunity. 

(1)  Tuberculin  Reaction. — An  animal  inoculated  subcutaneously  with  tu- 
bercle bacilli,  or  with  det"d  cultures,  has  a  local  reaction  associated  with  the 
formation  of  a  tubercle ;  the  neighboring  lymph  glands  become  involved,  and 
ia  susceptible  animals  the  disease  generalizes  and  causes  death.  Koch  found 
that  if  to  a  guinea-pig  with  a  subcutaneous  focus  of  tuberculosis  so  caused 
a  tiecond  injection  of  the  bacillus  was  given,  healing  occurred  in  the  primary 
nodule,  and  the  animal  did  not  die.  Upon  these  facts  his  famous  tuberculin 
treatment  was  based.  Tuberculin  consists  of  the  dead  and  macerated  bacilli 
together  with  any  substances  formed  in  the  cultures.  If  into  a  healthy  per- 
Mn  .25  c.  c.  of  tuberculin  is  injected,  there  is  a  very  slight  fever  with  a  little 
feeling  of  uneasiness  which  passes  off  in  from  twelve  to  twonty-fnur  hours. 
II  into  an  individual  with  a  focus  of  tuberculosis  doses  of  .015  c.  c.  of  tuber- 
culin are  injected  subcutaneously,  there  is  an  active  local  reaction  about  the 
taherculous  focus,  with  intense  inflammation  leading  often  to  necrosis  and,  in 
the  case  of  a  skin  tubercle,  as  lupus,  in  which  the  process  can  be  followed, 
heating  is  seen  to  take  place.  This  process,  now  known  as  the  "tulwrculin 
reaction,"  is  used  extensively  for  purposes  of  diagnosis.  The  chief  methods 
in  use  are  the  ophthal mo-reaction  of  Calmette  and  the  cutaneous  of  von 
Pirqaet  For  the  Calmette  reaction  Koch's  old  tuberculin  is  used,  prepared 
in  a  special  way,  A  drop  of  the  solution,  placed  on  the  conjunctiva  of  a 
permn  with  a  focus  of  tuberculosis  anywhere  in  the  system,  is  followed  in  a 
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fev  houra  by  a  deep  injection  of  the  blood-veeeels,  increased  lacbrymation,  and 
a  sligbt  Bwelling  of  the  membrane.  This,  knoTn  as  a  positive  reaction,  lasts 
for  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours. 

For  the  skin  reaction  of  von  Firquet  a  couple  of  drops  of  tuberculin  are 
placed  on  a  disinfected  region  of  the  skin,  and  the  epidermis  is  scarified 
through  the  drops  without  drawing  blood.  If  positive,  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours  there  is  an  inflammatory  reaction  which  reaches  its  maximum  in 
from  thirty-six  to  forty-€ight  hours.  For  clinical  purposes  the  tuberculin 
reaction  is  to  be  relied  on,  but  that  it -may  be  given  by  a  small  focus  of  latent 
disease  in  a  healthy  person  and  that  it  has  been  found  to  be  positive  in  as 
large  a  proportion  as  60  per  cent  of  apparently  normal  individuals  are  facts 
which  diminish  its  practical  value. 

(S)  Immunitji  Changes. — In  an  infected  person  certain  changes  occur  in 
the  blood  serum,  depending  npon  the  development  of  so-called  antibodies,  the 
presence  of  which  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  method  of  complement  fixa- 
tion; and  the  serum  also  contains  agglutinins  which  possess  an  agglutinating 
action  on  the  tubercle  bacilli.  Either  directly  themselves  or  through  the  toxic 
products  there  are  brought  into  play  certain  cellular  and  humoral  reactions 
which  are  capable  of  destroying  the  infecting  agents  or  of  neutralizing  their 
effects  or  of  limiting  their  activities.  There  exist  in  the  blood-eenun  anti- 
bodies, called  by  Wright  opsonins,  which  have  the  power  of  stimulating  phag- 
ocytosis. When  these  opsonins  are  abnormally  low,  the  bacilli  that  gain  en- 
trance to  the  body  can  multiply  at  the  point  of  infection.  This  increase  is 
associated  with  a  still  further  local  reduction  in  the  opsonins.  Wright  be- 
lieves that  the  amount  of  opsonin  in  the  serum  is  an  indication  of  the  defen- 
sive capacity  of  the  individual,  and  he  has  established  what  he  calls  an  "op- 
sonic index,"  which  is  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  bacteria  found  within 
twenty  to  forty  polymorpho-leucocytes  in  an  emulsion  made  with  the  patient's 
serum  and  the  number  of  bacteria  found  in  the  same  number  of  similar  leu- 
cocytes in  an  emulsion  made  with  a  normal  serum,  the  latter  being  taken  as 
1.0.  This  index  in  tuberculous  patients  is  usually  low,  varying  from  .1  to  .8. 
When  tuberculin  is  injected,  the  production  of  opsonins  is  stimulated,  and 
the  opsonic  index  rises.  With  the  body  fluids  richer  in  opsonins  than  before, 
the  phagocytes  are  more  active  and  more  bacilli  are  destroyed.  Experimentally 
in  animals,  according  to  the  virulence  of  the  organism  and  the  dose,  all  grada- 
tions of  symptoms  may  be  produced,  from  the  slightest  local  reaction  to  the 
profoundcst  septicaemia  with  high  fever  and  death.  In  a  local  tuberculous 
infection,  such  as  happens  to  the  great  majority  of  us  in  some  part  of  our 
bodies  at  some  time  in  our  lives,  happily  the  protective  mechanism  suffices 
to  localize  and  limit  the  invaders.  It  may  amount  only  to  a  skirmish,  such 
as  is  constantly  going  on  at  the  frontiers  of  a  great  empire,  but  if  the  local 
infection  is  more  virulent,  or  becomes  wider  spread,  the  products  of  the  growth 
of  the  bacilli  or  the  bacilli  themselves  enter  the  circulation,  occasioning  what 
is  called  an  auto-inoculation,  in  which  case  the  general  metabolism  is  dis- 
turbed, fever  is  produced,  and  antibodies  are  formed  to  counteract  the  infective 
products.  The  rationale  of  the  use  of  tuberculin  is  to  stimulate  the  fighting 
forces  of  the  body^-to  mobilize  them,  so  to  speak — in  the  fight  that  is  going 
on  in  an  infected  area.  The  whole  question  of  active  immunization  in  tuber- 
culosis is  being  thoroughly  studied,  and,  while  many  have  thrown  doubt  cm 
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the  tnistworthineBS  and  the  usefulness  of  the  opsonic  index  as  a  gauge  of  the 
progreeB  of  a  case,  there  can  be  no  queetion  that  Wright's  researchee  have  pat 
UE  in  the  right  path  for  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  disease. 

Recent  studies  on  anaphylaxis  or  hypersenpitiveneeB  to  foreign  proteins 
have  an  'important  bearing  on  the  question  of  immunity  in  tuberculosis. 
Baldwin  of  Saranac  Lake,  in  a  series  of  experiments,  has  demonstrated  that 
wnBitization  to  and  subsequent  intoxication  by  tubercle  bacillus  protein  follow 
tlip  general  laws  of  anaphylaxis  established  for  the  parenteral  introduction 
of  horse  serum.  From  his  experiments  we  may  now  reasonably  interpret  the 
tuberculin  reaotion  as  an  anaphylactic  phenomenon.  Undoubtedly  hypersensi- 
tiveness  to  the  tubercle  bacillus  protein  is  directly  responsible  for  the  so-called 
toxic  symptoms  of  tuberculous  disease.  Koch  in  his  original  experiments  that 
led  up  to  the  introduction  of  tuberculin  observed  a  marked  difference  in  the 
n^ction  of  healthy  and  tuberculous  animals  to  cutaneous  inoculation  with 
tubercle  bacilli.  In  healthy  animals  the  wound  closes  and  for  a  few  days 
seems  to  heal,  but  in  from  ten  to  fourteen  days  a  hard  nodule  appears,  which 
Boon  breaks  down.  General  infection  occurs  and  the  ulcer  remains  open  to 
the  time  of  the  death  of  the  animal.  Id  tuberculous  animals  extensive  ulcer- 
ation occurs  on  the  second  or  third  day  after  vaccination,  but  the  ulcer  heals 
quickly  and  permanently,  without  even  the  neighboring  lymph  glands  becom- 
iug  infected.  Rocmer  has  extended  Koch's  observations  and  has  demonstrated 
that  tuberculous  animals  may  react  in  one  of  three  ways  to  injections  of 
tubercle  bacilli:  (1)  If  a  small  dose  be  given,  a  dose,  however,  surely  fatal 
for  healthy  animals,  infection  does  not  occur.  The  animals  are  therefore 
hichly  resistant  to  re-infection.  (2)  If  a  large  dose  be  given,  the  animals 
die  promptly,  with  the  symptoms  of  an  intense  intoxication.  The  condition 
is  analogous  to  the  anaphylactic  shock.  (3)  If  a  moderate  dose  be  given, 
the  animals  display  the  symptoms  of  a  profound  intoxication,  but  gradually 
n-cover,  and,  although  infection  follows,  a  mild  and  chronic  form  of  the  dis- 
ease is  produced.  Upon  the  same  principle  depends  the  protective  inoculation 
of  ealvea,  so  successfully  practiced  by  v.  Behring  and  Koch,  The  animals 
receive  injections  of  human  tubercle  bacilli  and,  although  anatomically  disease 
does  not  follow  their  introduction,  the  calves  become  highly  sensitive  to  tuber- 
culin and  at  the  same  time  immune  to  doses  of  bovine  tubercle  bacilli  fatal 
to  unprotected  calves.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  tuberculin  hypersensitivenesa 
disappears,  and  the  calves  again  become  susceptible  to  infection.  While  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  state  that  protection  depends  upon  the  same  mechanidm 
that  prodncee  hypersenaitiveneBs  to  the  tubercle  bacillus  protein,  the  two  phe- 
nomena are  undoubtedly  closely  related, 

Antitnberculous  serums  have  been  obtained  from  animals  immunized  by 
the  tubercle  bacillus  or  its  products.  The  two  most  Important  are  those  of 
Marmorek  and  of  Maragliano, 

(d)  MODEB  OF  Infection, — (1)  Hereditary  Transmission. — In  order  that 
the  disease  could  be  transmitted  by  the  sperm  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
tubercle  bacilli  should  lodge  in  the  individual  spermatozoon  which  fecundates 
an  ovnm.  The  chances  that  such  a  thing  could  occur  are  extremely  small, 
looking  at  the  subject  from  a  numerical  point  of  view,  although  we  know 
that  bacilli  do  occasionally  exist  in  the  semen ;  they  become  still  smaller  when 
we  consider  that  the  spermatozoon  is  made  up  of  nuclear  material,  which  the 
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tubercle  bacillus  is  never  known  to  attack.  The  possibility  of  tranHmiBsion 
by  the  ovum  must  be  accepted.  Baumgarten  has  in  one  instance  been  able 
to  detect  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  the  ovum  of  a  female  rabbit  which  be  had 
artificially  fecundated  with  tuberculous  semen. 

The  almost  constant  method  of  transmisBion  in  congenital  tuberculosis 
is  through  the  blood  current,  the  tubercle  bacilli  penetrating  by  way  of  the 
placenta.  In  these  cases  the  placenta  itself  is  usually  the  seat  of  tuberculosis; 
but  there  are  undoubted  instances  in  which,  with  an  apparently  sound  pla- 
centa, both  the  placental  blood  and  the  fetal  organs  contained  tubercle  bacilli, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  organs  also  appeared  normal.  The  number 
of  cases  of  congenital  tuberculosis  in  man  is  very  small;  it  is  more  common 
in  cattle. 

Possible  Latency  of  the  Tvberde  Qerms. — Baumgarten  and  his  followers 
assume  that  the  tubercle  bacilli  lie  latent  in  the  tisBues  and  subsequently 
develop  when,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  individual  resistance  is  lowered. 
He  likens  such  cases  of  latent  tubeiculoeis  to  the  late  hereditary  forms  of 
syphilis,  and  explains  the  lack  of  development  of  the  germs  by  the  greater 
resisting  power  of  the  tissues  of  children.  Baumgarten  bases  his  belief  in 
germ  transmission  upon  two  main  factors — the  great  frequency  of  the  disease 
in  early  life  and  the  localization  of  tuberculous  lesions  in  children. 

Against  this  theory  are  the  facts  that  the  percentage  of  cases  of  congenital 
tuberculosis  is  extremely  small,  and  that  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
the  organs  of  fetuses  bom  of  tuberculous  mothers  give  negative  results  when 
inoculated  into  guinea-pigs. 

(2)  InocuJaiion. — Cutaneous. — The  infective  nature  of  tuberculoeis  was 
first  demonstrated  by  Villemin,  who  showed  in  1865  that  it  could  be  trans- 
mitted to  animals  by  inoculation.  The  experiments  of  Cohnheim  and  Salo- 
monsen,  who  produced  tuberculosis  in  the  eyes  of  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits 
by  inoculating  fresh  tubercle  into  the  anterior  chamber,  confirmed  and  ex- 
tended Villemin's  original  observations  and  paved  the  way  for  the  reception 
of  Koch's  announcement.  This  mode  of  infection  is  seen  in  persons  whose 
occupation  brings  them  in  contact  with  the  dead  bodies  or  animal  products. 
Demonstrators  of  morbid  anatomy,  butchers,  and  handlers  of  hides  are  subject 
to  a  local  tubercle  of  the  skin,  which  forms  a  reddened  mass  of  granulation 
tissue,  usually  capping  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  hand  or  a  linger.  This  is 
the  so-called  post  mortem  wart,  the  verruca  necrogemca  of  Wilks.  The  demon- 
stration of  its  nature  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli,  and  by 
inoculation  experiments  in  animals. 

In  the  performance  of  the  rite  of  circumcision  children  have  been  acci- 
dentally inoculated.  Infection  in  these  cases  is  probably  always  associated 
with  dieeaae  in  the  operator,  and  occurs  in  connection  with  the  habit  of 
cleansing  the  wound  by  suction. 

Other  means  of  inoculation  have  been  described:  as  the  wearing  of  ear- 
rings, washing  the  clothes  of  phthisical  patients,  the  bite  of  a  tuberculous 
subject,  or  inoculation  from  a  cut  by  a  broken  spit-glass  of  a  consumptive; 
and  Czemy  has  reported  two  eases  of  infection  by  transplantation  of  skin. 

It  has  been  urged  by  the  opponents  of  vaccination  that  tuberculosis,  as 
well  as  syphilis,  may  be  thus  conveyed,  hut  of  this  there  is  no  evidence. 
Lymph  of  revaccinated  consumptives  is  non-infective.    Lupus  has  originated 
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at  tbe  site  of  vaccination  in  a  few  caeee  (C.  Fox,  Graham  Little).  It  may 
be  said,  on  the  wliole,  that  inoculation  in  man  plays  a  trifling  rdle  in  the 
tiaDEmiBsion  of  tuberculosis. 

Mucous  membrane  inoculation  is  probably  important  in  childhood  through 
abrasions  of  the  lips,  tongue  or  gums,  though  a  primary  focus  ia  not  often 
seen.  The  open  door  in  the  mouth  and  throat  la  more  often  by  loss  of  the 
protective  epithelium  due  to  catarrhal  and  ulcerative  processes. 

(3)  Infection  by  Inhalation. — A  belief  in  the  contagiousness  of  pulmo- 
nari'  tuberculosis  originated  with  the  early  Greek  pbysiciane,  and  has  per- 
eisled  among  the  Latin  races.  The  investigations  of  Cornet  afford  conclusive 
proof  that  the  dust  of  a  room  or  other  locality  frequented  by  patients  with 
]iuliiionary  tuberculosis  is  infective.  The  bacilli  attached  to  fine  particles 
of  dust  are  inhaled  and  gain  entrance  to  the  system  through  the  lungs. 

tliipgc  denies  that  the  bacilluB-cnntaining  dust  is  the  dangerous  element 
ill  infection.  Experimentally  he  has  only  succeeded  in  producing  the  disease 
when  there  is  some  lesion  in  tbe  respiratory  tract.  He  thinks  that  the  danger 
of  infection  by  tbe  dry  sputum  ia  very  improbable.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
thinks  tliat  the  infection  is  chiefly  conveyed  by  the  free,  finely  divided  par- 
ticles of  sputum  produced  in  the  act  of  coughing,  and  that  these  tiny  frag- 
ments are  suspended  in  the  atmosphere.  Those  who  congh  very  much  and 
vith  the  moutli  open  are  most  liable  to  infect  the  surrounding  air. 

It  is  well  remarked  by  Cornet,  "The  consumptive  in  himself  is  almost 
harmless,  and  only  becomes  harmful  through  bad  habits."  It  has  been  fully 
shown  that  the  expired  air  of  consumptives  is  not  infective.  The  virus  ia 
only  contained  in  the  sputum,  which  when  dry  is  widely  disseminated  in  the 
form  of  dust,  and  constitutes  the  great  medium  for  the  transmission  of  the 
disease. 

Among  the  points  urged  in  favor  of  the  inhalation  view  are: 

(t)  Primary  tuberculous  lesions  are  in  a  majority  of  all  cases  connected 
with  the  respiratory  system.  The  frequency  with  which  foci  are  met  with 
in  the  lungs  and  in  the  bronchial  glands  is  extraordinary,  and  the  statistics 
of  the  Paris  morgue  show  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  persons  dying 
of  accident  or  by  suicide  present  evidences  of  the  disease  in  these  parts.  The 
post  mortem  statistics  of  hospitals  show  the  same  widespread  prevalence  of 
infection  through  the  air  passages.  Biggs  reports  that  more  than  60  per  cent, 
of  his  post  mortems  showed  lesions  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  126  autop- 
sies at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  New  York,  the  bronchial  glands  were  tuber- 
culous in  every  case.  In  adults  the  bronchial  glands  may  be  infected  and  the 
individual  remain  in  good  health. 

(it)  The  greater  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  institutions  in  which  the 
residents  are  confined  and  restricted  in  the  matter  of  fresh  air  and  a  free 
open  life — conditions  which  would  favor,  on  the  one  hand,  tbe  presence  of 
the  bacilli  in  the  atmosphere,  and,  on  the-  other,  lower  the  vital  resistance  of 
the  individual.  The  investigations  of  Cornet  upon  the  death-rate  from  con- 
sumption among  certain  religious  orders  devoted  to  nursing  give  some  striking 
facts  in  illustration  of  this.  In  a  review  of  38  cloisters,  embracing  the  aver- 
age number  of  4,0S8  residents,  among  2,099  deaths  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
five  years,  1,320  (62.88  per  cent.)  were  from  tuberculosis.  In  some  cloisters 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  deaths  are  from  this  disease,  and  the  mortality 
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in  all  the  reeidents,  up  to  the  fortieth  year,  is  greatly  above  the  average,  the 
JDcrease  heing  due  entirely  to  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis.  It  has  been 
stated  that  nurses  are  not  more  prone  to  the  disease  than  other  individuals, 
but  Cornet  says  that,  of  100  nurses  deceased,  63  died  of  tuberculosis.  The 
more  perfect  the  prophylaxis  and  hygienic  arrangements  of  an  asylum  or 
institution,  the  lower  the  death-rate  from  tuberculosis.  The  mortality  in 
prisons  has  been  shown  by  Baer  to  be  four  times  as  great  as  outside.  The 
death-rate  from  phthisis  is  estimated  at  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality, 
while  in  prisons  it  constitutes  from  40  to  fiO  per  cent.,  and  in  some  countries, 
as  Austria,  over  60  per  cent.  Flick  baa  studied  the  distribution  of  the  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  in  a  single  city  ward  in  Philadelphia  for  twenty-five  years. 
His 'reBearches  go  far  to  show  that  it  is  a  house  discai-c.  About  3H  jwr  cent. 
of  infected  bouses  have  had  more  than  one  case.  There  are,  however,  oppos- 
ing facts.  Tlie  statistics  of  the  BromptoD  Consumption  Hospital  show  that 
doctors,  nurses,  and  attendants  are  rarely  attacked.  Dettwciler  claims  that 
no  case  of  tuberculosis  has  been  contracted  among  his  nurses  or  atteudants 
at  Falkenst(?in.  Among  174  previously  healthy  sanitarium  physicians  who^e 
average  term  of  service  was  three  years  only  two  became  tuberculous  (Sang- 
mann).  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Paris  hospitals  tuberculosis  decimates  the 
attendants. 

{Hi)  Special  danger  is  believed  to  exist  when  the  contact  is  very  intimate, 
as  between  man  and  wife.  Until  recently  nearly  all  writers  have  held  that 
under  these  circumstances  the  husband  or  wife  is  much  more  likely  subse- 
quently to  die  of  tuberculosis.  Upon  the  figures  of  the  late  Ernest  Pope,  of 
Saranac,  Karl  Pearson  bases  the  following  conclusions:  (a)  There  is  some 
sensible  but  slight  infection  between  married  couples;  (b)  this  is  largely  ob- 
scured or  forestalled  by  the  fact  of  infection  from  outside  sources;  (c)  the 
liability  to  the  infection  depends  on  the  presence  of  the  necessary  diathesis; 
(d)  assortative  mating  probably  accounts  for  at  least  two-thirds,  and  infective 
action  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  correlation  observed  in  th&m 
cases.  There  are  cases  in  which  this  source  of  infection  seems  to  play  an 
imjiortant  role. 

(4)  Infection  by  Ingestion. — The  work  of  the  past  few  years  has  shown 
that  there  are  two  other  channels,  the  tonsils  and  the  intestines,  both  of  great 
importance. 

(t)  Tonsillar  Infection. — Tlie  frequency  of  involvement  of  these  glands 
lias  been  shown  by  Sehienkcr,  Arthur  Latham,  and  Walsham.  The  bacilli 
pass  to  the  glands  of  the  neck  and  of  the  mediastinum,  and  reach  the  circu- 
lation through  the  lymph-channels.  Or  an  infected  bronchial  gland  hccomi's 
adherent  to  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery;  if  a  large  number  of  bacilli 
escape,  miliary  tuberculosis  follows;  if  only  a  small  number,  they  reach  the 
lunge,  at  the  apices  of  which  tliey  find  conditions  suitable  for  their  groit-th. 
Through  this  tonsillar-cervical  route  bacilli  may  gain  entrance  without  causing 
local  disease  at  the  portal  of  entry.  It  is  a  common  method  of  infection  in 
children,  causing  the  "scrofulous"  glands  of  the  nock. 

(ii)  Intestinal  Infection. — Behring  announced  in  1903  that  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  could  be  induced  through  intestinal  infection,  and  he  further 
maintained  that  milk  fed  to  infants  was  the  chief  cause  of  consumption  in 
adults,  the  infection  remaining  latent.     Behring's  first  contention  was  sup- 
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ported  by  Ravenel  and  othere,  who  produced  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  ani- 
mals by  feeding  eupcrimonts,  and  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  inteEtinal 
surface  itself  might  remain  intact.  This  does  away  with  the  objection  raised 
bv  Koch  that,  if  infection  through  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cattle  were  common, 
primary  intestinal  tuberculosis  should  be  more  frequent,  whereas  in  ten  years 
among  3,104  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  children  there  were  only  16  of  primary 
bowel  infection.  Recent  experiments  have  shown  in  a  striking  manner  how 
the  lung?  act  as  filters  for  particles  absorbed  from  the  intestines.  Vansteen- 
berghe  and  flrysez  have  produced  anthracosis  of  the  lungs  by  introducing 
china-ink  emulsion  directly  into  the  stomach  (see  Anthracosis).  They  found 
a  remarkable  difference  in  young  and  adult  guinea-pigs;  in  the  former  the 
carbon  particles  were  filtered  out  by  the  mesenteric  glands,  while  the  lungs 
remained  free;  in  the  latter  the  glands  were  unaffected,  but  the  lungs  were 
carbonized.  Calmette  and  Gu^rin,  repeating  the  experiments  of  Ravenel  with 
improved  technique,  have  shown  how  easily  the  lungs  may  be  infected  through 
the  intestinal  route  without  leaving  the  slightest  trace  of  disease  of  the  bowel 
itself.  Behring'a  view  of  the  importance  of  infection  through  the  intestinal 
route  has  thus  received  the  strongest  support,  and  many  go  so  far  as  to  main- 
tain that  a  majority  of  all  cases  of  phthisis  originate  in  this  manner.  The 
truth  is  that  this  nbiquitous  bacillus  is  not  particular,  and  gains  entrance 
through  either  portal,  preferring  the  throat  and  intestines  in  childhood,  the 
bronchi  and  lungs  in  adults.  The  important  matter  for  the  individual  is  the 
nature  of  the  soil  on  which  it  falls. 

Milk  alone  is  a  common  source  of  intestinal  infection,  particularly  in  the 
large  cities.  In  Mew  York,  Hess  found  tubercle  bacilli  in  16  per  cent,  of 
107  specimena!    The  ordinary  commercial  pasteurization  does  not  kiU  them. 

The  flesh  of  tuberculous  animals  is  rarely  dangerous. 

Otnersl  Korbid  Anatomy  and  Histology  of  Tnberoiiloiu  Lesions. — (a) 
Distribution  op  the  Tubercles  in  the  Boot. — ^The  organs  of  the  body  are 
variously  affected  by  tuberculosis.  In  adults,  the  lungs  may  be  regarded  as 
the  seat  of  election;  in  children,  the  lymph-glands,  bones,  and  joints.  In 
l.OOO  autopsies  there  were  275  cases  with  tuberculous  lesions.  With  but  two 
or  three  exceptions  the  lungs  were  affected.  The  distribution  in  the  other 
organs  was  as  follows :  Pericardium,  7 ;  peritoneum,  36 ;  brain,  31 ;  spleen,  23 ; 
liver,  12;  kidneys,  32;  inlestincs,  G5 ;  heart,  4;  and  generative  organs,  8. 

Among  8,873  surgical  patients  at  the  Wiirzburg  clinic,  1,287  were  tubercn- 
looB,  with  the  following  distribution  of  lesions:  Bones  and  joints,  1,037; 
lymph-glands,  196;  skin  and  connective  tissues,  77;  mucous  membranes,  10; 
genito-urinary  organs,  20. 

(b)  The  Changes  pROnircED  by  the  Tubercle  Bacilli. — The  Nodular 
Tvberclt. — A  "tubercle"  presents  in  its  early  formation  nothing  distinctive  or 
peculiar,  either  in  its  components  or  in  their  arrangement.  Identical  struc- 
tures are  produced  by  other  parasites,  such  as  the  actinomyces,  and  by  the 
strongj'lus  in  the  lungs  of  sheep. 

The  following  changes  occur  in  the  evolution  of  a  tubercle: 

(1)  The  tubercle  bacilli  multiply  and  disseminate  in  the  surrounding  tis- 
sues, partly  by  growth,  partly  in  the  lymph  currents. 

(2)  The  fixed  cells,  especially  those  of  connective  tissue  and  the  endothe- 
iium  of  the  capillaries,  multiply  and  form  rounded,  cuboidal,  or  polygonal 
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bodies  with  vesicular  nuclei — the  epithelioid  cells — inside  some  of  vhich  the 
bacilli  are  soon  seen. 

(3)  leucocytes,  chiefly  polynuclear,  migrate  in  numbers  and  aecumnlate 
about  the  focus  of  infection.  They  do  not  survive.  Many  undergo  rapid 
destruction.  Later,  as  the  little , tubercle  grows,  the  leucocytes  are  chiefly  of 
the  mononuclear  variety  (lymphocytes),  which  do  not  undergo  the  rapid 
degeneration  of  the  polynuclear  forma. 

(4)  A  retriculum  of  fibres  is  formed  by  the  fibrillation  and  rarefaction 
of  the  connective-tissue  matrix.  This  is  moat  apparent,  as  a  nile,  at  the 
margin  of  the  growth. 

(5)  In  some,  but  not  all,  tubercles  giant  cells  are  formed  by  an  increase 
in  the  protoplasm  and  in  the  nuclei  of  an  individual  cell,  or  possibly  by  the 
fusion  of  several  cells.  The  giant  cells  seem  to  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
Dumber  and  virulence  of  the  bacilli. 

(c)  The  Degeneration  of  Tubebole. — (1)  Caseation. — At  the  central 
part  of  the  growth,  owing  to  the  direct  action  of  the  bacilli  or  their  products. 
e  process  of  coagulation  necrosis  goes  on  in  the  cells,  which  lose  their  outline, 
become  irregular,  no  longer  take  stains,  and  are  finally  converted  into  a 
homogeneous,  structureless  substance.  Proceeding  from  the  centre  outwanl, 
the  tubercle  may  be  gradually  converted  into  a  yellowish-gray  body,  in  which, 
however,  the  bacilli  are  stili  abundant.  No  blood  vessels  are  found  in  them. 
Aggregated  together  these  form  the  cheesy  masses  so  common  in  tubercuIoeiB, 
which  may  undergo  softening,  fibroid  limitation  (encapeulation) ,  or  calci- 
fication. 

(2)  Sclerosis. — With  the  necrosis  of  the  cell  elements  at  the  centre  of  the 
tubercle,  hyaline  transformation  proceeds,  together  with  great  increase  in  the 
fibroid  elements;  so  that  the  tubercle  is  converted  into  a  firm,  hard  structure. 
Often  the  change  is  rather  of  a  fibro-caseous  nature;  but  the  scleroaia  pre- 
dominates.  In  some  situations,  &i  in  the  peritoneum,  this  seems  to  be 
the  natural  transformation  of  tubercle,  and  it  is  by  no  means  rare  in 
the  lungs. 

In  all  tubercles  two  processes  go  on :  the  one— caseation — destructive  and 
dangerous;  and  the  other — sclerosis — conservative  and  healing.  The  ulti- 
mate result  in  a  given  case  depends  upon  the  capabilities  of  the  body  to  fight 
the  invaders.  There  are  tissue-soils  in  which  the  bacilli  are,  in  all  probability, 
killed  at  once.  There  are  others  in  which  a  lodgment  is  gained  and  more  or 
less  damage  done,  but  finally  the  day  is  with  the  conservative,  protecting  forces. 
Thirdly,  there  are  tissue-soils  in  which  the  bacilli  grow  luxuriantly,  caseation 
and  softening,  not  limitation  and  sclerosis,  prevail,  and  the  day  ia  with  the 
invaders. 

The  action  of  the  bacilli  injected  directly  into  the  blood-veesela  illustrates 
many  points  in  the  histologj'  and  pathology  of  tuberculosis.  If  into  the  vein 
of  a  rabbit  a  pure  culture  of  the  bacilli  is  injected,  the  microbes  accumulate 
chiefly  in  the  liver  and  spleen.  The  animal  dies  usually  within  two  weeks, 
and  the  organs  apparently  show  no  trace  of  tuberclen.  Microscopically,  in 
both  spleen  and  liver  the  young  tubercles  in  process  of  formation  are  very 
numerous,  and  karyokinesis  is  going  on  in  the  livor-cnlls.  After  an  injection 
of  a  more  dilute  culture,  or  one  whose  virulence  has  been  mitigated  by  ago, 
instead  of  dying  within  a  fortnight  the  animal  survives  for  five  or  six  weeks, 
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by  which  time  the  tubercles  are  apparent  in  the  spleen  and  liver,  and  often 
in  the  other  organe. 

(d)  The  Diffused  Inflamuatobt  Tubercle. — This  is  most  frequently 
seen  in  the  lungs  and  results  from  the  fusion  of  many  small  foci  of  infection 
— BO  email  Indeed  that  they  may  not  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  which 
histologically  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  scattered  centres,  Burrounded  by  areas 
in  vhich  the  air-cells  are  filled  with  the  products  of  exudation  and  of  the 
proliferation  of  the  alveolar  epithelium.  Under  the  influence  of  the  bacilli, 
caseation  takes  place,  usually  in  small  groups  of  lobules,  occasioually  in  an 
entire  lobe,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  a  lung.  In  the  early  stage  of  the 
process,  the  tissue  has  a  gray  gelatinous  appearance,  the  gray  infiltraiion  of 
Laennec.  The  alveoli  contain  a  sero-flbrinous  fluid  with  cells,  and  the  septa 
are  also  infiltrated.  These  cells  accumulate  and  undergo  coagulation  necrosis, 
forming  areas  of  caseation,  the  infiltration  tvberculease  jaune  of  Laennec, 
the  scrofulous  or  cheesy  pneumonia  of  later  writers.  There  may  also  be  a 
diCFuse  infiltration  and  caseation  without  any  special  foci,  a  widespread  tuber- 
culous pneumonia  induced  by  the  bacilli. 

After  all,  the  two  processes  are  identical.  As  Baumgarten  states :  "There 
is  no  well-marked  difference  between  miliary  tubercle  and  chronic  caseous 
pneumoma.  Speaking  histologically,  miliary  tuberculosis  is  nothing  else  than 
a  chroiuc  caseous  miliary  pneumonia,  and  chronic  caseous  pneumonia  is  noth* 
ing  but  a  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs." 

(e)  Secondary  Inflammatory  Fbocesses. — (1)  The  irritation  caused 
by  the  bacilli  produces  an  inflammation  which  may,  as  has  been  described, 
be  limited  to  exudation  of  leucocytes  and  serum,  but  may  also  be  much  more 
extensive,  and  vary  with  changing  conditions.  We  find,  for  example,  about 
the  smaller  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  pneumonia — either  catarrhal  or  fibrinous — 
proliferation  of  the  connective-tisBue  elements  in  the  septa  (which  also  become 
infiltrated  with  round  cells),  and  changes  in  the  blood  and  lymph-vessels. 

(2)  In  processes  of  minor  intensity  the  inflammation  is  of  the  slow  reac- 
tive nature,  which  results  in  the  production  of  a  cicatricial  connective  tissue 
which  limits  and  restricts  the  development  of  the  tubercles  and  is  the  essential 
conservative  element  in  the  disease.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  chronic 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  much  of  the  fibroid  tissue  which  is  present  is  not  in 
any  way  associated  with  the  action  of  the  bacilli. 

(3)  Suppuration.  Do  the  bacilli  themselves  induce  suppuration?  In 
so-called  cold  tuberculous  abscess  the  material  is  not  histologically  pus,  but 
a  debris  consisting  of  broken-down  cells  and  cheesy  material.  It  is  moreover 
Fteriie^that  is,  does  not  contain  the  usual  pua  organisms.  The  products  of 
the  tubercle  bacilli  are  probably  able  to  induce  suppuration,  as  in  joint  and 
iKine  tuberculosis  pus  is  frequently  produced,  although  this  may  be  due  to  a 
mixed  infection.  Tuberculin  is  one  ot  the  best  agents  for  the  production 
of  experimental  suppuration.  In  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  the  suppuration  is 
largely  the  result  of  an  infection  with  pus  organisms. 

n.    ACUTE  MILIARY  TUBEBCULOSIS 

The  modern  knowledge  of  this  remarkable  form  dates  from  the  statement 
of  Bahl  (1866),  that  miliary  tuberculosis  is  a  specific  infection  dependent  oo 
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the  presence  in  the  body  of  ao  nnencapEtilated  yellow  tubercle,  or  a  tubercu- 
loma cavity  in  the  lung;  and  that  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  primary 
lesion  as  pyemia  does  to  a  focus  of  Buppuration. 

Carl  Weigert  established  the  truth  of  thie  brilliant  conception  by  demon- 
strating the  association  of  miliary  tuberculosis  with  tuberculosis  of  the  blood- 
vessels. There  are  two  groups  of  vessel  tubercle — the  tuberculous  periangitis 
in  which  there  is  invasion  of  the  adventitia,  and  the  endangitis  in  which  the 
tubercles  start  in  the  intima.  The  parts  most  frequently  affected  are  the 
pulmonary  veins  and  the  thoracic  duct,  less  often  the  jugular  vein,  the  supra- 
renal and  the  vena  cava  superior,  and  the  sinuses  of  tlie  dura  mater,  the  aorta, 
and  the  endocardium.  To  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  veins  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  caseous  glands  adherent,  penetrating  the  walls  and  show- 
ing a  growth  of  miliary  tubercles  in  the  intima.  A  special  interest  belongs 
to  tuberculosis  of  the  thoracic  duct,  first  accurately  described  by  Sir  Astlcy 
Cooper.  Benda  in  a  series  of  19  cases  of  vessel  tuberculosis  found  in  many 
instances  an  enormous  number  of  bacilli,  particularly  in  the  caseous  tubercles 
of  the  thoracic  duet. 

The  bacilli  do  not  increase  in  the  blood,  but  settle  in  the  different  organs, 
producing  a  generalized  tuberculosis,  of  which  Weigert  recognizes  three  types 
or  grades :  I.  The  acute  general  miliary  tuberculosis,  in  which  the  various 
organs  of  the  body  are  stuffed  with  miliary  and  submiliary  nodules.  II.  A 
second  form  characterized  by  a  small  number  of  tubercles  in  one  or  many 
organs.  III.  The  occurrence  of  numerous  tuberculous  foci  widely  spread 
throughout  the  body,  but  in  a  more  chronic  form ;  the  tubercles  are  larger  and 
many  are  caseous.  It  is  the  chronic  generalized  tuberculosis  of  children. 
Transitional  forms  between  these  groups  occur.  In  the  first  variety,  which  we 
are  here  considering,  there  is  an  eruption  into  the  circulation  of  an  enormous 
number  of  bacilli.  Benda  suggests  in  explanation  of  the  profound  toxiemia 
seen  in  certain  cases  (the  typhoid  form)  that  in  addition  the  blood  is  sur- 
charged with  toxins  from  a  large  caseoDB  focus  which  has  eroded  the  veeseL 

Clinical  Forttts 

The  cases  may  be  grouped  into  those  with  the  symptoms  of  an  acute  genr- 
eral  infection — the  typhoid  form;  cases  in  which  pulmonary  symptoms  pre- 
dominate; and  cases  in  which  the  cerehml  or  cerebrospinal  symptoms  are 
marked — tuberculous  meningitis. 

Other  forms  have  been  recognized,  hut  this  division  covers  a  large  majority 
of  the  cases. 

Taking  any  series  of  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  meningeal  form  of  acute 
tuberculosis  exceeds  in  numbers  the  cases  with  general  or  marked  pulmonary 
symptoms. 

Oeneral  or  Typhoid  Form. — Syhptomb. — The  patient  presents  the  symp- 
toms of  a  profound  infection  which  simulates  and  is  frequently  mistaken  for 
typhoid  fever.  After  a  period  of  failing  health,  with  loss  of  appetite,  he 
becomes  feverish  and  weak.  Occasionally  the  disease  sets  in  more  abruptly, 
but  in  many  instances  the  anamnesis  closely  resembles  *iiat  of  typhoid  fever. 
Nose-bleeding,  however,  is  rare.  The  temperature  increases,  the  pulse  be- 
comes rapid  and  feeble,  the  tongue  dry;  delirium  becomes  marked  and  the 
cheeks  are  flushed.     The  pulmonary  symptoms  may  be  very  slight;  usually 
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bronchitis  exisU,  but  Ib  not  more  Bevere  than  is  common  with  typhoid  fever. 
The  pulse  is  seldom  dicrotic,  but  is  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  pj'rexia.  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  feature  of  the  temperature  is  the  irregularity ;  and  if 
seen  from  the  outset  there  is  not  tlie  steady  ascent  noted  in  typhoid  fever. 
There  is  usually  an  evening  rise  to  103°  F.,  sometimes  104"  ¥.,  and  a  morn- 
ing remJBsion  of  from  two  to  three  degrees.  Sometimes  tlie  pyrexia  is  inter- 
mittent, and  the  thermometer  may  register  below  normal  during  the  early 
niorning  hours.  The  inverse  type  of  temperature,  in  which  the  rise  takes 
place  in  the  morning,  is  held  by  some  writers  to  be  more  frequent  in  general 
tuberculosis  than  in  other  diseases.  In  rare  instances  there  may  be  little  or 
no  fever.  On  two  occasions  I  have  had  a  patient  admitted  to  my  wardH 
in  a  condition  of  profound  debility,  with  a  history  of  illness  of  from  three 
'o  four  weeks'  duration,  with  rapid  pulse,  flushed  clieeks,  dry  tongue,  and 
very  slight  elevation  in  temperature,  in  wliom  (post  mortem)  the  condition 
proved  to  be  general  tuberculosis.  In  one  instance  there  was  tolerably  ex- 
tensive disease  at  the  right  apex.  Iteinhold,  from  Baumler's  clinic,  has  called 
attention  to  these  afebrile  forms  of  acute  tuberculosis.  In  0  of  53  cases  there 
was  no  fever,  or  only  a  transient  rise. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  the  cases  the  respirations  are  increased 
in  frequency,  particularly  in  the  early  stage,  and  there  may  be  signs  of  diffuse 
brouchitis  and  slight  cyanosis.  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  occurs  toward  the 
close. 

Active  delirium  is  rare.  More  commonly  there  are  torpor  and  dullness, 
;;r8duaUy  deepening  into  coma,  in  which  ijie  patient  dies.  In  some  cases 
the  pulmonary  symptoms  become  more  marked;  in  others  meningeal  or  cere- 
bral features  occur. 

Diagnosis. — The  differential  diagnosis  bstween  general  miliary  tubercu- 
losis without  local  manifestations  and  typhoid  fever  is  extremely  diiHcult.  A 
point  of  importance,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  is  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  temperature  curve.  The  greater  frequency  of  the  respirations 
and  the  tendency  to  slight  cyanosis  are  much  more  common  in  tuberculosis. 
There  are  cases,  however,  of  typhoid  fever  in  which  the  initial  bronchitis  is 
severe  and  may  lead  to  dyspnoea  and  disturbed  oxygenation.  The  cough  may 
be  slight  or  absent.  Diarrhoea  is  rare  in  tuberculosis;  the  bowels  are  usually 
constipated;  but  diarrhcea  may  occur  and  persist  for  days.  In  certain  caaea 
the  diagnosis  has  been  complicated  still  further  by  the  occurrence  of  blood 
in  the  stools.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  occurs  in  general  tuberculosis,  but 
is  neither  so  early  nor  so  marked  as  in  typhoid  fever.  In  children,  however, 
the  enlargement  may  be  considerable.  The  urine  may  show  traces  of  albu- 
min, and  unfortunately  Ehrlich's  diazo-reaetion,  which  is  so  constant  in 
typhoid  fever,  is  also  met  with  in  general  tuberculosis.  The  absence  of  the 
chamcteristic  roseola  is  an  important  feature.  Occasionally  in  acute  tubercu- 
losis reddish  spots  may  occur  and  for  a  time  cause  dil^culty,  but  they  do  not 
come  out  in  crops,  and  rarely  have  the  characters  of  the  true  typhoid  eruption. 
Herpes  is  perhaps  more  common  in  tuberculosis.  Toward  the  close,  petechiss 
may  appear  on  the  skin,  particularly  about  the  wrists.  A  rare  event  is  jaun- 
dice, due  possibly  to  the  eruption  of  tubercles  in  the  liver.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  lesions  of  acute  tut>erculnsi3  and  of  typhoid  fever  have  been 
demonstrated  in  the  same  body. 
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A  negative  Widal  test  or  ophthaltno-reaction,  and  the  absence  of  typhoid 
bacilli  in  blood>culturoe  may  be  of  decisive  importance  in  these  doubtfol 
cases.  In  very  rare  instances  tubercle  bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  bibod. 
Leucocytoais  is  more  common  in  miliary  tuberculoais  than  in  typhoid  fever, 
in  which  leucopenia  is  the  rule.  Carefnl  examination  of  the  eyes  may  show 
choroidal  tubercles,  though  I  have  never  known  a  dJagnoeis  made  on  their 
presence  alone.  In  the  fluid  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture  the  tubercle  bacilli 
may  be  abundant,  even  when  there  is  no  active  meningitis.  In  a  few  cases  the 
bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  utine. 

Fnlmonaty  Form. — Sthptous. — From  the  outset  the  pulmonary  symp- 
toms are  marked.  The  patient  may  have  had  a  cough  for  months  or  for 
years  without  much  impairment  of  health,  or  he  may  be  known  to  be  the 
subject  of  chronic  pulmonary  tubeFculoeie.  In  other  instances,  particularly 
in  children,  the  affection  follows  measles  or  whooping  cough,  and  is  of  a  dis- 
tinctly broncho-pneumonic  type.  The  disease  begins  with  the  symptoms  of 
diffuse  bronchitis.  The  cough  is  marked,  the  expectoration  muco-punilent, 
occasionally  rusty.  Haemoptysis  has  been  noted  in  a  few  instances.  From 
the  outset  dyspnoea  is  a  striking  feature  and  may  be  out  of  proportion  to  the 
intensity  of  the  physical  signs.  There  is  more  or  less  cyanosis  of  the  lips  and 
finger-tips,  and  the  checks  are  suffused.  Apart  from  emphysema  and  the  later 
stages  of  severe  pneumonia,  I  know  of  no  other  pulmonary  condition  in  which 
the  cyanosis  is  so  marked.  The  physical  signs  are  those  of  bronchitis.  In 
children  there  may  be  defective  resonance  at  the  bases,  from  scattered  areas  of 
broncho-pneumonia;  or,  what  is  equally  suggestive,  areas  of  hyper-reaonance. 
Indeed,  the  percussion  note,  particularly  in  the  front  of  the  chest,  in  some 
cases  of  miliary  tuberculosis,  is  full  and  clear,  and  it  will  be  noted  (post  mor- 
tem) that  the  lungs  are  unusually  voluminous.  This  is  probably  the  result 
of  more  or  less  widespread  acute  emphysema.  On  auscultation,  the  rikles 
are  either  sibilant  and  sonorous  or  small,  fine,  and  crepitant.  There  may  be 
fine  crepitation  from  the  occurrence  of  tubercles  on  the  pleura  (Jiirgensen). 
In  children  there  may  be  high-pitched  tubular  breathing  at  the  bases  or 
toward  the  root  of  the  lung.  Toward  the  close  the  r&les  may  be  larger  and 
more  mucous.  The  temperature  rises  to  102°  or  103°  F.,  and  may  present 
the  inverse  type.  The  pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble.  In  the  very  acute  cases  the 
spleen  is  always  enlarged.  The  disease  may  prove  fatal  in  ten  or  twelve  days, 
or  may  be  protracted  for  weeks  or  even  months. 

DiA»N0»is. — The  diagnosis  of  this  form  offers  less  difGculty  and  ia  more 
frequently  made.  There  is  often  a  history  of  previous  cough,  or  the  patient 
is  known  to  be  the  subject  of  local  disease  of  the  lung,  or  of  the  lymph  glands, 
or  of  the  bones.  In  children  these  symptoms  following  measles  or  whooping 
cough  indicate  in  the  majority  of  cases  acute  miliary  tuberculoaia,  with 
or  without  broncho-pneumonia.  Occasionally  the  sputum  contains  tubercle 
bacilli. 

The  choroidal  tubercle  occurs  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  and  may  help 
the  diagnosis.  More  important  in  an  adult  is  the  combination  of  dyspntea 
with  cyanosis  and  the  signs  of  a  diffuse  bronchitis.  In  some  instances  the 
occurrence  of  cerebral  symptoms  at  once  gives  a  clew  to  the  nature  of  the 
trouble, 

Vesin^al  Form  {Tuberculous  Meningilis,  Basilar  Menin^itit). — Thia  af- 
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(pction,  which  is  also  known  as  acute  hydrocephalus  or  "water  on  the  brain," 
■8  eeeentially  an  acute  tuberculosis  in  which  the  membranefi  of  the  brain, 
sometimes  of  the  cord,  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attack.  Our  first  accurate 
knowledge  of  tliis  aSection  dates  from  the  publication  of  Robert  Whytt's 
Obaervationa  on  the  Dropsy  of  the  Brain,  Edinburgh,  1763.  He  studied  20 
cases  and  divided  the  disease  into  three  stages,  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  pulse. 

Though  OuerBant  had  as  early  as  1821'  used  the  name  granular  menin- 
gitis for  this  form  of  inflammation  of  the  meninges,  it  was  not  until  1830 
that  Papavoine  demonstrated  the  nature  of  the  granules  and  noted  their 
occurrence  with  tubercles  in  other  parts. 

In  1832  and  1833,  W.  W.  Gerhard,  of  Philadelphia,  made  i  very  careful 
study  of  the  disease  in  the  Children's  Hospital  at  Paris,  and  his  publications, 
more  than  those  of  any  other  author,  served  to  place  the  disease  on  a  firm 
anatomical  and  clinical  basis. 

There  are  several  special  ettolcgkal  factors  in  connection  with  this  form. 
It  ia  much  more  common  in  children  than  in  aduUg.  It  occurs  during  the 
first  year  of  life,  but  is  more  frequent  between  the  second  and  the  fifth  years. 
In  a  majority  of  the  eases  a  focus  of  old  tuberculous  disease  will  he  found, 
commonly  in  the  bronchial  or  mesenteric  glands.  In  a  few  instances  the 
affection  seems  to  be  primary  in  the  meninges.  It  is  very  difficult,  however, 
in  an  ordinary  post  mortem  to  make  an  exhaustive  search,  and  the  lesion  may 
be  in  the  bones,  sometimes  in  the  middle  ear,  or  in  the  gen ito-uri nary  organs. 
In  those  instances  in  which  no  primary  focus  has  been  discovered  it  hae  been 
suggested  that  the  bacilli  reach  the  meninges  through  the  cribriform  plate 
of  the  ethmoid  from  the  upper  part  of  the  nostrils,  but  this  is  not 
probable. 

MoiiBiD  Anatomy. — The  meninges  at  the  base  are  most  involved,  hence 
the  term  basilar  meningitis.  The  parts  about  the  optic  chiasm,  the  Sylvian 
fiEBurcs,  and  the  interpeduncular  space  are  affected.  There  may  be  only  slight 
turbidity  and  matting  of  the  membranes,  and  a  certain  stickiness  with  serous 
infiltration;  but  more  commonly  there  is  a  turbid  exudate,  fibrino-punilent 
in  character,  which  covers  the  structures  at  the  base,  surrounds  the  nerves, 
extends  into  the  Sylvian  fissures,  and  appears  on  the  lateral,  rarely  on  the 
upper,  surfaces  of  the  hemispheres.  The  tubercles  may  be  very  apparent, 
particularly  in  the  Sylvian  fissures,  appearing  as  small,  whitish  nodules  on 
the  membranes.  They  vary  much  in  number  and  size,  and  may  be  difScult 
to  find.  The  amount  of  exudate  bears  no  definite  relation  to  the  abundance 
of  tubercles.  The  arteriw  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  perforated  spaces 
should  be  carefully  withdrawn  and  searched',  as  upon  them  nodular  tubercles 
may  be  found  when  not  present  elsewhere.  In  doubtful  cases  the  middle  cere- 
bral  arteries  should  be  very  carefully  removed,  spread  on  a  glass  plate  with 
a  black  background,  and  examined  with  a  lens.  The  tubercles  are  then  seen 
88  nodular  enlargements  on  the  smaller  arteries.  The  lateral  ventricles  are 
dilated  (acute  hydrocephalus)  and  contain  a  turbid  fluid;  the  ependvma  may 
bo  softened,  and  the  septum  lucidum  and  fornix  are  usually  broken  down. 
Tlie  <'onvolutions  are  often  flattened  and  the  sulci  obliterated  owing  to  the 
imrenstd  intra-vcntricular  pressure.  The  meninges -are  not  alone  involved, 
bnt  the  contiguous  cerebral  substance  is  more  or  less  cedematous  and  infi'.- 
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trated  with  kueocytoB,  eo  tlmt  anatomically  the  condition  is  in  reality  r 
meningo'encephalitis. 

There  are  instances  in  which  the  acute  process  is  asBociated  with  chronic 
meningeal  tuberculosig ;  eases  which  may  for  months  present  the  clinical  pic- 
ture of  brain  tumor.  Althongh  in  a  majority  of  instances  the  process  is  cere- 
bral, the  spinal  meninges  may  also  be  involved,  particularly  those  of  the  cer- 
vical cord.    There  are  cases,  indeed,  in  which  the  Bymptoms  are  chiefly  spinal. 

Symptoms. — Tuberculous  meningitis  presents  an  ■  extremely  complex 
clinical  picture.    It  will  be  best  to  deacril>e  the  fomi  foiind'  in  children. 

Prodromal  symptomH  are  common.  The  child  may  have  been  in  failing 
health  for  spme  weeks,  or  may  be  convalegcent  from  measles'  or  whooping 
cough.  In  many  instances  there  is  a  history  of  a  fall.  The'<^ild  gets  thin, 
is  restless,  peevish,  irritable,  loses  its  appetite,  find  the  disposition  may  com- 
pletely change.  Symptoms  pointing  to  the  disease  may  then  set  in,  either 
quite  suddenly  with  a  convulsion,  or  more  commonly  with  headache,  vomit- 
ing, and  fever,  three  essential  symptoms  of  the  onset  which  are  rarely  absent. 
The  pain  may  be  intense  and  agonizing.  The  child  puts  its  hand  tiy'its  head 
and  occasionally,  when  the  pain  becomes  worse,  gives  a  short,  siidded  cry,  the 
so-called  hydrocephalic  cry.  Sometimes  the  child  screams  continuously  until 
utterly  exhausted.  The  vomiting  is  without  apparent  cause,  and  is  indepen- 
dent of  taking  of  food.  Constipation  is  usually  present.  The  fever  is  slight, 
but  gradually  rises  to  102°  to  103°  F.  The  pulse  is  at  first  rapid,  subse- 
quently irregular  and  slow.  The  respirations  are  rarely  altered.  During 
sleep  the  child  is  restless  and  disturbed.  There  may  be  twitchings  of  the 
muscles,  or  sudden  startings;  or  the  child  may  wake  up  from  sleep  in  great 
terror.  In  this  early  stage  the  pupils  are  usually  contracted.  These  are  tlie 
chief  symptoms  of  the  initial  stage,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  the  stage  of  irritation. 

In  the  second  period  of  the  disease  these  irritative  symptoms  subside; 
vomiting  is  no  longer  marked,  the  abdomen  becomes  retracted,  boat-shapi-d. 
or  carinated.  The  bowels  are  obstinately  constipated,  the  child  no  longer 
complains  of  headache,  but  is  duTl  and  apathetic,  and  when  roused  is  more  or 
leas  delirious.  The  head  is  often  refracted  and  the  child  utters  an  occasional 
cry.  The  pupils  are  dilated  or  irregular,  and  a  squint  may  develop.  Sighing 
respiration  is  common.  Convulsions  may  occur,  rt-  rigidity  of  the  muscleti  of 
one  side  or  of  one  limb.  The  temperature  is  variable,  ranging  from  100°  to 
102.5°  F.  A  blotchy  erythema  is  not  uncommon  on  the  skin.  If  the  finger- 
nail is  drawn  across  the  skin  of  any  region  a  red  line  comes  out  quickly,  the 
so-called  tache  cerebrale,  which,  however,  has  no  diagnostic  significance. 

In  the  final  period,  or  stage  of  paralysis,  the  eoma  increases  and  the  child 
can  not  he  roused.  Convulsions  are  not  infrequent,  and  there  are  spasmotlic 
contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  baek  and  neek.  Spasms  may  occur  in  the 
limbs  of  one  side.  Opiie  neuritis  and  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  may  be 
present.  The  pupils  bec-ome  dilated,  the  eyelids  are  only  partially  closed,  and 
the  eyeballs  are  rolled  up  so  tliat  the  cornea;  are  only  uncovered  in  part  by 
the  upper  eyelids.  Diarrho-a  may  occur,  the  pulse  becomes  rapid,  and  the 
child  may  sink  into  a  typhoid  state  with  dry  tongue,  low  delirium,  and  invol- 
untary passages  of  urine  and  fo?ccs.  The  temperature  often  becomes  sub- 
normal, sinking  in  rare  instances  to  93°  or  94°  F,  In  some  cases  there  is  an 
ante-mortem  elevation  of  temperature,  the  fever  rising  to  106°  F.  The  eatir« 
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duration  of  tlie  disease  ia  from  a  fortnight  to  three  or  four  weeka.  A  leaco- 
cjlosiB  JB  not  infrequently  present  throughout  the  diBeaae. 

Tliere  are  cases  of  tuberculous  meningitis  which  pursue  a  more  rapid 
course.  They  set  in  with  great  violence,  often  in  persona  apparently  in  good 
health,  and  may  prove  fatal  within  a  few  days.  In  these  instances,  more 
commonly  seen  in  adults,  the  convex  surface  of  the  brain  is  usually  involved. 
There  are  again  instances  which  are  easentially  chronic  and  display  aymptoma 
of  a  limited  meningitis,  sometimes  with  pronounced  psychical  aymptoma,  and 
sometimes  with  those  of  cerebral  tumor. 

There  are  certain  features  which  call  for  special  comment. 

The  irregularity  and  slowness  of  the  pulse  in  the  early  and  middle  stages 
of  the  disease  arc  points  upon  which  all  authors  agree.  Toward  the  close,  as 
the  heart's  action  becomes  weaker,  the  pulsations  are  more  frequent.  The 
temperature  is  usually  elevated,  but  there  are  instances  in  which  it  does  not 
rise  in  the  w;hole  course  of  the  disease  much  above  100°  F.  It  may  be  ex- 
tremely irregular,  and  the  oscillations  are  often  as  much  as  three  or  four 
degrees  in  the  day.  Toward  the  close  the  temperature  may  sink  to  95°  F., 
occasionally  to  94°  F.,  or  there  may  be  hyperpyrexia.  In  a  case  of  Baum- 
ler'fl  the  temperature  rose  before  death  to  43,7°  C.  {110.7°  F.). 

The  ocular  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  of  special  importance.  In  the 
early  stages  narrowing  of  the  pupils  is  the  rule.  Toward  the  close,  with  in- 
crease in  the  intra-cranial  pressure,  the  pupils  dilate  and  arc  irregular.  There 
may  be  conjugate  devifttion  of  the  eyes.  Of  ocular  nerves  the  third  is  moat 
frequently  involved,  sonietimea  with  paralysis  of  tlie  face,  limbs,  and  hypo- 
glossal nerve  on  the  opposite  side  {syndrome  of  Welier),  due  to  a  lesion  lim- 
ited to  the  inferior  and  internal  part  of  the  eras.  The  clianges  in  the  retinse 
are  very  important.  Neuritis  is  the  most  eouimon.  According  to  Gowers, 
the  disk  at  first  becomes  full  (-niored  and  has  hazy  outlines,  and  the  veins  are 
dilated.  Swelling  and  striation  become  pronounced,  hut  the  neuritis  is  rarely 
intense.  Of  'i(i  cases  studied  by  (tarlick,  in  0  the  condition  was  of  diagnostic 
value.  The  tuoei-elee  in  tlie  choroid  are  rare  and  much  less  frequently  seen 
ihiring  life  than  |H»it  niorteiji  ligurcs  would  indicate.  Thus,  Litten  found 
ihein  (post  mortem)  in  ItS  out  of  5i  eaw;B.  They  wcr"  present  in  only  1  of 
the  ZG  cases  of  tuberculous  meningitis  examined  by  Oarlick.  lleinzel  exam- 
ined with  negative  resulta  41  cases. 

Among  ilic  motor  symptoms  convulsions  are  most  couuuon.  but  there  are 
other  changes  which  deserve  special  mention.  A  tetanic  contraction  of  one 
limli  may  persist  for  several  days,  or  a  cataleptic  condition.  Tremor  and 
athetoid  movements  arc  sometimes  seen,  Tlie  paralyses  are  cither  hemiplegias 
«r  monoplegiaa.  '  Hemiplegia  may  result  from  disturbance  in  the  cortical 
branches  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  occasionally  from  softening  in  the 
internal  capsule,  due  to  involvement  of  the  central  branches.  Of  monoplegias, 
that  of  the  face  ia  perhaps  most  common,  and  if  on  the  right  side  it  may  occur 
with  aphasia.  In  two  of  my  cases  in  adults  aphasia  occurred.  Brachial  mono- 
plegia may  be  associated  with  it.  In  the  more  chronic  cases  the  symptoms 
persist  for  months,  and  there  may  be  a  characteristic  Jacksonian  epilepsy. 
Kemig's  sign  may  be  present,  but  is  not  constant.  The  Babinski  retlex  is 
sometimes  found. 

The  DlAONOSls  of  tuberculous  meningitis  is  rarely  dit!icult,  and  points 
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upon  which  special  streEs  is  to  be  laid  are  the  existence  of  a  tuberculous  focus 
in  the  body,  the  mode  of  onset  and  the  symptoms,  and  tlie  evidence  obtained 
OD  lumbar  puncture.  The  fluid  withdrawn  is  turbid,  under  increased  pres- 
sure, and  the  protein  content  is  increased.  By  centrifugal ization,  careful 
staining,  and  long  search,  tubercle  bacilli  can  be  found  in  a  large  pniportioQ 
of  cases — in  135  of  137  in  one  aeries  (Hemenway).  The  cells  are  usually  much 
increased  in  number  and  a  large  percentage  (over  90  per  cent.)  arc  small 
mononuclear  lymphocytes,  though  occasionally  an  excess  of  polymorphonu- 
clear leucocytes  is  found. 

The  FBOONOStS  in  this  form  of  meningitis  is  always  most  serious.  I  have 
neither  seen  a  case  which  I  regarded  as  tuberculous  recover,  nor  have  I  seen 
post  mortem  evidence  of  past  disease  of  this  nature.  Cases  of  recovery  have 
been  reported  by  reliable  aulhorities,  but  they  are  extremely  rare,  and  there 
is  always  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis.  The  differ- 
ential features  and  treatment  are  couaidcred  in  connection  with  acute  men- 
ingitis. 

III.    TUBBBCULOeiS  OP  THE  LYMPHATIC  SYSTEM 

1.  Tuberculosis  of  the  Lymph-glands  (Scrofula) 
Scrofula  is  tubercle,  as  it  has  been  shown  tliat  the  bacillus  of  Koch  is  the 
essential  element.  Formerly  special  attention  was  given  to  difterent  types 
of  scrofula,  of  which  two  important  forms  were  recognized — the  sanguine,  in 
which  the  child  was  slightly  built,  tall,  with  small  limbe,  a  fine  clear  skin, 
soft  silky  hair,  and  was  mentally  very  bright  and  intelligent;  and  the  phleg- 
matic type,  in  which  the  child  was  short  and  thick-set,  with  coarse  features, 
muddy  complexion,  and  a  dull,  heavy  aspect.  It  is  not  yet  definitely  settled 
whether  the  virus  which  produces  the  chronic  tuberculous  adenitis  or  scrofula 
differs  from  that  which  produces  tuberculosis  in  other  parts,  or  whether  it  is 
the  local  conditions  in  the  glands  which  account  for  the  slow  development  and 
milder  course.  The  observntionB  of  Lingard  are  important  as  showing  a 
variation  in  the  virulence  of  the  tulvrcle  bacillus.  Guinea-pigs  inoculated 
with  ordinary  tubercle  showed  lymphatic  inf.-etion  within  the  first  week,  and 
the  auimals  died  within  three  months;  infected  with  material  from  scrofulous 
glands,  the  lymphatic  enlargement  did  not  appear  until  the  second  or  third 
week,  and  the  animals  survived  for  six  or  seven  months.  He  showed,  more- 
over, that  the  virulence  of  the  infection  obtained  from  the  scrofulous  glands 
increased  in  intensity  by  passing  through  a  series  of  guinea-pigs.  In  a  cer- 
tain number  ot  cases  the  infection  is  with  the  bovine  germ,  but  exactly  in 
what  proportion,  and  with  what  special  clinical  features  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 

Tuberculous  adenitis,  met  with  at  all  ages,  is  more  common  in  children 
than  in  adults,  and  may  occur  in  old  age. 

Tubercle  bacilli  are  ubiquitous;  all  are  exposed  to  infection,  and  upon  the 
local  conditions,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  depends  the  fate  of  those 
organisms  which  find  lodgment  in  our  bodies.  A  special  predisposing  factor 
in  lymphatic  tuberculosis  is  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membranes,  which  in  itself 
excites  slight  adenitis  of  the  neighboring  glands.  In  a  child  with  constantly 
reciirring  naso- pharyngeal  catarrh,  the  l^cilli  which  lodge  on  the  mucous 
membranes  find  in  all  probability  the  gateways  leas  strictly  guarded  and  are 
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taken  up  b;  the  lymphatics  and  passed  to  the  neareat  glands.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  toneile  as  an  infection-atrium  has  of  late  been  urged.  In  condi- 
tions  of  health  the  local  resiBtance,  or,  as  some  would  put  it,  the  phagocytes, 
would  be  active  enough  to  deal  with  the  invaders,  but  the  irritation  of  a 
chronic  catarrh  weakens  the  resistance  of  the  lymph-tissue,  and  the  bacilli  are 
enabled  to  grow  and  gradually  to  change  a  simple  into  a  tuberculous  adenitis. 
The  frequent  association  of  tuberculous  adenitis  of  the  bronchial  glands  with 
whooping  cough  and  with  measles,  and  the  association  of  tubercle  in  the 
mesenteric  glands  in  children  with  intestinal  catarrh,  find  in  this  way  a 
rational  explanation. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  features  of  interest  in  tuberculous  adenitis : 
(a)    The  local  character  of  the  disease.    Thus,  the  glands  of  the  neck,  or 
at  the  bifurcation  of  the  bronchi,  or  those  of  the  mesentery,  may  be  alone 
involved. 

{b)  The  tendency  to  spontaneous  healing.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  the  battle  which  ensues  between  the  bacilli  and  the  protective  forces  is 
long;  but  the  latter  are  finally  successful,  and  we  find  in  the  calcified  rem- 
nants in  the  bronchial  and  mesenteric  lymph-glands  evidences  of  victory. 
Too  often  in  the  bronchial  glands  a  truce  only  is  declared  and  hostilities  may 
break  out  afresh  in  the  form  of  an  acute  tuberculosis. 

(c)  The  tendency  of  tuberculous  adenitis  to  pass  on  to  suppuration.  The 
frequency  with  which,  particularly  in  the  glands  of  the  neck,  we  find  the 
tuberculous  processes  associated  vrith  suppuration  is  a  special  feature  of  this 
form  of  adenitis.  In  nearly  all  instances  the  pus  is  sterile.  Whether  the 
BuppuratiOD  is  excited  hy  the  bacilli  or  hy  their  products,  or  whether  it  is  the 
result  of  a  mixed  infection  with  pus  organisms,  which  are  subsequently  de- 
stroyed, has  not  been  settled. 

(d)  The  existence  of  an  unhealed  tuberculous  adenitis  is  a  constant 
menace  to  the  organism.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  three-fourths  of  the  in- 
stances of  acute  tuberculosis  the  infection  is  derived  from  this  source.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  urged  that  "scrofula"  in  childhood  gives  im- 
munity in  adult  life.  We  certainly  do  meet  with  many  persons  of  exceptional 
bodily  vigor  who  in  childhood  had  enlarged  glands,  but  the  evidence  which 
Marfan  brings  forward  in  slipport  of  this  view  is  not  conclusive. 

Generalixed  Tuberonlous  Lymphadenitli^In  exceptional  instances  we 
find  di^se  tuberculosis  of  nearly  all  the  lymph-glands  of  the  body  with  lit- 
tle or  no  involvement  of  other  parts.  The  most  extreme  cases  of  it,  which  I 
have  seen,  have  been  in  negro  patients.  Two  well-marked  cases  occurred  at 
the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  In  a  woman,  the  chart  from  April,  1888,  until 
March,  1889,  showed  persistent  fever,  ranging  from  101°  to  103°  F.,  oc- 
casionally rising  to  104°  F.  On  December  16th  the  glands  on  the  right  side 
of  the  neck  were  removed.  After  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  on  February  ITth, 
she  gradually  aank  and  died  March  6th.  The  lungs  presented  only  one  or 
two  puckered  spots  at  the  apices.  The  bronchial,  retro-peritoneal,  and  mesen- 
teric glands  were  greatly  enlarged  and  caseous.  There  was  no  intestinal, 
aterine,  or  bone  disease.  The  continuous  high  fever  in  this  case  depended 
apparently  upon  the  tuberculous  adenitis,  which  was  much  more  extensive 
tliAtt  was  supposed  during  life.  In  these  instances  the  enlargement  is  most 
marked  in  tfce  retro-peritoneal,  bronchial,  and  mesenteric  glands,  but  may  be 
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also  present  in  the  groups  of  external  glande.  Occurring  acutely,  it  presents  a 
picture  resembling  Hodgkin's  diseaBe.  In  a  case  which  died  in  the  Montreal 
General  HoBpital  this  diagnosis  was  made.  The  cervical  and  axillary  glanda 
were  enormously  enlarged,  and  death  was  caused  by  infiltration  of  the  larynx. 
In  infants  and  children  there  is  a  form  of  general  tujjereulous  adenitis  in 
which  the  various  groups  of  glands  are  successively,  more  rarely  simultane- 
ously, involved,  and  in  which  death  is  caused  either  by  cachexia  or  by  an 
acute  infection  of  the  meninges. 

Local  Tvbercaloaa  Adenitii.— (a)  Cervical. — This  is  the  most  common 
form  met  with  in  children.  It  is  seen  particularly  among  the  poor  and 
those  who  live  continuously  in  the  iiripnre  atmofiphcre  of  badly  ventilated 
lodgings.  Children  in  foundling  hospitals  and  asylums  are  spec i ally  prone  to 
the  disease.  In  the  United  States  it  is  most  common  in  the  negro  race.  As 
already  stated,  it  is  often  met  with  in  catarrh  of  the  nose  and  throat,  or 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils;  or  the  child  may  have  had  eczema  of  the 
scalp  or  a  purulent  otitis. 

The  submaxillary  glands  are  first  involved,  and  are  popularly  spoken  of 
as  enlarged  l-emels.  They  are  usually  larger  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 
As  they  increase  in  size,  the  individual  tumors  can  be  felt;  the  surface  is 
smooth  and  the  consistence  firm.  Tliey  may  remain  isolated,  but  more  com- 
monly they  form  large,  knotted  masses,  over  which  the  skin  In.  as  a  rule, 
freely  movable.  In  many  cases  the  skiri  ultimately  becomes  adherent,  and 
inflammation  and  suppuration  occur.  An  abscess  points  and,  unless  opened. 
bursts,  leaving  a  sinus  which  hcalg  slowly.  The  disease  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  coryza,  with  eczema  of  the  sculp,  ear,  or  lips,  and  with  conjuncti- 
vitis or  keratitis.  When  the  glands  are  largo  and  growing  actively  there  is 
fever.  The  subjects  are  usually  ansemic,  particularly  if  suppuration  has  oc- 
curred. The  progress  of  this  form  of  adenitis  is  slow  and  tedious.  Death, 
however,  rarely  follows,  and  many  aggravated  cases  inchihlren  get  well,  Xot 
only  the  Bubmaxillary  group,  but  the  glands  above  the  clavicle  and  in  the 
posterior  cervical  triangle,  may  be  involved.  In  other  instances  the  cervical 
and  axillary  glands  are  involved  together,  forming  a  continuous  chain  which 
extends  beneath  the  clavicle  and  the  pectoral  muscle.  With  them  the  bron- 
chial glands  may  also  be  enlarged  and  caseous.  Not  infrequently  the  en- 
largement of  the  supra-clavicular  and  axillary  group  of  glands  on  one  side 
precedes  a  tuberculous  pleurisy  or  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

(6)  Tbacheo-bkonchial. — The  mediastinal  lymph-glands  constitute  fil- 
ters in  which  lodge  the  various  foreign  particles  which  escape  the  normal 
phagocytes  of  bronchi  and  kings.  Among  these  foreign  particles,  and  proba- 
bly attached  to  them,  tubercle  bacilli  are  not  uncommon,  and  we  find  tuber- 
cles and  caseous  matter  with  great  frequency  in  this  group.  Korthrup  found 
them  involved  in  every  one  of  137  cases  of  tuberculosis  at  the  New  York 
Foundling  Hospital.  This  tuberculous  adenitis  may,  in  the  bronchial  glands, 
attain  the  dimensions  of  a  tumor  of  largo  size.  In  children  the  bronchial 
adenitis  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  suppuration.  The  glands  at  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  trachea  are  first  involved  and  chiefly  on  the  right  side — in  74  per 
cent,  of  Wollstein's  cases.  Irregular  fever,  failure  of  nutrition,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  lassitude  may  be  caused  by  the  absorption  of  toxins;  pain  is  rare, 
though  it  is  complained  of  sometimes  in  the  mammary  region.    The  cough 
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IB  psroxysmal,  often  brassy,  bo  that  it  has  been  miBtakeo  for  whooping  cough. 
Stridor,  when  present,  is  more  often  expiratory.  The  physical  signs  are  not 
very  definite.  Dilated  veins  over  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  tliorax,  absence 
of  deecent  of  the  larynx  during  inspiration,  and  pain  on  pressure  over  the 
upper  dorsal  vertebne  are  mentioned.  Extension  of  the  normal  dulness  over 
the  upper  four  thoracic  vertebne  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  is  of  importance,  and 
there  may  be  para-vertebral  dulness  on  delicate  percussion.  Some  writers 
lay  stress  upon  the  bronchophony  over  the  upper  thoracic  vertebne,  and  a 
venous  hum  may  be  heard  sometimes  over  the  manubrium.  The  X-ray  pic- 
tures are  regarded  by  experts  as  distinctive,  showing  the  shadow  extending 
from  either  side  of  the  spine. 

Some  of  the  more  uncommon  effects  are  the  following:  Compression  of 
the  superior  cava,  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  of  the  azygoa  vein.  The 
trachea  and  bronchi,  though  often  flattened,  are  rarely  seriously  compressed. 
The  pneumogastric  nerve  may  be  involved,  particularly  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal branch.  More  important  really  are  the  perforations  of  the  enlarged  and 
softened  glands  into  the  bronchi  or  trachea,  or  a  sort  of  secondary  cyst  may 
be  formed  between  the  lung  and  the  trachea.  Asphyxia  has  been  caused  by 
blocking  of  the  larynx  by  a  caseous  gland  which  has  ulcerated  through  the 
bronchus  (Voelcker),  and  Cyril  Ogle  has  reported  a  case  in  which  the  ulcer- 
ated gland  practically  occluded  both  bronchi.  Perforations  of  the  vessels 
are  much  less  common,  but  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta  have  been 
opened.  Perforation  of  the  (eaophagus  has  been  described  in  several  cases. 
One  of  the  most  serious  effects  is  infection  of  the  lung  or  pleura  by  the  case- 
oos  glands  situated  deep  along  the  bronchi.  This  may,  as  is  often  clearly 
seen,  be  by  direct  contact,  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  in  some  sec- 
tions where  the  caseoos  bronchial  gland  terminates  and  the  pulmonary  tissue 
begins.  In  other  instances  it  takes  place  along  the  root  of  the  lung  and  is 
subplenral.  Among  other  sequences  may  be  mentioned  diverticulum  of  the 
(FsophagUB  following  adhesion  of  an  enlarged  gland  and  its  subsequent  retrac- 
tion ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  anterior  mediastinal  and  aortic  groups,  the  fre- 
quent production  of  pericarditis,  either  by  contact  or  by  rupture  of  a  soft- 
ened gland  into  the  sac 

A  serious  danger  is  systemic  infection,  which  takes  place  through  the 
vesaels. 

(c)  Mebkktkrio;  Tabes  hbsentebica. — In  this  affection,  the  abdomi- 
nal scrofula  of  old  writers,  the  glands  of  the  mesentery  and  retro-peritoneum 
become  enlaiged  and  caseate;  more  rarely  they  suppurate  or  calcify.  A  slight 
tuberculous  adenitis  is  extremely  common  in  children,  and  is  often  acci- 
dentally found  (poet  mortem)  when  they  have  died  of  other  diseases.  It  may 
be  a  primary  lesion  associated  with  intestinal  catarrh,  or  it  may  be  secondary 
to  taberculons  disease  of  the  intestines. 

The  statistics  of  abdominal  tuberculosis  show  a  great  variation  in  different 
localities.  The  small  percentage  in  New  York,  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  all 
cases  (Bovaird  and  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  figures),  contrasts  with  the  high  fig- 
nrea  given  for  Scotland  by  John  Thomson,  3.57  for  Edinburgh  and  4.51  for 
Rlaa^iw.  The  general  involvement  of  the  glands  interferes  seriously  with 
Dotrition,  and  the  patients  are  puny,  wasted,  and  antemic.  The  abdomen  is 
enlarged  and  tympanitic;  diarrhoea  is  a  constant  feature;  the  stools  are  thin 
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and  offensive.  There  18  moderate  fever,  but  the  general  vasting  and  debility 
aru  the  most  characteristic  features.  The  enlarged  glands  can  not  often  be 
felt,  owing  to  the  distended  condition  of  the  bowels.  These  cases  are  often 
spoken  of  as  consumption  of  the  bowels,  but  in  a  majority  of  them  the  intes- 
tines do  not  present  tuberculous  lesions.  In  a  considerable  number  of  tlie 
cases  of  tabes  mesenteriea  the  peritoneum  is  also  involved,  and  in  such  the 
abdomen  is  large  and  hard,  and  nodules  may  be  felt. 

In  adults  tuberculous  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands  may  occur  as  a 
primary  affection,  or  in  association  with  pulmonary  dlBease.  Large  tumors 
may  exist  without  tuberculous  disease  in  the  intestines  or  in  any  other  part. 

2.  Tuberculosis  of  the  Serous  Membranes 
Oeneial  Serooi  Kembrane  Taberonloiis  (Polyorrhomeniiia). — The  serous 
membranes  may  be  chiefly  involved,  simultaneously  or  consecutively,  pre- 
Sfinting  a  distinctive  and  readily  recognizable  clinical  type  of  tuberculosis. 
There  are  three  groups  of  cases.  First,  those  in  which  an  acute  tuberculosis 
of  the  peritoneum  and  pleursc  occurs  rapidly,  caused  by  local  disease  of  the 
tubes  in  women,  or  of  the  mediastinal  or  bronchial  lymph-glands.  Secondly, 
east's  in  which  the  disease  is  more  chronic,  with  exudation  into  both  peritoneum 
and  pleurae,  the  formation  of  cheesy  masses,  and  the  occurrence  of  ulcerative 
and  suppurative  processes.  Thirdly,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  pleuro- 
peritoneal  affection  is  still  more  chronic,  the  tubercles  hard  and  fibroid,  the 
membranes  much  thickened,  and  with  little  or  no  exudate.  In  any  one  of 
these  three  forms  the  pericardium  may  be  involved  with  the  pleurse  and  peri- 
toneum. It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  may  be  no  visceral  tuber- 
culosis in  these  cases. 

Tvberoaloaia  of  the  Flenra. — (a)  Aoitte  Tcbercolocs  Plewrist. — It  is 
difficult  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  estimate  the  proportion  of 
instances  of  acute  pleurisy  due  to  tuberculosis  (see  Acute  Pleurisy),  The 
cases  are  rarely  fatal.  Here,  too,  there  are  throe  groups  of  cases:  (1)  Acute 
tuberculous  pleurisy  with  subsequent  chronic  course.  (2)  Secondary  and  ter- 
minal forms  of  acute  pleurisy  {these  are  not  uncommon  in  hospital  practice). 
And  {3)  a  form  of  acute  tuberculous  suppurative  pleurisy.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  purulent  pleurisies,  designated  as  latent  and  chronic,  arc 
caused  by  tubercle  bacilli,  but  the  fact  is  not  so  widely  recognized  that  there 
is  an  acute,  ulcerative,  and  suppurative  diwase  which  may  run  a  very  rapid 
course.  The  pleurisy  sets  in  abruptly,  with  pain  in  the  side,  fever,  cough, 
and  sometimes  witli  a  chill.  There  may  be  nothing  to  suggest  a  tuberculous 
process,  and  the  subject  may  have  a  fine  physique  and  come  of  healthy  stock. 

(6)  The  scbacdte  and  chronic  tuberculous  plrubisibs  are  more 
common.  The  largest  group  of  eases  comprises  those  with  sero-fibrinoos  ef- 
fusion. The  onset  is  insidious,  the  true  character  of  the  disease  is  frequently 
overlooked,  and  in  almost  every  instance  there  are  tuberculous  foci  in  the 
lungs  and  in  the  bronchial  glands.  These  are  cases  in  which  the  terminstion 
is  often  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  or  general  miliary  tuberculosis.  In  a  few 
cases  the  exudate  becomes  purulent. 

And,  lastly,  there  is  a  chronic  adhesive  ptcvHsi/,  a  primary  proliferative 
form  which  is  of  long  standing,  may  lead  to  very  great  thickening  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  sometimes  to  invasion  of  the  lung. 
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Secondary  tuberculouB  pleurisy  le  very  common.  The  visceral  layer  is 
always  iovolved  io  pulmonary  tuberculosie.  Adhesions  usually  fonn  and  a 
chronic  pleurisy  results,  which  may  be  simple,  but  usually  tubercles  are  scat- 
tered through  the  adhesioDS.  Ad  acute  tuberculous  pleurisy  may  result  from 
direct  extension.  The  fluid  may  be  sero-iibrinous  or  hamorrhagic,  or  may 
become  purulent.  And,  lastly,  a  very  common  event  in  pulmonary  tubercu- 
loeis  is  the  perforation  of  a  superficial  spot  of  softening,  and  the  production 
of  pyo-pneumoihorax. 

The  general  symptomatology  of  these  fonns  will  l)e  considered  under  dis- 
ease of  the  pleura. 

Tnberonloua  of  the  Pericardium. — Miliary  tnbcrclos  may  occur  as  a  part 
of  a  general  infection,  but  the  term  is  properly  limited  to  those  cases  in  which, 
either  as  a  primary  or  secondary  process,  there  is  extensive  disease  of  the  mem- 
brane. Tutterculogis  is  not  so  common  in  the  pericardium  as  in  the  pleura 
and  peritoneum,  but  it  is  certainly  more  common  than  the  literature  would 
lead  UB  to  suppose.  George  Norris  found  83  instances  among  ],780  post 
morterae  in  tuberculous  subjects. 

We  may  recognize  four  groups  of  cases:  First,  thoee  in  which  the  condi- 
tion is  entirely  latent,  and  the  disease  is  discovered  accidentally  in  individuals 
who  have  died  of  other  affections  or  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 

A  second  group,  in  which  the  symptoms  are  those  of  cardiac  insufficiency 
following  the  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  consequent  upon  a  chronic  adhesive 
pericarditis.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  cardiac  dropsy,  and  suggest  either 
idiopathic  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  or,  if  there  is  a  loud  blowing  systolic 
mnrmuT  at  the  apex,  mitral  valve  disease,  either  insufficiency  or  stenosis.  The 
condition  of  adherent  pericardium  is  usually  overlooked. 

In  a  third  group  the  clinical  picture  is  that  of  an  acute  tuberculosis,  either 
general  or  with  cerebro-spinal  manifestations,  which  has  had  its  origin  from 
the  tuberculous  pericardium  or  tuberculous  mediastinal  lymph -glands. 

A  fourth  group,  with  B2'mptoma  of  acute  pericarditis,  includes  cases  in 
which  the  affection  is  acute  and  accompanied  with  more  or  less  exudation 
of  a  sero-fibrinous,  hsmorrhagic,  or  purulent  character.  There  may  be  no 
suspicion  whatever  of  the  tuberculous  nature  of  tlie  trouble. 

Taberonlorii  of  the  Peritoneum,— In  connection  with  miliarj-  and  chronic 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  peritoneum  studded 
with  small  gray  granulations.  They  are  constantly  present  on  the  serous  sur- 
face of  tuberculous  ulcers  of  the  intestines.  Apart  from  these  conditions  the 
membrane  is  often  the  seat  of  extensive  tuberculous  disease,  which  occurs  in 
the  following  forms : 

(a)    Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  with  eero-fibrinouB  or  bloody  exudation. 

(fc)  Chronic  tvberculosis,  characterized  by  larger  growths,  which  tend  to 
cflseate  and  ulcerate.  The  exudate  is  purulent  or  sero-purulent,  and  is  often 
sacculated. 

(c)  Chronic  fibroid  tvberculosis,  which  may  be  subacute  from  the  onset, 
or  which  may  represent  the  final  stage  of  an  acute  miliary  eruption.  The 
tubercles  are  hard  and  pigmented.  There  is  little  or  no  exudation,  and  the 
seroUB  surfaces  are  matted  together  by  adhesions. 

The  process  may  be  primary  and  local,  which  was  the  case  in  5  of  17 
post  morteme.    In  ehildreu  the  infection  appears  to  pass  from  the  intestines. 
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and  in  adults  tluB  is  the  source  in  tlie  cases  associated  with  chronic  plitjiisis. 
In  women  the  disease  extends  commonly  from  the  Fallopian  tnbee.  In  at 
least  30  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  instances  of  laparotomy  in  this  affection  reported 
by  gynaecologists  the  infection  was  from  them.  The  prostate  or  the  sem- 
inal vesicles  may  be  the  starting-point.  In  many  cases  the  peritoneum  is 
involved  with  the  pleura  and  pericardium,  particularly  with  the  former  mem- 
brane. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  abdominal 
organs  predlsponc  to  the  development  of  the  disease;  thus  patients  with  cirrho- 
sis of  the  liver  very  often  die  of  an  acute  tuberculous  peritonitis.  The  fre- 
quency with  which  the  condition  is  met  with  in  operations  upon  ovarian 
tumors  has  been  commented  upon  by  gynecologists.  Many  cases  have  fol- 
lowed trauma  of  the  abdomen.  A  very  interesting  feature  is  the  occurrence 
of  tuberculosis  in  hernial  sacs.  The  condition  is  not  very  uncommon.  In  a 
majority  of  the  instances  it  has  been  discovered  accidentally  during  the  oper- 
ation for  radical  cure  or  for  strangulation.  In  7  instances  the  sac  alone  was 
Involved. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  males  are  attacked  oftener  than  females,  but 
in  tiie  collected  statistics  I  find  the  cases  to  be  twice  as  numerous  in  females 
as  in  males ;  in  the  ratio,  indeed,  of  131  to  60. 

Tuberculous  peritonitis  occurs  at  all  ages.  It  is  common  in  children  asso- 
ciated with  intestinal  and  mesenteric  disease.  The  incidence  ia  moat  fre- 
quent between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty.  It  may  occur  in  advanced  life. 
In  one  of  my  cases  the  patient  was  eighty-two  years  of  age.  Of  357  cases 
collected  by  me  from  the  literature,  there  were  under  ten  years,  27;  between 
ten  and  twenty,  75;  from  twenty  to  thirty,  87;  between  thirty  and  forty,  71; 
from  forty  to  fifty,  61;  from  fifty  to  sixty,  19;  from  sixty  to  seventy,  4; 
above  seventy,  2.  In  America  it  is  more  common  in  the  negro  than  in  the 
white  race.  More  blacks  than  whites,  77  to  70,  were  admitted  to  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital   (Hamman). 

Symptoms. — In  certain  special  features  the  tuberculous  varies  consider- 
ably from  other  fwrma  of  peritonitis.  It  presents  a  symptom-complex  of 
extraordinary  diversity. 

In  the  first  place,  the  process  may  be  latent  and  met  with  accidentally 
in  tlie  operation  for  hernia  or  for  ovarian  tumor.  The  acute  onset  ie  not 
uncommon.  Four  cases  in  our  records  were  diaguosed  appendicitis,  two  acnto 
cholecystitis,  and  six  had  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction,  in  two  of  these 
coming  on  with  great  abruptness  (Ilamman).  The  cases  have  been  mistaken 
for  strangulated  hernia.  Other  cases  set  in  acutely  with  fever,  abdominal 
tenderness,  and  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  acute  pentonitis.  Cases  with  a 
slow  onset,  abdominal  tenderness,  tympanites,  and  low  continuous  fever  are 
often  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever. 

Asriies  is  frequent,  but  the  effusion  is  rarely  large.  It  is  sometimes  hiem- 
orrhagic.  In  this  form  the  diagnosis  may  rest  between  an  acute  miliar>- 
cancer,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  a  chronic  simple  peritonitis — conditions 
which  usually  offer  no  special  difliculties  in  differentiation.  A  most  impor- 
tant point  is  the  simultaneous  presence  of  a  pleurisy.  The  tuberculio  teet 
may  be  used.  Tympuniiet  may  be  present  in  the  very  acute  cases,  when  it 
is  due  to  loss  of  tone  in  the  intestines  owing  to  inflammatory  infiltration ;  or 
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it  may  occur  in  the  old,  long-BtaDding  casea  vheo  univerBal  adhesion  has 
takes  place  between  the  parietal  and  visceral  layers.  Fever  ie  a  marked 
symptom  in  the  acute  casee,  and  the  temperature  may  reach  103°  or  104°.  In 
many  inatancee  the  fever  is  slight.  In  the  more  chronic  cases  subnormal 
temperaturee  are  common,  and  for  days  the  temperature  may  not  rise  above 
97",  and  the  morning  record  may  be  as  low  as  95.S°.  An  occasional  symp- 
tom 18  pigmentation  of  the  skin,  which  in  some  cases  has  led  to  the  diagnosis 
of  Addison's  disease.  A  striking  peculiarity  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  is  the 
frequency  with  which  the  condiiion  either  simulates  or  is  associated  with 
lumor.     This  may  be: 

(o)  Omental,  due  to  puckering  and  rolling  of  this  membrane  imtil  it 
forms  an  elongated  firm  mass,  attached  to  the  transverse  colon  and  lying 
athwart  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  This  cord-like  structure  is  found 
also  with  caaceroue  peritonitis,  but  is  much  more  common  in  tuberculosis. 
Gairdner  has  called  special  attention  to  this  form  of  tumor,  and  in  children 
has  seen  it  undergo  gradual  resolution.  A  resonant  percussion  note  may 
eometimea  be  elicited  above  the  mass.  Though  usually  situated  near  the 
umbilicue,  the  omental  mass  may  form  a  prominent  tumor  in  the  right  iliao 
region. 

(h)  Sacculated  exudation,  in  which  the  effusion  is  limited  and  confined 
by  adhesions  between  the  coils,  the  parietal  peritoneum,  the  mesentery,  and 
the  abdominal  or  pelvic  organs.  This  encysted  exudate  is  most  common  in 
the  middle  zone,  and  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for  ovarian  tumor.  It  may 
occupy  the  entire  anterior  portion  of  the  peritoneum,  or  there  may  be  a  more 
limited  saccular  exudate  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Within  tlie  pelvis  it  is 
iiKociated  with  disease  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  Eighteen  cases  in  the  gynieco- 
logical  wards  (J.  H.  H.)  were  operated  upon  for  pyosalpinx  (Hamman). 

(c)  In  rare  cases  the  tumor  formations  may  be  due  to  great  retraction 
or  thickening  of  the  intestinal  coils.  The  small  intestine  is  found  shortened, 
the  walls  enormously  thickened,  and  the  entire  coil  may  form  a  firm  knot 
close  against  the  spine,  giving  on  examination  the  idea  of  a  solid  mass. 
Not  the  small  intestine  only,  but  the  entire  bowel  from  the  duodenum  to  the 
rectum,  has  been  found  forming  such  a  hard  nodular  tumor. 

(d)  Mesenteric  glands,  which  occasionaliy  form  very  large,  tumor-like 
masses,  more  commonly  found  in  children  than  in  adults.  This  condition 
may  be  confined  to  the  abdominal  glands.  Ascites  may  coexist.  The  condi- 
tion must  be  distinguished  from  that  in  children,  in  which,  with  ascites  or 
tympanites — sometimes  both — there  can  be  felt  irregular  nodular  masses,  due 
to  large  caseous  formations  between  the  intestinal  coils.  No  doubt  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  of  the  so-called  tabes  mesenteries,  particularly  in 
those  with  enlargement  and  hardness  of  the  abdomen — the  condition  which 
the  French  call  carreau — there  is  involvement  also  of  the  peritoneum. 

The  diagnosis  of  these  peritoneal  tumors  is  sometimes  very  difficult.  The 
omental  mass  is  a  less  frequent  source  of  error  than  any  other ;  but,  as  already 
mentioned,  a  similar  condition  may  occur  in  cancer.  The  most  important 
problem  is  the  diagnosis  of  the  saccular  exudation  from  ovarian  tumor.  In 
fully  one-third  of  the  recorded  cases  of  laparotomy  in  tuberculous  peritonitis 
the  diagnosis  of  cystic  ovarian  disease  had  been  made.  The  most  suggestive 
pmots  for  consideration  are  the  history  of  the  patient  and  the  evidence  of 
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old  tuberculous  leBiouB.  The  phyBical  condition  is  Dot  of  much  help,  as  in 
many  instances  the  patients  have  been  robust  and  well  nourished.  Iiregnlar 
febrile  attacks,  gastro-iuteetiusl  disturbance,  and  pains  are  more  common  in 
tuberculous  disease.  Unless  infiamed  there  is  usually  not  much  fever  with 
ovarian  cysts.  The  local  signs  are  very  deceptive,  and  in  certain  cases  hsve 
conformed  in  every  particular  to  those  of  cystic  disease.  The  outlines  in  sac- 
cular exudation  are  rarely  so  well  defined.  The  position  and  form  may  be 
variable,  owing  to  alterations  in  the  size  of  the  coils  of  which  in  parts  the 
walls  are  composed.  Nodular  cheesy  masses  may  sometimes  be  felt  at  the 
periphery.  Depression  of  the  vaginal  wall  is  mentioned  as  occurring  in 
encysted  peritonitis ;  but  it  is  also  found  in  ovarian  tumor.  Lastly,  the  con- 
dition of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  of  the  lungs  and  the  pleune,  should  be  thor- 
oughly examined.  Tlie  association  of  salpingitis  with  an  ill-defined  anoma- 
lous mass  in  the  abdomen  should  arouse  suspicion,  as  should  also  involvement 
of  the  pleura,  the  apex  of  one  lung,  or  a-  testis  in  the  male. 

IV.     PtTLMONABY  TTJBEBCUIiOSIS 
(PMhisU,  Consumption) 

Three  clinical  groups  may  be  conveniently  recognized:  (1)  iiAercuIo- 
pneumonic  phthisis — acute  phthisis;  (3)  chronic  ulcerative  phthitisj  and  (3) 
fibroid  phthisis. 

According  to  the  mode  of  infection  there  are  two  distinct  types  of  lesions: 

(a)  When  the  bacilli  reach  the  lungs  through  the  blood-veseeis  or  lym- 
phatics the  primary  lesion  is  usually  in  the  tissues  of  the  alveolar  walls,  in 
the  capillary  vessels,  the  epithelium  of  the  air-cells,  and  in  the  connective- 
tissue  framework  of  the  septa.  The  irritation  of  the  bacilli  produces,  within 
a  few  days,  the  small,  gray  miliary  nodules,  involving  several  alveoli  and  con- 
sisting largely  of  round,  cuboidal,  uninuclear  epithelioid  cells.  Depending 
upon  the  number  of  bacilli  which  reach  the  lung  in  this  way,  either  a  localized 
or  a  general  tuberculosis  is  excited.  The  tubercles  may  be  uniformly  scat- 
tered through  both  lungs  and  form  a  part  of  a  general  miliary  tuberculosis, 
or  they  may  be  confined  to  the  lungs,  or  even  in  great  part  to  one  lung.  The 
changes  which  the  tubercles  undergo  have  already  been  referred  to.  The 
further  stages  may  be:  (1)  Arrest  of  the  process  of  cell  division,  gradual 
sclerosis  of  the  tubercle,  and  ultimately  complete  fibroid  transformation. 
(2)  Caseation  of  the  centre  of  the  tubercle,  ciitension  at  the  periphery  by 
proliferation  of  the  epithelioid  and  lymphoid  cells,  so  that  the  individual 
tubercles  or  small  groups  become  confluent  and  form  diffuse  areas  which 
undergo  caseation  and  softening.  (3)  Occasionally  as  a  result  of  intense 
infection  of  a  localized  region  through  the  blood-vessels  the  tubercles  are 
thickly  set.  The  intervening  tissue  becomes  acutely  inflamed,  the  air-cells 
are  filled  with  the  products  of  a  desquamative  pneumonia,  a^d  many  lobules 
are  involved. 

(b)  When  the  bacilli  reach  the  lung  through  the  bronchi — inhalation  or 
aspiration  tuberculosis— the  picture  dilfera.  The  smaller  bronchi  and  bron- 
chioles are  more  extensively  affected;  the  process  is  not  confined  to  single 
groups  of  alveoli,  but  has  a  more  lobular  arrangement,  and  the  tuberculous 
masses  from  the  outset  are  larger,  more  diffuse,  and  may  in  some  cases  involve 
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as  entire  lobe  or  the  greater  part  of  a  lung.  It  is  Jn  this  mode  of  infection 
that  we  Bee  the  characterlBtic  peri-hroncliial  granulations  and.  the  areas  of 
the  so-called  nodular  broncho-pneumonia.  These  broncho-pneumonic  areas, 
with  on  the  one  hand  caseation,  ulceration,  and  cavity  formation,  and  on  the 
other  eclerosis  and  limitation,  make  up  the  essential  elements  in  the  anatom- 
ical picture  of  tuberculous  phthisis. 

1.  Acute  Pneumonic  Tubercvlosis  of  the  Lungs 

this  form,  known  also  by  the  name  of  galloping  consvmpiion,  is  met  with 
botli  in  children  and  Hilults.  In  the  former  many  of  the  cases  are  mistaken 
for  simple  bronclio-pneunionia. 

Two  types  may  be  recognized,  the  pneumonic  and  broncho-pneumonic. 

The  Fneomonio  Form. — In  the  pneumonic  form  one  lobe  may  be  involved, 
or  in  some  instances  an  entire  lung.  The  organ  is  heavy,  the  affected  portion 
airless;  the  pleura  is  usually  covered  with  a  thin  exudate,  and  on  section  the 
picture  resembles  closely  that  of  ordinary  hepatization.  The  following  is  an 
cstract  from  the  post  mortem  report  of  a  case  in  which  death  occurred  twenty- 
nine  days  after  the  onset  of  the  illness,  having  all  the  characters  of  an  acute 
pneumonia:  "Left  lung  weighs  1,500  grams  (double  the  weight  of  the 
other  organ)  and  is  heavy  and  airless,  crepitant  only  at  the  anterior  margins. 
Section  shows  a  email  cavity  the  size  of  a  walnut  at  the  apex,  about  which 
are  tvattcred  tubercles  in  a.  consolidated  tissue.  The  greater  part  of  the  lung 
presents  a  grayish-white  appearance  due  to  the  aggr^ation  of  tubercles  which 
in  some  places  have  a  continuous,  uniform  appearance,  in  others  are  sur- 
rounded by  an  injected  and  consolidated  luiig-tissue.  Toward  the  margins  of 
ihe  lower  lobe  strands  of  this  firm  reddish  tissue  separate  anieinie,  dry  areas. 
There  are  in  the  right  lung  three  or  four  small  groups  of  tubercles  but  no 
caseous  masses.  The  bronchial  glands  are  not  tuberculous."  Here  the  intense 
local  infection  was  due  to  the  smail  focub  at  the  apex  of  the  lung,  probably  an 
aspiration   process. 

Only  the  most  careful  inspection  may  reveal  the  prraence  of  miliary  tuber- 
cles, or  the  attention  may  be  arrested  by  the  detection  of  tubercles  in  the  other 
lung  or  in  the  bronchial  glands.  The  process  may  involve  only  one  lobe. 
There  may  lie  older  areas  which  are  of  a  peculiarly  yellowish-white  color  and 
distinctly  caseous.  The  most  remarkable  picture  is  presented  by  cases  of  thia 
kind  in  which  the  disease  lasts  for  some  months.  A  lobe  or  an  entire  lung 
may  be  enlarged,  firm,  airless  throughout,  and  converted  into  a  dry,  yellowish- 
white,  cheesy  substance.  Cases  are  met  with  in  which  the  entire  lung  from 
apei  to  base  is  in  this  condition,  with  perhaps  only  a  small,  narrow  area  of 
air-eontaining  tteeue  on  the  margin.  More  commonly,  if  the  disease  has  lasted 
for  two  or  three  months,  rapid  softening  has  taken  place  at  the  apex  with 
extensive  cavity  formation. 

stales  are  much  more  frequently  attacked  than  females.  Of  my  series  of 
13  cases,  11  were  males.  The  onset  was  acute  in  13,  with  a  chill  in  9.  Ba- 
cilli were  found  in  the  sputum  in  one  case  as  early  as  the  fourth  day.  Fraankel 
and  Troje  believe  that  the  cases  are  of  hronehogenous  origin,  due  to  infection 
from  a  small  focus  somewhere  in  the  lung.  They  found  tubercle  bacilli  alone 
in  11  of  their  12  cases.  Tendeloo,  who  reports  a  fatal  ease  on  the  sixth  day, 
regard!  th«  infectioD  as  sometimes  hematogenous. 
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Stuptous. — The  attack  sets  in  abruptly  with  a  cbill,  usually  in  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  enjoyed  good  health,  although  in  many  cases  the  onset  has 
been  preceded  by  exposure  to  cold,  or  there  have  been  debilitating  circum- 
stances. The  temperature  rises  rapidly  after  the  chill,  there  are  pain  in  the 
side  and  cough,  with  at  first  mucoid,  eubsequently  rusty-colored  expectora- 
tion which  may  contain  tubercle  bacilli.  The  dyspncea  may  become  extrane 
and  the  patient  may  have  suffocative  attacks.  The  physical  examination  shows 
involvement  of  one  lobe  or  of  one  lung,  with  signs  of  consolidation,  dulness, 
increased  fremitus,  at  first  feeble  or  suppressed  vesicular  murmur,  and  subse- 
quently well-marked  bronchial  breathing.  The  upper  or  lower-lobe  may  be 
involved,  or  in  some  cases  Ihe  entire  lung. 

At  tliis  time,  as  a  rule,  no  suspicion  enters  the  mind  of  the  practitioner 
that  the  case  is  anything  but  one  of  frank  lobar  pneumonia.  Occasionally 
there  may  be  suspicious  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  patient  or  in  his 
family ;  but,  as  a  rule,  do  stress  is  laid  upon  them  in  view  of  the  intense  and 
characteristic  mode  of  onset.  Between  the  eighth  and  t«nth  day,  instead 
of  the  expected  crisis,  the  condition  becomes  aggravated,  the  temperature  is 
irregular,  and  the  pulse  more  rapid.  There  may  be  sweating,  and  the  expec- 
toration bcomes  muco-purulent  and  greenish  in  color — a  point  of  special 
importance,  to  which  Traube  called  attention.  Even  in  the  second  or  third 
week,  with  the  persistence  of  these  symptoms,  the  physician  tries  to  console 
himself  with  the  idea  that  the  case  is  one  of  unresolved  pneumonia,  and  that 
all  will  yet  be  well.  Gradually,  however,  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  the 
])resence  of  physical  signs  indicating  softening,  the  existence  of  elastic  tissue 
and  tubercle  bncilli  in  the  sputum  present  the  mournful  proofs  that  the  case  is 
one  of  acute  pneumonic  phthisis.  Death  may  occur  on  the  sixth  day,  as  in 
a  case  of  Tendeloo's.  The  earliest  death  in  my  aeries  was  on  the  thirteenth  day. 
A  majority  of  the  cases  drag  on,  and  death  does  not  occur  until  the  third 
month.  In  a  few  cases,  even  after  a  stormy  onset  and  active  course,  the 
symptoms  subetde  and  the  patient  passes  into  the  chronic  stage. 

Diagnosis. — Waters,  of  Liverpool,  who  gave  an  admirable  description  of 
these  cases,  called  attention  to  the  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them  from  or- 
dinary pneumonia.  Certainly  the  mode  of  onset  affords  no  criterion  whatever. 
A  healthy,  robust-looking  young  Irishman,  a  cab-driver,  who  had  been  kept 
waiting  on  a  cold,  blustering  night  until  three  in  the  morning,  was  seized  the 
next  afternoon  with  a  violent  chill,  and  the  following  day  was  admitted  to 
my  wards  at  the  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  He  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  clinical  lecture  on  the  fifth  day,  when  there  was  absent  no  single 
feature  in  history,  symptoms,  or  physical  signs  of  acute  lobar  pneumonia  of 
the  right  upper  lobe.  It  was  not  until  ten  days  later,  when  bacilli  were  found 
in  his  expectoration,  that  we  were  made  aware  of  the  true  nature  of  the  case. 
I  know  of  no  criterion  by  which  cases  of  this  kind  can  be  distinguished  in  the 
early  stage.  A  point  to  which  Traube  called  attention,  and  which  is  also 
referred  to  as  important  by  H^rard  and  Cornil,  is  the  absence  of  breath-sounds 
in  the  consolidated  region;  but  this,  I  am  sure,  does  not  hold  good  in  all 
cases.  The  tubular  breathing  may  be  intense  and  marked  as  early  as  the 
fourth  day ;  and  again,  how  common  it  is  to  have,  as  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  suggestive  symptoms  of  lobar  pneumonia,  suppression  or  enfeeblement  of 
the  vesicular  murmur  I     In  many  cases,  however,  there  are  suspicious  circom- 
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itanceG  in  the  onset:  the  patient  has  been  in  bad  health,  or  may  have  had 
preTioua  pulmonary  trouble,  or  there  are  recurring  chillB.  Careful  examina- 
tion of  the  sputum  and  a  study  of  the  physical  signs  from  day  to  day  can 
jlone  determine  the  true  nature  of  the  caae.  In  one  of  my  cases  the  bacilli 
were  found  on  the  fonrth  day.  A  point  of  some  moment  is  the  character  of 
tbe  fever,  which  in  true  pneumonia  ia  more  continuoua,  particularly  in  severe 
eases,  whereas  in  this  form  of  tuberculosis  remissions  of  l.S°  or  S°  are  not 
infrequent. 

Aonto  Tnbercnlooa  Broneho-pnemnonia. — Acute  tuberculous  broncho-pneu- 
monia is  more  common,  particularly  in  children,  and  formB  a  majority  of  the 
cases  of  phthisis  fiorida,  or  "galloping  consumption."  It  is  an  acute  caseous 
broncho-pneumonia,  starting  in  the  smaller  tubes,  which  become  blocked  with 
a  cheesy  substance,  while  the  air-cells  of  the  lohiile  are  filled  with  the  products 
of  a  catarrhal  pneumonia.  In  the  early  stages  the  areas  have  a  grayish  red, 
later  an  opaque  white,  caaeous  appearance.  By  the  fusion  of  contiguous 
masses  an  entire  lobe  may  be  rendered  nearly  solid,  but  areaa  of  crepitant  air 
tiasne  can  usually  be  seen  between  the  groups.  This  is  not  an  uncommon 
picture  in  the  acute  phthisis  of  adults,  hut  it  is  still  more  frequent  in  children. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  post  mortem  report  of  a.  case  on  a  child 
aged  four  months,  who  died  in  the  sixth  week  of  illness:  "On  section,  the 
right  upper  lobe  is  occupied  with  caseous  masses  from  5  to  IS  mm.  in  diameter, 
separated  from  each  other  by  an  intervening  tissue  of  a  deep  red  color.  The 
bronchi  are  filled  with  cheesy  substance.  The  middle  and  lower  lobes  are 
studded  with  tubercles,  many  of  which  are  becoming  caseous.  Toward  the 
diaphragmatic  surface  of  the  lower  lobe  there  is  a  small  cavity  the  size  of  a 
marble.  The  left  lung  is  more  crepitant  and  uniformly  studded  with  tubercles 
of  all  sizes,  some  as  large  as  peas.  The  bronchial  glands  are  very  large,  and 
one  contains  a  tuberculous  abscess." 

There  is  a  form  of  tuberculous  aspiration  pneumonia,  to  which  Biiumler 
ha«  called  attention,  occurring  as  a  sequence  of  htemoptysis,  and  due  to  the 
aspiration  of  blood  and  the  contents  of  pulmonary  cavities  into  the  finer  tubes. 
There  are  fever,  dyspncea,  and  signs  of  a  diffuse  broncho-pneumonia.  Some 
of  these  cases  run  a  very  rapid  course,  and  are  examples  of  galloping  con- 
sumption folIoTving  hiemoptysis.  This  accident  may  occur  not  only  early  in 
the  disease,  but  may  follow  hremorrhage  in  a  well-marked  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. 

In  children  the  enlarged  bronchial  glands  usually  surround  the  root  of  the 
lung,  and  even  pass  deeply  into  the  substance,  and  the  lobules  are  often  in- 
volved by  direct  contact. 

In  other  cases  the  caseous  broncho-pneumonia  involves  groups  of  alveoli 
or  lobules  in  different  portions  of  the  Inngs,  more  commonly  at  both  apices, 
forming  areas  from  1  to  3  cm.  in  diameter.  The  size  of  the  mass  depends 
largely  upon  that  of  the  bronchus  involved.  There  are  cases  which  probably 
shoold  come  in  this  category,  in  which,  with  a  history  of  an  acute  illness  of 
from  four  to  eight  weeks,  the  lungs  are  extensively  studded  with  large  gray 
tubercles,  ranging  in  size  from  5  to  10  mm.  In  some  instances  there  are 
cheesy  maases  the  size  of  a  cherry.  All  of  these  are  grayish-white  in  color^ 
distinctly  cheesy,  and  between  the  adjacent  ones,  particularly  in  the  lower 
lobe,  there  may  be  recent  pneumonia,  or  the  condition  of  lung  which  has  been 
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termed  splenizatiun.  In  a  case  of  Hub  kind  at  the  PhJUtlelphia  Hospital 
death  took  place  about  the  eighth  week  from  the  ahrupt  onset  of  the  illnesa 
with  haemorrhage.  There  were  no  extensive  areas  of  consolidation,  but  the 
cheesy  nodules  were  uniformly  scattered  throughout  both  lungs.  No  softening 
had  taken  place. 

Secondary  infections  are  sot  UDCommon;  but  Pmddea  was  able  to  show 
that  the  tubercle  bacillus  could  produce  not  only  distinct  tubercle  nodules,  but 
also  the  various  kinds  of  exudative  pneumonia,  the  exudates  varying  in  ap- 
pearance in  different  cases,  which  phenomena  occurred  absolutely  without  the 
intervention  of  other  organiams.  The  fact  that  these  latter  had  not  sub- 
sequently crept  in  was  shown  by  cultures  at  the  autopsy  on  the  affected  animal. 

Symptom a.-^Thc  a^-mptoma  of  acute  broncho-pneumonic  phthisis  are  verj' 
variable.  In  adults  the  disease  may  attack  persons  in  good  health,  but  over- 
worked or  "run  down"  from  any  cause.  Hffimorrhage  initiates  the  attack  in  a 
few  cases.  There  may  be  repeated  chilis;  the  temperature  is  high,  the  pulse 
rapid,  and  the  respirations  are  increased.  The  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  is 
very  striking. 

The  physical  signs  may  at  first  be  uncertain  and  indefinite,  but  finally 
there  are  areas  of  impaired  resonance,  usually  at  the  apices;  the  breath 
sounds  are  harsh  and  tubular,  with  numeroua  rftles.  The  sputum  may  early 
show  elastic  tissue  and  tubercle  bacilli.  In  the  acute  cases,  within  three 
weeks,  the  patient  may  be  in  a  marked  typhoid  state,  with  delirium,  dry 
tongue,  and  high  fever.  Death  may  occur  within  three  weeks.  In  other 
cases  the  onset  is  severe,  with  high  fever,  rapid  loss  of  flesh  and  strength, 
and  sifrns  of  extensive  unilateral  or  bilateral  disease.  Softening  takes  place; 
there  are  sweats,  chills,  and  progressive  emaciation,  and  all  the  features  of 
phthisis  fiorida.  Six  or  eight  weeks  later  the  patient  may  begin  to  improve, 
the  fever  U'ssens,  the  general  symptoms  abate;  and  a  case  which  looked  as  if  it 
would  certainly  terminate  fatally  within  a  few  weeks  drags  on  and  becomes 
chronic. 

In  children  the  disease  most  commonly  follows  the  infectious  dieeasea, 
particularly  measles  and  whooping  cough.  At  least  three  groups  of  these 
tuberculous  bronclio-pneumonias  may  be  recognized.  In  the  first  tlie  child 
is  taken  ill  suddenly  while  teething  or  during  convalescence  from  fever;  the 
temperature  rises  rapidly,  the  cough  is  severe,  and  there  may  be  signs  of  con- 
solidation at  one  or  both  apices  with  rSles.  Death  may  occur  within  a  few 
days,  and  the  lung  shows  areas  of  broncho-pneumonia,  with  perhaps  here  and 
there  scattered  opaque  gray ish-yel  low  nodules.  MacroBcopically  the  affection 
does  not  look  tuberculous,  but  histologically  miliary  granulations  and  baeilli 
may  be  found.  Tubercles  are  usually  present  in  the  bronchitl  glands,  but 
the  appearance  of  the  broncho-pneumonia  may  be  exceedingly  deceptive,  and 
it  may  require  careful  microscopic  examination  to  determine  its  tuberculous 
character.  The  second  group  is  represented  by  the  ease  of  the  child  previously 
quoted,  who  died  at  the  sixth  week  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  severe 
broncho-pneumonia.  And  the  third  group  is  that  in  which,  during  the  con- 
valescence from  an  infectious  disease,  the  child  is  taken  ill  with  fever,  cough, 
and  shortness  of  breath.  The  severity  of  the  symptoms  abates  within  the 
first  fortnight ;  but  there  is  loss  of  flesh,  the  general  condition  is  bad,  and  the 
physical  examination  shows  the  presence  of  scattered  r&les  throughout  clw 
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longB,  and  here  and  there  areas  of  defective  resonance.  The  child  ha«  sweatd, 
the  fever  becomes  hectic  in  character,  and  in  many  cases  the  clinical  picture 
gradually  paesee  into  that  of  chronic  phttuEis. 

2.  Chronic  Vlcerattve  Tubercvloaia  of  the  Lunga. 

Under  this  heading  may  be  grouped  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  in  which  the  lesions  proceed  to  ulceration  and  softening, 
and  ultimately  produce  the  well-known  picture  of  chronic  phthisis, 

Xorbid  Anatomy. — Inspection  of  the  lungs  shows  a  remarkable  variety  of 
lesions,  comprising  nodular  tubercles,  diffuse  tuberculous  infiltration,  caseous 
masses,  pneumonic  areas,  cavities  of  various  sizes,  with  changes  in  the  pleura, 
bronchi,  and  bronchial  glands. 

Th»  DiBTSiBuriON  OP  THE  Lesions. — For  years  it  has  been  recognized 
that  the  most  advanced  lesions  are  at  the  apiece,  and  that  the  disease  pro- 
gresses downward,  usually  more  rapidly  in  one  of  the  lungs.  This  general 
statement,  which  has  passed  current  in  the  text-books  ever  since  the  maeterly 
description  of  Laennec,  has  been  carefully  elaborated  by  Kingston  Fowler, 
who  finds  that  the  disease  in  its  onward  progress  through  the  lungs  follows, 
in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  distinct  routes.  In  the  upper  lobe  the  primary 
lesion  is  not,  as  a  rule,  at  the  extreme  apex,  but  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  half  below  the  summit  of  the  lung,  and  nearer  to  the  posterior  and  external 
borders.  The  lesion  here  tends  to  spread  downward,  probably  from  inhala- 
tion of  the  virus,  and  this  accounts  for  the  frequent  ctrcumstance  that  exami- 
nation behind,  in  the  supra-spinous  fossa,  will  give  indications  of  disease 
before  any  evidences  exist  at  the  apex  in  front.  Anteriorly  this  initial  focus 
corresponds  to  a  spot  juiit  below  the  centre  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  direction 
of  extension  in  front  is  along  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  upper  lobe,  along  a  line 
running  about  an  Inch  and  a  half  from  the  inner  ends  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  interspaces.  A  second  less  common  site  of  the  primary  lesion  in 
the  apex  "corresponds  on  the  chest  wall  with  the  first  and  second  interspaces 
below  Ihe  outer  third  of  the  clavicle."  The  extension  is  downward,  so  that 
the  outer  part  of  ihe  upper  lolie  is  chiefly  involved. 

In  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung  the  affection  usually  follows  disease 
of  the  upper  lobe  on  the  same  «ide.  In  the  involvement  of  the  lower  lobe 
the  first  secondary  iDfiltration  is  about  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  below 
Ihe  posterior  extremity  of  its  apex,  and  corresponds  on  the  chest  wall  to  a 
spot  opposite  the  fifth  dorsal  spine.  This  involvement  is  of  the  grentest  im- 
portance  clinically,  as  "in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  when  the  physical  signs 
of  the  disease  at  the  apex  are  sufficiently  definite  to  allow  of  the  diagnosis  of 
phthisis  being  made,  the  lower  lobe  is  already  affected."  Examination,  there- 
fore, should  be  made  carefully  of  this  posterior  apex  in  all  suspicious  cases. 
In  this  situation  the  lesion  spreads  downward  and  laterally  along  the  line 
of  the  interlobular  septa,  a  line  which  is  marked  by  the  vertebral  border 
of  the  scapula,  when  the  hand  is  placed  on  the  opposite  scapula  and  the 
elbow  raised  above  the  level  of  the  shoulder.  Once  present  in  an  apex,  the 
disease  usually  extends  in  time  to  the  opposite  upper  lobe;  but  not,  as  a 
rule,  until  the  apex  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  lung  first  affected  has  been 
atudced. 
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Of  427  caseB  above  mentioned,  the  right  apex  was  involved  in  172,  the 
left  in  130,  both  in  111. 

Lesions  of  the  base  may  be  primary,  though  this  is  rare.  Percy  Kidd 
makes  the  proportion  of  basic  to  apical  phthisis  1  to  500,  a  smaller  number 
than  existed  in  my  series.  In  very  chronic  cases  there  may  be  arrcetcd  lesions 
at  the  apex  and  more  recent  lesions  at  the  base. 

Summary  of  the  Lesions  ]n  Chronic  Ulceuative  Phthisis. — (a) 
Miliary  Tubercles- — They  have  one  of  two  distributions:  (1)  A  dissemination 
due  to  aspiration  of  tuberculous  material,  the  tubercles  being  situated  in  the 
air-cells  or  the  walls  of  the  smaller  bronchi;  (2)  the  distribution  due  to 
dissemination  of  tubercle  bacilli  by  the  lymph  current,  the  tubercles  being 
scattered  about  the  old  foci  in  a  radial  manner — the  secondary  crop  of  Laen- 
nec.  Much  more  rarely  there  is  a  scattered  dissemination  from  infection  here 
and  tlierc  of  the  smaller  vessels,  the  tubercles  then  beinf^  situati^d  in  the  vefsel 
walls.  Sometimes,  in  cases  with  cavity  formation  at  the  apex,  the  greater 
part  of  the  lower  lobes  presents  many  groups  of  firm,  sclerotic,  miliary  tuber- 
cles, which  may  indeed  form  the  disUnguishing  anatomical  feature — a  chronic 
miliary  tuberculosis. 

(6)  Tuberculous  Broncho-pneumonia. — In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
of  chronic  phthisis  the  terminal  bronchiole  is  the  point  of  origin  of  the  process, 
consequently  we  find  the  smaller  bronchi  and  their  alveolar  territories  blocked 
with  the  accumulated  products  of  inflammation  in  all  stages  of  caseation. 
At  an  early  period  a  cross-section  of  an  area  of  tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia 
gives  the  most  characteristic  appearance.  The  central  bronchiole  is  seen  as 
a  small  orifice,  or  it  is  plugged  with  cheesy  contents,  while  surrounding  it  is 
a  caseous  nodule,  the  so-called  peribronchial  tubercle.  The  longitudinal  sec- 
tion has  a  somewhat  dendritic  or  foliaceous  appearance.  The  condition  of  (he 
picture  depends  much  upon  the  slowness  or  rapidity  with  which  the  process 
has  advanced.    The  following  changes  may  occur: 

Ulceration. — When  the  caseation  takes  place  rapidly  or  ulceration  occurs 
in  the  bronchial  wall,  the  mass  may  break  down  and  form  a  small  cavity. 

l<c!crosis. — In  other  instances  the  process  is  more  chronic,  and  fibroid 
changes  gradually  produce  a  sclerosis  of  the  affected  area.  The  sclerosis  may 
be  confined  to  the  margin  of  the  ma^e,  forming  a  limiting  capsule,  within 
which  is  a  unifonn,  firm,  cheesy  substance,  in  which  lime  salts  are  often 
deposited.  This  represents  the  healing  of  one  of  these  areas  of  caseous 
hroneho-pneunionia.  It  is  only,  however,  when  complete  libroid  transforma- 
tion or  caU'ifieatioti  has  occurred  that  we  can  really  sjwak  of  healing.  In  many 
instances  the  colonies  of  miliary  tubercles  about  these  masses  show  that  the 
virus  is  still  active  in  them.  Subsetjuently,  in  ulcerative  processes,  these  cal- 
careous bodies — lung-stones,  as  they  are  sometimes  called — may  be  expec- 
torated. .    . 

(c)  Pneumonia. — An  important  though  secondary  place  is  occupied  by 
inflammation  of  the  alveoli  surrounding  the  tubercles,  which  become  filled  with 
epithelioid  cells.  The  consolidation  may  extend  for  some  distance  about  the 
tuberculous  foci  and  unite  them  into  areas  of  uniform  eonaolidation.  AJ-> 
though  in  some  instances  this  inflammatory  process  may  be  simple,  in  others 
it  is  undoubtedly  specific.  It  is  excited  by  the  tubercle  bacilli  and  is  a 
manifestation  of  their  action.     It  may  present  a  very  varied  appearance;  in 
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tome  instances  resembling  eloeely  ordinary  red  hepfltizatlon,  in  others  being 
more  homogeneous  and  inliltrated,  the  so-called  infiUration  tuberctdeuse  of 
Lsesnec.  Id  other  cases  the  contents  of  the  alveoli  undergo  fatty  degenera- 
tion, and  appear  on  the  cut  surface  as  opaque  white  or  yellowish-white  bodies. 
In  early  phthisis  much  of  the  consolidation  ia  due  to  this  pneumonic  infiltra- 
tion, which  may  surround  for  some  distance  the  amaller  tuberculous  foci. 

(d)  Cavities. — A  vomica  is  a  cavity  in  the  lung  tissue,  produced  by  necro- 
sis and  ulceration.  The  process  usually  begins  in  the  wall  ot  the  bronchus  in 
a  tuberculous  area.  Dilatation  is  produced  by  retained  secretion,  and  necrosis 
and  ulceration  of  the  wall  occur  with  gradual  destruction  of  the  contiguous 
tissues.  By  extension  of  the  necrofiia  and  ulceration  the  cavity  increases,  con- 
tiguous ones  unite,  and  in  an  affected  region  there  may  be  a  series  of  small 
excavations  communicating  with  a  bronchus.  In  nearly  all  instances  the  pro- 
ccBS  extends  from  the  hronchi,  though  it  is  possible  for  necrosis  and 
«>ftening  to  take  place  in  the  centre  of  a  caseous  area  without  primary 
involvement  of  the  bronchial  wall.  Three  forms  of  cavities  may  be  recog- 
nized. 

The  fresh  ulcerative,  seen  in  acute  phthisis,  in  which  there  is  no  limiting 
membrane,  but  the  walls  are  made  up  of  softened,  necrotic,  and  caseous  masses. 
A  small  vomica,  of  this  sort,  situated  just  beneath  the  pleura,  may  rupture  and 
cause  pneumothorax.  In  cases  of  acute  tuberculo-pneumonie  phthisis  they 
may  be  large,  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  the  upper  lobe.  In  the  chronic 
ulcerative  phthisis  cavities  of  this  sort  are  invariably  present  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  lung  in  which  the  disease  is  advaticing.  At  the  apex  there  may 
be  a  large  old  cavity  with  well-defined  walls,  while  at  the  anterior  margin 
of  the  upper  lobes,  or  in  the  apices  of  the  lower  lobes,  there  are  recent  ulcerat- 
ing cavities  communicating  with  the  bronchi. 

Cavities  with  well-defined  Walls.-. — A  majority  of  the  cavities  in  the  chronic 
form  of  phthisis  have  a  well-defined  limiting  membrane,  the  inner  surface 
of  which  constantly  produces  pus.  The  walls  are  crossed  by  trabeculie  which 
represent  remnants  of  bronchi  and  blood-veseels.  Even  the  cavities  with  the 
vell-defined  walls  extend  gradually  by  a  slow  necrosis  and  destruction  of  the 
contiguous  lung  tissue.  The  contents  are  usually  purulent,  similar  in  charac- 
ter to  the  grayish  nummular  sputa  coughed  up.  Not  infrequently  the  mem- 
brane is  vascular  or  it  may  be  hiemorrhagie.  Occasionally,  when  gangrene  has 
occurred  in  the  wall,  the  contents  are  horribly  fetid.  These  cavities  may  oc- 
cupy the  greater  portion  of  the  apex,  forming  an  irregular  series  which  com- 
municate with  each  other  and  with  the  bronchi,  or  the  entire  upper  lobe  ex- 
cept the  anterior  margin  may  be  excavated,  forming  a  thin-walled  cavity.  In 
rare  instances  the  process  has  proceeded  to  total  excavation  of  the  lung,  not  a 
remnant  of  which  remains,  except  perhaps  a  narrow  strip  at  the  anterior  mar- 
gin. In  a  caBe  of  this  kind,  in  a  young  girl,  the  cavity  held  40  fluid  ounces, 
in  another  42  ounces. 

Quiescent  Cavities. — When  quite  small  and  surrounded  by  dense  cicatricial 
tissue  communicating  with  the  bronchi  tliey  form  the  cicatrices  fistuleuseg  of 
Ijennec.  Occasionally  one  apex  may  be  represented  by  a  series  of  these  small 
cavities,  surrounded  by  dense  fibrous  tissue.  The  lining  membrane  of  these 
old  cavitiefl  may  be  quite  smooth,  almost  like  a  mucous  membrane.  Cavities 
of  any  size  do  not  heal  completely. 
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.Cases  arc  often  seen  in  whieh  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  cavity  has  healed; 
hut  the  signs  of  exeavation  are  notoriously  uncertain,  and  there  may  he  pec- 
toriloquy and  cavernous  sounds  with  gurgling  resonant  r&les  in  an  area  of 
consolidation  close  to  a  large  hronchus. 

In  the  formation  of  cavities  the  blood  vessels  gradually  become  closed  hy 
an  obliterating  inflammation.  They  are  the  last  stmcturee  to  yield  and  may 
be  completely  exposed  in  a  cavity,  even  when  the  circulation  ie  etill  going  on 
in  them.  Unfortunately,  the  erosion  of  a  large  vessel  which  haa  not  yet  been 
obliterated  is  by  no  means  infrequent,  and  causes  profuse  and  often  fatal  hem- 
orrhage. Another  common  event  is  the  formation  of  aneurisms  on  the  arte- 
ries nmning  in  the  walla  of  cavities.  These  may  be  Bmall,  bunch-like  dilata- 
tions, or  they  may  form  sacs  tlie  size  of  a  walnut  or  even  larger.  Basmussen, 
Douglas  Powell,  and  others  have  called  attention  to  their  importance  in  hsem- 
optysiH,  under  which  section  they  are  dealt  with  more  fully. 

And,  finally,  about  cavities  of  all  sorts,  the  connective  tissue  grows,  tend- 
ing to  limit  their  extent.  The  thickening  is  particularly  marked  beneath  the 
pleura,  and  in  chronic  cases  an  entire  apex  may  be  converted  into  a  maps  of 
fibrous  tissue,  inclosing  a  few  small  cavities. 

(c)  Pleura. — Practically,  in  all  cases  of  chronic  phthisis  the  pleura  is  in- 
volved. Adhesions  take  place  which  may  be  thin  and  readily  torn,  or  dense 
and  firm,  uniting  layers  of  from  2  to  6  mm.  in  thickness.  This  pleurisy  may 
be  simple,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  tuberculous,  and  miliary  tubercles  or  case- 
ous masses  are  seen  in  the  thickened  membrane.  Effneion  is  not  at  all  infre- 
quent, either  serous,  purulent,  or  htemorrhagic.  Pneumothoras  is  a  common 
accident. 

{/)  Changes  in  the  smaller  bronchi  control  the  situation  in  the  early  stages 
of  tuherculous  phthisis,  and  play  an  important  rdle  throughout  the  disease. 
The  process  very  often  begins  in  the  walls  of  the  smaller  tubes  and  leads  to 
caaeation,  distention  with  products  of  infiammation,  and  broncho-pneumonia 
of  the  lobules.  In  many  cases  the  visible  implication  of  the  bronchus  is  an 
extension  upward  of  a  process  which  has  begun  in  the  smallest  bronchiole. 
This  involvement  weakens  the  wall,  leading  to  bronchiectasis,  not  an  uncom- 
mon event.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larger  bronchi,  which  is  usually 
involved  in  a  chronic  catarrh,  is  more  or  less  swollen,  and  in  some  instances 
ulcerated.  Besides  these  specific  lesions,  they  may  be  the  seat,  especially  in 
children,  of  inflammation  due  to  secondary  invasion,  most  frequently  by  the 
Microcoirus  lanceolatua,  with  the  production  of  a  broncho-pneumonia. 

(g)  The  bronchial  glands,  in  the  more  acute  cases,  are  swollen  and  ivdema- 
tous.  Miliary  tubercles  and  caseous  foci  are  usually  present.  In  cases  of 
chronic  tuberculosis  the  caseous  areas  are  common,  calcification  may  occur, 
and  not  infrequently  purulent  softening. 

(A)  Changes  in  the  Other  Organs.— Oi  these,  tuberculosis  is  the  most  com- 
mon. In  my  aeries  of  antopsies  the  brain  presented  tuberculous  lesions  in  31, 
the  spleen  in  ^,1,  the  liver  in  13,  the  kidneys  iu  33,  the  intestines  in  65,  and 
the  pericardium  in  7,  Other  groups  of  lymphatic  glands  besides  the  bron- 
chial may  Ih>  afPected. 

Amj/loid  change  may  occur  in  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  inicatines.  The  liver  is  often  the  seat  of  extensive  fatty  infiltra- 
tion,  which    may   cause  marked    enlargement.     The   intestinal   tuberculosis 
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occurs  ia  advanced  caeee  and  is  reeponsible  in  great  part  for  the  troublesome 
diarrhoea. 

Endocardilis  is  not  very  common,  and  wae  present  in  13  of  my  post 
mortems  and  in  27  of  Percy  Kidd'a  500  cases.  Tubercle  bacilli  have  been 
foand  in  the  vegetatiom.  Tubercles  may  be  present  on  the  endocardium, 
particularly  of  the  right  ventricle. 

The  larynx  is  frequently  involved,  and  ulceration  of  the  vocal  corda  and 
destruction  of  the  epiglottis  are  not  at  all  uncommon. 

Xodes  of  Onaet. — We  have  already  seen  that  tuberculoeis  of  the  lungs  may 
occur  as  the  chief  part  of  a  general  infection,  or  may  set  in  with  symptoms 
which  closely  simulate  acute  pneumonia.  In  the  ordinar}'  type  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  the  invasion  is  gradual  and  less  striking,  but  presents  an  ex- 
traordinarily diverse  picture,  so  that  the  practitioner  is  often  led  into  error. 
Among  the  most  characteristic  modes  of  onset  are  (he  following: 

(a)  Latent  Types. — ^Tt  is  probable  that  many  slight,  ill-defined  ailments 
are  due  to  a  local  unrecognized  tuberculosis  of  the  lung.  In  the  history  of 
patients  with  tuberculosis  such  attacks  ere  not  infrequently  mentioned. 

The  disease  makes  considerable  progress  before  there  are  serious  symp- 
toms to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  patient.  In  workingmen  the  disease  may 
even  advance  to  excavation  of  an  apex  before  they  seek  advice.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  how  slight  the  long  symptoms  may  have  been. 

The  symptoms  may  be  masked  by  the  existence  of  serious  disease  in  other 
organs,  as  in  the  peritoneum,  intestines,  or  bones. 

(b)  With  Stmftoh^  op  Dtspepbia  and  Anemia. — The  gastric  mode  of 
onset  is  very  common,  and  the  early  manifestations  may  be  great  irritability 
of  the  stomach  with  vomiting  or  a  type  of  acid  dyspepsia  with  eructations. 
In  young  girls  (and  in  children)  with  this  dyspepsia  there  is  very  frequently 
a  pronounced  chloro-ansemia,  and  the  patient  complains  of  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  increasing  weakness,  slight  afternoon  fever,  and  amenorrhcea. 

(c)  Halabial  Sthptous. — In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  onset 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  with  symptoms  which  suggest  malarial  fever. 
The  patient  has  repeated  paroxysms  of  chills,  fevers,  and  sweats,  which  may 
recur  with  great  regularity.  In  districts  in  which  malaria  prevails  there  is 
no  more  common  mistake  than  to  confound  the  initial  rigors  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  with  it. 

(d)  Onset  with  Pleurisy. — The  first  symptoms  may  be  a  dry  pleurisy 
over  an  apex,  with  persistent  friction  murmur.  In  other  instances  the  pul- 
monary symptoms  have  followed  an  attack  of  pleurisy  with  effusion.  The 
exudate  gradually  disappears,  but  the  cough  persists  and  the  patient  becomes 
feverish,  and  gradually  signs  of  disease  at  one  apex  become  manifest.  About 
one-third  of  all  cases  of  pleurisy  with  effusion  subsequently  have  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

(e)  With  Labtnoeal  Sthptomb. — The  primary  localization  may  be  in 
the  larynx,  though  in  a  majority  of  the  instances  in  which  huskincss  and 
laryngeal  symptoms  are  the  first  noticeable  features  of  the  disease  there  arc 
doubtless  foci  already  existing  in  the  lung.  The  group  of  cases  in  which 
for  many  months  throat  and  larynx  symptoms  precede  the  manifestations  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  a  very  important  one. 

(/)   Onset  with  H.smoptysib. — Frequently  the  very  first  symptom  is 
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a  brisk  hEemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  following  which  the  pulmonary  symptoms 
may  come  on  with  great  rapidity.  In  other  cases  the  htemoptysis  recors,  and 
it  may  be  months  before  the  eymptoms  become  well  established.  In  a  majority 
of  these  cases  the  local  tuberculous  lesion  exists  at  the  date  of  the  haemoptysis. 

(g)  With  Tobebodlosis  of  tus  Cebtioo-axili.abt  Glands. — Preceding 
the  onset  of  pulmonary  disease  for  months,  or  even  for  years,  the  lymjdi- 
gUnds  of  the  neck  or  of  the  neck  and  axilla  of  one  side  may  be  enlarged. 
These  cases  are  by  no  means  infrequent,  and  they  are  of  importance  because 
of  the  latency  of  the  pulmonary  lesione.  Nowadays,  when  operative  interfei^ 
ence  is  eo  common,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  such  patients  the  corre- 
sponding apex  of  the  lung  may  be  extensively  involved. 

(A)  Bboncuial  SyMFiOMs. — And,  lastly,  in  by  far  the  largest  number  of 
all  cases  the  onset  is  with  a  brondtitU,  or,  as  the  patient  expressea  it,  a  neg- 
lected cold.  There  has  been,  perhaps,  a  liability  to  catch  cold  easily  or  the 
patient  has  been  subject  to  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh;  then,  foHowing  some 
unusual  exposure,  a  cough  begins,  which  may  be  frequent  and  very  irritating. 
The  examination  of  the  lungs  may  reveal  localized  moist  sounds  at  one  apex 
and  perhaps  wheezing  bronchitic  rales  in  other  parts.  In  a  few  cases  the 
early  symptoms  are  often  suggestive  of  asthma  with  marked  wheezing  and 
diffuse  piping  r&les. 

Symptoms. — In  discussing  thesymptoms  it  is  usual  to  divide  the  disease 
into  three  periods:  the  first  embracing  the  time  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  tubercles;  the  second,  when  they  soften;  and  the  third,  when 
there  is  a  formation  of  cavities.  Unfortunately,  these  anatomical  stages  can 
not  be  satisfactorily  correlated  with  coiTesponding  clinical  periods,  and  we 
often  find  that  a  patient  in  the  third  stage  with  a  well-marked  cavity  is  in 
a  far  better  condition  and  has  greater  prospects  of  recovery  than  a  patient  in 
the  first  stage  with  diffuse  consolidation.  It  is  therefore  better  perhaps  to 
disregard  them  altogether. 

Local  Symptoms.— Pain  in  the  chest  may  be  early  and  troublesome  or 
absent  throughout.  It  is  usually  associated  with  pleurisy,  and  may  be  sharp 
and  Btabbing  in  character,  and  either  constant  or  felt  only  during  coughing. 
Perhaps  the  commonest  situation  is  in  the  lower  thoracic  zone,  though  in 
some  instances  it  is  beneath  the  scapula  or  referred  to  the  apex.  The  attacks 
may  recur  at  long  intervals.  Intercostal  neuralgia  occasionally  occurs  in  the 
course  of  ordinary  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

Cough  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms,  and  is  present  in  the  majority  of 
cases  from  beginning  to  end.  There  iw  nothing  peculiar  or  distinctive  about 
it.  At  first  dry  and  hacking,  and  perhaps  scarcely  exciting  the  attention  of 
the  patient,  it  subsequently  becomes  looser,  more  constant,  and  associated  with 
a  glairy,  muco-purulent  expectoration.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  the 
cough  is  bronchial  in  its  origin.  When  cavities  have  formed  it  becomes  more 
paroxysmal,  and  is  most  marked  In  the  morning  or  after  a  steep.  Cough  is 
not  a  constant  symptom,  however,  and  a  patient  may  present  himself  with 
well-marked  excavation  at  one  apex  who  will  declare  that  he  has  had  little  or 
no  cough.  So,  too,  there  may  be  well-marked  physical  signs,  dulnesa  and 
moist  sounds,  without  either  expectoration  or  cough.  In  well-established 
cases  Uie  nocturnal  paroxysms  are  most  distressing  and  prevent  sleep.  The 
cough  may  be  of  such  persistence  and  severity  aa  to  cause  vomiting,  and  tbe 
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patient  becomes  rapidly  emaciated  from  loee  of  food — Morton's  cough 
( Phthisiologia,  1689,  p.  101),  The  laryngeal  complications  give  a  peculiarly 
husky  quality  to  the  cough,  and  when  erosion  and  ulceration  have  proceeded 
far  in  the  vocal  corda  the  coughing  heconies  much  leaa  effective. 

f>putum. — This  varies  greatly  in  amount  and  character  with  the  different 
atagee.  There  are  patienta  with  well-marked  local  signs  at  one  apes,  with 
alight  cough  and  moderately  high  fever,  without  from  day  to  day  a  trace  of 
expectoration.  So,  also,  there  are  instances  with  the  moat  extensive  con- 
!:oIidatioD  (caseous  pneumonia)  and  high  fever,  but  without  enough  expec- 
toration to  enable  an  examination  for  bacilli  to  be  made.  In  the  early  stage 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  sputum  is  chiefly  catarrhal  and  has  a  glairy, 
sago-like  appearance,  due  to  the  preaence  of  alveolar  cells  wliich  have  under- 
gone the  myeline  degeneration.  There  is  nothing  distinctive  or  peculiar  in 
this  form  of  expectoration,  which  may  persist  for  months  without  indicating 
serious  trouble.  The  earliest  trace  of  characteristic  sputum  may  show  the 
presence  of  small  grayish  or  greenish-gray  purulent  masses.  These,  when 
roughed  up,  are  always  suggestive  and  should  be  the  portions  picked  out  for 
tnicroBcopic  examination.  As  softening  comes  on,  the  expectoration  becomes 
more  profuse  and  purulent,  but  may  still  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
rlveolar  epithelium.  Finally,  when  cavities  exist,  the  sputum  assumes  the  so- 
called  nummular  form ;  each  mass  ia  isolated,  flattened,  greenish-gray  in  color, 
quite  airless,  and,  when  spat  into  water,  ainka  to  the  bottom. 

By  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  sputum  we  determine  whether 
the  process  is  tuberculous,  and  whether  softening  has  occurred.  The  bacilli 
in  stained  preparations  are  seen  as  elongated,  slightly  curved,  red  rods,  some- 
times presenting  a  beaded  appearance.  They  are  frequently  in  groups  of 
three  or  four,  but  the  number  varies  considerably.  Only  one  or  two  may  be 
found  in  a  preparation,  or,  in  some  instances,  they  are  so  abundant  that  the 
entire  field  is  occupied.     Kepeated  examinations  may  be  neces.<;ary. 

The  continued  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum  is  an  infallible 
indication  of  the  existence  of  tuberculoais. 

One  or  two  may  possibly  be  due  to  accidental  inhalation.  A  number  may 
come  from  a  spot  of  softening  3  by  3  em.  In  the  nummular  sputa  of  later 
stages  the  bacilli  are  very  abundant. 

Elastic  tissue  may  be  derived  from  the  bronchi,  the  alveoli,  or  from  the 
arterial  coats;  and  naturally  the  appearance  of  the  tissue  will  vary  with  the 
locality  from  which  it  comes.  In  the  examination  for  this  it  is  not  necessary 
to  boil  the  sputum  with  caustic  potash.  For  years  I  have  used  a  simple  plan 
which  was  shown  to  me  at  the  London  Hoxpital  by  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  Thie 
method  depends  upon  the  fact  that  in  almost  all  instances  if  the  sputum  is 
spread  in  a  sufficiently  thin  layer  the  fragments  of  elastic  tissue  can  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye.  The  thick,  purulent  portions  are  placed  upon  a  glass 
plate  15  X  IS  cm.  and  flattened  into  a  thin  layer  fay  a  second  glass  plate 
10  X  10  cm.  In  this  compressed  grayish  layer  between  the  glass  slips  any 
fragments  of  elastic  tissue  show  on  a  black  background  as  grayish-yellow 
spots  and  can  either  be  examined  at  once  under  a  low  power  or  the  uppermost 
piece  of  glass  ie  slid  along  until  the  fragment  is  exposed,  when  it  is  picked 
out  and  placed  npon  the  ordinary  microscopic  slide.  Fragments  of  bread 
and  collections  of  milk-globules  may  also  present  an  opaque  white  appearance, 
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but  with  a  little  praclicti  tliey  can  readily  be  recngnizcd.  Fragments  of  qii- 
thelium  fToin  the  tongue,  infiltrated  with  micrococci,  are  still  more  deceptive, 
but  the  miecroBcope  at  once  shows  the  difference. 

The  bronchial  elastic  tissue  forms  an  elongated  network,  or  two  or  three 
long,  narrow  fibres  are  found  close  together.  From  the  blood-veseels  a  some- 
what similar  form  may  I'e  seen  and  occasionally  a  distinct  sheeting  is  found 
as  if  it  had  come  from  the  intima  of  a  good-sized  artery.  The  elastic  tissue 
of  the  alveolar  wall  is  quite  distinctive;  the  fibres  are  brancbed  and  often 
show  the  outline  of  the  arrangement  of  the  air-cells.  The  elastic  tissue  from 
bronchi  or  alveoli  indicates  extensive  erosion  of  a  tube  and  softening  of  the 
lung-tissne. 

Another  occasional  constitnent  of  the  sputum  is  blood,  which  may  be  pres- 
ent aa  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  expectoration  in  htcmoptysis  or  may 
simply  tinge  the  sputum.  In  chronic  cases  with  large  cavities,  in  addition  to 
bacteria,  various  forms  of  fungi  may  be  found,  of  which  the  aspergillus  is  the 
most  important.     Sarcinte  may  also  occur. 

Calcareous  Fragments. — Formerly  a  good  deal  of  stress  was  laid  upon  their 
presence  in  the  sputum,  and  Morton  described  a  phthisis  a  calctdis  in  pulmoni- 
6tM  generatis.  Bayle  also  described  a  separate  form  of  phthisis  calculevse. 
The  size  of  the  fragments  varies  from  a  small  pea  to  a  large  cherry.  As  a 
rule,  a  single  one  is  ejected ;  sometimes  large  numbers  are  coughed  up  in  tlie 
course  of  the  diseaBC.  They  are  formed  in  the  lung  by  tlie  calcification  of  case- 
ous masses,  and  it  is  said  also  occasionally  in  obstructed  bronchi.  They  may 
come  from  the  bronchial  glands  by  ulceration  into  the  bronchi,  and  there  is  a 
case  on  record  of  EufTocation  in  a  child  from  this  cause. 

The  daily  amount  of  expectoration  varies.  In  rapidly  advancing  cases, 
with  much  coufih,  it  may  reach  as  high  aa  500  c.  c.  in  the  day.  In  cases  with 
large  cavities  the  chief  amount  is  brought  up  in  the  morning.  The  expectora- 
tion of  tuberculous  patients  usually  has  a  heavy,  sweetish  odor,  and  occasion- 
ally it  is  fetid,  owing  to  decomposition  in  the  cavities. 

Ilamoptt/sis. — One  of  the  most  fainous  of  the  Hippocratic  axioms  says, 
"From  a  spitting  of  blood  there  is  a  spitting  of  pus."  The  older  writers 
thought  that  the  phthisis  was  directly  due  to  the  inflammatory  or  putrefactive 
changes  caused  by  the  hBeraorrhage  into  the  lung.  Morton,  however,  in  his 
interesting  section.  Phthisis  ab  llainoploe,  rather  doubted  this  sequence. 
Laennec  and  Louis,  and  later  in  the  century  Traube,  regarded  the  hsemoptj-sis 
as  an  evidence  of  esisting  disease  of  the  lung.  From  the  accurate  views  of 
Laennec  and  Ijouis  the  profession  was  led  away  by  Graves,  and  particularly 
by  Niemeyer,  who  held  that  the  blood  in  the  air-cells  set  up  an  inflammatory 
process,  a  common  termination  of  which  was  caseation.  Since  Koch's  dis- 
covery we  have  learned  that  many  cases  in  which  the  physical  esamination  is 
negative  show,  either  during  the  [leriod  of  hemorrhage  or  immediately  after  it, 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum,  so  that  opinion  has  veered  to  the  older  view, 
and  we  now  regard  the  appearance  of  hemoptysis  as  an  indication  of  existing 
disease.  In  young,  apparently  healthy,  persons  cases  of  hjemoptysis  may  be 
divided  into  three  groups.  In  the  first  the  bleeding  has  come  on  without 
premonition,  without  overexertion  or  injury,  and  there  is  no  family  history 
of  tuberculosis.  The  physical  examination  is  negative,  and  the  e.\amin&tion 
of  the  expectoration  at  the  time  of  the  hiemorrhage  and  siit>sequently  shows  no 
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tubercle  bacilli.  Such  instaoceB  are  not  uncommoa,  and,  tliough  one  may 
suspect  stroQgly  the  presence  of  some  focus  of  tuberculosis,  yet  the  individuals 
may  retain  good  healtli  for  many  years,  and  have  no  further  trouble.  Of  the 
386  cases  of  htemoptysiH  noted  by  Ware  in  private  practice  62  recovered,  and 
pulmonary  disease  did  not  subsequently  occur. 

In  a  second  group  individuals  in  apparently  perfect  health  are  suddenly 
attacked,  perhaps  after  a  slight  exertion  or  during  some  athletic  esercises. 
The  physical  examination  is  also  negative,  but  tubercle  bacilli  are  found  eome- 
times  in  the  bloody  sputum,  more  frequently  a  few  days  later. 

In  a  third  set  of  cases  the  individuals  have  been  in  failing  health  for  a 
month  or  two,  but  ilie  aj-niptomB  have  not  been  urgent  and  perhaps  not  noticed 
by  the  patients.  The  phyaical  examination  shows  the  presence  of  well-marked 
tuberculous  disease,  and  there  are  boUi  tubercle  bacilli  and  elastic  tissue  in 
the  sputum. 

A  verj'  interesting  systematic  study  of  the  subject  of  hfemoptysis,  particu- 
larly in  its  relation  to  the  question  of  tuberculosis,  has  been  completed  in  the 
Prussian  army  by  Franz  Strieker.  During  the  five  years  1890-'95  there  were 
900  cases  admitted  to  the  hospitals,  which  is  a  percentage  of  0.045  of  the 
strength  (1,728,505).  Of  the  cases,  in  480  the  hsemorrhage  came  on  with- 
out recognizable  cause.  Of  these,  417  cases,  86  per  cent.,  were  certainly  or 
probably  tuberculous.     In  only  221,  however,  was  the  evidence  conclusive. 

In  a  second  group  of  213  cases  the  hEemorrhage  came  on  during  the  mili- 
tary exercise,  and  of  these  76  patients  were  shown  to  be  tuberculous. 

In  118  cases  the  hsmorrha^e  followed  certain  ei>ccial  exercises,  as  in  the 
gj'mnasinm  or  in  riding  or  in  cons(H]uence  of  swimming.  In  24  cases  it 
occurred  during  the  exercise  of  the  voice  in  singing  or  in  giving  command  or 
in  the  use  of  wind  instruments.  A  very  interesting  group  of  24  cases  is  re- 
ported in  which  the  hajmorrhagc  followed  trauma,  either  a  fall  or  a  blow 
upon  the  thorax.  In  7  of  these  tuberculosis  was  positively  present,  and  in  6 
other  cases  there  was  a  strong  probability  of  its  existence. 

Among  the  conclusions  which  Strieker  draws  the  following  are  the  most 
important:  namely,  that  soldierti  attacked  with  hfemoptysis  without  special 
cause  are  in  at  least  86.8  per  cent,  tuberculous.  In  the  cases  in  which  the 
hienioptysis  follows  the  s])pcial  exercises,  clc,  of  military  service  at  least  74.4 
per  cent,  are  tuberculous.  In  the  cases  which  come  on  during  swimming  or 
as  a  consequence  of  direct  injury  to  the  tliorax  about  one-half  are  not  associ- 
ated with  tuberculosis. 

Usemoptysia  occurs  in  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  pulmonary 
tabereulosis.     It  is  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females. 

Id  a  majority  of  all  eases  the  bleeding  recurs.  Sometimes  it  is  a  special 
feature  throughout  the  disease,  so  that  a  hfemorrhagie  form  has  been  recog- 
nized. The  amount  of  blood  brought  up  varies  from  a  couple  of  drachms  to 
a  pint  or  more.  In  69  per  cent  of  4,125  cases  of  hiemoptysis  at  the  Brompton 
Hospital  the  amount  brought  up  was  under  half  an  ounce. 

A  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  the  hasmoptysis  early  in  the  disease 
and  that  which  occurs  in  the  later  periods.  In  the  former  the  bleeding  is 
nsuaily  slight,  is  apt  to  recur,  and  fatal  haemorrhage  ie  very  rare.  In  these 
cases  the  bleeding  is  usually  from  small  areas  of  softening  or  from  early 
eroeioDs  in  the  bronchial  mucosa.     In  the  later  periods,  after  cavities  have 
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formed,  the  bleeding,  is,  as  a  rule,  more  profuse  end  is  more  apt  to  be  fatal. 
Single  large  hnmorrhages,  proving  quickly  fatal,  are  very  rare,  except  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease.  la  these  cases  the  bleeding  comes  either  from 
an  erosion  of  a  good-sized  vessel  in  the  wall  of  a  cavity  or  from  the  rupture 
of  an  aneurism  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  bleeding,  as  a  rule,  sets  in  suddenly.  Without  any  warning  the  pa- 
tient may  notice  a  warm  salt  taste  and  the  mouth  fills  with  blood.  It  may 
come  up  with  a  slight  cough.  The  total  amount  may  not  be  more  than  a  few 
drachms,  and  for  a  day  or  two  the  patient  may  spit  up  email  quantities.  When 
a  large  vessel  is  eroded  or  an  aneurism  bursts,  the  amount  of  blood  brought 
up  is  large,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  a  pint  or  two  may  be  expec- 
torated. Fatal  hemorrhage  may  occur  into  a  very  large  cavity  without  any 
blood  being  coughed  iip.  The  character  of  the  blood  is,  as  a  rule,  distinctive. 
It  is  frothy,  mixed  with  mucus,  generally  bright  red  in  color,  except  when 
large  amounts  are  expectorated,  and  then  it  may  be  dark.  The  sputum  may 
remain  blood-tinged  for  some  days,  or  there  are  brownish-black  streaks  in  it, 
or  friable  uodules  consisting  entirely  of  blood-corpuscles  may  be  coughed  up. 
Blood  moulds  of  the  smaller  bronchi  are  sometimes  expectorated. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  the  sputum  in  haemorrhage  cases  is  most 
important.  If  carefully  spread  outj  there  may  be  noted,  even  in  an  apparently 
pure  htemorrhagic  mass,  little  portions  of  mucus  ffom  vliich  bacilli  or  elastic 
tissue  may  be  obtained.  Flick  and  others  have  called  attention  to  the  fre- 
quency with  which  htemoptysis  is  associated  with  the  appearance  or  an 
increase  of  pneumococci  and  influenza  bacilli  in  the  sputum. 

Dyspnaa  is  not  a  common  accompaniment  of  ordinary  tuberculosis.  The 
greater  part  of  one  lung  may  be  diseased  and  local  trouble  exist  at  the  other 
apex  without  any  shortness  of  breath.  Even  in  the  paroxysms  of  very  high 
fever  the  respirations  mfty  not  be  much  increased.  Dyspnora  occurs  (a)  with 
the  rapid  extension  in  both  lungs  of  a  brpncho-pneumonia;  (if)  with  the 
occurrence  of  miliary  tuberculosis;  (c)  sometimes  with  pneumothorax;  (d) 
in  old  cases  with  much  emphysema,  and  it  may  be  associated  with  cyanosis; 
(c)  and,  lastly,  in  long-standing  cases,  with  contracted  apices  or  great  thick- 
ening of  the  pleura,  the  right  heart  is  enlarged,  and  the  dyspntsa  may  be 
cardiac. 

General  Symptoms. — Fever. — It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  tem- 
perature vanes  slightly  in  normal  individuals,  and  the  afternoon  range  may 
be  9Q°,  99.5°  or  even  100°  F.  The  difference  between  the  mouth  and  recta) 
temperature  may  be  a  full  degree,  and  in  young  full-blooded  persons,  in  the 
nervous,  and  after  exercise  the  normal  rectal  temperature  may  be  100.5°  or 
even  101°  F.  To  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  temperature  range  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  it  is  necessary  to  make  observations  every  two  hours  at  first.  The 
usual  8  A.  it.  and  8  p.  M.  record  is,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  very  deceptive, 
giving  neither  the  minimum  nor  maximum.  The  former  usually  occurs  be- 
tween 2  and  6  a.  h.,  and  the  latter  between  2  and  6  f,  h. 

Fever,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  symptoms,  is  due  to  the 
effect  on  the  heat  centres  of  the  toxins  or  materials  absorbed  from  the  tuber- 
culous focus.  Later  in  the  disease  the  hectic  fever  is  caused  in  part  by  the 
absorption  of  the  bacterial  products  of  other  organisms.  From  a  small  spot 
-of  disease  not  a  siifGcient  amount  of  toxin  may  be  produced  to  dietorb  the 
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body  metabolism,  but  in  the  lymph  glands,  liiDge,  and  bones,  from  progr^seing 
areas  of  infection  sufBcient  absorption  takes  place  to  cause  fever.  It  is  an 
auto-inoculation  comparable  with  the  fever  produced  by  an  injection  of  tuber- 
culin. Anything  that  stimulateB  the  local  lymph  and  blood  flow  favors  the 
discharge  of  the  toxins  and  causes  fever.  A  patient  at  rest  may  be  afebrile; 
after  exercise  the  temperature  may  be  102.5°,  due  to  an  auto-inoculation.  In 
acute  cases  the  fever  is  more  or  less  continuous,  resembling  that  of  typhoid 
fever  or  pneumonia,  with  slight  morning  remissions.  It  may  set  in  with  a 
chill  and  be  followed  by  sweats,  and  there  are  cases  with  a  marked  intermit- 
tent pyrexia  from  the  onset.  As  a  rule,  the  degree  of  activity  of  the  local 
process  may  be  gauged  by  the  persistency  and  the  range  of  the  fever;  and 
favorable  cases  are  those  in  which  the  temperature  yields  rapidly  to  rest. 
In  a  few  cases  progress  of  the  local  disease  continues  and  may  even  be  rapid 
without  fever.  The  temperature  of  consumptives  is  easily  influenced  by 
trivial  causes  which  would  not  affect  a  normal  person,  such  as  mental  excite- 
ment, exercise,  constipation,  etc.  The  patient  is  usually  aware  when  fever 
is  present  and  feels  more  comfortable  with  a  temperature  of  101°.  Except 
the  sweating,  there  are  rarely  any  unpleasant  feelings  connected  with  it. 

With  breaking  down  of  the  lung-tissue  and  formation  of  cavities,  asso- 
ciated as  these  processes  always  are  with  suppuration  and  mixed  infection, 
the  fever  assumes  a  characteristically  intermittent  or  hectic  type.  For  a  large 
part  of  the  day  the  patient  is  not  only  afebrile,  but  the  temperature  is  sub- 
normal. In  the  annexed  two-hourly  chart,  from  a  case  of  chronic  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs,  it  will  be  seen  that,  from  10  p.  m.  to  8  a.  u.  or  noon,  the  tem- 
perature continuously  fell  and  went  as  low  as  95°.  A  slow  rise  then  took 
place  through  the  late  morning  and  early  afternoon  hours  and  reached  ita 
maximum  between  6  and  10  p.  M.  As  shown  in  the  chart,  there  were  in  the 
three  days  about  forty-three  hours  of  pyrexia  and  twenty-nine  hours  of  apy- 
rexia.  The  rapid  fall  of  the  temperature  in  the  early  morning  hours  is  usu- 
ally associated  with  sweeting.  This  hectic,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  a  typical 
fever  of  septic  infection,  is  met  with  when  the  process  of  cavity  formation 
and  softening  is  advanced  and  extending. 

Sweating — Drenching  perspirations  are  common  in  phthisis  and  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  distressing  features  of  the  disease.  They  occur  usually 
with  the  drop  in  the  fever  in  tlie  early  morning  hours,  or  at  any  time  in  the 
day  when  the  patient  sleeps.  They  may  come  on  early  in  the  disease,  but  are 
more  perBistent  and  frequent  after  cavities  have  formed.  Some  patients 
escape  altogether. 

The  pulse  is  increased  in  frequency  and  usually  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  the  fever.  Even  when  at  rest  and  afebrile  the  pulse  may  be  rapid, 
but  the  excitement  of  counting  it  may  increase  the  rate  20  to  30  beats.  The 
pulse  is  often  remarkably  full,  soft  and  compressible;  even  after  recovery  it 
may  remain  rapid.  Pulsation  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  capillaries  and 
in  the  veins  on  the  back  of  the  band. 

Emaciation  is  a  pronounced  feature,  from  which  the  two  common  names 
nf  the  disease  have  been  derived.  The  loss  of  wnght  is  gradual  and,  if  the 
ilisense  is  extending,  progressive.  The  scales  give  one  of  the  best  indications 
of  the  progress  of  the  patient.  It  is  most  rapid  early  in  the  disease,  when  the 
patient  may  lose  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  pounds  a  week;  and  usually  is  in 
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direct  relation  to  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  fever.  With  the  arrest  of 
the  progress  and  the  fall  in  temperature  the  patient  usually  begins  to  regain 
weight.  The  average  gain  in  weight  of  901  patients  at  the  Adirondack  Sana- 
torium was  fourteen  pounds  (L.  Brown).  A  gain  of  two  pounda  a  week  is 
satisfactory.  Loss  of  strength  may  be  out  of  proportion  to  and  quite  inde- 
pendent of  loss  of  weight.    Early  debility  may  be  a  marked  feature. 
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Chabt  V- — Thbeb  Datb.    Ohrokic  Tubebcdlosis. 

Physical  Signs. —  (a)  Inspection. — The  shape  of  the  chest  is  often  sug- 
gpstive,  though  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  disease  may  be  met  with  in 
chests  of  any  build.  Practically,  however,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of 
cases  the  thorax  is  long  and  narrow,  with  very  wide  intercostal  spaces,  the 
ribs  more  vertical  in  direction,  and  the  costal  angle  very  narrow.  The  scap- 
ulse  are  "winged,"  a  point  noted  by  Hippocrates.  Another  typo  of  clicst 
which  is  very  common  is  that  which  is  flattened  in  the  antero-posterior  diam- 
eter. The  costal  cartilages  may  he  prominent  and  the  sternum  depressed. 
Oecasionally  the  lower  sternum  forms  a  deep  concavity,  the  so-called  funnel 
breaat  (Trichter-Bntsi).  Special  examination  should  be  made  of  the  clavicu- 
lar regions  to  see  if  one  clavicle  stands  out  more  distinctly  than  the  other. 
or  if  the  spaces  above  or  below  it  arc  more  marked.  Defoetive  expanpion  at 
one  ajK'.x  is  an  early  and  important  sign.    The  condition  of  expansion  of  the 
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lower  zone  of  the  thorax  may  be  woll  estimated  by  inspection.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  priecordia  should  ali?o  be  noted,  as  a  wide  area  of  impulse,  particu- 
larly in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  interspaces,  often  results  from  disease 
of  the  left  apex.  From  a  point  behind  the  patient,  looking  over  the  shoulders, 
one  can  often  better  estimate  the  relative  expansion  of  the  apices.  Atrophy 
of  the  muscles  of  the  siioulder-girdle  on  the  affected  side  is  not  uncommon, 
and  a  slight  scoliosis  may  be  present.  Movement  may  l>e  restricted  on  the 
affected  aide,  particularly  at  the  apex.  Pleurisy  with  adhesions  or  with  ef- 
fusion, fibrosis,  and  pneumonic  consolidation  may  limit  the  movement  of  one 
side.  The  Litten  phenomenon  {seen  best  on  (he  Hglit  side)  may  be  restricted 
in  extent  or  absent.  The  chest  expansion  may  be  much  reduced.  It  should 
be  recorded  carefully  at  the  first  examination. 

(6)  Palpation. — Deficiency  in  expansion  at  the  apices  or  bases  is  per- 
haps best  gauged  by  plaeinp  the  bands  in  the  subclavicular  spaces  and  then 
in  the  lateral  regions  of  the  chest  and  asking  the  patient  to  drhw  slowly  a 
full  breath.  Standing  behind  the  patient  and  placing  the  thumbs  in  the 
supraclavicular  and  the  fingers  in  tlie  infraclavicular  spaces  one  can  judge 
accurately  as  to  the  relative  mobility  of  the  two  sides.  Disease  at  an  apex, 
though  early  and  before  didness  is  at  all  marked,  may  be  indicated  by  de- 
ficient expansion.  On  asking  the  patient  to  count,  the  tactile  fremitus  is 
increased  wherever  there  is  local  growth  of  tubercle  or  extensive  caseation. 
In  comparing  the  apices  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  normally  the 
fremitus  is  stronger  over  the  right  than  the  left.  So,  too,  at  the  base,  when 
there  is  consolidation  of  the  lung,  the  fremitus  is  increased;  whereas,  if  there 
is  pleural  effusion,  it  is  diminished  or  absent.  In  the  later  stages,  when  cavi- 
ties form,  the  tactile  fremitus  is  usually  much  exaggerated  over  them.  When 
the  pleura  is  greatly  thickened  the  fremitiis  may  be  diminished. 

(c)  Percussion. — Tubercles,  inflammatory  products,  fibroid  changes,  and 
cavities  produce  important  changes  in  the  pulmonary  resonance.  There  may 
be  localized  disease,  even  of  some  extent,  without  inducing  much  alteration, 
as  when  the  tubercles  are  scattered  there  is  air-<!ontaining  tissue  between 
them.  In  incipient  eases  percussion  may  be  negative,  28  out  of  201  in  L. 
Brown's  series.  It  requires  a  fair-sized  area  of  infiltration  to  cause  a  change 
in  the  percussion  note,  4x6  em.,  according  to  Cornet.  The  personal  equa- 
tion is  very  important  in  estimating  the  early  physical  signs  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  and  I  remember  a  notable  diagnosis  of  a  cavity  at  the  back  of 
the  left  apex  the  size  of  a  hickory  nut,  vUli  the  shell  on  '  One  of  the  earliest 
and  most  valuable  signs  is  defective  resonance  upon  and  above  a  clavicle.  In 
a  considerable  proportion  of  all  cases  of  phthisis  the  dulness  is  first  noted 
in  these  regions.  The  comparison  between  the  two  side,*  should  be  made  also 
when  the  breath  is  held  after  a  full  inspiration,  as  the  defective  resonance 
may  then  be  more  clearly  marked.  In  the  early  stages  the  percussion  note 
is  usually  higher  in  pitch,  and  it  may  require  an  experienced  ear  to  detect  the 
difference.  In  recent  consolidation  from  caseous  pneunmnia  the  percussion 
uote  often  has  a  tympanitic  quality.  A  wooden  dulncss  is  rarely  heard  except 
in  old  cases  with  extensive  fibroid  change  at  the  apex  or  base.  Over  large, 
thin-walled  cavities  at  the  apex  the  so-called  cracked-pot  sound  may  be  ob- 
tained. In  thin  subjects  the  percussion  should  be  carefully  practiced  in  the 
rapraspinous  fosste  and  the  interscapular  space,  as  they  correspond  to  very 
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importaDt  areas  early  involved  in  the  disease.  By  light  percusaion  along  ihe 
border  of  the  trapezius  and  in  the  Bupraclavicular  and  BUpraspinoua  foaate, 
areas  of  apical  rcBonance  may  be  mapped  out  (Kronig's  apical  resonance 
zones).  Under  normal  conditions  the  areas  are  equal  on  the  two  aidee.  Con- 
solidation or  retraction  of  an  apex  causes  definite  narrowing  of  the  zone  on 
the  affected  aide.  The  procedure  requires  considerable  skill.  It  gives  valna- 
hle  information  in  the  early  stage  of  infiltration.  Goldacheider  uses  a  special 
pleiiimeter  and  percuBses  out  the  borders  of  the  apex  of  the  lung  projecting 
above  the  clavicle.  The  method  is  lesa  satisfactory  than  that  of  Kronig.  In 
cases  with  numerous  isolated  cavities  at  the  apex,  without  much  fibroid 
tissue  or  thickening  of  the  pleura,  the  percussion  note  may  show  little  change, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  signs  obtained  an  auscultation  and  percussion 
is  most  marked.  In  the  direct  percussion  of  the  cheat,  particularly  in  thin 
patients  over  the  pectorals,  one  frequently  sees  the  phenomenon  known  as 
myoidema,  a  local  contraction  of  the  mnscle  causing  bulging,  which  per- 
sists for  a  variable  period  and  gradually  subflides.  It  has  no  special  sig- 
nificance. 

{d)  Amcultation. — Feeble  breath-sounda  are  among  the  most  character- 
istic early  signs,  since  not  as  much  air  enters  the  tubes  and  vesicles  of  the 
affected  area.  It  is  well  at  first  always  to  compare  carefully  the  correspond- 
ing points  on  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  without  asking  the  patient  either  to 
draw  a  deep  breath  or  to  cough.  With  early  apical  disease  the  inspiration  on 
qi^iet  breathing  may  be  scarcely  audible.  Expiration  is  usually  prolonged. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  earliest  sign  is  a  harsh,  rude, 
respiratory  murmur.  On  deep  breathing  it  is  frequently  to  be  noted  that 
inspiration  is  jerking  or  wavy,  the  so-called  "cog-wheel"  rhythm;  whidi, 
however,  is  by  no  moans  confined  to  tuberculosis.  With  extension  of  the 
disease  the  inspiratory  murmur  is  harsh,  and,  when  consolidation  occurs, 
whiffing  and  bronchial.  With  these  changes  in  the  character  of  the  murmur 
there  are  r&les.  The  patient  should  first  breathe  quietly,  then  take  a  full 
breath,  and  tlien  cough.  When  heard  with  quiet  breathing,  if  they  persist  and 
are  present  in  one  area  only,  they  are  of  great  importance.  The  fine  rustling 
crepitus  at  one  or  both  apices  which  is  heard  when  the  patient  first  takes  a 
deep  breath  is  of  no  moment.  It  may  also  be  present  at  the  bases.  Biles  at 
the  end  of  deep  inspiration  which  disappear  on  repeated  breathing  may  also 
be  disregarded.  Rales  which  are  brought  out  by  coughing,  which  peraist,  and 
are  repeatedly  heard  at  the  same  spot  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is 
of  equal  import  when  moist,  clicking  rales  are  present  with  change  in  the 
percussion  note.  Attention  to  these  brief  rules  will  save  many  of  the  unneces- 
sary diagnoses  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  at  present  made  on  auscultatory 
signs  alone. 

When  softening  occurs  the  riles  are  louder  and  have  a  bubbling,  some- 
times a  characteristic  clicking  quality.  These  "moist  sounds,"  as  they  are 
called,  when  associated  with  change  in  the  percussion  resonance  are  extremely 
suggestive.  When  cavities  form  the  rales  are  louder,  more  gurgling,  and 
resonant  in  quality.  When  there  is  consolidation  of  any  extent  the  breath 
sounds  are  tubular,  and  in  the  large  excavations  loud  and  cavernous,  or  have 
an  amphoric  quality.  In  the  unaffected  portions  of  the  lobe  and  in  the  oppo- 
site lung  the  breath  sounds  may  be  harsh  and  even  puerile,     Tlie  vocal  rvBth 
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nance  ie  usually  increased  in  all  stages  of  the  process,  and  bronchophony  and 
pectoriloquy  are  met  with  in  the  regions  of  consolidation  and  over  cavities. 
Pleuritic  friction  may  be  present  at  any  stage  and,  as  mentioned  before,  occurs 
very  early.  There  are  cases  in  whidi  it  ia  a  marked  feature  throughout 
When  the  lappet  of  lung  over  the  heart  is  involved  there  may  be  a  pleuro- 
pericardial  friction,  and  when  this  area  is  consolidated  there  may  be  curious 
clicking  rfiles  synchronous  with  the  heart-beat,  due  to  the  compression  by  the 
heart  of  this  portion  with  expulsion  of  air  from  it.  An  interesting  ausculta- 
tory sign  met  with  in  thin-chested  persons,  in  nervous  patients,  and  often  in 
early  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  the  so-called  cardio-respiratory  murmur,  a 
whiffing  systolic  bruit  due  to  the  propulsion  of  air  out  of  the  tubes  by  the 
impulse  of  the  heart  It  is  best  heard  during  inspiration  and  in  the  antero- 
lateral regions  of  the  chest. 

A  aj'stolic  murmur  is  frequently  heard  in  the  subclavian  artery  on  either 
side,  the  pulsation  of  which  may  be  very  visible.  The  murmur  ia  in  all  prob- 
ability due  to  pressure  on  the  vessels  by  the  thickened  pleura. 

The  signs  of  cavity  may  be  here  briefly  enumerated. 

(1)  When  there  is  not  much  thickening  of  the  pleura  or  condensation 
of  the  surrounding  lung-tissue,  the  percussion  sound  may  be  full  and  clear, 
resembling  the  normal  note.  More  commonly  there  is  defective  resonance 
or  a  tympanitic  quality  which  may  at  times  be  purely  amphoric.  The  pitch 
of  the  percussion  note  changes  over  a  cavity  when  the  mouth  is  opened  or 
closed  (Wintrich's  sign),  or  it  may  be  brought  out  more  clearly  on  change 
of  position.  The  cracked-pot  sound  is  obtainable  only  over  tolerably  large 
canities  with  thin  walls.  It  is  best  elicited  by  a  firm,  quick  stroke,  the  pa- 
tient at  the  time  having  the  mouth  open.  In  those  rare  instances  of  almost 
total  excavation  of  one  lung  the  percussion  note  may  be  amphoric  in  quality. 
(2)  On  auscultation  the  so-called  cavernous  sounds  are  heard:  (i)  Various 
grades  of  modified  breathing — blowing  or  tubular,  cavernous  or  amphoric. 
There  may  be  a  curiously  sharp  hissing  sound,  as  if  the  air  was  passing  from  a 
narrow  opening  into  a  wide  space.  In  very  large  cavities  both  inspiration 
and  expiration  may  he  typically  amphoric,  (ii)  There  are  coarse  bubbling 
r&lea  which  have  a  resonant  quality,  and  on  coughing  may  have  a  metallic 
or  ringing  character.  On  coughing  they  are  often  loud  and  gurgling.  In 
very  large  thin-walled  cavities,  and  more  rarely  in  medium-sized  cavities, 
surrounded  by  recent  consolidation,  the  rales  may  have  a  distinctly  amphoric 
echo,  simulating  those  of  pneumothorax.  There  are  dry  cavities  in  which  np 
riles  are  heard,  (iii)  The  vocal  resonance  is  greatly  intensified,  and 
whispered  broncophony  is  clearly  heard.  In  large  apical  cavities  the 
heart-soands  are  well  heard,  and  occasionally  there  may  be  an  intense 
systolic  murmur,  probably  always  transmitted  to,  and  not  produced,  as 
has  been  supposed,  in  the  cavity  itself.  In  large  excavations  of  the  left 
apex  the  heart  impulse  may  cause  gurgling  sounds  or  clicks  synchron- 
ous with  the  systole.  They  may  even  be  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  chest  wall.  A  large  cavity  with  smooth  walls 
and  thin  fluid  contents  may  give  the  succussion  sound  when  the  trunk  is 
abruptly  shaken  (Walahe),  and  even  the  coin  sound  may  be  obtained. 

Pserudo-cavernous  signs  may  be  caused  by  an  area  of  consiolidation  near  a 
large  bronchus.     The  condition  may  be  most  deceptive — the  high-pitched  or 
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tympanitic   percussioD   note,   the  tubular   or  cavernous  breathing,   and    the 
resonant  rales  simulate  closely  the  signs  of  cavity. 

3.    Fibroid  Phthms 

In  their  monograph  on  Fibroid  Diseases  of  the  Lung,  Clark,  Hadley,  and 
Chaplin  make  the  following  classification:  1.  Pure  fibroid — a  condition  in 
which  there  is  no  tubercle.  2.  Tuberculo-fibrold  disease — a  condition  pri- 
marily tuberculouB,  but  which  has  run  a  fibroid  course.  3.  Fibro-tiibercu- 
lous  disease — a  condition  primarily  fibroid,  but  which  has  become  tuberculous. 
The  tuberculo-fibroid  form  may  come  on  gradually  a*s  a  sequence  of  a  chronic 
tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia  or  follow  a  chronic  tuberculous  pleurisy.  In 
other  instances  the  process  supervenes  upon  an  ordinary  ulcerative  phthisis. 
The  disease  becomes  limited  to  one  apex,  the  cavity  is  surrounded  by  layers 
of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  the  pleura  is  thickened,  and  the  lower  lobe  is  gradually 
invaded  by  the  sclerotic  change.  Ultimately  a  picture  is  produced  little  if  at 
all  different  from  the  condition  known  as  cirrhosis  of  the  lungs.  It  may  even 
be  difficult  to  say  that  the  process  is  tuberculous,  but  in  advanced  cases  the 
bacilli  are  usually  present  in  the  walls  of  the  cavity  at  the  apex,  o-  old,  en- 
capsulated caseous  areas  are  present,  or  there  may  be  tubercles  at  the  apex 
of  the  other  lung  and  in  the  bronchial  glands.  Dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is 
present ;  the  right  ventricle,  sometimes  the  entire  heart,  is  hypcrtrophied. 

Tlie  disease  is  chronic,  lasting  from  ten  to  twenty  or  more  years,  during 
which  time  the  patient  may  have  fair  health.  The  chief  symptoms  are  cough, 
often  paroxysmal  in  character  and  most  marked  in  the  morning,  and  dyspncoa 
on  exertion.  The  expectoration  is  purulent,  and  in  some  instances,  when  the 
bronchiectasis  is  extensive,  fetid.     There  is  rarely  any  fever. 

The  physical  signs  are  very  characteristic.  The  chest  is  sunken  and  the 
shoulder  lower  on  the  affected  aide;  the  heart  is  often  drawn  over  and  dis- 
placed. If  the  left  lung  is  involved  there  may  be  an  unusually  large  area 
of  cardiac  pulsation  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  interspaces.  Heart  mur- 
murs are  common.  There  are  dulness  and  deficient  tactile  fremitus  over  the 
affected  side,  except  over  cavities  where  the  fremitus  is  increased.  At  the 
apex  there  may  be  well-marked  cavernous  sounds;  at  the  base,  distant  bron- 
chial breathing,  Tn  some  cases  the  other  lung  becomes  involved,  or  the  pa- 
tient has  repeated  attacks  of  liKmoptysis,  in  one  of  which  be  dies.  As  a  result 
of  the  chronic  suppuration,  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  in- 
testines may  take  place;  dropsy  frequi'ntly  supenenes  from  failure  of  the 
right  heart. 

A  more  detailed  account  is  found  under  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung,  with 
which  this  form  is  clinically  identical. 

Complications  of  Pulmonary  Tubercvlosts 
In  tlie  Respiratory  Syaten. — The  larynx  is  rarely  spared  in  chronic  pul- 
monary tuberculosis.  The  first  symptom  may  be  huskincss  of  the  voice. 
There  are  pain,  particularly  in  swallowing,  and  a  cough  which  is  often  wheez- 
ing, and  in  the  later  stages  very  ineffectual.  Aphonia  and  dysphagia  are  the 
two  most  distressing  symptoms  of  the  laryngeal  involvement.  When  the  epi- 
glottis is  seriously  diseased  and  the  ulceration  extends  to  the  lateral  wall  of 
the  pharynx,  the  pain  in  ewallowing  may  be  very  intense,  or,  owing  to  the 
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iiTi|H'rrc(.t  closure  of  tlie  glottis,  there  may  lie  coughing  spells  and  regurgita- 
'.ion  of  food  through  the  nostrils.  Broochitis  and  tracheitis  are  almost  in- 
variable accompaniments. 

Pneumonia  is  a  not  infrequent  complication  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
It  may  run  a  perfectly  normal  course,  while  in  other  instancee  resolution  may 
be  delayed,  a.nd  one  is  in  doubt,  in  spite  of  the  abruptness  of  the  onset,  as 
to  the  presence  of  a  simple  or  a  tuberculous  pneumonia.  In  some  cases  a 
pneumonia  is  a  terminal  complication. 

Emphysema  of  the  uninvolved  portions  of  the  lung  is  a  common  feature, 
rarely  producing  any  special  symptoms.  There  are,  however,  eases  of  chronic 
tuberculosis  in  which  emphysema  dominates  the  picture,  and  in  which  the 
condition  comes  on  slowly  during  a  period  of  many  years.  (General  subcu- 
taneouB  emphysema,  which  has  been  met  with  in  a  few  rare  cases,  is  due 
either  to  perforation  of  the  trachea  or  to  the  rupture  of  a  cavity  adherent  to 
the  chest  wall.) 

Gangrene  of  the  lung  is  an  occasional  event  in  chronic  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, due  in  almost  all  instances  to  sphacelus  in  the  waJIs  of  the  cavity, 
rarely  in  the  lung-tissue  itself. 

Complica'ions  in  the  Pleura. — A  dry  pleurisy  is  a  very  common  accom- 
paniment of  the  early  stages  of  tuberculosis.  It  is  always  a  conservative, 
useful  process.  In  some  cases  it  is  very  extensive,  and  friction  murmurs 
may  be  heard  over  the  sides  and  back.  The  cases  with  dry  pleurisy  and  ad- 
hesions are,  of  course,  much  less  liable  to  the  dangers  of  pneumothorax. 
Pleurisy  with  effusion  more  commonly  precedes  than  occurs  in  the  course  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Still,  it  ia  common  enough  to  meet  with  cases  in 
which  a  serofibrinous  effusion  arises  in  the  course  of  the  chronic  disease. 
There  are  cases  in  which  it  is  a  special  feature,  and  it  often,  I  think,  favors 
chronicity.  A  patient  may  during  a  period  of  four  or  five  years  have  signs  of 
local  disease  at  one  apex  with  recurring  effusion  in  the  same  side.  Owing  to 
adhesions  in  different  parts  of  the  pleura,  the  effusion  may  be  encapsulated. 
Hivmorrhagic  effusions,  which  are  not  uncommon  in  connection  with  tubercu- 
lous pleurisy,  are  comparatively  rare  in  chronic  phthisis.  Chyliform  or  milky 
exudates  are  sometimes  found.  Purulent  effusions  are  not  frequent  apart 
from  pneumothorax.  An  empyema,  however,  may  occur  in  the  course  of  the 
disease  or  as  a  sequence  of  a  sero-ftbrinous  exudate.  Pneumothorax  is  an 
extremely  common  complication.  Of  49  cases  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
23  were  taberculous  (Emerson).  It  may  prove  fatal  in  twenty-four  hours. 
In  other  instances  a  pyo-pneumothorax  follows  and  the  patient  lingers  for 
weeks  or  months.  In  a  third  group  of  cases  it  seems  to  have  a  bencJicial  effect 
on  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  is  sometimes-produced  for  the  therapeutic 
effect. 

Symptonu  Beferable  to  tlie  Other  Organs. —  (a)  Cardio-vascular. — The 
retraction  of  the  left  upper  lobe  exposes  a  large  area  of  the  heart.  In 
thin-chested  subjects  there  may  be  pulsation  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
interspaces  close  to  the  sternum.  Sometimes  with  much  retraction  of  the 
left  upper  lobe  the  heart  is  drawn  up.  A  sj'stolic  murmur  over  the  pulmo- 
nary area  and  in  the  subclavian  arteries  is  common  in  all  stages  of  phthisis. 
Apical  murmurs  are  also  not  infrequent  and  may  be  extremely  rough  and 
harsh  without  necessarily  indicating  that  endocarditis  is  present.     The  asso- 
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elation  of  heart  disease  with  phtiiisie  is  not,  however,  very  uncommon.  Ah 
already  mentioned,  there  were  12  instances  of  endocarditis  in  216  autopsies. 
The  arterial  tension  is  usually  low  and  the  capillary  resistance  lessened  so 
that  the  pulse  is  often  full  and  soft  even  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease. 
The  capillary  pulse  is  not  infrequently  found,  and  pulsation  of  the  veins  in  the 
back  of  the  hand  is  occasionally  seen. 

(6)  Blood  Glandular  System.— The  early  ansemia  has  already  been 
noted.  It  is  often  more  apparent  than  real,  a  chloro-ansemia,  and  the  Wood- 
count  rarely  sinks  below  two  millions  per  cubic  millimetre. 

The  blood-plates  are,  as  a  rule,  enormously  increased  and  are  seen  in  the 
withdrawn  blood  as  the  so-called  Schultze's  granule  masses.  Without  any 
significance,  they  are  of  interest  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  every  few  years 
some  tyro  announces  their  discovery  as  a  new  diagnostic  sign  of  tuberculosis. 
The  leucocytes  are  greatly  increased,  particularly  in  the  later  stages. 

(c)  Oastro-intestinal  System. — The  tongue  is  usually  furred,  but  may 
be  clean  and  red.  Small  aphthous  ulcers  are  sometimes  distressing.  A  red 
line  on  the  gums,  a  aymptom  to  which  at  one  time  much  attention  was  paid 
as  a  special  feature  of  phthisis,  occurs  in  other  cachectic  states.  Extensive 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  pharynx,  associated  with  a  similar  affection  of  the 
larynx,  may  interfere  seriously  with  deglutition  and  prove  a  very  distressing 
and  intractable  symptom.    The  saliva  has  very  full  digestive  powers. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  stomach  is  rare.  Ulceration  may  occur  as  an  acci- 
dental complication  and  multiple  catarrhal  ulcers  are  not  uncommon.  Inter- 
stitial and  parenchymatous  changes  in  the  mucosa  are  common  (possibly  asso- 
ciated with  the  venous  staais)  and  lead  to  atrophy,  hut  these  cannot  always 
be  connected  with  the  symptoms,  and  they  may  be  found  when  not  expected. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  gastric  symptoms  have  been  most  persistent  the 
mucosa  may  show  very  little  change.  It  is  impossible  always  to  refer  the 
anorexia,  nausea,  and  vomiting  of  consumption  to  local  conditions.  The 
hectic  fever  and  the  neurotic  influences,  upon  which  Tmmermann  lays  much 
stress,  must  be  taken  into  account,  as  they  play  an  important  rfile.  The  organ 
is  often  dilated,  and  to  muscular  insufficiency  alone  may  be  due  some  of  the 
cases  of  dyspepsia.  The  condition  of  the  gastric  secretion  is  not  constant, 
and  the  reports  are  discordant.  In  the  early  stages  there  may  be  superacidity ; 
later,  a  deficiency  of  acid. 

Anorexia  is  often  a  marked  symptom  at  the  onset;  there  may  be  positive 
loathing  for  food,  and  even  small  quantities  cause  nausea.  Sometimes,  with- 
out any  nausea  or  distress  after  eating,  the  feeding  of  the  patient  is  a  daily 
battle.  When  practicable,  Debove's  forced  alimentation  is  of  great  benefit 
in  such  cases.  Nausea  and  vomiting,  though  occasionally  troublesome  at  an 
early  period,  are  more  marked  in  the  later  stages.  The  latter  may  be  caused 
by  the  severe  attacks  of  coughing.  S.  H.  Habershon  refers  to  four  different 
causes  of  the  vomiting  in  phthisis:  (1)  central,  as  from  tuberculous  menin- 
gitis; (2)  pressure  on  the  vagi  by  caseous  glands;  (3)  stimulation  from  the 
peripheral  branches  of  the  vagus,  either  pulmonary,  pharyngeal,  or  gastric; 
and  (4)  mechanical  causes. 

Of  the  intestinal  symptoms  diarrhcea  is  the  most  serious.  It  may  come 
on  early,  but  is  more  usually  a  symptom  of  the  later  stages,  and  is  associated 
with  ulceration,  particularly  of  the  large  bowel.     Extensive  ulceration  of  the 
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flenm  ma;  eziBt  without  any  diarrhoea.  The  aseociated  catarrhal  conditioD 
may  account  in  part  for  it,  and  in  some  inatanceB  the  amyloid  degeneration 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  Perforation  occurred  in  13  of  475  autopeies  in 
chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

(d)  Nervous  System. —  (1)  Focal  lesions  due  to  the  development  of 
coarse  tubercles  and  areas  of  tuberculous  meningo-encephalitis.  Aphasia,  for 
instance,  may  result  from  the  growth  of  meningeal  tubercles  in  the  fiseure  of 
Sylvius,  or  even  hemiplegia  may  occur.  The  solitary  tubeTclee  are  more  com- 
mon in  the  chronic  phthisis  of  children.  (3)  Basilar  meningitlB  is  an  oc- 
casional complication.  It  may  be  confined  to  the  brain,  though  more  com- 
monly it  is  a  (3)  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  which  may  come  on  in  persons 
without  well-marked  local  signs  in  the  chest  Twice  have  I  known  strong, 
robust  men  brought  into  hospital  with  signs  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  in 
whom  the  existence  of  pulmonary  disease  was  not  discovered  until  the  post 
mortem.  (4)  Peripheral  neuritis,  which  is  not  common,  may  cause  an  ex- 
tensor paralysis  of  the  arm  or  leg,  more  commonly  the  latter,  with  foot-drop. 
It  18  usually  a  late  manifestation.  (5)  Mental  symptoms.  It  was  noted, 
even  by  the  older  writers,  that  consumptives  had  a  peculiarly  hopeful  tempera- 
ment, and  the  spes  pkthiaiai  forms  a  curious  characteristic  of  the  disease. 
Patients  with  extensive  cavities,  high  fever,  and  too  weak  to  move  will  often 
make  plans  for  the  future  and  confidently  expect  to  recover. 

Apart  from  tuberculosis  of  the  brain,  there  is  sometimes  in  chronic  phthi- 
sis a  form  of  insanity  not  unlike  that  which  occurs  in  the  canvalescence  from 
acute  affections. 

(e)  A  remarkable  hypertrophy  of  the  mammary  gland  may;occur  in  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  most  commonly  in  males.  It  may  be  only  on  the  affected 
side.  It  is  a  chronic  interstitial,  non-tuberculous  mammitis  (Allot).  Mastitis 
adolescentium,  not  very  uncommon,  is  not  necessarily  suggestive  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

(/)  QenitO'Urinary  System. — The  urine  presents  no  special  peculiarities 
in  amount  or  constituents.  Fever,  however,  has  a  marked  influence  upon  it. 
Albumin  is  met  with  frequently  and  may  be  associated  with  the  fever,  or  is 
the  result  of  definite  changes  in  the  kidneys.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  more 
abundant  and  more  curd  like.  Amyloid  disease  of  the  kidneys  is  not  uncom- 
mon. Its  presence  is  shown  by  albumin  and  tube  casts,  and  Bometimes  by  a 
great  increase  in  the  amount  of  urine.  In  other  instances  there  is  dropsy,  and 
the  patients  have  all  the  characteristic  features  of  chronic  Bright's  disease. 

Pus  in  the  urine  may  be  due  to  disease  of  the  bladder  or  of  the  pelves 
of  the  kidneys.  In  some  instances  the  entire  urinary  tract  is  involved.  In 
pulmonary  phthisis,  however,  extensive  tuberculous  disease  is  rarely  found 
in  the  urinary  organs.  Bacilli  may  occasionally  be  detected  in  the  pus. 
Hsmsturia  is  not  a  very  common  symptom.  It  may  occur  occasionally  as  a 
result  of  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  and  pass  off,  leaving  the  urine  albuminous. 
In  other  instances  it  results  from  disease  of  the  pelvis  or  of  the  bladder,  and 
is  associated  either  with  early  tuberculosis  of  the  mucous  membranes  or  more 
commonly  with  ulceration.  In  a  medical  clinic  the  routine  inapection  of  the 
testes  for  tubercle  will  save  two  or  three  mistakes  a  year. 

(g)  Cutaneous  System. — The  skin  is  often  dry  and  harsh.  lA>cal  tuber- 
"ifis  occasionally  occur  on  the  hands.     There  may  be  pigmentary  staining. 
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tiie  chloasma  phtkincorum,  which  is  more  common  when  the  peritoneum  ie 
involved.  Upon  the  chest  and  back  the  brown  stains  of  pityriasis  veraicotor 
are  very  frequent.  The  hair  of  the  head  and  beard  may  become  dry  and 
lanky.  The  terminal  phalanges,  in  chronic  cases,  become  clubbed  and  the 
nailB  incurvated- — ^the  Hippocratic  fingers.  Landouzy  has  called  attention  to 
a  curious  bending,  usually  of  the  ring  and  little  fingers,  whieli  permits  of 
flexion,  but  not  of  extension — a  condition  which  he  calls  cam ptod acta ly.  A 
remarkable  and  unusual  complication  is  general  emphysema,  which  may  i-e- 
sult  from  ulceration  of  an  adherent  lung  or  perforation  of  the  larj'nx. 

Diagnosis  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. 

With  fever,  well-marked  physical  signs  and  bacilli  in  the  sputum,  no  dis- 
ease is  more  easily  diagnosed  than  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Successful  treat- 
ment depends  largely  upon  early  diagnosis,  and  special  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  obscure,  variable,  and  uncertain  symptoms  and  signs  of  the  initial 
stage.  The  active  crusade  against  the  disease  has  made  both  the  public 
and  the  profession  more  alert,  and  we  have,  as  so  often  happens,  gone  to  an 
extreme,  and  are  apt  to  see  early  tuberculosis  in  trivial  complaints.  I  say  this 
from  an  experience  of  cases  seen  in  consultation,  and  it  is  borne  out  by  the 
records  of  institutions.  Hamman,  in  charge  of  the  Phippa  Tuberculosis  Dis- 
pensary of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  mates  the  interesting  confession  that 
in  the  early  days,  when  tfiey  depended  on  slight  physical  signs  and  the  tuber- 
culin reaction,  there  were  innumerable  early  eases,  but  with  a  wider  experi- 
ence and  greater  confidence  in  clinical  symptoms  the  outlook  on  these  border- 
land cases  has  changed  completely,  and  now,  instead  of  condemning  tliem 
peremptorily  to  a  sanatorium,  they  are  found  to  keep  well  under  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  life,  in  spite  of  the  persistence  of  slight  abnormal  signs.  IIow 
important  this  feature  of  tuberculosis  work  lias  become  is  also  indicated  by 
the  figures  for  the  first  year  at  the  Tuberculosis  Dispensary  of  the  RadclifFc 
Infirmary.  Of  the  580  eases,  all  sent  by  physicians,  243  were  found  not  to 
bo  tuberculous!  One  loeson  from  the  work  of  the  past  few  years  is  that  we 
should  pay  more  attention  to  symptoms  than  to  physical  signs.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  points  of  special  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  early  cases: 

Hiatoiy. — Tuberculosis  in  the  family,  "Phthisical  habitus,"  unusual  ex- 
posure, special  debilitating  cireumstances,  as  worry,  grief,  dissipation,  or  a 
chronic  illness. 

Sjrmptoms. — Loss  of  weight,  loss  of  strength,  and  anaemia,  if  progressive 
and  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  mental  worries  or  prolonged  indigestion,  are 
of  first  importance.  F'ever  is  at  once  a  most  trustworthy  and  the  most  falla- 
cious symptom.  The  thermometer  has  needlessly  condemned  many  patients 
to  the  sanatorium.  Begard  should  be  had  to  the  points  already  mentioned 
in  speaking  of  the  fever.  In  nervous  persons  partieularh  in  stout,  flabby 
young  girls,  a  temperature  from  99.5°  to  100  5°  may  mean  nothing  and 
the  rectal  temperature  is  often  very  deceptive  if  taken  after  exerti-i  or 
excitement  it  may  be  a  degree  and  a  half  aho\c  normal  In  the  case  of 
a  fiabby,  fat  girl  of  ten,  with  an  anxious  mother  a  foolish  nurse  and  an 
alarmist  doctor,  for  months  the  rectal  temperature  was  taken  hourlv  during 
the  day;  the  child  had  been  in  bed;  there  was  no  cough  and  the  only  ph)- 
sical  sign  a  few  rustling  riles  at  one  apex.    The  cure  followed  rapidly  on  tlie 
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breaking  of  the  thermometer  and  getting  rid  of  the  nuree.  In  a  suspiciouE 
case  a  two-hour  temperature  record  should  be  taken  during  the  day  for  ten 
days  and  the  influence  of  exercise  upon  it  carefully  estimated. 

A  cough  is  always  suspicious  in  the  young,  more  in  the  winter  than  in 
the  summer,  and  more  in  the  morning  than  at  other  times  in  the  day.  Throat 
conditions  should  be  carefully  excluded,  particularly  the  irritation  from  cigar- 
ette smoking.  The  spitting  of  blood  has  already  been  considered  sufficiently, 
and  its. importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  is  univerealiy  recognised. 
A  brisk,  early  hBemoptysis  is  often  helpful,  not  only  for  the  positive  informa- 
tion it  gives  us,  but  for  its  useful  moral  effect  on  the  patient.  The  greater 
the  care  with  which  the  bloody  sputum  is  examined  the  more  likely  will  it  be 
that  bacilli  are  found. 

Spntom. — The  patient  should  be  instructed  to  collect  what  is  expectorated, 
particularly  early  in  the  morning,  and  everything  brought  up  should  be  sent. 
The  difficulty  in  private  practice  is  that  it  requires  a  long  series  of  examine 
tions  to  exclude  positively  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli.  Time  and  again 
with  suspicious  cases,  or  in  pleurisy  with  effusion,  I  have  asked  a  clinical  clerk 
day  by  day  "Any  bacilli  yet?",  and  in  one  instance  there  were  none  found  un- 
til the  twentieth  examination!  Of  course,  in  private  practice  this  is  impossi- 
ble, but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  one  or  two  negative  examinations  are 
not  sufficient.  Various  methods  of  digesting  the  sputum  and  examining  the 
centrifugalized  sediment  are  important  when  few  bacilli  are  present.  The 
antiformin  method  introduced  by  Uhlenhuth  is  simple  and  often  reveals 
tubercle  bacilli  missed  by  an  ordinary  examination. 

Physical  Signs, — These  raise  the  difficulty.  At  present,  so  far  as  the 
lungs  are  concerned,  the  position  resembles  that  of  twenty-five  years  ago  iu 
respect  to  the  heart,  when  any  murmur  was  regarded  as  serious.  Now,  if  we 
see  the  apex  beat  within  the  nipple  line  and  there  is  no  shortness  of  breath, 
and  the  pulse  is  regular,  we  discount  physical  signs  and  tell  the  patient  to 
live  a  rational  life.  This  is  what  we  should  do  with  many  cases  of  suspected 
early  tuberculosis.  If  the  symptoms  above  dealt  with  are  not  present,  "dis- 
count" the  physical  signs.  These  have  already  been  considered :  change  in  the 
character  of  the  respiratory  murmur  and  the  presence  of  r&les  are  the  two 
most  important,  as  dulness  is  rarely  present  in  early  cases.  Altogether  too 
much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  roughened  or  impure  inspiration  associated 
with  a  few  dry  r&les.  Only  upon  repeated  examination  should  a  decision 
be  reached.  Practically,  in  these  early  cases,  we  have  two  groups — the  one 
with  symptoms  and  no  physical  signs,  and  the  other  with  physical  signs  and 
no  symptoms.     Of  the  two,  the  former  is  of  the  greater  importance. 

Spedfic  Beaction. — Tubercidin  Test. — The  experience  of  hundreds  of  ob- 
servers in  different  parts  of  the  world  testifies  to  the  value  of  the  Calmette 
and  the  von  Pirquet  teats.  But  we  must  remember  the  reaction  simply  means 
that  the  organism  has  developed  a  responsive  activity  to  tuberculous  infec- 
tion, and  it  by  no  means  indicates  that  an  individual  has  tuberculous  dis- 
ease, in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  "disease."  From  the  careful  studies 
made  at  the  Phipps  Dispensary,  the  conjunctival  test  was  found  of  the  greater 
value  in  indicating  the  presence  of  an  active  lesion.  The  following  conclu- 
sions reached  by  Hamman  and  his  colleagues  appear  to  be  sane:  "When  a 
patient  fails  to  react  to  either  test,  and  there  are  no  striking  symptoms  OT 
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physical  Bigns  of  pulmonary  disease,  we  feel  tliat  the  negative  diagnoeis  has 
received  a  valuable  confirmation.  If  the  eye  reaction  is'  positive,  this  is  a 
strong  indication  that  the  patient  has  an  active  tuberculous  focus;  if  symp- 
toms and  signs  are  present  it  is  an  important  aid  in  excluding  other  pulmo- 
nary conditions;  if  they  are  absent  it  marks  the  patient  as  a  suspect.  •  •  • 
None  of  these  tests  can  replace  in  the  slightest  degree  a  carefully  taken  his- 
tory and  a  well-made  examination.  They  can  never  stand  censor  over  these; 
rather  tlieir  value  must  ultimately  be  judged  by  them.  They  are  aids  and 
nothing  more." 

Willie  the  cutaneous  and  conjunctival  are  the  more  important  as  a  routine 
procedure,  still  in  special  instances  in  which  it  is  desired  to  elicit  a  focal 
reaction  the  subcutaneous  tuberculin  test  is  invaluable. 

X-ray  Diagnoaia. — In  skilful  hands  the  study  of  cases  with  the  Rontgen 
rays  is  of  great  value.  In  a  normal  case  the  radiogram  shows  a  shadow  be- 
neath and  e.Ytending  beyond  the  sternum  due  to  the  contents  of  the  mediasti- 
num. Extending  from  the  mediastinum  and  radiating  out  into  the  various 
lobes  is  a  series  of  shadows  which  may  be  likened  to  the  branches  of  a  tree, 
the  thickest  shadow  being  at  the  hilus  and  thinning  toward  the  periph- 
ery of  the  lungs.  In  diseased  conditions  changes  are  seen  in  the  hilus, 
shadows  due  to  enlarged  or  calcified  glands  and  to  the  increase  id  the  fibrous 
and  lymphatic  tissues  in  the  mediastinum.  The  pulmonary  vessels  with  their 
contained  blood  play  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  the  shadow. 
A  study  made  at  the  Fhippa'  Dispensary  by  Dunham,  Boardman,  and  Wol- 
man  showed  that  in  a  very  large  percentage  of  all  the  early  cases,  clinically 
found  to  be  tuberculosis,  these  shadows  showed  certain  changes  which  corre- 
sponded to  the  clinical  findings.  It  is  not  proved,  however,  that  other  pul- 
monary conditions,  such  as  those  produced  by  the  influenza  bacillus,  may  not 
cause  the  same  changes.  The  X-rays  undoubtedly  show  very  early  changes  in 
the  lungs,  but  they  can  not  determine  the  etiological  factor.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  tie  X-rays  tell  no  more  than  a  careful  clinical  examination,  and  they 
do  not  differentiate  an  active  from  a  healed  lesion.  More  than  any  others, 
radiographers  need  the  salutory  lessons  of  the  dead  house  to  correct  their 
visionary  interpretations  of  shadows,  particularly  of  those  radiating  frora  the 
roots  of  the  lungs. 

Concurrent  Infections  and  Diseases  Associated  with  Pulmonartf  Tvbercviosis 

Conooirent  Infeotiona  in  Fnlmonary  TvberooloaU. — It  has  long    been 

known  that  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  organisms  other  than  the  specific 
bacilli  are  present,  particularly  Micrococcus  lancealatus.  Streptococcus  pyo- 
genes, the  influenza  bacillus,  Microcuccus  catarrhalis,  and  Staphylococcus 
aureus;  less  frequently  Bacillus  pyocyatieus. 

Many  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  combined  infections;  strepto- 
cocci and  pneiunococci  may  be  found  in  the  sputum,  and  the  former  have  been 
isolated  from  the  blood.  Prudden,  who  has  very  carefully  studied  this  ques- 
tion, arrives  at  the  following  conclusions:  The  pulmonary  lesions  of  tuber- 
culosis are  subject  to  variations  depending  largely  on  the  different  modes  of 
distribution  of  the  bacilli,  whether  by  the  blood  vessels  or  through  the  bronchi, 
and  also  whether  a  concurrent  infection  with  other  organismB  has  taken 
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place.  The  pneumonia  complicating  tubcrouloeis  may  be  the  direct  result  of 
the  tubercle  bacillus  or  its  toxins,  or  it  may  follow  secondary  infection  with' 
other  germs,  particularly  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  the  Micrococcus  lanceo- 
Uttus,  and  the  Slaphylococrus  pyogenes.  An  infection  with  the  influenza  bacil- 
lus or  Micrococcus  calarrhalis  may  be  followed  by  increased  fever  and  an  ag- 
gravation of  the  general  symptoms.  T!ic  frequency  of  these  secondary  in- 
feetioDB  and  the  relative  significance  of  their  germs  are  not  yet  fully  decided. 
It  is  very  probable  that  in  man  the  effect  of  contamination  with  the  pua 
orgaaismB  is  a  very  important  one  in  hastening  necrosis  and  softening,  and 
also  in  the  chronic  cases  they  doubtless  produce  in  large  amounts  the  toxins 
wliich  are  reBponsiblc  for  many  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  work 
of  Hastings  indicates  that  secondary  infections  are  not  so  important  as  we 
had  thought,  and  a  study  by  Radcliffc  at  tlic  King  Edward  Sanatorium  points 
in  this  direction. 

Diseases  Au-Miated  witli  Pulmonary  InbercnloBis. — Lobar  pneumonia  is 
a  not  uncommon  cause  of  death.  It  is  met  with,  most  frequently,  indeed, -as 
a,  terminal  event  in  the  chronic  cases.  It  may,  however,  occur  early,  and  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  an  acute  cascoiiit  pneumonia.  The  sputum  in  the 
latter  Is  rarely  rusty,  while  tlie  fever  in  the  former  is  more  continuous  and 
liigher,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  imposaible  to  differentiate  between  the  two 
conditiona. 

The  association  of  tuberculosis  and  typhoid  fever  has  already  been  dis- 
eui^^d  (page  32). 

Erysipelas  not  infrequently  attacks  old  poiirtnaires  in  hospital  wards  and 
almshouseB.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  attack  seems  to  be  beneficial, 
as  the  cough  lessens  and  the  symptoms  ameliorate.  It  may,  however,  prove 
fatal. 

Tlie  eruptive  fevers,  particularly  measles,  frequently  precede  but  rarely 
occur  in  the  course  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  the  revaccination  of  a 
tuberculous  subject  the  vesicles  run  a  normal  course. 

Fistula  in  ano,  so  often  associated  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  Buch  cases  is  a  tuberculous  process.  The  general  affection  may  pro- 
gress rapidly  after  an  operation.  The  question  is  considered  in  tuberculosii 
of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Heart  Disease. — Cardiac  hypoplasia  seems  uncommon  in  tuberculosis, 
though  it  was  much  referred  to  by  the  older  writers.  It  was  present  in  only 
3  cases  in  1.764  autopsies  on  tuliereulous  patients  (Norris).  Rokitansky 
taught  that  there  was  an  antagonism  bctw«'en  valvular  lesions  and  aneurisms 
and  tuberculoBis.  All  forms  of  congenital  heart  disease  predispose  to  it,  par- 
ticularly stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Mifrai  stenosis,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  a  distinctly  inhibitory  influence.  The  two  conditions  are  rarely 
found  associated.  Endocarditis  has  already  been  referred  to.  A  termini 
acute  tubcrculoBiB,  particularly  of  the  serous  membranes,  is  not  at  alt  uncom- 
mon in  cardio-vascnlar  diseases. 

In  chronic  and  arrested  phthisis  arteriosclerosis  and  phleho-sclerosis  are 
not  uncommon.  Ormerod  noted  30  cases  of  chronic  renal  disease  in  100  post 
mortems. 

The  anBoeiation  of  tiil>ercu!osiB  with  chronic  arthritis,  upon  which  certain 
writers  lay  etrcse,  finds  ite  explanation  in  the  lowered  resistance  of  these  pa- 
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tients  and  the  greater  liability  to  infection  in  the  iustitutions  in  vhich  so 
many  of  them  live. 

PeculiarHiee  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  at  tke  Exlrevies  of  Life 

Old  Age. — It  ia  remarkable  how  common  tuberculosis  is  in  the  aged,  par- 
ticularly in  inBtitutions,  McLachlan  noted  145  caace  in  which  tuberculosis 
was  the  cauee  of  death  in  old  pcraona  in  Chelsea  Hospital.  All  were  over 
sixty  years  of  age.  The  experience  at  the  Salpetri^re  is  the  same.  Laennec 
met  with  a  case  in  a  person  over  ninety-nine  years  of  age. 

At  the  I'hiladclphla  Hospital,  in  the  bodies  of  aged  persons  sent  over  from 
the  almshouse,  it  was  extremely  common  to  find  either  old  or  recent  tuber- 
culosis. A  patient  died  under  my  care  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  with  extensive 
peritoneal  tuberculosis.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  the  aged  is  usually  latent 
and  runs  a  slow  course.  The  physical  signs  are  often  masked  by  emphysema 
and  by  the  coexisting  chronic  bronchitis.  The  diagnosis  may  depend  entirely 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  bacilli  and  elastic  tissue.  Contrary  to  the  opinion 
which  was  held  some  years  ago,  tuberculosis  is  by  no  means  uncommon  with 
senile  empliyscma.  Some  of  the  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  the  aged  are  in- 
stances of  quiescent  disease  which  may  have  dated  from  an  early  period. 

Infancy. — The  occurrence  of  acute  tuberculosis  in  children  has  already 
been  mentioned,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  occasionally  congenital. 
The  incidence  is  very  variable,  from  13  to  48  per  cent,  in  collected  statistics. 
In  Wollstein's  study  from  the  New  York  Babies'  Hospital,  among  1,131 
autopsies  in  children  under  four  years  of  age,  in  192  tuberculosis  was  pres- 
ent; the  percentage  was:  first  year  1,8  per  cent.,  second  year  ll'  per  cent., 
third  year  16  per  cent.,  and  fourth  year  23  per  cent.  Chronic  ulcerative  tu- 
berculosis of  the  lungs  is  much  more  rare  than  in  adults.  In  Parrot's  series  of 
219  cases  in  children  under  three  years  of  age,  in  only  57  were  cavities  found 
in  the  lungs. 

Modes  of  Death  in  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis 

(a)  By  a8thenia,a  gradual  failure  of  the  strength.  The  end  is  usually 
peaceable  and  quiet,  occasionally  disturbed  by  paroxysms  of  cough.  Con- 
sciousness is  often  retained  until  near  the  close. 

(b)  By  uphyxia,  as  in  some  cases  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  and  in 
acute  pneumonic  phthisis.  In  chronic  phthisis  it  is  rarely  seen,  even  when 
pneumothorax  develops. 

(c)  By  syncope.  This  ia  not  common.  I  have  known  it  to  happen  once 
or  twice  in  patients  who  insisted  upon  going  about  when  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease.  There  may  be,  but  not  necessarily,  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  heart.  Sapid  syncope  may  follow  hsemorrhage  or  may  be  due  to  throm- 
bosis  or  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  to  pneumothorax. 

(d)  Tnm  bmnoTrhage.  The  fatal  bleeding  in  chronic  phthisiB  is  due 
to  erosion  of  a  large  vessel  or  rupture  of  an  aneurism  in  a  pulmonary  cavity, 
most  commonly  the  latter.  Of  26  cases  analyzed  by  S.  West,  in  11  the  fatal 
hiemoptysis  was  due  to  aneurism,  and,  of  35  cases  collected  by  Percy  Kidd, 
aneurism  wa.^  pu's*^nc  in  30,  In  a  case  of  Curtin's,  at  the  Philadelphia  Hoa- 
pital,  the  bleeding  proved  fatal  before  hEemoptysis  occurred,  as  ttie  eroded 
vessd  opened  into  a  capacious  cavity. 
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(•)  With  eerebral  symptoms.  Coma  may  be  due  to  meningitis,  lees  often 
to  anemia.  Death  in  convulsionB  is  rare.  The  hiemorrhagic  pachy-meoingitis 
which  occurs  in  some  cases  of  phthisis  occasionally  causes  loss  of  conscious- 
nefis,  but  is  rarely  a  direct  cause  of  death.  In  one  of  my  cases  death  resulted 
from  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  sinuses  with,  symptoms  of  meningitis. 

V.    TUBERCULOSIS  OP  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL 

(a)  Iiips. — Tubeiruloais  of  the  lip  is  very  rare.  It  occurs  occasionally  in 
the  form  of  an  ulcer,  either  alone  or  more  commonly  in  asaociation  with 
laryngeal  or  pulmonary  disease.  The  ulcer  is  usually  very  sensitive  and  may 
lie  mistaken  for  a  chancre  or  an  epithelioma.  The  diagnosis  may  be  made  in 
i-ases  of  dotibt  by  inoculation  or  the  examination  of  a  portion  for  tubercle 
bacilli. 

(b)  Tongue. — The  disease  begins  by  an  aggregation  of  small  granalar 
bodies  on  the  edge  or  dorsum.  Ulceration  proceeds,  leaving  an  irregular  sore 
with  a  distinct  but  uneven  margin,  and  a  rough,  often  caseous  base.  The 
disease  extends  slowly  and  may  form  an  ulcer  of  considerable  size.  I  have 
known  it  to  be  mistaken  for  epithelioma  and  the  tongue  to  be  excised.  It  is 
rarely  met  with  except  when  other  organs  are  involved.  The  glands  of  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  are  not  enlarged  and  the  sore  does  not  yield  to  iodide  of 
potassium,  which  are  points  of  distinction  between  the  tuberculous  and  the 
syphilitic  ulcer.  In  doubtful  cases  the  inoculation  test  should  be  made,  or  a 
portion  excised  for  microscopic  examination. 

(c)  SaliTary  Glands.— Tlie  salivary  glands  belong  to  that  small  group 
of  organs  of  the  body  which  seem  to  possess  an  immunity ;  a  very  few  cases 
have  been  reported. 

(d)  Palate. — Tubercles  of  the  hard  or  soft  palate  nearly  always  follow 
extension  of  the  disease  from  neighboring  parts. 

(e>  TnberculosiB  of  the  Tonsils.— In  7  of  45  consecutive  cases  in  children 
from  three  months  to  fifteen  years,  A.  Latham  demoustrated,  by  inoculation, 
the  presence  of  tuberculosis  of  the  tonsils  either  in  organs  removed  by  oper- 
ation or  post  mortem.  The  observation  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
views  of  Schlenker,  who  claims  that  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  tuberculous 
cervical  glands  result  from  infection  with  tubercle  bacilli  which  gain  admis- 
sion by  way  of  the  tonsil.  A  large  number  of  his  cases  of  tuberculous  cervical 
adenitis  were  definitely  of  a  descending  variety  and  associated  with  tubercu- 
losis of  these  glands.  The  majority  also  had  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  he 
n^rds  surface  infection  of  the  tonsil  by  tuberculous  food  and  sputum  far 
more  common  than  infection  by  way  of  the  circulation.  The  disease  may 
occur  as  a  superficial  ulceration.  More  commonly  there  is  an  infiltration  of 
the  tonsil  with  miliary  tubercles,  which  produces  a  greater  or  lees  hypertrophy 
which  it  is  practically  impossible  to  distinguish  from  an  ordinary  enlargement 
of  the  tonsil  without  a  microscopic  examination. 

(f)  Fharynx. — In  extensive  laryngeal  tuberculosis  an  eruption  of  miliary 
granules  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  is  not  very  uncommon.  In 
chronic  phthisis  an  ulcerative  pharyngitis,  due  to  extension  of  the  disease 
from  the  epiglottis  and  larynx,  is  one  of  the  moat  distressing  of  complica- 
tions, rendering  deglutition  acutoly  painful.     Adenoid,*  of  the  naso-pharynx ' 
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may  be  tuberculous,  as  shdwn  by  l-pniioycz.  Macrosfopically,  they  do  not 
differ  from  the  ordinary  vegetationB  found  in  Ibis  eituation. 

(g)  <Eiophagiu. — A  few  instances  occur  in  the  literature  of  tuberculosis 
of  the  oesophagus.  The  condition  is  a  pathologica!  curiosity,  except  in  the 
slight  extension  from  the  larynx,  which  is  not  infreijueut;  but  in  a  case  in 
my  wards,  described  by  Flexner,  ttie  ulcer  perforated  and  caused  purulent 
pleurisy.  The  condition  has  t)een  fully  considered  by  Claribel  Cone,  who  has 
described  a  second  ease  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  (Bulletin,  Novem- 
ber, 3897). 

(h)  Stomach. — Many  cases  are  reported  which  are  doubtful.  Primary 
diseane  is  unknown.  Perforation  of  the  stomach  occurred  six  times  in  the  12 
eases  eollocled  by  Marfan,  thrice  by  a  tulMreuloiis  gland.  In  Oppolzer's  case 
an  ulcer  of  the  colon  perforated  the  organ.  In  Musser's  case  there  was  a 
large  tuberculous  ulcer  3  by  li^  inches  in  extent.  Tliree  eases  have  been 
described  from  my  wards  by  Alice  Hamilton  (J.  H-  H-  Bulletin,  April,  1897). 

(i)  Intestines. — The  tubercles  may  be  (1)  primary  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  more  commonly  (S)  secondary  to  disease  of  the  lungs,  or  in  rare 
cases  the  affection  may  (3)  pass  from  the  peritoneum. 

(1)  Primary  intcF^tinal  tuberculosis  occurs  most  frequently  in  children, 
in  whom  it  may  be  associated  with  enlargement  and  caseation  of  the  mesen- 
teric  glands,  or  with  peritonitis.  As  stated,  there  is  great  discrepancy  in  the 
statistics  on  this  point,  and  the  question  needs  careful  study.  Biedert  gives 
16  cases  in  3,104  instances  of  tuberculosis  in  children.  In  adults  primary 
intestinal  tuberculosis  is  rare,  occurring  in  but  1  instance  in  1,000  autopsiea 
upon  tuberculous  adults  at  the  Munich  Pathological  Institute;  but  now  and 
then  cases  occur  in  which  the  disease  seta  in  with  irregular  dlarrhfea,  moder- 
ate fever,  and  colicky  pains.  In  a  few  cases  haemorrhage  has  been  the  initial 
symptom.  Regarded  at  first  as  a  chronic  catarrh,  it  is  not  until  the  emacia- 
tion becomes  marked  or  the  signs  of  disease  appear  in  the  lungs  that  the  true 
nature  Is  apparent.  Still  more  deceptive  are  tlie  cases  in  which  the  tuberculo- 
sis }>egins  in  the  caecum  and  there  are  symptoms  of  appendicitis— tenderness 
in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  constipation,  or  an  irregular  diarrhcca  and  fever. 
These  signs  may  gradually  disapj^ar,  to  recur  again  in  a  few  weeks  and  still 
further  complicate  the  diagnosis.  Fatal  hseniorrhage  has  occurred  in  several 
of  my  eases.  Perforation  may  occur  with  the  formation  of  a  pericecal  ab- 
BcesB,  or  perforation  into  the  peritoneum  may  take  place,  or  in  very  rare 
instances  there  is  partial  healing  with  great  thickening  of  the  walls  and  nar- 
'wwing  of  the  himen. 

(2)  Secondary  involvement  of  the  bowels  is  very  common  in  chronic 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  e.  g.,  in  Slid  of  the  1,000  Munich  autopsies  in  tuber- 
culosis just  referred  to.  In  only  three  of  these  cases  were  the  lungs  not  in- 
volved. The  lesions  are  chiefly  in  the  ileum,  cieeum,  and  colon.  The  affec- 
tion begins  in  the  solitary  and  agminntcd  glands,  or  on  the  surface  of  or 
within  the  mucosa.  The  caseation  and  necrosis  lead  to  ulceration,  which  may 
be  very  extensive  and  involve  the  greater  portion  of  the  mucosa  of  the 
large  and  small  bowels.  In  the  ileum  the  Peyer's  patches  are  chiefly  involved 
and  tiie  ulcers  may  be  ovoid,  but  in  the  jejunum  and  colon  they  are  usually 
round  or  transverse  to  the  long  axis.  Tlie  tuberculous  ulcer  has  the  follow- 
ing characters:     {a)    it  is  irregular,  rarely  ovoid  or  in  the  long  axis,  more 
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frequently  girdling  the  bowel;  {6)  the  edges  and  base  are  infiltrated,  often 
L-aseoua;  {c)  the  submucoEa  and  muscularis  are  usually  involved;  and  (d) 
on  the  aerosa  may  be  seen  colonics  of  young  tubcrclea  or  a  well-marked  tuber- 
ruloua  lymphangitis.  Perforation  and  peritonitis  are  not  uncommon  events 
in  the  secondary  ulceration.  Stenosis  of  the  bowel  from  cicatrization  may 
occur;  the  strictures  may  he  multiple. 

Localized  chronic  tuberculosis  of  the  ileo-cmcal  region  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  ciecum  may  present  a  chronic  hyperplastic  tubereulosia,  which  not 
uncommonly  extends  into  tlie  appendix.  As  a  consequence  of  the  changes 
produced  a  definite  tumor-like  mass  is  formed  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  This 
varies  in  size,  is  usually  elongated  in  a  vortical  direction,  hard,  slightly  mov- 
able, or  bound  down  by  adhesions  and  very  Bunsitive  to  pressure.  The  tumor 
simulates  more  or  less  closely  a  true  ncopliism  of  this  region,  particularly  car- 
cinoma. The  condition  is  characterized  by  gradual  constriction  o£  the  lumen 
of  the  bowel,  periodic  attacks  of  severe  pain,  and  alternating  diarrhoea  and 
constipation.  The  extremely  localized  cliaracter  of  the  disease  warrants  an  ex- 
ploratory operation,  as  the  results  of  enterectomy  are  remarkably  favorable. 
Of  11  cases  reported  by  F.  M.  Caird,  7  recovered.  In  a  second  form  of  this 
disease,  occurring  less  frequently  than  the  former,  there  is  no  definite  tumor 
mass  to  be  felt,  but  a  general  induration  and  thickening  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa  similar  to  the  local  changes  produced  by  a  recurring  appendicitis.  In 
this  variety  a  fistula  discharging  frecal  matter  occasionally  results.  Both 
forms  may  be  distinguished  from  tlie  diseases  they  simulate  by  the  finding 
of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  stools  or  in  the  discharge  from  the  fistula  when  such 
exists. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  rectum  has  a  special  interest  in  connection  with  fistula 
i»  ano,  which  occurs  in  about  3.5  per  cent,  of  cases  of  pulmonary  disease.  In 
many  instances  the  lesion  has  been  shown  to  be  tuberculous.  It  is  very  rarely 
primary,  but  if  the  tissue  on  removal  contains  bacilli  and  is  infective  the  luuga 
are  almost  invariably  found  to  be  involvi'd.  ]t  is  a  common  opinion  that  the 
pulmonary  symptoms  progress  rapidly  after  the  fistula  is  cut.  This  may  have 
some  basis  if  the  operation  consists  in  laying  the  tract  open,  and  not  in  a  free 
excision. 

(3)  Extension  from  the  peritoneum  may  excite  tuberculous  disease  in 
the  twwels.  The  afl^ection  may  be  primary  in  the  peritoneum  or  extend  from 
the  tubes  in  women  or  the  mesenteric  glands  in  children.  The  coils  of  intes- 
tines become  matted  together,  cuseous  and  suppurating  foci  develop  between 
the  folds,  and  perforation  may  take  place  between  the  coils. 

VI.    TUBEBCULOSIS  OF  THE  UVEE 

This  organ  is  very  constantly  involved  in  (a)  Miliary  tuberculosis.  This 
is  seen  in  acute  generalized  tuberculosis,  though  the  granules  may  be  small 
and  have  to  be  looked  for  very  carefully.  In  chronic  tuberculosis  miliary 
tubercles  are  not  at  all  uncommon  in  (he  liver,  (6)  •Solitary  tubercle.  Oc- 
casionally large  tuberculous  masses  are  found  in  the  organ,  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  perihepatitis,  sometimes  with  tuberculous  peritonitis,  and  in 
children  with  tuberculous  adenitis.  In  a  few  cases  the  masses  are  very 
large,  though  it  is  only  in  exceptional  ca^es  that  the  tumor  can  be  felt  through 
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the  abdominal  wall.  The  organ  may  be  enlarged  by  numerouB  caaeons  i 
and  present  the  clinical  picture  of  an  enlarged  rough  tender  liver  with 
Jaundice,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Thayer.  The  solitary  tubercles  become 
infected  with  pue  organisms,  soften,  and  form  an  abscess,  (c)  Tuberculosis 
of  the  bile  ducts.  This  is  by  far  the  most  characteristic  tuberculous  change 
in  the  organ,  and  is  not  uncommon.  It  was  well  described  by  Bristowe  in 
1868.  The  liver  is  enlarged,  and  section  shows  numerous  small  cavities,  which 
look  at  first  like  multiple  abscesses  in  suppurative  pylephlebitis,  but  the  pus 
is  bile-atained  and  the  whole  process  is'  a  local  tuberculouH  cholangitis,  (d) 
Tuberculous  drrhosie.  With  the  eruption  of  miliary  tubercles  there  may  be 
alight  increase  in  the  connective  tissue,  which  is  overshadowed  by  the  fatty 
change.  In  all  the  chronic  forms  of  tubercle  in  this  organ  there  may  be 
fibrous  overgrowth.  Hanot,  who  has  described  several  varieties,  states  that 
the  condition  may  be  primary.  Practically  it  is  very  rare,  except  in  connec- 
tion with  chronic  tuberculous  peritonitis  and  perihepatitis,  when  the  organ 
may  be  much  deformed  by  a  sclerosis  involving  the  portal  canals  and  the 
capsule,  which  may  be  greatly  involved  in  a  polyseroaitiB. 

Til.  TUBERC0LOB18  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  COED 
Tuberculosis  of  the  brain  occurs  as  (a)  an  acute  miliary  infection  caus- 
ing meningitis  and  acute  hydrocephalus;  {b)  as  a  chronic  meningo-encepha- 
litis,  usually  localized,  and  containing  small  nodular  tubercles;  and  (c)  as 
the  so-called  solitary  tubercle.  Between  the  last  two  forms  there  are  all 
gradations,  and  it  is  rare  to  see  tlie  meninges  uninvolved.  The  acute  variety 
has  already  been  considered.  I  shall  here  consider  the  chronic  form,  which 
comes  on  slowly  and  has  the  clinical  characters  of  a  tumor. 

It  is  most  common  in  the  young.  Of  148  cases  collected  by  Pribram  118 
were  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  Other  organs  are  usually  involved,  particu- 
larly the  lungs,  the  bronchial  glands,  or  the  bones.  In  rare  instances  no 
tubercles  are  found  elsewhere.  They  occur  most  frequently  in  the  cerebellum; 
next  in  the  cerebrum,  and  then  in  the  pons.  Tlic  growths  are  often  multiple, 
in  100  out  of  183  cases  (Cowers).  They  range  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  wal- 
nut; large  tumors  occasionally  occur,  and  sometimes  an  entire  lobe  of  the 
cerebellum  is  affected.  On  section  the  tubercle  presents  a  grayish-yellow, 
caseous  appearance,  usually  firm  and  hard,  and  encircled  by  a  translucent, 
softer  tissue.  The  centre  of  the  growth  may  be  semi-diffluent.  As  in  other 
localities  the  tubercle  may  calcify.  The  tumors  are  as  a  rule  attached  to  the 
meninges,  often  to  the  pia  at  the  bottom  of  a  sulcus  so  that  they  look  im- 
bedded in  the  brain-substance.  About  the  longitudinal  fissure  there  may  be 
an  aggregation  of  the  growths,  with  compression  of  the  sinus,  and  the  fonna- 
tion  of  a  thrombus.  The  tuberculous  tumor  not  infrequently  excites  acute 
meningitis.  In  localized  meningo-encephalitis  the  pia  is  thickened,  tubercles 
are  adherent  to  the  under  surface  and  grow  about  the  arteries.  It  is  often 
combinctl  with  cerebral  softening  from  interference  with  the  circulation.  Sev- 
eral of  the  most  characteristic  instances  which  I  have  seen  were  on  the  men- 
inges covering  the  insula.  This  form  may  occur  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
causing  hemiplegia  or  aphasia  which  may  persist  for  months. 

The  symptoms  of  tuberculous  growths  in  the  brain  are  those  of  tumor, 
mi  will  be  considered  in  the  section  on  the  brain. 
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In  the  spinal  cord  the  same  foniia  are  found.  Tlie  acut«  tubercalous  men- 
iogitis  has  been  considered  and  is  almost  always  cerebrospinal.  The  solitarj 
tubercle  of  the  cord  is  rare.  Herter  reported  3  cases  and  collected  34  from 
the  literature.  It  was  secondary  in  all  save  one  case.  The  symptoms  are 
thoee  of  spinal  tumor  or  meningitis. 

Vm.    TUBEECULOeiS  OP  THE  GENITO-TIBINABT  8T8TKM 

Tbe  Btudiee  of  the  past  few  years,  and  particularly  the  work  of  surgeons 
and  gjnifecologista,  have  taught  us  the  great  importance  of  tuberculosis  of  this 
tract.  Any  part  of  the  genito-urinary  system  may  be  invaded.  The  suc- 
cessive involvement  of  the  organs  may  be  ho  rapid  that  unless  the  case  has 
been  seen  early  it  may  be  imposaible  to  state  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
which  has  been  the  primary  seat  of  infection.  There  may  be  simultaneous 
involvement  of  various  portions  of  the  tract.  In  tuberculosis  of  the  genito- 
urinary system  one  always  has  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  latent  dis- 
ease elsewhere  in  the  body.  As  Bollinger  says,  tubercle  bacilli  may  gain 
admission  at  some  part  of  the  respiratory  tract  without  producing  any  lesion 
at  the  point  of  entrance,  and  finally  reach  a  bronchial  gland,  where  they 
set  np  a  tuberculous  process  of  extremely  slow  development  without  producing 
any  symptoms.  From  this  point  bacilli  may  enter  the  blood  stream  and  lodge 
in  the  epididymis  or  testicle  proper,  and  produce  nodules  which  are  readily 
discovered  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  these  parts  are  examined.  Such  a 
case  might  be  quite  easily  mistaken  for  one  of  primary  genital,  tuberculosis, 
whereas  the  true  primary  tuberculous  focus  is  far  distant. 

Infection  of  the  genito-urinary  tract  occurs  in  various  ways : 

(a)  By  Hereditary  Transhisbion. — It  has  been  met  with  in  the  fetus. 
The  comparative  frequency  of  tuberculosis  of  the  testicle  in  very  young  chil- 
dren suggests  very  strongly  that  the  uro-genital  organs  may  be  involved  as  a 
result  of  direct  transmission  of  the  disease. 

(6)  Bt  Infection  from  Areas  op  Tdbebcolosih  Already  Existing 
IN  THE  Patient,— (1)  Infection  through  the  Blood.— la  many  cases  uro- 
genital tuberculosis  is  found  at  autopsy  associated  with  disease  of  some  distant 
organ,  particularly  the  lungs,  and  it  would  appear  most  probable  that  in  them 
infection  has  been  through  the  blood-vessels.  Jani's  observations,  which  were 
published  by  Weigert  after  the  author's  death,  strongly  support  this  theory. 
In  studying  sections  of  the  genital  organs  of  patients  who  died  of  pulmonary 
tuberculoeis,  he  found  tubercle  bacilli  in  5  out  of  8  cases  in  the  testicle,  and 
in  4  out  of  6  cases  in  the  prostate,  without  in  any  instance  finding  micro- 
scopic evidences  of  tubercles  in  these  organs.  The  bacilli  lay,  in  tbe  testis, 
partly  within  and  partly  close  beside  the  cellular  end  granular  contents  of 
the  seminal  tubules,  while  in  the  prostate  they  were  always  situated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  glandular  epithelium. 

(2)  Infection  from  the  PeritoneTim. — This  source  of  infection,  in  both 
mea  and  women,  is  much  more  frequent  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Tbe 
intimate  relationship  between  the  peritoneum  and  bladder  in  both  sexes, 
■nd  with  the  vesiculse  serainalea  and  vasa  deferentia  in  the  male,  allows  a 
ready  way  of  invasion  of  these  organs  by  direct  extension  of  the  disease.  The 
peritoneum  ie  a  frequent  source  of  genital  tuberculoeis  in  the  female.     No 
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doubt  many  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  originate  from  this 
source.  The  fact  that  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  tube  is  often  moat 
seriously  involved  points  rather  strongly  in  this  direction,  although  the  fact 
might  be  taken  as  a  point  in  favor  of  blood  infection,  favored  by  ite  greater 
vascularity.  Various  observations  go  to  show  that  the  action  of  the  cilia 
lining  the  lumina  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  tends  to  attract  particles  introduced 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Jani's  observation  is  very  interesting  in  this  con- 
nection, as  showing  the  possibility  of  tubercle  bacitli  entering  the  tubes  from 
the  peritoneal  cavity  without  there  being  any  tuberculous  peritonitis.  He 
found  typical  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  lumen,  in  sections  of  a  normal  Fallopian 
tube,  in  a  woman  who  died  of  pulmonary  and  intestinal  tuberculosis.  The 
explanation  advanced  was  that  tlie  bacilli  made  their  way  through  the  thin 
peritoneal  coat  from  one  of  the  intestinal  ulcers,  thus  reaching  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  and  thence  were  attracted  into  the  Fallopian  tube  by  the  current  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  cilia  lining  the  lumen.  The  Intimate  relationship 
between  tuberculous  peritonitis  and  tuberculosis  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  affected  in  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the 
cases. 

(3)  Infection  from  Other  Organs  by  Direct  Extension.— The  occurrence 
of  direct  extension  from  the  peritoneum  has  already  been  mentioned.  In 
tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  intestine  or  rectum  adhesions  to  the  bladder 
in  the  male  or  to  the  uterus  and  vagina  in  the  female  may  occur,  with  result- 
ing fistulie  and  a  direct  extension  of  the  diaease.  Perirectal  tuberculous 
abscesses  may  lead  to  secondary  involvement  of  some  portion  of  the  genito- 
urinary tract.  It  must  not  be  foi^otten  that  tuberculosis  of  the  vertebrs 
may  be  followed  by  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  as  a  result  of  direct  extension 
of  the  disease. 

(c)  By  Inpection  from  Without. — Whether  uro-genital  tuberculosis 
may  occur  as  a  result  of  the  entrance  of  tubercle  bacilli  into  the  urethra  or 
vagina  is  still  a  disputed  question.  That  bacilli  gain  admission  to  these 
passages  during  coitus  with  a  person  the  subject  of  uro-genital  tuberculosis, 
or  by  the  use  of  foul  instruments  or  syringes,  seems  quite  probable.  The 
possibility  of  genital  tuberculosis  occurring  in  the  female  as  a  result  of  coitus 
with  a  male  the  subject  of  tuberculosis  in  some  portion  of  the  genito-nrinar)' 
flysfem  was  first  suggested  by  Cohnheim,  who  staled,  however,  that  it  rarely, 
if  ever,  occurred. 

In  a  patient  with  intestinal  tuberculosis  the  tubercle  bacilli  might  acci- 
dentally reach  the  urethra  or  vagina  from  the  rectum, 

Uro-genital  tuberculosis  Is  commonest  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
forty  years — that  is,  during  the  period  of  greatest  sexual  activity.  Males  are 
affected  much  more  frequently  than  females,  the  proportion  being  3  to  3. 
This  great  difference  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  more  intimate  relationahip 
between  the  urinary  and  genital  systems  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  In 
the  male  the  urethra  forma  the  common  outlet  for  the  two  systems,  while  in 
the  female  there  is  a  separate  outlet  for  each. 

Once  the  uro-genital  tract  has  been  invaded  the  disease  is  liitely  to  spread 
rapidly,  and  the  method  of  extension  is  an  important  one.  Frequently  there 
is  direct  extension,  as  when  the  bladder  is  involved  secondarily  to  the  kidmy 
by  paBSi(^.  pf  the  disease  along  the  ureter,  or  where  the  tuberculous  process 
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extends  along  the  vas  deferens  to  the  veaicolffi  eeminalee.  No  doubt  surfacH 
inocalation  occare  in  Bome  instances,  and  to  thia  cause  may  be  attributed  a 
certain  percentage  of  cases  of  vesical  and  prostatic  disease  following  tnber- 
culoBiB  of  the  kidney.  Although  this  probability  is  acknowledged,  there  is 
an  element  of  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  kidney  becoming  affected  sec- 
ondariiy  to  the  bladder  or  prostate  by  the  direct  passage  of  the  bacilli  up  the 
lumen  of  one  ureter;  for  in  such  a  case  we  have  to  suppose  that  a  non- 
motile  bacillus,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  gravity,  ascends  against  an  almost 
constant  current  of  urine  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  lymphatics 
may  afford  a  means  for  the  spreading  of  the  disease,  but  in  a  greater  numbei 
of  cases  than  is  generally  supposed  it  takes  place  by  way  of  the  blood-Tessela. 
Cysto.HK>pic  examinations  of  the  bladder  not  infrequently  show  the  presence 
of  tubercles  beneath  the  mucoue  membrane  before  there  is  any  evidence  of 
saperfioial  nloeration — a,  fact  suggesting  strongly  a  blood  infection. 

The  discovery  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  urine  and  the  obtaining  of  tuber- 
culous lesions  in  animals  as  a  result  of  inoculation  with  the  urinary  sedi- 
ment afford  us  the  only  positive  evidence  of  genito-urinary  tuberculosis.  So 
far  there  are  no  authentic  accounts  of  tubercle  bacilli  having  been  found  in  the 
semen  of  men  with  tuberculosis  of  the  testicle  or  vesiculse  seminales.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  smegma  bacillus  has  the  same  staining  reaction  as  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  and,  morphologically  is  practically  indistinguishable  from 
it,  the  greatest  care  must  be  used  in  obtaining  the  specimen  of  urine  for 
examination,  to  eliminate,  if  possible,  all  chances  of  contamination.  Thus 
the  urine  examined  must  be  a  catheterized  specimen,  and  even  then  one  runs 
the  risk  of  carrying  back  into  the  bladder  on  the  end  of  the  catheter  a  few 
bacilli  which  may  be  washed  out  in  the  stream  of  urine  and  be  mistaken  for 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sediment.  One  or  more  guinea-pigs  should  be  inocu- 
lated with  some  of  the  suspected  urine.  If  tubercle  bacilli  be  present  the  ani- 
mals will  manifest  tuberculous  lesions  in  from  three  to  five  weeks. 

Trtberonloni  of  the  Kidneys  (PhthisU  Renum). — In  general  tubereulosia 
the  kidneys  frequently  present  scattered  miliary  tubercles.  In  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  it  is  common  to  find  a  few  nodules  in  the  substance  of  the  organ, 
or  there  may  be  pyelitis.  In  the  first  17,000  admissions  to  the  medical  wards 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  there  were  1,085  cases  of  tuberculous  infec- 
tion. In  17  of  these  a  clinical  diagnosis  of  renal  tuberculosis  was  made. 
Walker  analyzed  the  first  1,369  autopsies  in  the  same  hospital  and  found 
that  784  had  tuberculosis  in  some  part  of  the  body.  In  all  there  were  61 
cases  of  renal  tuberculosis.  Of  482  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  showing 
symptoms  during  life,  one  or  both  kidneys  were  involved  in  23.  There  were 
36  cases  of  acute  general  miliary  tuberculosis,  and  in  every  instance  the  kidney 
was  affected.  The  2  other  cases  of  renal  tubereulosis  occurred  in  patients 
with  latent  disease.  Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  kidneys  is  not  very  rare, 
but  in  no  instance  in  the  above  series  did  Walker  demonstrate  a  primary 
infection  in  the  kidney.  The  tuberculous  process  was  primary  in  some  other 
part  of  the  genito-urinary  tract  in  6  cases.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the 
process  involves  the  pelvis  and  the  ureter  as  well,  sometimes  the  bladder  and 
prostate.  It  may  be  difficult  to  say  in  advanced  cases  whether  the  disease 
has  started  in  the  bladder,  prostate,  or  vesicles,  and  crept  up  the  ureters, 
or  whether  it  started  in  the  kidneys  and  proceeded  downward.     In  a  majority 
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of  cases,  I  believe,  the  latter  is  true,  and  the  iafection  is  through  the  blood 
Walker  thinks  that  a  htematogenous  infection  takes  place  in  90  per  cent,  of  the 
cases,  and  that  this  is  the  channel  of  infection  in  the  majority  of  instances 
where  renal  follows  vesical  tuberculosis  rather  thar  along  the  uret«r.  One 
kidney  alone  may  be  involved,  and  tlie  disease  creeps  down  the  ureter  and 
may  only  extend  a  few  millimetres  on  the  vesical  mucosa.  A  man  with  aortic 
insufficiency,  who  had  no  lesions  in  the  lungs,  presented  a  localized  patch  in 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  involving  a  pyramid,  while  the  ureter,  5  cm,  from  the 
bladder  and  at  its  orifice,  was  thickened  and  tuberculous.  The  prostate 
showed  an  area  of  caseation.  The  process  is  most  common  between  twenty 
and  thirty  years  of  age,  but  it  may  occur  at  the  extremes  of  age.  In  a  series 
of  386  cases  collected  by  Walker  in  which  the  sex  was  stated  182  of  the 
patients  were  males  and  204  females.  In  the  earliest  stage,  which  may  be 
met  with  accidentally,  the  disease  is  seen  to  begin  in  the  pyramids  and  calyces. 
Necrosis  and  caseation  proceed  rapidly,  and  the  colonies  of  tubercles  start 
throughout  the  pyramids  and  extend  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pel- 
vis. As  a  rule,  from  the  outset  it  is  a  tuberculous  pyo-nephrosis.  The  renal 
infection  may  result  from  direct  extension  of  the  disease  from  a  tuberculous 
vertebra.  It  may  be  confined  to  one  kidney,  or  progress  more  extensively 
in  one  than  in  the  other.  At  autopsy  both  organs  are  usually  found  en- 
larged. In  only  3  of  the  61  autopsies  previously  referred  to  was  the  disease 
unilateral.  One  kidney  may  be  completely  destroyed  and  converted  into  a 
series  of  cysts  containing  cheesy  substance — a  form  of  kidney  which  the  older 
writers  called  scrofulous.  In  the  putty-like  contents  of  these  cysts  lime  salts 
may  be  deposited.  In  other  instances  the  walls  of  the  pelvis  are  thickened 
and  cheesy,  the  pyramids  eroded,  and  caseous  nodules  are  scattered  through 
the  organ,  even  to  the  capsule,  which  may  be  thickened  and  adherent.  The 
other  organ  is  usually  less  affected,  and  shows  only  pyelitis  or  a  superficial 
necrosis  of  one  or  two  pyramids.  The  ureters  are  usually  thickened  and  the 
mucous  membrane  ulcerated  and  caseous.  Involvement  of  the  bladder,  vesi- 
culas  seminalcs,  and  testes  is  not  uncommon  in  males. 

The  SYMPTOMS  are  those  of  pyelitis.  Tlie  urine  may  be  purulent  for 
years,  and  there  may  be  little  or  no  distress.  Even  before  the  bladder  be- 
comes involved  micturition  is  frequent,  and  many  instances  are  mistaken 
for  cystitis.  The  frequent  micturition  is  in  part  due  to  an  initial  polyuria, 
in  part  to  refiex  irritation,  but  chiefly  to  a  non-tuberculous  inflammation 
over  the  trigone  of  the  bladder.  It  is  usually  the  earliest  and  most  constant 
symptom.  Hematuria,  of  a  mild  grade,  occurs  at  some  time  during  the 
course  of  the  disease  in  the  majority  of  the  cases.  Bull,  aching  pain  in  the 
lumbar  region  on  one  side  is  frequently  complained  of  and  may  be  the  first 
symptom.  The  condition  is  for  many  years  compatible  with  fair  health.  The 
curability  is  shown  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  so-called  scrofulous 
kidney,  converted  into  cysts  containing  a  putty-like  substance.  In  cases  in 
which  the  disease  becomes  advanced  and  ix)th  organs  are  affected  constitu- 
tional symptoms  are  more  marked.  There  is  irregular  fever,  wiUi  chills  and 
loss  of  weight  and  strength.  General  tuberculosis  is  common.  In  only  one 
of  my  cases  were  the  lungs  uninvolved.  In  a  case  at  the  Montreal  General 
Hospital  a  cyst  perforated  and  caused  fatal  peritonitis. 

Phvsical  examination  may  detect  special  tenderness  on  one  side,  or  tiie 
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kidney  may  be  palpable  in  front  on  deep  pressure;  but  tuberculoue  pyelo- 
nephritis seldom  causes  a  large  tumor.  Occasionally  the  peWiB  becomes 
enormously  distended;  but  thie  is  rare  in  comparison  with  ite  frequency  iti 
calculous  pyelitis.  The  urine  presents  changes  similar  to  thoeo-  of  ordinary 
calculous  pyelitis — pus-cells,  epithelium,  and  occasionally  definite  caseous 
masses.  It  is  nearly  ajw.ays  acid  in  reaction.  Albumin  is,  of  course,  present. 
Tubercle  bacilli  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  ordinary  methods.  Tube-casts 
are  not  often  seen. 

Diagnosis. — To  distinguish  the  condition  from  calculous  pyelitis  is  often 
difGcult.  Hemorrhage  may  be  present  in  both,  though  not  nearly  so  fre- 
quently in  the  tuberculous  disease.  Functional  hematuria,  to  which  Senator 
has  given  the  name  essential  renal  Kamaturia,  and  Xlemperer  that  of  angio- 
neurotic renal  hamaturia,  has  been  a  sourqc  of  error  in  diagnosis  and  hafl  led 
to  surgical  interference.  In  this  condition  it  is  highly  probable  that  bleeding 
from  the  kidney  can  occur  in  the  absence  of  any  definite  lesion  of  the  organ, 
although  Israel  denies  the  existence  of  such  an  anomaly.  The  subcutaneous 
injection  of  phenolsulphonephthalcin,  introduced  by  Rowntree  and  Geraghty, 
is  of  value  in  determining  tlie  Icidney  affected  and  its  functional  capacity. 
The  diagnosis  rests  on  three  points:  (1)  The  detection  of  some  focus  of 
tuberculosis,  as  in  the  testis;  (2)  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sedi- 
ment; and  (3)  the  use  of  tuberculin.  The  kidney  involved  is  now  easily  de- 
termined by  catheterizing  the  ureters. 

Tuberculoeis  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  will  be  considered  under  Addison's 
Disease. 

Tnbercnloiii  of  the  Ureter  and  Bladder, — This  rarely  occurs  as  a  pri- 
mary affection,  but  is  nearly  always  secondary  to  involvement  of  other  parts, 
particularly  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  In  the  case  of  uro-genital  tuberculosis, 
above  mentioned,  in  a  patient  who  died  of  heart-disease,  the  ureter,  just  where 
it  entered  the  bladder,  showed  a  fresh  patch  of  tuberculosis. 

Protracted  cystitis  which  has  come  on  without  apparent  cause  is  always 
suggestive  of  tuberculosis.  The  renal  regions,  the  testes,  and  the  prostate 
should  be  examined  with  care.  It  may  follow  a  pyclo-ncphritis,  or  be  asso- 
ciated with  primary  disease  of  the  prostate  or  vesiculie  seminales.  Primary 
tuberculosis  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder  may  simulate  stone. 

TabercaloBis  of  the  ProRtate  and  Tesicnls  Seminales. — The  prostate  is  fre- 
quently involved  in  tuberculosis  of  the  uro-genital  tract.  In  Krzyincki's 
cases,  of  15  males  the  prostate  was  involved  in  14:  and  the  vesiculie  seminalee 
in  11.  In  Orth's  cases  the  prostate  was  involved  in  18  of  the  37  cases  in 
males.  These  parts  are  much  more  frequently  involved  than  ordinary  post- 
mortem statistics  indicate.  Per  rectum  the  prostatic  Ipbes  are  felt  to  be 
occupied  by  hard  nodules  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  bean.  There  is  great 
irritability  of  the  bladder,  and  agonizing  pain  in  catheterization.  An  ex- 
tremely rare  lesion  is  primary  urethral  tuberculosis,  which  may  simulate 
stricture. 

TnbercoloBia  of  the  Testes. — This  somewhat  common  affection  may  be 
primary,  or,  more  frequently,  is  secondary  to  tuberculous  disease  elsewhere. 
Many  cases  occur  before  the  second  year,  and  it  is  stated  to  have  been  met 
with  in  the  fetus.  In  infants  it  is  serious  and  usually  assiicifttodwith  tubereu- 
loas  disease  in  other  parts.     In  9  cases  reported  by  Hutinel  and  Deschamps, 
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In  every  one  there  wu  a  general  affection.  In  20  caaes  reported  by  Jullien,  6 
were  nnder  one  year,  and  6  between  one  and  two  yean  old.  In  6  of  the  caMs 
both  tetUelee  were  affected,  fioplik  hoida  that  mogt  of  the  initancee  of 
UiIh  kind  are  cODgenital,  in  Baumgart«n'a  sense.  In  the  adult  the  tuberelea 
begin  within  the  BUbstance  of  the  gland,  but  in  children  the  tnnica  albuginea 
is  first  affected.  The  tubercle  does  not  always  undergo  caseation,  but  it  may 
present  a  number  of  embryonic  cells,  not  unlike  a.  sarcoma. 

Tubercle  of  the  testes  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  syphilis.  In 
the  latter  the  body  of  the  organ  is  most  often  affected,  there  is  less  pain,  and 
the  outlines  of  the  growth  are  more  nodular  and  irregular.  In  obscure  peri- 
toneal disease  the  detection  of  tubercle  in  a  testis  has  not  infrequently  led 
to  a  correct  diagnosis.  The  asaociation  of  the  two  conditions  is  not  uncom- 
mon. The  lesion  in  the  testis  may  heal  completely,  or  the  disease  may  become 
generalized.  General  infection  has  followed  operation.  Too  much  stress  can 
not  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  a  routine  examination  of  the  testes. 

Tuberotiloiii  of  tha  FtUopltn  Tabei,  Ovaries,  and  Utenu.— The  Fallopi- 
an tiAet  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  teat  of  genital  tuberculosis.  The  dis- 
ease may  be  primary  and  produce  a  most  characteristic  form  of  salpingitis, 
in  which  the  tubes  are  enlarged,  the  walls  thickened  and  infiltrated,  and  the 
content!  cheesy.  Adhesion  takes  place  between  the  flmbriie  and  the  ovanes, 
or  the  uterus  may  be  invaded.  The  condition  is  usually  bilateral.  It  may 
occur  in  young  children.  Although,  as  a  rule,  very  evident  to  the  naked 
eye,  there  are  specimens  resembling  ordinary  salpingitis,  which  show  on 
microscopic  examination  numerous  miliary  tubercles  (Welch  and  Williams). 
Tuberculous  salpingitis  may  cause  serious  local  disease  with  abscess  forma- 
tion, and  it  may  be  the  etarting-point  of  peritonitis. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  vvarif  is  always  secondary.  There  may  be  an  erup- 
tion of  tubercles  over  the  surface  in  an  extensive  involvement  of  the  stroma 
with  absceBS  formation. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  uterus  Is  very  rare.  Only  three  examples  have  come 
under  my  observation,  all  in  connet^ion  witli  pulmonary  phthisis.  It  may 
be  primary.  The  mucosa  of  the  fundus  is  thickened  and  caseous,  and  tuber- 
cles may  be  seen  in  the  muscular  tissue.  Occasionally  the  process  extends  to 
the  vagina. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  placenta  is  more  common  thsn  has  been  supposed. 
Of  20  placentas  from  tuberculous  women,  9  were  affected ;  5  of  these  were 
from  cases  of  advanced  disease  of  the  lung.     The  lesions  are  easily  overlooked. 

IX.    TUBERCULOSIS  OP  THE  MAMMAB¥  GLAND 

Mandry  (Bruns's  Beitragc,  viii)  has  collected  40  cases,  1  of  which  was 
in  A  male.  The  disease  is  most  common  between  the  fortieth  and  sixtieth 
yean.  The  breast  is  frequently  fistulous,  unevenly  indurated,  and  the  nipple 
Is  retracted.  The  fistulte  and  ulcers  present  a  characteristic  tuberculous 
aspect  There  is  also  a  cold  tuberculous  abscess  of  the  breast  The  axilUry 
glands  are  affected  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  cases.  The  disease  runs  a 
dironic  course  of  months  or  years.  The  diagnosis  can  be  made  by  the  general 
appearance  of  the  fistulsB  and  ulcers,  and  by  the  existence  of  tubercle  bacilli. 
The  prognosis  is  not  serious,  if  total  eradication  of  the  disease  be  possible. 
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la  1836  Bedor  described  an  hypertrophy  of  the  breast  in  the  subjects  of 
pulmonar;  taberculoBU.  As  a  rule,  if  one  gland  is  involved,  usually  on  the 
aide  of  the  affected  lung,  as  already  mentioned,  the  condition  is  one  of  chronic 
interstitial  maniniitis,  and  is  not  tuberculous. 

X.    TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM 

Kyocardinm. — Scattered  miliary  tubercles  are  Bometimes  met  with  in  the 
acute  disease.  Larger  caseous  tubercles  are  excessively  rare,  A.  Moser  found  . 
4G  cases  on  record.  There  is  also  a  sclerotic  tuberculous  myocarditis.  The 
infection  often  passes  from  a  mediastinal  gland. 

Endocardiiim. — In  21Ci  autopsies  in  cases  of  chronic  phthisis  I  found 
endocarditis  in  1^.  It  was  present  in  only  151  among  more  than  11,000 
autopsies  on  tuberculous  cases  (G.  W.  Norris).  As  a  rule,  it  is  a  secondary 
form,  the  result  of  a  mixed  infection,  so  common  in  pulmonary  tuberculoeis. 
A  true  tuberculous  endocarditis  does,  however,  occur,  directly  dependent  upon 
infection  with  the  bacillus  of  Koch.  As  a  rule,  it  is  a  vegetative  endocardi- 
tis, not  to  be  distinguished  from  that  caused  by  a  streptococcus  or  staphylo- 
coccus.    In  rare  cases,  however,  caseous  tubercles  develop. 

Arteriei. — Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  larger  blood-vessels  is  very  rare, 
and  is  usually  the  result  of  invasion  from  without.  The  disease  may,  how- 
ever, occur  in  a  large  artery  and  not  result  from  external  invasion.  In  a  case 
of  chronic  tuberculosis  Flexner  found  a  fresh  tuberculous  growth  in  the  aorta, 
which  had  no  connection  with  cheesy  masses  outside  the  vessel.  Simmitsky 
has  collected  18  cases  of  tul>ercuIosis  of  the  aorta. 

In  the  lungs  and  other  organs  attacked  by  tuberculosis  the  arteries  are 
involved  in  an  acute  infiltration  which  usually  leads  to  thrombosis,  or  tuber- 
dea  may  develop  in  the  walls  and  proceed  to  caseation  and  softening,  fre* 
qnently  with  a  resulting  haemorrhage.  By  extension  into  vessels,  particu- 
larly veins,  the  bacilli  are  widely  distributed  with  the  production  of  miliary 
tuberculosis. 

XL    THE  PR00N08I8  IN  TUBERCULOSIS 

The  parable  of  the  sower  already  referred  to  expresses  better  than  in  any 
other  way  the  question  of  individual  predisposition.  There  are  five  groups 
of  cases  of  tuberculous  infection.  1,  Those  who  become  infected  and  recover 
spontaneously  without  knowiug  they  have  been  infected.  2.  Mild  infections 
which  produce  slight  symptoms,  recovery  following  after  a  few  months  of 
change  of  air  or  special  treatment.  3.  Cases  with  well-marked  signs  of  lung  dis- 
ease in  which  thorough  treatment  is  followed  by  complete  recovery.  4.  Cases 
with  extensive  local  disease  and  cavity  formation  in  which  arrest  takes  place 
and  the  patients  live  for  many  years.  6.  The  cases  in  which  the  infection  is  of 
sudi  a  type  that  death  follows  no  matter  what  is  done.  The  late  Austin 
Flint,  facile  princeps  among  American  students  of  the  disease,  called  atten- 
lion  to  the  self-limitation  and  intrinsic  tendency  to  recovery  in  pulmonary 
tnberculoflis.  This  natural  tendency  to  cure  is  still  more  strikingly  shown 
in  lymphatic  and  bone  tuberculosis. 

The  following  may  be  considered  favorable  circumstances  in  the  prognosis 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis:  An  early  diagnosis,  a  good  family  history,  previ- 
ous good  health,  a  strong  digestion,  a  suitable  environment,  and  an  insidious 
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onset,  without  high  k-wr,  and  witliuut  extensive  {inoitnionic  consolidation. 
Cases  beginning  with  pleurisy  seem  to  run  a  more  protracted  and  more  favor- 
able course.  Repeated  attacks  of  htemoptyais  are  nnfavorablc.  When  well 
established  the  course  of  tuberculosis  in  any  organ  is  marked  by  intervale  of 
weeks  or  montlis  in  which  the  fever  lessens,  the  sjTnptoms  subside,  and  there  is 
improvement  in  the  general  health. 

In  pulmonary  eases  the  duration  is  extremely  variable.  Laennec  placed 
the  average  duration  at  two  years,  and  for  the  majority  of  cases  this  is  per- 
haps a  correct  estimate.  Pollock's  large  statistics  of  over  3,500  cases  sliow  a 
mean  duration  of  the  disease  of  over  two  years  and  a  half.  Williams's  analy- 
sis of  1,000  cases  in  private  practice  shows  a  much  more  protracted  course, 
as  the  average  duration  was  over  seven  years. 

Tnbercnloais  and  Uarri^e. — ^Under  the  subject  of  prognosis  comee  the 
question  of  the  marriage  of  persons  who  have  had  tuberculosis,  or  in  whose 
family  the  disease  prevails.  The  following  brief  statements  may  be  made 
with  reference  to  it: 

(a)  Subjects  with  healed  lymphatic  or  bone  tuberculosis  marry  with  per- 
sonal impunity  and  may  beget  healthy  children.  It  is  undeniable,  however, 
that  in  such  families  scrofula,  caries  of  the  bone,  arthritis,  cerebral  and  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  are  more  common.  The  risks,  however,  are  such  as  may 
properly  be  taken. 

(6)  The  question  of  marriage  of  a  person  who  has  arrested  or  cured  lung 
tuberculosis  is  more  difficult  to  decide.  In  a  male  the  personal  risk  is  not 
80  great;  and  when  the  health  and  strength  are  good,  the  external  environ- 
ment favorable,  and  the  family  history  not  extremely  bad,  the  experiment — 
for  it  is  such — is  often  successful,  and  many  healthy  and  happy  families  are 
begotten  under  these  circumstances.  In  women  tlie  question  is  complicated 
with  that  of  child-bearing,  which  increases  the  risks  enormously.  With  a 
localized  lesion,  absence  of  hereditary  taint,  good  physique,  and  favorable 
environment  marriage  might  be  permitted.  When  tuberculosis  has  existed, 
however,  in  a  girl  whose  family  history  is  bad,  whose  cheat  expansion  is  slight, 
and  whose  physique  is  below  the  standard,  the  physician  should,  if  possible, 
place  his  veto  upon  marriage. 

(c)  With  existing  disease,  fever,  bacilli,  etc.,  marriage  should  bo  prohib- 
ited. Pregnancy  usually  hastens  the  process,  though  it  may  be  hold  in  abey- 
ance. After  parturition  the  disease  advances  rapidly.  There  is  much  trutli, 
indeed,  in  the  remark  of  Dubois:  "If  a  woman  threatened  with  phthisis 
marries,  she  may  bear  the  firHt  accouchement  well;  a  second,  with  difficulty; 
a  third,  ncTcr."     Conception  may  occur  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease. 

XII.    PROPHYLAXIS  IN  TUBERCULOSIS 

General. —Among  the  more  important  measures  may  he  mentioned  the 
following:  First,  education  of  the  public.  Much  has  been  done  in  this  direc- 
tion by  the  antituberculosis  crusade,  which  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
many  active  societies,  and  has  stimulated  widespread  interest  in  the  disease. 
Secondly,  the  placing  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  on  the  list  of  reportable  dis- 
easeB.  This  gives  the  board  of  health  control  of  the  situation,  and.  as  the 
New  York  experience  has  demonstrated,  is  perhaps  the  most  helpful  measure 
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in  the  prophylaxis.  I'liirdly,  the  improved  sanitary  condition  of  the  poor, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  housing.  Fourthly,  direct  preventive  meas- 
ures, such  as  tlio  enat^tnient  of  laws  against  spitting  in  public,  the  proper 
disinfection  and  cleaning  of  the  roonie  and  houees  which  have  been  occupied 
by  tuberculous  patients,  and  tlie  careful  inspection  of  dairies  and  abattoirs. 
Fifthly,  in  the  large  cities,  organization  of  sanatoria  and  hospitals  for  early 
curable  and  late  incurable  cases,  and  the  establishment  of  separate  dispen- 
saries with  a  system  of  visiting  the  patients  at  their  homes  by  specially 
assigned  nurses.  Lastly,  the  care  of  the  sputum  of  the  consumptive.  Thorough 
boiling  or  putting  it  into  the  fire  is  sufficient.  In  Gospitals  it  is  well  to  have 
printed  directions  as  to  the  care  of  tlie  sputum,  and  also  printed  cards  for  out- 
patients, giving  tlie  most  important  rules.  It  should  be  explained  to  the 
patient  that  the  only  risk,  practically,  is  from  tliis  source. 

IndividnBl. — Individual  prophylaxis  in  the  case  of  delicate  children  is 
most  important.  An  infant  born  of  tuberculous  parents,  or  of  a  family  in 
which  consumption  pryvails,  should  be  brought  up  with  the  greatest  care  and 
guarded  most  particularly  against  catarrhal  affections  of  all  kinds.  Special 
attention  should  tie  given  to  tlie  throat  and  nose,  and  on  the  first  indication 
of  mouth-breathing,  or  any  obstruction  of  the  naso-pharynx,  a  careful  ex- 
amination should  be  made  for  adenoid  vegetations.  The  child  should  be  clad 
in  flannel  and  live  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible,  avoiding  close  rcoma. 
It  is  a  good  practice  to  sponge  the  throat  and  chest  night  and  morning  with 
cold  water.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  diet  and  to  the  mode  of 
feeding.  The  meals  should  be  at  regular  hours  and  the  food  plain  and  sub- 
stantial. From  the  outset  the  child  should  be  encouraged  to  drink  freely  of 
milk.  Unfortunately,  in  these  cases  there  seems  to  be  an  uncontrollable 
arersion  to  fats  of  all  kinds.  As  the  child  grows  older,  systematically  regu- 
lated exercise  or  a  course  of  pulmonary  gymnastics  may  be  taken.  In  the 
choice  of  an  occupation  preference  should  be  given  to  an  out-of-door  life. 
Families  with  a  marked  predisposition  to  tuberculosis  shonid,  if  possible, 
reside  in  an  equable  climate.  The  possibility  of  a  protective  inoculation  has 
been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Webb  and  Williams,  as  monkeys  so  pro- 
tected can  be  exposed  successfully  in  situations  favorable  to  infection.  It  is 
stated  that  the  method  has  been  used  with  success  in  children. 

The  trifling  ailments  of  children  should  be  carefully  watched.  In  the 
convalescence  from  the  fevers  which  so  frequently  prove  dangerous  the  great- 
eat  caation  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  catching  cold.  Cod-liver  oil,  the 
syrap  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  and  arsenic  may  he  given.  As  mentioned,  care 
of  the  throat  in  these  children  is  very  important.  Enlarged  tonsils  should 
be  removed. 

Xin.    TREATMENT  OP  TUBERCULOSIS 

The  Hatnral  or  Spontaneous  Cure. — The  spontaneous  healing  of  local 
tuberculosis  is  an  every-day  affair.  A  rnajority  of  those  infected  never  have 
the  disease,  t.  e.,  they  recover  without  symptoms,  without  the  slight  lesion 
having  disturbed  the  health.  Many  cases  of  adenitis  and  disease  of  the  bone 
or  of  the  joints  terminate  favorably.  The  healing  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
is  shown  clinically  by  the  recovery  of  patients  in  whose  sputum  elastic  tissue 
and  bacilli  l>ave  been  found;  anatomically,  by  the  presence  of  lesions  in  all 
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stages  of  repair.  In  the  granulation  products  and  associated  pneumonia  a 
scar-tissue  is  formed,  while  the  smaller  caseous  areas  become  impregnated  with 
lime  salts.  To  such  conditions  alone  should  the  term  healing  be  applied. 
When  the  fibroid  change  encapsulates  but  does  not  involve  the  entire  tubercu- 
lous tissue,  the  tubercle  may  be  termed  involuted  or  quiescent,  but  is  not 
destroyed.  When  cavities  of  any  size  have  formed,  healing,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  does  not  occur.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  specimen  vhich  would 
indicate  that  a  vomica  had  cicatrized.  Cavities  may  be  greatly  reduced  in 
size — indeed,  an  entire  scries  of  them  may  be  so  contracted  by  scleroeis  of  the 
tissue  about  them  that  an  upper  lobe,  in  which  this  process  most  frequently 
occurs,  may  be  reduced  to  a  third  of  its  ordinary  dimensions.  Laennec  under- 
stood thoroughly  this  natural  process  of  cure  in  tuberculosis,  and  recognized 
the  frequency  with  which  old  tuberculous  lesions  occurred  in  the  lungs.  He 
described  cicatrices  completes  and  cicatrices  fistuleuses,  the  latter  being  the 
shrunken  cavities  communicating  with  the  bronchi ;  and  remarked  that,  as 
tubercles  growing  in  the  glands,  which  are  called  scrofula,  often  heal,  why 
should  not  the  same  take  place  in  the  lungs? 

There  is  an  old  German  axiom,  "Jedermann  hal  am  Ende  ein  biscken 
Tubercvlose"  a  statement  partly  borne  out  by  the  statistics  showing  the  pro- 
portions of  eases  in  persona  dying  of  all  disease  in  whom  quiescent  or  tuber- 
culous lesions  are  found  in  tlie  lunge.  We  lind  at  the  apices  the  following 
conditions,  which  have  been  held  to  signify  healed  tuberculous  processes: 
(a)  Thickening  of  the  pleura,  usually  at  the  posterior  surface  of  the  apex, 
with  subadjacent  induration  for  a  distance  of  a  few  millimetres.  This  has, 
perhaps,  no  greater  signifieance  than  the  milky  patch  on  the  pericardium. 
(h)  Puckered  cicatrices  at  the  apei,  depressing  the  pleura,  and  on  section 
lowing  a  large  pigmented,  fibrous  scar.  The  bronchioles  in  the  neighborhood 
may  be  dilated,  but  there  are  neither  tubercles  nor  cheesy  masses.  This  laicy 
sometimes,  but  not  always,  indicate  a  healed  tuberculous  lesion,  (c)  Pnck- 
ered  cicatrices  with  cheesy  or  cretaceous  nodules,  and  with  scattered  tubercles 
in  the  vicinity,  (d)  The  cicatrices  fistuleuses  of  Laennec,  in  which  the  fibroid 
puckering  has  reduc-ed  the  size  of  one  or  more  cavities  which  communicate 
directly  with  the  bronchi. 

General  Keaiims. — The  cure  of  tuberculosis  is  a  question  of  nutrition; 
digestion  and  assimilation  control  the  situation;  as  a  rule,  make  a  patient 
grow  fat  and  strong,  and  the  local  disease  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 
There  are  three  indications :  First,  to  piace  the  patient  in  surroundings  most 
favorable  for  the  maintenance  of  a  maximum  degree  of  nutrition;  second,  to 
take  such  measures  as,  in  a  local  or  general  way,  influence  the  tuberculous 
processes;  third,  to  alleviate  symptoms. 

Open-air  Theatment. — The  value  of  fresh  air  and  out-of-door  life  is  well 
illustrated  by  an  experiment  of  Trudeau.  Inoculated  rabbits  confined  in  a 
dark,  damp  place  rapidly  succumbed,  while  others,  allowed  to  run  wild,  either 
recovered  or  show  slight  lesions.  It  is  the  same  in  human  tuberculosis.  A 
patient  confined  to  the  house — particularly  in  the  close,  overheated,  stuffy 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  or  treated  in  a  hospital  ward — is  in  a  position  analogous 
to  that  of  the  rabbit  confined  to  a  hutch  in  the  cellar;  whereas  a  patient  living 
in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  has  chances 
comparable  to  (hose  of  the  rabbit  running  wild. 
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The  open-air  treatment  of  tubereulosia  may  be  carried  out  at  home,  by 
diange  of  reeidence  to  a  suitable  climate,  or  in  a  sanatorium. 

(a)  At  Home. — In  a  majority  of  all  cases  the  patient  has  to  be  cared  for 
in  his  own  home,  end,  if  in  the  city,  under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances. 
Much,  however,  may  be  done  even  in  cities  to  promote  arrest  by  insisting 
upon  systematic  treatment.  How  much  may  be  done  by  care  and  instruction 
18  shown  hy  the  suceesa  of  J,  H.  Pratt's  tuberculosis  classes.  As  not  five  per 
cent,  of  the  patients  can  be  dealt  with  in  sanatoria,  it  is  surprising  and  grati- 
fying to  see  how  Buccessful  the  home  treatment  may  be.  Even  in  cities  the 
patients  may  be  trained  to  sleep  out  of  doors,  and  the  results  obtained  by 
I'ratt,  Millett,  and  others  are  as  good  as  any  that  have  been  published.  While 
there  is  fever  the  patient  should  be  at  rest  in  bed,  and  night  and  day  the 
windows  should  be  open,  bo  that  he  may  be  exposed  freeJy  to  the  fresh  air. 
l^w  temperature  is  not  a  contra-indication.  If  there  is  a  balcony  or  a  suit- 
able yard  or  garden,  on  the  brighter  days  the  patient  may  be  wrapped  up 
and  put  in  a  reclining  chair  or  on  a  sofa.  The  important  thing  is  for  the 
phyaician  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  neither  the  cough,  fever,  night  sweats, 
and  not  even  hemoptysis  contra-indicate  a  full  e}cpo8ure  to  the  fresh  air.  In 
country  places  this  can  be  carried  out  much  more  effectively.  In  the  summer 
the  patient  should  be  out  of  doors  for  at  least  eleven  or  twelve  hours,  and  in 
winter  six  or  eight  hours.  At  night  the  room  should  be  cool  and  thoroughly 
well  ventilated.  It  may  require  several  months  of  this  rest  treatment  in  the 
open  air  before  the  temperature  falls  to  normal. 

(b)  Treatment  in  Sanatoria. — Perhaps  the  most  important  advance  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  has  been  in  tiie  establishment  in  favorable  localiti^ 
of  institutions  in  which  patients  are  made  to  live  according  to  strict  rules. 
To  Brehmer,  of  Gobersdorf,  we  owe  the  successful  execution  of  this  plan, 
which  haa  been  followed  in  Germany  with  most  gratifying  results.  In  the 
United  States  the  zeal,  energy,  and  scientific  devotion  of  Edward  L.  Trudeau 
have  demonstrated  its  feasihiltty,  and  the  Saranac  institution  has  become  a 
model  of  its  kind.  The  results  at  hundreds  of  institutions  demonstrate  the 
great  importance  of  system  and  rigid  discipline  id  carrying  out  a  succesaful 
treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Much  has  been  done  in  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent  to  promote  the  sanatorium  treatment  of  tuberen- 
losis.  The  past  ten  years  have  been  rich  in  experience.  Tlie  good  results 
have  quite  justified  the  heavy  expenditure  of  money.  In  many  places  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  with  an  inexpensive  plant  excellent  results  may  be 
<^tained.  A  reaction  has  naturally  followed  the  "stuffing"  plan  of  feeding, 
and  more  reasonable  methods  are  now  employed.  The  "absolute  rest"  plan 
has  been  modified  to  meet  individual  cases.  The  all-important  matter  is  the 
establishment  near  to  the  large  cities  of  public  sanatoria  for  the  treatment  of 
casea  in  the  early  stages.  There  should  be  opened  in  the  large  general  hos- 
pitals special  out-patient  departments  for  tuberculous  patients,  from  which 
suitable  cases  could  be  sent  to  the  sanatoria.  Much  discussion  has  taken 
place  88  to  the  result  of  sanatorium  treatment.  Personally  I  am  stongly 
convinced  of  its  extraordinary  benefits  in  suitable  cases.  To  pay  a  visit  with 
Dr.  Bardwell  to  the  King  Edward  Sanatorium  at  Midhuret  and  see  nearly 
every  one  of  100  early  cases  looking  in  good  condition  with  fresh  air,  judicious 
rest,  proper  exercise  and  diet,  without  dniga  and  without  tuberculin,  im- 
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preBBefl  one  immenBely  with  the  value  of  the  method.  Statistics  are  notori- 
ously  uncertain,  but  there  i8  perhaps  no  institution  of  the  English-speaking 
world  in  which  greater  care  haa  been  taken  to  trace  the  after-history  of  the 
patients  than  at  the  Adirondack  Sanatorium,  founded  by  Dr.  Trudeau.  The 
total  number  of  patients  from  the  years  1885  to  1909  incluaiye  was  2,878. 
It  has  been  impossible  to  trace  306  of  these.  Of  the  remaining  3,673,  1,512 
were  hving  (1911)  and  1,160  dead. 

(c)  Climatic  Treatment. — This,  after  all,  is  only  a  modification  of  the 
open-air  method.  The  first  qucBtion  to  be  decided  is  whether  the  patient  is 
fit  to  be  sent  from  home.  In  many  instances  it  is  a  positive  hardship,  A 
patient  with  well-marked  cavities,  hectic  fever,  night  sweats,  and  emaciation 
is  much  better  at  home,  and  the  physician  should  not  be  too  much  infiuenced 
by  the  importunities  of  the  sick  man  or  his  friends.  The  requirements  of  a 
suitable  climate  are  a  pure  atmosphere,  an  eqvable  temperature  not  subject  to 
rapid  Toriations,  and  a  maximum  amount  of  sunshine.  Given  these  three 
factors,  it  makes  little  difference  where  a  patient  goes,  so  long  as  he  lives  an 
outdoor  life.  Major  Woodruff  believes  that  sunshine  may  be  hurtful,  and 
he  has  collected  statistics  to  show  that  tuberculosis  is  more  prevalent  and 
more  fatal  among  the  dark  races,  who  live  where  the  sun  shines  the  brightest. 
The  point  is  one  of  interest,  but  I  do  not  think  the  case  against  the  sun  is 
made  out.  The  different  climates  may  be  grouped  into  the  high  altitudes, 
the  dry,  warm  climates,  and  the  moist,  warm  climates.  Among  high  alti- 
tudes in  the  United  States,  the  Colorado  resorts  are  the  most  important.  Of 
others,  those  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  have  been  growing  rapidly.  The 
rarefaction  of  the  air  in  high  altitudes  is  of  benefit  in  increasing  the  respira- 
tory movements  in  pulmonary  disease,  but  brings  about  in  time  a  condition  of 
dilatation  of  the  air-vesicles  and  a  permanent  increase  in  the  size  of  the  chest 
which  is  a  marked  disadvantage  when  such  persona  attempt  subsequently  to 
reside  at  the  sea-level.  The  great  advantage  of  these  western  resorts  is  that 
they  are  in  progressive,  prosperous  countries,  in  which  a  man  may  find  means 
of  livelihood  and  live  in  comfort.  In  Europe  the  chief  resorts  at  high  alti- 
tudes are  Davos,  Les  Avaifts,  and  St.  Moritz.  Of  resorts  at  a  moderate  alti- 
tude, Asheville  and  the  Adirondacks  are  the  best  known  in  America.  The 
Adirondack  cure  has  become  of  late  years  quite  famous.  One  very  decided 
advantage  is  that  after  arrest  of  the  diseaae  the  patient  can  return  to  the  sea- 
level  without  any  special  risk.  The  cases  most  suitable  for  high  altitudes  are 
those  in  which  the  disease  ia  limited,  without  much  cavity  formation,  and 
without  much  emaciation.  The  thin,  irritable  patients  with  chronic  tubercu- 
losis and  a  good  deal  of  emphysema  are  better  at  the  sea-level.  The  cold 
winter,  climate  seems  to  be  of  decided  advantage  in  tuberculosis,  and  in  the 
Adirondacks,  where  the  temperature  falls  sometimes  to  20°  or  even  more  below 
zero,  the  patients  are  able  to  lead  an  out-of-door  life  throughout  the  entire 
winter.  ' 

Of  the  moist,  warm  climates,  in  America  Florida  and  the  Bermudas,  in 
Europe  the  Madeira  Islands,  and  in  Great  Britain  Eastbourne  Bournemouth, 
Torquay,  and  Falmouth  are  the  beat  known.  Of  the  dry,  warm  climates, 
Southern  California  in  the  United  States  is  the  most  satisfactory.  Many  of 
the  health  resorts  in  the  Southern  States,  such  as  Aiken,  Thomosville,  and 
SlunmerviUe,  are  delightful  winter  climates  for  tuberculous  cases.     Egypt, 
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Algiers,  and  the  Kiviera  are  the  most  satisfactory  resorts  for  patients  from 
Europe. 

Other  con ei derations  which  should  influence  the  choice  of  a  locality  are 
good  accomroodations  and  good  food.  It  is  also  important  to  be  under  the 
care  of  a  competent  physician.  Very  much  is  said  concerning  the  choice  of 
locality  in  the  different  stages  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but  when  the  dis- 
ease is  limited  to  an  ape.\,  in  a  man  of  fairly  good  personal  and  family  his- 
tory, the  chances  are  that  he  may  fight  a  winning  battle  if  he  lives  out  of 
doors  in  any  climate,  whether  high,  dry,  and  cold,  or  low,  moist,  and  warm. 
With  bilateral  disease  and  cavity  formation  there  is  but  little  hope  of  penna- 
nent  cure,  and  the  mild  or  warm  climates  are  preferable. 

Heunm  which,  by  their  Local  or  General  Action,  Influence  the  Tnberoii- 
lotu  Process. — ^Under  this  heading  we  may  consider  the  specific,  the  dietetic, 
and  the  general  medicinal  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

(a)  Specific  Treatment.— Introduced  by  Koch  in  1890,  the  tuberculin 
treatment  soon  fell  into  disfavor,  but,  in  spite  of  the  bad  results  that  naturally 
followed  its  injudicious  use,  certain  men  (among  them,  particularly,  Trudeau) 
continued  to  use  it.  Of  late  yeara  there  has  been  a  reaction  in  its  favor,  and 
now  tuberculin  is  again  lauded  by  some  fanatics  as  the  one  and  only  means 
of  cure  in  the  disease.  Unquestionably  in  suitable  cases  it  has  a  very  bene- 
ficial inftuence;  the  difficulty  is  to  decide  which  they  are.  At  present  so 
indiscriminate  is  its  use  that  an  estimation  of  the  results  is  very  difficult. 
The  preliminary  question  arises  as  to  what  justifies  the  diagnosis  of  tubercu- 
losis, and  it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  results  obtained  by  different  ob- 
servers. Anybody,  by  any  method,  can  secure  100  per  cent,  of  cures  in  the 
so-called  "closed"  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  As  Hamman  states  very  sensibly : 
"it  in  the  case  of  every  patient  who  presents  himself  for  examination  and 
shows  some  trifling  deviation  from  the  normal  physical  signs  a  diagnosis  of 
tuberculosis  is  made,  or  if  tuberculin  is  made  the  ultimate  test  of  a  correct 
diagnosis,  similar  results  may  be  obtained  with  any  or  with  no  method."  A 
variety  of  preparations  come  under  the  name  Tuberculin:  0,  T.  and  T.  B., 
which  are  Koch's  old  and  new  preparations ;  Deny's  tuberculin,  bonillon  pttre, 
known  as  B.  F.,  and  a  bacillary  emulsion  of  Koch,  B.  E.  If  given  in  accord- 
ance with  Wright's  instructions,  the  smallest  dose  which  will  bring  out  a 
response  should  be  used,  l/SOOO  or  1/1000  mgm.  and  re-inoculations  are 
made  at  intervals  of  from  one  to  two  weeks.  If  the  tuberculo-opsonic  index 
rises,  it  is  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  injections  are  helpful,  and  the 
amount  is  gradually  increased  when  it  is  found  that  the  dose  previously  given 
ceases  to  bring  out  a  sufficient  response.  It  is  administered  to  afebrile 
patients.  It  is  no  longer  thought  desirable — quite  the  contrary,  in  fact — to 
get  a  aevere  general  reaction,  particularly  as  this  may  be  associated  with 
marked  focal  reactions.  The  aim  striven  for  is  to  get  as  high  a  grade  of 
tuberculin  tolerance  aa  possible.  Trudeau,  who  had  probably  the  longest  in- 
dividual experience  of  anyone  using  tuberculin,  began  with  doses  so  small 
that  no  reaction  is  produced;  then  the  dnse  is  cautiously  raised,  avoiding  the 
slightest  reaction.  On  the  other  hand,  Wilkinson  begins  with  a  very  high 
dose,  and  uses  the  tuberculin  in  a  much  wider  range  of  cases. 

(6)  DiBTHTfc  Treatment. — The  outlook  in  tuberculosis  depends  much 
upon  the  digestion.     It  is  rare  to  see  recovery  in  a  patient  in  whom  there  is 
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persistent  gastric  trouble,  and  the  physician  ahould  ever  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  in  this  disease  the  primtB  via  control  the  position.  The  early  nauEea 
and  loss  of  appetite  in  many  cases  are  serious  obstacles.  Many  patients  loatlie 
food  of  all  kinds.  A  change  of  air  or  a  sea  voyage  may  promptly  restore  the 
appetite.  When  either  of  these  is  impossible,  and  if,  ae  is  almost  always  the 
ease,  fever  is  present,  the  patient  should  be  placed  at  rest,  kept  in  the  open  air 
nearly  all  day,  and  fed  at  stated  intervals  with  small  quantities  either  of 
milk,  buttermilk,  or  koumyss,  alternating  if  necessary  with  meat  juice  and 
egg  albumin.  Some  patients  who  are  disturbed  by  eggs  and  milk  do  well  on 
koumyss.  It  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  Debove's  method  of  over-alimenta- 
tion or  forced  feeding.  The  stomach  is  first  washed  out  with  cold  water,  and 
then,  through  the  tube,  a  mixture  is  given  containing  a  litre  of  milk,  an  egg, 
and  100  grams  of  very  finely  powdered  meat.  This  is  given  three  times  a 
day.  Sometimes  the  patients  will  take  this  mixture  without  the  unpleasant 
necessity  of  the  stomach-tube,  in  which  case  a  smaller  amount  may  be  given. 
Raw  eggs  are  very  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  over-feeding,  and  may  be  taken 
in  the  intervals  between  the  meals.  Beginning  with  one  three  times  a  day  the 
number  may  be  increased  to  two,  three,  or  even  four  at  a  time.  In  the  Ger- 
man sanatoria  a  very  special  feature  is  this  over-feeding,  even  when  fever  is 
present.  R.  W.  Philip  advisee  a  raw  meat  diet — zomotberapy — half  a  pound 
three  times  a  day,  either  minced  or  as  a  soup. 

In  many  cases  the  digestion  is  not  at  all  disturbed  and  the  patient  can 
take  an  ordinary  diet.  It  is  remarkable  how  rapidly  the  appetite  and  diges- 
tion improve  with  the  fresh-air  treatment,  even  in  patients  who  have  to  remain 
in  the  city.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  medicines  do  not  disturb  the  stom- 
ach. Not  infrequently  the  aweet  syrups  used  in  the  cough  mixtures,  cod-liver 
oil.  creosote,  and  the  hypophosphites  produce  irritation,  and  by  interfering 
with  digestion  do  more  harm  than  good.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hitter  tonics, 
with  acids,  and  the  various  malt  preparations  are  often  moat  satisfactory. 
The  indications  for  alcohol  in  tuberculosis  are  enfeebled  digestion  with  fever, 
a  weak  heart,  and  rapid  pulse.  A  routine  administration  is  not  advisable, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  its  persisicnt  use  promotes  fibroid  processes  in 
the  tuberculous  areas.  In  the  advanced  stages,  particularly  when  the  tem- 
periiture  is  low  between  eight  and  ten  in  the  morning,  whisky  and  milk,  or 
whisky,  egg,  and  milk  may  be  given  with  great  advantage.  The  red  wines 
are  also  beneficial  in  moderate  quantities. 

(c)  EsEKCisE. — It  is  found  as  a  rule  that  the  patient  with  fever  does 
best  at  absolute  rest,  and  tliat  exercise  should  only  be  taken  after  an  afebrile 
period,  and  then  very  gradually.  It  has  long  been  known  .that  following 
exercise  the  temperature  is  raised,  and  Paterson,  of  Frimly,  has  adopted  a 
method  of  graded  exercises  which  have  yielded  excellent  results.  The  plan 
is  based  upon  the  view  that  physical  exercise  induces  auto-inoculation,  the 
extent  of  which  may  be  controlled  by  the  amount  of  muscular  effort.  By  a 
study  of  the  fever-chart,  the  body  weight,  the  amount  of  sputum,  and  the 
appetite  the  rate  of  progress  may  be  estimated.  The  febrile  patient  is 
regarded  as  one  in  whom  the  auto-inoculation  ia  excessive.  To  overcome 
this  the  patient  is  immobilized  in  bed  so  far  as  possible,  and  not  allowed  to 
make  any  movements  whatever.  The  effect  of  this  is  often  remarkable  in 
reducing  the  fever.     Once  afebrile,  the  principal  element    in  the  treatment 
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is  tlio  induction  of  an  auto-inoculation  by  exerciaee,  whicli  Pat^rson  beUeves 
have  very  much  the  eame  effect  as  a  doae  of  tuberculin,  A  scheme  of  graded 
labor  has  been  devised,  which  has  many  advantages  in  sanatorium  life,  and 
the  results  obtained  at  Frimly  are  certainly  very  gratifying. 

(d)  Immohilizinq  the  Luno  by  Induction  of  Pneomothohax. — 
Years  ago  C'ayley  induced  pneumothorax  in  a  case  of  hsemoptysis.  The 
method  never  came  into  general  use ;  but,  on  the  principle  of  keeping  an 
inflamed  organ  at  rest,  this  method  has  been  advocated  in  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis by  Forlanini  and  by  J.  B.  Murphy.  Sterile  nitrogen  is  introduced  into 
the  pleural  cavity  through  a  thin,  hollow  needle.  It  is  best  to  use  a  special 
apparatus  with  a  water-manometer,  so  that  measured  quantities  may  be 
injected.  At  first  from  200  to  300  c.  c. ;  later  as  much  as  500  c.  c.  are  intro- 
duced, at  intervals  of  a  day  or  every  other  day,  until  the  lung  is  completely 
collapsed,  and  until  there  is  a  positive  interpleural  pressure  of  from  6  to 
10  cm.  of  water.  The  method  has  been  widely  practiced  in  America  and  on 
the  Continent,  with  excellent  results,  it  is  claimed,  in  certain  cases;  but 
there  are  dangers,  as  hffimoptysia,  serous  effusion,  and  empyema,  and  a  serious 
objection  is  the  duration  of  the  treatment,  as  the  pleural  cavity  requires  to 
be  refilled  every  month  or  two. 

(e)  GENEim.  Medical  Treatment. — No  medicinal  agents  have  any 
special  or  peculiar  action  upon  tuberculous  processes.  The  influence  which 
they  exert  is  upon  the  general  nutrition,  increasing  the  physiological  resist- 
ance, and  rendering  the  tissues  less  susceptible  to  invasion.  The  following 
are  the  most  important  remedies  which  seem  to  act  in  this  manner: 

Creosote,  which  may  be  administered  in  capsules,  in  increasing  doses,  be- 
ginning with  1  minim  three  times  a  day  and,  if  well  borne,  increasing  the 
dose  to  8  or  10  minims.  It  may  also  be  given  in  solution  with  tincture  of 
cardamon  and  alcohol.  It  is  an  old  remedy,  strongly  recommended  by 
Addison,  and  the  reports  of  Jaccoud,  Fraentzel,  and  many  others  show 
that  it  has  a  positive  value  in  the  disease.  It  may  be  used  as  an  inhala- 
tion. Quaiacol  may  be  given  as  a  substitute,  either  internally  or  hypoder- 
mically, 

Cod-Hver  Oil. — In  glandular  and  bone  tuberculosis  this  remedy  is  un- 
doubtedly beneficial  in  improving  the  nutrition.  In  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
its  action  is  less  certain,  and  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  the  unbounded  confidence 
which  it  enjoyed  for  so  many  years.  It  should  be  given  in  small  doses,  not 
more  than  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day  after  meals.  It  seems  to  act  better 
in  children  than  in  adults.  Fever  and  gastric  irritation  are  contra-indi cations 
li>  its  use.  When  it  is  not  well  borne,  a  dessertspoonful  of  rich  cream  three 
times  a  day  is  an  excellent  substitute.  The  clotted  or  Devonshire  cream  is 
preferable. 

The  Hypopkosphites. — These  in  various  forms  are  useful  tonics,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  have  any  other  action.  They  certainly  exercise  no  specific 
influence  npon  tubercle. 

Amenic. — There  is  no  general  tonic  more  satisfactory  in  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis of  all  kinds  than  Fowler's  solution.  It  may  be  given  in  5-minim  doses 
three  times  a  day  and  gradually  increased ;  stopping  its  use  whenever  unpleas- 
ant symptoms  arise,  and  in  any  case  intermitting  it  every  third  or  fourth 
week.     Recently  intramuscular  injections  of  the  salts  of  cacodylic  acid  liave 
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been  used  to  combat  the  anemia  bo  commonly  present  in  tubercuIoUB  infec- 
tioDS  with,  it  is  claimed,  unusual  BuceesB. 

Treatment  by  compresBcd  air  is  in  many  cases  beneficial,  and  under  its 
UBe  the  appetite  improves,  there  is  gain  in  weight  and  reduction  of  the  fever. 
The  air  may  be  saturated  with  creosote. 

Treatment  of  Special  Symptoms  in  Pulmonary  Taberonlosis. —  (a)  TiiB 
Fever. — There  is  no  more  difficult  problem  in  practical  therapeutics  than  the 
treatment  of  the  pyrexia  of  tuberculosis.  The  patient  should  be  at  absolute 
rest,  and  in  Ihe  open  air  night  <ihiI  day  for  some  weeks.  Fever  does  not  con- 
tra-indicate  an  out-of-door  life,  but  it  is  well  for  patients  with  a  temperature 
above  100.5°  F.  to  be  at  rest.  For  the  continuous  pyrexia  or  the  remit- 
tent type  of  the  early  stages,  quinine,  small  doses  of  digitalis,  and  the  salicyl- 
ates may  be  tried;  hut  they  are  uncertain  and  rarely  reliable.  In  large  doses 
quinine  has  a  moderate  antipjTetic  action,  but  it  is  just  in  these  efficient 
doses  that  it  is  so  apt  to  disturb  the  stomach. 

Antipyrin  and  antifebrin  may  be  used  cautiously;  but  it  is  better,  when 
the  fever  rises  above  103"  F.  to  rely  upon  cold  sponging  or  the  tepid  bath, 
gradually  cooled,  ^\^len  softening  has  taken  place  and  the  fever  assumes  the 
characteristic  septic  type,  the  problem  becomes  still  more  difficult.  As  shown 
by  Chart  V  (which  ia  not  by  any  means  an  exceptional  one),  the  pyrexia, 
at  this  stage,  lasts  only  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours.  As  a  rule  there  are  not 
more  than  from  eight  to  ten  hours  in  which  the  fever  is  high  enough  to 
demand  antipyretic  treatment.  Sometimes  antifebrin,  given  in  2-grain  doses 
every  hour  for  three  or  four  hours  before  the  rise  in  temperature  takes  place, 
either  preventa  entirely  or  limits  the  paroxysm.  If  the  temperature  begins  to 
rise  between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  antifebrin  may  be  given  at 
eleven,  twelve,  one,  and,  if  necessary,  at  two.  It  answers  better  in  this  way 
than  given  in  the  single  doses.  Careful  sponging  of  the  extremities  for  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour  during  the  height  of  the  fever'ia  useful.  Quinine  is 
of  little  benefit  in  this  type  of  fever;  the  salicylates  are  of  still  less  use. 

(b)  Sweating. — Atropine,  in  doses  of  gr.  Tin-Ari  ^nd  the  aromatic  sul- 
phuric acid  in  large  draes  are  the  best  remedies.  When  there  are  cough  and 
nocturnal  restlessness,  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of  morphia  may  be  given  with  the 
atropine.  Muscarin  (Til  v  of  a  1-per-cent  solution),  tincture  of  nux  vomica 
(in,  XXX,  2  c.  c),  picrotoxin  (gr.  ■^)  may  be  tried.  The  patient  should  use 
light  flannel  night-dresses,  as  the  cotton  night-shirts,  when  soaked  with 
perspiration,  have  a  very  unpleasant  cold,  clammy  feeling. 

(c)  Cough. — The  cough  is  a  troubleaome,  though  necessary,  feature  in  pul- 
monary tuberculosis.  Unless  very  worrying  and  disturbing  sleep  at  night,  or  so 
severe  as  to  produce  vomiting,  it  is  not  well  to  attempt  to  restrict  it.  When  ir- 
ritative and  bronchial  in  character,  inhalations  are  useful,  particularly  the 
tincture  of  benzoin  or  preparations  of  tar,  creosote,  or  turpentine.  The  throat 
should  be  carefully  examined,  as  some  of  the  most  irritable  and  distressing 
forms  of  cough  in  phthisis  result  from  laryngeal  erosions.  The  distrossing 
nocturnal  cough,  which  begin  just  as  the  patient  gets  into  bed  and  is  prepar- 
ing to  fall  asleep,  requires,  as  a  rule,  preparations  of  opium.  Codeia,  in 
quarter-  or  half-grain  doses  may  be  given.  An  excellent  combination  for  the 
nocturnal  cough  of  phthisis  is  morphia  (gr.  i-i),  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid 
(Tn,ij-iij),  and  syrup  of  wild  cherry  (  3g),    The  spirits  of  chloroform,  B.  P., 
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or  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  sedatives  or  Hoffmaa'B  anodyne,  given  in 
vhisky  before  going  to  sleep,  are  efficacioue.  Mild  counter-irritation,  or 
the  application  of  a  hot  poultice,  vill  sometimeB  promptly  relieve  the 
cough.  The  morning  cough  ie  often  much  relieved  by  taking  immedi- 
ately after  getting  up  a  glass  of  hot  milk  or  a  cup  of  hot  water, 
to  which  15  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  have  been  added.  In  the 
later  stages  of  the  disease,  when  cavities  have  formed,  the  accumulated 
secretion  must  be  expectorated  and  the  paroxysms  of  coughing  are  now  most 
exhausting.  The  sedatives,  such  as  morphia  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  should  be 
given  cautiously.  The  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  in  full  doses  helps  to  allay 
the  paroxysni.  When  the  expectoration  is  profuse,  creosote  internally,  or  in- 
halations of  turpentine  and  iodine,  or  oil  of  eucalyptus,  are  useful.  For  the 
troublesome  dysphagia  a  strong  solution  of  cocaine  (gr.  x,  0.6  gm.)  with  boric 
add  (gr.  v,  0.3  gm.)  in  glycerine  and  water  {%j,  30  c.  c.)  may  be  used 
locally. 

(d)  DiABRHfEA. — For  the  diarrhoea  large  doses  of  bismuth,  combined 
with  Dover's  powder,  and  small  starch  enemata,  with  or  without  opium,  may 
be  given.  The  acetate  of  lead  and  opium  pill  often  acts  promptly,  and  the 
acid  diarrhtEa  mixture,  dilute  acetic  acid  (Tit  x-xv,  1  c.  c),  morphia  (gr,  %, 
0.008  gm.),  and  acetate  of  lead  (gr.  j-ij,  0.1  gm.),  may  be  tried. 

(e)  The  treatment  of  the  hfemoptysia  will  be  considered  in  the  section  on 
biemorrhage  from  the  lunga.  Dyspnoja  is  rarely  a  prominent  symptom  except 
in  the  advanced  stages,  when  it  may  be  very  troublesome  and  distressing. 
Ammonia  and  morphia,  cautiously  administered,  may  be  used. 

If  the  pleuritic  pains  are  severe,  the  side  may  be  strapped,  or  painted  with 
tincture  of  iodine.  The  dyspeptic  symptoms  require  careful  treatment,  as 
the  outlook  in  individual  cases  depends  much  upon  the  condition  of  the  stom- 
ach. Small  doses  of  calomel  and  soda  often  allay  the  distressing  nausea  of  the 
early  stage. 

A  last  word  on  the  subject  of  tuberculosis  to  the  general  practitioner. 
The  leadership  of  the  battle  against  this  scourge  is  in  your  hands.  Mvch  has 
been  done,  much  remains  to  do.  By  early  diagnosis  and  prompt,  systematic 
treatment  of  individual  cases,  by  striving  in  every  possible  way  to  improve  the 
social  condition  of  the  poor,  by  joining  actively  in  the  work  of  the  local  and 
national  antituberculosis  societies  you  can  kelp  in  the  most  important  and  the 
most  hopeftil  campaign  ever  undertaken  by  the  profession. 

B.    NON-BACTERIAL  FUNGUS  INFECTIONS— 
THE  MYCOSES 

Uacfa  ftttention  has  been  paid  lately  to  the  local  and  general  infections 
caused  by  the  group  of  fungoid  organisms  variously  classed  as  Streptothrix, 
Actinomyces,  Cladothrix  and  Leptothrix,  The  French  workers,  who  have 
done  so  much  lately,  group  the  various  diseases  caused  by  these  organisms 
under  the  term  Mycoses,  which  is  a  convenient  and  useful  designation.  Four 
or  live  of  these  diseases  are  of  BufUcicnt  importance  to  be  considered  in  a 
work  of  this  scope. 
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I.     A0TINOMTCOSI8 

Deflnitiou. — A  cbronic  infective  disorder  produced  b;  the  acttaomjcea  or 
ray-fungus,  Streptolkrix  actinomyces. 

Etiolo^.  — The  disease  is  widespread  among  cattle,  and  occurs  aleo  in  the 
pig.  It  was  first  described  by  Bollinger  in  the  ox,  in  which  it  forms  the  affec- 
tion known  in  America  as  "big-jaw."  The  first  accurate  description  of  the 
disease  in  man  was  given  by  James  Israel,  and  subsequently  Fonfick  insisted 
upon  the  identity  of  the  disease  in  man  and  cattle. 

In  the  United  States  and  England  the  disease  is  less  common  than  in 
Germany.    It  is  nearly  three  times  as  common  in  men  as  in  women. 

The  parasite  bclougs  probably  to  the  Streptothrix  group.  In  both  man 
and  cattle  it  can  be  seen  in  the  pus  from  the  affected  region  as  yellowish  or 
opaque  granules  from  one-half  to  two  millimetres  in  diameter,  which  are  made 
up  of  cocci  and  radiating  threads,  presenting  bulbous,  club-like  terminatioHB. 
The  youngest  granules  are  gray  in  color  and  semi-translucent;  in  these  the 
bulbous  extremities  are  wanting. 

The  parasite  has  been  successfully  cultivated,  and  in  a  few  instances  the 
disease  has  been  inoculated  both  with  the  natural  and  artificially  grown  or- 


The  Hoit  of  Infection. — There  is  no  evidence  of  direct  infection  with  the 
flesh  or  milk  of  diseased  animals.  The  stroptothrix  has  not  been  detected  out- 
side the  body.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  it  is  taken  in  with  the  food.  The 
site  of  infection  in  a  majority  of  cases  in  man  and  animals  is  in  the  mouth 
or  neighboring  passages.  In  the  cow,  possibly  also  in  man,  barley,  oats,  and 
rye  have  been  carriers  of  the  germ. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — As  in  tubercle,  tiie  flret  effect  is  the  destruction  of 
adjacent  cells  and  the  attraction  of  leucocj'tes — later  the  surrounding  cells 
begin  to  proliferate.  After  the  tumor  reaches  a  certain  size  there  is  great 
proliferation  of  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  and  the  growth  may,  par- 
ticularly in  the  jaw,  look  like,  and  was  long  mistaken  for,  ost co-sarcoma. 
Finally  suppuration  occurs,  which  in  man,  according  to  Israel,  may  be  pro- 
duced directly  by  the  streptothrix  itself. 

CUnioal  Fornu. — (a)  Diqestivb  Tract. — Israel  is  said  to  have  found 
the  fungus  in  the  cavities  of  carious  teeth.  The  jaw  has  been  affected  in  a 
number  of  cases  in  man.  The  patient  comes  under  observation  with  swelling 
of  one  side  of  the  face,  or  with  a  chronic  enlargement  of  the  jaw  which  may 
simulate  sarcoma. 

The  tongue  has  been  involved  in  several  cases,  showing  small  growths, 
either  primary  or  following  disease  of  the  jaw.  In  the  intestines  the  dis- 
ease may  occur  either  as  a  primary  or  secondary  affection.  The  most  common 
seat  is  the  region  of  the  etecum  and  appendix.  An  actinomycotic  appendi- 
citis has  been  described;  primary  actinomycosis  of  the  large  intestine  with 
metastases  has  also  been  found.  Ransom  has  found  the  actinomyces  in  the 
stools.  Actinomycotic  peritonitis  due  to  infection  through  a  gastrostomy 
wound  has  been  described.  Actinomycosis  of  the  Hver  is  rare.  Auvray  in 
1903  could  only  collect  31  cases  (Rolleaton).  It  forms  a  most  characteristic 
legion,  BQ  alveolar  honey-combed  abscess — like  a  sponge  soaked  in  pus.     It 
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is  usually  BecoDdary  to  an  intestinal  lesion,  but  in  a  few  caBes  no  other  focnB 
has  been  found. 

(b)  PULMONAET  ACTINOMYCOSIS. — In  September.  1878,  James  Israel  de- 
scribed ft  remarkable  mycotic  disease  of  the  lungs,  which  subsequent  observa- 
tion showed  to  be  the  affection  described  the  year  before  by  Bollinger  iu  cattle. 
Since  that  date  many  instances  have  been  reported  in  which  the  lungs  were 
affected.  It  is  a  chronic  infectious  pulmonary  disorder,  characterized  by 
cough,  fever,  wasting,  and  a  muco-purulent,  Bometimes  fetid,  expectoration. 
The  lesions  are  unilateral  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  Hodenpy!  classifies  them 
in  three  groups:  (1)  Lesions  of  chronic  bronchitis;  the  diagnosis  has  been 
made  by  the  presence  of  the  actinomi'ces  in  the  sputum.  (2)  Miliary  actino- 
mycosis, closely  resembling  miliary  tubercle,  but  the  nodules  are  seen  to  be 
made  up  of  groups  of  fungi,  surrounded  liy  granulation  tissue.  This  form  of 
pulmonary  actinomycosis  is  not  infrequent  in  oxen  with  advanced  disease  of 
the  jaw  or  adjacent  structures.  (3)  The  cases  in  whicii  tiicre  is  more  exten- 
sive destructive  disease  of  the  lungs,  broncho-pneumonia,  interstitial  changes, 
and  abscesses,  the  latter  forming  cavities  large  enough  to  be  diagnosed  during 
life.  Actinomycotic  lesions  of  other  organs  are  often  present  in  connection 
with  the  pulmonary  disease;  erosion  of  the  vertebne,  necrosis  of  the  ribs  and 
stemum,  with  node-like  formations,  subcutaneous  abscesaes,  and  occasionally 
metastases  in  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Symp(oms.~The  fever  is  of  an  irregular  type  and  depends  largely  on  the 
existence  of  suppuration.  The  cough  is  an  important  symptom,  and  the  diag- 
nosis in  18  of  the  eases  was  made  during  life  by  the  discovery  of  the  actino* 
myces.  Death  results  usually  with  septic  symptoms.  Occasionally  there  ie  a 
condition  simulating  typhoid  fever.  The  average  duration  of  the  disease  was 
ten  months.  Recovery  is  not  very  rare.  Clinically  the  disease  closely  r^ 
aembies  certain  foims  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  of  fetid  bronchitis.  It  ia 
not  to  be  forgotten  in  the  examination  of  the  sputum  that,  as  Bizzozero  men- 
tiona,  certain  degenerated  epithelial  cells  may  be  mistaken  for  the  organism. 
The  radiating  leptothrix  threads  about  the  epithelium  of  the  mouth  some- 
times present  a  striking  resemblance. 

(c)  Cutaneous  Actinomycosis. — In  more  than  half  of  the  recorded  cases 
the  disease  has  involved  the  skin  of  the  head  and  neck ;  the  buccal,  lingual  and 
pharyngeal  structures  may  be  involved  also.  It  is  a  very  chronic  affection 
resembling  tuberculosis  of  the  skin,  associated  with  the  growth  of  tumors 
which  suppurate  and  leave  open  sores,  which  may  remain  for  years. 

(d)  Cerebral  Actinomycosis.— Bollinger  has  reported  an  instance  of 
primary  disease  of  the  brain.  The  symptoms  were  those  of  tumor.  A  second 
remarkable  case  has  been  reported  by  Gamgee  and  Delepine.  The  patient  was 
admitted  to  St.  George's  Hospital  i-ith  left-sided  pleural  effusion.  At  the 
poet  mortem  three  pints  of  purulent  fluid  were  found  in  the  left  pleura ;  there 
was  an  actinomycotic  abscess  of  the  liver,  and  in  the  brain  there  were  abscesses 
in  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  tcmporo-sphenoidal  lobes  which  contained  the 
mycelium,  but  no  clubs.  A  third  case,  reported  by  0.  B.  Keller,  had  empyema 
necc««i7a(M,  which  was  opened  and  actinomycetes  were  found  in  the  pus.  Sub- 
sequently she  had  Jacksonian  epilepsy,  for  which  she  was  trephined  twice  and 
abscesses  opened,  which  contained  actinomyces  grains.  Death  occurred  after 
tiie 'second  operation. 
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Dtagaoiis. — ^The  diseaee  is  in  reality  a  chronic  pTtemia.  The  only  test  is 
the  presence  of  the  actinomyces  in  the  pus.  Metastases  may  occur  as  in  pye- 
mia and  in  tumors.  The  tendency,  however,  is  rather  to  the  production  of 
a  local  purulent  affection  which  erodes  the  bones  and  is  very  deetructiTe. 

Treatment.— This  is  largely  surgical  and  is  practically  that  of  pyaemia. 
Incision  of  the  abscess,  removal  of  the  dead  tissue,  and  thorough  irrigation 
are  appropriate  measures.  Thomassen  has  recommended  iodide  of  potassium, 
vhich,  in  doses  of  from  40  to  60  grains  (3.5  to  4  gm.)  daily,  has  proved  cura- 
tive in  a  number  of  recent  cases.  The  X-rays  have  been  very  beneficial  in  the 
cutaneous  forms. 

n.     THE  8P0B0TBI0H0SES 

.  Definition. — A  chronic  infection  characterized  by  cutaneous  and  internal 
lesions  due  to  the  growth  of  various  forms  of  parasitic  fungi  of  the  sporo- 
trichosis group. 

Hiitory. — In  November,  1896,  a  patient  presented  himself  at  Finney's 
outpatient  clinic  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  with  an  infection  of  the 
right  arm,  which  had  lasted  for  several  weeks.  There  were  ulcerations  on 
the  hand  and  indurations  on  the  forearm.  The  condition  was  recognized  as 
unusual  and  Schenck,  who  undertook  its  study,  found  on  culture  a  branched 
mycelium  with  numerous  spores  or  conidia.  Its  identification  was  made  by 
the  well-known  expert,  Erwin  F,  Smith,  and  it  has  been  named  Sporotrichum 
schenckii.  Since  this  publication,  the  disease  has  become  widely  recognized, 
owing  chiefi.y  to  the  studies  of  Beurmann  and  Gougerot,  and  it  is  now  recog- 
nized that  the  disease  is  widely  distributed  and  one  of  the  most  clearly  defined 
of  the  mycoses. 

Th«  Paruite. — In  the  tissues  and  in  the  pus  the  parasite  is  a  large  short 
rod  from  3  to  5  /<  long  and  from  2  to  3  /<  in  breadth.  In  cultures  it  grows 
in  filaments  of  about  3  /<  in  diameter  and  forms  characteristic  ovoid  spores. 
The  points  of  differentiation  between  the  forms  are  due  largely  to  variation 
in  the  modes  of  sporulation.  The  parasite  is  introduced  chiefly  by  accidental 
inoculation,  and  possibly  through  grains  and  fruit.  The  fungi  have  an  identi- 
cal action  with  the  pathogenic  bacteria,  producing  toxins  towards  which  there 
are  active  humoral  reactions.  Widal  and  Abrami  determined  the  agglutinat- 
ing and  fixation  properties  of  the  scrum  in  individuals  affected,  and  specific 
reactions  have  been  determined.  There  are  minor  differences  between  the 
form  described  by  Schenck  and  that  described  by  Beurmann. 

Clinical  Forms. — Beurmann  and  Gougerot  recognize  three  groups :  First, 
the  disseminated  gummatous  form  in  which  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues  in 
various  parts  of  the  body  there  are  small,  firm,  solid  nodules,  which  break 
down  and  form  small  abscesses,  ulcerating  the  skin.  Tn  the  second,  ulcera- 
tive, type  the  lesions  are  not  unlike  those  of  cutaneous  tuberculosis,  occurring 
commonly  on  the  bands  and  arms,  though  they  may  appear  on  the  legs  or  on 
the  body.  They  may  be  single  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  and  in  several 
of  the  cases  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  Faria  they  resembled  very 
much  eroded  syphilitic  gummata.  In  the  third  form  there  is  a  localized 
lesion,  a  hard  chancroid  body,  eroded  on  the  surface.  Dissemination  occurs 
through  the  lymphatics,  the  regional  glands  become  invi^ved  and  there  may 
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be  A  group  of  open  sores  along  the  arm  or  on  the  side  of  the  head.  Fourthly, 
there  are  certain  extra-cutaneous  forms — ulcerous  lesions  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  gummata  of  the  muscles  and  an  ulcerative  oBteo-myelitis.  The 
dlBeaae  rarely  generalizes  in  the  internal  organs  but  the  parasite  has  been 
found  in  connection  with  a  pyelonephrosis. 

The  disease  is  essentially  chronic,  lasting  often  for  a  year  or  two;  some- 
times disturbing  the  health  yery  slightly,  and  other  times  leading  to  aneemia. 
There  may  be  no  fever,  but  instances  of  acute  attacks  have  been  reported, 

Siagnous. — This  has  to  be  made  from  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  actino- 
mycosis, which  may  be  done  by  cultures  (as  the  parasites  grow  in  a  very 
specific  way)  and  by  the  methods  of  sporo-a^luti nation  and  the  fixation  re- 
action, the  full  details  of  which  are  given  in  Benrmann's  and  Qougerot'a 
manual. 

Treatment. — Ai  a  rule  this  is  surgical,  but  the  iodide  of  potassium  haa 
a  most  beneficial  effect. 

m.    KOOAEDIOSIS 

J.  H.  Wright  of  Boston  has  separated  this  group  from  the  actiuo- 
mycoees  and  the  streptothrix  infections.  On  the  one  hand  the  parasites  re- 
semble bacteria,  on  the  other  hand  the  hypomycetes  or  moulds,  in  forming 
branching,  thread-like  filaments  and  in  the  production  of  fine  conidia.  They 
represent  a  transition  between  the  bacteria  and  the  lower  fungi. 

Wright  states  that  there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  well  reported  human 
cases,  the  majority  of  which  have  had  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  or  of  multiple  abscesses.  In  the  lungs  nodules,  caseous  masses 
and  lesions  not  unlike  tubercle  have  been  found.  In  three  cases  there  was 
abscess  of  the  brain. 

The  parasite  may  be  recognized  by  the  typically  branched  filaments  and 
by  the  growth  in  cultures. 

IV.     OmiOMTOOBIS 

Under  this  term  is  now  described  a  form  of  infective  dermatitis,  of  which 
some  50  or  60  cases  have  been  reported,  all,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  called  blastomycosis'and  saccharomycosis,  and,  as  the 
parasites  were  at  first  thought  to  be  protozoon,  coccidioidal  or  protozoic  der- 
matitis. The  parasite  grows  as  a  spherical  or  oval  budding  cell  which  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  a  mycelium  wiUi  aerial  hyphee. 

The  essential  lesion  is  a  granuloma,  resembling  tuberculosis  and  involving 
the  skin  of  the  face  as  a  rule,  but  sometimes  the  lesions  are  multiple  and  there 
ii  extensive  ulceration  from  the  breaking  down  of  the  nodules.  In  a  few 
cases  the  lungs  and  other  parts  have  been  affected.  A  secondary  meningitis 
has  been  described,  and  grayish  nodolar  infiltrations  have  been  found  in  the 
liver,  spleen,  lymph  glands  and  other  organs.  The  disease  is  chronic,  last- 
ing for  many  years. 

The  diagno9w  is  easily  made  by  the  microscopic  examination  of  material 
frcffn  the  small  abscesses,  or  a  fragment  of  the  tissue. 

When  localized,  recovery  may  take  place,  but  when  the  lungs  or  internal  . 
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organH  are  involvetl,  or  if  the  Hkin  lesions  are  very  extensive,  death  follovB. 
For  treatment,  the  actual  cautery,  excision,  the  X-raya  and  the  internal  ad- 
minifitration  of  iodide  of  potaBsium  may  be  tried. 

V.    M70ET0HA 

(^Madura  Disease)   . 

Vandyke  Carter  of  Bombay,  ft  pioneer  in  the  stndy  of  tropical  diaeasee, 
gave  ail  admirable  doBcrijjtion  of  this  affection,  which  prevails  largely  in  cer- 
tain (liHtrictt)  of  India,  and  Himrndically  in  other  parts  of  the  vnrld. 

'I'lic  (liflcaw,  UHiinlly  involvinn  the  foot,  is  characterized-  by  great  swelling, 
nmlular  ^niwths  find  tho  fnrmntion  of  iiinltiple  abscesseB.  There  are  remark- 
able ftraiuiK's  1  mm.  in  diameter,  usually  of  &■  black  color,  which  occur  in 
the  ditK'har^'s;  in  other  cases  the  granules  are  yellow  or  browDigh  in  color. 
In  the  pale  variety  a  etreptothrix  has  been  found,  which  morphologically 
clotiely  resembles  aetinomyccB.  It  is  held  by  hiost  observers  that  this  strepto- 
thrix  madura'  and  actinoniycea  are  distinct  species.  From  the  black  variety 
of  frranulea  a  hypranycete  has  been  grown,  an  oi^niam  vhtsely  allied  to 
ta)>erjrilhi8.  ^    -  ■■ 

The  di^ase  begins  as  a  granuloma,  with  swelling  of  the  foot,  generally 
on  the  sole.  The  tumors  gradually  soften,  others  form,  the  foot  increases 
enornMiusly  in  bulk,  becomes  much  deformed,  numerous  sinuses  pass  between 
the  Ik>ih>s,  the  discharges  are  muco-purulent  and  contain  the  characteristic 
gr«nuli.>6.  The  only  satisfactory  trtatment  is  early  excision  or,  in  later 
atagea,  amputation  of  the  foot. 

VI     ASPBBaiLLOSIB 

Bennett  in  ltt4'3  de«icribed  the  pamsite  from  the  lungs,  ibe  Aspergillus 
fumi^ius,  a  fungiis  widely  distributed  as  a  harmlcE^  parasite,  having  t>een 
found  in  the  auditory  canal,  nose  and  throat.  In  birds,  in  cattle,  more 
rarely  in  dogs,  the  asiHTgillus  may  cause  lesions  of  the  lungs  resembling 
tubervulosis,  and  there  have  of  late  years  bcvn  a  good  many  cases  reported 
in  man.  particularly  in  ]>)i;eon  keejiers  and  hair  sorters.  In  the  majority 
4if  Mjvt)  llie  infection  is  seettndary  to  some  long-standing  affection  of  ih^ 
lunj:^  but  it  has  been  met  with  a$  •  primary  diwase  with  leeions  rascmblinj 
hn>nt^ho-pneumonia.  whii'h  iinden:o  necrosis  and  softening  and  the  clinic-al 
picture  is  that  of  onltnary  tnU'Tviilosis. 

The  syni!>toms  are  ihi^se  of  ohrr>nic  pulnionarr  disease.  coDgh.  fever,  ar  i 
expectoraiion.  in  which  the  a^ivryillus  is  found.  It  is  readily  mognized  '■; 
the  character  of  its  si>»m*.  In  t!-,e  ca*  which  i  T¥i«*ned,  at  intemls  of  iw 
or  thrw  mor.tVs  for  twcli-e  v^-ars  the  patient  cous:h.\l  up.  usually  with  a  gr^-! 
de«l  of  tl-!^".:Itv,  a  grsyish-hrN'wn  n-.ass  the  sire  of  a  5mall  bwik.  vhidi  w*.* 
made  «:>  e!;;n\y  (if  i'..-  n\,v';;:ti  and  sivrr^s  of  trie  a*pei^"ns.  The  ;=- 
tvrwt-r.j:  iv;m  was  thst  t'-e  iiat:«nt  b,id  no  ST;r::toms,  other  than  the  coneh, 
and  was  in  cw'-int  Ka'th- 

Ib  iV^  n;s;or-ty  cf  i"aj>i->s  th-e>  ou:\v!:  is  had,  and  (he  tmtmnit  is  thsi  cf 
chrvK;*  ti:N-TeuKv:s. 
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C.    PEOTOZOAN  INFECTIONS 

I.     PSOBOaPEBlOASIS 

Though  widely  spread  in  invertebrateB,  pathogenic  psoroaperms  are  not 
common  in  niamnialB,  and  in  man  serious  disease  is  very  rarely  caused  hy 
them. 

One  of  the  commonest  and  most  readily  studied  forma  of  psorospenn  is 
the  so-called  Rainey's  tube,  an  ovoid  body  found  in  the  muscle  of  the  pig, 
within  the  earcolemma,  filled  with  small  sickle-shaped  unicellular  organisms, 
^arcocyslis  miescheri.  In  a  few  instances  similar  stnictiires  have  been  found 
in  the  muscles  of  man.  The  only  human  parasite  of  this  group  which  has 
caused  serious  disease  belongs  to  the  coceidia. 

CoccidioslB. — In  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  this  group  the  psorosperma  have 
been  found  in  the  liver,  producing  a  discaec  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in 
rabbits.  In  Guebler's  case  there  were  tumors  wliich  could  be  felt  during  life, 
and  they  were  determined  by  Leucfcart  to  be  due  to  coccidia.  A  patient  of  W. 
B.  Haddon's  was  admitted  to  St  Thomas's  Hospital  with  slight  fever  and 
drowsiness,  and  gradually  became  unconscious — death  occurring  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  observation.  Whitish  neoplasms  were  found  upon  the  perito- 
neum, omentum,  and  on  the  layers  of  the  pericardium;  and  a  few  were  found 
in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys.  A  somewhat  similar  case,  though  more 
remarkable,  as  it  ran  a  very  acute  course,  ia  reported  by  Silcott.  A  woman, 
aged  fifty-three,  admitted  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  was  thought  to  be  suffering 
from  typhoid  fever.  She  had  had  a  chili  six  weeks  before  admission.  There 
were  fever  of  an  intermittent  type,  slight  diarrhosa,  nausea,  tenderness  over 
the  liver  and  spleen,  and  a  dry  tongue;  death  occurred  from  heart-failure, 
The  liver  was  enlarged,  weighed  83  ounces,  and  in  its  substance  there  were 
cascouB  foci,  around  each  of  which  was  a  ring  of  congestion.  The  spleen 
weighed  16  ounces  and  contained  similar  bodies.  The  ileum  presented  six 
]>apule-Iike  elevations.  The  masses  resembled  tubercles,  but  on  examination 
ctx-cidia  were  found. 

The  parisJtes  arc  also  found  in  the  kidneys  and  ureters,  ('ases  of  this 
kind  have  been  recorded  by  Bland  Sutton  and  Paul  Kve.  In  Eve's  case 
liic  symptoms  were  ha^maturia  and  frequent  micturition,  and  death  took 
place  on  the  seventeenth  day.  The  nodules  throughout  the  pelvis  and  ureters 
have  been  regarded  aa  mucous  cysts. 


n.     AH<EBIA8I8 

{Amebic  Dysentery,  AmwMc  Hepatitis) 

Definitioii.— A  colitis,  acute  or  chronic,  caut^d  by  the  Amteha  dysenleria 
with  a  special  liability  to  the  formation  of  abscesiies  of  the  liver. 

Dittribntioii. — The  disease  is  widely  prevalent  in  Egypt,  in  India  and  in 
tropical  countries.  In  Europe  sporadic  cases  occur,  rarely  small  epidemics. 
It  is  an  uncommon  disease  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  common  variety  through- 
out the   United   States,   particularly   in  the   Southern  States,  where  it   i& 
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endemic,  increaeing  eoiiietimes  to  ench  an  eiftent  as  to  form  an  epidemic. 
Sporadic  cbbcb  occur  in  all  temperate  regions.  The  relative  frequency  of  thia 
form  of  dysentery  in  the  tropics  is  illustrated  by  the  Manila  statistics  as 
given  by  Strong;  of  1,328  caaee  in  the  United  States  Army,  561  were  of 
the  amoebic  variety.  The  eases  of  acute  and  chronic  dysentery  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  have  been  almost  exclusively  amccbic.  To  1908  of  182 
cases,  123  came  from  the  State  of  Maryland. 

Age. — It  is  not  uncommon  in  children  but  the  greatest  number  of  cases 
occur  between  the  ages  of  20  and  35. 

Sex. — Males  are  much  more  frequently  affected.  Of  183  cases  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  111  were  males  (Futcher). 

Race. — The  white  race  is  more  susceptible,  163  whites  to  19  blacks  in 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  series.  In  the  Philippines  the  whites  are  more 
often  attacked.    In  India  the  disease  is  common  in  the  native  races. 

The  Amffiba. — The  organism  Am<vba  dyaenteriw  was  first  described  by 
Lanbl  in  1859  and  subsequently  by  Loseh  in  1875.  Kartulis  in  1886  found 
them  in  the  stools  of  the  endemic  dysentery  in  Egypt  and  in  the  liver  ab- 
scesses. In  1890  I  found  them  in  a  case  of  dysentery  with  abscess  of  the 
liver  originating  in  Panama.  Subsequently  from  my  wards  a  series  of  cases 
was  described  by  Councilman  and  Laflcur.  The  studies  of  Quincke  and  Roos, 
of  Dock,  Harris  and  others  in  the  United  States,  of  Strong  and  Musgrave  in 
the  Philippines,  of  Kruse  and  Pasquale  in  Egypt  and  of  Leonard  Rogers  in 
India  have  put  our  knowledge  of  the  disease  on  a  firm  basis.  To  find  the 
amcebte  the  little  flakes  of  mucus  or  pus  in  the  stools  should  be  selected  for 
examination  or  the  mucus  obtained  by  passing  a  soft  rubber  catheter.  Mus- 
grave holds  that  the  best  way  is  to  give  the  patient  a  saline  cathartic  and  then 
examine  the  fluid  portion  of  the  stool. 

Amt^a  or  Eniamwba  dysenterice  is  from  15  to  20  n  in  diameter,  has 
a  clear  outer  zone  (ectosarc)  and  a  granular  inner  zone  (endosarc),  and 
contains  a  nucleus  and  one  or  two  vacuoles.  The  movements  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  ordinary  pond  amceba,  consisting  of  slight  protnisionB  of  the 
protoplasm.  They  vary  a  good  deal,  and  usually  may  be  intensified  by  having 
the  slide  heated.  Not  infrequently  the  amcebse  contain  red  blood  corpuscles. 
In  the  tissues  they  are  very  readily  recognized  by  suitable  stains.  They  may 
be  in  enormous  numbers,  and  sometimes  the  field  of  the  microscope  is  com- 
pletely occupied.  In  the  pus  of  a  liver  abscess  they  may  be  very  abundant, 
though  in  large,  long  standing  abscesses  they  may  not  be  found  until  after  a 
few  days,  when  the  pua  begins  to  discharge  from  the  wall.  In  the  sputum 
in  the  cases  of  pul mono-hepatic  abscess  they  are  readily  recognized. 

Amrebffi  are  frequently  found  in  the  stools  of  healthy  persons,  as  Cunning- 
ham and  Lewie  pointed  out.  Scheudinn  found  them  in  from  20  to  60  per 
cent,  in  Germany,  but  they  vary  greatly  in  different  localities.  Among  300 
persons  in  Manila,  Musgrave  found  101  infected  with  amtebee,  61  of  these 
had  dysentery,  the  remaining  40  had  no  diarrhcea.  In  the  next  two  monthe 
8  of  the  40  cases  died  and  showed  amcebic  infection  of  the  bowel.  Within 
the  next  three  months  the  remaining  32  had  dysentery.  Musgrave  believes 
that  at  any  time  the  amoeba  may  become  pathogenic.  Schaudinn  described 
two  distinct  forms — a  non-pathogentc  Eniamaba  coK,  and  a  pathogenic 
larger  form,  tlie  Enlamteha  histolytica,  the  same  sb  the  Am^a  dysenteria. 
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with  a  strongly  refractile  hyaline  ectoplatim.  The  amoebffi  can  be  cultivated, 
bnt  with  difficulty,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  grow  apart  from  certain  bac- 
teria. Resistant  forma,  Bomewhat  analogous  to  the  gamete  forms  of  the 
malarial  parasite,  have  been  described.  These  "encysted  amcebte"  are  believed 
to  be  necessary,  ander  certain  conditions,  for  the  transmission  of  the  disease 
from  one  perstm  to  another,  and  are  regarded  by  Musgrave  and  Clegg  as  the 
most  dangerous  forms  of  the  organism.  Cultures  of  amrebe  have  been 
shown  to  withstand  drying  for  from  eleven  to  fifteen  months. 

Xorbid  Anatomy. — Inte8Tineb. — The  lesions  conBist  of  ulceration,  pro- 
duced by  preceding  infiltration,  general  or  local,  of  the  submucosa,  due  to  an 
oedematons  condition  and  to  multiplication  of  the  fixed  cells  of  the  tissue. 
In  the  earliest  stage  these  local  infiltrations  appear  as  hemiBpherical  eleva- 
tions above  the  general  level  of  the  mucosa.  The  mucous  membrane  over 
these  becomes  necrotic  and  is  cast  off,  exposing  the  infiltrated  submucous 
tissue  as  a  grayish  yellow  gelatinous  mass,  which  at  first  forme  the  floor  of 
the  nicer,  bnt  is  subsequently  cast  of!  as  a  slough.  The  individual  ulcers  are 
round,  oval,  or  irregular,  with  infiltrated,  undermined  edges.  The  visible 
aperture  is  often  small  compared  to  the  loss  of  tissue  beneath  it,  the  ulcers 
undermining  the  mucosa,  coalescing,  and  forming  sinuous  tracts  bridged  over 
by  apparently  normal  mucous  membrane.  According  to  the  stage  at  which 
the  lesions  are  observed,  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  may  be  formed  by  the  Bub- 
mncous,  the  muscular,  or  the  serous  coat  of  the  intestine.  The  ulceration 
may  afFect  the  whole  or  some  portion  only  of  the  large  intestine,  particularly 
the  cecum,  the  hepatic  and  sigmoid  flexures,  and  the  rectum.  In  severe 
cases  the  whole  of  the  intestine  is  much  thickened  and  riddled  with  ulcers, 
with  only  here  and  there  islands  of  intact  mucous  membrane.  In  100  autop- 
sies on  this  disease  in  Manila  the  appendix  was  involved  in  7;  perforation 
of  the  colon  took  place  in  19. 

The  disease  advances  by  progressive  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue 
layers  of  the  intestine,  which  produces  necrosis  of  the  overlying  structures. 
Thus,  in  severe  cases  there  may  be  in  different  parts  of  the  bowel  sloughing 
en  maaae  of  the  mucosa  or  of  the  muscularis,  and  the  same  process  is  observed, 
but  not  so  conspicuously,  in  the  less  severe  forms.  In  some  cases  a  secondary 
diphtheritic  inflammation  complicates  the  original  lesions.  Healing  takes 
place  by  the  gradual  formation  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  floor  and  at  the  edges 
of  the  ulcers,  which  may  ultimately  result  in  partial  and  irregular  strictures 
of  the  bowel. 

Hicroecopic  examination  shows  a  notable  absence  of  the  products  of  puru- 
lent inflammation.  In  the  infiltrated  tissues  polynuclear  leucocytes  are  sel- 
dom found,  and  never  constitute  purulent  collections.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  proliferation  of  the  fixed  connective  tissue  cells.  Amoebte  are  found 
more  or  less  abundantly  in  the  tissues  at  the  base  of  and  around  the  ulcers,  in 
the  lymphatic  spaces,  and  occasionally  in  the  blood  vessels.  The  portal  capil- 
laries occaaioually  contain  them,  and  this  fact  seems  to  afford  the  best  ex- 
planation for  the  mode  of  infection  of  the  liver. 

LiTEB. — The  lesions  are  of  two  kinds:  first,  local  necroses  of  the  paren- 
chyma, scattered  thronghont  the  organ,  and  possibly  due  to  the  action  of 
chemical  products  of  the  amoebie;  and,  secondly,  at«cesses.  These  may  be 
single  or  multiple.    There  were  37  cases  of  hepatic  abscess  among  the  188 
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easea  of  amcebie  dysentery  in  my  wardg.  Of  tlicBe,  18  came  to  autopsy.  In 
10  the  abscess  was  single  and  in  8  multiple.  When  single  they  are  generally 
in  the  right  lobe,  either  toward  the  convex  surface  near  its  diaphragmatic 
attachment  or  on  the  concave  surface  in  proximity  to  the  bowel.  Multiple 
abscesses  are  small  and  generally  superficial.  There  may  be  innumerable 
miliary  abscesses  containing  amcebK  scattered  throughout  the  organ.  Al- 
though the  hepatic  abscess  usually  occurs  within  the  first  two  months  from 
the  onset  of  the  dysentery,  in  one  of  my  cases  the  latter  had  lasted  one  and 
in  another  six  years.  In  5  cases  tiie  intestinal  symptoms  had  been  so  slipht 
that  dysentery  had  never  been  complained  of.  In  8  fatal  cases  there  were  only 
scars  of  old  ulcers  and  in  2  others  the  mucosa  appeared  normal.  In  an  early 
stage  the  ahBcesses  are  grayish  yellow,  with  sharply  define<l  contours,  and  con- 
tain a  spongy  necrotic  material,  with  more  or  less  fluid  in  its  intersticea.  The 
larger  abacuses  have  ragged  necrotic  walls,  and  contain  a  more  or  less  viscid. 
greenish  yellow  or  reddish  yellow  purulent  materiiil  mixed  with  hlood  and 
shreds  of  liver  tissue.  The  older  abscesses  have  fibrous  walls  of  a  dense, 
almost  cartilaginous  toughness.  A  section  of  the  abscess  wall  shows  an  inner 
necrotic  zone,  a  middle  zone  in  which  there  are  great  proliferation  of  the  con- 
nective-tissue cells  and  compression  and  atrophy  of  the  liver-cells,  and  an  outer 
zone  of  intense  hypersemia.  There  is  the  same  absence  of  purulent  inflam- 
mation as  in  the  intestine,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  a  secondary  infec- 
tion with  pyogenic  organisms  has  taken  place. 

Lesionb  in  the  l-iraaa  are  sct'n  when  an  abscess  of  the  liver — as  so  fre- 
qnently  happens — points  toward  the  diaphragm  and  extends  by  rontinnity 
through  it  into  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung.  This  is  the  eommoyest  situa- 
tion for  rupture  to  occur.  Nine  of  my  cases  ruptured  into  the  lung.  In  S 
cases  rupture  into  the  right  pleura  occurred,  causing  an  empyema.  In  one  of 
these  the  lung  abscess  ruptured  into  the  pleura,  producing  a  pyo-pneumotho- 
rax.  Perforation  may  occur  into  adjacent  utrurUtrrs.  In  3  of  the  cases  perfo- 
ration took  place  into  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  in  another  the  upper  pole  of 
the  right  kidney  had  been  invaded.  The  abscess  may  rupture  into  the  peri- 
cardium, peritoneum^  stomach,  intestine,  portal  and  hepatic  veins,  or  exter- 
nally. 

Symptoms. — Differing  remarkably  in  their  symptoms,  three  groc^n  of  cases 
may  he  recognized : 

Mild  Form. — Infection  may  be  present  for  a  month  or  two  'j^'fore  the 
individual  is  aware  of  it.  There  may  be  vague  symptoms — headp;;h*',  lassi- 
tude, weakness,  slight  abdominal  pains  and  occasional  diarrbora,  features 
common  enough  in  the  tropics.  Strong  gives  the  case  of  a  laboratory  chem- 
ist who  had  slight  diarrhcea  for  one  day  and  asked  to  have  the  stools  exam- 
ined ;  an  unusually  rich  infection  with  amotba  was  found.  The  next  day  he 
felt  well.  From  August  to  December  amcebee  were  present  in  the  stools, 
though  he  had  no  symptoms.     Liver  abscess  may  occur  in  these  cases. 

AcDTE  AMffiBic  Dysentery. — Many  cases  have  an  acute  onset.  Pain  and 
tenesmus  are  common.  The  stools  are  bloody,  or  mucus  and  hlood  occur  to- 
gether. In  very  severe  eases  there  may  Ix;  constant  tenesmus,  with  pain  of 
the  greatest  intensity,  and  the  passage  every  few  minutes  of  a  little  hlood  and 
mucus.  In  some  cases  large  sloughs  are  passed.  The  temperature  as  a  rule 
is  not  high.    The  patient  may  become  rapidly  emaciated;  the  heart's  action 
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becomes  feeble,  and  death  may  occur  within  a  week  of  the  onset.  Aiiioug 
other  symptoms  are  hnmorrhage  from  the  bowels,  which  occurred  in  three 
cases,  and  perforation  of  an  nicer  with  general  peritonitis,  which  occurred 
in  three  cases.  A  majority  of  the  patients  recover;  in  others  the  diseaBe 
drags  on  and  becomes  chronic.  In  a  few  cases,  after  the  separation  of  the 
sloughs,  there  is  esteneive  ulceration  remaining,  with  thickening  and  indura- 
tion of  the  colon,  and  the  patient  has  constant  diarrhcea,  loses  weight,  and 
ultimately  dies  exhausted,  usually  within  three  months  of  the  onset.  With 
the  exception  of  cancer  of  the  oesophagus  and  anorexia  nervosa,  no  such  ex- 
treme grade  of  emaciation  is  seen.  Extensive  JilceratioB  of  the  cornea  may 
occar. 

Chbonio  Ahcebio  Dyskntebt. — The  disease  may  be  subacute  from  the 
onset,  and  gradually  passes  into  a  chronic  stage,  the  special  characteristic  of 
which  is  alternating  periods  of  constipation  and  of  diarrhtea.  These  may 
occur  over  a  period  of  from  eix  months  to  a  year  or  moro.  Some  of  our 
patients  have  been  admitted  te  the  hospital  five  or  six  times  within  a  period 
of  two  years.  During  the  exacerbations  there  are  pain,  frequent  pasaagce  of 
mucue  and  blood,  and  a  slight  rise  of  temperature.  Many  patients  do  not  feel 
very  ill,  and  retain  their  nutrition  in  a  remarkable  way;  indeed,  in  the 
United  States  it  is  rare  to  see  the  extreme  emaciation  so  common  in  the 
chronic  cases  from  the  tropics.  Alternating  periods  of  improvement  with 
attacks  of  diarrhcea  are  the  rule.  The  appetite  is  capricious,  the  digestion 
disordered,  and  slight  errors  in  diet  are  apt  to  be  followed  at  once  by  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  stools.    The  tongue  is  often  red,  glazed,  and  beefy. 

Complicationi  and  Sequels. — Ljteb  Abscess. — A  pre-suppurative  Btage 
lasting  for  several  weeks  or  months  is  recognized  by  Rogers,  characterized  by 
fever  of  an  intermittent  type,  moderate  leucocytoeia,  and  an  enlarged  and 
tender  liver.  Suppuration  in  the  liver  Is  the  most  serious  and  frequent 
complication.    Abscess  of  the  brain  has  occurred. 

Pebforatiok  of  the  INTEBTINS  and  PERITONITIS  occurred  in  three  of  my 
cases.  Intestinal  u^uorrhaob  occurred  three  times.  The  infrequency  of 
this  complication  is  probably  due  to  the  thrombosis  of  the  vessels  about  the 
areas  of  infiltration.  Occasionally  an  arthuitis,  probably  toxic  in  origin, 
may  occur.  There  was  one  case  in  my  series.  Five  cases  were  complicated 
by  malaria;  1  by  typhoid  fever;  1  by  puimonsry  tuberculosis;  and  1  by  a 
strongyloides  intestinalia  infection. 

DiBgnosia.  — From  the  other  forme  of  dysentery  the  disease  is  rwottnized 
by  the  finding  of  amoebte  in  the  stools.  Unless  one  sees  undoubted  amoeboid 
movement  a  suspected  body  should  not  be  considered  an  amoeba.  A  non- 
motile  body  containing  one  or  more  red  cells  is  most  prob^ly  an  amoeba, 
but  should  only  lead  to  further  search  for  motile  organisms.  Swollen  epithe- 
lial cells  are  confusing,  but  the  hyaline  periphery  is  not  amceboid  in  its  ac- 
tiiHi  as  is  the  ectoearc  of  the  amoeba.  The  trichomonads  and  cercomonads  so 
frequently  associated  with  amcebae  are  not  likely  to  give  trouble.  The  extent 
of  liver  dulneas  should  be  watehed  throughout  the  course  of  a  case,  and  any 
increase  upward  or  downward  should  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  a  liver  ab- 
K-ess.  Hepatic  abscess  is  usually  accompanied  by  fever,  sweats,  or  chills  and 
local  pain,  but  it  may  be  entirely  latent.  Exploratory  puncture  is  safe  as  a 
rule  and,  personally,  I  have  never  seen  any  ill  eftects,  but  severe  haemorrhage 
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into  the  peritoneum,  six  caseB  of  which  were  recorded  by  Hatch  in  India,  may 
occur.  A  varying  teucocytoBis  occurs  in  the  absceae  cases.  The  highest 
count  in  my  series  was  53,000,  the  average  being  18,350.  Tlie  average  leuco- 
cyte count  in  the  uncomplicated  dysentery  cases  was  10,600.  Hei)ato-pul- 
nionary  abscess  is  attended  by  local  lung  signs  and  the  expectoration  of  "an- 
chovy sauce"  sputum  in  which  amcebee  are  almost  invariably  found. 

Pn^oiis.— [n  many  cases  the  disease  yields  to  rest  and  intestinal  medi- 
cation. Tendency  to  a  relapse  of  the  dysenteric  symptoms  is  one  of  the  strik- 
ing characteristics  of  the  disease.  One  of  my  patients  was  admitted  to  the 
hospital  five  times  in  nine  months. 

Treatment. — Heat  in  bed  Is  very  important,  even  in-  mild  attacks,  and  ma- 
terially haBtens  recovery.  The  diet  should  be  governed  by  the  severity  of 
the  intestinal  manifestations.  In  the  very  acute  cases  tlie  patient  should  be 
given  a  liquid  diet,  consisting  of  milk,  whey,  and  broths. 

A  return  to  the  use  of  ipecacuanha  is  the  most  important  event  of  late 
years  in  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  dysentery.  It  should  always  be  tried, 
even  in  chronic  cases.  It  must  be  given  in  salol-coated  pills  or  keratin  capsules 
so  that  it  is  not  dissolved  in  the  stomach.  The  patient  should  be  on  milk  diet 
and  without  anything  by  mouth  for  three  hours  before  the  drug  ia  given,  the 
best  time  being  at  bedtime.  One  dose  is  given  each  night;  the  first  may  be 
GO  to  90  grains  (4  to  6  gm.),  which  is  reduced  by  live  grains  each  night 
xintil  it  is  down  to  ten  grains  (0.6  gm.).  This  course  should  be  repeated 
in  a  week  if  amrebie  remain  in  the  stools.  Emetine  hydrochloride  hypoder- 
mically  is  generally  preferable  to  ipecac  by  mouth.  An  average  dose  is  Yz 
grain  (0.03  gm.)  three  times  a  day  for  three  to  six  days,  and  this  repeated  if 
necessary.  Rogers  advises  ipecac  to  prevent  liver  abscess  when  there  is  a 
suspicion  of  hepatitis.  Doses  of  20  to  30  grains  (1.3  to  2  gm.)  are  given  daily 
and  continued  for  two  weeks  after  the  temperature  is  normal. 

Bismuth  probably  does  more  harm  than  good,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
coats  the  surface  of  the  ulcers  so  that  the  solutions  nsed  in  the  injections 
can  not  reach  the  amcebffi  in  the  ulcer  walls.  It  is  well  in  the  chronic  forms 
to  give  an  occasional  dose  of  saline  or  castor  oil.  Large  injections  of  quinine 
solution  in  the  strength  of  1  to  5,000,  gradually  increasing  to  1  to  600,  have 
given  the  most  satisfactory  results  of  all  the  local  remedies.  The  amcebee 
arc  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  drug.  The  auccesa  of  the  treatment  depends 
largely  on  the  care  with  which  the  injections  are  given.  The  failures  are 
undoubtedly,  in  many  instances,  due  to  the  fact  that  sufRcient  care  is  not 
nsed  to  insure  the  solution  reaching  the  ceecum  and  ascending  colon,  where  the 
ulceration  is  often  most  severe.  From  a  litre  to  two  litres  should  be  allowed 
to  flow  into  the  colon.  The  patient's  hips  should  be  elevated  and  he  should 
change  his  position  so  as  to  allow  the  fluid  to  flow  into  all  parts  of  the  colon. 
The  solution  ahould  be  retained,  if  possible,  for  fifteen  minutes.  One  or  two 
injections  may  he  given  daily.  Injections  of  silver  nitrate  solution  (1  to 
2,000,  increased  to  1  to  500)  are  useful  in  chronic  cases,  given  in  the  same 
way,  Tuttle  has  recently  reported  good  results  in  the  treatment  of  amcebic 
dysentery  by  the  use  of  simple  ice-water  enemas,  given  frequently.  Whin 
there  is  much  tenesmus  a  small  injection  of  thin  starch  and  half  a  drachm 
to  a  drachm  of  laudanum  gives  great  relief.  Local  application  to  the  abdo- 
men, in  the  form  of  light  poultices,  or  turpentine  stupes,  are  very  grateful. 
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When  medical  treatment  fails,  colostomy  may  be  tried  or  irrigations  given 
through  the  appendix. 

Hepatic  abscess  should  be  drained  at  once  and  the  cavity  irrigated  by 
quinine  solntion  (1  to  1,000).  Ipecacuanha  should  be  given  persistently,  at 
advised  for  the  dysentery. 

m.     MAT.AftT*T.  FEVEB 

IMtnitioii. — An  infections  disease  with:  (a)  paroxysms  of  intermittent 
fever  of  quotidian,  tertian,  or  quartan  type;  (6)  a  continued  fever  with 
marked  remissions;  (c)  certain  pernicious,  rapirily  fatal  forms;  and  (tf)  a 
chronic  cachexia,  with  an»!mia  and  enlarged  spleen. 

The  hsemocytozoa  described  by  Laveran,  which  are  transmitted  to  man  hy 
the  bite  of  the  mosquito,  are  invariably  associated  with  the  disease.  Malaria 
occurs  as  an  endemic  and  epidemic  disease,  the  latter  prevailing  in  the  tropics 
under  favoring  conditions.  No  infection  except,  perhaps,  tuberculosia  com- 
pares with  it  in  the  extent  of  its  distribution  or  its  importance  as  a  killing 
and  disabling  disease. 

Qeopaphical  Diatribntion. — In  Europe,  southern  Russia  and  certain  parts 
of  Italy  are  now  the  chief  seats  of  the  disease.  It  is  rare  in  Germany,  France, 
and  England,  and  the  foci  of  epidemics  are  becoming  yearly  more  restricted. 
In  the  United  States  malaria  has  progressively  diminished  in  extent  and  se- 
verity during  the  past  fifty  years.  From  New  England,  where  it  once  pre- 
vailed extensively,  it  has  gradually  disappeared,  but  there  has  of  late  years 
been  a  slight  return  in  some  places.  In  the  city  of  New  York  even  the  milder 
forms  of  the  disease  are  very  rare.  In  Philadelphia  and  along  the  valleys  of 
the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Rivera,  formerly  hot-beds  of  malaria,  the  disease 
has  become  much  restricted.  In  Baltimore  a  few  caaes  occur  in  the  autumn, 
but  fl  majority  of  the  patients  seeking  relief  are  from  the  outlying  districts 
and  one  or  two  of  the  inlets  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  Throughout  the  Southern 
States  there  are  many  regions  in  which  malaria  prevails;  but  here,  too,  the 
disease  has  diminished  in  prevalence  and  intensity.  In  temperate  regions, 
like  the  central  Atlantic  States,  there  are  only  a  few  cases  in  the  spring, 
usually  in  the  month  of  May,  and  a  large  number  of  cases  in  September  and 
October,  and  sometimes  in  November.  In  the  Northwestern  States  malaria 
is  almost  unknown.  It  is  rare  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  the  region  of  the 
Great  Lakes  malaria  prevails  only  in  the  I^ke  Erie  and  Lake  St.  Glair  re- 
gions.    The  St.  Lawrence  bacin  remains  free  from  the  disease. 

In  India  the  disease  is  very  prevalent,  particularly  in  the  great  river  ba- 
sins. Terrible  epidemics  occur.  In  the  Punjab  in  1908  there  were  more  than 
three  million  deaths  from  fever,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were  from  ma- 
laria. In  the  months  of  October  and  November  there  were  307,317  deaths 
from  the  disease.  In  Burma  and  Assam  severe  types  are  met  with.  In 
Africa  the  malarial  fevers  form  the  great  obstacle  to  European  settlements  on 
the  coast  and  along  the  river  basins.  The  blncJe-waler  or  West  African  fever 
of  the  Gold  Cloast  is  a  very  fatal  type  of  malarial  hemoglobinuria.  The  At- 
lantic coast  line  of  Central  America  is  severely  infected,  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  for  centuries  was  known  as  the  "white  man's  grave." 

Id  the  tropics  there  are  minimal  and  maximal  periods,  the  former  cor- 
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rcEjiondiDg  to  tlie  summer  end  winter,  the  latter  to  the  spring  and  autumn 
months. 

"EtitAogy-  The  Parasite.— Histoet. — Paraaitesof  the  red  blood  corpuselea 
— hfeiDoeytozoa — are  very  widespread  throughout  the  animal  series.  They 
are  met  with  in  the  blood  of  froge,  fish,  birds,  and  among  mammals  in  mon- 
keys, bats,  cattle,  and  man.  In  birds  and  in  frogs  the  parasites  appear  to  do 
no  harm  except  when  present  in  very  large  numbers. 

In  1880  Lajeran,  a  French  army  surgeon  stationed  at  Algiers,  noted  in 
the  blood  of  patients  with  malarial  fever  pigmented  bodies,  which  he  regarded 
as  parasites,  and  as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Richard,  another  French  army 
surgeon,  conlirmed  these  observations.  In  1885  Marchiafava  and  Celli  de- 
scribed the  parasites  with  great  accuracy,  and  in  the  same  year  Golgi  made 
the  all-important  observation  that  the  paroxysm  of  fever  invariably  coincided 
with  the  sporuiation  or  segmentation  of  a  group  of  the  parasites.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1886)  Laveran's  observations  were  brought  before  the  profes- 
sion of  the  United  States  by  Sternberg.  Councilman  and  Abbott  had  already, 
in  the  previous  year,  described  the  remarkable  pigmented  bodies  in  the  red 
blood  corpuscles  in  the  blood  veasels  of  the  brain  in  a  fatal  case,  and  in  1886 
Councilman  confirmed  the  observations  of  Laveran  in  clinical  cases.  Stim- 
ulated by  his  work,  I  began  studying  the  malarial  cases  in  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital,  and  soon  became  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Laveran's  discovery,  and 
was  able  to  confirm  Golgi's  statement  as  to  the  coincidence  of  the  sporulaticm 
with  the  paroxysm.  The  work  was  taken  up  actively  in  the  United  States  by 
Walter  James,  Dock,  Koplik,  Thayer,  Hewetson,  and  others,  and  in  a  number 
of  subsequent  communications  I  tried  to  emphasize  the  extraordinary  clinical 
importance  of  Laveran's  discovery.* 

Among  British  observers,  Vandyke  Carter  alone,  in  India,  seems  to  hare 
appreciated  at  an  early  date  the  profound  significance  of  laveran's  woA. 

The  next  important  observation  was  the  discovery  by  Golgi  that  the  para- 
site of  quartan  malarial  fever  differed  from  the  tertian.  From  this  time  on 
the  Italian  observers  took  up  the  work  with  great  energy,  and  in  1889  Marchia- 
fava  and  Celli  determined  that  the  organism  of  the  severer  forma  of  malarial 
fever  differed  from  the  parasite  of  the  tertian  and  quartan  varieties. 

The  idea  that  fever  was  transmitted  by  the  bite  of  the  mosquito  prevailed 
widely  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  Southern  States.  King,  of  Washing- 
ton, warmly  advocated  this  view.  The  important  r5Ie  played  by  insects  as  an 
intermediate  bout  had  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Texas  cattle  fever,  in 
which  Theobald  Smith  demonstrated  that  the  htematozoa  developed  in,  and 
the  disease  was  transmitted  by,  ticks;  but  it  remained  for  Msnson  to  for- 

*  Tbe  followiDg  referenceH  to  work  on  nwlkria  which  hu  been  done  In  eouDration 
with  my  dinie,  chiefly  under  the  BUpervieion  of  my  colleagae,  Professor  Thajer,  may  be 
of  interest ;  Philadelphia  Medical  Times,  1SS6;  British  Medical  Journal,  MaTeh,  1S87; 
Mmlical  Npwh,  1S89,  vol,  i;  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin,  1SS9;  the  first  edition  of 
my  Text  Book  of  Medicine,  1892;  Thayer  and  Hewetson,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Re- 
ports, ISA.");  Thayer,  Lectures  on  Malarial  Fever,  1897;  W.  G.  MacCallnm,  Hamatoioa 
of  Birds,  Jonr.  of  Exp.  Med.,  1898;  Opie,  on  the  HsmatoEoa  of  Birds,  1898;  Barker,  od 
Fatal  Cases  of  Malaria,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  1S99 ;  MacCallom.  on  the  Big- 
nifirance  of  the  Flagella,  Lancet,  IB97;  Thayer,  Transactions  Ameriean  Medical  Cod- 
ftress,  vol.  iv,  19D0;  Lawar,  Structore  of  tlie  Malarial  Parasitea,  Jobna  Hopkins  Hoapital 
B^Kirti,  1902. 
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mnlate  in  a  clear  snd  ecieotific  vay  the  theory  of  infection  in  malaria  by  the 
moequito.  ImpreBsed  with  the  truth  of  thia,  Rosa  atudied  the  problem  in 
India,  and  efaowed  that  the  parasites  developed  in  the  bodies  of  the  loosquitoes, 
demoofltrating  conclusively  that  the  infection  in  birds  was  transmitted  by  the 
moaquito.  W.  0.  MacCallum  suggested  that  the  flagella  were  sexual  elements, 
and  obserred  the  process  of  fertilization  by  them.  Studies  by  Grassi,  Bastian- 
clli  and  Bignami,  and  many  others,  confirmed  the  observations  of  Ross  and 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  malarial  parasites  of  human  beings  develop 
only  in  mosquitoes  of  the  genus  anopheles. 

Then  came  the  practical  demonstration  by  Italian  observers,  and  by  the 
intereetiog  experiments  on  Maneon,  Jr.,  of  the  direct  transmission  of  the 
disease  to  man  by  the  bite  of  infected  mosquitoes.  And  laatly,  as  a  practical 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  the  anti-malarial  campaigns  so  energetically 
advocateil  and  carried  out  by  Ross  have  shown  that  by  protecting  the  in- 
dividual from  the  bites  of  moaquitoea,  by  exterminating  the  insects,  or  by 
carefnlly  treating  all  patients  so  that  no  opportunity  may  be  offered  for  the 
paraaite  to  enter  the  mosquito,  malaria  may  be  eradicated  from  any  locality. 

General  Morfholoot  of  the  Parasite. — Belonging  to  the  sporozoa,  it 
has  received  a  large  number  of  names.  The  term  Plasmodium,  inapt  though 
it  may  be,  must,  according  to  the  rules  of  zoological  nomenclature,  be  ap- 
plied to  the  human  parasite.  There  are  three  well-marked  varieties  which 
exist  in  two  separate  phases  or  Etages:  (a)  the  parasite  in  man,  who  acts  as 
the  intennediate  host,  and  in  whom,  In  the  cycle  of  its  development,  it  causes 
s\-mptoms  of  malaria;  and  (b)  en  extracorporeal  cycle,  in  which  it  lives  and 
develops  in  the  body  of  the  mosquito,  which  is  its  definitive  host 

(a)  The  Parasite  in  Man. — (1)  The  Parasite  of  Tertian  Fever  (Plasmo- 
dium vivax). — The  earliest  form  seen  in  the  red  blood  corpuscle  is  round  or  Ir- 
r^[ular  in  shape,  about  2  ft  m  diameter  and  unpigmented.  It  corresponds 
very  much  in  appearance  with  the  segments  of  the  rosettes  formed  during 
the  chill.  A  few  hours  later  the  body  nas  increased  in  size,  is  still  ring-shaped, 
and  there  is  pigment  in  the  form  of  fine  grains.  It  has  a  relatively  large 
nnclear  body,  consisting  of  a  well-defined,  clear  area,  in  part  almost  transpar- 
ent, in  part  consisting  of  a  milk-white  substance,  in  which  there  lies  a  small, 
deeply  staining  chromatin  mass.  At  this  period  it  usually  siiows  active 
nniteboid  movements,  with  tongue-like  protrusions.  The  pigment  increases  in 
amount  and  the  corpuscle  becomes  larger  and  paler,  owing  to  a  progressive 
diminution  of  its  hemoglobin.  There  is  a  gradual  growth  of  the  parasite, 
which,  toward  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  occupies  almost  all  of  the  swollen 
red  corpuscle.  It  is  now  much  pigmented,  and  is  in  the  stage  of  what  is 
often  called  the  full-grown  paraaite.  Between  the  fortieth  and  forty-eighth 
honrB  many  of  the  parasites  are  seen  to  have  undergone  the  change  known 
as  segmentation,  in  which  the  pigment  becomes  collected  into  a  single  mass 
or  block,  and  the  protoplasm  divides  into  a  series  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
s))ares,  often  showing  a  radial  arrangement.  Certain  full-grown  tertian  para- 
sites, however,  do  not  undergo  segmentation.  These  forms,  which  are  larger 
than  the  sponilating  bodies,  and  contain  very  actively  dancing  pigment  gran- 
ules, represent  the  sexually  differentiated  form  of  the  parasite— gametocytes. 

{t)  The  Parasite  of  Quartan  Fever  {Plasmodium  malariie). — The  earliest 
form  ia  very  like  the  tertian  in  appearance,  but  as  it  increases  in  size  the 
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earlier  granuleR  are  coarBcr  and  darker  aod  the  luoveineDt  is  not  nearly  so 
marked.  By  the  eecoiid  day  the  parasite  is  still  larger,  rounded  in  shape, 
scarcely  at  all  ania;1>oid,  and  the  pigment  is  more  often  arranged  at  the 
periphery  of  the  ])araBite.  The  rim  of  protoplasm  altout  it  in  often  of  a  deeji 
yellowiBh-green  color  or  of  a  dark  brassy  tint.  On  the  third  day  the  seg- 
menting  bodies  become .  abundant,  the  pigment  flowing  in  toward  the-  centre 
of  the  parasite  in  radial  lines  so  as  to  give  a  star-shaped  appearance.  The 
parasites  finally  break  np  into  from  six  to  twelve  segments.  Here  also,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  tertian  parasite,  some  full-grown  bodies  persist  without  spor- 
nlating,  representing  the  gametoeytes. 

(3)  The  Parasite  of  the  yEstivo-Autumnal  Fever  {Plaemodium  fald' 
paTum). — This  parasite  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  other  varietieB;  at 
full  development  it  is  often  less  than  one-ha!f  the  size  of  a  red  blood  cor- 
puscle. The  pigment  is  much  scantier,  often  conaiBting  of  a  few  minute 
granules.  At  first  only  the  earlier  stages  of  development,  small,  hyaline 
bodies,  sometimes  with  one  or  two  pigment  granules,  arc  to  be  found  in  the 
peripheral  circulation;  the  later  stages  are  ordinarily  to  be  seen  only  in  the 
blood  of  certain  internal  organs,  the  spleen  and  bone  marrow  particularly. 
The  corpuscles  containing  the  parasites  become  not  infrequently  shrunken, 
crenated,  and  brassy-colored.  After  the  process  has  existed  for  about  a  week, 
larger,  refractive,  creseentic,  ovoid,  and  round  bodies,  with  central  clumps  of 
coarse  pigment  granules,  begin  to  appear.  These  bodies  are  characteristic  of 
sestivo-autumual  fever.  Tlie  ereseentie  and  ovoid  forms  are  incapable  of 
aporulation;  they  are  analogous  to  tlie  large,  iull-grown,  non-sporulating 
bodies  of  the  tertian  and  quartan  parasites  which  have  been  mentioned  above, 
and  represent  sexually  differentiated  forms — gametocyteB.  Within  the  human 
host  they  are  incapable  of  further  develoj>ment,  but  upon  the  slide,  or  within 
the  stomach  of  the  normal  intermediate  host,  the  mosquito,  the  male  elements 
(micro-ganietocytes)  give  rise  to  a  number  of  long,  activelv  motile  flagella 
(micro-gametes)  which  break  loose,  penetrating  and  fecundating  the  female 
forms — macro-gametes  (W.  G,  llncCallum).  The  fecundated  female  form 
enters  into  the  stomach  wall  of  tlie  intermediate  host,  the  mosquito,  where  it 
undergoes  a  definite  cycle  of  existence. 

(6)  The  Parasite  within  the  Body  of  the  Mosquito. — The  brilliant  re- 
searches of  Ross,  followed  by  the  work  of  Graesi,  Bastianelli,  Bignami. 
Stephens,  Christophers,  and  Daniels,  have  proved  that  a  certain  genus  of 
mosquito — anopheles — is  not  only  t)ie  intermediate  host  of  the  malarial  para- 
site, but  also  the  sole  source  of  infection.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge it  would  appear  that  all  sjiccies  of  the  genus  anopheles  may  act  ae  hosts 
of  the  parasite.  The  more  common  genera  of  mosquito  in  temperate  cli- 
mates are  culox  and  anopheles.  The  different  species  of  culex  form  the  great 
majority  of  our  ordinary  house  mosquitoes,  and  are  apparently  incapable  of 
acting  a@  hosts  of  the  malarial  parasite.  All  malarial  regions,  however, 
which  have  been  investigated  contain  anopheles.  Although  this  is  appar- 
ently a  positive  rule,  anojdielee  may,  however,  be  present  without  the  exis- 
tence of  malaria  under  two  circumstances:  first,  when  the  climate  is  too  cold 
for  the  development  of  the  malarial  parasite;  and  secondly,  in  a  region  which 
has  not  yet  been  infected.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  parasite  exists  only  in 
the  mosquito  and  in  man.    It  is  apparently  fair  to  state  that  regions  in  which 
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mosquitoes  of  the  genne  anopheles  are  present  may  become  malarione  during 
the  warm  seassn. 

A  large  number  of  apecies  of  anopheles  have  been  described.  In  North 
America,  however,  only  four  have  been  positively  recognized :  A.  putuHipennis 
(Say),  A.  macvUpennis  (Wied.),  A.  crucians  (Wied.),  A.  argyritarsis  (Deev.). 
The  commonest  variety,  and  that  which  in  all  probability  is  most  concerned  in 
the  spread  of  the  disease,  is  A.  macuHpennis,  which  is,  also,  the  most  impor- 
tant agent  in  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  Europe.  In  parts  of  India,  e.  g. 
Bombay,  the  common  anopheles.  Neorellin  rosst,  plays  no  part,  but  the  carrier 
is  N.  stephensi. 

The  culex  lays  its  eggs  in  sinks,  tanks,  cisterns,  and  any  collection  of 
water  about  or  in  houses,  while  the  anopheles  lays  its  eggs  in  small,  shallow 
puddles  or  slowly  running  streams,  especially  those  in  which  certain  forms 
of  algK  exist.  The  cnlex  is  essentially  a  city  mosquito,  the  anopheles  a 
country  insect. 

Evolution  in  the  Body  of  the  Mosquito. — When  a  mosquito  of  the  genus 
anopheles  bites  an  individual  whose  blood  contains  sex-ripe  forms  (gameto- 
crtee)  of  the  malarial  parasite,  flagellation  and  fecundation  of  the  female 
clement  occur  within  the  stomach  of  the  insect.  The  fecundated  element 
then  penetrates  the  wall  of  the  mosquito's  stomach  and  begins  a  definite  cycle 
of  development  in  the  muscular  coat.  Two  days  after  biting  there  begin  to 
appear  small,  round,  refractive,  granular  bodies  in  the  stomach  wall  of  the 
mosquito,  which  contain  pigment  granules  clearly  identical  with  those  pre- 
viously contained  in  the  malarial  parasite.  These  develop  until  at  the  end 
of  seven  days  they  have  reached  a  diameter  of  from  60  to  70  /*.  At  this 
period  they  may  be  observed  to  show  a  delicate  radial  striation  due  to  the 
presence  of  great  numbers  of  small  sporohlasts.  The  mother  oocyst  (zygote) 
then  bnrsts,  setting  free  into  the  body  cavity  of  the  mosquito  an  enormous 
number  of  delicate  spindle-shaped  sporozoids.  These  accumulate  in  the  cells 
of  the  veneno-salivary  glands  of  the  mosquito,  and,  escaping  into  the  duets, 
are  inoculated  with  subsequent  bites  of  the  insect.  These  little  spindle-shaped 
sporozoids  develop,  after  inoculation  into  the  warm-blooded  host,  into  fresh 
young  parasites.  The  sporozoid  which  has  developed  in  the  oocyst  in  the 
flomach  wall  of  the  mosquito  is  then  the  equivalent  of  the  spore  resulting 
from  the  asexual  segmentation  of  the  full-grown  parasite  in  the  circulation. 
Either  one,  on  entering  a  red  blood  corpuscle,  may  give  rise  to  the  asexual 
or  sexual  cycle.  As  a  rule  the  first  several  generations  of  parasites  in  the 
human  body  pursue  the  asexual  cycle,  the  sexual  forms  developing  later. 
Theee  sexual  forms,  sterile  while  in  the  human  host,  serve  as  the  means  of 
preserving  the  life  of  the  parasite  and  spreading  infection  when  the  in- 
diridual  ie  subjected  to  bites  of  anopheles. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — ^Tbe  changes  result  from  the  disintegration  of  the 
red  Wood  corpuscles,  accumulation  of  the  pigment  thereby  formed,  and  pos- 
sibly the  influence  of  toxic  materials  produced  by  the  parasite.  Cases  of 
simple  malarial  infection,  ague,  are  rarely  fatal,  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
morbid  anatomy  of  the  disease  is  drawn  from  the  pernicious  malaria  or  the 
chronic  cachexia.  Enpture  of  the  enlarged  spleen  may  occur  spontaneously, 
but  more  commonly  from  trauma,  I  have  known  fatal  hseraorrhaga  to  follow 
the  exploratory  puncture  of  an  enlarged  malarial  spleen. 
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Fekniciods  Malahia. — The  blood  is  hydrsmic  and  the  serum  ma;  even 
be  tinged  with  hemoglobin.  The  red  blood  corpuscles  present  the  endo- 
globular  forms  of  the  parasite  and  are  in  all  stages  of  destruction.  The 
spleen  la  enlarged,  often  only  moderately;  thus,  of  two  fatal  cases  in  my 
wards  the  spleens  measured  13X8  cm.  and  14X8  em.  respectively.  In  a 
fresh  infection  the  spleen  is  usually  very  soft,  and  the  pnlp  lake-colon^d 
and  turbid.    The  liver  is  swollen  and  turbid. 

In  some  acute  pernicious  cases  with  choleraic  symptoms  the  capillaries 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucosa  may  be  packed  with  parasites. 

Malarial  Cachexia. — In  fatal  cases  of  chronic  paludism  death  occurs 
usually  from  anspmia  or  the  hemorrhage  associated  with  it.  The  aniemia  is 
profound,  particularly  if  the  patient  has  died  of  fever. 

Tlie  spleen  may  weigh  from  five  to  ten  pounds.  The  liver  may  oe  greatly 
enlarged,  and  pres^ents  to  the  naked  eye  a  grayish-brown  or  elate  color,  due 
to  the  large  amount  of  pigment.  In  the  portal  canals  and  beneath  the  cap- 
sule the  connective  tissue  is  impregnated  with  melanin.  The  pigment  is 
seen  in  the  Kupffer's  cells  and  the  perivascular  tissue.  The  kidneys  may  be 
enlarged  and  present  a  grayish-red  color,  or  areas  of  pigmentation  may  be 
seen.  The  peritoneum  is  usually  of  a  deep  slate  color.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  and  intestines  may  have  the  same  hue,  due  to  the  pig- 
ment in  and  about  the  blood-vessels.  In  some  cases  this  is  confined  to  the 
lymph  nodules  of  Peyer's  patches,  causing  the  shaven-beard  appearance. 

The  Accidental  and  IjAte  Lesions  of  Malarial  Fever. — (a)  The 
Liver. — Paludal  hepatitis  plays  a  very  important  rfite  in  the  history  of 
malaria,  as  described  by  French  writers.  Only  those  cases  in  which  the  his- 
tory of  chronic  malaria  is  definite,  and  in  which  the  melanosis  of  both  liver 
and  spleen  coexist,  should  be  regarded  as  of  paludal  origin. 

{b)  Pneumonia  is  believed  by  many  authors  to  be  common  in  malaria, 
and  even  to  depend  directly  upon  the  malarial  poison,  occurring  eitiier  in 
the  acute  or  in  the  chronic  forms  of  the  disease.  I  have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  such  a  special  pneumonia. 

(c)  Nephritis. — Moderate  albuminuria  is  a  frequent  occurrence,  having 
occurred  in  46.4  per  cent,  of  the  eases  in  my  wards.  Acute  nephritis  is  relar 
tively  frequent  in  astivo-autumnal  infections,  having  occurred  io  over  4.5 
per  cent,  of  my  cases.  Chronic  nephritis  occasionally  follows  long-continued 
or  frequently  repeated  infections. 

CUnieal  Forma  of  Malarial  Fever.— The  relative  frequency  of  the  differ- 
ent forms  varies  in  different  regions.  The  tertian  is  the  most  common  in 
temperate  regions,  the  estivo-autumnal  in  the  tropics,  the  quartan  is  every- 
where rare  except  in  certain  parts  of  India.  In  the  Canal  Zone  the  relative 
frequency  of  the  different  forms  from  1904  to  January  1st,  1910,  waB  as 
follows:  estivo-autumnal,  23,089;  tertian,  8,013;  mixed  infections,  677,  and 
quartan,  30  cases.  The  quartan  is  relatively  much  more  frequent  in  Balti- 
more; of  1,618  cases  of  malaria  at  nly  clinic,  there  were  15  instances 
(Thayer). 

I.  Tub  Rbgclarlt  iNTERafUTENT  Fevehb. — (a)  Tertian  fever;  (6) 
quartan  fever.  These  forms  are  charaeterized  by  recurring  paroxysnis  of 
what  is  known  as  ague,  in  which,  as  a  rule,  chill,  fever,  and  sweat  follow 
each  other  in  oiderly  Be^ience.    The  stage  of  incvbaiion  is  not  defijiitely 
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koovo;  It  probably  varies  much  accordiag  to  the  amount  of  the  infectiouB 
material  absorbed.  Experimentally  the  period  of  incubation  Tariee  from 
thirty-eix  hours  to  fifteen  days,  being  a  trifle  longer  in  quartan  than  in  tertian 
infections.  Attacks  have  been  reported  within  a  very  short  time  after  the 
apparent  exposure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ague  may  be,  as  is  said,  "in  the 
system,"  and  the  patient  may  have  a  paroxysm  months  after  he  has  removed 
from  a  malarial  region,  though  of  course  this  can  not  be  the  case  unless  he 
has  had  the  disease  when  living  there. 

Description  of  the  Paroxysm, — The  patient  generally  knows  he  is  going 
to  have  a  chill  a  few  hours  before  its  advent  by  unpleasant  feelings  and  un- 
easy Benaations,  sometimes  by  headache.  The  paroxysm  is  divided  into  three 
stages — cold,  hot,  and  sweating. 

Cold  Stage. — The  onset  is  indicated  by  a  feelinjr  of  lassitude  and  a  desire 
to  yawn  and  stretch,  by  headache,  uneasy  sensations  in  the  epigastrium,  some- 
times by  nausea  and  vomiting.  Even  before  the  chill  begins  the  thermometer 
indicates  a  rise  in  temperature.  Gradually  the  patient  begins  to  shiver,  the 
face  looks  cold,  and  in  the  fully  developed  rigor  the  whole  body  shakes,  the 
teeth  chatter,  and  the  movements  may  often  be  violent  enough  to  shake  the 
bed.  Not  only  does  the  patient  look  cold  and  blue,  but  a  surface  ther- 
mometer will  indicate  a  reduction  of  the  skin  temperature.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  asitl&ry  or  rectal  temperature  may,  during  the  chill,  be  greatly 
increased,  end,  as  shown  in  the  chart,  the  fever  may  rise  meanwhile  even  to 
lOS"  or  106°.  Of  symptoms  aaaociated  with  the  chill,  nausea  and  vomiting 
are  common.  There  may  be  intense  headache.  The  pulse  is  quick,  small, 
and  hard.  The  urine  is  increased  in  quantity.  The  chill  lasts  for  a  variable 
time,  from  ten  or  twelve  minutes  to  an  hour,  or  even  longer. 

The  hot  stage  is  ushered  in  by  transient  fiushes  of  heat;  gradually  the 
coldness  of  the  surface  disappears  and  the  skin  becomes  intensely  hot.  The 
contrast  in  the  patient's  appearance  is  striking:  the  face  is  flushed,  the  hands 
are  congested,  the  skin  is  reddened,  the  pulse  is  full  and  bounding,  the  heart's 
action  is  forcible,  and  the  patient  may  complain  of  a  throbbing  headache. 
There  may  be  active  delirium.  One  of  my  patients  in  this  stage  jumped 
throng  a  ward  window  and  sustained  fatal  injuries.  The  rectal  temperature 
may  not  increase  much  during  this  stage;  in  fact,  by  the  termination  of  the 
chill  the  fever  may  have  reached  its  maximum.  The  duration  of  the  hot 
stage  varies  from  half  an  hour  to  three  or  four  hours.  The  patient  is  in- 
tensely thirs^  and  drinks  eagerly  of  cold  water. 

Sweating  Stage. — Beads  of  perspiration  appear  upon  the  face  and  grad- 
ually the  entire- body  is  bathed  in  a  copious  sweat.  The  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing associated  with  the  fever  disappears,  the  headache  is  relieved,  and  within 
an  honr  or  two  the  paroxysm  is  over  and  the  patient  usually  sinks  into  a 
refreshing  sleep.  The  sweating  varies  much.  It  may  be  drenching  in  char- 
acter or  it  may  be  slight. 

Chart  Via  is  from  a  case  of  double  tertian  infection  with  resulting  quo- 
tidian paroxysms.  Charts  YI&  and  Vic  give  temperature  curves  in  estivo- 
antumnal  forms.    Chart  Vltf  shows  a  quartan  ague. 

The  total  duration  of  the  paroxysm  averages  from  ten  to  twelve  hours, 
but  may  be  shorter.  Variations  in  the  paroxysm  are  common.  Thus  the  pa- 
tient may.  instead  of  a  chill,  experience  only  a  slight  feeling  of  coldness.  The 
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moat  common  variation  iB  the  occurrence  of  a  hot  stage  alone,  or  with  very 
slight  sweating.  During  the  paroxysm  the  spleen  is  enlarged  ant]  the  edge 
can  usually  be  felt  below  the  costal  margin.  In  the  interval  or  intermission 
of  the  paroxysm  the  patient  feels  very  well,  and,  unless  the  disease  is  unusually 


Chabt  VIb.— Double  Tketun  In fbction.— Quotidian  Pbvbr. 

severe,  he  is  able  to  be  up.     Bronchitis  is  a  common  symptom.     Hapei> 
usually  labial,  is  almost  as  frequent  in  malaria  as  in  pneumonia. 

Types  of  the  Regularly  Intermittent  Fevers. — As  has  been  stated  in  the 
description  of  the  parasites,  two  distinct  types  of  the  regularly  intermit- 


CuiRT  VI6.—^sTivo- Autumnal  IsrKcTioN. — Eemittent   Pbvee. 
The  case  waa  treated  for  a  week  u  one  of  typhoid  fever. 

tent  fevers  have  been  separated.    These  are  (a)  tertian  fever  and  (fr)  quar- 
tan fever. 

(a)   TtTtian   Fever. — This  type  of  fever  depends  upon  the  presence  in 
the  blood  of  the  tertian  parasite,  an  organJEin   which,  as  stated  abov^  ia 
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nsually  present  in  sharply  defined  groups,  whose  cycle  of  development  laflte 
approximately  forty-eight  hours,  segmentation  occurring  every  third  day.  In 
infections  with  one  group  of  the  tertian  parasite  the  paroxysms  occur  syn- 
chronously with  segmenlatioD  at  remarkably  regular  intervals  of  about  forty- 


Ghabt  Tic. — ^sTivo- Autumnal  Feveb. — Quotidian  Paroxtsms, 

right  hours,  every  third  day — hence  the  name  Uriian.  Very  commonly, 
however,  there  may  he  two  groups  of  parasites  which  reach  maturity  on  alter- 
nate days,  resulting  thus  in  daily  {quotidian)  paroxysms — double  terlian 
infection. 


Chabt  VId. — QuABTAN  Pevek. 

(6)  Quartan  Fever.— The  Eyni])toms  rcscinhic  thoKO  of  the  tertian  in- 
fection, hut  as  a  rule  are  milder.  Paroxysms  appear  on  tlic  fourth  day  and 
correspond  with  the  evolution  of  a  parasitic  cycle  of  seventy-two  hours.  In 
recent  infections  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm  may  be  almost  precisely  the 
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Bame  hour  every  fourth  day.  The  infection  may  be  double,  in  which  case 
there  are  two  paroxysmB  followed  by  a  day  of  intermission,  or  triple,  in 
which  there  is  a  daily  paroxysm.  As  pointed  out  by  the  old  Greek  phyBiciane, 
the  quartan  infection  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  Disappearing  for  a  time 
spontaneously,  or  yielding  promptly  to  quinine,  it  has  a  singular  proneness 
to  relapse,  even  aft^r  the  most  energetic  treatment. 

Thus  a  quotidian  intermittent  fever  may  be  due  to  infection  with  either 
the  tertian  or  quartan  parasites. 

Course  of  the  Disease. — After  a  few  paroxysms,  or  after  the  disease  has 
persisted  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  the  patient  may  get  well  without  any 
special  medication.  I  have  repeatedly  known  the  chills  to  stop  spontane- 
ously. Relapses  are  common.  The  infection  may  persist  for  years,  and  an 
attack  may  follow  an  accident,  an  acute  fever,  or  a  surgical  operation.  A  rest- 
ing stage  of  the  parasite  has  been  suggested  in  explanation  of  these  long  in- 
tervals. Fersistence  of  the  fever  leads  to  ansemia  and  hematogenous  jaun- 
dice, owing  to  the  destruction  of  blood  cells.  Ultimately  the  condition  may 
become  chronic — malarial  cachexia. 

II.  The  More  Iboeoulab,  Remittent,  ok  Continued  Fetebb. — (a) 
^stivo-autumnal  Fever. — This  type  of  fever  occurs  in  temperate  climates, 
chieily  in  the  later  summer  and  autumn;  hence  the  term  given  to  it  by 
Marchiafava  and  Celli,  iBsiivo-autumnal  fever.  The  severer  forms  of  it  pre- 
vail in  the  Southern  States  and  in  tropical  countries. 

This  type  of  fever  is  associated  with  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  the 
ffistivo-autumnal  parasite,  an  organism  the  length  of  whose  cycle  of  develop- 
ment, ordinarily  about  forty-eight  hours,  is  probably  subject  to  considerable 
variations,  while  the  existence  of  multiple  groups  of  the  parasite,  or  the 
absence  of  arrangement  into  definite  groups,  is  not  infrequent. 

The  symptoms  arc  therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  often  irregular.  In 
some  instances  there  may  be  regular  intermittent  fever  occurring  at  uflcer- 
tain  intervals  of  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  or  even  more.  In 
the  cases  with  longer  remissions  the  paroxysms  are  longer.  Some  of  the 
quotidian  intennittcnt  cases  may  closely  resemble  the  quotidian  fever  depend- 
ing upon  double  tertian  or  triple  quartan  infection.  Commonly,  however, 
the  jiaraxysms  show  material  differences;  their  length  averages  over  twenty 
hours,  instead  of  from  ten  to  twelve;  the  onset  occurs  often  without  chills 
and  even  without  chilly  sensations.  Tho  rise  in  temperature  is  frequently 
gradual  and  slow,  instead  of  sudden,  while  the  fall  may  occur  hy  lysis  instead 
of  I>y  crisis.  There  may  be  a  marked  tendency  toward  anticipation  in  tho 
paroxysms,  while  frequently,  from  the  anticipation  of  one  paroxysm  or  the 
retardation  of  another,  more  or  less  continuous  fever  may  result.  Some- 
times there  is  continuous  fever  without  sharp  paroxysms.  In  these  cases  of 
continuous  and  remittent  fever  the  patient,  seen  fairly  early  in  the  disease, 
has  a  flushed  face  and  looks  ill.  The  tongue  is  furred,  the  pulse  is  full  and 
bounding,  but  rarely  dicrotic.  The  temperature  may  range  from  102°  to 
103°,  or  is  in  some  instances  higher.  The  general  appearance  of  the  patient 
is  strongly  suggestive  of  typhoid  fever — a  suggestion  still  further  borne  out 
by  Iho  cxistenro  of  acute  splenic  enlargement  of  moderate  grade.  As  in 
intermittent  fever,  an  initial  bronchitis  may  be  present.  The  course  of  these 
cases  is  variable.     The  fever  may  be  continuous,  with  remiesionB  mOie  or 
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less  marked;  definite  paroxysme -with  or  without  chills  may  occnr,  in  which 
the  temperature  riBea  to  105°  or  lOB^P,  Intestinal  symptomB  are  usually 
absent.  A  slight  hsEinatogeDoiis  jaundice  may  arise  early.  Delirium  of  a 
mild  type  may  occur.  The  cases  vary  rery  greatly  in  severity.  In  some  the 
ferer  eubsides  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  the  practitioner  ia  in  doubt 
whether  he  has  had  to  do  with  a  mild  typhoid  or  a  simple  febricula.  In 
other  instances  the  fever  persists  for  from  too  days  to  two  weeks;  there  are 
marked  remissions,  perhaps  chills,  with  a  furred  tongue  and  low  delirium. 
Jaundice  is  not  infrequent  These  are  the  cases  to  which  the  terms  bUioua 
remittent  and  typko-malarial  fevers  are  applied.  In  other  instances  the 
symptoms  become  grave  and  assume  the  character  of  the  pernicious  type.  It 
is  in  this  form  of  malarial  fever  that  so  much  confusion  still  exists.  The 
similarity  of  the  cases  to  typhoid  fever  is  most  striking,  more  particularly 
the  appearance  of  the  faces ;  the  patient  loolcs  very  ill.  The  cases  occur,  too, 
in  the  autumn,  at  the  very  time  when  typhoid  fever  occurs.  The  fever  yields, 
•8  a  rule,  promptly  to  quinine,  though  here  and  there  cases  are  met  with — 
rarely  indeed  in  my  experience — which  are  refractory.  Several  of  the  charts 
in  Thayer  and  Hewetson's  monograph  show  how  closely,  in  some  instances, 
the  disease  may  simulate  typhoid  fever. 

The  diagnosis  may  he  definitely  made  by  the  examination  of  the  blood. 
Repeated  examinations  at  short  intervals  may  be  required  before  the  para- 
sites are  found.  The  small,  actively  motile,  hyaline  forms  of  the  sestivo- 
autumnal  parasite  are  to  be  found,  while,  if  the  course  has  been  over  a  week, 
the  larger  crescentic  and  ovoid  bodies  are  often  seen.  In  many  cases  in  the 
tropics  one  is  unable  to  distinguish  between  typhoid  and  continued  malarial 
fever  without  a  blood  examination. 

(ft)  Pemiciovs  Malarial  Fever. — This  is  fortunately  rare  in  temperate 
climates,  and  the  number  of  cases  which  now  occur,  for  example,  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore,  is  very  much  less  than  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.  Pernicious  fever  is  always  associated  with  the  testivo-autumnal  parasite. 
The  following  are  the  most  important  types; 

(1)  Comatose  Form. — The  comatose  form,  in  which  a  patient  is  struck 
down  with  symptoms  of  the  most  intense  cerebral  disturbance,  cither  acute 
deliritun  or,  more  frequently,  a  rapidly  developing  coma.  A  chill  may  or 
may  not  precede  the  attack.  The  fever  is  usually  high,  and  the  skin  hot  and 
dry.  The  unconsciousness  may  persist  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours, 
or  the  patient  may  sink  and  die.  After  regaining  consciousness  a  second 
attack  may  come  on  and  prove  fatal.  In  these  instances,  as  has  been  stated, 
the  special  localization  of  the  infection  is  in  the  brain,  where  actual  thrombi 
of  parasites  with  marked  secondary  changes  in  the  surrounding  tissues  have 
been  found. 

(2)  Algid  Form. — In  this  the  attack  sets  in  usually  with  gastric  symp- 
toms; there  are  vomiting,  intense  prostration,  and  feebleness  out  of  all  pro- 
portion  to  the  local  disturbance.  The  patient  complains  of  feeling  cold, 
although  there  may  he  no  actual  chill.  The  temperature  may  be  normal, 
or  even  subnormal;  consciousness  may  be  retained.  The  pulse  is  feeble  and 
small,  and  the  respirations  are  increased.  There  may  be  most  severe  diar- 
rhoea, the  attack  assuming  a  cholcriform  nature.  The  urino  is  often  dimin- 
ished, or  even  suppressed.    This  condition  may  persist  with  slight  exacerba- 
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tions  of  fever  for  sevetal  days  and  the  patient  may  die  in  a  condition  of 
profound  asthenia.  This  is  essentially  the  name  as  described  as  the  asthenic 
or  adynamic  form  of  the  disease.  In  the  cases  with  vomiting  and  diarrhoea 
the  gaBtro-intestinal  mucosa  is  often  the  seat  of  a  special  invasion  by  the 
parasites,  actual  thrombosis  of  the  small  vessete  with  superficial  ulceration 
and  necrosis  occurring. 

(3)  Hemorrhagic  Forms — Black-water  Fever — Hfemoglobinuric  Fever — 
Malarial  H^raoglobinuria, — There  are  two  types  of  haamoglobinuria  in  ma- 
laria, the  one  associated  with  any  severe  pernicious  malaria,  in  which  an 
enormous  number  of  red  blood  corpuscles  are  directly  destroyed  by  parasites. 
Not  very  uncommon,  we  had  a  number  of  cases  of  this  type  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital.  But  in  the  true  black-water  fever  -there  is  a  sAlntion  of  red 
blood  corpuscles  by  an  unknown  hiemolysin,  not  directly  by  the  malarial 
parasites  themselves. 

The  figures  at  Panama,  based  on  five  years'  work  at  the  Ancon  Hospital, 
given  by  Decks  and  James,  show  230  cases  in  more  than  40,000  cases  of 
malaria.  Their  studies  strongly  favor  the  association  of  black-water  fever 
with  malaria,  holding  that  there  are  three  causes  superadded  to  the  previous 
malarial  Infection:  (i)  A  renewed  malarial  attack  with  production  of  toxins 
sufficient  to  destroy  many  red  blood  corpuscles;  (ii)  a  lowering  of  the 
bodily  resistance;  (iii)  quinine,  which  appears  to  be  the  tertium.  quid  nec- 
essary to  produce  the  htemolysin.  Tlie  general  experience  at  Panama  is 
in  favor  of  withholding  quinine  in  the  true  erytholytic  htemoglobinuria.  It 
is  possible  that  we  may  find  some  measure  to  counteract  the  hnmoly- 
sie. 

(c)  Malarial  Cachexia. — The  general  symptoms  are  those  of  secondary 
ansemia — broathlesBness  on  exertion,  oedema  of  the  ankles,  nnd  hEemorrhages, 
particularly  into  the  retina.  Occasionally  the  bleeding  is  severe,  and  I  have 
twice  known  fatal  hsematemesis  to  occur  in  association  with  the  enlarged 
spleen.  The  fever  ia  variable.  The  temperature  may  be  low  for  days,  not 
going  above  99.5°.  In  other  instances  there  may  be  irregular  fever,  and 
the  temperature  rises  gradually  to  102.5°  or  lOS'F. 

With  careful  treatment  the  outlook  is  good,  and  a  majority  of  cases  re- 
cover. The  spleen  is  gradually  reduced  in  size,  but  it  may  take  several 
months,  or,  indeed,  in  some  instances  several  years,  before  the  "ague-cake" 
entirely  disappears. 

Barer  Complications, — Paraplegia  may  be  due  to  a  peripheral  neuritis  or 
to  changes  in  the  cord,  and  hemiplegia  may  occur  in  the  pernicious  comatose 
form,  or  occasionally  at  the  very  height  of  a  paroxvam.  Acute  ataxia  has 
been  described,  and  there  are  remarkable  cases  with  the  symptoms  of  dissem- 
inated sclerosis  (Spiller).  Multiple  gangrene  may  occur,  as  in  an  instance 
reported  by  me,  in  which  a  patient  with  lestivo-autumnal  infection  presented 
many  areas  on  the  skin.  Orchitis  has  been  described  by  Charvot  in  Algiers 
and  Fedeli  in  Home. 

fielapse. — It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  relapse.  Some  think  there  is  a 
resting  stage  of  the  parasite  which  remains  in  the  spleen  or  the  bone  mar- 
row. Scbaudinn  believed  that  there  is  a  special  parthenogenetic  form  which 
may  remain  latent  for  an  indefinite  period.  This  seems  most  likely,  as  there 
can  be  no  question  that  months  or  even  years  may  elapse  between  the  pri- 
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mary  infection  and  a  relapse  occurring  under  conditione  that  preclude  the 
poseibility  of  re-infection. 

SiagnoBU. — The  endemic  index  of  a  country  may  be  determined  by  the 
"paraaite  rate"  or  by  the  "spleen  rate."  It  is  best  sought  for  in  children, 
in  whom,  as  is  well  known,  the  infection  may  occur  without  much  disturb- 
ance of  the  health.  To  determine  the  index  by  examining  the  blood  for  the 
paraeites  ie  a  laborioua  and  almoet  impoesible  task;  on  the  other  hand,  aa 
the  work  of  Bose  in  Greece  and  Mauritius  has  shown,  the  index  may  be  readily 
gauged  by  an  examination  of  the  spleen.  Thus,  in  the  last-named  island,  of 
31,022  children,  34.1  per  cent,  had  enlarged  spleen.  In  Bombay,  among  50,000 
children  examined,  the  spleen  index  varied  from  5.3  per  cent,  in  the  Hindooa 
to  23.2  per  cent,  in  the  FarseeB  (Bentley). 

The  individual  forms  of  malarial  infection  are  readily  recognized,  but  it 
requires  a  long  and  careful  training  to  become  an  expert  in  blood  examination. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  past  twenty  years,  and  a  diagaosis  of 
malaria  is  no  longer  a  refuge  for  our  ignorance.  One  lesson  it  is  hard  for 
the  practitioner  to  learn — namely,  that  an  intermittent  fever  which  resists 
qainine  is  not  malarial. 

The  malarial  poison  is  supposed  to  influence  many  affections  in  a  remark- 
able way,  giving  to  them  a  paroxysmal  character.  A  whole  series  of  minor 
ailments  and  some  more  severe  ones,  such  as  neuralgia,  are  attributed  to 
certain  occult  effects  of  paludism.  The  more  closely  such  cases  are  investi- 
gated the  less  definite  appears  the  connection  with  malaria. 

Prophyltzis. — In  the  discovery  of  Laveran  there  lay  the  promise  of  bene- 
fits more  potent  than  any  gift  science  had  ever  offered  to  mankind — viz.,  the 
possibility  of  the  extermination  of  malaria.  By  the  persistent  missionary 
efforts  of  Bobs  this  promise  has  reached  the  stage  of  practical  fulfilment,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  the  race  is  now  under  our  command.  The 
story  of  the  Canal  Zone,  Panama,  under  Colonel  Gorgas  is  a  triumph  of  the 
application  of  scientific  methods.  Between  1881  and  1904  among  the  em- 
ployees of  the  French  Canal  Company  (a  maximum  in  1887  of  17,995,  of 
whom  15,726  were  negroes)  the  monthly  mortality  ranged  from  60  to  70,  and 
on  seven  occasions  was  above  100,  once  reaching  the  enormous  figure  of  176.97 
per  1,000.  With  the  measures  given  below,  the  mortality  has  fallen  below  that 
of  temperate  regions.  For  the  year  1910  the  death  rate  among  50,802  em- 
ployees was,  total  deaths  558,  from  disease  381,  from  violence  177;  the  death 
rate  from  disease  was  7.5  per  1,000.  In  August,  1911,  among  49,710  em- 
ployees the  death  rate  from  disease  was  6.27! 

This  most  successful  campaign  has  been  carried  out  on  the  following  lines : 
(1)  The  eradication  of  mosquito  propagation  areas  by  drainage,  and  the  fill- 
ing of  places  where  the  larva  exist.  This  has  Nsn  done  successfully  in  large 
districts.  , 

(2)  The  control  of  propagation  areas  that  are  allowed  to  exist,  or  that 
cannot  be  economically  and  permanently  treated.  On  small  areas  tlie  larvse 
are  prevented  from  arriving  at  the  adult  stage  by  the  use  of  crude  oil  or  kero- 
sene, and  in  large  bodies  of  water  by  treating  the  edges  where  alone  the  mos- 
quito larvK  exist.  A  concentrated  larvacide  of  carbolic  acid,  renin,  and  caustic 
soda,  BO  made  as  to  form  an  emulsion  with  the  water  into  which  it  is  placed, 
has  been  found  effective,  when  applied  to  the  edges  of  largo  pools,  ditches,  wet 
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areas  and  Btreams.     A  barrel  of  oil  with  an  automatic  drip  at  the  head  of  a 
stream  hae  been  found  to  work  satisfactorily. 

(3)  Protection  by  screening  of  houses.  On  the  Zone  all  the  houses  occu- 
pied by  Americana  are  protected  by  copper-bronze  screens  of  18  mesh  to  the 
inch.  Cotton  bar  treated  with  wax  is  also  recommended  as  inezpeoBive. 
Screened  vestibules  decrease  the  chance  of  access  of  mosquitoes.  Mosquito 
nets  over  the  beds  are  found,  as  a  rule,  to  be  a  failure,  chiefly  becanse  few 
persons  sleep  through  a  whole  night  without  an  arm  or  leg  coming  in  contact 
with  the  netting  on  which  the  anopheles  settle. 

(4)  The  destruction  of  adult  anopheles.  In  two  sets  of  barracks  not  far 
apart,  with  many  anopheles,  in  one  all  the  adult  mosquitoes  were  killed  daily, 
in  the  other  they  were  not;  in  the  latter  during  a  period  of  several  months 
there  was  forty-two  times  as  much  malaria.  The  mosquitoes  are  easily  caught; 
they  are  usually  in  the  corners,  and  very  often  within  a  foot  of  the  floor. 

Of  the  enormous  importance  of  these  anti-malarial  measures  there  can 
now  be  no  question.  It  requires  system,  organization,  energy  and  persever- 
ance. But  the  story  of  Havana,  where  malaria  no  longer  exists,  and  the  story 
of  Ismalia,  and,  above  all,  the  story  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  show  what 
can  be  done.  The  following  chart,  taken  from  an  article  of  Le  Prince,  the 
chief  sanitary  inspector  of  the  Zone,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  results.  The 
objection  offered  on  the  score  of  cost  in  the  tropics  has  been  shown  by  Gorgas 
to  be  fallacious. 
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Every  patient  with  malaria  should  be  regarded  as  a  centre  of  infection,  and 
in  a  systematic  warfare  reported  to  the  health  authorities.  In  the  tropics 
segregation  of  Europeans  may  do  much  to  lessen  the  chances  of  infection. 
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EreTy  patient  Bhoald  receive  thorough  and  prolonged  treatment  with  quinine. 
There  is  for  too  much  carelesaneaa  on  this  point  in  the  profession.  Malarial 
infection  is  a  difficult  one  to  eradicate.  Quinine  is  the  only  known  drug  which 
is  an  efiFective  parasiticide.  Patients  ehoold  be  told  to  resmne  the  treatment 
in  the  spring  and  autumn  for  scTeral  years  after  the  primary  infection.  In 
very  malarial  diBtricls,  as  many  persons  harbor  the  paraBites  who  do  not  shon 
any  (or  at  the  most  very  few)  signs,  a  systematic  treatment  with  quinine 
should  be  instituted,  particularly  of  the  young  children. 

Patients  with  the  disease  should  be  protected  from  mosquitoes  as  far  as 
possible.  As  a  rule,  anopheles  are  more  likdy  to  bite  after  sundown,  so  that 
in  regions  in  which  the  disease  prevails  extensively  mosquito  netting  should 
be  need.  Persons  going  to  a  malarial  region  should  take  about  10  grains 
(0.6  gm.)  of  quinine  daily,  though  Sezary  found  that  2  grains  (0.13  gm.) 
three  times  a  day  was  a  sufficient  protection  against  the  disease. 

TrMttmeat. — The  patient  should  be  in  bed  snd  given  liquid  or  soft  diet. 
The  bowels  should  be  moved  freely,  for  which  a  calomel  and  ealine  purge  is 
best.  In  quinine  we  poBsess  a  specific  remedy  against  malarial  infection. 
GzperimeDt  has  shown  that  the  parasites  are  most  easily  destroyed  by  quinine 
at  the  stage  when  they  are  free  in  the  circulation — that  is,  during  and  just 
after  segmentation.  While  in  most  instances  the  parasites  of  the  regularly 
intermittent  fevers  may  be  destroyed,  even  in  the  intra-corpuscular  stage, 
in  KBtivo-autumnal  fever  this  is  much  more  difficult.  It  should,  then,  be  our 
object,  if  we  wish  to  most  effectively  eradicate  the  infection,  to  have  as  much 
quinine  in  circulation  at  the  time  of  the  paroxysm  and  shortly  before  as  is 
poesible,  for  this  is  the  period  at  which  segmentation  occurs.  In  the  regu- 
larly intermittent  fevers  from  10  to  30  grains  (0.6  to  2  gm.)  in  divided  doseB 
throughout  the  day  will  in  many  instances  prevent  any  fresh  paroxysms.  If 
the  patient  comes  under  observation  shortly  before  an  expected  paroxysm, 
the  administration  of  a  good  dose  of  quinine  just  before  its  onset  may  be  ad- 
visable to  obtain  a  maximum  effect  upon  the  group  of  parasites.  The  quinine 
will  not  prevent  the  paroxysm,  but  will  destroy  the  greater  part  of  the  group 
of  organisms  and  prevent  its  recurrence.  It  is  safer  to  give  at  least  20  to  30 
grains  (1.3  to  2  gm.)  daily  for  the  first  three  days,  and  then  to  continue  the 
ranedy  in  smaller  doses  for  the  next  two  or  three  weeks.  In  estivo-autumnal 
fever  larger  doses  may  be  necessaiy,  though  in  relatively  few  instances  is  it 
necessary  to  give  more  than  30  grains  (2  gm.)  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
During  the  paroxysm  the  patient  should,  in  the  cold  stage,  be  wrapped  in 
blankets  and  given  hot  drinks.  The  reactionary  fever  is  rarely  dangerouB  evejx 
if  it  reaches  a  high  grade.    The  body  may,  however,  be  sponged. 

The  quinine  should  be  ordered  in  solution  or  in  capsules.  The  pills  ail 
com[n«sBed  tablets  are  more  uncertain,  as  they  may  not  be  dissolved.  Euqui- 
nin,  in  the  same  dosage,  may  be  given  to  patients  with  whom  quinine  dis- 
agrees. 

A  question  of  interest  is  the  efficient  dose  of  quinine  necessary  to  cure  the 
disease.  I  have  a  number  of  charts  showing  that  grain  doses  three  times  a 
day  will  in  many  cases  prevent  the  paroxysm,  but  not  always  with  the  cer- 
tainty ot  larger  doses.  In  cases  of  sestivo-autumnal  fever  with  pernicious 
symptoms  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  system  under  the  influence  of  quinine  as 
rapidly  as  possible.    In  these  instances  the  drug  should  be  administered  by 
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injection  into  the  nmseles,  as  the  dihydrochlorate  in  ten-grain  (O.G  gm.) 
doses,  in  a  freshly  prepared  solution  (1  to  2)  in  sterile  water  and  repeated  in 
two  hours.  Farther  administration  must  he  decided  by  tlie  condition.  The 
muriate  of  quinine  and  urea  is  also  a  good  form  in  which  to  administer  the 
drug  hypodermicalty ;  10-grain  (0.6  gm.)  doses  may  be  given.  In  the  mort 
severe  instances  some  observers  advise  the  intravenoua  administration  of 
quinine,  for  whicli  the  very  soluble  bimuriato  ia  well  adapted.  Fifteen  grains 
with  40  grains  of  sodium  chloride  may  be  injected  in  ten  ounces  of  freshly  dis- 
tilled water,  llie  intravenous  administration  is  not  without  danger.  For 
extreme  restlessness  in  these  cases  opium  is  indicated,  and  cardiac  stimulants. 
such  as  alcohol  and  atrychnine,  may  be  necessary.  If  in  the  comatose  form 
the  fnteniai  temperature  is  raised,  the  patient  should  be  sponged  or  given 
a  tub  bath.     For  malarial  anEemia  iron  and  arsenic  are  indicated. 

An  interesting  question  is  much  discussed,  whether  quinine  does  not  cause, 
or  at  any  rate  aggravate,  hfemogiobinuria.  We  have  not  yet  scon  a  case  in 
which  this  condition  has  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  the  drug,  and  Bas- 
tianelli  states  that  it  is  not  seen  in  the  Boman  malarial  fevers.  In  any  case 
of  hemoglobinuria  if  the  blood  shows  parasites  quinine  should  be  administered 
cautiously.  In  the  post-malarial  forms  quinine  aggravates  the  attack.  In  an 
active  malarial  infection  the  patient  runs  less  rislc  with  the  quinine. 

In  malarial  cachexia  the  patient  should  have  a  change  of  climate,  be  given 
a  liberal  diet,  and  take  quinine  in  small  doses  and  iron  and  arsenic  for  some 
time. 

IV.     TRYPANOSOMIASIS 

Definition. — A  chronic  disorder  characterized  by  fever,  lassitude,  weak- 
ness, wasting,  and  often  a  protracted  lethargy — sleeping  sickness.  Trypano- 
soma gambiense  is  the  active  agent  in  the  disease. 

.Trypanosomes  are  llagellale  infusoria,  parasitic  in  a  great  many  inverte- 
brate and  vertebrates.  The  life  historj'  is  in  two  stages,  a  flagellate  monadine 
phase,  in  which  they  live  in  the  blood  stream  of  vertebrates  and  in  some  of 
which  they  cause  serious  disease;  the  other  is  a  gregarine  non-flagellate  phase 
which  may  also  be  parasitic  and  which  is  met  with  in  forms  of  Kala-Azar. 

History. — In  18-13  C.rufay  found  a  blood  parasite  in  the  frog  which  he 
called  Trypanosoma  sangmnis.  Subsequently  it  was  found  to  be  a  very  com- 
mon blood  parasite  in  fishes  and  birds.  In  1878  Lewis  found  it  in  the  rat — 
T.  lewm — in  which  it  apparently  does  no  harm.  The  pathological  signifi- 
cance of  the  protozoa  was  first  suggested  in  1880  by  Gritlith  Evans,  who  dis- 
covered trypanosomes — T.  evaiisi — in  the  disease  of  horses  and  cattle  in  India 
known  as  surra.  In  1^95  Bruce  made  the  important  announcement  that  the 
tsetze  fly  disease  or  nagana  of  South  Africa,  which  made  whole  districts  im- 
passable for  cattle  and  horses,  was  really  due  to  a  trypanosome — T.  brucei. 
Normally  present  in  the  blood  of  tlie  big-game  animals  of  the  districts,  and 
doing  them  no  harm,  it  was  conveyed  by  tlie  tsetze  fly  to  the  non-immune 
horses  and  cattle  imported  into  what  were  called  the  fly-belta.  Other  trypano- 
somes are  the  Philippine  surra,  studied  by  JIusgrave,  the  mal  de  caderas — T. 
eguinum — of  South  America  and  a  harmless  infection  in  cattle  in  the  Trans- 
Taal  caused  by  Trypanosoma  theileri. 
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Human  TiTpanosomiasis.— In  1901  Dutton  found  a  trypanosome  in  the 
blood  of  a  West  Indian.  In  1903  Castellani  found  trypanosomes  in  the  cere- 
bro-epjnal  fluid  and  in  the  blood  of  five  cases  of  the  African  sleeping  sick- 
ness. The  Royal  Hoeiety  Commission  (Brace  and  Sabarro)  demonstrated  the 
^reat  frequency  of  the  parasites  in  the  cerehro-spinal  fluid  and  in  the  blood 
in  steeping  sickness,  and  suggested  that  it  was  a  sort  of  human  tsetze  fly  in- 
fection. 

Distribution. — For  many  years  it  had  been  known  that  the  West  African 
natives  were  subject  to  a  remarkable  malady  known  as  the  lethargy  or  sleep- 
ing Eickness.  It  was  also  met  with  among  the  slaves  imported  into  America. 
The  demonstration  of  the  association  of  the  trypanosomes  with  the  terrible 
sleeping  sickness  has  been  the  most  important  recent  "find"  in  tropical  medi- 
cine. The  disease  prevads  in  Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Liberia,  and  is 
spreading  rapidly  in  the  Congo  basin,  Uganda,  and  Rhodesia.  The  recent 
opening  up  of  equatorial  Africa  has  led  to  intercommunication  between  the 
different  districts  which  were  formeriy  isolated,  and  the  seriousness  of  the 
disease  may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  fhot  within  three  years  after  its 
introduction  100,000  negroes  died  of  it  in  Uganda.  In  the  infected  regioua 
a  large  number  of  natives,  not  apparently  suffering  from  the  disease,  har- 
bor the  parasites  in  the  blood  and  suflcr  only  with  occattional  attacks  of 
fever,  during  which  the  tryj)anosouies  are  also  found  in  the  cerebr6-spinal 
fluid. 

The  disease  is  not  conflned  to  negroes,  and  Europeans  may  be  attacked. 
Persons  particularly  prone  are  those  who  live  on  the  wooded  shores  of  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  siich  as  fishermen  and  canoe  men. 

The  parasite  is  introduced  by  the  bite  of  a  fly,  the  Glossina  palpalis,  and 
where  this  insect  exists  the  dipccse  is  liable  to  prevail.  The  fly  lives  on  the 
bushes  on  the  lake  shores  or  river  banks,  and  feeds  on  the  blood  of  crocodiles, 
antelopes,  etc.  The  trypanosomes  undergo  changes  in  the  body  of  the  fly  and 
the  infcctivity  does  not  appear  until  the  tliirty-sccond  day,  hut  continues  for 
at  least  75  days  (Bruce). 

SymptomB-^There  is  stated  to  be  a  long  latent  period.  The  Uganda  Com- 
missioners divide  the  course  of  the  disease  into  three  stages:  first,  of  fever 
with  rapid  pulse,  dulling  of  the  mind,  and  loss  of  weight ;  secondly,  the  stage 
of  tremors  in  which  the  gait  l>ocomes  shuffling,  the  speech  slow,  and  there  are 
tremors  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  hands  and'feet;  lastly,  a  stage  in  which  the 
patient  becomes  lethargic  with  low  temperature  and  presents  the  typical  pic- 
ture of  the  dreaded  sleeping  sickness.  The  parasites  are  found  in  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  less  constantly  in  the  blood.  In  the  early  stages  the  glands  of  the 
neck  are  involved,  and  Todd  and  Dutton  recommend  puncture  of  these  glands 
for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis.  Death  is  usually  caused  by  some  intercurrent 
infection,  as  purulent  meningitis  or  suppuration  of  the  lymph  glands.  The 
duration  is  seldom  longer  than  eighteen  months.  To  stay  the  ravages  and 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  will  tax  the  energies  of  the  nations  interested 
in  the  settlement  of  tropical  Africa.  The  hope  appears  to  he  in  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  animals  upon  which  the  Glossina  palpnlis  feeds  (among  which 
Koch  holds  the  crocodile  to  he  the  most  important),  just  as  the  killing  off  of 
the  big  game  in  other  parts  of  Africa  has  saved  the  cattle  from  the  ravages 
of  the  tsetze  fly.     Though  a  colossal  task,  the  examination  of  natives  of  in> 
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fected  districts  should  be  undertaken,  isolation  villages  established,  and  the 
cases  kept  under  observation  and  treatment. 

Pt(%noBia. — Nine  cases  in  Europeans  have  been  cured,  and  si^  of  these 
have  been  without  symptoms  from  three  and  one-half  to  seven  years.  The 
criteria  of  cure  are  the  absence  of  symptoms,  failure  to  find  the  trypanosomes, 
the  absence  of  auto-agglutination,  and  negative  inoculation  of  the  blood  into 
Busceptibte  animals. 

Treatment. — Atoxyl  introduced  by  Wolferstan  Tliomas  and  Breinl  appears 
to  have  given  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  parasites  seem  to  vary 
in  their  resistance  to  arsenic.  In  some  places  the  arsenophenylglycin 
seems  to  have  acted  almost  as  a  specific.  Antimony  has  been  used  a  good  deal 
of  late,  and  Kerandel,  a  member  of  the  French  Commission,  has  cured  him- 
self, with  it,  injecting  intravenously  on  successive  days  a  solution  of  tartar 
emetic  in  seventeen  lO-centigram  doses.  Salvaraan  has  been  used  with  bene- 
fit, but  we  have  not  yet  a  full  knowledge  of  its  effects. 


V.    I.EI8TTMANIASIB 

{Kala~Azar) 

Deflnition. — ^Leishmaniasis  is  an  affection  caused  by  parasites  of  the 
Leishmania  group,  of  which  there  are  three  chief  forms:  the  Indian  kaltKzar, 
the  infantile  kala-azar,  and  tropical  sore. 

Indian  Eala-Aiar. — An  affection  characterized  by  enlarged  spleen,  ans>- 
mia  and  irregularly  remittent  fever.  Leishman  in  1900  discovered  the  para- 
site, which  was  subsequently  studied  by  Donovan.  It  is  a  protozoon  of  very 
constant  form,  living  in  the  cells  of  the  spleen  and  bone-marrow.  It  has  been 
successfully  cultivated  by  Sogers  and  others,  and  develops  into  a  flagellate 
form. 

DuMbntion. — The  disease  is  widely  spread  in  Asia,  particularly  in  Assam, 
many  parts  of  India,  Burma,  Indo-China,  Ceylon  and  Syria.  Europeans 
contract  it  rarely. 

Etiology, — Rogers  believes  the  bedbug  of  India  is  the  chief  agent  in 
transmitting  it,  a  view  which  Patton  shares,  as  he  found  the  ingested  parasite 
in  the  bedbug  underwent  development  into  flagellate  forms.  Donovan  suggests 
that  the  disease  is  transmitted  by  the  plant>feeditag  bug,  the  conorrhinus, 
which  is  an  occasional  blood-sucker. 

Symptoms. — Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  almost  constant;  there  is  irreg- 
ular fever,  which  lasts  for  months  and  is  sometimes  characterized  1^  a  double 
rise  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  other  features  are  those  of  a  progressive 
anaemia  of  a  secondary  type.  Recovery  is  possible,  but  the  mortality  is  above 
80  per  cent. 

Infantile  Eala-Azar. — This  form,  separated  by  Nicole  and  his  associates 
at  Tunis,  is  the  infantile  splenic  anemia  long  recognized  in  the  countries  of 
the  Mediterranean  basin.  It  differs  from  the  Indian  form  in  attacking  chil- 
dren almost  exclusively,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  parasite  which  differs  from 
the  L.  donovani,  and  which  is  known  as  the  L.  infantum.  Another  special 
feature  ie  that  the  disease  may  be  reproduced  in  dogs  and  monkeys  and  a 
spontaneous  infection  of  dogs  exists  in  the  endemic  areas  of  infantile  Kala- 
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Azar.  Observations  etrongly  suggest  that  the  disease  is  transmitted  to  chil- 
dren through  the  dog  flea,  or  through  the  buman  flea  having  bitten  an  in- 
fected dog. 

Tropical  Sort. — Under  the  various  names  Aleppo  boil,  Delhi  boil,  Bagdad 
Bore,  Nile  aore  and  many  others,  has  been  described  a  form  of  disease  charac- 
terized by  ulcerating  and  non-ulceratiug  lesions,  almost  always  on  the  exposed 
parts  of  the  body.  The  parasite  discovered  by  Homer  Wright  and  known  as 
Leishmania  tropica  has  very  much  the  same  characters  as  the  other  forms,  but 
there  are  slight  diSerences,  morphological  and  cultural.  The  mode  of  trans- 
mission has  not  been  definitely  determined. 

Treatment. — For  Indian  kala-azar  not  much  can  be  done.  Quinine  given 
in  the  ordinary  way  seems  useless,  but  from  hypodermic  injections  inio 
the  mnscles  good  results  are  reported.  Atoxyl  has  been  freely  used.  In  some 
regions  the  natives  insert  a  dirty  seton  in  the  region  of  the  spleen.  Both  for 
this  and  the  infantile  form  salvarsan  has  been  used,  but  with  doubtful  benefit. 
For  the  tropical  sore  dusting  .with  potasBium  permanganate,  and  a  few  days 
later  applying  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  PruBslan  blue,  has  been  found  useful. 


VX     BELAPSINO   FEVEB 

(Febris  recurretts) 

DeflnitloiL — A  group  of  specific  infections  caused  by  spirocluetes,  charac- 
terized by  febrile  paroxysms  which  usually  last  five  or  six  days  with  remissions 
of  about  the  same  length  of  time.  The  paroxysms  may  be  repeated  three  or 
even  four  times,  whence  the  name  relapsing,  or  recurring,  fever. 

European,  Indian,  American  and  African  forms  are  described  presenting 
clinically  much  the  same  features,  but  the  parasites  differ  in  certain  peculiari- 
ties. 

Etioloiry- — The  European  form,  which  has  also  the  name  "famine  fever" 
and  "seven-day  fever,"  has  been  known  since  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  has  from  time  to  time  extensively  prevailed,  especially  in  Ire- 
land. It  is  a  very  rare  disease  in  England.  In  the  United  States  the  disease 
appeared  in  1844,  when  cases  were  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
which  are  described  by  Meredith  Clymer  in  hie  work  on  Fevers.  Flint  saw 
cases  in  1850-'61.  In  1869  it  prevailed  extensively  in  epidemic  form  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia;  since  when  it  has  not  reappeared.  While  clinically 
the  same  as  the  European  form,  the  organism  is  different  and  has  been  called 
S.  novyi. 

In  India,  where  the  disease  is  very  prevalent,  the  parasite  called  after  Van- 
dyke Carter,  differs  from  the  spirochtete  of  Obermeier.  Possibly  it  may  be 
transmitted  by  mosquitoes  as  well  as  bugs. 

The  African  relapting  fever,  known  as  ticJc  fever,  is  a  very  serious  and 
widespread  affection,  the  parasite  of  which,  S.  duttoni,  is  distinct  from  the 
other  forms.  It  is  transmitted  by  the  tick  Omithodoros  monbata,  but  as 
Leishman  has  shown,  not  by  direct  inoculation  with  the  aaiivary  secretion,  but 
from  other  secretions  voided  in  the  act  of  gorging.  The  symptoms  are  very 
limilar  to  those  of  European  relapsing  fever,  and  as  many  as  from  five  to 
teven  relapses  may  take  place.     The  mortality  is  not  very  high. 
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The  Spirillum  or  spiroclia?te,  described  by  Oberirieier  in  1873,  waa  one  of 
the  first  mieroorganisms  shown  to  be  definitely  associated  with  a  specific 
fever.  It  is  from  15  to  40  pi.  in  length,  spirally  arranged  like  a  oorkecrew, 
BOmetinies  curved  and  twisted.  The  endB  are  tapering;  whether  fumished 
with  flagella  or  not  is  doubtful.  It  is  actively  motile,  and  it  is  present  in  the 
blood  during  the  febrile  paroxysm,  disajipearing  at  intervals. 

The  mode  of  transmission  of  the  disease  is  probably  through  lice  and  bed 
bugs.  The  disease  has  been  reproduced  by  injecting  into  a  healthy  monkey 
blood  sucked  by  a  bug  from  an  infected  animal.  The  special  conditions  under 
which  it  occurs  are  similar  to  those  of  typhus  fever.  Neither  age,  sex,  nor 
season  seems  to  have  any  special  influence.  One  attack  does  not  confer 
immunity  from  subsequent  attacks. 

Uorbid  Anatomy. — There  are  no  characteristic  anatomical  appearances  in 
relapsing  fever.  If  death  takes  place  during  the  paroxysm  the  spleen  is  large 
and  soft,  and  the  liver,  kidneys  and  heart  show  cloudy  swelling.  There  may 
be  infarcts  in  (he  kidneys  and  spleen.  The  bone-marrow  has  been  found  in  a 
condition  of  hyperplasia,     Eccliymoses  are  not  uncommon. 

Symptoms. — The  incubation  appears  to  be  short;  in  some  instances  the 
attack  occurs  within  twelve  hours  after  exposure;  more  frequently,  however, 
from  five  to  seven  days  elapse. 

The  invasion  is  abrupt,  with  chill,  fever,  and  intense  pain  in  the  back 
and  limbs.  In  young  persons  there  may  bo  nausea,  vomiting,  and  convulsions. 
The  temperature  rises  rapidly  and  may  reach  104°  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
day.  Sweats  are  common.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  ranging  from  110  to  130, 
There  may  be  delirium  if  the  fever  is  high.  Swelling  of  the  spleen  can  be 
detected  early.  Jaundice  is  common  in  some  epidemics.  The  gastric  symp- 
toms may  be  severe,  but  there  are  seldom  intestinal  symptoms.     Cough  mny 
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be  present.  Occasionally  herpes  is  noted,  and  there  may  be  miliary  vesicles 
and  petechia.  During  the  paroxysm  the  blood  invariably  shows  the  spiro- 
chete, and  there  ia  usually  a  leueocytosis.  After  the  fever  has  persisted  with 
severity  or  even  with  an  increasing  intensity  for  five  or  sii  days  the  crisis 
occurs.    In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  accompanied  by  profuse  sweating,  some- 
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times  by  diarrhcea,  the  temperature  falls  to  normal  or  even  subnormal,  and 
the  period  of  apjresia  begins. 

The  crisiB  may  oecur  as  early  as  the  third  day,  or  it  may  be  delayed  to 
the  tenth;  it  usually  comes,  however,  about  the  end  of  the  first  week.  In 
delicate  and  elderly  persons  there  may  be  collapse.  The  convalescence  is  rapid, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  patient  is  up  and  about.  Then  in  a  week,  usually  on 
the  fourteenth  day,  he  again  has  a  rigor,  or  a  series  of  chills;  the  fever  returns 
and  the  attack  is  repeated.  A  second  crisis  occurs  from  the  twentieth  to  the 
twenty-third  day,  and  again  the  patient  recovers  rapidly.  As  a  rule,  the 
relapse  is  shorter  than  the  original  attack.  A  second  and  a  third  may  occur, 
and  there  are  instances  on  record  of  even  a  fourth  and  a  fifth.  In  epidemics 
there  are  cases  which  terminate  by  crisis  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  without 
the  occurrence  of  relapse.  In  protracted  cases  the  convalescence  is  very  tedi- 
ouB,  as  the  patient  is  much  exhausted. 

Relapsing  fever  is  not  a  very  fatal  disease,  Murchison  states  that  the  mor- 
tality is  about  4  per  cent.,  but  it  has  been  as  high  as  30  per  cent,  in  India,  In 
the  enfeebled  and  old,  death  may  occur  at  the  height  of  the  first  paroxysm. 

Complications  are  not  frequent.  In  some  epidemics  htematemesis  and 
hematuria  ha.ve  occurred.  Pneumonia  is  not  infrequent.  The  acute  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  may  end  in  rupture.  Post-febrile  paralyses  may  occur. 
Ophthalmia  has  followed  in  certain  epidemics,  and  may  prove  a  very  tedious 
and  serious  complication.  In  pregnant  women  abortion  usually  takes  place. 
Convnlsions  occasionally  follow,  Dutton,  the  well-known  worker  on  tropical 
diseases,  died  in  status  epihpUcus  some  weeks  after  the  attack, 

Diagnoiia,  —The  onset  and  general  symptoms  may  not  at  first  be  dis- 
tinctive. At  the  beginning  of  an  epidemic  the  eases  are  usually  regarded  as 
anomalous  typhoid;  but  once  the  typical  course  is  followed  in  a  case  the 
diagnosis  is  clear.    The  blood  examination  is  distinctive. 

ProphylaxiB. — As  overcrowding  is  an  important  element  in  the  transmis- 
sion, the  patient  should  be  isolated.  The  bedding,  clothing,  and  dwellings 
of  infected  persons  should  he  thoroughly  disinfected  and  care  taken  that  all 
crocks  and  crevices  in  woodwork  which  may  harbor  bedbugs  are  treated  with 
disinfectants. 

lyeatment. — The  paroxysm  can  neitiier  be  cut  short  nor  can  its  recur- 
rence be  prevented.  The  disease  must  be  treated  like  any  other  continued 
fever,  by  careful  nursing,  a  regular  diet,  and  ordinary  hygienic  measures. 
Of  special  symptoms,  pain  in  the  back  and  in  the  limbs  and  joints  demands 
opium.  In  enfeebled  persons  the  collapse  at  the  crisis  may  be  serious,  and 
!^timu1anlB  with  ammonia  and  digitalis  sliould  be  given  freely.  The  arsenical 
preparationa  may  be  tried,  but  they  have  not  been  very  successfuL 


Vn.     SYPHIUS 

I,     HI8TOBY,  ETIOLOGY  AND  MORBID  ANATOMY 

Ddnition. — A  sjn'cillc  disi'ii.^e  of  slow  evolution  causi'd  by  Treponema 
pallidum,  propagated  by  inncuJution  (acquired  syphilis)  or  transmission 
through  the  mother  (congenital  syphilis). 
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Hirtory,— Whether  the  disease  was  known  in  Europe  before  1493  is  still 
discussed.  Block,  in  the  System  of  Syphilis,  Vol.  I,  1908,  IneietB  that  there 
ifl  no  evidence  of  pre-Columbian  syphilis  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere  before 
the  return  of  the  Spanish  sailors  from  Hayti,  from  whom  it  spread  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Barcelona.  In  1493  it  reached  Italy  with  the  army  of 
Charles  VIII.  Hie  soldiers  eyphilized  Naples;  the  disease  spread  throughout 
Italy,  and  in  a  few  years  Europe  was  aflame.  On  the  other  hand,  writers  who 
contend  for  the  antiquity  of  the  disease  in  Asia  and  Europe  rely  on  certain 
old  Chinese  records,  on  references  in  the  Bible  and  in  old  medical  writers  to 
diseases  resembling  syphilis  and  on  suggestive  bone  lesions  in  very  old  ekde- 
tons.  The  balance  of  evidence,  according  to  the  best  syphilograph^a,  is  in 
favor  of  the  American  origin.  At  first  it  was  called  the  Neapolitan  disease, 
the  French  poz,  or  Morbus  Gallicus;  and  in  lfi30  Fracastorius,  in  a  poem 
entitled  "Syphilis  sive  Morbus  Gallicus,"  gave  it  the  name  by  which  it  is  now 
commonly  known.    The  etymology  of  the  name  is  uncertain. 

At  first  the  disease  was  thought  to  be  transmitted  like  any  other  epidemic, 
but  gradually  the  venereal  nature  was  recognized,  and  Fernel,  a  famous  Paris 
physician  of  the  16th  century,  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  primary  inocula- 
tion. Paracelsus  observed  its  hereditary  character.  Throughout  the  16th 
century  the  symptoms  were  well  described.  The  disease  appears  to  have  been 
of  much  greater  severity  then  than  at  present.  Mercury  and  guaiacum  were 
introduced  as  the  important  remedies.  In  the  18th  century  Lancisi  recognized 
the  relatione  existing  between  syphilis  and  aneurism,  and  Morgagni  described 
many  of  the  visceral  leeions.  Htinter,  misled  by  inoculations  made  on  his 
own  person,  decided  in  favor  of  the  unity  of  the  venereal  poisons,  gonor- 
rhoea, soft  chancre  and  syphilis.  Hicord  clearly  differentiated  the  soft  and 
hard  chancre,  and  throughout  the  19th  century  the  clinical  and  pathological 
lesions  were  so  thoroughly  studied  that  scarcely  a  feature  of  the  disease 
remained  unknown.  But  all  efforts  at  discovering  the  cause  had  failed,  until 
in  1905  Schaudinn  demonstrated  the  presence  of  a  spirochiete  in  the  lesions. 
Since  then  his  work  has  been  amply  verified,  and  in  1910  Ehrlich  announced 
the  discovery  of  a  compound  which  would  destroy  the  parasite  and  not  damage 
the  individual. 

Etiolt^y:  The  Faraiite. — The  treponema  is  a  spiral,  curved  organism 
from  5  to  15  fi  in  length,  showing  active  movements  in  fresh  specimens.  It 
is  present  in  the  primary  sore,  in  the  regional  lymph  glands,  in  the  secondary 
lesioDS,  in  many  gununata,  and  in  special  abundance  in  the  congenital  lesions, 
particularly  in  the  liver.  Its  presence  in  the  body  has  been  demonstrated  aa 
long  as  15  to  20  years  after  the  primary  infection.  It  is  inoculable  into  mon- 
keys, with  the  production  of  a  disease  resembling  in  most  particulars  that  of 
man.    The  parasite  has  been  successfully  cultivated  by  Noguchi. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  discovery  of  the  parasite  has 
been  the  application  of  the  newer  methods  of  serum  diagnosis.  What  is 
called  the  Waesermann  reaction  is  a  special  way  of  determining  the  presence 
of  immune  bodies  in  the  blood  of  a  patient  suffering  from  any  syphilitic  in- 
fection. An  enormous  amount  of  work  has  been  done  upon  it  within  the  past 
few  years  with  the  general  result  of  con6rming  its  value  in  diagnosis.  A 
positive  result  has  been  obtained  in  from  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  It 
appears  from  the  end  of  the  second  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  becomes 
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more  marked  and  may  contiQue  for  an  iDdefioite  period:  Daring  active  treat- 
ment it  may  be  absent,  to  reappear  again.  Ita  intensity  beara  some  relation  to 
the  activity  of  the  leaions.  A  positive  result  has  been  found  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia,  and  in  paralysis  of  the  insane. 

Xodet  of  XnfeotioiL — (a)  In  a  large  majority  of  all  cases  the  disease  a 
transmitted  by  sexual  congress,  but  the  designation  venereal  disease  {lueg 
vejierea)  is  not  always  correct,  as  there  are  many  other  modes  of  inoculation. 
In  the  St.  Louie  Hospital  collection  there  are  illustrations  of  26  varietiee  ot 
extragenital  chancres. 

(6)  Accidental  Infection. — In  surgical  and  in  midwifery  practice  phy- 
sicians are  not  infrequently  inoculated.  General  infection  may  occur  without 
a  characteristic  local  sore.  Midwifery  chancres  are  uBually  on  the  fingers,  but 
they  may  be  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  The  lip  chancre  is  the  most  common 
of  these  erratic  or  extra-genital  forms,  and  may  be  acquired  in  many  ways 
apart  from  direct  infection.  Mouth  and  tonsillar  sores  result  as  8  rale  from 
improper  practices.  Wet-nnrses  are  sometimes  infected  on  the  nipple,  and  it 
occasionally  happens  that  relatives  of  a  syphilitic  child  are  accidentally  con- 
taminated. 

(c)  Congetiital  Transmission. — The  disease  is  not  directly  inherited,  but 
the  fetne  is  infected  through  the  placenta.  It  is  a  question  entirely  of  intra- 
uterine infection.  Tbe  mother  herself  may  be,  and  often  is,  apparently  quite 
healthy,  but,  as  recent  observations  have  shown,  the  Wassermann  reaction  is 
present  and  it  is  through  her  and  not  directly  through  the  father  that  the 
disease  is  transmitted.  We  can  now  understand  what  is  known  as  Bcaum^s* 
or  Colles'  law,  which  was  thus  stated  by  the  distinguished  Dublin  surgeon: 
"That  a  child  bom  of  a  mother  who  is  without  obvious  venereal  symptoms, 
and  which,  without  being  exposed  to  any  infection  subsequent  to  its  birth, 
shows  this  disease  when  a  few  weeks  old,  this  child  will  infect  the  most 
healthy  nurse,  whether  she  suckle  it,  or  merely  handle  and  dress  it ;  and  yet 
this  child  is  never  known  to  infect  its  own  mother,  even  though  she  suckle  it 
while  it  has  venereal  ulcere  of  the  lips  and  tongue."  So,  too,  a  child  showing 
no  taint,  but  born  of  a  woman  suifering  with  syphilis,  may  with  impunity  be 
BOckled  by  ita  mother  (Profeta's  law), 

Korbid  Anatomy. — The  primary  lesion,  or  chancre,  shows:  (a)  A  diffuse 
infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue  with  small,  round  cells.  (6)  Larger  epi- 
thelioid celle.  (c)  Giant  cells,  (d)  Changes  in  the  small  arteries  and  veins, 
chiefly  thickening  of  the  intima,  and  alterations  in  the  nerve  fibres  going  to 
the  part.  The  sclerosis  is  due  in  part  to  this  acute  obliterative  endarteritis. 
Asflociated  with  the  initial  lesions  are  changes  in  the  adjacent  lymph  glands, 
which  undergo  hyperplasia,  and  finally  become  indurated. 

The  secondary  lesions  of  syphilis  are  too  varied  for  description  here.  They 
consist  of  condylomata,  skin  eruptions,  affections  of  the  eye,  etc. 

The  tertiary  lesions  consist  of  circumscribed  tumors  known  as  gummata, 
various  skin  lesions,  and  a  special  type  of  arteritis. 

Gummata. — Syphilomata  occur  in  the  bonea  or  periosteum— here  they  are 
called  nodes — in  the  muscles,  skin,  brain,  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  heart,  testes, 
and  adrenals.  They  vary  in  size  from  small,  almost  microscopic  bodies  to 
lafge  solid  tumors  from  3  to  5  cm.  in  diameter.  They  are  usually  firm  and 
bard,  but  in  the  skin  and  on  the  mucous  membranes  they  tend  to  break  down 
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rapidly  and  ulcerate.    On  croBS-section  a  medium-sized  gumma  hae  a  grayish- 
white,  horaogeneouB  appearance,  presenting  in  the  centre  a  firm,  caseous  sub- 
stance, and  at  the  periphery  a  translucent,  fibrous  tissue.     Often  there  arc 
groups  of  three  or  more  surrounded  by  dense  sclerotic  tissue. 
The  arteritis  will  be  considered  in  a  separate  section. 

n.    ACQUIBED  SYPHILIS 

Frimaiy  Stage. — ITiie  extends  from  the  appearance  of  the  initial  Bore  un- 
til the  onset  of  tlie  constitutional  symptoms,  and  has  a  variable  duration  of 
from  six  to  twelve  weeks.  The  initial  sore  appears  within  a  month  after 
inoculation,  and  it  first  shows  itself  as  a  small  red  papule,  which  gradually 
enlarges  and  breaks  in  the  centre,  leaving  a  small  ulcer.  The  tissue  about 
this  becomes  indurated  bo  that  it  ultimately  has  a  gristly,  cartilaginous  con- 
sistence— hence  the  name,  hard  or  indurated  chaucre.  The  size  attained  is 
variable,  and  when  small  the  sore  may  be  overlooked,  particularly  if  it  is  just 
within  the  urethra.  The  initial  lesion  has  no  invariable  characteristic  and 
may  not  be  indurated.  Syphilitic  infection  may  occur  with  a  chancroid.  The 
glands  in  the  lymph-district  of  the  chancre  enlarge  and  become  hard.  Sup- 
puration both  in  the  initial  lesion  and  in  the  glands  may  occur  as  a  secondary 
change.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  in  this  stage  is  good.  There 
may  be  no  fever  and  no  impairment  of  health. 

Secondary  Stage. — The  first  constitutional  symptoms  are  usually  mani- 
fested within  three  months  of  the  appearance  of  the  primary  sore.  They 
rarely  occur  earlier  than  the  sixth  or  later  than  the  twelfth  week : 

(a)  Fever,  slight  or  intense,  and  very  variable  in  character,  may  occur 
early  before  the  skin  rash ;  more  frequently  it  is  the  "fever  of  invasion"  with 
the  secondary  symptoms,  or  the  fever  may  occur  at  any  period.  It  may  be  a 
mild  continuous  pyrexia,  or  in  other  instances  with  marked  remissions,  but  the 
most  remarkable  form  is  the  intermittent,  often  mistaken  for  malaria.  Such 
cases  have  been  reported  by  Yeo  and  by  Sidney  Phillips.  The  fever  may 
reach  105°  and  the  paroxysms  persist  for  months.  I  have  had  several  cases  in 
which  typhoid  fever  was  suspected,  and  in  others  tuberculosis. 

(6)  Anamia.— In  many  cases  the  syphilitic  poison  causes  a  pronounced 
aniemia  which  gives  to  the  face  a  muddy  pallor,  and  there  may  even  be  a 
light-yellow  tinging  of  the  conjunctivae  or  of  the  skin,  a  htematogenous  icterus. 
This  syphilitic  cachexia  may  in  some  instances  be  extreme.  The  red  blood 
corpuscles  do  not  show  any  special  alterations.  The  blood  count  may  fall  to 
three  millions  per  cubic  millimetre,  or  even  lower.  The  antemia  may  come 
on  suddenly.  In  a  case  of  syphilitic  arthritis  in  a  young  girl,  following  three 
or  four  inunctions  of  mercury,  the  blood-count  fell  below  two  millions  per 
cubic  millimetre  in  a  few  daj'S. 

(c)  Cutaneous  Lesions. — The  earliest  and  most  common  is  a  macular 
aypkilide  or  syphilitic  roseola,  which  occurs  on  the  trunk,  and  on  the  front  of 
the  arms.  The  face  is  often  exempt.  The  spots,  which  are  reddish-brown 
and  symmetrically  arranged,  persist  for  a  week  or  two.  There  may  be  mul- 
tiple relapses  of  roseola,  sometimes  at  long  intervals,  even  eleven  years  (Four- 
nicr).  The  papular  syphilide,  which  forms  acne-like  indurations  about  the 
face  and  trunk,  is  often  arranged  in  groups.     Other  forms  are  the  piislvlaT 
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rask,  which  may  closely  simulate  variola.  A  squamous  siipkilide  occurs,  not 
-jnlike  ordinary  psoriasis,  except  that  the  scales  are  leaa  abundant.  The  rash 
is  more  copper-colored  aud  not  specially  confined  to  the  extensor  surfaces. 

In  the  moist  regions  of  the  skin,  such  as  the  perineum  and  groins,  the 
axillffi,  between  the  toes,  and  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  the  so-called  mucous 
patches  occur,  wliich  are  flat,  warty  outgrowths,  with  well-defined  margins  and 
surfaces  covered  with  a  grayish  secretion.  They  are  among  the  most  dis- 
tinctive lesions  of  sj-phJlis. 

Frequently  the  hair  falls  out  (alopecia),  cither  in  patches  or  by  a  general 
thinning.    Occasionally  the  nails  become  affected  (syphilitic  onychia). 

(d)  Mucous  Lesiona.— With  the  fever  and  tlie  roseolous  rash  the  throat 
and  mouth  become  sore.  The  pharyngeal  mucosa  is  hyperiemic,  the  tonsils  are 
swollen  and  often  present  small,  kidney-shaped  ulcers  with  grayish-white 
borders.  Mucous  patches  are  seen  on  the  inner  surfacGS  of  the  cheeks  and  on 
the  tongue  and  lips.  Hypertrophy  of  the  papills  in  various  portions  of  the 
mucous  membraDe  produces  the  sj'philitic  warts  or  condylomata  which  are 
most  frequent  about  the  vulva  and  anus. 

(e)  Adenitis. — The  glands  are  hard,  painless  and  not  much  enlarged.  In- 
volvement of  the  epitrocblear  and  posterior  cervical  glands  is  specially  signifi- 
cant. 

(f)  Arthritis  and  pains  in  the  limbs  are  common  secondary  symptoms. 
Occasionally  the  joint  affection  is  severe  and  rheumatic  fever  is  suspected. 

(17)  Other  Lesions. — Iritis  is  common,  and  usually  affects  one  eye  before 
the  other.  It  comes  on  from  three  to  six  months  after  the  chancre.  There 
may  be  only  slight  ciliary  congestion  in  mild  cases,  but  in  severer  forms  there 
is  great  pain,  and  the  condition  is  serious  and  demands  careful  management. 
Cbaroidilis  and  retinitis  are  rare  secondary  symptoms.  Ear  affections  are  not 
common  in  the  secondary  stage,  but  instances  are  found  in  which  sudden  deaf- 
ness occurs,  which  may  be  due  to  labyrinthine  disease;  more  commonly  the 
impaired  hearing  is  due  to  the  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  throat  to 
the  middle  ear.  Epididymitis  and  parotitis  are  rare.  Jaundice  may  occur,  the 
icterus  sijphititicus  prmcox.     The  acute  nephritis  will  be  referred  to  later. 

Tertiary  Stage. — No  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  lesions 
of  the  secondary  and  those  of  the  tertiary  period ;  and,  indeed,  in  exceptional 
ca.'es,  manifestations  which  usually  appear  late  may  set  in  even  before  the 
primary  sore  has  properly  healed.  The  special  aJTcctionB  of  this  stage  are  cer- 
tain skin  eruptions,  visceral  gummata,  and  amyloid  degenerations. 

(q)  The  late  si/philides  sliow  a  greater  tendency  to  ulceration  and  destruc- 
tion of  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin,  so  that  in  healing  scars  are  left.  They 
are  also  more  scattered  and  seldom  symmetrical.  One  of  the  most  character- 
istic of  the  syphilides  is  nipia,  the  dry  stratified  crusts  of  which  cover  an  ulcer 
which  involves  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin  and  in  healing  leaves  a  scar, 

(b)  Gummata. — ^These  may  occur  in  the  skin,  subcutaneous  tissue,  mus- 
cles, or  internal  organs.  The  general  character  has  been  already  described. 
In  the  skin  they  tend  to  break  down  and  ulcerate,  leaving  ugly  sores  which 
hpat  with  difficulty.  In  the  solid  organs  they  undergo  fibroid  transformation 
and  produce  puckering  and  deformity.  On  the  mucous  membranes  these  ter- 
tiary lesions  lead  to  ulceration,  in  the  healing  of  which  cicatrices  are 
formed;  thus,  in  the  larynx  great  narrowing  may  result,  and  in  the  rectum 
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ulceration  with  fibroid  thickening  and  retraction  may  lead  to  stricture.    Oum- 
matoua  ulcers  may  be  infective. 

(c)  Amyloid  Degeneration. — Syphilis  plays  a  moat  important  rdle  in  the 
production  of  this  affection.  Of  244  instances  analyzed  by  Fagge,  76  had 
syphilis,  and  of  these  43  had  no  bone  lesions.  It  follows  the  acquired  form  and 
is  very  common  in  association  with  rectal  syphilis  in  women.  In  congenital 
luea  amyloid  degeneration  is  rare. 

ftuatemary  Stage.  — Long  years  it  may  be  from  the  primary  sore  and  from 
any  active  manifestations,  certain  diseases  may  follow,  t«rmed  meta-  or  para- 
syphilitic  affections,  the  chief  of  which  are  locomotor  ataxia  and  dementia 
paralytica.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Wassermann  reaction  these  are 
regarded  as  definitely  syphilitic,  dependent  upon  the  parasite  itself  or  in  some 
unknown  way  upon  its  poison. 

IIL    CONGENITAL  SYPHILIS 

With  the  exception  of  the  primary  sore,  every  feature  of  the  acquired  dis- 
ease may  be  seen  in  the  congenital  form. 

The  intra-uterine  conditions  leading  to  the  death  of  the  fetus  do  not  here 
concern  us.  The  child  may  he  born  healthy-looking,  or  with  well-marked  evi- 
dences of  the  disease.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  former  is  the  case 
and  within  the  first  month  or  two  the  signs  of  the  disease  appear. 

Symptoms. — {a)  At  Birth. — When  the  disease  exists  at  birth  the  child 
is  feebly  developed  and  wasted,  and  a  skin  eruption  is  usually  present,  com- 
monly in  the  form  of  bullee  about  the  hands  and  feet  (pemphigus  neonatorum 
syphiliticus).  The  child  snufQes,  the  lips  are  ulcerated,  the  angles  of  the 
mouth  fissured,  and  there  is  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  The  bone 
symptoms  may  be  marked,  and  the  epiphyses  may  even  be  separated.  In  such 
cases  the  children  rarely  survive  long, 

(6)  Barly  Manifestations. — When  bom  healthy  the  child  thrives,  is  fat 
and  plump,  and  shows  no  abnormity  whatever;  then  from  the  fourth  to  the 
eighth  week,  rarely  later,  a  nasal  catarrh  occurs,  eyphilitic  rhinitis,  which  im- 
pedes respiration,  and  produces  the  characteristic  symptom  which  has  given 
the  name  snuffles  to  the  disease.  The  discharge  may  be  sero-purulent  or 
bloody.  The  child  nurses  with  great  difficulty.  In  severe  cases  ulceration 
takes  place  with  necrosis  of  the  bone,  leading  to  a  depression  at  the  root  of  the 
nose  and  a  deformity  characteristic  of  congenital  syphilis.  This  coryza  may 
be  mistaken  at  first  for  an  ordinary  catarrh,  but  the  coexistence  of  other  mani- 
feststiona  usually  makes  the  diagnosis  clear.  The  disease  may  extend  into 
the  Eustachian  tube  and  middle  ears  and  lead  to  deafness. 

The  cutaneovs  lesions  arise  with  or  shortly  after  the  onset  of  the  snuf- 
tfes.  The  skin  often  has  a  sallow,  earthy  hue.  The  eruptions  are  first  no- 
ticed about  the  nates.  There  may  be  an  erythema  or  an  eczematous  condition, 
but  more  commonly  there  are  irregular  reddish-brown  patches  with  well- 
defined  edges.  A  papular  syphilide  in  this  region  is  hy  no  means  uncommon. 
Fissures  occur  about  the  lips,  either  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth  or  in  the 
median  line.  These  rhagadet,  as  they  are  called,  are  very  characteristic. 
There  may  be  marked  ulceration  of  the  muco-cutaneous  surfaces.  The  secre- 
tions from  these  mouth  lesions  are  very  virulent,  and  it  is  from  this  source  that 
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the  wet-nurse  is  usually  infected.  Not  ooly  the  nuree,  but  members  of  the 
family,  may  be  contaminated.  There  are  inetances  in  which  other  children 
have  been  accidentally  inoculated  from  a  syphilitic  infant.  The  hair  of  the 
head  or  of  the  eyebrows  may  fall  out.  The  syphilitic  onychia  is  not  uncom- 
mon, Rnlargenient  of  the  glands  is  not  so  frequent  in  the  congenital  as  in 
tlic  ac<|uired  disease.  When  the  cutaneous  lesions  are  marked  the  contiguous 
glands  can  usually  be  felt.  As  pointed  out  by  Gee,  the  spleen  is  enlarged  in 
many  cases.  The  condition  may  persist  for  a  long  time.  Enlargement  of  the 
liver,  though  often  present,  is  less  significant,  since  in  infants  it  may  be  due 
to  various  causes.  These  are  among  the  most  constant  symptoms  of  congenital 
syphilis,  and  usually  arise  between  the  third  and  twelfth  weeks.  Frequently 
Ihey  are  preceded  by  a  period  of  restlessness  and  wakefulness,  particularly  at 
night.  Some  authors  have  described  a  peculiar  syphilitic  cry,  high-pitched 
and  harsh.  Among  rarer  manifestations  are  hsemorrhages — the  syphilis  kce- 
morrhagica  neonatorum.  The  bleeding  may  be  subcutaneous,  from  the  mu- 
cous surfaces,  or,  when  early,  from  the  umhilicus.  All  of  such  cases,  however, 
are  not  sjrphilitlc,  and  the  disease  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  acute 
liaemoglobinuria  of  now-born  infanta.  E.  Foumier  hae  described  a  remarkable 
enlargement  of  the  subcutaneous  veins, 

(c)  Late  Manifestations. — Children  with  congenital  syphilis  rarely  thrive. 
Usually  they  present  a  wizened,  wasted  appearance,  and  a  prematurely  aged 
face.  In  the  patients  who  recover  the  general  nutrition  may  remain  good 
and  the  child  may  show  no  further  manifestations  of  the  disease;  commonly, 
however,  at  the  period  of  second  dentition  or  at  puberty  the  disease  reappears. 
Although  the  child  may  have  recovered  from  the  early  lesions,  it  does  not 
develop  like  other  children.  Grou-tli  is  slow,  development  tardy,  and  there  are 
facial  and  cranial  charaeteriatica  which  often  render  the  disease  recognizable 
at  a  glance.  A  young  man  of  nineteen  or  twenty  may  neither  look  older  nor 
be  more  developed  than  a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve.  Foumier  describes  this  condi- 
tion as  infantilism.  The  forehead  is  prominent,  the  frontal  eminences  are 
marked,  and  the  skull  may  be  very  asymmetrical.  The  bridge  of  the  nose  is 
depressed,  the  tip  retrousse.  The  lips  are  often  prominent,  and  there  are's 
striated  lines  running  from  the  comers  of  the  mouth.  The  teeth  are  deformed  / 
and  may  present  appearances  which  Jonathan  Hutchinson  claims  are  specific 
and  peculiar.  The  upper  central  incisors  of  the  permanent  set  are  peg-ahaped, 
stunted  in  length  and  breadth,  and  narrower  at  the  cutting  edge  than  at  the 
root.  On  the  anterior  surface  the  enamel  is  well  formed,  and  not  eroded  or 
honeycombed.  At  the  cutting  edge  there  is  a  single  notch,  usaally  shallow, 
sometimes  deep,  in  which  the  dentine  is  exposed. 

Among  late  manifestations,  pai-ticularly  apt  to  appear  about  puberty,  is 
the  interstitial  keratitis,  which  usually  begins  as  a  slight  steaminess  of  the 
comes,  which  present  a  ground-glass  appearance.  It  affects  both  eyes,  though 
one  is  attacked  before  the  other.  It  may  persist  for  months,  and  usually  clears 
completely,  though  it  may  leave  opacities,  which  prevent  clear  vision.  Iritis 
may  also  occur.  Of  ear  affections,  apart  from  those  which  follow  the  pharyn- 
geal disease,  a  form  occurs,  about  the  time  of  puberty  or  earlier,  in  which 
deafness  comes  on  rapidly  and  persists  in  spite  of  all  treatment.  It  is  nnasso- 
ciated  with  obvious  lesions,  and  is  probably  labyrinthine  in  character.  Bone 
lesions,  occnrring  ofteneet  after  the  sixth  year,  are  not  rare  among  the  late 
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manifeBtations  of  hereditary  syphilis.  The  tibiK  are  moat  frequently  attacked. 
It  is  really  a  chronic  gummatoue  periostitis,  which  gradually  leads  to  great 
thickening  of  the  bone.  The  nodes  of  congenital  sypliilis,  which  are  often 
mistaken  for  rickets,  are  more  commonly  diffuse  and  affect  the  bones  of  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities.  They  are  generally  symmetrical  and  rarely  paiD- 
ful.    They  may  occur  late,  even  after  the  twenty-first  year. 

Joint  lesions  are  rare.  Glutton  has  described  a  symmetrical  synovitis  of 
the  knee  in  hereditary  syphilis.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen,  sometimes  with 
the  lymph-glands,  may  be  one  of  the  late  manifestations,  and  may  occur  either 
alone  or  in  connection  with  disease  of  the  liver. 

Gummata  of  the  liver,  brain,  and  kidneys  have  been  found  in  late  hered- 
itary syphilis.     General  paresis  may  follow. 

Is  syphilis  transmitted  to  the  third  generation?  Opinion  on  this  subject 
is  divided.  Occasionally  cases  of  pronounced  congenital  syphilis  are  mot  wilh 
in  the  children  of  parents  who  are  perfectly  healthy,  and  who  have  not,  so  far 
as  is  known,  had  syphilis;  and  yet,  as  remarked  by  Coutts  in  reporting  such  a 
group  of  cases,  they  do  not  always  bear  careful  scrutiny.  E.  Foumler,  in  his 
L'Heredo-Sypkilis  Tardive  (1907),  cites  interesting  examples  which  appear 
to  prove  the  transmission  to  the  third  generation,  and  this  appeara  to  be  the 
view  of  the  French  syphilogra pliers.  Kir  Juiiathao  Hutchinson  was  opposed 
to  this  view. 

IV.    VI8CBEAL  SYPHILIS 
1.  Syphilis  of  the  Brain  and  Cord 

Pathology. — There  are  three  anatomical  changes  in  the  central  nen'oua 
system — ^new  growths,  arteritis,  and  chronic  degenerative  (sclerotic)  pro- 
cesses. 

(a)  The  new  formations  or  gummala  form  d<>rinite  tumors,  ranging  in 
size  from  a  pea  to  a  walnut,  usually  multiple  and  altaHicd  to  (he  pia  maler, 
sometimes  to  the  dura.  Very  rarely  they  are  found  unassociated  with  the 
meninges.  When  small  they  present  a  uniform,  translucent  appearance,  but 
when  large  the  centre  undergoes  a  fibro-caseous  change,  while  at  the  periphery 
there  is  a  firm,  translucent,  grayish  tissue.  They  may  resemble  large  tubercu- 
lous tumors.  The  growths  are  most  common  in  the  cerebrum.  They  may  be 
multiple  and  may  even  attain  a  considerable  size  without  becoming  caseous. 
Occasionally  gummata  undergo  cystic  degeneration.  In  the  cord  large  growtlis 
are  not  so  common. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the  growths  gummous  meningitis  occurs,  in  which 
all  the  membranes  are  involved.  This  is  more  common  at  the  base,  about  the 
diiasma  and  the  interpeduncular  space,  and  along  the  Sylvian  fissures. 

(b)  Arteritis  occurs  in  the  form  of  nodular  tumors  on  the  vessels,  which 
may  break  down  or  lead  to  rupture,  or  there  is  a  progressive  obliterativc  en- 
darteritis. 

(c)  Degenerative  fibroid  changes,  not  distinctive  anatomically,  but  clin- 
ically directly  connected  with  the  disease,  are  known  as  post-  or  meta-syphi- 
liUc. 

Secondary  Changes. — In  the  brain  gummatous  arteritis  is  one  of  the  com- 
mon cansefl  of  softening,  which  may  be  extensive,  as  when  the  middle  cerebral 
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artery  is  involved,  or  when  there  is  a  large  patch  of  meningitiB.  In  snch 
instances  the  process  is  really  a  menicgo-encephalitis,  and  the  symptoms  are 
due  to  the  secondary  changes,  not  directly  to  the  gumma.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  the  gumma  intense  encephalitis  or  myelitis  may  occur,  and  within  a  few 
days  change  the  clinical  picture. 

Syphilitic  disease  of  the  nerve-centres  occurs  usually  in  the  acquired  form. 
In  the  congenital  eases  the  tumors  usually  occur  early,  but  may  be  as  late  as 
the  twenty-first  year.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  recc^ized  that  the  nervous 
lesions  may  occur  very  early  in  the  disease,  even  before  the  induration  of  the 
primary  sore  has  gone.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  brain  symptoms  come  on 
within  three  or  four  years  after  infection. 

Symptoms. — The  chief  features  of  cerebral  syphilis  are  those  of  tumor  . 
cerebri,  which  will  be  considered  later.    They  may  be  classified  here  as  follows: 

(a)  Psychical  features.  A  sudden  and  violent  onset  of  delirium  may  be 
the  first  symptom.  In  other  instances  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  delirium 
there  have  been  headache,  alteration  of  character,  and  loss  of  memory.  The 
condition  may  be  accompanied  by  convulsions.  There  may  be  no  neuritis,  no 
palsy,  and  no  localizing  symptoms. 

(fr)  More  commonly  following  headache,  giddiness,  or  an  excited  state 
which  may  amount  to  delirium,  the  patient  has  an  epileptic  seizure  or  a  hemi- 
plegic  attack,  or  there  is  involvement  of  the  nerves  of  the  base.  Some  of  these 
cases  display  a  prolonged  torpor,  a  special  feature  of  brain  syphilis  to  which 
both  Buzzard  and  Huehner  have  referred,  which  may  persist  for  a  month. 

(c)  In  some  cases  the  clinical  picture  is  that  of  dementia  paralytica. 

(d)  Many  cases  of  cerebral  syphilis  display  the  symptoms  of  brain  tumor 
— headache,  optic  neuritis,  vomiting,  and  convulsions.  Of  these  symptoms 
convulsions  are  the  most  important,  and  both  Fournier  and  Wood  have  laid 
great  stress  on  the  value  of  this  symptom  in  persons  over  thirty.  The  first 
symptoms  may,  however,  rather  rcsemhle  those  of  embolism  or  thrombosisj 
tlius  there  may  be  sudden  hemiplegia,  with  or  without  loss  of  consciousness. 

The  symptoms  of  spinal  syphilis  are  extremely  varied  and  may  be  caused 
bv  large  gummatous  growths  attached  to  the  meninges,  in  which  case  the 
features  are  those  of  tumor,  by  gummatous  arteritis  with  secondary  softening, 
by  meningitis  with  secondary  cord  changes,  or  by  late  scleroses.  Syphilitic 
myelitis  will  he  considered  under  affections  of  the  spinal  cord. 

DiagnMii. — The  history  is  of  the  first  importance,  but  it  may  be  extremely 
difficult  to  get  a  trustworthy  account.  Careful  examination  should  he  made 
for  traces  of  the  primary  sore,  for  the  cicatrices  of  bubo,  for  scars  of  the  skin 
eruption  or  throat  ulcers,  and  for  hone  lesions.  The  character  of  the  symp- 
toms is  often  of  great  assistance.  They  are  multiform,  variable,  and  often 
such  as  could  not  be  explained  by  a  single  lesion;  thus  there  may  be  anoma- 
lous spinal  symptoms  or  involvement  of  the  nerves  of  the  brain  on  both  sides. 
The  Wassermann  reaction  in  the  blood  and  spinal  fluid  is  of  the  greatest  aid ; 
the  spinal  fluid  shows  Ij-mphocytosis  (in  85-90  per  cent.),  a  positive  globulin 
reaction  (in  90-95  per  cent.)  and  the  colloidal  gold  reaction  (in  75-80  per 
cent.) ;  and  lastly  the  result  of  treatment  has  a  definite  bearing  on  the  diag- 
nosis, as  the  symptoms  may  clear  ap  and  disappear  with  the  use  of  anti- 
sj-philitic  remedies. 
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2.  Syphilis  of  the  Respiratoty  Organs 

Sypltilia  of  the  Trachea  and  Bronchi — L.  A.  Conner  has  analyzed  12S 
recorded  caeea  of  syphilis  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  In  53  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  the  trachea  was  alone  involved.  In  only  10  per  cent,  were  characteristic 
lesions  of  syphilis  found  in  the  lungs.  Bronchial  dilatation  below  the  lesion 
was  found  in  15  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  In  ten  of  the  cases  the  lesion  occurred 
in  congenital  syphilis. 

Syphilis  of  the  Lung. — This  is  a  very  rare  disease.  In  S,800  post  mor- 
tems  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  there  were  18  cases  with  syphilitic  dis- 
ease in  the  lungs;  in  8  of  these  the  lesions  were  in  congenital  syphilis.  In  11 
cases  there  were  definite  gummata.  Clinically  tha  presence  of  syphilis  of  the 
Inng  was  suspected  in  three  cases.  Some  years  ago  Fowler  visited  the  museums 
of  the  London  hospitals  and  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  could  find 
only  twelve  specimens  illustrating  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  lungs,  two  of  which 
are  doubtful.  For  the  most  full  and  satisfactory  consideration  of  pulmonary 
syphilis,  the  reader  is  referred  to  chapter  xxxvii  of  Fowler  and  Godlee's  work 
on  Diseases  of  the  Lungs. 

It  occurs  under  the  following  forms: 

(a)  The  white  pneumonia  of  the  felvt.  This  may  affect  large  areas  or 
an  entire  lung,  which  then  is  firm,  heavy,  and  airless,  even  though  the  child 
may  have  been  alive.  On  section  it  has  a  grayish-white  appearance^ the  so- 
called  white  hepatization  of  Virchow.  The  chief  change  is  in  the  alveolar 
walls,  which  are  greatly  thickened  and  infiltrated,  and  the  section  is  like  one 
of  the  pancreas — "pancreatization"  of  the  lung.  In  the  early  stages,  for  exam- 
ple, in  a  seven  or  eight  months'  fetus,  there  may  be  scattered  miliary  foci  of 
this  induration  chiefly  about  the  arteries.  The  air-cells  are  filled  with  des- 
quamated and  swollen  epithelium. 

(6)  In  the  form  of  definite  gummata,  which  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to 
a  goose-egg.  They  occur  irregularly  scattered  through  the  lung,  but,  as  a 
rule,  are  more  numerous  toward  the  root.  They  present  a  grayish-yellow 
caseous  appearance,  are  dry  and  usually  imbedded  in  a  translucent,  more  or 
less  firm,  connective  tissue.  In  a  case  from  my  wards  described  by  Council- 
man there  was  extensive  involvement  of  the  root  of  the  lungs.  Bands  of  con- 
nective tisane  passed  inward  from  the  thickened  pleura,  and  between  these 
strands  and  surrounding  the  gummata  there  was  in  places  a  mottled  red 
pneumonic  consolidation.  In  the  caseous  nodules  there  is  typical  hyaline 
degeneration.  In  a  few  rare  instances  there  are  most  extensive  caseous  gum- 
mata with  softening  and  formation  of  bronchiectatic  cavities,  and  clinically 
a  picture  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  without  tlie  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli. 
In  one  case,  a  man  aged  twenty-seven,  admitted  in  April,  1903,  had  had  for 
a  year  cough  and  bloody  expectoration  and  died  of  severe  heemoptysis.  Bacilli 
were  never  found  in  the  sputum.  There  were  extensive  caeeous  gummata 
throughout  both  lungs,  with  much  fibrous  thickening,  and  in  the  lower  lobe 
of  the  right  lung  a  cavity  3  by  5  em.  in  diameter,  on  the  wall  of  which  a 
branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  was  eroded.  This  is  the  only  instance  among 
my  cases  in  which  there  was  an  extensive  destruction  of  the  lung  tissue  with 
the  clinical  picture  simulating  pulmonary  phthisis. 

(c)  A  majority  of  authors  follow  Virchow  in  recognizing  the  fibrous  in- 
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tentitial  pnenmoaia  at  the  root  of  the  lung  aod  paeaing  aloDg  the  bronchi  and 
vessels  as  probably  syphilitic.  This  much  may  be  said,  that  in  certain  cases 
gnmmata  are  associated  with  these  fibroid  changes.  Again,  this  condition 
alone  is  found  in  persons  with  well-marked  syphilitic  history  or  with  other 
visceral  lesions.  It  seems  in  many  instances  to  be  a  purely  sclerotic  process, 
advancing  aometimes  from  the  pleura,  more  commonly  from  the  root  of  the 
lung,  and  invading  the  interlobular  tissue,  gradually  producing  a  more  or  less 
extensive  fibroid  change.  It  rarely  involves  more  than  a  portion  of  a  lobe  or 
portions  of  the  lobes  at  the  root  of  the  lung.     The  bronchi  are  often  dilated. 

DiagnotiB. — It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  first  place,  that  hospital  physi- 
cians and  pathologists  the  world  over  bear  witness  to  the  extreme  rarity  of 
Inng  syphilis.  In  the  second  place,  the  therapeutic  test  upon  which  so  much 
reliance  is  placed  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  With  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
there  should  be  no  confusion,  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  the  presence 
of  bacilli  is  determined.  Bronchiectasis  in  the  lower  lobe  of  a  lung,  dependent 
upon  an  interstitial  pneumonia  of  syphilitic  origin,  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  any  other  form  of  the  disease.  In  persons  with  well-marked  syphilitic 
lesions  elsewhere,  when  obscure  pneumonia  with  dilated  bronchi  and  no 
tubercle  bacilli  are  present,  the  condition  may  possibly  be  due  to  syphilis.  So 
far  aa  my  experience  goes,  tuberculous  phthisis  occurring  in  a  syphilitic  sub- 
ject has  no  special  peculiarities.  The  lesions  of  syphilis  and  tuberculosis  could 
of  course  coexist  in  a  lung.  The  Wassermann  reaction  is  helpful  in  a  doubtful 
case. 

3.  Syphilis  of  the  lAver 

Vuietiei. — Inherited. — (a)  Congenital. — Gubler  in  1852  first  described 
the  diffuse  hepatitis  which  occurs  in  a  large  percentage  of  all  deaths  in  con- 
genital lues.  While  there  may  be  little  or  no  macroscopic  change,  the  liver 
preserves  its  form  and  is  usually  enlarged,  hard  and  resistant,  and  has  a  yel- 
lowish color,  compared  by  Trousseau  to  sole-leather,  or  by  Gubler  to  that  of 
flint.  Small  grayish  nodules  may  be  seen  on  the  section.  In  other  cases  there 
are  definite  gummata  with  extensive  sclerosis.  The  spirochsetes  are  present  in 
extraordinary  numbers. 

The  child  may  be  still-born  or  die  shortly  after  birth,  or  it  may  be  healthy 
when  bom  and  the  liver  enlarges  within  a  few  weeks.  The  organ  is  firm;  the 
edge  may  be  readily  felt,  usually  far  below  the  navel.  The  spleen  is  also 
enlarged.  The  general  features  are  those  of  a  hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  but 
jaundice  and  ascites  are  not  common.  Hochsinger  states  that  of  45  cases 
recovery  took  place  in  30. 

(6)  Delayed  Congenital  Syphilis. — The  condition  is  by  no  means  rare. 
Of  132  case*  of  syphilis  hereditaria  tarda  collected  by  Forbes,  in  34  the  liver 
was  involved.  The  children  are  nearly  always  ill-developed,  sometimes  with 
marked  clubbing  of  the  fingers  and  showing  signs  of  infantilism.  Jaundice 
is  rare.    The  liver  is  usually  enlarged,  or  it  may  show  nodular  masses. 

AcQDiBED  Syphilis. —  (a)  In  the  secondary  stages  of  the  disease  the 
liver  is  not  often  involved.  Jaundice  may  occur  coincident  with  the  rash 
and  with  the  enlargement  of  the  superficial  glands.  Bolleston  thinks  it  is 
probably  due  to  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the  smaller  ducts,  part  of  a  general 
fyi^iilitic  hepatitis.    There  are  cases  in  which  it  has  passed  on  to  a  state  of 
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acute  yellow  atrophy.  The  liver  is  eligbtly  enlarged.  The  prognosis  is  gen- 
erally good. 

(b)  Tertiary  Lesions. — The  frequency  with  which  the  liver  ia  involved  in 
syphilis  in  adults  is  very  variously  estimated.  J.  L.  Allen,  quoted  by  Bolleston, 
found  37  cases  of  hepatic  gummata  among  11,G29  autopsies  at  St  George's 
Hospital;  in  27  cases  cicatrices  alone  were  present.  Flexner  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Hospital  found  88  cases  of  hepatic  syphilis  among  5,088  autopsies. 
Among  3,300  autopsies  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  (Professor  Welch) 
there  have  been  47  cases  of  syphilis  of  the  liver,  gummata  in  19,  scars  in  16, 
cirrhosis  in  21  cases;  6  of  tlie  cases  were  congenital.  My  experience  coincides 
with  that  of  Einhorn  and  of  Stockton,  who  hold  that  in  the  United  States 
the  disease  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  In  31  cases  the  diagnosis  of  syphilia 
of  the  liver  was  made  clinically. 

Anatomically  the  lesions  may  be  either  gummata  or  scars  or  a  syphilitic 
sclerosis.  The  gummata  range  in  size  from  a  pea  to  an  orange.  When  small 
they  are  pale  and  gray;  the  larger  ones  present  yellowish  centres;  but  later 
there  is  a  "pale,  yellowish,  cheese-like  nodule  of  irregular  outline,  surrounded 
by  B  fibrous  zone,  the  outer  edge  of  which  loses  itself  in  the  lobular  tissue,  the 
lobules  dwindling  gradually  in  its  grasp.  This  fibrous  zone  ia  never  very 
broad ;  the  cheesy  centre  varies  in  consistence  from  a  gristle-like  toughness  to 
a  pulpy  softness;  it  is  sometimes  mortar-like,  from  cretaceous  change" 
(Wilks).  They  may  form  enormous  tumors,  as  in  the  remarkable  one  figured 
on  page  351  in  Bolleston'a  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver.  They  may  be  felt 
as  large  as  an  orange  beneath  the  skin  in  the  epigastrium  and  they  may  dis- 
appear with  the  same  extraordinary  rapidity  as  the  subcutaneous  or  periosteal 
gumma.  MacroBcopically  they  may,  indeed,  at  first  look  like  massive  cancer. 
Extensive  caseation,  softening  and  calcification  may  occur.  The  syphilitic 
scars  are  usually  linear  or  star-shaped.  They  may  be  very  numerous  and 
divide  the  liver  into  small  sections — the  so-called  botyroid  organ,  of  which  a 
remarkable  example  is  figured  in  my  Lectures  on  Abdominal  Tumors.  The 
syphilitic  cirrhosis  is  usually  combined  with  gummata,  or  with  marked  scar- 
ring in  the  portal  canal,  leading  to  lobulation  of  the  organ,  but  the  ordinary 
multilobular  cirrhosis  is  not  common. 

Symptoms.' — In  the  first  place,  the  clinical  picture  may  be  that  of  cirrboais 
— ^ight  jaundice,  fever,  portal  obstruction,  ascites.  There  may  not  be  the 
filightest  suspicion  of  the  syphilitic  nature  of  the  case.  One  of  my  patients 
had  been  tapped  thirteen  times  before  admission  to  the  hospital.  The  diag- 
noaia  was  made  by  finding  gummata  on  the  shine.     She  recovered  promptly. 

In  a  second  group  of  cases  the  patient  is  amemic,  passes  large  quantities 
of  pale  urine  containing  albumin  and  tube-casts;  the  liver  is  enlarged,  per- 
haps irregular,  and  the  spleen  also  is  enlarged.  Dropsical  symptoms  may 
supervene,  or  the  patient  may  be  carried  off  by  some  intercurrent  disease. 
Extensive  amyloid  degeneralion  of  the  apleen,  the  intestinal  mucosa,  and  of 
the  liver,  with  gummata,  is  found. 

Thirdly,  in  a  very  important  group  the  symptoms  are  those  of  tumor  of 
the  liver,  causing  pain  and  distress,  and  on  examination  an  irregular  mass 
is  discovered.  The  tumor  may  be  large,  cnusing  a  prominent  bulging  in  the 
epigastrium.  Katurally  carcinoma  is  thought  of,  as  there  may  be  nothing  to 
suggest  syphilis.    In  other  cases  the  history  or  the  presence  of  gummata  else- 
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where  ahould  aid  in  the  diagnosis.  In  other  instances  the  rapid  disappearance 
under  treatment  even  of  a  large  visible  tumor  makes  the  syphilitic  nature  quite 
positive.  Lastly,  in  a  few  cases  the  irregular  fever  with  enlargement  and 
irregalarity  of  the  liver  may  suggest  suppuration,  or  the  uniform  great  en- 
largement of  the  organ  hypertrophic  biliary  cirrhosis,  while  there  are  some 
cases  in  which  the  spleen  is  so  greatly  enlarged,  the  aniemis  so  pronounced, 
and  the  liver  so  small  and  contracted  that  the  diagnosis  of  splenic  anaemia  is 
made. 

4.  Syphilis  of  the  Digestive  Tract 

The  asophagua  is  very  rarely  affected.  Stenosis  is  the '  nsnal  result. 
Syphilis  of  the  stomach  is  excessively  rare.  Flexner  reported  a  remarkable 
case  in  association  with  gummata  of  the  liver,  and  collected  14  cases  in  the 
Uteratnre.  Syphilitic  ulceration  has  been  found  in  tha  small  intestine  and  in 
the  cscnm. 

The  most  common  seat  in  this  tract  is  the  rectum.  The  affection  is  found 
most  commonly  in  women,  and  results  from  the  growth  of  gummata  in  the 
snbmucoaa  above  the  internal  sphincter.  The  process  is  slow  and  tedious, 
and  may  last  for  years  before  it  finally  induces  stricture.  The  symptoms  are 
usually  those  of  narrowing  of  the  lower  bowel.  The  condition  is  readily  rec- 
ognized by  rectal  examination.  The  history  of  gradual  on-coming  stricture, 
the  state  of  the  patient,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  a  hard,  fibrous  narrowinj;, 
not  an  elevated  crater-like  ulcer,  usually  render  easy  the  diagnosis  from  ma- 
lignant disease.  In  medical  practice  these  cases  come  under  observation  for 
other  symptoms,  particularly  amyloid  degeneration;  and  the  rectal  disease 
may  be  entirely  overlooked,  and  only  discovered  post  mortem, 

5.  Circulatory  System 

Syphilis  of  the  Heart. — A  fresh,  warty  endocarditis  due  to  syphilis  is  not 
recognized,  though  occasionally  in  persons  dead  of  the  disease  this  form  ■■> 
prewnt,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  conditions  of  debility.  Myocarditis  is  common , 
there  may  be  fatty  degeneration  and  fibroid  changes.  Fain,  precordial  tender- 
Desa,  disturbance  of  rhythm  and  tachycardia  are  special  features.  There  may 
be  a  soft  apex  systolic  murmur,  not  transmitted  and  increased  by  exer- 
cise. Changes  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  are  common  both 
in  congenital  and  acquired  syphilis,  even  in  cases  without  clinical  symptoms 
or  gross  lesions  (Adler). 

Rupture  may  take  place,  as  in  the  cases  reported  by  Dandridge  and  Nalty, 
or  sudden  death,  as  in  the  cases  of  Cayley  and  Pearee  Gould ;  indeed,  sudden 
death  is  frequent,  occurring  in  21  of  G3  cases  (Mracek). 

SyphiUi  of  the  Arteries. — Syphilis  plays  an  important  r5Ie  in  arterio- 
scleroeis  and  aneurism.  Its  connection  with  these  processes  will  be  considered 
later;  here  we  shall  refer  oidy  to  the  syphilitic  affection  of  the  smaller  vessels, 
which  occnrs  in  two  forme: 

(a)  An  obliterating  endarteritis,  characterized  by  a  proliferation  of  the 
Bubendothelial  tisene.  The  new  growth  lies  within  the  elastic  lamina,  and 
may  gradually  fill  the  entire  lumen ;  hence  the  term  obliterating.  The  media 
and  adventitia  are  also  infiltrated  with  small  cells.    This  form  of  endarteritis 
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described  by  Huebner  18  not,  howeTer,  characteristic  of  syphilis,  and  its  pres- 
ence alone  in  an  artery  could  not  be  considered  pathognomonic  If,  however, 
there  are  gummata  in  other  parts,  or  if  the  condition  about  to  be  described 
eristB  in  adjacent  arteries,  the  process  may  be  regarded  as  syphilitic. 

(b)  Oummatous  Periarteritis. — With  or  without  invoWetnent  of  the  in- 
tima,  nodular  gummata  may  develop  in  the  adventitia  of  the  artery,  prodac- 
ing  globular  or  ovoid  swellings,  which  may  attain  considerable  size.  They 
are  not  infrequently  seen  in  the  cerebral  arteries,  which  seem  to  be  specially 
prone  to  this  affection.  This  form  is  specific  and  distinctive  of  syphlJiB. 
Many  observers  have  found  Treponema  pallidum  in  the  syphilitic  aortitiB,  and 
also  in  giunmatoua  arteritis  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 

6.  ReruH  Syphilis- 

Chuuntta. — Gnmmata  occasionally  are  found  in  the  kidneys,  particularly 
in  cases  in  which  there  is  extensive  gummatous  hepatitis.  They  are  rarely 
numerous,  and  occasionally  lead  to  scattered  cicatrices.  Clinically  the  aftec- 
tion  is  not  recognizable. 

Acute  Syphilitic  ITephritia. — This  condition  has  been  carefully  stud- 
ied by  the  French  writers  and  by  liafleur  of  Montreal.  It  is  estimated  to 
occur  in  the  secondary  stage  in  about  3.8  per  cent,,  and  may  occur  in  from 
three  to  sii  months,  sometimes  later,  from  the  initial  lesion.  The  outlook 
is  good,  though  often  the  albuminuria  may  persist  for  months;  more  rarely 
chronic  nephritis  follows.  In  a  few  instances  syphilitic  nephritis  has  proved 
rapidly  fatal  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  The  lesions  are  not  specific,  but 
are  similar  to  those  in  other  acute  infections. 

7.  Syphilitic  Orchitis 
This  affection  is  of  special  significance  to  the  physician,  as  ita  detectioD 
frequently  clinches  the  diagnosis  in  obscure  internal  disorders.     Syphilis 
OGcars  in  the  testes  in  two  forms : 

(a)  The  gummatous  growth,  forming  an  indurated  mass  or  group  of 
masses  in  the  substance  of  the  organ,  and  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  tuberculous  disease.  The  area  of  induration  is  harder  and  it  affects 
the  body  of  the  testes,  while  tubercle  more  commonly  involves  the  epididymis. 
It  rarely  tends  to  invade  the  skin,  or  to  break  down,  soften,  and  suppurate, 
and  is  usually  painless, 

(b)  There  is  an  interstitial  orchitis  regarded  as  syphilitic,  which  leadb 
to  fibroid  induration  of  the  gland  and  gradually  to  atrophy.  It  is  a  slow, 
progressive  change,  coming  on  without  pain,  usually  involving  one  organ 
more  than  another. 

V.  DuaNoem,  tbeatment,  Era 

Biagaosii. — General  Diagnosis  o?  Syphilis. — There  is  seldom  any 
doubt  concerning  the  recognition  of  syphilitic  lesions;  but  the  number  of 
persons,  without  any  evident  sign  of  the  disease,  in  whom  a  positive  Waaser- 
mann  reaction  is  found  proves  that  a  negative  diagnosis  cannot  be  baaed  on 
the  absence  of  history  and  clinical  manifestations.    Syphilis  is  common  in  the 
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community,  and  is  no  respecter  of  age,  sex,  or  station  in  life.  It  is  possible 
that  the  primary  sore  may  have  been  of  trifling  extent,  or  urethral  and  masked 
by  a  gonorrhoea,  and  the  patient  may  not  have  had  severe  secondary  Bymptoms, 
but  Buch  instances  are  extremely  rare.  Inquiries  should  he  made  into  the  his- 
tort-  to  ascertain  if  the  patient  baa  bad  skin  rashes,  sore  throat,  or  if  the  hair 
has  fallen  out.  '  Careful  inspection  should  be  made  of  the  throat  and  skin  for 
signs  of  old  lesions.  Scars  in  the  groins,  the  result  of  buboes,  are  uncertain 
evidences  of  syphilitic  infection.  The  cicatrices  on  the  legs  are  often  copper- 
colored,  though  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  syphilis.  The  bones 
should  be  examined  for  nodes.  In  doubtful  cases  the  scar  of  the  primary 
sore  may  be  found,  or  there  may  be  signs  of  atrophy  or  of  hardening  of  the 
testes.  In  women  special  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  occurrence  of  frequent 
miscarriages,  which,  in  connection  with  other  circumstances,  are  always  sug- 
gestive. 

In  the  congenital  disease,  the  occurrence  witliin  the  first  three  months  of 
snuffles  and  skin  rash  is  conclusive.  Later,  the  characters  of  the  syphilitic 
facies,  already  referred  to,  often  give  a  clew  to  the  nature  of  some  obscure 
visceral  lesion.  Other  distinctive  features  are  the  symmetrical  development 
of  nodes  on  the  bones  and  the  interstitial  keratitis. 

The  Treponema  pallidum  may  be  studied  from  the  fresh  lesion.  After 
cleaning  carefully,  senim  is  sucked  out  with  a  small  Bier  apparatus,  and  the 
living  spirochstes  may  be  seen  in  the  special  "dark  field"  apparatus  used  for 
the  purpose. 

Sebith  DiAQNOSis. — The  Wassermann  reaction  in  good  hands  may  be 
accepted  as  a  most  valuable  aid  in  diagnosis.  It  is  obtained  in  from  80  to  90 
per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  syphilis  with  manifestations.  The  resnlts  in  tabes  and 
dementia  paralytica  are  very  constant. 

CcTANEOUS  Reaction. — An  emulsion  or  extract  of  pure  tinltures  of  Tre- 
ponema pallidum — termed  luettn — has  been  employed  by  Noguchi  to  obtain 
a  skin  reaction.  The  skin  is  sterilized  and  0.05  c.  c.  injected  intradermically. 
The  local  reaction  is  usually  papular,  and  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  redness, 
but  may  become  pustular.  There  is  very  slight  constitutional  effect.  The 
reaction  is  most  caDstant  and  marked  in  tertiary  and  hereditary  cases;  it  is 
infrequent,  and,  if  present,  mild  in  the  primary  and  secondary  stages,  in 
which  the  Wassermann  reaction  is  more  constant.  Treatment  affects  the  Was- 
sermann more  than  the  cutaneous  reaction. 

Thebapeutio  Test. — In  a  doubtful  case,  as,  for  example,  an  obstinate 
skin  rash  or  an  obscure  tumor  in  the  abdomen,  antisyphilitic  treatment  may 
prove  succesaful,  but  this  cannot  always  be  relied  upon. 

Vnpliylazis. — Irregular  intercourse  has  existed  from  the  beginning  of 
recorded  history,  and  unless  man's  nature  wholly  changes — and  of  this  we 
can  have  no  hope — will  continue.  Besisting  all  attempts  at  solution,  the 
social  evil  remains  the  great  blot  upon  our  civilization,  and  inextricably 
blended  with  it  is  the  question  of  the  prevention  of  syphilis.  Two  measures 
are  available — the  one  personal,  the  other  administrative. 

Personal  purity  is  the  propliyliixiH  which  we,  as  physicians,  are  especially 
F»und  to  advocate.  Continence  may  bo  a  hard  condition  (to  some  harder  than 
t«  others),  but  it  can  be  borne,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  urge  this  lesson  upon 
vniing  and  old  who  seek  our  advice  in  matters  sexual.    Certainly  it  is  letter, 
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as  St.  Paul  says,  to  marry  than  to  bum,  but  if  the  former  iB  not  feasible  there 
are  other  altars  than  those  of  Venus  upon  which  a  young  man  may  light  firee. 
He  may  practice  at  least  two  of  the  five  means  by  which,  as  the  physician 
nondibilia  counseled  Panurgc,  carnal  concupiscence  may  be  cooled  and 
quelled — hard  work  of  body  and  hard  work  of  mind.  Idleness  is  the  mother  of 
lechery;  and  a  young  man  will  find  that  absorption  in  any  pursuit  will  do 
much  to  cool  passions  which,  though  natural  and  proper,  cannot  in  the  exig- 
encies of  our  civilization  always  obtain  natural  and  proper  gratification. 

To  carry  out  succeBsfuIly  any  administrative  measures  seems  hopeless,  at 
any  rate  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  The  state  accepts  the  responsibility 
of  guarding  citizens  against  small-pox  or  cholera,  but  in  dealing  with  syphilis 
the  problem  has  been  too  complex  and  has  hitherto  baffled  solution.  Inspec- 
tion, segregation,  and  regulation  are  difficult,  if  not  imposgible,  to  carry  ont, 
and  public  sentiment  is  bitterly  opposed  to  this  plan.  The  compulsory  regis- 
tration of  every  case  of  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis,  with  greatly  increased  facili- 
ties for  thorough  treatment,  offers  a,  more  acceptable  alternative. 

The  patient  should  be  warned  of  the  various  ways  in  which  he  may  spread 
the  disease  and  given  directions  regarding  this.  Measures  for  the  prevention 
of  infection  after  exposure  can  be  carried  out  in  the  military  and  naval  services 
more  readily  than  in  civil  life.  The  most  successful  is  the  application  of  mer- 
curial ointment  mixed  with  lanolin  soon  after  exposure. 

Treatment. — That  the  later  stages  which  come  under  the  charge  of  the 
physician  are  so  common  results,  in  great  part,  from  the  carelessness  of  the 
patient,  who,  wearied  with  treatment,  cannot  understand  why  he  should  con- 
tinue to  take  medicine  after  all  the  symptoms  have  disappeared;  but,  in  part, 
the  profession  also  is  to  blame  for  not  insisting  more  urgently  that  acquired 
syphilis  is  not  cured  in  a  few  months,  but  takes  at  least  three  years,  during 
which  time  the  patient  should  be  under  careful  supervision. 

The  patient  should  lead  a  regular  life,  avoiding  excess  of  all  kinds.  If 
there  is  fever  reft  in  bed  is  advi^iable.  The  usual  diet  can  be  taken  and  the 
patient  should  drink  large  quantities  of  water.  The  use  of  alcohol  and  to- 
bacco should  be  forbidden  during  active  treatment.  When  mercury  is  being 
taken  special  care  must  be  given  to  the  mouth.  A  mouth  wash  and  a  potas- 
aium  chlorate  tooth  paste  should  be  used  frequently.  Treatment  consists 
essentially  in  the  use  of  three  remedies,  mercury,  arsenic  and  iodide  of 
potassium. 

Mercubt. — It  is  usually  well  to  push  the  administration  of  mercury  so 
that  the  patient  is  brought  under  its  influence  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but 
salivation  is  to  be  avoided,  llercury  may  be  given  by  the  mouth  in  the  form 
of  gray  powder,  the  hydrargyrum  cum  creta,  which  Hutchinson  recommends  to 
be  given  in  pills,  one-grain  doses  with  a  grain  of  Dover's  powder.  One  pill 
from  four  to  six  times  a  day  will  usually  suffice.  I  warmly  endorse  the  ex- 
cellent results  which  are  obtained  by  this  method,  under  which  the  patient 
often  gains  rapidly  in  weight,  and  the  general  health  improves  remarkably. 
It  may  be  continued  for  montlia  without  any  ill  effects.  Other  forms  given 
by  the  mouth  are  biniodide  (gr.  1/16),  the  protoiodide  (gr,  1/4),  or  the 
bichloride  (gr.  1/16  to  1/S),  three  times  a  day. 

Intinctivn  is  a  still  more  effective  means.  A  drachm  of  tlie  ordinary  mer- 
curial ointment  or  the  oleate  of  mercury  is  thoroughly  rubbed  into  the  Bidn, 
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on  areas  free  from  hair,  every  evening  for  six  days;  on  the  seventh  a  wtvm 
bath  18  taken,  and  on  the  eighth  the  mercurial  course  is  resumed.  At  least 
half  an  hour  should  be  given  to  each  inunction.  It  is  well  to  apply  it  to 
different  places  on  successive  days.  The  sides  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  and 
the  inner  surfaces  of  the  arms  and  thighs  are  the  best  positions.  A  course 
of  thirty  to  forty  inunctions  should  be  given. 

The  mercury  may  be  given  by  intramuscular  injection.  If  proper  pre- 
cautions are  taken  in  sterilizing  the  syringe,  and  if  the  injections  are  made 
into  the  muscles,  not  into  the  sabcutancous  tissue,  abscesses  rarely  result. 
Mercury  salicylate  as  a  10  per  cent,  solution  in  albolene,  of  which  ten  minims 
arc  given  every  five  to  seven  days,  bichloride  of  mercury  (gr.  1/30  to  1/10) 
in  olive  oil,  the  "gray  oil,"  or  calomel  (gr,  i)  in  equal  parts  of  glycerine 
»nd  water  (1  of  calomel  to  10  of  the  mixture)  are  the  usual  preparations. 
A  conrse  of  twenty  to  thirty  injections  should  be  given. 

Intravenoiu  injections  are  sometimes  given  in  malignant  cases.  Fifteen 
miainis  of  a  .1  to  .8  per  cent  solntion  of  the  bichloride  in  sterile  salt  solution 
are  administered. 

Still  another  method  in  vogue  in  certain  parts  of  the  Continent  and  in 
institutions  is  fumigalion.  The  patient  sits  on  a  chair  wrapped  in  blankets, 
with  the  head  exposed.  Calomel  (gr.  xx,  1.3  gm.)  is  volatilized  and  de- 
posited with  the  vapor  on  the  patient's  skin.  The  process  lasts  about  twenty 
minutes,  and  the  patient  goes  to  bed  wrapped  in  blankets  without  washing 
or  drying  the  skin. 

Absenic. — While  atoxyl  and  cacodylate  of  sodium  have  been  employed, 
the  most  useful  preparations  are  salvarsan  (dioxydiamido-arsenobenzol)  and 
neo-salvarsan.  We  are  not  yet  able  to  speak  with  finality  regarding  all  the 
points  with  reference  to  them,  but  they  are  certainly  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
treatment  of  Byphilia.  They  should  be  given  intravenously  and  only  by  those 
who  are  properly  instructed  in  the  method.  The  salt  solution  employed  should 
be  prepared  from  water  freshly  distilled  not  more  than  a  few  hours  before 
from  glass  and  not  from  metal.  The  solution  is  prepared  as  follows :  To  30 
c.  c.  of  sterile  freshly  distilled  water  in  a  graduated  sterile  glass  vessel  the 
amoant  of  salvarsan  to  be  given  is  added  and  dissolved  by  vigorous  shaking 
which  may  be  aided  by  glass  beads.  When  complete  solution  has  occurred 
a  15  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  solution  is  added  drop  by  drop. 
This  causes  a  precipitate  to  form  and  suflicient  sodium  hydroxide  is  then 
added  drop  by  drop  until  this  dissolves.  Sterile  salt  solution  (0.5  per  cent.) 
is  then  added  to  bring  the  quantity  up  to  200  c.  c.  Salvarsan  should  be  given 
well  diluted  (40  c.  c.  of  solution  to  0.1  gm,  of  salvarsan),  and  always  in  a 
freshly  prepared  solution.  The  solution  is  best  injected  into  one  of  the  veins 
at  the  elbow  and  may  be  given  by  a  syringe  with  a  three-way  cock  nit  by  gravity 
through  a  funnel  or  from  a  glass  cylinder.  Some  salt  solution  should  be  run 
in  firet  to  be  sure  that  the  needle  is  in  the  vein  and  the  salvarsan  solution 
then  given.  Salt  solution  should  be  given  at  the  end.  It  is  wise  for  the 
patient  to  remain  in  bed  for  a  day  after  the  injection. 

The  most  suitable  dosage  is  not  yet  determined.  Some  give  two  doses 
(0.5  gm.,  7}^  grains)  at  intervals  of  ten  days,  others  one  dose  (0.5  gm.) 
followed  by  several  smaller  ones  (0.2  gm.,  3  grains),  others  repeated  small 
doses  (O.S  gm.)  at  intervals;  half  a  gram  may  be  r^arded  as  an  average 
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mauinum  dose,  but  larger  aiDOimts  are  Bometimes  given.  For  yotmg  cbildien 
doses  of  0.1  to  0.2  gm.  are  used  and  for  infanta  0.03  to  0.1  gm.  In  deter- 
mining the  amount,  the  weight  of  the  patient  is  a  good  indication.  Changes 
in  the  eye  grounds  and  severe  circulatory  and  renal  lesions  may  be  contrOi- 
indications  in  some  cases.  Caution  is  advisable  in  the  syphilitic  lesions  of  the 
aorta  and  aortic  valves;  if  ealvarsan  is  used,  small  doses  (0.3  gm.)  should  be 
given.    Neo-salvarsan  is  given  in  about  double  the  dose  of  ealvaraan. 

The  conditions  in  which  salvarsan  is  especially  useful  are:  (1)  at  the 
onset  when  the  diagnosis  is  made  early;  one  dose  (0.5  gm.)  may  be  suffi- 
cient. (3)  In  patients  with  severe  skin  or  mucous  membrane  lesions.  (3) 
In  intractable  cases,  in  those  resistant  to  or  unable  to  take  mercury.  (4)  lo 
malignant  cases.  (5)  In  congenital  syphilis.  (6)  In  latent  cases,  in  which 
without  any  signs  of  syphilis  a  Wassermau  reaction  is  present.  In  visceral 
syphilis  the  drug  is  less  useful.  Its  value  in  lesions  of  the  nervous  system  is 
not  settled;  some  patients  are  undoubtedly  benefited  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  para-syphilitic  affections.  In  general  the  earlier  in  the  course 
the  drug  is  given  the  better  the  effect. 

Mercury  should  always  be  given  after  salvarsan,  which,  except  perhaps  in 
a  few  cases  given  at  the  onset,  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  complete  remedy  in 
itself.  If  the  patient  is  seen  early  salvarsan  should  be  given  and  followed 
by  mercury,  the  first  course  of  which  should  be  by  inunction  or  injection  if 
possible,  and  after  this  by  mouth.  The  mixed  treatment  should  only  be 
given  after  a  thorough  course  of  mercury.  For  one  year  mercury  should 
be  given  as  continuously  as  possible;  during  the  second  year  intermissions 
are  advisable,  but  not  for  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  time. 

In  CONGENITAL  SYPHILIS  the  treatment  of  cases  bom  with  bullte  and 
other  signs  of  the  disease  is  not  satisfactory,  and  the  infants  usually  die 
within  a  few  days  or  weeks.  The  child  should  be  nursed  by  the  mother  alone, 
or,  if  this  is  not  feasible,  should  be  hand-fed,  but  under  no  circumstances 
should  a  wet-nurse  be  employed.  The  child  is  most  rapidly  and  thoroughly 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  drug  by  inunction.  The  mercurial  oint- 
ment may  be  smeared  on  the  flannel  roller.  This  is  not  a  very  cleanly 
method,  and  sometimes  rouses  the  suspicion  of  the  mother.  It  is  preferable 
to  give  the  drug  by  the  mouth,  in  the  form  of  gray  powder,  hali  a  grain 
three  times  a  day.  In  the  late  manifestations  associated  with  bone  lesions 
the  combination  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  is  most  suitable  and 
is  well  given  in  the  form  of  Gilbert's  syrup,  which  consists  of  the  biniodide 
of  mercury  (gr.  j),  of  potassium  iodide  (Ssb-),  and  water  (5ij)-  Of  this  the 
dose  for  a  child  under  three  is  from  five  to  ten  drops  three  times  a  day,  grad- 
ually increased.  Under  these  measures  the  cases  of  congenital  syphilis 
usually  improve  with  great  rapidity.  The  medication  should  be  continued 
at  intervals  for  many  months,  and  it  is  well  to  watch  these  patients  carefully 
during  the  period  of  second  dentition  and  at  puberty,  and  if  necessary  to 
place  them  on  specific  treatment. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  visceral  lesions  of  syphilis,  which  come  more 
distinctly  within  the  province  of  the  physician,  iodide  of  potassium  is  of 
equal  or  even  greater  value  than  mercury.  Under  its  use  ulcers  rapidly  heal, 
gummatous  tumors  melt  away,  and  we  have  an  illustration  of  a  specific  action 
only  eo'uled  by  that  of  mercury  in  the  secondary  stages,  by  iron  in  certain 
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form'  of  ansemiB,  and  by  quinine  in  malaria.  It  ia  as  a  rule  well  borne  in  an 
initial  dose  of  10  grains  (0.6  gm.) ;  given  in  milk  the  patient  does  not  notico 
the  taste.  It  should  be  gradually  increased  to  30  or  more  grains  three  times  a 
day.    In  syphilis  of  the  nervous  system  it  may  be  used  in  still  larger  doses. 

When  syphilitic  hepatitis  is  suspected  the  combination  of  mercury  and 
iodide  of  potssstum  is  most  satisfactory.  If  there  is  ascites,  Addison's  or 
Gay's  pill  (as  it  is  often  called)  of  calomel,  digitalis,  and  squill  will  be 
found  very  useful.  Occasionally  the  iodide  of  sodium  is  more  satisfactory 
than  the  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  less  depressing  and  agrees  better  with 
the  stomach. 

STphiUi  and  Xairiage. — Upon  this  question  the  family  physician  is  often 
called  to  decide.  He  should  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  two  full  years 
elapsing  between  the  date  of  infection  and  the  contracting  of  marriage. 
This,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  the  earliest  possible  limit,  and  marriage 
should  be  allowed  only  if  the  treatment  has  been  thorough  and  if  at  least  a 
year  has  passed  without  any  manifestation  of  the  disease. 

SyphiUa  and  Life  Inaorance. — An  individual  with  syphilis  can  not  be  re- 
garded aa  a  first-class  risk  unless  he  can  furnish  evidence  of  prolonged  and 
thorough  treatment  and  of  immunity  for  two  or  three  years  from  all  mani- 
festations. Even  then,  when  we  consider  the  extraordinary  frequency  of  the 
Mrebral  and  other  complications  in  persons  who  have  had  this  disease  and 
who  may  even  have  undergone  thorough  treatment,  the  risk  to  the  company 
is  certainly  increased  (see  Bramwell,  Clinical  Studies,  vol.  i). 


Vm.    DISEASES  SUE  Td  PABASITIO  INFUSOBZA 

Several  flagellates  are  parasitic  in  man.  The  Trichomonaa  vaginalis, 
which  measures  15  /i  to  25  ju  in  length  and  has  four  flagella,  which  are  «8 
long  as  or  longer  than  the  body,  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  acid  vaginal 
mucus. 

The  Trichomonas  or  Cercomonas  hominis  lives  in  the  intestines,  and  is 
met  with  in  the  stools  under  all  sorts  of  conditions.  Freund  from  Dock's 
clinic  has  reported  a  series  of  cases  which  show  that  the  parasite  may  cause 
acute  and  chronic  diarrhtea  with  severe  abdominal  pain,  and  anatomically  an 
acute  enteritis.  In  one  of  Doefs  cases  the  parasites  were  associated  with  a 
hsmorrhsgic  cystitis  without  bacteria. 

The  Lamblia  intestinaJis  is  another  intestinal  monad,  larger  than  the 
common  trichomonas.  Flagellates  have  also  been  found  in  the  expectoration 
in  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  long  and  of  bronchiectasis,  and  in  the  exudate 
of  pleurisy. 

The  Balantidium  coU,  oval  in  form,  70  n  to  100  /i  long  and  50  ;i  to  70  y 
broad,  may  be  pathogenic.  It  is  common  in  pigs,  and  has  been  known  to 
produce  an  epidemic  dysentery  in  apes  (Harlow  Brooks).  The  pathological 
flignificance  of  this  parasite  has  been  demonstrated  by  Strong  and  Musgrave 
in  the  Philippines,  where  it  is  a  cause  of  dysentery.  It  has  not  only  been 
found  in  the  stools  and  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine,  but  the 
parasitefl  have  occurred  in  the  mucosa  itself  and  in  the  submucosa,  Appar- 
mtly  they  do  not  extend  beyond  the  wall  of  the  bowel. 
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D.    DISEASES   DXJE  TO    METAZOAN  PAEASITES 
L    DISEASES  DUE  TO  FLUKES— DI8T0MIA8IS 

The  Trematoda  or  ilukes  are  parasitic  platyhelminths,  usually  with  flattened 
or  leaf-ehaped  bodies.  The  term  Dtstomiasis  is  based  upon  Distoma,  the 
term  being  used  to  designate  the  trematodes. 

The  following  arc  the  important  clinical  forms: 

1.  Pulmonary  BiBtomiaaiB ;  Paiasitio  Hsemoptytit. — Ptangonimvs  (Disto- 
ma)  westffrmanii,  the  Asiatic  lung  or  bFonchial  fluke,  is  From  8  to  16  mm. 
in  length  by  4  to  8  mm.  broad,  and  of  a  pinkish  or  reddish-brown  color. 

It  is  found  extensively  in  China  and  Japan,  Formosa,  and  the  Philippines, 
and  cases  are  occasionally  imported  into  Europe  and  America,  and  has  been 
met  with  in  the  oriental  population  of  the  Pacific  coast.  It  has  been  found 
in  the  United  States  in  the  cat,  in  the  dog,  and  in  the  hog.  One  instance 
of  pulmonary  distomiasia  has  been  reported  caused  by  the  giant  liver  fluke. 

Clinically  the  disease,  as  described  by  Manson  and  Ringer,  is  characterized 
by  a  chronic  cough,  with  rusty-brown  sputum,  and  occasional  attacks  of 
bfemoptysis,  usually  trifling,  but  sometimes  very  severe.  The  disease  is  very 
apt  to  be  mistaken  for  tuberculofiis,  but  the  diagnosis  is  easily  made  by 
microscopic  examination  of  the  sputum.  The  ova,  which  are  abundant  in 
the  sputum,  are  oval,  smooth,  and  measure  from  80  ;j  to  100  fi  in  leD.gth  by 
40  /I  to  60  ji  in  breadth.  The  parasites  may  affect  other  organs — the  liver, 
the  brain,  and  eyelid. 

t.  Hepatic  IMitomiuii.^Six  species  of  liver  flukes  are  known  to  occur  in 
man.  More  specifically  these  are:  (1)  The  common  liver  fluke — Fasdola 
hepatica — which  is  a  very  common  parasite  in  the  ruminants.  It  is  a  rare 
and  accidental  parasite  in  man,  but  in  Syria  a  strange  disease  called  Hahoun 
is  caused  by  eating  raw  goat-liver  infected  with  the  parasite.  (3)  The 
lancet  fluke — Dicroaelium  (Distoma)  lanceatum.  (3)  Opisthorchis  (Dig' 
toma)  felineua,  which  ie  found  in  Prussia  and  Siberia,  and  by  Ward  in  cats 
in  Nebraska.  (4)  Opisthorchis  noverca, — Distomum  con/wn cium-— the  Indian 
liver  fluke  described  in  man  by  McConnell.  (5)  Opisthorchis  (DUtoma) 
sinensis,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  liver  flukes  and  occurs 
extensively  in  Japan,  China,  and  India.  It  is  10  to  SO  mm.  long  by  2  to  5 
mm.  broad.  The  eggs  are  oval,  S?/i  to  30  fi  by  1.5  ft  to  17  /i,  dark  brown, 
with  sharply  defined  operculum.  A  number  of  imported  cases  have  been 
found  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  White  found  IS  cases  in  San 
Francisco, 

The  symptoms  of  hepatic  distomiasis  are  best  described  in  connection  with 
the  last  form.  The  following  account  is  abstracted  from  Wallace  Taylor. 
Young  children  are  the  chief  sutferers.  Many  members  of  a  family  are  uatt- 
ally  affected.  In  some  villages  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are 
attacked.  Among  important  symptoms  is  an  irregular,  intermittent  diar- 
rhoea; at  first  there  may  or  may  not  be  blood.  The  liver  enlarges  and  a  con- 
dition of  cirrhosis  gradually  comes  on.  There  may  be  pain  and  an  intermittent 
jaundice.  There  is  not  much  fever.  After  lasting  for  two  or  three  years 
dropsy  comes  on,  with  anasarca  and  ascites.    Even  then  transient  recovery  may 
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take  place,  but  as  a  rule  there  ib  a  recurrence,  and  the  patient  dies  after  many 
years  of  illneBB.    The  ova  of  the  parasite  are  reatlily  found  in  the  stools. 

8.'  Ittteatinal  Biitoiniaiis. — In  India  the  Fasciolopaix  (Distoma)  buskii 
has  been  found  in  a  number  of  cascB  in  the  small  intestines.  The  Mesogoni- 
mus  heterophyes  has  been  found  in  Egypt  and  Japan, 

The  Astatic  Amphistome — Gastrodisms  (Ampkisioma)  hominis — a  not 
uncommon  paraBtte  in  India — is  easily  recognized  by  its  large  [wsterior  sucker. 

4.  Hemio  DiatomiaBia ;  Bilharuaais. — One  of  the  most  important  of  para- 
Eitic  diseases,  caused  hy  the  blood  fluke,  Schistosotnum  kwmaiohium  or  Btl- 
hania  hrpmatobia.  Endemic  hiematuria  has  beea  known  for  many  years, 
particularly  in  Egj'pt,  where  in  1851  Bilharz  discovered  the  parasite  of  the 
disease.  It  prevails  in  South  and  North  Africa,  particularly  the  latter,  in 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  the  west  coast  of  India,  Imported  cases  are  not  very 
nncommon  in  Europe,  and  an  occasional  instance  is  met  with  in  the  United 
States.  In  Egypt,  among  11,698  patients  admitted  to  the  Cairo  Hospita], 
1,270  were  infected,  practically  10  per  cent.  (Madden).  Of  500  autopsies  at 
the  same  hospital,  in  8  per  cent,  death  was  due  to  the  effects  of  Bilharzial 
disease.  The  seriousness  of  the  condition  in  Egypt  is  well  illustrated  hy  the 
fact  that  in  7.5  per  cent,  of  army  recruits  the  ova  are  found  in  the  urine. 
An  Asiatic  blood  fluke.  Hchlxloxomum  japonkam,  has  recently  been  discov- 
ered which  differs  in  small  details  from  the  African  variety. 

The  parasite  is  singular  among  flukes  as  having  the  sexes  Bcjiarate,  and 
the  male  usually  carries  the  female  in  a  gyntecophorous  canal.  The  mode  of 
entrance  into  the  body  is  unknown,  whether  by  the  mouth,  the  urethra,  or 
through  the  skin.  The  eggs  arc  very  characteristic,  oval  in  shape,  0.16  ram.  by 
0.06  mm,,  and  one  end  has  a  terminal  spine.  The  eggs  hatch  in  water,  hut  the 
further  development  of  the  frL'e-swimming  embryos  has  not  been  followed. 
Taken  into  the  body,  posKihly  with  water  or  on  cres:*es,  it  reaches  the  portal 
veins,  in  which  the  wormn  are  most  con'.monly  found,  usually  young  speci- 
mens and  uncoupled.  The  males  bearing  the  females  creep  to  various  parts, 
particularly  the  bladder  and  rectum.  The  vesciculfe  seminalea  may  be  first 
attacked.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  tissues,  but  wander,  like  other  sharp 
foreign  bodies,  and  escape  with  the  urine  and  fseces,  A  majority  of  them 
remain  in  the  tissues  and  cause  irritation,  fibroid  changes,  and  papillomata 
in  the  bladder  and  rectum.  Collecting  in  the  bladder  as  foreign  bodies  they 
form  the  nuclei  of  catculi. 

Symptoms. — As  is  so  often  the  case  with  animal  parasites,  they  may 
canse  no  inconvenience.  Irriiability  of  the  bladder,  dull  pain  in  the  peri- 
neum, and  hfematuria  are  the  most  frequent  symptoms.  A  chronic  cystitis 
follows  when  the  walls  of  the  bladder  are  much  thickened  by  the  irritation 
caused  by  the  ova.  The  ansemia  caused  by  the  htemorrbage  is  slight  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  ankylostomiasis.  When  the  rectum  is  involved  there  are 
straining  and  tenesmus,  with  the  passage  of  mucus  and  blood;  in  severe  cased 
large  papillomata  fonii  and  a  chronic  ulcerative  proctitis.  There  may  bo  a 
chronic  vaginitis. 

Of  the  comphcations,  calculi  in  kidney  and  bladder  are  the  most  impor- 
tant. Milton,  Madden,  and  olbers  of  the  Cairo  Wchool  of  Medicine  have 
studied  carefully  the  surgical  asjwcts  of  the  diseape.  Periurethral  abscess 
and  perineal  fistule  are  very  common  in  the  chronic  cases. 
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Few  eymptoms  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  parsatteB  in  the  portal 
veins,  but  there  may  be  an  advanced  cirrhosie  of  a  GliBSonian  type  doe  to  an 
eoormoua  thickening  of  the  periportal  tisBues  (Syramere).  This  author 
has  also  reported  an  instance  of  the  Bilharzia  in  the  pulmonary  blood  in  a 
case  of  Bllharzial  colitis,  and  the  worms  were  found  living  in  the  pulmonary 
circulation. 

The  diagnosis  is  readily  made  by  finding  the  characteristic  ova  in  the 
bloody  urine  or  in  the  blood  and  mucus  from  the  rectum.  The  Bilharzia  may 
be  present  in  the  body  for  years  without  producing  Berious  damage,  and  in 
slight  infections  the  symptoms  may  disappear  (Sandwith),  particularly  in 
children. 

5,  Schistosoma  japooionm  vel  cattoi. — In  China  and  Japan  and  in  the 
Philippines  there  is  a  disease  characterized  by  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  spleno- 
megaly, ascites,  dysentery,  progressive  anffimia,  and  sometimes  by  focalized  epi- 
lepsy. It  occurs  extensively  in  one  district  of  Japan,  and  is  known  as  the 
**Katayama"  disease.  Woolley  has  met  with  it  in  the  Philippines,  and  Catto 
in  China.  It  seems  that  the  so-called  urticarial  fever,  which  is  not  very  un- 
common in  China  and  Japan,  is  associated  with  the  presence  of  this  para- 
site, and  an  eoeinophilia  with  fever  and  urticaria  should  lead  to  a  careful 
examination  of  the  stools  for  its  eggs.  The  parasite  lives  in  the  vessels  of  the 
alimentary  canal ;  the  ova  are  smaller  than  those  of  S.  hcemalobtum,  and  have 
not  the  characteristic  spinous  ends. 

Treatment. — We  know  of  nothing  which  can  kill  the  parasites  in  the 
blood.  Kxtract  of  male  fern  is  recommended  for  the  btematuria.  The 
chronic  cystitis  and  proctitis  demand  the  usual  measures  for  these  disorders. 


n.    DISXAflXS   CAUSED    BT   OESTODES— TAHUSIS 

Man  harbors  the  adult  parasites  in  the  small  intestine,  the  larval  forms 
in.  the  muscles  and  solid  organs. 

1.    INTESTINAL  CBBTODESi    TAPEWOfiMS 

Tenia  Bolinm  (Fork  Tapewonn). — This  is  not  a  common  form  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  uncouimnn  in  Panama.  It  is  more  frequent  in 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  When  mature  it  is  from  6  to  12  feet  in  length. 
The  head  ie  small,  round,  not  so  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  and  provided 
with  four  sucking  disks  and  a  double  row  of  booklets;  hence  it  is  called, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  other  form  in  man,  the  armed  tapeworm.  To  the 
head  succeeds  a  narrow,  thread-like  neck,  then  the  segments,  or  proglottides, 
as  they  are  called.  The  segments  possess  both  male  and  female  generative 
organs,  and  at  about  the  four-hundred-and-fiftieth  tiiey  become  mature  and 
contain  ripe  ova.  The  worm  attains  its  full  growth  in  from  three  to  three 
and  a  half  months,  after  which  time  the  segments  are  continuously  shed 
and  appear  in  the  stools.  The  segments  are  about  1  cm.  in  length  and  from 
7  to  8  mm.  in  breadth.  Pressed  between  glass  plates  the  uterus  is  seen  as 
a  median  stem  with  about  eight  to  fourteen  lateral  branches.  There  arc 
many  thousands  of  ova  in  each  ripe  seginent,  and  each  ovum  consietB  of  a 
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firm  Bhell,  ioEide  of  which  is  a  little  embryo,  provided  with  six  hooklete. 
The  eeg^ments  are  continuouGly  passed,  and  if  the  ova  are  to  attain  further 
development  they  muet  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  either  of  a  pig,  or  of  man 
himself.  The  egg-shellB  are  digested,  the  six-hooked  embryos  become  free, 
and  passing  from  the  stomach  reach  various  parts  of  the  body  {the  liver, 
mnsclee,  brain,  or  eye),  where  they  develop  into  the  larvae  or  cysticerci.  A 
bog  under  these  circumstances  is  said  to  be  mea&led,  and  the  cysticerci  are 
spoken  of  as  measles  or  bladder  worms. 

Tcenia  solium  received  its  name  because  it  was  thought  to  exist  as  a  soli- 
tary parasite  in  the  bowel,  but  two  or  three  or  even  more  worms  may  occur. 

Tsnia  ugiiuta  or  JCediooanellata  (Unarmed,  Fat,  or  Beef  Tapeworm.) — 
This  is  a  longer  and  larger  parasite  than  Tania  solium.  It  ia  certainly  the 
common  tapeworm  of  North  America.  Of  scores  of  specimens  which  I  have 
examined  almost  all  were  of  this  variety.  According  to  B6renger-F4raud  it 
has  spread  rapidly  in  western  Europe,  owing  probably  to  the  importation 
of  beef  and  live-stock  from  the  Mediterranean  basin.  It  may  attain  a  length 
of  15  or  20  feet,  or  more.  The  head  is  large  in  comparison  with  that  of 
Taenia  solium,  and  measures  over  3  mm.  in  breadth.  It  is  square-shaped 
and  provided  with  four  large  sucking  disks,  but  there  are  no  booklets.  The 
ripe  segments  are  from  17  to  18  mm.  in  length  and  from  8  to  10  mm.  in 
breadth.  The  uterus  consists  of  a  median  stem  with  from  fifteen  to  thirty- 
five  lateral  branches,  which  are  given  off  more  dichotomously  than  in  Toenia 
solium.  The  ova  are  somewhat  larger,  and  the  shell  is  thicker,  but  the  two 
forms  can  scarcely  he  distinguished  by  their  ova.  The  ripe  segments  are 
passed  aa  in  Tania  solium,  and  are  ingested  by  cattle,  in  the  flesh  or  organs 
of  which  the  eggs  develop  into  the  bladder  worms  or  cysticerci. 

Of  other  forms  of  tapeworm  may  be  mentioned: 

Sipylidinm  oanionm  (T«ma  elliptioa,  Tania  cttcumerina),— A  small 
parasite  very  common  in  the  dog  and  occasionally  found  in  man ;  the  larro 
develop  in  the  lice  and  fleas  of  the  dog. 

Hymenolepis  dimlnnta  (Ttenia  flavo-pimotata). — This  small  cestode  was 
faond  in  the  intestine  of  a  child  in  Boston,  and  has  since  been  met  with  in 
twelve  cases  (Ransom).  It  is  common  in  rats.  The  larvee  develop  in  Lepi- 
doptera  and  in  beetles. 

Hymenolepis  nana  (Taenia  nana)  occurs  not  infrequently  in  Italy.  It 
is  not  very  uncommon  in  the  United  States  (Stiles).  The  Davatnea  mtuia* 
gascariensis   (Tcenia  madagascarienits)  is  a  rare  form. 

TKsia  confnsB,  a  new  species  described  by  Ward. 

Dibothriocephaloi  latnt. — A  cestode  worm  found  only  in  certain  districts 
bordering  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  in  parts  of  Switzerland,  and  in  Japan.  Nicker- 
son  has  shown  that  it  is  common  among  the  Finos  in  the  Northwestern  States, 
and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  fish  in  the  Great  Lakes  have  become  in- 
fccte<l,  as  cases  have  increased  of  late  years.  The  parasite  is  large  and  long, 
measuring  from  35  to  30  feet  or  more.  Its  head  is  different  from  that  of  the 
teoia,  as  it  poesesses  two  lateral  grooves  or  pits  and  has  no  booklets.  The 
lame  develop  in  the  peritoneum  and  muscles  of  the  pike  and  other  fish,  and 
it  has  been  shown  experimentally  that  they  grow  into  the  adult  worm  when 
eaten  b;  man. 

Bymptomi  of  Tapewonn    Infeotioa — ^These  parasites  are   found  at  all 
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agea.  They  are  not  imconnnon  in  children  and  are  occaaioDally  found  in 
sucklings.  W,  T.  Plant  refers  to  a  number  of  cases  in  children  under  two 
years,  and  th<^re  is  one  in  tlie  literature  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  tape- 
worm was  found  in  an  infant  five  days  old ! 

The  parasites  may  cause  no  disturbance  and  are  rarely  dangeroua.  A 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  worm  is  generally  a  source  of  worry  and 
anxiety;  the  patient  may  have  considerable  distress  and  complain  of  ab- 
dominal pains,  nausea,  diarrhcea,  and  sometimes  ansmia.  Occasionally  the 
appetite  is  ravenous.  In  women  and  in  nervous  patients  the  constitutional 
disturbance  may  he  considerable,  and  we  not  infrequently  see  great  mental 
depression  and  even  hypochondria.  Various  nervous  phenomena,  such  as 
chorea,  convulsions,  or  epilepsy,  are  believed  to  be  caused  by  the  parasites. 
Such  effects,  however,  are  very  rare.  The  Dibothriocepkalus  may  cause  a 
severe  and  even  fatal  form  of  ancemia,  which  has  been  described  fully  in 
the  monograph  of  Scbaumann,  of  Helsingfors.  It  baa  been  suggested  that 
the  metabolic  products  of  the  worm  may  have  in  some  cases  a  hsemolytic 
action.    Eosinophilia  may  occur, 

Di^nosia. — The  diagnosia  is  never  donbtfuL  The  presence  of  the  seg- 
ments is  distinctive.  The  ova,  too,  may  be  recognized  in  the  stools.  It  makes 
but  little  difference  as  to  the  form  of  tapeworm,  but  the  ripe  segments  of 
Tania  mginata  are  larger  and  broader,  and  show  differences  in  the  genera- 
tive system  as  already  mentioned. 

Prophylaxis. — The  prophylaxis  is  most  important.  Careful  attention 
should  be  given  to  three  points.  First,  all  tapeworm  segments  should  be 
burned;  they  should  never  be  thrown  into  the  water-closet  or  outside;  sec- 
ondly, careful  insjiection  of  meat  at  the  abattoirs;  and,  thirdly,  cooking  the 
meat  sufficiently  to  kill  tho  parasites. 

In  the  case  of  the  beef  measles,  the  distribution  of  the  parasites,  as 
given  by  Ostertag,  shows  that  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  are  much  more  fre- 
quently affected  than  other  parts — 360  times — while  other  organs  were  infect- 
ed but  55  times.  Sometimes  there  are  instances  of  general  infection.  In  Ber- 
lin the  proportion  of  cattle  infected  in  1892-'SI3  was  about  1  to  672.  Cold 
storage  kills  the  cyeticercus  usually  within  tliree  weeks.  The  measles  are 
more  readily  overlooked  in  beef  than  in  pork,  as  they  do  not  present  such  an 
opaque  white  color. 

In  the  examination  of  bogs  for  cysticeroi  "particular  stress  should  be 
laid  upon  the  tongue,  the  muscles  of  mastication,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulder,  neck,  and  diaphragm"  (Stiles).  They  may  be  seen  very  easily 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue.  American  hogs  are  comparatively 
free.  In  Prussia  one  hog  is  infected  in  about  every  G37.  Specimens  have 
been  found  alive  twenty-nine  days  after  slaughtering.  In  the  examination 
of  1,000  hogs  in  Montreal,  Clement  and  I  found  76  instances  of  cysticerci. 
For  full  details  with  reference  to  the  ins^iection  of  meat  for  animal  parasiteb, 
the  practitioner  is  referred  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Stiles,  in  Bulletin  No.  19, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  1898. 

Treatment. — Three  days  should  be  given  to  preparation,  for  treatment, 
whatever  drug  is  employed.  For  two  days  the  patient  should  take  soft  food 
and  the  third  day  liquids  only.  The  bowels  should  be  well  moved  by  castor 
oil  taken  each  evening  and  a  saline  in  the  morning  if  necessary.     TJoless  the 
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bowele  have  moYed  freely  an  enema  should  be  given.  On  the  third  night  a 
lax&tive,  euch  as  cascara,  should  be  taken.  There  are  many  drugs,  but  male 
fern  is  oaually  the  most  reliable,  given  in  the  form  of  the  ethereal  extract. 
This  is  taken  early  in  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  before  any  food  is 
taken.  The  usual  dose  is  3i  (4  cc.),  which  is  repeated  in  an  hour.  It 
may  be  given  in  capsules  or  in  glycerine  (5  bs,  15  c.  c).  If  there  is  fear  of 
nanaea  a  cup  of  coffee  may  be  taken  before  the  drug.  After  taking  the  male 
fern  the  patient  should  remain  quiet  and  resist  any  desire  to  vomit.  One 
hour  after  the  second  dose  of  male  fern  a  full  dose  of  saline  is  taken  (mag- 
nesium or  sodium  sulphate,  or  magnesium  citrate),  and  an  hour  later  a  sec- 
ond dose  if  the  bowels  have  not  iiioved.  Great  care  should  be  taken  during 
the  expulsion  of  the  worm,  which  should  be  passed  into  a  chamber  containing 
water  at  about  the  body  temperature,  a  practica  recommended  by  Celsus. 

The  pomegranate  root  is  a  very  efficient  remedy,  and  may  be  given  as 
an  infusion  of  the  bark,  3  ounces  of  which  may  be  macerated  in  10  ounces 
of  water  and  then  reduced  to  one-half  by  evaporation.  The  entire  quantity 
is  then  taken  in  divided  doses.  It  occasionally  produces  colic,  but  is  a  very 
effective  remedy.  The  active  principle,  pelletierine,  is  now  much  employed 
as  the  tannate,  given  in  doses  of  6  to  8  or  even  10  grains  (0.4  to  0.6  gm.)j  and 
followed  in  an  hour  by  a  purge. 

Pnmpkin  seeds  are  sometimes  very  efficient.  Three  or  four  ounces  should 
be  carefully  bruised  and  then  macerated  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  and 
the  entire  quantity  taken  and  followed  in  an  hour  by  a  purge.  Of  other 
remedies,  cusso,  naphthalein  (gr.  v,  0.3  gm.),  turpentine  in  ounce  doses  in 
honey,  and  kamala  may  be  mentioned.  Sometimes  a  combination  of  rem- 
edies is  effectual  when  one  fails.  In  children  the  use  of  pumpkin  seeds  oi 
pelletierine  is  generally  best.  One  cause  of  failure  is  the  use  of  drugs  which 
are  old  and  inert. 

Unless  the  head  is  brought  away,  the  parasite  continues  to  grow,  and 
within  a  few  months  the  segments  again  appear.  Some  instances  are 
extraordinarily  obstinate.  Doubtless  almost  everything  depends  upon  the 
exposure  of  the  worm.  The  bead  and  neck  may  be  thoroughly  protected 
beneath  the  ralvulie  conniventes,  in  which  case  the  remedies  may  not  act. 
Owing  to  its  armature  Tcpnia  solium  is  more  difficult  to  expel.  It  is  probable 
that  no  degree  of  peristalsis  could  dislodge  the  head,  and  unless  the  worm  is 
killed  it  does  not  let  go  its  extraordinarily  firm  hold  on  the  mucous  raem- 
biane.  Owing  to  the  danger  of  cysticercosis,  treatment  should  not  be  de- 
layed in  case  of  infection  with  Taenia  solium. 

2.    SOMATIC   T^NIASIS 

Whereas  adult  tsenia  may  give  rise  to  little  or  no  disturbance,  and  rarely, 
if  ever,  prove  directly  fatal,  the  affections  caused  by  the  larvie  or  immature 
forma  in  the  solid  organs  are  serious  and  important.  There  are  two  chief 
cestode  larvse  known  to  frequent  man :  (a)  the  Cystxcffrciis  celluloses,  the 
larva  of  Ttmia  solium,  and  (6)  the  Echinococcun,  the  larva  of  Twnia  echino' 
coccus.  The  Cyaticercus  (aniw  saginaice  has  been  found  only  two  or  three 
times  in  man. 

CTwtieereiui  eellvloue. — When  man   accidentally  takes   into  his  stomach 
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the  ripe  ova  of  Tcenia  solium  he  is  liahle  to  become  the  intermediate  host, 
a  part  usually  played  for  this  tapeworm  by  the  pig.  This  accident  may  oceiir 
in  an  individual  the  subject  of  Tcenia  solium,  in  which  case  the  mature 
proglottidee  either  themselves  wander  into  the  stomach  or,  what  is  more  like- 
ly, are  forced  into  the  organ  in  attacks  of  prolonged  vomiting.  Of  course  tbe 
accidental  ingestion  from  the  outside  of  a  few  ova  is  quite  possible,  and  the 
liability  of  infection  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  handling  the  seg- 
ments of  the  worm. 

The  symptoms  depend  entirely  upon  the  number  of  ova  ingested  and 
the  localities  reached.  In  the  hog  the  cysticerci  produce  very  little  disturb- 
ance. The  muscles,  the  connective  tissue,  and  the  brain  may  be  swarming 
with  the  measles,  as  they  are  called,  and  yet  the  nutrition  is  maintained 
and  the  animal  does  not  appear  to  be  seriously  incommoded.  In  the  in- 
vasion period,  if  large  numbers  of  the  parasites  are  taken,  there  is,  in  all 
probability,  conetitutional  disturbance ;  certainly  this  is  seen  in  the  calf,  when 
fed  with  the  ripe  segments  of  T(Enia  saginata. 

In  man  a  few  cysticerci  lodged  beneath  the  skin  or  in  the  muscles  give 
no  trouble,  and  in  time  the  larvK  die  and  become  calcified.  They  are  occa- 
sionally found  in  dissection  subjects  or  in  post  mortema  as  ovoid  white  bodies 
in  the  muscles  or  subcutaneous  tissue.  In  America  they  are  very  rare.  I 
saw  but  one  instance  in  my  post  mortem  experience.  Depending  on  the 
number  and  the  locality  specially  affected,  the  symptoms  may  be  grouped  into 
general,  cerebro-spinal,  and  ocular.  In  155  cases  compiled  by  Stiles,  the 
parasite  in  117  was  found  in  the  brain,  in  SZ  in  the  muscles,  in  9  in  the 
heart,  in  3  in  the  lungs,  subci'taneously  in  5,  in  the  liver  in  2. 

1.  General. — As  a  rule  the  invasion  of  the  larvae  in  man,  unless  in  very 
large  numbers,  does  not  cause  very  definite  symptoms.  It  occasionally  hap- 
pens, however,  that  a  striking  picture  is  produced.  A  patient  was  admitted 
to  my  wards  very  stiff  and  helpless,  so  much  so  that  he  had  to  be  assisted 
upstairs  and  into  bed.  He  complained  of  numbness  and  tingling  in  the 
extremities  and  general  weakness,  so  that  at  first  he  was  thought  to  have  a 
peripheral  neuritis.  At  the  examination,  however,  a  number  of  painful  sub- 
cutaneous nodules  were  discovered,  which  proved  on  excision  to  be  the  cys- 
ticerci. Altogether  75  could  be  felt  subcutaneously,  and  from  the  soreness 
and  stiffness  they  probably  existed  in  large  numbers  in  the  muscles.  There 
were  none  in  his  eyes,  and  he  had  no  brain  symptoms. 

2.  Cerebho-bpinai Bemarkable   symptoms  may  result  from  the  pre*- 

ence  of  the  cysticerci  in  the  brain  and  cord.  In  the  silent  region  they  may 
be  abundant  without  producing  any  symptoms.  I  have  in  my  possession  the 
brain  of  a  pig  containing  scores  of  "measles,"  yet  the  animal  in  the  few 
moments  in  which  I  saw  it  just  prior  to  death  did  not  present  any  symptoms 
to  attract  attention.  In  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  the  cysticerci  may  attain 
a  considerable  size,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  regions  in  which  they  are  unre- 
strained in  their  growth,  as  in  the  peritoneum,  the  bladder-like  body  grows 
freely.  When  in  the  fourth  ventricle  remarkable  irritative  symptoms  may  be 
produced.  In  1884  I  saw  with  Friedlander  in  Berlin  a  case  from  Riess's 
wards  in  which  during  life  there  had  been  symptoms  of  diabetes  and  anom- 
alous nervous  symptoms.  Post  mortem,  the  cysticercus  was  found  beneath 
the  valve  of  Vieussens,  pressing  upon  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 
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3.  OctTLAR. — Since  von  Graefe  demonstrated  the  presence  of  the  cysticer* 
rue  in  the  vitreous  humor  many  cases  have  been  placed  on  record,  as  it  is  a 
condition  easily  recognized. 

Except  in  the  eye,  the  diagnosis  can  rarely  be  made;  when  the  cysticerci 
are  suhcutaneous  one  may  be  excised.  It  is  possible  that  when  numerous 
throughout  the  muscles  they  may  be  seen  under  the  tongue,  in  which  situa- 
tion they  may  exist  in  the  pig  in  numbers. 

EohinocoooTU  Disease. — The  hydatid  worms  or  echinococci  are  the  larvae 
of  Ttmia  echinococcus  of  the  dog.  This  is  a  tiny  cestode  not  more  than  4 
or  5  mm.  in  length,  consisting  of  only  three  or  four  segments,  of  which 
the  terminal  one  alone  is  mature,  and  has  a  length  of  about  3  mm.  and  a 
breadth  of  0.6  mm.  The  head  is  small  and  provided  with  four  sucking 
disks  and  a  rostellum  with  a  double  row  of  hooklets.  This  is  an  exceedingly 
rare  parasite  in  the  dog.  Cobbold  states  that  he  has  never  met  with  a  natur^ 
specimen  in  England.  Leidy  had  not  one  in  his  large  collection.  I  did  not 
meet  with  an  instance  in  America ;  Curtice,  of  Washington,  found  it  once  in 
an  American  dog.  The  worms  are  so  small  that  they  may  be  readily  over- 
looked, since  they  form  small,  white,  thread-like  bodies  closely  adherent  among 
the  villi  of  the  small  intestines.  The  ripe  segment  contains  about  5,000  eggs, 
which  attain  their  development  in  the  solid  organs  of  various  animals,  particu- 
larly the  hog  and  ox,  more  rarely  the  horse  and  the  sheep.  In  some  countries 
man  is  a  common  intermediate  host,  owing  to  the  accidental  ingestion  of 
the  ova. 

Development. — The  little  six-hooked  embryo,  freed  from  the  egg-shell  by 
digestion,  burrows  through  the  intestinal  wall  and  reaches  the  peritoneal  cav- 
ity or  the  muscles ;  it  may  enter  the  portal  vessels  and  be  carried  to  the  liver. 
It  may  enter  the  systemic  vessels,  and,  passing  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  ae  it 
is  protoplasmic  and  elastic,  may  reach  the  brain  or  other  parts.  Once  having 
reached  its  destination,  it  undergoes  the  following  changes:  The  booklets 
disappear  and  the  little  embryo  is  gradually  converted  into  a  small  cyst  which 
presents  two  distinct  layers — an  external,  lammated,  cuticular  membrane  or 
capsule,  and  an  internal,  granular,  parenchjrmatous  layer,  the  endocyst.  The 
little  cyst  or  vesicle  contains  a  clear  fluid.  There  is  more  or  less  reaction  in 
the  neighboring  tissues,  and  the  cyst  in  time  has  a  fibrous  investment.  When 
this  primary  cyst  or  vesicle  has  attained  a  certain  size,  buds  develop  from 
the  parenchymatous  layer,  which  are  gradually  converted  into  cysts,  present- 
ing a  structure  identical  with  that  of  the  original  cyst,  namely,  an  elastic 
chitinous  membrane  lined  with  a  granular  parenchymatous  layer.  These  sec- 
ondary or  daughter  cysts  are  at  first  connected  with  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  primary  cyst,  but  are  soon  set  free.  In  this  way  the  parent  cyst  as  it 
grows  may  contain  a  dozen  or  more  daughter  cysts.  Inside  these  daughter 
cysts  a  similar  process  may  occur,  and  from  buds  in  the  walls  granddaughter 
cysts  are  developed.  From  the  granular  layer  of  the  parent  and  daughter 
cysts  buds  arise  which  develop  into  brood  capsules.  From  the  lining  mem- 
brane the  little  outgrowths  arise  and  gradually  develop  into  bodies  known  as 
ecolices,  which  represent  in  reality  the  head  of  the  T(Fnia  echinococcus  and 
present  four  sucking  disks  and  a  circle  of  hooklets.  Each  scolex  is  capable 
when  transferred  to  the  intestines  of  a  dog  of  developing  into  an  adult  tape- 
worm.    The  difference  between  the  ovum  of  an  ordinary  tapeworm,  such 
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as  Ttrnia  solium,  and  Tania  echinococcus  is  in  this  way  very  striking.  In 
tile  former  case  the  ovum  develops  into  a  single  larva — Oysticercus  celMoaa 
— whereas  the  egg  of  Tania  echinococcus  develops  into  a  cyst  which  ia  capa- 
ble of  multiplying  enormously  and  from  the  lining  membrane  of  which 
millions  of  larval  tapeworms  develop.  Ordinarily  in  man  the  development  of 
the  echinococcus  takes  jilace  as  above  mentioned  and  by  an  endogenous  form 
in  which  the  secondary  and  tertiary  cysts  are  contained  within  the  primary: 
but  in  animals  the  formation  may  be  different,  as  the  bude  from  the  primary 
cyst  penetrate  between  the  layers  and  develop  estornally,  forming  the  exoge- 
nous variety.  A  third  form  is  the  multilocular  echinococcus,  in  which  form 
the  primary  cyst  buds  develop  which  are  cut  off  completely  and  are  snr- 
rounded  by  thick  capsules  of  a  connective  tissue,  which  join  together  and 
ultimately  form  a  hard  mass  represented  by  strands  of  connective  tissue 
inclosing  alveolar  spaces  about  the  size  of  peas  or  a  little  larger.  In  these 
spaces  are  found  the  remnants  of  the  echinococcus  cyst,  occasionaJly  the 
scolices  or  booklets,  but  tbey  are  often  sterile. 

The  fluid  is  limpid,  non-albuminous;  specific  gravity  1.005  to  1.009,  occa- 
sionally higher.  It  may  contain  sugar  and  succinic  acid,  and,  after  repeated 
tapping  of  the  cyst,  albumin.  When  not  degenerated  the  hydatid  heads  or 
the  characteristic  booklets  ere  found  in  the  contents  of  the  cyst. 

Changes  in  the  Cybt.— It  is  not  known  definitely  how  long  the  echino- 
coccus remains  alive,  probably  many  years,  possibly  as  long  as  twenty  years. 
The  most  common  change  is  death  and  the  gradual  inspiesation  of  the  contents 
and  conversion  of  the  cyst  into  a  mass  containing  putty-hke  or  granular  ma- 
terial which  may  he  partially  calcified,  Hemnants  of  the  chitinous  cyst  wall 
or  booklets  may  be  found.  These  obsolete  hydatid  cysts  are  not  infrequently 
found  in  the  liver.  A  more  serious  termination  is  rupture,  which  may  take 
place  into  a  serous  sac,  or  perforation  may  take  place  externally  when  the 
cysts  are  discharged,  as  into  the  bronchi  or  alimentary  canal  or  urinary 
passages.  More  unfavorable  are  the  instances  in  which  rupture  occurs  into 
the  bile'passages  or  into  the  inferior  cava.  Eeeovery  may  follow  the  rupture 
and  discharge  of  the  hydatids  externally.  Sudden  death  has  been  known  to 
follow  the  rupture.  A  third  and  very  serious  mode  of  termination  is  sup- 
puration, which  may  occur  spontaneously  or  follow  rupture  and  is  found 
most  frequently  in  the  liver. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  EcniNococcus.^The  disease  pre- 
vails most  extensively  in  those  countries  in  which  man  is  brought  into  close 
contact  with  the  dog,  particularly  when,  as  in  Australia,  the  dogs  are  used 
for  herding  sheep,  the  animal  in  which  the  larval  form  of  Tania  echinococcus 
ia  most  often  found.  In  Iceland  the  cases  are  very  numerous.  In  Europe  the 
disease  is  not  uncommon.  In  Great  Britain  and  in  fforth  America  it  is 
rare,  and  a  majority  of  the  cases  are  in  foreigners.  Statistics  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  disease  in  America  have  been  published  by  Osier  (1882),  Som- 
mer  (1895-'96),  and  by  Lyon  (1902),  who  has  collected  241  cases.  Of  these, 
136  cases  were  in  foreigners;  in  92  the  nationality  was  not  stated;  10  were 
negroes;  2  Canadians,  and  only  1  a  native  American.  Fifty-six  cases  oc- 
curred in  Manitoba,  in  which  province  there  is  a  large  settlement  of  Ice- 
landers, who  have  brought  the  disease  with  them.  Only  one  instance  is 
known  in  a  Canadian-bom  offspring  of  an  Icelandic  emigrant. 
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Distribution  im  the  Body. — Of  1,634  cases  comprised  in  the  statiBtica 
of  Davaine,  Booker,  rinBen,  and  Neisser,  the  parasite  existed  in  the  liver  in 
820;  in  the  lung  or  pleura  in  137;  in  the  abdominal  organs,  including  the 
kidneys,  bladder,  and  genitalia,  in  334;  in  the  nervous  Bystem  in  122;  in  the 
circulatory  syBtem  in  42 ;  in  other  organs  179.  Of  the  241  cases  in  Lyon's 
series  in  America  the  liver  was  the  seat  in  177,  and  the  omentum,  peri- 
toneal cavity,  and  mesentery  in  26,  In  11  cases  cyets  were  passed  per  rectum, 
in  7  cases  cysts  or  hooktets  were  expectorated,  and  in  2  cases  passed  per 
urethram. 

Symptoms, — 1.  Hydatids  of  the  Liver. — Small  cysts  may  cause  no  dis- 
turbance; large  and  growing  cysts  produce  signs  of  tumor  of  the  liver  with 
great  increase  in  the  size  of  the  organ.  Naturally  the  physical  signs  depend 
much  upon  the  situation  of  the  growth.  Near  the  anterior  surface  in  the 
epigastric  region  the  tumor  may  form  a  distinct  prominence  and  have  a  tense, 
firm  feeling,  sometimes  with  fluctuation.  A  not  infrequent  situation  is  to 
the  left  of  the  Buspensory  ligament,  the  resulting  tumor  pushing  up  the  heart 
and  causing  an  extensive  area  of  dulness  in  the  lower  sternal  and  left  hy|K>- 
ohondriac  regions.  In  the  right  lol>e,  if  the  tumor  is  on  the  posterior  sur- 
face, the  enlargement  of  the  organ  is  chiefly  upward  into  the  pleura  and  the 
vertical  area  of  duhicss  in  the  posterior  axillary  line  is  increased.  Super- 
ficial cysts  may  give  what  is  known  as  the  hydatid  fremitus.  If  the  tumor 
is  palliated  lightly  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  and  percussed  at  the  same 
time  with  those  of  the  right,  there  is  felt  a  vibration  or  trembling  movement 
which  persists  for  a  certain  time.  It  is  not  always  present,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  is  peculiar  to  the  hydatid  tumors  or  is  due,  as  Briani^n  held,  to 
the  collision  of  the  daughter  cysts,  Yerj  large  cysts  are  accompanied  by 
fi-elings  of  pressure  or  dragging  in  the  hepatic  region,  aonietinios  actual  pain. 
The  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  at  flrst  good  and  the  nutrition  little, 
if  at  all,  interfered  with.  Unless  some  of  the  accidents  already  referred  to 
occur,  the  symptoms  indeed  may  he  trifling  and  due  only  to  the  pressure  or 
weight  of  the  tumor. 

Historically,  one  of  the  most  interesting  cases  is  that  of  the  first  Lord 
Shaftesbury  (Achitopel),  who  had  a  tumor  below  the  costal  border  for  many 
years.  It  suppurated  and  was  opened  hy  the  philosophLT  John  Locke,  his 
physician,  who  describes  with  great  detail  the  escape  of  the  bladder-like  bodies. 
.■\mong  the  Shaftesbury  papers  in  the  Record  Office  are  aeveral  other  cases 
collected  by  Locke;  the  disease  may  have  been  more  common  in  England  at 
that  jieriod. 

Suppuration  of  the  cyst  changes  the  clinical  picture  into  one  of  p\'iB- 
mia.  There  are  rigors,  sweats,  more  or  less  jaundice,  and  rapid  loss  of 
weight.  Perforation  may  occur  into  the  stomach,  colon,  pleura,  bron- 
chi, or  externally,  and  in  some  instances  recovery  has  taken  place.  Per- 
foration has  occurred  into  the  pericardium  and  inferior  vena  cava;  in 
the  latter  case  the  daughter  cysts  have  been  found  in  the  heart,  plug- 
ging the  tricuspid  orifice  and  the  pulmonary  artery.  Perforation  of  the 
bile-passages  causes  intense  jaundice,  and  may  lead  to  suppurative  cholan- 
gitis. 

An  interesting  symptom  connected  with  the  rupture  of  hydatid  cysts  is 
the  occnrrence  of  urticaria,  which  may  also  follow  aspiration  of  the  cysts. 
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Brieger  has  separated  a  highly  toxic  material  from  the  fluid,  and  to  it  the 
Bymptoma  of  poisoning  may  be  due. 

Diagnosis. — Cysts  of  moderate  size  may  exist  without  producing  symp- 
toms. Large  multiple  echinoeocci  may  cause  great  enlargement  with  irregu- 
larity of  the  outline,  and  such  a  condition  persisting  for  any  time  with  re- 
tention of  the  health  and  strength  suggesta  hydatid  disease.  An  irregular, 
painless  enlargement,  particularly  in  the  left  lobe,  or  the  presence  of  a  large, 
smooth,  fluctuating  tumor  of  the  epigastric  region  is  also  very  suggestive, 
and  in  this  situation,  when  accessible  to  palpation,  it  gives  a  sensation  of  a 
smooth  elastic  growth  and  possibly  also  the  hydatid  tremor.  When  suppura- 
tion occurs  the  clinical  picture  is  really  that  of  abscess,  and  only  the  exis- 
tence of  previous  enlargement  of  the  liver  with  good  health  would  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  suppuration  was  associated  with  hydatids.  Si/philis  may 
produce  irregular  enlargement  without  much  disturbance  in  the  health,  some- 
times also  a  very  definite  tumor  in  the  epigastric  region,  but  this  is  usually 
firm  and  not  fluctuating.  The  clinical  features  may  simulate  cancer  very 
closely.  In  a  case  which  I  reported  the  liver  was  greatly  enlarged  and  there 
■were  many  nodular  tumors  in  the  abdomen.  The  post  mortem  showed  enor- 
mous suppurating  hydatid  cysts  in  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  which  har" 
perforated  the  stomach  in  two  places  and  also  the  duodenum.  The  omen- 
tum, mesentery,  and  pelvis  also  contained  numerous  cysts.  As  a  rule,  the 
clinical  course  of  the  disease  would  suffice  to  separate  it  clearly  from  cancer. 
Dilatation  of  the  gall-bladder  and  hydronophroHis  have  both  been  mistaken 
for  hydatid  disease.  In  the  former  the  mobility  of  the  tumor,  its  shape,  and 
the  mucoid  character  of  the  contents  suffice  for  the  diagnosis.  In  some  in- 
stances of  hydronephrosis  only  the  exploratory  puncture  could  distinguish 
between  the  conditions.  More  frequent  is  the  mistake  of  confounding  a 
hydatid  cyst  of  the  right  lobe  pushing  up  the  pleura  with  pleural  effusion  of 
the  right  side.  The  heart  may  he  dislocated,  the  liver  dcprcsficd,  and  dul- 
ness,  feeble  bn'athing.  and  diminished  fremitus  are  present  in  both  condi- 
tions. Frerichf  lavs  stn'sH  U|)on  (lie  dilTereiit  dinraetcr  of  the'  line  iif  diit- 
nees;  in  the  echinococcua  ryst  the  upper  limit  presents  a  curved  lino,  the 
maximum  of  which  is  usually  in  the  scapular  region.  Suppurativa  pleurisy 
may  be  caused  by  the  perforation  of  the  cyst.  If  adhesions  result,  the  per- 
foration tal(es  place  into  the  lung,  and  fragments  of  the  cysts  or  small  daugh- 
ter cysts  may  be  coughed  up.  For  diagnostic  purposes  the  exploratory  punc- 
ture should  be  used.  As  stated,  the  fluid  is  usually  perfectly  clear  or  slightly 
opalescent,  the  reaction  is  neutral,  and  the  specific  gravity  varies  from  1.00-5 
to  1.009.  It  is  non-albuminouE,  but  contains  chlorides  and  sometimes  traces 
of  sugar.  Hooklets  may  be  found  either  in  the  clear  fluid  or  in  the  sup- 
purating cysts.  They  are  sometimes  absent,  however,  as  the  cyst  may  be 
sterile. 

2.  Echinococcvs  of  the  Respiratory  System. — Of  809  cases  of  single  hy- 
datid cyst  collected  by  Thomas  in  Australia,  the  lung  was  affected  in  134 
cases.  Of  241  American  cases,  in  16  the  pleura  or  lung  was  affected.  The 
larvff!  may  develop  jirimarily  in  the  pleura  and  attain  a  large  siite.  The 
symptoms  are  at  first  those  of  compression  of  the  lung  and  dislocation  of  the 
heart.  The  physical  signs  are  thoBo  of  fluid  in  the  pleura.  The  line  of  dul- 
BC8B  may  be  quite  irregular.    As  in  the  echinococcua  of  the  liver,  the  general 
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condition  of  the  patient  may  be  excellent  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  exteneiTe 
(lifeaBe.  Plenrisy  18  rarely  excited.  The  cysts  may  become  inflamed  and 
jwrforate  the  cheet  wall.  Gary  and  Lyon  have  analyzed  40  cases  of  primary 
(chinococcuB  cyst  of  the  pleura;  death  resulta  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  from 
the  toxiemia  following  the  rupture  and  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  or  from 
the  sepsis  following  suppuration. 

EchinocoGci  occur  more  frequently  in  the  lung  than  in  the  pleura.  If 
small,  they  may  exist  for  some  time  without  cansing  aerioua  symptomB.  In 
their  growth  they  compress  the  lung  and  sooner  or  later  lead  to  inflammar 
tory  processes,  often  to  gangrene,  and  the  formation  of  canities  which  connect 
with  the  bronchi.  Fragments  of  membrane  or  small  cysts  may  be  expectorated. 
Ksmorrhage  is  not  infrequrat.  Perforation  into  the  pleura  with  empyema 
is  common.  A  majority  of  the  cases  are  regarded  during  life  as  either  phthi> 
sis  or  gangrene,  and  it  is  only  the  detection  of  the  characteristic  membranes 
or  the  booklets  which  leads  to  the  diagnosis.  Of  a  series  of  21  cases,  17  re- 
covered; 5  of  the  cases  suppurated  (C.  K.  Fleming,  Victoria,  personal  com- 
munication). 

3.  Eckinococcus  of  tke  Kidneys. — In  the  collected  etatistica  referred  to 
above  the  geni  to-urinary  syatem  comes  second  as  the  seat  of  hydatid  disease, 
though  here  the  affection  is  rare  in  companson  witii  that  of  the  liver.  Of 
the  241  American  cases,  there  were  17  in  which  the  kidneys  or  bladder  were 
involved.  The  kidney  may  be  converted  into  an  enormous  cyst  resembling  a 
hydronephrosis. 

The  diagnosis  is  only  possible  by  puncture  and  examination  of  the  fluid. 
The  cyst  may  perforate  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  portions  of  the 
membrane  or  cysts  may  he  discharged  with  the  urine,  sometimes  producing 
renal  colic.  I  have  reported  a  ease  in  which  for  many  months  the  patient 
passed  at  intervals  numbers  of  small  cysts  with  the  urine.  The  general  health 
was  little  if  at  all  disturbed,  except  by  the  attacks  of  colic  during  the  pas- 
sage of  the  parasites. 

4.  Echinococcvs  of.  ihe  Nervous  System. — The  common  cystic  disease  of 
the  choroidal  plexuses  has  been  mistaken  for  hydatids.  Davies  Thomas,  of 
Australia,  haa  tabulated  97  cases,  including  some  of  the  CysHcercus  cellu- 
loMt.  According  to  his  statistics,  the  cyst  is  more  common  on  the  right  than 
on  the  left  side,  and  is  most  frequent  in  the  cerebrum. 

The  sjTnptoms,  very  indefinite,  as  a  rule  are  those  of  tumor.  Persistent 
headache,  convulsions,  either  limited  or  general,  and  gradually  developing 
blindness  have  been  prominent  features  in  many  cases. 

Kaltilociilar  Eclunococcna. — This  form  merits  a  brief  separate  descrip- 
tion, as  it  diSera  so  remarkably  from  the  usual  type.  It  has  been  met  with 
only  in  Bavaria,  Wiirttemberg,  the  adjacent  districts  of  Switzerland,  and 
in  the  Tyrol.  Poasett  has  reported  13  cases  from  von  Rokitansky's  clinic  at 
Innsbruck.  In  the  United  States  six  cases  have  been  described,  chiefly  in 
Germans.  Delafield  and  Prudden's  patient  had  lived  there  five  years,  and 
for  a  year  before  his  death  had  been  jaundiced.  A  fluctuating  tumor  was 
found  in  the  ri^t  flank,  apparently  connected  with  the  liver.  This  was 
opened,  and  death  followed  from  hemorrhage.  In  Oertel's  case  the  patient 
had  lived  there  ten  years.  He  was  deeply  jaundiced,  and  had  a  tumor  mass 
at  the  right  border  of  the  liver,  which  was  enlarged.    Bacon  resected  a  cyst 
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from  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  The  primary  tumor  presents  irregularly 
formed  cavities  separated  from  each  other  by  strands  of  connective  tissue, 
and  lined  with  the  echinococcus  membrane.  The  cavities  are  filled  with  a 
gelatinous  material,  so  that  the  tumor  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  an 
alveolar  colloid  cancer.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  special  form  of  txnia 
ecbinococcua  represents  the  adult  type  of  this  peculiar  parasite.  This  form 
is  almost  excluwvoly  confined  to  the  liver,  and  the  symptoms  resemble  more 
those  of  tumor  or  cirrhosis.  The  liver  is,  as  a  rule,  enlarged  and  smooth,  not 
irregular  as  in  presence  of  the  ordinary  echinococcus.  Jaundice  is  a  com- 
mon symptom.  The  spleen  is  usually  enlarged,  there  IB  progressive  eraacia- 
ti(m,  and  toward  the  close  htemorrhages  are  common. 

Treatment  of  Xohinococcm  SiieRBe.^Aledicincs  are  of  no  avail.  Post 
mortem  reports  show  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  parasite 
dies  and  the  C3'st  becomes  harmless.  Operative  measures  should  be  resorted 
to  when  the  cyst  is  large  or  troublesome.  The  simple  aspiration  of  the  con- 
tents has  been  successful  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  may  be  tried  before 
the  more  radical  procedure  of  incision  and  evacuation  of  the  cysts.  Sup- 
puration has  occasionally  followed  the  puncture.  Injections  into  the  sac 
should  not  be  practiced.  With  modem  methods  surgeons  now  open  and 
evacuate  the  echinococcus  cysts  with  great  boldness,  and  tbe  Australian  rec- 
ords, which  are  the  most  numerous  and  important  on  this  subject,  show  that 
recover}'  is  the  rule  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases.  Suppurative  cysts  in 
the  liver  should  be  treated  as  abscess.  Naturally  the  outlook  is  less  favor- 
able. The  practical  treatment  of  hydatid  disease  has  been  greatly  advanced 
by  Australian  surgeons.  Tbe  works  of  the  Australian  physicians,  James 
Graham  and  Thomas,  may  be  consulted  for  interesting  details  in  diagnosis 
and  treatment. 

Sparganum  mansoni  is  a  larval  bothriocephalus  met  with  in  Japan  and 
China,  usually  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  the  adult  form  of  which  is  not 
known. 

m.    DISEASES  CAUSED  BT  NEMATODES 

1,  ASCABIA8I8 

AaoariB  Inmbricoides,  the  most  common  human  parasite,  is  foand  chiefly 
in  children.  The  female  is  from  7  to  12  inches  in  length,  the  male  from 
4  to  8  inches.  In  form  it  is  cylindrical,  pointed  at  both  ends,  with  a  yel- 
lowish-brown, sometimes  a  slightly  reddish  color.  Four  longitudinal  bands 
can  be  seen,  and  it  is  striated  transverBcly.  The  ova,  which  are  sometimes 
found  in  large  numbers  in  the  fseees,  arc  small,  brownish-red  in  color,  ellip- 
tical, and  have  a  very  thick  covering.  They  measure  0,075  mm.  in  length  and 
0.058  mm.  in  width.  The  life  history  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  "direct" — 
i.  e.,  without  intermediate  host.  The  parasite  occupies  the  upper  portion  of 
the  small  intestine,  iraually  not  more  than  one  or  two  are  present,  but  oc- 
casionally they  occur  in  enormous  numbers.  The  migrations  are  peculiar. 
They  may  pass  into  the  stomach,  whence  they  may  he  ejected  by  vomiting, 
or  they  may  crawl  up  tbe  cesophagus  and  enter  the  pharynx,  from  which  they 
may  be  withdrawn.     A  child  under  my  care  in  the  smallpox  department  of 
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the  Montreal  Qeneral  Hospital,  during  convalescence,  withdrew  in  this  way 
more  than  thirty  round  worms  within  a  few  weeks.  In  other  inBtancee  the 
vorm  reaches  the  larynx,  and  has  been  known  to  produce  fatal  asphyxia,  or, 
paseing  into  the  trachea,  to  cause  gangrene  of  the  lung.  They  may  go  through 
the  Eustachian  tube  and  appear  at  the  external  meatus.  The  worms  have 
been  found  in  extraordinary  numbers  in  the  bile-ducts.  Bcmarkable  speci- 
mens exist  in  the  Dupuytren,  the  Wistar-Horner  (Philadelphia),  and  the 
Netley  Museums.  Chalmers  (Ceylon)  and  Leys  (TJ.  S.  S.)  have  called 
attention  to  their  importance  in  causing  abscess  of  the  liver.  Ebatein  reports 
certain  markings,  strangulations,  on  the  round  worms,  as  if  they  had  been 
nipped  in  the  bile-ducts  1  The  bowel  may  be  blocked,  or  in  rare  instances  an 
tdcer  may  be  perforated.    Even  the  healthy  bowel  wall  may  be  penetrated. 

■A  peculiarly  irritating  substance,  often  evident  to  the  sense  of  smell  in 
handling  specimens,  is  formed  by  the  round  worms.  Peiper  and  others  sug- 
gest that  the  nerrons  symptoms,  sometimes  resembling  those  of  meningitis, 
are  due  to  this  poison.  ChauSard,  Marie,  and  Tauchon  have  gone  still  fur- 
ther, and  report  a  remarkable  condition  of  fever,  intestinal  symptoms,  foul 
breath,  and  int«mitt«nt  diarrhcea  in  connection  with  the  presence  of  lum- 
bricoidea.  They  call  it  typho-Iumbricosis,  The  febrile  condition  may  con- 
iintie  for  a  month  or  more.  There  may  be  eosinopbilia  to  25  to  30  per  cent., 
and  in  some  cases  a  marked  anaamia.  The  question  of  the  toxins  produced 
by  intestinal  parasites  is  still  an  open  one. 

A  few  parasites  may  cause  no  disturbance.  In  children  there  are  irrita- 
tive symptoms  osually  attributed  to  worms,  such  as  restlessness,  irritability, 
picking  at  the  nose,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  twitchings,  or  convulsions. 

Treatment. — Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  auto-infcction  by  thorough 
washing  after  defecation,  and  those  infected  should  not  be  allowed  to  prepare 
food  or  serve  it  to  others.  It  is  well  to  give  soft  diet  on  the  day  previous 
and  give  a  dose  of  castor  oil  the  night  before  treatment.  Santonin  is  usually 
efficient  given  in  the  morning  in  doses  of  one  grain  (0.065  gm.)  for  a  small 
child,  and  three  to  five  grains  (0.2  to  0.3  gm.)  for  an  adult.  One  to  two 
grains  of  calomel  should  be  given  with  it.  Three  hours  later  a  good  dose 
of  saline  should  he  given.  This  should  be  done  two  mornings  in  succes- 
sion and  repeated  in  a  we^  if  worms  or  eggs  are  again  passed.  The  occa- 
sional nnpleaeant  effects  of  santonin  (yellow  vision,  vertigo)  should  be 
explained  beforehand.  If  santonin  is  not  effectual  male  fern  or  thymol  may 
be  given. 

Ozyniia  Tennionlaria  (Thread-worm;  Pin-worm). — This  common  para- 
site occupies  the  rectum  and  colon.  The  male  measurcg  about  4  mm.  in 
length,  the  female  about  10  mm.  They  produce  great  irritation  and  itching, 
particularly  at  night,  symptoms  which  become  intensely  aggravated  by  the 
nocturnal  migration  of  the  parasites.  The  oxyuris  may  traverse  the  intes- 
tinal wall,  and  has  been  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  where  they  may  form 
verminous  tubercles  in  Douglas's  fossa  or  peri-rectal  abscesses. 

The  patients  become  extremely  restless  and  irritable,  the  sleep  is  often 
disturbed,  and  there  may  be  loss  of  appetite  and  antemia.  Though  most 
common  in  children,  the  parasite  occurs  at  all  ages. 

The  worm  is  readily  detected  in  the  faeces.  Infection  probably  takes  place 
through  the  water,  or  possibly  through  salads,  such  as  lettuce  and  cresses.    A 
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perBOD  the  subject  of  the  worms  paeses  ova  in  large  numbers  in  the  ffeces,  and 
the  possibility  of  re-infection  must  be  scrupulously  guarded  against. 

Treatment. — Every  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  auto-infection  or  th-j 
infection  of  others,  by  care  in  cleansing  the  anus  and  perineum,  and  thor- 
ough washing  of  the  hands  after  defecation.  Auto-infection  is  often  re- 
sponsible for  the  persistence  of  the  disease.  Treatment  must  he  directed  to 
the  removal  of  the  worms  both  from  the  small  intestine  and  rectum.  San- 
tonin and  calomel  arc  useful,  given  as  in  ascaris  infection,  and  for  several 
days.  Thymol  and  naphthalein  are  also  used.  To  remove  the  worms  from 
the  rectum  injections  are  required  which  should  be  retained  as  long  as  pos- 
sible; it  is  well  to  wash  out  the  bowel  before  giving  them  and  the  injection 
need  not  be  over  six  ounces.  Cold  solutions  of  salt  and  water,  ice  water, 
vinegar  (1  to  40),  infusion  of  quassia  (one  ounce  of  quassia  chips  to  a 
pint  of  water),  lime  water,  carbolic  acid  (1  to  500),  may  be  employed  and 
should  be  used  daily  for  two  weeks.  For  the  itching,  carbolated  vaseline,  the 
gall  and  opium  ointment,  or  menthol  (5  per  cent.)  in  vaseline  may  be 
employed. 

fi.    TBICHINIA8I8 

The  Trichina  or  Trichinella  spiralis  in  its  adult  condition  lives  in  the 
small  intestine.  The  disease  is  produced  by  the  embryos,  which  pass  from 
the  intestines  and  reach  the  voluntary  muscles,  where  they  finally  become 
encapsulated  larvie — muscle  trichinse.  It  is  in  the  migration  of  the  embryos 
(possibly  from  poisons  produced  by  them)  that  the  group  of  symptoms 
known  as  trichiniasis  is  produced. 

The  ovoid  cysts  were  described  in  human  muscle  by  Tiedemann  in  1822, 
and  by  Hilton  in  1832 ;  the  parasite  was  figured  and  named  by  Richard  Owen. 
Leidy  in  1845  described  it  in  the  pig.  For  a  long  time  the  trichiria  was 
looked  upon  as  a  pathological  curiosity;  but  in  1860  Zenker  discovered  in  a 
girl  in  the  Dresden  Hospital,  who  had  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever,  both  the 
intestinal  and  mnscle  forms,  and  established  their  connection  with  a  serious 
and  often  fatal  disease. 

Seacription  of  the  Fanuitet. — (et)  Adult  or  intestinal  form.  The  female 
measures  from  3  to  4  mm.;  the  male,  1.5  mm.,  and  has  two  little  projections 
from  the  hinder  end. 

(b)  The  larva  or  muscle  trichina  is  from  0.6  to  1  mm.  in  length  and  lies 
coiled  in  an  ovoid  capsule,  which  is  at  first  translucent,  but  subsequently 
opaque  and  infiltrated  with  lime  salts.  The  worm  presents  a  pointed  bend 
and  a  somewhat  rounded  tail. 

When  flesh  containing  the  trichinae  is  eaten  by  man  or  by  any  animal  in 
which  the  development  can  take  place,  the  capsules  are  digested  and  the 
trichinee  set  free.  They  pass  into  the  small  intestine,  and  about  the  third 
day  attain  their  full  growth  and  become  sexually  mature.  Virchow's  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  the  embryos  are  fully 
developed.  The  young  produced  by  each  female  trichina  have  been  esti- 
mated at  several  hundred.  I.euckart  thought  that  various  broods  are  devel- 
oped in  succession,  and  that  as  many  as  a  thousand  embryos  may  be  pro- 
duced by  a  single  worm.    The  time  from  the  ingestion  of  the  flesh  containing 
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the  muscle  trichime  to  the  •development  of  the  brood  of  embi^os  in  the  in< 
teetinee  is  from  seven  to  nine  days.  The  female  worm  penetrates  the  intes- 
tinal wall  and  the  embryos  are  probably  discharged  directly  into  the  lymph 
spaces,  thence  into  the  venous  system,  and  by  the  blood  gtream  to  the  muscles, 
which  constitute  their  seat  of  election.  J.  Y.  Graham  revitwed  the  question 
of  the  mode  of  transmission  in  an  exhaustive  monograph,  and  he  gives 
strong  arguments  in  favor  of  the  transmission  through  the  blood  stream. 
They  have  been  found  in  the  blood  early  in  the  infection  and  since  the 
demonetratioii  of  their  presence  by  Herrick  and  Janoway  they  have  been 
seen  by  a  number  of  observers.  After  a  preliminary  migration  in  the  inter- 
muscular connective  tissue  they  penetrate  the  primitive  muscle-fibres,  and  in 
about  two  weeks  develop  into  the  full-grown  muscle  form.  In  this  process 
an  interstitial  myositis  is  excited  and  gradually  an  ovoid  capsule  develops 
about  the  parasite.  Two,  occasionally  three  or  four,  worms  may  be  ^cen 
within  a  single  capsule.  This  process  of  encapsulation  has  been  estimated 
to  take  about  six  weeks.  Within  the  muscles  the  parasites  do  not  undergo 
further  change.  Gradually  the  capsule  becomes  thicker,  and  ultimately  lime 
salts  are  deposited  within  it.  This  change  may  take  place  in  man  within 
four  or  five  months.  In  the  hog  it  may  be  deferred  for  many  years.  The 
calcification  renders  the  cyst  visible,  and,  since  first  seen  by  Tiedemann  and 
Hilton,  these  small,  opaque,  oat-shaped  bodies  have  been  familiar  objects  to 
demonstrators  of  normal  and  morbid  anatomy.  The  trichinie  may  live  within 
the  muscles  for  an  indefinite  period.  They  have  been  found  alive  and  ca- 
pable of  developing  as  late  as  twenty  or  even  twenty-five  years  after  their 
entrance  into  the  system.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  worms  are  com- 
pletely calcified.  The  trichina  has  been  found  or  "raised"  in  twenty-six 
different  species  of  animals  (Stiles),  Medical  literature  abounds  in  refer- 
ences to  its  presence  in  fish,  earthworms,  etc.,  but  these  parasites  belong  to 
other  genera.  In  fiecal  examinations  for  the  parasite  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  "cell  body"  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  intestine  ia  a  diagnostic 
criterion  of  the  T.  spiralis.  Experimentally,  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits  are 
readily  infected  by  feeding  them  with  muscle  containing  the  larval  form. 
Dogs  are  infected  with  difficulty ;  cats  more  readily.  Experimentally,  animals 
sometimes  die  of  the  disease  if  large  numbers  of  the  parasites  have  been  eaten. 
In  the  hog  the  trichin®,  like  the  cysticerci,  cause  few  if  any  symptoms.  An 
animal  the  muscles  of  which  are  swarming  with  living  trichine  may  be  well 
nourished  and  healthy-looking.  An  important  point  also  is  the  fact  that  in 
(he  hog  the  capsule  does  not  readily  become  calcified,  so  that  the  parasites  are 
not  visible  as  in  the  human  muscles. 

The  anatomioal  chai^^  are  chiefly  in  the  voluntary  muscles.  The  tri- 
chinae enter  the  primitive  muscle  bundles,  which  undergo  granular  degenera- 
tion with  marked  nuclear  proliferation.  There  is  a  local  myositis,  and 
gradually  about  the  parasite  a  cyst  wall  is  formed.  These  changes,  as  well 
as  the  remarkable  alterations  in  the  blood,  have  been  described  in  full  by 
Brown.  Cohnheim  has  described  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  and  en- 
largement of  the  mesenteric  glands.  At  the  time  of  death,  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  week  or  later,  the  adult  triehlaie  are  still  found  in  the  intestines. 

Incidenoe. — Man  is  infected  by  eating  the  fiesh  of  trichinous  hogs.  In 
Germany,  where  a  thorough  and  systematic  microscopic  eT:aniination  of  all 
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Bwine  fiesh  is  made,  the  proportion  of  trichioous  hogB  is  about  1  in  1,652. 
Statistics  are  not  available  in  England.  In  America  inspections  liave  been 
made  since  1S93.  The  perccnta^  of  animals  found  infected  has  ranged 
from  1.04  to  1.95.  In  1883,  in  conjunction  with  A.  W.  Clement,  I  examined 
IjOOO  hogs  at  the  Montreal  abattoir,  and  found  only  4  infected. 

Kodes  of  Infection. — The  danger  of  infection  depends  entirely  upon  the 
mode  of  preparation  of  the  flesh.  Thorough  cooking,  so  that  all  parts  of 
the  meat  reach  the  boiling  point,  destroys  the  parasites;  but  in  large  joints 
the  central  portions  are  often  not  raised  to  this  temperature.  The  frequency 
of  the  disease  in  different  countries  depends  largely  upon  the  habits  of  the 
people  in  the  preparation  of  pork.  In  North  Qermany,  where  raw  ham  and 
Wurst  are  freely  eaten,  the  greatest  number  of  instances  have  occurred.  In 
South  Germany,  France,  and  England  cases  are  rare.  In  the  United  States 
the  greatest  number  of  persons  attacked  have  been  Qermans,  Salting  and 
smoking  the  flesh  are  not  always  suflicient,  and  the  Havre  experiments 
showed  that  animals  are  readily  infected  when  fed  with  portions  of  the 
pickled  or  the  smoked  meat  as  prepared  in  America.  Carl  Fraenkel,  how- 
ever, states  that  the  experiments  on  this  point  have  been  negative,  and  that 
it  is  very  doubtfal  if  any  cases  of  tricbiniasis  in  Germany  have  been  caused 
by  American  pork.  Germany  has  yet  to  show  a  single  case  of  trichiniasis  due 
to  pork  of  unquestioned  American  origin. 

Frequency  of  Infection. — H.  U.  Williams,  of  Buffalo,  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  muscle  from  505  unselected  autopsies,  and  found  37  cases  of 
trichiniasis,  5.3  per  cent.  The  subjects  had  all  died  of  causes  other  than 
trichiniasis.  This  important  study  shows  how  widespread  is  the  disease, 
and  that  in  reality  we  frequently  overlook  the  sporadic  form. 

The  disease  occurs  in  groups  or  outbreaks  in  which  from  a  dozen  to 
several  hundred  individuals  are  attacked,  and  in  sporadic  cases  which  have 
been  shown  of  late  years  to  be  not  infrequent.  In  the  epidemics  a  large 
number  of  persons  are  infected  from  one  source;  in  the  two  famous  out- 
breaks of  Hedersleben  and  Emersleben  337  and  250  individuals  were  at- 
tacked. In  the  United  States  Stiles  estimates  that  there  have  been  more 
than  1,000  small  outbreaks.  The  discovery  in  my  wards  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital  by  T.  H.  Brown  of  the  eosinophilia  in  the  disease  has  led  to 
the  much  more  frequent  detection  of  the  sporadic  cases,  and  this  form  of 
the  disease  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  United  States. 

Symptonu. — The  ingestion  of  trichinous  flesh  is  not  necessarily  followed 
by  the  disease.  When  a  limited  number  are  eaten  only  a  few  embryos  pass 
to  the  muscles  and  may  cause  no  symptoms.  Well-characterized  cases  pre- 
sent a  gaatro-intestinal  period  and  a  period  of  general  infection. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  eating  the  infected  meat  there  are  signs 
of  gastro-intestinal  disturbance — pain  in  the  abdomen,  loss  of  appetite,  vom- 
iting, and  sometimes  diarrhoea.  The  preliminary  symptoms,  however,  are  by 
no  means  constant,  and  in  some  of  the  large  epidemics  cases  have  been  ob- 
served in  which  they  have  been  absent.  In  other  instances  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal features  have  been  marked  from  the  outset,  and  the  attack  has  resembled 
cholera  nostras.  Pain  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  general  debility,  and 
weakness  have  been  noted  in  some  of  the  epidemics. 

Tbe  invasion  symptoms  occur  between  the  seventh  and  the  tenth  day, 
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sometimes  not  until  the  end  of  the  second  week.  There  is  fever,  except  in 
Yery  mild  cases.  Chills  are  not  common.  The  thermometer  may  register 
102°  or  104°F.,  and  the  fever  is  usually  remittent  or  intermittent.  The  mi- 
gration of  the  parasites  into  the  muscles  excites  a  more  or  less  intense  myositis, 
which  is  characterized  by  pain  on  pressure  and  movement,  and  by  swelling 
and  tension  of  the  muscles,  over  which  the  skin  may  be  o^dematoua.  The 
limbs  are  placed  in  the  positions  in  which  the  mueclcs  are  in  least  tension. 
The  involvement  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  and  of  tlie  larynx  may  cause 
difficulty  in  chewing  and  swallowing.  In  severe  cases  the  involvement  of 
the  diaphragm  and  intercostal  muscles  may  lead  to  intense  dyspnoea,  which 
sometimes  proves  fatal.  CEdema,  a  feature  of  great  importflnce,  may  be  early 
in  the  face,  particularly  about  the  eyes.  Later  it  occurs  in  the  extremities 
when  the  swelling  and  stiffness  of  the  muscles  are  at  their  height.  Profuse 
sweats,  tingling  and  itching  of  the  skin,  and  in  some  instances  urticaria, 
have  been  described. 

Blood. — A  marked  leucocytosis,  which  may  reach  above  30,000,  is  usually 
present.  A  special  feature  is  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  number  of 
eosinophilic  cells,  which  may  comprise  more  than  fiO  per  cent,  of  all  the 
lencocytea.  There  were  in  four  years,  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  7 
cases  in  which  the  eosinophilia  was  most  pronounced.  In  4  of  them  the 
diagnosis  was  actually  suggested  by  the  great  increase  in  the  eosJnophiles ; 
in  1  case  they  reached  68  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  leucocytes. 

The  general  nutrition  is  much  disturbed  and  the  patient  becomes  emaci- 
ated and  often  auKmic,  particularly  in  the  protracted  cases.  The  patellar 
tendon  reflex  may  be  absent.  The  patients  are  usually  conscious,  except  in 
cases  of  very  intense  infection,  in  which  the  delirium,  dry  tongue,  and 
tremor  give  a  picture  suggesting  typhoid  fever.  In  addition  to  the  dyspnoea 
present  in  the  severer  infections,  there  may  be  bronchitis,  and  in  the  fatal 
cases  pneumonia  or  pleurisy.  In  some  epidemics  polyuria  has  been  a  com- 
mon symptom.     Albuminuria  is  frequent. 

The  intensity  and  duration  of  the  symptoms  depend  entirely  upon  the 
grade  of  infection.  In  the  mild  cases  recovery  is  complete  in  from  ten  to 
fourteen  days.  In  the  severe  forms  convalescence  is  not  established  for  six 
or  eight  weeks,  and  it  may  be  months  before  the  patient  recovers  the  mus- 
cular strength.  One  patient  in  the  Hedersleben  epidemic  was  weak  eight 
years  after  the  attack. 

Of  72  fatal  cases  in  the  Hedersleben  epidemic,  the  greatest  mortality 
occurred  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  and  sixth  weeks;  namely,  52  cases.  Two 
died  in  the  second  week  with  severe  choleraic  symptoms. 

The  mortality  has  ranged  in  different  outbreaks  from  1  or  3  per  cent,  to 
30  per  cent.  In  the  Hedersleben  epidemic  101  persons  died.  Among  456 
cases  reported  in  the  United  States  there  were  122  deaths. 

The  pn^noiiB  depends  much  upon  the  quantity  of  infected  meat  which 
has  been  eaten  and  the  number  of  trichinte  which  mature  in  the  intestines. 
In  children  the  outlook  is  more  favorable.  Early  diarrhcea  and  moderately 
intense  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  are,  as  a  rule,  more  favorable  than  con- 
stipation. 

BiRgnoni. — The  disease  should  always  be  suspected  when  a  large  birth- 
day part^  or  Ft»t  among  Germans  is  followed  by  cases  of  apparent  typhoid 
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fever.  The  parasites  may  be  found  in  the  remnante  of  the  ham  or  Bausagee 
used  on  the  occasion.  The  norms  may  be  discovered  in  the  etools.  The 
stools  should  be  spread  on  a  glass  plate  or  black  background  and  examined 
with  a  low-power  lens,  when  the  trichinse  are  seen  as  small,  glistening,  silvery 
threads.  In  doubtful  cases  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  by  the  removal  of  a 
small  fragment  of  muscle  under  cocaine  anesthesia.  The  disease  may  be 
mistaken  for  rheumatic  fever,  particularly  as  the  pains  are  bo  severe  on 
movement,  but  there  is  no  special  swelling  of  the  joints.  The  great  increase 
in  the  cosinophilea  in  the  blood  is  a  most  suggestive  point  in  diagnosis.  The 
tenderness  is  in  the  muscles  both  on  pressure  and  on  movement.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  gas tro- intestinal  symptoms  in  some  cases  has  led  to  the  diag- 
nosis of  cholera.  Many  of  the  former  epidemics  were  doubtless  described 
as  ^phoid  fever,  which  the  severer  cases,  owing  to  the  prolonged  fever,  the 
sweats,  the  delirium,  dry  tongue,  and  gastro-intestinal  symptoms,  somewhat 
resemble.  The  pains  in  the  muscles,  with  tension  and  swelling,  cedema,  par- 
ticularly about  the  eyes,  and  shortness  of  breath,  are  the  most  important 
diagnostic  points. 

Prophylaxis. —It  ie  not  definitely  known  how  swine  become  diseased.  It 
has  been  thought  that  they  are  infected  from  rafa  about  slaughter-houses, 
but  it  is  just  as  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  rata  are  infected  by  eating 
portions  of  the  trichinous  flesh  of  swine.  The  swine  should,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  grain-fed,  and  not,  aa  is  so  common,  allowed  to  eat  offal.  The  most 
satisfactory  prophylaxis  is  the  complete  cooking  of  pork  and  sausages,  and 
to  this  custom  in  England,  France,  South  Germany,  and  the  United  States 
immunity  is  largely  due. 

Treatment. — If  it  has  been  discovered  within  twenty-four  or  thirty-six 
hours  that  a  large  number  of  persons  have  eaten  infected  meat,  the  indica- 
tions are  to  thoroughly  evacuate  the  gastro-intestinal  canal.  Calomel  (gr. 
ii,  0.13  gm.)  should  be  given  at  once  and  repeated  in  two  hours.  Four 
hours  after  the  second  dose  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  or  magnesium 
sulphate  should  be  given  and  repeated  if  necessary.  An  enema  should  be 
given  unless  the  bowels  move  freely.  Glycerin  has  been  recommended  in 
large  doses,  in  order  that  by  passing  into  the  intestines  it  may  by  its  hygro- 
scopic properties  destroy  the  worm.  Male  fern,  kamala,  santonin,  and  thymol 
have  all  been  recommended  in  this  stage.  Turpentine  may  be  tried  in  full 
doses.  There  is  no  doubt  that  diarrhoea  in  the  first  week  or  ten  days  of  the 
infection  is  distinctly  favorable.  The  indications  in  the  stage  of  invasion 
are  to  relieve  the  pains,  to  secure  sleep,  and  to  support  the  patient's  strength. 
There  are  no  medicines  which  have  any  influence  upon  the  embryos  in  their 
migration  through  the  muscles. 

3.    ANKYLOSTOMIASIS 
(Hookivortn  Disease) 

SynoDTini. — One  of  the  most  important,  widespread  of  all  metazoan  in- 
fections, variously  known  as  uncinariasis;  anemia  of  miners,  bricklayers, 
tunnel-workers;  tropical  and  Egyptian  chlorosis. 

Hiatory. — For  tiirce  centuries  the  disease,  but  not  its  nature,  was  recog- 
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niied  in  the  tropics  under  verioua  names.  Dubini,  in  1838,  first  deecribett 
the  womiB,  and  gave  the  name  from  the  curved  or  bent  appearance  of  the 
month.  In  1853  and  1854  Bilhartz  and  Grieeinger  recognized  the  relation 
of  the  paraaitea  to  the  anteinia  and  dropey.  In  South  America  in  1866 
Wucherer  called  attention  to  the  frequency  of  the  diaeaae  in  negro  elavee. 
In  the  "seventies"  and  "eightiea"  of  the  last  century  the  anteniia  of  brick- 
workers  in  Italy  and  of  miners  and  tunnel  diggers  was  shown  to  be  due 
to  this  parasite.  Occasional  statements  were  made  as  to  the  occurrence  of 
the  disease  in  the  United  States,  but  it  was  not  until  the  extensive  investiga- 
tions of  Stiles  in  1901,  and  later,  that  it  was  shown  that  the  hookworm  waa 
widely  prevalent,  and  that  it  was  responsible  for  an  enormous  amount  of 
ill  health  and  anaemia,  and  that  it  waa  directly  connected  with  the  old  and 
long-ago  described  practice  of  dirt-eating.  The  studies  of  Allen  J.  Smith 
and  others  showed  how  wiilcspread  was  the  disease  in  the  Southern  Statea. 
Ashford  and  King  studied  the  disease  in  Porto  Itico,  and  carried  out  one 
of  the  most  auccessful  of  modem  sanitary  campaigns.  In  1898  Looas  dis- 
covered the  cardinal  fact  of  the  penetration  of  the  skin  by  the  larvae,  and 
of  the  route  by  which  they  reach  the  intestine.  His  great  work,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  recent  contributions  to  helminthology,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted (Part  ii,  1911).  Special  clinical  monographs  have  been  published  by 
Dock  and  Bass,  by  Asbford  and  Igaravidcz,  and  by  Boycott  {all  in  1911). 

Diitribstion. — The  parasite  exists  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  recent 
studies  show  that  there  is  scarcely  a  tropical  country  in  which  the  disease 
caused  by  it  does  not  prevail.  In  India  tiie  infection  is  from  GO  to  80  per 
cent.,  in  Porto  Rico  90  per  cent.,  in  the  Philippines  about  15  per  cent  In 
Europe  it  is  chiefly  an  affection  of  miners  in  Germany,  Hungary,  France 
and  Belgium.  In  England  there  was  a  small  outbreak  in  Cornwall,  but 
the  disease  has  not  extended.  The  Southern  United  Statea  are  badly  infected. 
Stiles  shows  that  more  than  12  per  cent,  of  cotton-mill  employees  are  in- 
fected, and  tlie  examination  of  recriiitu,  college  students,  and  school  children 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  gives  a  percentage  of  infection  of  from 
20  (o  70  or  even  80. 

Faruites. — There  are  two  chief  forms,  the  Ankylostoma  duodenaU,  the 
old  world  species,  and  the  Necator  amertcnnus,  the  new  world  apeciea.  The 
Ankylostoma  is  a  small  cylindrical  nematode,  the  male  about  10  mm.  and 
the  "female  from  10  to  18  mm.  in  length.  Tiie  mouth  has  ehitinous  plates, 
and  is  provided  with  two  pairs  of  sharp,  hook-shaped  teeth,  with  which  they 
pierce  the  mucosa  of  the  bowel.  The  male  has  a  prominent,  umbrella-like 
caudal  expansion.  The  new  world  worm  hns  much  the  same  characters, 
only  it  is  more  slender,  the  mouth  globular,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
teeth  quite  different.  The  eggs  are  from  52  ft  to  60  /i  by  about  34  n  in 
width  in  the  European  form,  and  from  64  ^  to  7C  /t  by  about  30  /i  in 
breadth  in  the  American  form.  They  are  very  characteristic  bodies  in  the 
fseces  of  infected  individuals.  When  laid  they  are  already  in  process  of 
segmentation.  Complete  despication,  and  direct  sunlight,  or  much  water  in 
the  fseces  kills  the  eggs;  hut  they  arc  sometimes  very  tenacions  of  life,  and 
freezing,  followed  by  a  gentle  thawing,  may  Iw  rcajpted.  The  rapidity  of 
development  depends  upon  favoring  conditions  and  temperature,  and  the 
Iflffs  after  escaping  from  the  eggs  may  live  for  months  in  the  mud  or 
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water  of  the  mmee,  and  they  pass  through  a  series  of  moults  before  they 
reach  what  is  called  the  ripe  stage.  They  then  show  a  remarkable  tenaci^ 
of  life,  and  may  live  in  water  or  slime  for  many  months;  and  in  this, 
which  is  the  infective  stage,  they  have  a  great  tendency  to  wander. 

XodM  of  Infection. — An  extraordinary  number  of  eggs  are  passed  with 
each  stool  of  a  badly  infected  pereon,  bb  many  it  has  been  estimated  as  four 
millions.  They  develop  most  readily  in  faces  mixed  with  sand  or  earth 
at  a  temperature  of  from  70°  to  90°.  The  larvie  become  infective  when 
about  4  or  5  days  old.  Infection  takea  place  either  by  the  mouth  directly, 
which  is  rare,  or  by  the  skin.  Looss  showed  experimentally  that  the  larvs 
entering  the  skin  are  carried  by  the  veins  to  the  heart,  and  thence  to  the 
lungs,  in  which  they  cBcape  from  the  pulmonary  vessels,  pass  up  the  bronchi 
and  trachea,  and  so  to  the  gullet,  stomach  and  intestines.  These  remark- 
able obeerrationa  of  Loose  have  been  abundantly  confirmed.  As  C.  A. 
Smith's  work  has  shown,  it  takes  about  seven  weeks  before  the  ova  appear 
in  the  stools,  and  in  the  process  of  infection  there  may  be  sore  throat  and 
fever.  It  would  appear  that  the  skin  is  the  common  channel  of  entrance, 
and  usually  shows  signs  of  irritation — ground  itch.  Larvie  accidentally 
swallowed  may  pass  through  the  stomach,  and  develop  in  the  intestines. 

The  careless  disjiosition  of  the  ffcces  permits  the  pollution  of  the  soil, 
and  in  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  districts,  and  in  mines,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  understand  how  children  and  others  are  infected  through  the  akin. 
Ashford  and  King  give  a  histtiry  of  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  ground-itch 
in  their  cases. 

Morbid  Anatomy  and  Pathology. — The  worms  are  chiefly  in  the  jeju- 
num; Sandwith  found  1,353  out  of  1,524  worms  in  the  first  six  feet  of  the 
bowel.  They,  are  also  occasionally  found  in  the  stomach.  A  variable  num- 
ber of  worms  are  found  attached  to  the  mucosa.  Very  characteristic  lesions 
are  the  ecchymopes  and  sniall  erosions  of  the  mucosa,  in  the  centre  of  which 
may  be  a  pale  area,  slightly  raised,  to  which  the  worm  is  attached;  it  may 
be  almost  buried  in  the  mucosa.  There  are  usually  more  bites  or  holes  than 
worms.  Blood  cysts  occur  in  the  sub-mucosa,  in  which,  occasionally,  worms 
are  found  (Whipple).  The  contents  of  the  bowel  are  often  blood-stained. 
In  long-standing  cases  the  mucosa  may  show  many  areas  of  pigmentation. 
Other  lesions  are  those  of  chronic  anemia  with  fatty  degeneration.  Much 
discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  whether  the  worms  live  on  blood  or  not. 
They  are  certainly  built  for  blood-sucking,  and,  as  Whipple  states,  when 
the  mucosa  ie  normal  the  worms  feed  chiefly  on  blood,  when  it  is  thickened 
and  infiltrated  they  have  to  be  content  with  the  epithelium  and  mucosa.  The 
loss  of  blood  is  largely  direct,  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Loeb  and  A.  J. 
Smith  that  the  head-glands  of  the  worm  secrete  a  substance  which  retards 
coagulation,  probably  a  hsemolytic  poison,  the  presence  of  which  Whipple 
has  demonstrated.  Another  feature  of  importance  is  the  liability  to  infec- 
tion through  the  bites;  and  the  antemia  may  in  part,  at  any  rate,  be  due  to 
poisonous  products  absorbed  through  the  bowel  lesions. 

Symptonu. — The  hookworm  disease  presents  a  very  variable  picture,  nor 
does  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  seem  to  depend  always  upon  the  number 
of  worms.  There  have  been  fatal  cases  in  which  only  ten  or  twelve  worms 
were  found,  while  recovery  has  followed  after  more  than  4,000  womu  have 
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been  expelled  (Dock).  In  infected  districts,  as  in  the  Soathern  States,  the 
hookworm  disease  causes  s  widespread  degeneration  in  the  commimitj,  the 
children  and  young  adults  showing  a  pallor,  under-development,  and  failure 
of  nutrition.  With  the  infection,  too,  are  associated  an  apathy  and  lack  of 
energy,  bo  that  the  common  opinion  in  the  Scutii  is  that  the  hookworm  is 
the  cause  of  laziness.  There  is  no  question  that,  as  Stiles  and  others  have 
shown,  the  widespread  infection  is  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  ill  health 
and  physical  incapacity,  often  without  any  actual  illness.  In  more  severe 
cases  the  antemia  is  pronounced,  the  hffimoglobin  being  from  40  to  50  per 
cent. ;  the  child  is  stunted  and  puberty  is  long  delayed,  and  the  patient  may 
belong  to  the  group  of  dirt-eaters.  The  retardation  of  growth  is  remark- 
able, and  the  individual  may  continue  to  grow  until  he  is  25  or  26  years 
of  age.  In  the  severest  type  of  all  the  ansmia  is  still  more  pronounced ;  the 
hiemoglobin  below  25  or  20  per  cent. ;  cedema  occurs,  the  patient  is  bedridden, 
and  death  occurs  from  exhaustion,  diarrhcea,  or  some  intercurrent  affection. 
The  anaemia  ia  of  a  secondary  type,  averaging  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of 
the  corpuscles,  with,  as  a  rule,  a  low  color  index.  Leucocytosis  is  not  often 
present,  and  the  differential  count  shows  nothing  unusual  except  the  great 
increase  in  the  eosinophilee,  ranging  from  15  to  26  or  even  30  per  cent. 

"Qround-itck"  the  local  lesion  through  which  the  parasites  enter  the 
system,  is  most  commonly  on  the  feet  and  legs  in  children,  or  on  the  arms 
and  hands  in  gardeners  and  miners.  The  most  common  region  is  between 
and  beneath  the  toes.  The  eruption  is  vesicular  at  Urst,  and  then  pustules 
form  with  a  sticky  exudate,  and  sometimes  with  much  swelling  of  the  skin. 
The  vesicles  and  pustules  gradually  dry,  and  in  about  eight  or  ten  days  heal 
with  exfoliation. 

Other  general  features  are  the  well  known  circulatory  and  respiratory 
features  of  anemia.  The  digestive  symptoms  are  remarkable.  In  the  mild 
cases  there  are  slight  epigastric  pain  and  discomfort ;  in  the  severer  ones  there 
are  anorexia  and  remarkable  perversion  of  appetite;  the  patients  eat  earth, 
paper,  chalk,  starch,  hair  and  clay.  The  dirt-eaters  of  the  Southern  States 
are  all  subject  to  the  hookworm  disease.  Mental  inertia  has  already  been 
referred  to,  and  popularly  the- affection  is  spoken  of  as  the  "lazy  disease." 
With  the  apathetic,  listless  expression  there  is  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and 
Stiles  has  remarked  upon  the  "dull,  blank,  almost  fish-like  or  cadaveric 
etare,"  which  gives  a  very  characteristic  appearance  to  the  expression. 

SiagBOaU. — In  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions  slight  aniemia  and  ill 
health  should  lead  to  the  examination  of  the  stools,  from  which  a  certain 
diagnosis  may  be  made  by  finding  the  eggs.  "The  combination  of  anaemia 
with  under-development,  weakness,  dilated  heart,  and  the  history  of  ground- 
itch  is  not  likely  to  be  confused  with  anything  else"  (Stiles).  In  badly 
infected  regions  a  fairly  accurate  diagnosis  may  be  made  on  inspection  alone, 
and  the  diagnosis  may  be  confirmed  in  the  examination  of  the  fsecea  by 
the  rapid  improvement  after  the  administration  of  thymol.  Two  or  three 
drachms  of  faeces  suffice;  they  should  he  collected  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle. 
A  little  practice  may  be  required  at  first,  but  the  necessary  technique  is 
easily  acquired.  The  eggs  are  characteristic  structures,  usually  containing 
4  or  8  segments,  sometimes  the  complete  embryo  nearly  ready  to  hurst  its 
(phfll-     Vai^o^  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  number  of  worms  based  OQ 
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the  mimber  of  egge  found.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  eggs  vary  greatly 
in  mimberB,  and  the  etools  may  be  negative  one  day  and  contain  many  a 
few  davB  later.  Grassi  states  that  150  egge  per  centigram  of  ftecea  rep- 
resent about  1,000  worms.  For  other  special  methods  of  examining  the 
stools  the  student  is  referred  to  the  monograph  of  Dock  and  Bass. 

The  presence  of  eosinophilia  is  an  important  diagnostic  aid.  Boycott  and 
Haldane  found  that  94  per  cent,  of  infected  persons  had  over  8  per  cent,  of 
ensinophiles. 

Frophylaxia. — Destruction  of  the  adult  worms,  removing  conditions  suit- 
able to  the  growth  of  the  embryos,  and  a  campaign  of  sanitary  education 
are  the  three  esseijtials.  The  proper  dispoBal  of  fwces,  obtaining  a  pure  water 
supply,  and  decreasing  the  chance  of  infection  by  wearing  shoes  and  stock- 
ings are  important  points.  The  work  of  the  Porto  Rico  commission,  inaugu- 
rated by  Adiford  and  King,  and  carried  on  by  Aahford,  Igaravidez  and  their 
colleagues,  shows  what  can  be  done  in  the  tropics,  even  in  the  moat  unfavor- 
able surroundings.  The  fighting  unit  in  this  battle  has  been  the  anemia 
dispensary,  of  which  55  were  established  in  Porto  Rico,  each  one  with  a 
visiting  nurse,  and  with  provisions  for  the  proper  examination  of  the  pa- 
tients. According  to  the  last  report,  nearly  50,000  patients  were  treated  in 
1909-1910.  More  than  300,000  persons  have  received  specific  treatment  for 
the  disease  since  the  commission  began  its  work.  That  the  mortality  in  the 
island  has  fallen  from  42  per  1,000  in  1899-1900  to  20.9  in  1910  is  in 
great  part  due  to  the  devoted  work  of  the  medical  staff  and  the  nurses  in 
dealing  with  the  hookworm  disease. 

In  mines  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  local  conditions  favoring  the 
growth  of  the  embryos.  Oliver  has  found  that  cinder  and  slag  are  destruc- 
tive of  the  larvie.  New  workers  should  be  examined  and  proved  not  to  have 
the  disease  before  being  admitted. 

Treatment. — The  following  directions  are  given  by  the  Porto  Bican  com- 
mission : 

Take  one  of  the  two  purgativeB  to-oigbt  in  nater. 

Take  at  8  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  half  of  the  capsules  (tbTinol). 

Take  the  other  half  at  S  o'clock  the  name  morning. 

Take  the  other  purgative  at  10  o'clock. 

You  Bbould  neither  diink  wine  nor  any  alcoholic  liqnor  daring  the  time  joa  are 
taking  these  medicines. 

Came  for  more  medicine  until  the  physician  Bays  yoa  are  cured. 

Have  a  privy  in  your  house.  Do  not  defecate  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but 
in  the  privy. 

Do  not  walk  barefooted,  so  that  you  may  avoid  contracting  the  disease  in  your 
feet.    Wear  shoes  and  you  wiJl  never  suffer  from  antemia. 

The  purgative  preferred  is  an  ordinary  saline,  and  the  dose  of  the  thymol 
is  graduated  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  seven  grains  (0.5  gra.)  for 
children  under  five,  and  increasing  the  dose  according  to  age  and  strength 
to  sixty  grains  (4  gm.)  for  adults.  Very  few  ill  effects  follow  its  use,  but 
it  sometimes  is  irritating  to  the  bowels,  and  occasionally  it  has  been  toxic. 
Thia  treatment  should  lie  carried  out  on  one  day  of  each  week  until  the 
patient  is  cured.  No  alcohol  or  oil  should  he  given  at  the  time  of  admin- 
ietration  of  thymol. 

Eucalyptus  and  chloroform  may  be  given  as  Hermann's  mixture  (chloro- 
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form  3  c.  &,  oil  of  eucalyptus  2  c.  c.,  castor  oil  40  c.  0.,  taken  in  two  doses 
at  interraU  of  one  hour).  Beta-napbthol  has  been  much  used  in  doses  of 
thirty  grains  (2  gm.)  for  adults.  Male  fern  has  also  been  glTen.  The 
snsmia  should  receive  the  usual  treatment. 

4.     FILABIASI8 

For  a  full  discussion  of  the  zoological  relations  of  this  important  group 
see  Stiles'  article  in  my  "System  of  Medicine,"  Vol.  I. 

Under  the  general  term  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis  three  species  of  nema- 
todee  are  included: 

FUsria  boncrofti  Cobold,  1877.  This  is  the  ordinary  blood  lilaris.  The 
embryos  are  found  in  the  peripheral  circulation  only  during  sleep  or  at  night. 
The  mosquito  is  the  intermediate  host.  The  embryos  measure  370  to  340  ^ 
tODg  by  7  to  11  /t  broad;  tail  pointed.  The  adult  male  measures  83  mm. 
long  by  0.407  mm.  broad;  the  tail  forms  two  turns  of  a  spiral.  The  adult 
female  measures  155  mm.  long  by  0.715  ram.  broad;  vulva  S.56  mm.  from 
anterior  extremity;  eggs  38  pi  by  14  i^.  This  is  the  species  to  which  the 
tuematochyluria  and  elephantiasis  are  attributed. 

Filuia  diurna  Manson,  1891.  The  larvse  agree  with  the  preceding, 
except  that  Manson  indicates  the  absence  of  granules  in  the  axis  of  the  body. 
The  worms  occur  in  the  peripheral  circulation  only  during  the  day,  or  when 
the  patient  stays  awake.  Manson  suspects  that  the  Filaria  ioa  represents  the 
adult  stage. 

Filaria  pentans  Manson,  1891.  Only  the  embryos  are  known.  These 
are  much  smaller  than  the  preceding — 200  /*  long,  posterior  extremity  obtuse, 
anterior  extremity  with  a  sort  of  retractile  rostellum. 

Manson  is  inclined  to  regard  the  Filaria  pentans  as  the  cause  of  craw- 
craw,  a  papillo-pnstular  skin  eruption  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  which  is 
probably  the  same  as  Nielly's  dermatoae  parasitaire,  the  parasite  of  which  was 
called  by  Blancbard  Rkabditis  niellyi.  Manson  has  shown  that  in  the  blood 
of  the  aboriginal  Indians  in  British  Guiana  there  are  two  forme  of  filarial 
embryos  which  differ  somewhat  from  the  ordinary  types.  Daniels  and  Ozzard 
have  shown  the  extraordinary  prevalence  of  these  parasites  in  the  aborigines — 
fully  58  per  cent.  Daniels  has  found  the  mature  filaria  in  two  subjects  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  mesentery,  near  the  pancreas  and  in  the  subpericardial  fat. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Filaria  bancrofti,  which  produces  the 
hematochyluria  and  the  lymph-scrotum. 

The  female  produces  an  extraordinary  number  of  embryos,  which  enter 
the  blood  current  through'the  lymphatics.  Each  embryo  is  within  its  shell, 
which  is  elongated,  scarcely  perceptible,  and  in  no  way  impedes  the  move- 
ments. They  are  about  the  ninetieth  part  of  an  inch  in  length  and  the 
diameter  of  a  red  blood-corpuscle  in  thickness,  so  that  they  readily  paBR 
through  the  capillaries.  They  move  with  the  greatest  activity,  and  form 
very  striMng  and  readily  recognized  objects  in  a  blood-drop  under  the 
micToecope.  A  remarkable  feature  is  the  periodicity  in  the  occurrence  of  the 
embryos  in  the  blood.  In  the  daytime  they  are  almost  or  entirely  absent, 
whereas  at  night,  in  typical  cases,  they  are  present  in  large  numbers.  If, 
however,  as  Stephen  Maickenzie  has  shown,  the  patient,  reversing  his  habits, 
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sleeps  during  the  day,  the  periodicity  is  reversed.  In  the  case  reported  by 
Xxithrop  and  Pratt  the  numbeT  of  embryos  per  cubic  centimetre  of  blood  was 
calculated  hourly  daring  the  night;  it  rose  steadily  from  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  till  midnight,  when  2,100  per  c.  c.  were  present,  then  fell,  none 
being  found  at  ten  o'clock  the  following  morning.  The  further  development 
of  tlie  embryos  is  associated  with  the  mosquito,  which  at  night  sucks  the 
blood  and  in  this  way  frees  them  from  the  body.  After  developing  a  little 
it  was  thought  that  they  were  set  free  in  the  water  by  the  death  of  the  host. 
S,  P.  James  has  found  them  in  the  tissues  of  the  proboscis  of  the  mosquito, 
and  the  infection  is  probably  direct,  as  in  malaria.  The  filariee  may  be 
present,  in  the  body  without  causing  any  symptoms.  In  the  blood  of  animals 
filariffi  are  very  common  and  rarely  cause  inconvenience.  It  is  only  when 
the  adult  worms  or  the  ova  block  the  lymph  channels  that  certain  definite 
symptoms  occur.  Manson  suggests  that  it  is  the  ova  (prematurely  dis- 
charged), which  are  considerably  shorter  and  thicker  than  the  full-grown 
cmbryoe,  which  block  the  lymph  channels  and  produce  the  conditions  of 
hsmatochylnria,  elephantiasis,  and  lymph-scrotum. 

The  parasite  is  widely  distributed,  particularly  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
countries.  Gnit^ras  has  shown  that  the  disease  prevails  extensively  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  since  his  paper  appeared  contributions  have  been  made 
by  Matas,  of  New  Orleans,  Mastin,  of  Mobile,  De  Saussure,  of  Charleston, 
and  Opie. 

The  effects  produced  may  be  described  under  the  following  conditions : 

1.  H.SUATOCIITLURIA. — Without  any  external  manifestations,  and  in 
many  cases  without  special  disturbance  of  health,  the  subject  from  time  to 
time  passes  urine  of  an  opaque  white,  milky  appearance,  or  bloody,  or  a 
chylous  fluid  which  on  settling  shows  a  slightly  reddish  clot.  The  condition 
indieutes  dilatation  and  rupture  of  dilated  lymphatics  in  some  part  of  the 
■urinary  tract  and  obstruction  of  the  thoracic  duct.  The  urine  may  be  nor- 
mal in  quantity  or  increased.  The  condition  is  usually  intermittent,  and 
the  patient  may  pass  normal  nrine  for  weeks  or  months  at  a  time.  Micro- 
scopically, the  chylous  urine  contains  minute  molecular  fat  granules,  and  usu- 
ally red  blood-corpuscles  in  various  amounts.  The  embryos  were  first  discov- 
ered by  Demarquay  at  Paris  (1863),  and  in  the  urine  by  Wucherer,  at  Bahia, 
in  1866.  It  ie  remarkable  for  how  long  the  condition  may  peraiat  without  se- 
rious impairment  of  the  health.  A  patient,  sent  to  me  by  Dawson,  of  Charles- 
ton, had  hsematoehyluria  intermittently  for  eighteen  years.  The  only  in- 
convenience had  been  in  the  passage  of  blood-elota  which  collected  in  the 
bladder.  At  times  he  had  also  uneasy  sensation§  in  the  lumbar  region.  The 
embryos  were  present  in  his  blood  at  night  in  large  numbers.  Chyluria  ie  not 
always  due  to  the  filaria.  The  non-parasitic  form  of  the  disease  is  considered 
elsewhere. 

Opportunities  for  studying  the  anatomical  condition  of  these  cases  rarely 
occur.  In  the  case  described  by  Stephen  Mackenzie  the  renal  and  peritoneal 
lymph  plexuses  were  enormously  enlarged,  extending  from  the  diaphragm  to 
the  pelvis.    The  thoracic  duct  above  the  diaphragm  waa  impervious, 

2.  ELBpjrANTiABiB  IB  common  in  all  countries  in  which  the  filarise  pre- 
vail. The  parasites  are  not  always  found  in  the  blood.  The  condition  if 
more  common  in  the  legs,  one  or  both,  beginning  below  the  knee,  but  grad- 
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ually  inrolving  the  entire  limb.  Next  in  frequency  is  lymph-scrotum  and 
other  forms  involving  the  genitalia.  The  scrotal  tumor  may  reach  an  enor- 
mous size,  and  40  to  50  pounds  in  weight.  The  onnet  may  be  painleeg  and 
alow,  or  it  may  be  eudden,  with  fever  and  rapid  swelling  and  redneee  of 
the  part  There  may  be  a  aeries  of  such  attacks,  each  one  leaving  the  part 
more  swollen. 

Sporadic  Elephantiasig. — A  non-paraaitic  type  may  be  mentioned  here, 
which  ia  not  very  uncommon  in  temperate  regions,  characterized  by  progres- 
sive enlargement  of  a  limb  or  portion  of  the  body,  dne  to  a  hyperplasia  of 
the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  due  apparently  to  an  obstructive  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lymph -vessels.  It  may  arise  spontaneously  without  any  obvious 
cause,  or  it  may  follow  an  inflammation  of  the  skin  of  the  part,  occasionally 
removal  of  the  lymph-glande.  The  legs  are  moat  frequently  involved,  begin- 
ning usually  in  ope  leg,  about  the  foot  or  ankle,  and  gradually  e:ttending 
until  the  whole  leg  is  greatly  enlarged.  The  skin  is  usually  smooth,  bat  it 
may  be  hard  and  indurated  or  warty  and  nodular.  Most  of  the  cases  I 
have  eeen  have  been  in  young  women,  id  whom  the  affection  has  come  on 
without  any  obvious  cause  and  progressed  slowly  until  the  leg  was  greatly 
enlarged.  In  one  case  six  or  eight  years  elapsed  before  the  other  leg  became 
involved,  and  in  another  case  more  than  ten  years  has  passed  and  the  disease 
is  still  confined  to  one  leg. 

Treatuent. — So  far  as  I  know,  no  drug  destroys  the  embryos  in  the  blood. 
In  infected  districts  the  drinking-water  should  be  boiled  or  Altered.  In 
cases  of  chyluria  the  patients  should  use  a  dry  diet  and  avoid  all  excess  of 
Ut.  The  chyle  may  disappear  quite  rapidly  from  the  urine  under  these  meas- 
nrea,  but  it  does  not  necesaarily  indicate  that  the  case  is  cured.  So  long  as 
clota  and  albumin  are  present  the  leak  in  the  lymphoid  varix  is  not  healed, 
although  the  fat,  not  being  supplied  to  the  chyle,  may  not  be  present.  A 
single  tamhlerful  of  milk  will  at  once  give  ocular  proof  of  the  patency  or 
otherwise  of  the  rupture  in  the  varix  (Manson). 

Etephantoid  fever  demands  rest,  liquid  diet,  free  purgation  and  sedative 
applications  to  painful  areas.  In  elepkantvuis  during  periods  with  acute 
symptoms  the  patient  should  be  at  rest  and  the  legs  flrmly  hanaaged.  Good 
reanlts  are  reported  from  the  use  of  fibrolysin. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  some  of  these  cases  is  most  successful,  partic- 
ularly in  the  removal  of  the  adult  filarise  from  the  enlarged  lymph-glands, 
especially  in  the  groin.  Maitland  states  that  during  seven  years  35  opera- 
tions of  this  kind  have  been  performed  without  serious  symptoms.  Surgical 
tneaanres  may  be  advisable  in  elephantiasis. 

5.    DRACONTIA8I8 

{Ottineaivorm  Disease) 

SnenBonliu  medinensis  is  a  widely  spread  parasite  in  parts  of  Africa 
md  the  East  Indies.  In  the  United  States  instances  occasionally  occur. 
Swis  reported  a  case  in  a  post  chaplain  who  had  lived  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
Ya.,  (or  thirty  years.  Van  Harlingen's  patient,  a  man  aged  forty-seven, 
had  never  lived  out  of  Philadelphia,  so  that  the  worm  must  be  included 
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among  the  parasites  of  the  TJQited  States.  A  majority  of  the  cases  reported 
in  American  journals  have  been  imported. 

The  female  develops  in  the  subcutaneous  and  ictermuBcolar  connective 
tisenes  and  produces  vesicles  and  abscesses.  In  the  large  majority  of  the  cases 
the  parasite  is  found  in  the  leg.  Of  181  cases,  in  134  the  worm  was  foond 
in  the  feet,  33  times  in  the  leg,  and  11  times  in  the  thigh.  It  is  usually 
solitary,  though  there  are  cases  on  record  in  which  six  or  more  have  been 
present.  It  is  cylindrical  in  form,  about  2  mm.  in  diameter,  and  from  50  to 
80  cm.  in  length.  The  male  has  been  found  by  Leiper  in  a  monkey,  a  very 
amall  worm  only  22  mm.  in  length. 

The  worm  gains  entrance  to  the  system  through  the  stomach,  not  through 
the  skin,  as  was  formerly  supposed.  It  is  probable  that  both  male  and 
female  are  ingested ;  but  the  former  dies  and  is  discharged,  while  the  latter 
after  impregnation  penetrates  the  intestine  and  attains  its  full  development 
in  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  where  it  may  remain  quiescent  for  a  long  time 
and  can  be  felt  beneath  the  skin  like  a  bundle  of  string.  The  worm  con- 
tains an  enormous  number  of  living  embryos,  and  to  enable  them  to  escape 
she  travels  slowly  downward  head  first,  and,  as  mentioned,  usually  reaches 
the  foot  or  ankle.  The  head  then  penetrates  the  skin  and  the  epidermis 
forms  a  little  vesicle,  which  ruptures,  and  a  small  ulcer  is  left,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  the  head  often  protrudes.  The  distended  uterus  ruptures  and  the 
embryos  are  discharged  in  a  whitish  fluid.  After  getting  rid  of  them  the 
worm  will  spontaneously  leave  her  host.  In  the  water  the  embryos  develop 
in  the  cyclops — a  small  crustacean — and  it  seems  likely  that  man  is  infected 
by  drinking  the  water  containing  these  developed  larve. 

When  the  worm  first  appears  it  should  not  be  disturbed,  as  after  par- 
turition it  may  leave  spontaneously.  When  the  worm  begins  to  come  out 
a  common  procedure  is  to  roll  it  round  a  portion  of  smooth  wood  and  in 
this  way  prevent  the  retraction,  and  each  day  wind  a  little  more  until  the 
entire  worm  is  withdrawn.  It  is  stated  that  special  care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  tearing  of  the  worm,  as  disastrous  consequences  sometimes  follow, 
probably  from  the  irritation  caused  by  the  migration  of  the  embryos. 

The  parasite  may  be  excised  entire,  or  killed  by  injections  of  bichloride 
of  mercury  (1  to  1,000).  It  is  stated  that  the  leaves  of  the  plant  called 
amarpattee  are  almost  a  specific  in  the  disease.  Asafetida  in  full  doses  is 
said  to  kill  the  worm. 

S.    OTHEB    NEMATODES 

Filarite. — Among  less  important  fllarian  worms  parasitic  in  num  the  fol 
lowing  may  be  mentioned:  FUaria  loa,  a  cylindrical  worm  of  about  3  cm. 
in  length,  whose  habitat  is  beneath  the  conjunctiva.  It  has  been  founa 
on  the  West  African  coast,  in  Brazil,  and  in  the  West  Indies.  FUaria 
letttia,  which  has  been  found  in  a  cataract.  Three  specimens  have  been 
found  together.  Filaria  U^ialit,  which  has  been  found  in  a  pustule  in  thi. 
upper  lip.  Filaria  hominis  oris,  which  was  described  by  Jjeidy,  from  the 
mouth  of  a  child.  Filaria  hronchitUis,  which  has  been  found  occasionally 
in  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  This  parasite  has  been  seen  in  a  few  cases  in 
the  bronchioles  and  in  the  lungs.    There  is  no  evidence  that  it  ever  produces 
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an  extensive  vermiiionB  bronchitis  similar  to  that  which  I  have  described  in 
dogB.  FHaria  immitts — the  common  Ftlaria  sanguinis  of  the  dog — of  which 
Bowlby  has  described  two  cases  in  men.  In  one  case  with  hsetnatiiria  female 
worms  were  found  in  the  portal  vein,  and  the  ova  were  preeent  in  the  thick- 
ened bladder  wall  and  in  the  ureters. 

Triohocei^uliu  dispar  (Whip-worm). — This  parasite  is  not  infrequently 
found  in  the  csecum  and  large  intestine  of  man.  It  tneagures  from  4  to  5 
cm.  in  length,  the  male  being  somewhat  shorter  than  the  female.  The  worm 
is  readily  recognized  by  the  remarkable  diiference  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  portions.  The  former,  which  forms  at  least  three-fifths  of  the 
body,  is  extremely  thin  and  hair-like  in  contrast  to  the  thick  hinder  por- 
tion of  the  body,  which  in  the  female  is  conical  and  pointed,  and  in  the  male 
more  obtuse  and  usually  rolled  like  a  spring.  The  eggs  are  oval,  lemon- 
shaped,  0.05  mm.  in  length,  and  each  is  provided  vnth  a  button-like  pro- 
jection. 

The  number  of  the  worms  found  ie  variable,  as  many  as  a  thousand  hav- 
ing been  counted.  It  is  a  widely  spread  parasite.  In  parts  of  Europe  it 
occurs  in  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  of  all  bodies  examined,  but  in  the  United 
States  it  is  not  so  common.  In  385  West  Indian  workers  at  Panama  Darling 
found  46  per  cent,  infected.  '  It  is  possible,  he  thinks,  that  these  parasites 
play  a  role  in  amoebic  dysentery,  the  lesions  of  which  begin  at  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  the  points  of  their  attachment.  The  trichocephalus  rarely  causes 
symptoms.  French  and  Boycott  found  ova  in  40  of  500  Guy's  Hospital  pa- 
tients. They  found  no  etiological  relationship  of  the  parasite  to  appendicitis. 
Several  cases  have  been  reported  in  which  profound  anffimia  has  occurred 
in  connection  with  this  parasite,  usually  with  diarrhoea.  Enormous  numbers 
may  be  present,  as  in  Rudolph's  case,  without  producing  any  symptoms. 

The  diagnosis  is  readily  made  by  the  examination  of  the  fteces,  which 
contain,  sometimes  in  great  abundance,  the  characteristic  lemon-shaped,  hard, 
dark-brown  eggs. 

THei/tapbjTM  nnaiB{Eu8irotigylus  gigas) . — This  enormous  nematode,  the 
male  of  which  measures  about  a  foot  in  length  and  the  female  about  three 
feet,  occDTB  in  very  many  animals  and  has  occasionally  been  met  with  in 
man.  It  is  usually  found  in  the  renal  region  and  may  entirely  destroy  the 
kidney. 

Anpiilllllt  aoeti. — The  Angnillula  aceti,  or  vinegar  eel,  is  sometimes 
present  in  the  urine  (in  one  case  it  is  said  from  the  bladder).  It  is  most 
probably  a  contamination  from  a  dirty  bottle  in  which  the  urine  is  col- 
lected. 

Strongyloidei  intestinalis. — The  parasite  was  discovered  in  ISTG  by  Nor- 
mand,  and  is  the  same  as  was  formerly  described  as  Anguillula  stercoralis 
and  Ehabdonema  JntestinaliB..  It  is  a  common  parasite  in  tropical  diarrhcea, 
particularly  in  Cochin  China.  It  is  found  in  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  med- 
ical patients  in  the  Isthmns  of  Panama,  and  in  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of 
the  patients  in  the  insane  division.  When  in  large  numbers  they  cause 
diarrhoea,  but  from  his  studies  there  Darting  concludes  that  they  arc  not 
the  cause  of  severe  diarrhoea,  though  they  may  produce  moderate  anaemia. 
The  mother  worm  burrows  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  deposits  ova.  The 
parasite  is  found  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  small  intestines.    They  are  nwt 
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with  oecaBionally  in  the  temperate  regions.    Three  eases  were  reported  from 
my  clinic  by  Thayer, 

Aoanthocephala  {Thorn-headed  Worms.) — The  Gigantorhynchus  or  Ecki- 
norhynchus  glgas  is  a  common  parasite  in  the  inteatine  of  the  hog  and 
attains  a  large  size.  The  larvie  develop  in  cockchafer  grubs.  The  American 
intermediate  host  is  the  June  bug  (Stiles).  Lambl  found  a  ttnall  Echinor- 
hynchtts  in  the  intestine  of  a  boy.  Welch's  specimen,  which  was  found  en- 
cysted in  the  intestine  of  a  soldier  at  Netley,  is  stated  by  Cobbold  probably 
not  to  have  been  an  Echinorkynchus.  Heccntlj  a  case  of  Echinorhynchfia 
moniliformis  has  been  described  in  Italy  by  Grasei  and  Calandruccio. 


IV.    PABASITIG  ABAOHNIDA  AND  TICKS 

Pentastomes. — 1.  LiNanATtJLA  rhinaria  (Pentastoma  tanioides)  has  a 
somewhat  lancet-shaped  body,  the  female  being  from  3  to  4  inches  in  length, 
the  male  about  an  inch  in  length.  The  body  is  tapering  and  marked  by 
numerous  rings.  The  adult  worm  infests  the  frontal  sinuses  and  nostrils 
of  the  dog,  more  rarely  of  the  horse.  The  larval  form,  which  is  known  as 
the  lAnguaiula  serrala  (Pentastomum  denticulatum),  is  eeon  in  the  internal 
organs,  particularly  the  liver,  but  has  also  been  found  in  the  kidney.  The 
adult  worm  has  been  found  in  the  nostril  of  man,  but  is  very  rare  and  seldom 
occasions  any  inconvenience.  The  larvie  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  par- 
ticularly in  parts  of  Germany.  The  parasite  is  very  rare.  Flint  refers  to  a 
Missouri  case  in  which  from  75  to  100  of  the  parasites  were  expectorated. 
The  liver  was  enlarged  and  the  parasites  probably  occupied  this  region.  In 
1869  T  saw  a  specimen  which  had  been  passed  with  the  urine  hy  a  patient  of 
James  IT.  Hichardson,  of  Toronto. 

2.  The  PoROCEPiiALua  constrictus  (Pentastomum  consiricium) ,  has  the 
length  of  half  an  inch,  with  twenty-thn'e  rings  on  the  abrlomen.  It  is  found 
in  the  Congo  district  and  in  parte  of  Asia.  The  larva,  found  in  cysts  in  the 
lungs  and  liver,  cause  disease  as  they  wander.  The  adult  form  lives  in  the 
nasal  cavities  and  lungs  of  pythons  and  other  snakes  and  man  is  infected 
probably  through  the  drinking  water. 

Bemodez  (Acarus)  follionlornm  ( var.  hominis) . — A  minute  parasite, 
from  0.3  mm.  to  0.1  mm.  in  length,  which  lives  in  the  sebaceous  follicles,  par- 
ticularly of  the  face.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  produces  any  symptons.  Pos- 
sibly when  in  large  numbers  they  may  excite  inflammation  of  the  follicles, 
leading  to  acne. 

Sarcoptet  (Aoanu)  soabiei  {Itch  Insect). — This  is  the  most  impoitant 
of  the  arachnid  parasites,  as  it  produces  trotiblesome  and  distressing  skin 
eruptions.  The  male  is  0.23  mm.  in  length  and  0.19  mm.  in  breadth;  the 
female  is  0.45  mm.  in  length  and  0.35  mm.  in  width.  The  female  can  be 
seen  readily  with  the  naked  eye  and  has  a  pearly-white  color.  It  is  not  so 
common  a  parasite  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  in  Europe. 

The  insect  lives  in  a  small  burrow,  about  1  cm.  in  length,  which  it  makes 
for  itself  in  the  epidermis.  At  the  end  of  this  burrow  the  female  lives. 
The  male  is  seldom  found.  The  chief  seat  of  the  parasite  is  in  the  folds 
where  the  skin  is  most  delicate,  as  in  the  web  between  the  fingers  and  toee. 
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the  backs  of  the  hands,  the  axilla,  and  tbe  front  of  the  abdomen.  The  head 
and  face  are  rarely  involved.  The  lesions  which  result  from  the  presence 
of  the  itch  insect  are  very  numerous  and  result  largely  from  the  irritation 
of  the  scratching.  The  comnioneet  is  a  papular  and  vesicular  rash,  or,  in 
children,  an  ecthymatous  eruption.  The  irritation  and  pustulation  which 
follow  the  scratching  may  completely  destroy  the  burrows,  but  in  typical 
cases  there  is  rarely  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis. 

The  treatment  is  simple.  It  should  consist  of  warm  baths  with  a  thor- 
ough use  of  a  soft  soap,  after  which  the  skin  should  be  anointed  with  snl- 
phur  ointment,  which  in  the  case  of  children  should  be  diluted.  An  oint- 
ment of  naphthol  (drachm  to  the  ounce)  is  very  efficacious. 

Lepttu  aatonmsUs  (Harvest  Bug) . — This  reddish-colored  parasite,  about 
half  a  millimetre  in  size,  is  often  found  in  large  numbers  in  fields  and  in 
gardens.  They  attadi  themselves  to  animals  and  man  with  their  sharp 
pioboscides,  and  the  booklets  of  their  legs  produce  a  great  deal  of  irritation. 
They  are  most  frequently  found  on  the  legs.  They  are  readily  destroyed  by 
snlphnr  ointment  or  corrosive-sublimate  lotions. 

Izodiaiis  (Tick-fever). — In  South  Africa,  particularly  in  the  western 
provinces  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  tbe  western  districts  of  German  East 
Africa  and  the  eastern  regions  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  there  is  a  disease 
known  by  this  name,  believed  to  be  transmitted  by  a  tick — the  Omithodorus 
or  Argaa  monbata.  Christy  states  that  the  bite  of  the  0.  savignyi  does  not 
produce  any  ill  effects.  The  ticks  live  in  old  houses,  and  their  habits  are 
very  much  like  those  of  the  common  bedbug.  This  tick  transmits  the  apiro- 
chata  duttoni,  the  cause  of  the  African  form  of  relapsing  fever  already 
mentioned. 

The  DeTTtuuxntor  occidentalis  is  present  in  the  Northwestern  States  from 
California  to  Montana.  The  bites  may  cause  severe  lymphangitis.  It  appears 
to  be  the  medium  of  transmission  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever. 

In  Arizona  and  other  parts  of  the  Southwestern  States  a  tick — Omitko- 
donu  megnini — is  occasionally  found  in  the  ear  and  in  the  nose,  causing 
suppuration  and  intense  suSering. 

Several  other  varieties  of  ticks  are  occasionally  found  on  man — the  Ixodes 
ridnus  and  tbe  Dermacentor  americanus,  which  are  met  with  in  horses  and 


V.    PABASmO  INSEOTS 

Padicnli  (Phihtriasie;  Pediculosis). — There  are  three  varieties  of  the 
body  louse,  which  are  found  only  in  persons  of  uncleanly  habits. 

Pedicclus  capitis. — The  male  is  from  1  to  1.5  mm.  in  length  and  the 
female  nearly  3  mm.  The  color  varies  somewhat  with  the  different  races 
of  men.  It  is  light  gray  with  a  black  margin  in  the  European,  and  very 
much  darker  in  the  negro  and  Chinese.  They  are  oviparous,  and  the  female 
lays  about  sixty  eggs,  which  mature  in  a  week.  The  ova  are  attached  to 
tbe  hairs,  and  can  be  readily  seen  as  white  specks,  known  popularly  as  nits. 
The  symptoms  are  irritation  and  itching  of  the  scalp.  When  numerous,  the 
insects  may  excite  an  eczema  or  a  pustular  dermatitis,  which  causes  crusts 
and  scabs,  particularly  at  the  back  of  tbe  bead.    In  the  ni»t  extreme  canes 
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the  hair  becomes  tangled  in  these  crusts  and  matted  together,  fonmng  at 
the  occiput  a  £rm  mass  which  is  known  as  plica  polonica,  as  it  was  not  in- 
frequent among  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Poland. 

Fediculttb  cobpoeib  (vestimentorum) . — This  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  head  louse.  It  lives  oo  the  clothing,  aad  in  sucking  the  blood  causer 
minute  hemorrhagic  specks,  which  are  very  common  about  the  neck,  back, 
and  abdomen.  The  irritation  of  the  bitea  may  cause  urticaria,  and  the 
scratching  is  usually  in  linear  lines.  In  long-standing  cases,  particularly 
in  old  dissipated  characters,  the  skin  becomes  rough  and  greatly  pigmented, 
a  condition  which  has  been  termed  the  vagabond's  disease — morbtu  errorum 
— and  which  may  be  mistaken  for  the  bronzing  of  Addison's  diseau.  The 
pigmentation  in  some  caaes  may  be  extreme  and  extend  to  the  face  and 
buccal  mucosa. 

Phthieius  pubjb  differs  somewhat  from  the  other  forms,  and  is  fonnd 
in  the  parts  of  the  body  covered  with  short  hairs,  as  the  pubes;  more  rarely 
the  axilla  and  eyebrows. 

The  tackes  bleuatrea  or  peliomata,  excited  by  the  irritation  of  pediculi,  are 
peculiar  subcuticular  bluish  or  slate-colored  spots  from  5  to  10  mm.  in  diam- 
eter seen  about  the  abdomen  and  thighs,  particularly  in  febrile  cases.  They 
are  very  well  pictured  in  Murchiaon's  work  on  Fevers.  The  spots  are  more 
marKcd  on  white  thin  skins.  They  are  stains  caused  by  a  pigment  in  the 
secretion  of  the  aalivary  glands  of  the  louse.  I  have  never  seen  these  macula 
cerulea,  as  they  are  also  called,  without  finding  the  lice  or  their  nits. 

Treatment. — For  the  Pediculua  capttia,  when  the  condition  is  very  bad, 
the  hair  should  be  cut  short,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  destroy  thoroughly  all 
the  nits.  Bepeated  saturations  of  the  hair  in  coal-oil  or  in  turpentine  are 
usually  efiicaciouB,  or  with  lotions  of  carbolic  acid,  1  to  60.  Scrupulous 
cleanliness  and  care  are  sufficient  to  prevent  recurrence.  In  the  case  of  the 
Pedicvlug  corporis,  the  clothing  should  be  placed  for  honrs  in  a  disinfecting 
oven.  To  allay  the  itching  a  warm  bath  containing  4  or  5  ounces  of  bicar- 
bonate of  Boda  is  useful.  The  akin  may  be  rubbed  with  a  lotion  of  carbolic 
acid,  3  drachms  to  the  pint,  with  2  ounces  of  glycerin.  For  the  Pkthiriug 
pubis  white  precipitate  or  ordinary  mercurial  ointment  should  be  used,  and 
the  parts  should  be  thoroughly  wa^ed  two  or  three  times  a  day  with  soft  soap 
and  water. 

Cimei  lectnlarini  (Common  Bedbug). — The  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
variety  is  Cimex  rotundaiius  {W,  S.  Patton).  It  lives  in  the  crevices  of  the 
bedstead  and  in  the  cracks  in  the  floor  and  in  the  walls.  It  is  nocturnal  in 
its  habits.  The  peculiar  odor  of  the  insect  is  caused  by  the  secretion  of  a 
special  gland.  The  parasite  possesses  a  long  proboscis,  with  which  it  sucks 
the  blood.  Individuals  differ  remarkably  in  the  reaction  to  the  bite  of  this 
insect;  some  are  not  disturbed  in  the  slightest  by  them,  in  others  the  irrita- 
tion causes  hyperemia  and  often  intense  urticaria.  Fumigation  with  sul- 
phir  or  scouring  with  corrosive^uhlimate  solution  or  kerosene  destroys  them. 
Iron  bedsteads  should  be  used. 

Folex  initans  {Common  Flea), — The  male  is  from  2  to  2.5  mm.  in 
length,  the  female  from  3  to  4  mm.  The  flea  ie  a  transient  parasite  on 
man.  The  bite  causes  a  circular  red  spot  of  hypertemia  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  little  speck  where  the  boring  apparatus  has  entered.    The  amount 
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of  irritation  caused  by  the  bite  ib  variable.  Many  persons  suffer  intensely 
and  a  diffuse  crjihema  or  an  irritable  urticaria  develops;  others  suffer  no 
inconvenience  whatever. 

The  Pulex  penetrans  (sand-flea,  jigger)  is  found  in  tropical  countries, 
particularly  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  It  is  much  smaller 
than  the  common  flea,  and  not  only  penetrates  the  skin,  but  burrows  and 
produces  an  inflammation  with  pustular  or  vesicular  swelling.  It  most  fre- 
quently attacks  the  feet.  It  is  readily  removed  with  a  needle.  Where  they 
exist  in  large  numbers  the  essential  oils  are  used  on  the  feet  as  a  preventive. 


VI    PARASmO  FLIES 

(Myiasis, '  Myiasis) 

The  accidental  invasion  of  the  body  cavities  and  of  the  skin  by  the  larvse 
if  the  diptera  is  known  as  myiasis. 

The  larvie  of  the  Lucilia  macellarta,  the  ao-called  screw-worm,  have  been 
found  in  the  nose,  in  wounds,  and  in  the  vagina  after  delivery.  They  can 
be'  removed  readily  with  forceps;  if  there  is  any  difficulty,  thorough 
cleansing  and  the  application  of  an  antiseptic  bandage  are  sufficient  to  kill 
them.  The  ova  of  the  blue-bottle  fly  may  he  deposited  in  the  nostrils,  the 
cars,  or  the  conjunctiva — the  myiasis  narium,  aurium,  conjunctivie.  This 
invasion  rarely  takes  place  unless  these  regions  are  the  scat  of  disease. 
In  the  nose  and  in  the  ear  the  larvee  may  cause  serious  inflammation.  Even 
the  urethra  has  not  been  spared  in  these  dipterous  invasions. 

GflBtro-inteatuiRl  myiaais  may  result  from  the  swallowing  of  the  larvse  of 
the  common  house-fly  or  of  species  of  the  genus  Anthomt/ia.  There  are  many 
cases  on  record  in  which  the  larvse  of  the  Miisca  domestica  have  been  dis- 
charged by  vomiting.  Instances  in  which  dipterous  larvss  have  been  passed 
in  the  faeces  are  less  common.  Finlayson,  of  Glasgow,  has  reported  an  inter- 
esting case  in  a  physician,  who,  after  protracted  constipation  and  pain  in 
the  back  and  aides,  passed  large  numbers  of  the  larva;  of  the  flower-fly — 
Anthomyia  canicularis.  Among  other  forms  of  larvse  or  gentles,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  which  have  been  found  in  the  fasres  are  those  of  the  com-- 
moD  house-fly,  the  blue-bottle  fly,  and  the  Techomyza  fusca.  The  larvfe  of 
other  insects  are  extremely  rare.  It  is  stated  that  the  caterpillar  of  the 
taby  moth  has  been  found  in  the  fteces. 

A  specimen  of  the  JJomalomyia  scalans,  one  of  the  privy  flies,  was  sent 
to  me  by  Dr.  Hartin,  of  Kaslo  City,  British  Columbia,  the  larvrc  of  which 
were  passed  in  large  numbers  in  the  stools  of  a  man  aged  twenty-four,  a 
native  of  Louisiana.  They  were  present  in  the  stools  from  May  1  to  July 
35,  1897.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  larvie  have  been  passed  for  years,  in 
one  instance  13  years! 

Although  no  grave  results  necessarily  follow  tlie  invasion  of  the  alimen- 
tary tract  by  these  larvK,  yet  they  may  he  the  cause  of  serious  intestinal  ulcer- 
ation manifesting  itself  by  a  dysenteric  disease  with  fatal  result.  Cockayne, 
who  has  recently  (1912)  studied  the  question,  states  that  there  arc  four 
deaths  on-record. 
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Cotaneoiu  Ifyiasu. — The  most  common  form  of  cutanetms  myiasit  is  that 
in  which  an  external  wound  becomes  "living,"  as  it  is  called.  This  myiasis 
vulnerum  ie  caused  by  the  larvaa  of  either  the  blue-bottle  or  the  common 
flesh-fly. 

The  skin  may  also  be  infected  by  the  larva  of  the  Mitaca  vomitoria,  but 
more  commonly  by  the  bot-flies  of  the  ox  and  sheep  which  occasionally  at- 
tack man.  This  condition  is  rare  in  temperate  climates.  Matas  has  described 
a  case  in  which  ceetrue  larvse  were  found  in  the  gluteal  region.  In  parts  of 
Central  America  the  eggs  of  another  bot-fly,  the  Dermatobia,  are  not  infre- 
quently deposited  in  the  skin  and  produce  a  swelling  very  like  the  ordinary 
boil. 

DermamyiuiB  linearis  mignuu  testrosa  is  a  remarkable  cutaneous  condi- 
tion>  observed  particularly  in  Russia  and  occasionally  in  other  countries,  in 
which  the  larva  of  Qastrophilua  equi  (Samson),  the  horse  bot-fly,  makes  a 
slightly  raised  pale  red  "line"  which  travels  over  the  body  surface,  sometimes 
with  great  rapidity.  It  has  been  referred  to  as  Larva  migrans  and  as  Creep- 
ing  Eruption.     (See  Hamburger,  Journal  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  1904.) 

In  Africa  the  larvse  of  the  Ceyor  fly  are  not  uncommonly  found  beneath 
the  skin  in  little  boils.  In  the  Congo  region  Button,  Todd,  and  Christy 
found  a  troublesome  blood-sucking  dipterous  larva,  known  as  the  floor  mag- 
got, the  fly  of  which  is  the  Anchmeromyia  luteota. 

Fhlebotomons  JtvtT.—lu  Herzegovina,  Malta  and  Crete  and  other  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean  there  is  a  fever  of  two  or  three  days'  duration,  caused 
by  the  bite  of  the  sand-fly,  Phlebotomus  papatasii.  The  manifestations  are 
those  of  fever  alone,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  abortive  typhoid,  febricula 
or  mild  Malta  fever.  The  disease  is  known  as  pappataci  fever  and  on  the 
Dalmatian  coast  it  is  severe.  The  experiments  of  Doerr  and  of  Birt  show 
that  the  disease  is  readily  caused  by  the  bite  of  infected  sand-flies. 

Caterpillar  Bash. — In  some  districts  in  Europe  the  hairs  of  the  proces- 
sion caterpillar,  particularly  of  the  species  Cnethocatnpa,  cause  an  intense 
urticaria,  the  so-called  V.  epidemica.  There  are  districts  in  Switzerland 
which  have  been  rendered  uninhabitable  in  consequence  of  the  skin  rashes 
caused  by  the  caterpillars.  Of  late  years  in  New  England  and  some  other 
parte  of  the  United  States  the  caterpillar  of  the  brown-tailed  moth  has  caused 
much  discomfort.  The  hairs  are  widely  distributed  by  the  wind,  and  the 
barbs  are  so  arranged  that  they  readily  work  into  the  akin.  Whole  families 
have  been  affected  by  an  intense  eruption  which  has  been  mistaken  for  that  of 
small-pox.  In  England,  Tliresh  has  called  attention  to  the  frequency  of 
these  caterpillar  rashes  due  to  the  yellow-tailed  moth,  Porthesia  similis. 

Harvest  TtMih  (Eri/tkema  Auiumnale). — In  parts  of  England  during 
the  autumn  many  people  are  attacked  by  the  harvest  bug  or  harvesters,  which 
may  cause  a  very  obstinate  and  distressing  malady.  Usually  attributed  to 
the  harvest  spider,  it  is  in  reality  caused  by  a  mite,  parasitic  upon  it,  the 
hexapod  larva  of  the  silky  trombidian.  It  is  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  visible 
and  is  brick-red  in  color.  They  chiefly  attack  persons  with  delicate  skins 
on  the  ankles  and  legs,  but  they  may  also  attack  the  arms  and  the  neck. 
The  mite  attaches  itself  to  the  skin  by  its  claws,  sucks  the  blood,  and  the 
swollen  red  abdomen  may  sometimes  be  seen  as  a  bright-red  dot.  A  papulo- 
vesicular, sometimes  a  pustular,  eruption  with  en  intolerable  itching  ia 


caused  by  it.  So  intense  may  the  eruption  be,  with  perhaps  an  entire  family 
attacked  at  coice,  that  suspicion  of  poieoniug  may  be  aroused.  The  parasite 
is  readily  killed  by  bamne. 


B.  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  OF  DOUBTFUL  OR  UNKNOWN 
ETIOLOGY 

t    SHALL-POX  (Variola) 

Ddlnitian. — An  acute  infectious  disease  characterized  by  a  cutaneous  erup- 
tion which  passes  through  the  stages  of  papule,  vesicle,  pustule,  and  crust. 

History. — The  existence  of  the  disease  in  ancient  Egypt  is  suggested  by 
the  eruption  on  the  skin  of  a  mummy  of  the  30th  dynasty — 1,200  to  1,100 
B.  C.  (Buffer  and  Ferguson).  The  disease  existed  in  China  many  centuries 
before  Christ.  The  pesta  magna  described  by  Galen  (of  which  Marcus  Aure- 
lins  died)  is  believed  to  have  been  small-pox.  In  the  sixth  century  it  pre- 
vailed, and  nHbsp(|uent!y,  at  the  timo.  of  tlie  Crusades,  bcctiiiio  widespread. 
It  was  brought  to  America  by  the  Spaniards  early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  first  accurate  account  was  given  by  Rhazes,  an  Arabian  physician  who 
lived  in  the  ninth  century,  and  whose  admirable  description  is  available  in 
Oreenhill's  translation  for  the  Sydenham  Society,  Tn  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  illustrious  Sydenham  differentiated  meaBles  from  small-pox.  Special 
events  in  the  history  of  the  disease  are  the  iutroduction  of  inoculation  into 
Europe,  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  in  1718,  and  the  discovery  of  vacci- 
nation by  Jenner,  in  17!>6. 

Etiolo^. — Small-pox  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  contagious  diseases, 
and  persons  exposed,  if  unprotected  by  vaccination,  are  almost  invariably 
attacked.  Instances  of  natural  immunity  are  rare.  It  is  said  that  Diemer- 
bioeck,  a  celebrated  Utrecht  professor  in  the  seventeenth  centurj',  was  not 
only  himself  exempt,  but  likewise  many  members  of  his  family.  One  of  the 
nurses  in  the  small-pox  department  of  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  stated 
that  she  had  never  been  Buceessfully  vaccinated,  and  she  certainly  had  no 
mark.  An  attack  may  not  protect  for  life.  There  are  undoubted  cases  of  a 
second,  reputed  instances,  indeed,  of  a  third  attack. 

Age. — Small-pox  is  common  at  all  ages,  but  is  particularly  fatal  to  young 
children.  Of  3,164  deaths  in  the  Montreal  epidemic  of  1885-'8e,  2,717  were 
of  children  under  ten  years  of  age.  The  fetus  in  utero  may  be  attacked,  but 
only  if  the  mother  herself  is  the  subject  of  the  disease.  The  child  may  be 
bom  with  the  rash  out  or  with  the  scars.  In  the  caae  of  twins,  only  one  may 
be  attacked;  Kaltenbach  records  an  instance  of  triplets,  only  two  of  which 
were  affected  (Comby).  Children  bom  in  a  small-pox  hospital,  if  vaccinated 
immediately,  may  escape  the  disease;  usually,  however,  they  die  early.  (See 
Hunter's  works,  iv,  p.  74.) 

Sex. — Males  and  females  are  equally  affected. 

Race. — Among  aboriginal  races  small-poi  is  terribly  fatal.  WTien  the 
disease  was  first  introduced  into  America  the  Mexicans  died  by  thousandB, 
and  the  North  American  Indians  have  also  been  frequently  decimated  by 
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this  plague.  It  is  stated  that  the  negro  is  especially  Busceptible,  and  the 
mortality  is  greater — about  43  per  cent  in  the  black,  against  29  per  cent  in 
the  white  (W.  M.  Welch). 

It  IB  claimed  that  isolatiou  hospitals  increase  the  incidence  of  the  disease 
in  a  locality.  J.  Glaister,  who  has  considered  the  whole  question  very  care- 
fully, concludes  tliat  as  a  centre  of  traffic  such  an  institution,  through  the 
channels  of  unavoidable  human  intercourse,  naturally  favors  the  spread  of 
the  disease  locally,  but  decides  against  the  aerial  conveyance  of  the  disease, 
in  spite  of  the  very  strong  evidence. 

The  disease  smoulders  here  and  there  and-  when  conditions  are  favorable 
becomes  epidemic.  This  was  well  illustrated  by  the  celebrated  Montreal  out- 
break of  1885.  For  several  years  there  had  been  no  small-pox  in  the  city,  and 
a  large  unprotected  population  grew  up  among  the  French-Canadians,  many 
of  whom  were  opposed  to  vaccination.  On  February  28  a  Pullman-car  con- 
ductor, who  had  traveled  from  Chicago,  was  admitted  into  the  Hotel-Dteu, 
the  civic  small-pox  hospital  being  at  the  time  closed.  Isolation  was  not  car- 
ried out,  and  on  the  1st  of  April  a  servant  in  the  hospital  died  of  small-pox. 
Following  her  decease,  the  authorities  of  the  hospital  dismissed  all  patients 
presenting  no  symptoms  of  contagion  who  could  go  home.  The  disease  spread 
like  fire  in  dry  grass,  and  within  nine  months  3,164  persons  died  in  the  city 
of  small-pox. 

Variations  in  the  Vtbulence  op  Epidemics. — Sydenham  states  that 
"small-pox  also  has  its  peculiar  kinds,  which  take  one  form  during  one  series 
of  years,  and  another  during  another";  and  not  only  does  what  be  called  the 
epidemic  constitution  vary  greatly,  but  one  sometimes  sees  the  most  extra- 
ordinary variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  disease  in  members  of  a  family 
all  exposed  to  the  same  infection.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  variability 
has  been  given  in  the  recent  epidemics,  which  have  been  of  so  mild  a  character 
that  in  many  localities  it  has  been  mistaken  for  chicken-pox;  in  others,. par- 
ticularly in  the  United  States,  the  belief  prevailed  that  a  new  disease  had 
arisen,  to  which  the  name  "Cuban  itch"  or  "Philippine  itch"  has  been  given. 
Very  often  a  correct  diagnosis  has  not  been  reached  until  a  fatal  case  has 
occurred.  As  will  be  mentioned,  a  small  outbreak  occurred  in  one  of  my 
wards  for  colored  patients,  which  we  mistook  at  first  for  chicken-pox.  The 
same  peculiarities  have  been  observed  in  the  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  Cam- 
bridge outbreaks.  Fven  in  unvaccinated  children  the  disease  has  been  exceed- 
ingly mild.  Some  of  the  Leicester  cases  had  only  a  few  pocks  (Allan  War- 
ner) ;  but  Ihis  is  an  old  story  in  the  history  of  the  disease.  John  Mason 
Good,  in  commenting  on  this  very  point,  refers  to  the  great  variability  in  the 
epidemics,  and  states  that  he  himself  as  a  child  of  six  (1770)  passed  through 
small-pox  with  "scarcely  any  disturbance  and  not  more  than  twenty  scattered 
pustules"  I 

The  disease  described  in  some  of  the  Brazilian  states  as  Alastrin  amas, 
or  varioloid  varicella,  seen  also  in  the  West  Indies,  is  probably  a  mild  small- 
pox. 

Recent  Prevalence. — In  the  United  States  in  1909  there  were  24,099  cases 
with  150  deaths;  in  1910,  3U.352  cases  and  415  deaths.  The  mild  type  of  the 
disease  continues,  but  in  places  llu're  have  been  virulent  outbreaks.  In 
England  and  Wales  there  were  only  19  deaths  from  the  disease  in  1910. 
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Nature  of  Contagion. — Protozobn-like  bodies  were  flescribed  in  the 
ekin  lesions  by  Guamieri — Ihe  cyiorycles  variolm.  Councilman  and  his  col- 
leagues describe  a  protozoon  with  a  double  cycle  and  cytoplasmic  stage,  with 
Bmali  etructureleee  bodies  in  the  lower  layer  of  the  epithelial  cells.  The  dried 
Hjales  constitute  by  far  the  most  important  element,  and  as  a  duat-like  powder 
are  distributed  everywhere  in  the  room  during  convalescence,  becoming  at- 
tached to  clothing  and  various  articlee  of  furniture.  The  disease  is  probably 
contagious  from  a  very  early  stage,  though  I  think  it  has  not  yet  been  de- 
termined whether  the  contagion  is  active  before  the  eruption  develops.  The 
poison  is  of  unusual  tenacity  and  clings  to  infected  localities.  It  is  conveyed 
by  persons  who  have  been  in  contact  with  the  eick  and  by  fomites.  During 
epidemics  it  is  no  doubt  widely  spread  in  strectKiars  and  public  conveyances. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  unprotected  person  may  contract  a  yery 
virulent  form  of  the  disease  from  the  mild  varioloid. 

Korbid  Anatomy.— The  pustules  may  be  seen  upon  the  tongue  and  the 
bnccal  mucosa,  and  on  the  palate;  sometimes  also  in  the  pharynx  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  ossophagus.  In  exceptionally  rare  cases  the  rash  extends 
down  the  cesophagns  and  even  into  the  stomach.  Swelling  of  the  Peyer's 
follicles  is  not  uncommon;  the  pustules  have  been  seen  in  the  rectum. 

In  the  larynx  the  eruption  may  be  associated  with  a  fibrinous  exudate  and 
sometimes  with  oedema.  Occasionally  the  inflammation  penetrates  deeply 
and  involves  the  cartilages.  In  the  trachea  and  bronchi  there  may  be  ulcera- 
tive erosions,  but  true  pocks,  such  as  are  seen  on  the  skin,  do  not  occur. 

The  heart  occasionally  shows  myocardial  changes,  parenchymatous  and 
fatty;  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  are  uncommon.  French  writers  have 
described  an  endarteritis  of  the  coronary  vessels.  The  spleen  is  markedly  en- 
larged. Apart  from  the  cloudy  ^welling  and  areas  of  coagulation-necrosis, 
lesiona  of  the  kidneys  are  not  common.     Nephritis  may  occur. 

In  the  hemorrhagic  form  extravasations  are  found  on  the  serous  and 
mucous  surfaces,  in  the  parenchyma  of  organs,  in  the  connective  tissues, 
about  the  nerve-sheaths  and  in  the  muscles.  In  one  instance  I  found  the 
entire  retro-peritoneal  tissue  infiltrated  with  a  large  coagulum,  and  there 
were  also  extensive  extravasations  in  the  course  of  the  thoracic  aorta.  Hffi- 
morrhagee  in  the  bone-marrow  have  also  been  described.  The  spleen  is 
firm  and  hard  in  hsmorrhagic  small-pox,  and  such  was  the  case  in  seven  in- 
stances I  examined.  In  these  rapidly  fatal  forme  the  liver  has  been  described 
as  fatty,  but  in  5  of  my  7  cases  it  was  of  normal  size,  dense,  and  firm. 

Symptomi. — Three  forms  of  small-pox  are  described: 

(a)   Variola  vera;  (1)  Discrete,  (2)  Confluent. 

(6)  Variola  hemorrhagica;  (1)  Purpura  variolosa  or  black  small-pox; 
(3)  Hiemorrhagic  pustular  form,  variola  hsmorrhagica  pustulosa. 

(c)    Varioloid,  or  small-pox  modified  by  vaccination. 

(a)  Vahioia  Vera. — The  affection  may  be  conveniently  described  under 
various  stages:  Incubation. — "From  nine  to  fifteen  days;  oftenest  twelve." 
I  have  seen  it  as  early  as  the  eighth  day  after  exposure,  and  there  are  well- 
authenticated  instances  in  which  this  stage  has  been  prolonged  to  twenty 
days.     It  is  unusual  for  patients  to  complain  of  any  symptoms. 

Invasion. — In  adults  a  chill  and  in  children  a  convulsion  are  common 
initial  symptoms.    There  may  be  repeated  chills  within  the  first  twenty-four 
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hours.  Intense  frontal  headache,  severe  lumbar  pains,  and  vomitiug  aiv  very 
constant  features.  The  pains  in  the  back  and  in  the  limbs  are  more  severe 
in  the  initial  stage  of  this  than  of  any  other  eruptive  fever,  and  their  combi- 
nation with  headache  and  vomiting  is  bo  suggestive  that  precautionary  raeft»- 
ures  may  often  be  taken  several  days  before  the  eruption  appears.  The  tem- 
perature rises  quickly,  and  may  on  the  6rst  day  be  103°  or  104°.  The  pulse 
is  rapid  and  full,  not  often  dicrotic.  In  severe  cases  there  may  be  marked 
delirium,  particularly  if  the  fever  is  high.  The  patient  is  restless  and  dis- 
tressed, the  face  is  flushed,  and  the  eyes  are  bright  aud  clear.  The  skin  is 
usually  dry,  though  occasionatly  there  are  profuse  sweats.  One  cannot  judge 
from  the  initial  symptoms  whether  a  case  is  likely  to  be  discrete  or  confluent, 
as  convulsions,  severe  headache,  and  high  fever  may  precede  a  very  mild 
attack. 

Initial  Rashes. — Two  forms  can  be  distinguished:  the  difEuse,  acarlatinal, 
and  the  macular  or  measly  form;  either  of  which  may  be  associated  with 
petechia  and  occupy  a  variable  extent  of  surface.    In  some  instances  they  art 
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general,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  limited  either  to  the  lower  abdominal '  areaa, 
to  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  thighs,  and  to  the  lateral  thoracic  region,  or  to  the 
axillee.  Occasionally  they  are  found  over  the  extensor  surfaces,  particularly 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  knees  and  elbows.  These  rashes,  usually  purpuric, 
are  often  associated  with  an  erythematous  or  erysipelatous  blush.  The  scarla* 
tinal  rash  may  come  out  as  early  as  the  second  day,  and  be  as  diffuse  and 
vivid  as  in  a  true  scarlatina.  The  measly  rash  may  also  be  diffuse  and  resem- 
ble closely  that  of  measlcB.  Urticaria  is  only  occasionally  seen.  It  was  pres- 
ent once  in  my  Montreal  cases.  The  initial  rashes  are  more  abundant  in 
some  epidemics  than  in  others.  They  occur  in  from  10  to  16  per  cent,  of  cases. 
Eruption. — (1)  In  the  discrete  form,  usually  on  the  fourth  day,  mac- 
ules appear  on  the  forehead,  preceded  sometimes  by  an  erythematous  flush, 
and  on  the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  wrists.  Within  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
from  their  appearance  they  occur  on  other  parts  of  the  face  and  on  the  ex- 
tremities, and  a  few  are  seen  on  the  trunk.  The  spots  are  from  2-3  milli- 
metres in  diameter,  of  a  bright  red  color,  and  disappear  completely  on  pres- 
sure. As  the  rash  comes  out  the  temperature  falls,  the  general  symptoms 
•ubside,  and  the  patient  feels  comfortable.     On  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  the 
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pepules  change  into  vesicles  with  clear  summitB.  Each  one  18  elevated,  circu- 
lar, aad  prescQtB  a  little  depreBsion  or  umbilication  in  the  centre.  About  the 
eighth  day  the  vesicles  change  into  pustuleB,  the  umbilication  disappearB,  the 
flat  top  aasumes  a  globular  form  and  becomes  grayish-yellow  in  color,  owing^ 
to  the  contained  pus.  There  is  an  areola  of  injection  about  the  pustules  and 
the  ekin  between  them  ia  svrollen.  This  maturation  first  taiies  place  on  the 
face,  and  follows  the  order  of  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  The  tempera- 
ture DOW  rises — secondary  fever — and  the  general  symptoms  return.  The 
swelling  about  the  pustules  is  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  tension  and  pain 
in  the  face;  the  eyelids  become  swollen  and  closed.  In  the  discrete  form  the 
temperature  of  maturation  does  not  usually  remain  high  for  more  than 
twenty-four  or  twenty-six  hours,  so  that  on  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day  the 
fever  disappears  and  the  stage  of  convalescence  begins.  The  pustules  rapidly 
dry,  first  on  the  face  and  then  on  the  other  parts,  and  by  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  day  desquamation  may  be  far  advanced  on  the  face.  The  march 
and  distribution  of  the  rash  are  often  most  characteristic.  The  abdomen  and 
groins  and  the  legs  are  the  parts  least  affected.  The  rash  is  often  copious  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  back,  scanty  on  the  lower.  Vesicles  in  the  mouth, 
pharynx,  and  larynx  cause  soreness  and  swelling  in  these  parts,  with  loss  of 
voice.  Whether  pitting  takes  place  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  severity  of 
the  disease.  In  a  majority  of  cases  Sydenham's  statement  holds  good,  that 
"it  is  very  rarely  the  case  that  the  distinct  small-pox  leaves  its  mark."  The 
odor  of  a  small-pox  patient  is  very  distinctive  even  in  the  early  stages,  and  I 
have  known  it  to  be  a  help  in  the  diagnosis  of  a  doubtful  case. 

(8)  The  Confluent  Form. — With  the  same  initial  symptoms,  though  usu- 
ally of  greater  severity,  the  rash  appears  on  the  fourth,  or,  according  to  Syden- 
ham, on  the  third  day.  The  more  the  eruption  shows  itself  before  the  fourth 
day  the  more  sure  it  is  to  become  confluent  (Sydenham).  The  papules  at 
first  may  be  isolated,  and  it  is  only  later  in  the  stage  of  maturation  that  the 
emptiOD  is  confluent.  But  in  severer  cases  the  skin  is  swollen  and  hypenemic 
and  the  papules  are  very  close  together.  On  the  feet  and  hands,  too,  the 
papules  are  thickly  set;  more  scattered  on  the  limbs;  and  quite  discrete  on 
the  trunk.  With  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  the  symptoms  subside  and 
the  fever  remits,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  discrete  form.  Oc- 
casionally the  temperature  falls  to  normal  and  the  patient  may  he  very  com- 
fortable. Then,  usually  on  the  eighth  day,  the  fever  again  rises,  the  vesicles 
change  to  pustules,  the  hyperemia  becomes  intense,  the  swelling  of  the  face 
and  hands  increases,  and  by  the  tenth  day  the  pustules  have  fully  maturated, 
many  of  them  have  coalesced,  and  the  entire  skin  of  the  head  and  extremities 
is  a  superficial  abscess.  The  fever  rises  to  103°  or  105°,  the  pulse  is  from  110 
to  120,  and  there  is  often  delirium.  As  pointed  out  by  Sydenham,  salivation 
to  adnlte  and  diarrhcea  in  children  are  common  symptoms  of  this  stage. 
There  is  usually  much  thirst.  The  eruption  may  also  be  present  in  the  mouth, 
and  Dsnally  the  pharynx  and  larynx  are  involved  and  the  voice  is  husky. 
Great  swelling  of  the  cervical  lymphatic  glands  occurs.  At  this  sta^e  tbo 
patient  presents  a  terrible  picture,  unequaled  in  any  other  dispaee  and  one 
which  fnliy  justifies  the  horror  and  fright  with  which  small-pox  is  associated 
in  the  public  mind.  Even  when  the  rash  is  confluent  on  the  face,  hands,  and 
feet,  the  pustules  remain  discrete  on  the  trunk.    The  danger,  as  pointed  out 
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by  Sydenham,  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  upon  the  face.  "If  upon  the 
face  they  are  as  thick  as  sand,  it  is  ao  advantage  to  have  them  few  and  far 
between  on  the  rest  of  the  body."  In  fatal  cases  by  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
day  the  pulse  geis  feebler  and  more  rapid,  the  delirium  is  marked,  there  is 
subsultus,  sometimes  diarrhosa,  and  with  these  symptoms  the  patient  dies. 
In  other  instancee  between  the  eighth  and  eleventh  day  bsemorrhagic  fea- 
tures occur.  When  recovery  takes  place,  the  patient  enters  on  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  day  the  period  of  desiccation. 

Desiccation. — The  pustules  break  and  the  pus  exudes  or  they  dry  and 
form  crusts.  Throughout  the  third  week  the  desiccation  proceeds  and  in 
cases  of  moderate  severity  the  secondary  fever  subsides;  but  in  others  it  may 
persist  until  the  fourth  week.  The  crusts  in  confluent  small-pox  adhere  for 
ft  long  time  and  the  process  of  scarring  may  take  three  or  four  weeks.  On 
the  face  tbey  fall  off  singly,  but  the  tough  epidermis  of  the  hands  and  feet 
may  be  shed  entire. 

(b)  H^MOHRHAQic  SMALL-POX  occnra  in  two  forms.  In  one,  the  pe- 
techial or  black  small-pox — purpura  variolosa — the  special  symptoms  appear 
early  and  death  follows  in  from  two  to  six  days.  In  the  other  form  the  case 
progresses  as  one  of  ordinary  variola,  and  in  the  vesicular  or  pustular  stage 
hemorrhages  take  place  into  the  pocks  or  from  the  mucous  membranes — 
variola  kcemorrkagica  pusiulosa. 

Purpura  variolosa  is  more  common  in  some  epidemics  than  in  others. 
It  is  legs  frequent  in  children  than  in  adults.  Of  37  cases  admitted  to  the 
small-pox  department  of  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  there  were  3  under 
ten  years,  4  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  9  between  twenty  and  twenty-five, 
7  between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five,  3  between  thirty-five  and  forty-five,  and 
1  above  fifty.  Young  and  vigorous  persons  seem  more  liable  to  this  form. 
Several  of  my  cases  were  above  the  average  in  muscular  development.  Men 
are  more  frequently  affected  than  women;  thus  in  my  list  there  were  21  males 
and  only  6  females.  The  influence  of  vaccination  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
of  the  cases  14  were  unvaccinated,  while  not  one  of  the  13  who  had  scars  had 
been  revaceinated.  The  illness  starts  with  the  usual  symptoms,  but  with 
mrfre  intense  constitutional  disturbance.  On  the  evening  of  the  second  or  on 
the  third  day  there  is  a  diffuse  hyperffimic  rash,  particularly  in  the  groins, 
witli  small  punctiform  hcemorrhages.  The  rash  extends,  becomes  more  dis- 
tinctly htemorrhagic,  and  the  spots  increase  in  size.  Ecchymosea  appear  on 
tJie  conjunctivffi,  and  as  early  as  the  third  day  there  may  be  bsemorrhages 
from  the  mucous  membranes.  Death  may  take  place  before  the  papules 
appear.  In  this  truly  terrible  affection  the  patient  may  present  a  frightful 
appearance.  The  skin  may  have  a  uniformly  purplish  hue  and  the  unfortu- 
nate victim  may  even  look  plum-colored.  The  face  is  swollen  and  large  con- 
junctival bsemorrhages  with  the  deeply  sunken  cornese  give  a  ghastly  appear- 
ance to  the  features.  The  mind  may  remain  clear  to  the  end.  Death  occurs 
from  the  third  to  the  sixth  day;  thus  in  thirteen  of  my  cases  it  took  pl>-c« 
between  these  dates.  The  earliest  death  was  on  the  third  day  and  there  were 
no  traces  of  papules.  There  may  be  no  mucous  hemorrhages;  thus  in  one 
case  of  ft  most  virulent  character  death  occurred  without  bleeding  early  un 
the  fourth  day.  IIa?maturia  is  perhaps  most  common,  next  hiematemesia,  and 
melsena  was  noticed  in  a  third  of  the  cases.    Metrorrhagia  was  present  in  one 
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onVy  of  the  six  females  on  mj  list.  Hsmoptyais  occurred  in  five  cases.  The 
pulse  in  this  form  of  small-pox  is  rapid  and  often  hard  and  email.  The 
respirations  are  greatly  increased  in  frequency  and  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  intensity  of  the  fever. 

In  variola  pustulosa  hcemorrhagica  the  disease  progresses  as  a  severe  case, 
and  the  hsemorrhages  do  not  occur  until  the  vesicular  or  pustular  stage.  The 
first  indication  is  hsemorrhage  into  the  areolse  of  the  pocks,  and  later  the  matu- 
rated pustules  fill  with  blood.  The  earlier  the  hsmorrhage  the  greater  is  the 
danger.  Bleeding  from  the  mucous  membranes  is  also  common  in  this  form, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  prove  fatal,  usually  on  the  seventh,  eighth, 
or  ninth  day,  but  a  few  cases  recover.  In  patients  with  the  discrete  form,  if 
allowed  to  get  up  early,  hemorrhage  may  take  place  into  the  pocks  on  the  legs. 

Leucocytes. — In  variola  vera  there  is  a  marked  leucocytosis,  12-16  thou- 
sand, about  the  eighth  day,  then  a  slight  decline  and  a  rise  again  about  the 
twelfth  or  fourteenth  day,  sometimes  to  18,000  or  20,000.  There  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  mononuclear  elements,  which  may  be  the  only  marked  feature  of 
the  mild  cases  (Magratb,  Brinckcrhoflf,  and  Bancroft). 

(c)  Varioloid. — This  term  is  applied  to  the  modified  form  which  affects 
persons  who  have  been  vaccinated.  _It  may  set  in  with  abruptness  and  severity, 
the  temperature  reaching  103°.  More  commonly  it  is  in  every  respect  milder 
in  its  initial  symptoms,  though  the  headache  and  backache  may  be  very  dis- 
tressing. The  papules  appear  on  the  evening  of  the  third  or  on  the  fourth 
day.  They  are  few  in  number  and  may  he  confined  to  the  face  and  hands. 
The  fever  drops  at  once  and  the  patient  feels  perfectly  comfortable.  The 
vesicnlation  and  maturation  of  the  pocks  take  place  rapidly,  and  there  is  no 
secondary  fever.  There  ie  rarely  any  scarring.  As  a  rule,  when  small-pox 
attacks  a  person  who  has  been  vaccinated  within  five  or  six  years  the  disease 
is  mild,  but  it  may  prove  severe,  even  fatal. 

Abortive  Typei. — As  already  mentioned,  recent  epidemics  have  been  char- 
acterized by  the  large  number  of  mild  cases.  Even  in  unvaccinated  children 
only  a  few  pustules  may  appear,  and  the  disease  is  over  in  a  few  days.  Even 
with  a  thickly  set  eruption  the  vesicles  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  instead  of 
filling,  dry  and  abort,  forming  the  so-called  horn-,  crystalline-,  or  wart-pox. 
Variola  sine  eruptione  is  described,  I  saw  no  cases  of  the  kind  in  Montreal. 
They  seem  to  have  been  not  uncommon  in  the  recent  epidemics.  Bancroft  ob- 
served twelve  cases  in  the  Boston  outbreak,  all  among  physicians  and  attend- 
ants. The  symptoms  are  headache,  pain  in  the  l>ack,  fever,  and  vomiting.  As 
already  mentioned,  the  pocks  may  lie  very  scanty  and  easily  overlooked,  even 
in  unvaccinated  persons.  One  of  Bancroft's  cases  was  of  special  interest — a 
pregnant  woman  who  had  slight  symptoms  after  exposure,  but  no  rash.  Her 
child  showed  a  typical  eruption  when  two  days  old. 

GompliGationi. — Considering  the  severity  of  many  of  the  cases  and  the 
character  of  the  disease,  associated  with  multiple  foci  of  suppuration,  the 
complications  in  small-pox  are  remarkably  few. 

Laryngitia  is  serious  in  three  ways:  it  may  produce  a  fatal  cedema  of  the 
glottis;  it  is  liable  to  extend  and  involve  the  cartilages,  producing  necrosis; 
and  by  diminishing  the  sensibility  of  the  larynx  it  may  allow  irritating  par- 
ticles to  reach  the  lower  air-paseages,  where  they  excite  bronchitis  or  brondio- 
pneumoDia. 
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Broncho-pneumonia  is  almost  invariably  preeent  in  fatal  caBes.  Lobar 
pnevjiionia  is  rare.    Pleurisy  is  common  in  some  epidemics. 

The  cardiac  complicationa  are  also  rare.  In  the  height  of  the  fever  a 
syatolic  murmur  at  the  apes  is  not  uncommon;  but  endocarditis,  either  simple 
or  malignant,  is  rarely  met  with.  Pericarditis,  too,  is  very  uncommon.  Myo- 
carditis seems  to  be  more  frequent,  and  may  be  associated  with  endarteritis  of 
the  coronary  vessels. 

Of  complications  in  the  dif/estive  system,  parotitis  is  rare.  In  severe  cases 
there  is  extensive  pseudo-diphtli critic  angina.  Vomiting,  which  is  so  marked 
a  symptom  in  the  early  stage,  is  rarely  persistent.  Diarrhoea  is  not  uncom- 
mon, as  noted  by  Sydenham,  and  particularly  in  children. 

Albumitturia  is  frequent,  but  true  nephritis  is  rare.  Inflammation  of  the 
testes  and  of  the  ovaries  may  occur. 

Among  the  most  interesting  and  serious  complications  are  those  pertaining 
to  the  nervous  system.  In  children  convulsions  are  common.  In  adults  the 
delirium  of  the  early  stage  may  persist  and  become  violent,  and  finally  sub- 
side into  a  fatal  coma.  Post-febrile  insanity  is  occasionally  met  with  during 
convalescence,  and  very  rarely  epilepsy,  JIany  of  the  old  writers  spoke  of 
paraplegia  in  connection  with  the  intense  backache  of  the  early  stage,  but  it  is 
probably  associated  with  the  severe  agonizing  lumbar  and  crural  pains  and  is 
not  a  true  paraplegia.  It  must  be  distinguished  from  the  form  occurring  in 
convalescence,  which  may  be  due  to  peripheral  neuritis  or  to  a  diffuse  myelitis 
(Westphal).  The  neuritis  may,  as  in  diphtheria,  involve  the  pharynx  alone, 
or  it  may  be  multiple.  Of  this  nature,  in  all  probability,  is  the  so-called 
pseudo-tabes,  or  ataxie  variolique.  Hemiplegia  and  aphasia  have  been  met 
with  in  a  few  instances,  the  result  of  encephalitis. 

Among  the  most  constant  and  troublesome  complications  are  those  in- 
volving the  skin.  During  convaleseenee  boils  are  very  frequent  and  may  be 
tev6re.  Acne  and  ecthyma  are  also  met  with.  Local  gangrene  in  various 
parts  may  occur. 

Arthritis  may  occur,  usually  in  the  period  of  desquamation,  and  may  pass 
on  to  suppuration.    Acute  necrosis  of  the  bone  is  sometimes  met  with. 

A  remarkable  secondary  eruption  (recurrent  small-pox)  occasionally  oc- 
curs after  desquamation. 

Special  Senses. — The  eye  affections  which  were  formerly  so  common  and 
serious  are  not  now  so  frequent,  owing  to  the  care  which  is  given  to  keeping 
the  conjunctivas  clean.  A  catarrhal  and  purulent  coDJunctivitis  is  common  in 
severe  cases.  The  secretions  cause  adhesions  of  the  eyelids,  and  unless  great 
care  is  taken  a  diifuse  keratitis  is  excited,  which  may  go  on  to  ulceration  and 
perforation.  Iritis  is  not  very  uncommon.  Otitis  media  is  an  occasional 
complication,  and  usually  results  from  an  extension  of  the  disease  through  the 
Eustachian  tubes. 

Frognoaii. — In  unprotected  persons  small-poi  is  a  very  fatal  disease,  the 
death-rate  ranging  from  25  to  35  per  cent.  In  Japan  the  mortality  among 
unprotected  persons  has  been  even  higher.  In  the  recent  mild  epidemic  in 
the  United  States  the  mortality  has  been  very  slight,  e.  g.,  for  the  five  months 
ending  November  S4,  1911,  4,852  cbeob  and  35  deaths.  At  tiie  Municipal 
Hospital,  Philadelphia,  of  8,8.31  eases  of  variola,  1,634 — i.  e.,  54.18  per  cent, 
—died,  while  of  2,169  cases  of  varioloid  only  28 — i.  e,,  1.29  per  cent. — died 
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(W.  M.  Welch).  Purpura  variolosa  ie  invariably  fatal,  and  a  majority  of 
those  attacked  with  the  severer  confluent  forme  die.  The  intemperate  and 
debilitated  succumb  more  readily  to  the  disease.  As  Sydenhatn  observed,  the 
danger  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease  on  the  face 
and  hands.  "When  the  fever  increases  after  the  appearance  of  the  pustuleB, 
it  is  a  bad  sign ;  but  if  it  is  lessened  on  their  appearance,  that  ia  a  good  sign" 
(Bhazes).  Very  high  fever,  delirium  and  subsultuB  are  symptoms  of  ill 
omen.  The  disease  is  particularly  fatal  in  pregnant  women  and  abortion 
usually  takes  place.  It  is  not,  however,  uniformly  so,  and  I  have  twice  known 
severe  casee  to  recover  after  miscarriage.  Moreover,  abortion  is  not  inevitable. 
Very  severe  pharyngitis  sad  laryngitis  are  fatal  complications. 

Death  results  in  the  early  stage  from  the  action  of  the  poison  upoD  the 
nervous  system.  In  the  later  stages  it  usually  occurs  about  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  day,  at  the  height  of  the  eruption.  In  children,  and  occasionally  in 
adults,  the  laryngeal  and  pulmonary  complications  prove  fatal, 

Diagnosii. — During  an  epidemic  the  initial  chill,  the  headache  and  back- 
ache, and  the  vomiting  at  once  put  the  physician  on  his  guard. 

The  initial  rashes  may  load  to  error.  The  scarlatinal  rash  has  rarely  the 
extent  and  never  the  persistence  of  the  rasii  in  trae  pcarlet  fever.  I  have 
known  the  rash  of  measles  to  be  mistaken  for  the  initial  rash  of  small-pox. 
The  general  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  presence  of  coryza,  conjunctivitis 
and  Koplik's  sign,  may  be  better  guides  than  the  rash  itself. 

Malignant  iijemorrha^ic  HmiilUjHi.v  may  prove  fatal  iH^fnro  the  characteristic 
rash  appears.  Of  27  cafies  of  purpura  variolosa,  in  only  one,  in  which  death 
occurred  on  the  third  day,  did  inspection  fail  to  show  the  papules.  In  3 
cases  dying  on  the  fourth  day  the  characteristic  papular  rash  was  noticed.  It 
may  be  difficult  or  impos-sible  to  recognize  this  form  of  hwrnorrhagic  small- 
pox from  htemorrkagic  scarirt  fever  or  hfniorrhuglc  measles,  though  in  the 
latter  there  is  rarely  so  constant  involvement  of  the  mucous  membranes. 

Xaturaliy  enough,  as  they  are  allied  affections,  varicella  is  the  diEoase 
which  most  frequently  leads  to  error.  Particularly  has  this  been  the  case  in 
the  mild  epidemic  which  has  prevailed  during  the  past  three  years.  A  negro 
patient  was  admitted  to  my  wards  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  disease.  Small- 
pox was  not  prevalent  at  the  time,  and  the  case  was  regarded  as  one  of  vari- 
cella. Subsequently  eight  cases  appeared,  several  of  exceeding  mildness,  but 
oar  mistake  was  forcibly  brought  home  to  us  by  the  occurrence,  in  a  man 
irho  had  been  exposed  in  the  ward,  of  a  case  of  confliipnt  small-pox  of  great 
severity.  The  following  points  are  to  be  borne  in  mind:  first,  the  experience 
of  the  past  few  years  has  shown  that  very  mild  epidemics  of  true  smalt-pox 
may  onxur;  secondly,  any  large  numlwr  of  cases  of  a  contagious  disease  with 
a  pustular  eruption  occurring  in  adults  is  strongly  in  favor  of  small-pox. 
The  characters  of  the  rash  are  of  less  value.  Its  abundance  on  the  trunk  in 
varicella  ie  important.  At  the  outset  the  papules  have  rarely  the  shotty,  hard 
feel  of  small-pox.  The  vesicles  are  more  su|>erficial,  the  infiltrated  areola 
is  not  BO  intense  nor  so  constant,  and  as  a  rule  the  |)ocks  may  he  seen  in  the 
same  patient  in  all  stages  of  development.  The  longer  period  of  invasion,  the 
prodromal  rashes,  the  great  intensity  of  the  onset  arc  also  important  points 
in  small-pox.  But,  as  I  liave  said,  there  arc  mild  epidemics  in  which  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  recognition  of  the  nature  of  the  outbreak  is  sometimes 
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only  confirmed  hj  the  appearaoce  of  a  severe  case  of  the  confluent  or  of  the 
hcemorrhagic  form. 

The  disease  may  be  mistaken  for  cerebrospinal  fever,  in  which  purpuric 
Bymptoms  are  not  uncommon.  A  four-year-old  child  was  taken  suddenly  ill 
with  fever,  pains  in  the  back  and  bead,  and  on  the  second  or  third  day 
petecbiie  appeared  on  the  skin.  There  were  retraction  of  the  head  and  marked 
rigidity  of  the  limbs.  The  htemorrhagee  became  more  abundant;  and  finally 
hnmatemesia  occurred  and  the  child  died  on  the  sixth  day.  At  the  post 
mortem  there  were  no  lesions  of  cerebro-spioal  fever,  and  in  the  deeply  beemor- 
rhagic  ekin  the  papules  could  be  readily  seen.  The  post  mortem  diagnosis 
of  small-pox  was  unhappily  confirmed  by  the  mother  taking  the  disease  and 
dying  of  it. 

Pitstular  Syphilides. — A  very  copious  pustular  rash  in  syphilis  may  resem- 
ble variola,  particularly  if  accompanied  by  fever,  but  the  history  and  the  dis- 
tribution, particularly  the  slight  amount  on  the  face,  leave  no  question  as  to 
the  diagnosis. 

Pustyiar  glanders  has  been  mistaken  for  small-pox.  In  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  kind  in  Montreal  there  was  a  widespread  pustular  eruption, 
which  we  thought  at  first  was  small-pox,  hut  the  subsequent  course  and  the 
fact  that  there  was  glanders  among  the  horses  in  the  stable  led  to  the  correct 
diagnosis.  The  eruption  resembled  exactly  that  described  in  Rayer's  mono- 
graph (Dela  Morve,  1837). 

Impetigo  contagiosa  is  stated  to  have  been  mistaken  for  variola. 

PropfaylaxiB. — Thorough  vaccination  and  re-vaccination  are  the  most  im- 
portant preventive  measures.  All  those  exposed  to  infection  should  be  vacci- 
nated at  once,  as  four  days  after  exposure  a  successful  vaccination  may  pro- 
tect from  the  disease.  During  epidemics  general  vaccination  of  the  com- 
munity should  be  done  and  special  care  taken  to  recognize  mild  cases.  Those 
who  have  been  exposed  should  he  isolated  for  sixteen  days.  Isolation  of  those 
with  the  disease  should  lie  rigid  and,  if  possible,  they  should  be  placed  in  a 
special  hospital.  The  attendants  should  wear  gowns  and  caps;  rubber  gloves 
are  an  advantage.  The  linen  shonld  be  placed  in  carbolic  acid  solution  (S 
per  cent.)  and  boiled  afterwards.  Dressings  should  be  burned.  The  patient 
should  not  be  discharged  until  all  the  crusts  are  removed;  a  thorough  spong- 
ing with  carbolic  solution  (2  per  cent.)  is  advisable. 

Treatment. — Oenebat.  Considerationb. — Segregation  in  special  hospitals 
is  imperative.  In  the  case  of  local  outbreaks  temporary  barracks  or  tents 
may  be  constructed. 

We  have  no  specific  treatment.  There  should  be  abundance  of  fresh  air; 
the  diet  should  he  liquid  and  large  amounts  of  water  and  cold  drinks  given. 
A  calomel  and  saline  purge  is  advisable  at  the  onset  and  later  the  bowels 
should  he  kept  open  by  salines.   With  severe  tosamia  alcohol  shonld  be  given. 

In  the  early  stages  two  symptoms  call  for  treatment:  the  pain  in  the 
back,  which,  if  not  relieved  by  phenacetine  (gr.  v,  0.3  gm.),  requires  opium 
in  some  form,  as  advised  by  Sydenham;  and  the  vomiting,  which  is  very 
difficult  to  check  and  may  be  uncontrollable.  Nothing  should  be  given  except 
a  little  ice  and  champagne,  and  it  usually  stops  with  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption. 

For  the  fever,  cold  sponging  or  the  tub  bath  may  be  used;  when  there  is 
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mncli  delirium  with  high  fever  the  latter  or  the  cold  pack  is  preferable.  In 
some  casefl,  particularly  with  ^''vere  toxiemia  and  marked  eruption,  the  con- 
tinuous warm  bath  ie  advisable. 

The  treatment  of  the  eruption  is  important.  After  trying  all  sorts  of 
remedies,  such  as  puncturing  the  pustules  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  treating 
them  with  iodine  and  various  ointments,  I  came  to  Sydenham's  conclusion 
that  in  guarding  the  face  against  being  disfigured  by  the  scars  "the  only 
effect  of  oils,  liniments,  and  the  like  was  to  make  the  white  scurfs  slower  in 
coming  oS."  The  constant  application  on  the  face  and  hands  of  lint  soaked 
in  cold  water,  to  which  antiseptics  such  as  carbolic  acid  (3  per  cent.) 
or  bichloride  of  mercury  (1  to  6,0001  may  be  added,  is  perhaps  the 
most  suitable  local  treatment.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  the  patient,  and  for 
the  face  it  is  well  to  make  a  mask  of  lint,  which  can  then  be  covered  with 
oiled  ailk.  When  the  crusts  begin  to  form,  the  chief  point  is  to  keep  them 
thoroughly  moist,  which  may  be  done  with  oil  or  glycerin.  This  prevents  the 
desiccation  and  diffusion  of  the  flakes  .of  epidermis.  Vaseline  is  particularly 
useful,  and  at  this  stage  may  be  freely  used  upon  the  face.  It  also  relieves  the 
itching.  For  the  odor,  which  is  sometimes  so  characteristic  and  disagreeable, 
the  dilute  carbolic  solutions  are  probably  best.  If  the  eruption  is  abundant  on 
the  scalp,  the  hair  should  be  cut  short  to  prevent  matting  and  decomposition 
of  the  crusts.  When  suppuration  is  marked  the  continuous  warm  bath  (95°) 
is  usefni.  Boric  acid,  alum  or  potassium  permanganate  may  be  added  to  the 
water. 

The  papules  do  not  maturate  so  well  when  protected  from  the  light,  and 
for  centuries  attempts  have  been  made  to  modify  the  course  of  the  pustules  by 
either  excluding  the  light  or  by  changing  its  character.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
JcAin  of  Gadd^en  recommended  wrapping  the  patient  in  red  flannel,  and 
treated  in  this  way  the  son  of  Edward  I.  It  was  an  old  practice  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Arabians  to  cover  the  exposed  parts  of  small-pox  patients 
with  gold-leaf.  Lutzenberg,  a  distinguished  New  Orleans  physician,  in 
1832  treated  patients  by  exclusion  of  the  sunlight.  Recently  the  red-light 
treatment  of  the  disease  has  been  advocated  by  Finsen.  The  statements  do 
not  agree  as  to  its  value.  Nash  states  that  the  course  of  the  rash  may  be 
modified  by  the  treatment,  but  Bicketts  and  Byles  could  see  no  influence 
whatever,  even  in  cases  taken  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Co MPI.I CATIONS, — If  the  diarrhoea  is  severe  in  children,  paregoric  may  be 
given.  When  the  pulse  becomes  feeble  and  rapid,  stimulants  may  be  freely 
given.  The  maniacal  delirium  may  require  chloroform  or  morphia,  but  for 
less  intense  nervous  symptoms  the  bath  or  cold  pack  is  the  best.  For  the 
severe  hsemorrhages  of  the  malignant  cases  nothing  can  be  done,  and  it  is 
only  cruel  to  drench  the  unfortunate  patient  with  iron,  ergot,  and  other  drugs. 
Symptoms  of  obstruction  in  the  larynx,  usually  from  oedema,  may  call  for 
tracheotomy.  In  the  late  stages  of  the  disease,  should  the  patient  be  extremely 
debilitated  and  the  subject  of  abscesses  and  bed-sores,  he  may  he  placed  on  a 
water-bed  or  treated  in  the  continuous  warm  bath. 

The  care  of  the  eyes  is  most  important.  The  lids  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  the  conjunctivaB  washed  with  a  warm  solution  of  salt  or  boraeic 
acid.  In  the  confluent  cases  the  eyelids  are  much  swollen  and  glued  together, 
and  it  u  only  constant  watchfulness  which  prevents  keratitis.     The  edges  of 
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the  lids  should  be  smeared  with  vaseline.  The  mouth  and  throat  should  be 
kept  clean,  a  potassium  permanganate  or  carbolic  mouth  wash  and  gargle 
used,  and  the  treatment  of  the  nose  with  glycerin  or  sweet  oil  should  be  begun 
early,  as  it  prevents  the  formation  of  hard  crusts.  Douching  the  nose  with  a 
warm  alkaline  solution  la  helpful. 

The  treatment  in  the  stage  of  convalescence  is  important.  Frequent  bath- 
ing helps  to  soften  the  crusts,  and  the  skin  may  be  oiled  daily.  Convalescence 
should  not  be  considered  established  until  the  skin  is  perfectly  smooth  and 
clean  and  free  from  any  trace  of  scabs.  ■ 

n.     TAOOINIA    (Oow.pox)— VAOOINATION 

Definition. — An  eruptive  disease  of  the  cow,  the  virus  o£  which,  inoculated 
into  man  (vaccination),  produces  a  local  pock  with  constitutional  disturbance, 
which  affords  protection,  more  or  less  permanent,  against  small-pox. 

The  vaccine  is  got  either  directly  from  the  calf — animal  lymph — in  which 
the  disease  is  propagated  at  regular  stations,  or  is  obtained  from  persons  vac- 
cinated (humanized  lymph). 

History. — For  centuries  it  had  been  a  popular  belief  among  farmer  folk 
that  cow-pox  protected  against  small-pox.  The  notorious  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, replying  to  some  joker  who  suggested  that  she  would  lose  her  occupation 
if  she  was  disfigured  with  small-pox,  said  that  she  was  not  afraid  of  the  dis* 
ease,  as  she  had  had  a  disease  that  protected  her  against  small-pox.  Jesty.  a 
Dorsetshire  farmer,  had  had  cow-pox,  and  in  1774  vaccinated  successfully  his 
wife  and  two  sons,  Plett,  in  Holstein,  in  1791,  also  successfully  vaccinated 
three  children.  When  Jenner  was  a  student  at  Sodbury,  a  young  girl,  who 
came  for  advice,  when  small-pox  was  mentioned,  exclaimed,  "I  cannot  take 
that  disease,  for  I  have  bad  cow-pox."  Jenner  subsequently  mentioned  the 
subject  to  Hunter,  who  in  reply  gave  the  famous  advice:  "Bo  not  think,  but 
try;  be  patient,  be  accurate."  As  early  as  1780  the  idea  of  the  protective 
power  of  vaccination  was  firmly  impressed  on  .Tenner's  mind.  The  problem 
which  occupied  his  attention  for  many  years  was  brought  to  a  practical  issue 
when,  on  May  14,  1796,  he  took  matter  from  the  hand  of  a  dairy-maid,  Sarah 
Nelmes,  who  had  cow-pox,  and  inoculated  a  boy  named  James  Phipps,  aged 
eight  years.  On  July  1st,  matter  was  taken  from  a  amall-pox  pustule  and 
inserted  into  the  hoy,  but  no  disease  followed.  In  1798  appeared  An  Inquin" 
into  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Variola  Vaccinss,  a  Disease  discovered  in 
some  of  the  Western  Counties  of  England,  particularly  Gloucestershire,  and 
known  by  the  Name  of  Cow-pox  (pp.  iv,  75,  four  plates,  4to,   London,  1798). 

In  the  United  States  cow-pox  was  introduced  by  Benjamin  Waterhouse, 
Professor  of  Physic  at  Harvard,  who  on  July  8,  1800,  vaccinated  seven  of  his 
children.  In  Boston  on  August  IG,  180S,  nineteen  boys  were  inoculated  witli 
the  cow-pox.  On  November  9th  twelve  of  them  were  inoculated  with  small- 
pox; nothing  followed,  A  control  experiment  was  made  by  inoculating  two 
anvaccinated  hoys  with  the  same  small-pox  virus ;  both  took  the  disease.  The 
nineteen  children  of  August  16th  were  again  unsuccessfully  inoculated  with 
f reah  vims  from  these  two  boys.  This  is  one  of  the  most  crucial  experiments 
in  the  history  of  vaccination,  and  fully  justi6ed  the  conclusion  of  the  Board 
of  Health — cow-pox  is  a  complete  security  against  the  smalUpox. 
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Practitioners  should  familiarize  themselves  with  the  literature  on  vaccina- 
tion. The  centenary  number  of  the  British  Medical  Journal  is  particularly 
valuable  (1896).  The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  vaccination  (1897), 
the  exhaustive  articles  in  Allbutt  and  Hollcston'B  Sj'stem  by  T.  D,  Acland, 
Oopeman  and  McVail,  and  Cory's  monograph  on  the  subject  afford  a  large 
body  of  material.  To  the  public  health  officials  who  wish  for  distribution 
in  handy  shape  Facts  about  Small-pox  and  Vaccination  leaflets  issued  by  the 
British  Medical  Association  will  be  of  the  greatest  value.  The  Vaccination 
Law  of  the  German  Empire,  printed  in  English  (Berlin,  B.  Paul,  1904),  con- 
tains important  information  and  statistics. 

Katnre  o(  Vaccinia. — Is  cow-pox  a  separate  independent  disease,  or  is  it 
only  small-poz  modified  by  passing  through  the  cow?  In  spite  of  a  host  of 
observations,  this  question  is  not  yet  settled.  The  experiments  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  groups.  First,  those  in  which  the  inoculation  of  the  small-pox 
matter  in  the  heifer  produced  pocks  corresponding  in  all  respects  to  the  vac- 
cine vesicleB.  Lymph  from  the  first  calf  inoculated  into  a  second  or  third 
produced  the  characteristic  lesions  of  cow-pox,  and  from  the  iirst,  second,  or 
third  animal  lymph  used  to  vaccinate  a  child  produced  a  typical  localized 
vaccine  vesicle  without  any  of  the  generalized  features  of  smalt-pox.  The 
experiments  of  Cecly,  of  Babcoek,  and  many  other  workers  seem  to  leave  no 
(lucstion  whatever  that  typical  vaccinia  may  be  produced  in  the  calf  by  the 
inoculation  of  variolous  matter.  A  great  deal  of  the  vaccine  material  at  one 
time  in  use  in  England  was  obtained  in  this  way.  Secondly,  against  this  are 
urged  Chauveau's  Lyons  experiments.  Seventeen  young  animals  were  inocu- 
lated with  the  virus  of  small-pox.  Small  reddish  papules  occurred  which  die- 
appeared  rapidly,  but  the  animals  did  not  acquire  cow-pox.  Fifteen  of  the 
seventeen  animals  were  also  vaccinated.  Of  these  only  one  showed  a  typical 
cow-pox  eruption.  To  determine  the  nature  of  the  original  papules  one  was 
excised  and  inoculated  into  a  non-vaccinated  child,  which  developed  as  a 
result  generalized  confluent  small-pox.  A  second  child  inoculated  from  the 
primary  pustule  of  the  first  child  developed  discrete  small-pox.  The  French 
still  hold  to  the  Lyons  experiments  as  demonstrating  the  duality  of  the  dia- 
easee. 

The  weight  of  evidence  favors  the  view  that  cow-pox  and  horee-pox  are 
variola  modified  by  transmission;  or,  as  has  been  suggested,  "small-pox  and 
vaccinia  are  both  of  them  descended  from  a  common  stock — from  an  ancestor, 
for  instance — which  resembled  vaccinia  far  more  than  it  resembled  small- 
pox"  (Copeman). 

The  bodies  described  by  Guarnier!  have  been  very  thoroughly  studied  by 
Councilman  and  his  colleagues,  who  regard  them  as  forms  of  a  protozoon — 
Cyioryctes  vaccinia — with  a  well-characterized  development  cycle,  increasing 
in  size  until  they  undergo  segmentation. 

Formal  VaccinatioD. — Period  of  Incubation. — At  first  there  may  be  a 
little  irritation  at  the  site  of  inoculation,  which  sub^iidcs. 

Period  op  EnumoN. — On  the  third  day,  as  a  rule,  a  papule  is  seen  sur- 
rounded by  a  reddish  zone.  This  gradually  increases,  and  on  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day  shows  a  definiie  vesicle,  the  margins  of  which  arc  raised  while  the 
centre  is  depressed.  By  the  eighth  day  the  vesicle  has  attained  its  maximum 
size.     It  is  round  and  distended  with  a  limpid  fluid,  the  margin  bard  and 
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prominent,  and  the  umbilication  is  more  distincl.  By  the  tenth  day  the  vesi- 
cle IB  fitill  large  and  1b  surrounded  by  an  extensive  areola.  The  contents  have 
now  become  purulent.  The  skin  is  also  swollen,  indurated,  and  often  painful. 
On  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  the  hyperemia  diminisheB,  the  lymph  becomes 
more  opaque  and  begins  to  dry.  By  the  end  of  the  second  week  the  vesicle  ia 
converted  into  a  brownlBh  scab,  which  gradually  becomes  dry  and  hard,  and  in 
about  a  week  (that  is,  about  the  twenty-first  or  twenty-fifth  day  from  the 
vaccination)  separates  and  leaves  a  circular  pitted  scar.  If  the  points  of  in- 
oculation have  been  close  together,  the  vesicles  fuse  and  may  form  a  large  com- 
bined vesicle.  Constitutional  symptomB  of  a  more  or  leas  marked  degree  fol- 
low the  vaccination.  Usually  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  the  temperature 
rises,  and  may  persist,  increasing  until  the  eighth  or  ninth  day.  There  ia  a 
marked  leucocytosis.  In  children  it  is  common  to  have  with  the  fever  rest- 
lessness, particularly  at  night,  and  irritability;  but  as  a  rule  these  symptoms 
are  trivial.  If  the  inoculation  is  made  on  the  arm,  the  axillary  glands  be- 
come large  and  sore;  if  on  the  leg,  the  inguinal  glands.  Immunity  ib  not 
necessarily  complete  at  once  after  vaccination;  it  may  take  as  long  as  three 
weeks;  on  the  other  hand,  a  person  exposed  to  small-pox  and  BucceBsfully 
vaccinated  at  once  may  escape  entirely,  or  the  two  diseases  may  run  concur- 
rently, with  the  small-pox  much  modified.  The  duration  of  the  immunity 
is  extremely  variable,  differing  in  different  individuals.  In  some  instances 
it  is  permanent,  but  a  majority  of  persons  within  ten  or  twelve  years  again 
become  susceptible. 

Bevaccination  should  be  performed  between  the  tenth  and  fifteenth  year, 
and  whenever  small-pox  is  epidemic.  The  susceptibility  to  revaccination  is 
very  general.  In  1891-'93  vaccination  pustules  developed  in  BS.'i  per  cent,  of 
the  newly  enrolled  troops  of  the  German  army,  most  of  whom  had  been  vac- 
cinated twice  in  their  lives  before.  The  vesicle  in  revaccination  is  usually 
smaller,  has  less  induration  and  hyperemia,  and  the  resulting  scar  is  less  per- 
fect. Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  watch  the  vesicle  of  revaccination,  as 
it  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  spurious  pock  is  formed,  which  reaches  ita 
height  early  and  dries  to  a  scab  by  the  eighth  or  ninth  day. 

Irregiilar  Vaccination. — (a)  Looal  Yabiations. — We  occasionally  meet 
with  instances  in  which  the  vesicle  develops  rapidly  with  much  itching,  has 
not  the  characteristic  flattened  appearance,  the  lymph  early  becomes  opaque, 
and  the  crust  forms  by  the  seventh  or  eighth  day.  The  evolution  of  the  pocks 
may  be  abnormally  slow.  In  such  cases  the  operation  should  again  be  per- 
formed with  fresh  lymph.  The  contents  of  the  vesicles  may  be  watery  and 
bloody.  In  the  involution  the  bruising  or  irritation  of  the  pocks  may  lead  to 
ulceration  and  inflammation.  A  very  rare  event  is  the  recurrence  of  the  pock 
in  the  same  place.     Sutton  reports  four  such  recurrences  within  six  months. 

(b)  Generalized  Vaccinia. — It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  vesicles  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  primary  sore.  Less  common  ib  a  true  generalized  pustular  rash, 
developing  in  different  parte  of  the  body,  often  beginning  about  the  wrists  and 
on  the  back.  The  secondary  pocks  may  continue  to  make  their  appearance  for 
five  or  six  weeks  after  vaccination.  In  children  the  disease  may  prove  fataL 
They  may  be  most  abundant  on  the  vaccinated  limb,  and  occur  usually  about 
the  eighth  to  the  tenth  day. 

(c)  Complications. — In  unhealthy  subjects,  or  aa  a  result  of  uncleanli* 
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Dees,  OT  sometimes  injury,  the  veeicleB  inSame  and  deep  excavated  ulcers 
result.  Sloughing  and  deep  cellulitis  may  follow.  In  debilitated  children 
there  may  he  with  thia  a  purpuric  rash.  Acland  thus  arrangea  the  dates  at 
which  the  possible  eruptions  and  complications  may  be  looked  for:, 

1.  During  the  first  three  days:  Erythema;  urticaria;  vesicular  and  bul- 
lous eruptions;  invaccinated  erysipelas. 

2.  After  the  third  day  and  until  the  pock  reaches  maturity:  Urticaria; 
lichen  urticatus,  erythema  multiforme;  accidental  erysipelas. 

3.  About  the  end  of  the  first  week:  Generalized  vaccinia;  impetigo;  vac- 
cinal ulceration;  glandular  abscess;  septic  infections;  gangrene. 

4.  After  the  involution  of  the  pocks :  Invaccinated  diseases — for  example, 
syphilis. 

(d)  TfiANSMisaroN  op  Diseases  bt  Vaccination, — Syphihs  has  un- 
doubtedly been  transmitted  by  vaccination,  but  such  instances  are  very  rare, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  cases  of  alleged  vacci no-syphilis  must  be  thrown 
nut.  The  question  has  now  become  really  of  minor  importance  since  the  wide- 
spread use  of  animal  lymph.  Dr.  Cory's  sad  experiment  may  here  be  referred 
to.  He  vaccinated  himself  four  times  from  syphilitic  children.  With  the  first 
vaccination  followed,  but  no  syphilis.  Two  other  attempts  (negative)  were 
made.  The  fourth  time  he  was  vaccinated  from  a  child  the  subject  of  con- 
genital syphilis.  The  lymph  was  taken  from  the  child's  arm  with  care,  avoid- 
ing any  contamination  with  blood.  At  two  of  the  points  of  insertion  red 
papules  appeared  on  the  twenty-first  day.  On  the  thirty-eight  day  a  little 
ulcer  was  found,  which  Sir  Jonathan  Hutchinson  decided  was  syphilitic.  The 
diseased  parts  were  then  removed.  By  the  fiftieth  day  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms were  well  marked. 

Among  the  differences  between  vacci  no-syphilis  and  vaccination  ulcers  the 
most  important  is  perhaps  that  the  chancre  never  appears  before  the  fifteenth 
day,  usually  not  until  from  three  to  five  weeks,  whereas  the  ulceration  of 
ordinary  vaccination  is  present  by  the  twelfth  or  fifteenth  day.  The  loss  of 
substance  in  the  chancre  is  usually  quite  superficial  and  the  induration  very 
parchment-like  and  specific,  with  but  a  slight  inflammatory  areola.  The 
glandular  swelling,  too,  is  constant  and  indolent,  while  in  the  vaccination 
ulcer  it  is  often  absent,  or,  when  present,  chiefly  inflammatory. 

Tuberculosis. — "No  undoubted  case  of  invaccinated  tubercle  was  brought 
before  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Vaccination"  (Acland).  The  risk  of  trans- 
mitting tuberculosis  from  the  calf  is  so  slight  that  it  need  not  be  considered. 
The  transmission  of  leprosy  by  vaccination  is  doubtful. 

The  observations  on  the  presence  of  actinomycea  in  vaccine  virus  have  been 
confirmed  by  W.  T.  Howard,  Jr.,  who  found  it  24  times  in  95  cultures  from 
the  virus  of  five  producers  in  the  United  States. 

TetanuK. — McFarland  collected  95  cases,  practically  all  American.  Sixty- 
three  occurred  in  1901,  a  majority  of  which  could  be  traced  to  one  source 
of  supply,  in  which  R.  W.  Wilson  demonstrated  the  tetanus  bacillus.  Most  of 
the  cases  occurred  about  Philadelphia.  Since  that  dale  very  few  cases  have 
been  reported.  The  occurrence  of  this  terrible  complication  emphasizes  the 
necessity  of  the  most  scrupulous  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  animal  virus, 
as  the  tetanus  bacillus  is  almost  constantly  present  iz  the  intestines  of 
cattle.         _ 
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(e)  Influence  of  Vaooination  upon  Other  Diseases. — A  qaieecent 
malady  may  be  lighted  into  activity  by  vaccination.  This  has  happened  with 
congenital  syphilis,  occasionally  with  tubcrculosie.  An  old  idea  was  prevalent 
that  vaccination  had  a  beneficial  influence  upon  exiating  diseases.  Thomas 
Archer,  the  first  medical  graduate  in  the  United  States,  recommended  it  in 
whooping-cough,  and  said  that  it  had  cured  sis  or  eight  cases  in  his  hands. 
At  the  height  of  the  vaccination  convulsions  may  occur  and  be  followed  by 
hemiplegia, 

leofaniqne. — That  part  of  the  arm  about  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  is 
usually  selected  for  the  operation.  Mothers  "in  society"  prefer  to  have  girl 
babies  vaccinated  on  the  leg.  The  skin  should  be  cleansed  and  put  upon  the 
stretch.  Then,  with  a  scalpel,  needle,  or  the  ivory  point,  cross-acratchps  or 
superficial  incisions  should  be  made  in  one  or  more  places.  Four  points  of 
insertion,  an  inch  apart,  are  best.  When  glycerin  lymph  is  used  the  drops 
may  be  placed  on  the  skin  first  and  the  incisions  then  made.  When  the  lymph 
has  dried  on  the  points  it  ia  best  to  moisten  it  in  warm  water.  The  clothing 
of  the  child  should  not  be  adjusted  until  the  spot  has  dried,  and  it  should  be 
protected  for  a  day  or  two  with  lint  or  a  soft  handkerchief.  When  the  vesicle 
forms  it  can  be  protected  by  sterile  gauze  held  in  place  by  strapping.  If  ery- 
sipelas ia  prevalent,  or  if  there  are  cases  of  suppuration  in  the  same  house,  it 
is  well  to  apply  a  pad  of  antiseptic  cotton.  Vaccination  is  usually  performed 
between  the  fourth  and  sixth  month.  If  unsuccessful,  it  should  be  repeated 
from  time  to  time.  It  should  be  postponed  if  the  child  has  any  ailment  or 
Buflfers  from  syphilis  or  a  skin  disease.  Revaccination  should  be  done  at  the 
age  of  nine  years.  A  person  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  small-pox  should 
always  be  revaccinated.  This,  if  successful,  will  usually  protect;  but  not 
always.  The  eases  in  which  small-pox  is  taken  within  a  few  years  after  vac- 
cination are  probably  instances  of  spurious  vaccination. 

The  Valne  of  Vaccination. — Sanitation  cannot  account  for  the  diminu- 
tion  in  small-pox  and  for  the  low  rate  of  mortality.  Isolation,  of  course,  is  a 
useful  auxiliary,  but  it  is  no  substitute.  Vaccination  is  not  claimed  to  be  an 
invariable  and  permanent  preventive  of  emall-pox,  but  in  an  immense  ma- 
jority of  cases  successful  inoculation  renders  the  person  for  many  years  insus- 
ceptible. Communities  in  which  vaccination  and  revaccination  are  thoroughly 
and  systematically  carried  out  are  those  in  which  small-pox  has  the  fewest 
victims.  The  German  army  since  1874,  the  date  of  the  stringent  laws,  has 
enjoyed  practical  immunity.  On  the  other  band,  communities  in  which  vac- 
cination and  revaccination  are  persistently  neglected  are  those  in  which  epi- 
demics are  most  prevalent.  Owing  to  a  widespread  prejudice  against  vacci- 
nation in  Montreal,  there  grew  up,  between  the  years  1876  and  1884,  a  con- 
siderable unprotected  population,  and  the  materials  were  ripe  for  an  extensive 
epidemic.  The  soil  had  been  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  and  it  only 
needed  the  introduction  of  the  seed,  which  in  due  time  came  with  the  Pullman- 
car  conductor  from  Chicago,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1885.  Within  the  next 
ten  months  thousands  of  persons  were  stricken  with  the  disease,  and  3,l()4 
died.  The  statistics  from  Japan,  published  by  Krtasatu  (1!>11),  show  strik- 
ingly the  efficacy  of  vaccination  in  that  country.  In  the  Japanese  army  of 
more  than  a  million  men  in  a  war  waged  in  a  country  in  which  small-pox  was 
then  endemic  there  were  only  362  cases  and  35  deaths.     He  shows  with  great 
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^leamese  the  gradual  lessening  of  the  intensity  of  the  epidemics  in  Japan  as 
tlie  system  of  vaccination  has  been  perfected. 

Although  the  eifects  of  a  single  vaccination  may  wear  out,  as  we  say,  and 
the  individual  again  become  susceptible  to  small-pox,  yet  the  mortality  in 
such  cases  is  very  much  lower  than  in  persons  who  have  never  been  vaccinated. 
The  mortality  in  persons  who  have  been  vaccinated  ia  from  6  to  8  per  cent., 
whereas  in  the  unvaccinated  it  is  at  least  35  per  cent,  Tliere  is  evidence  that 
tlie  greater  the  number  of  marka  the  greater  the  protection  in  relation  to 
small-pox ;  thuB,  the  English  Vaccination  Report  states  that  out  of  4,764  cases 
the  death-rate  with  one  mark  was  7.6  per  cent. ;  with  two  marks,  7  per  cent ; 
with  three  marks,  4.2  per  cent. ;  with  four  marks,  2.4  per  cent.  W.  M.  Welch's 
statistics  of  5,000  cases  on  this  point  give  with  good  cicatrices  8  per  cent.; 
with  fair  cieatricefl,  14  per  cent.;  with  poor  cicatrices,  27  per  cent.;  post- 
vaccinal cases,  IG  per  cent.;  unvaccinated  cases,  58  per  cent. 


m.     VABIOELLA   (Ohleken-pox) 

Deflnitioii. — An  acute  contagions  disease,  characterized  by  an  emption  of 
vesicles  on  the  skin. 

History.— I ngrassias,  a  distinguished  Neapolitan  professor,  first  recognized 
the  disease  as  differing  from  small-pox  (1553).  Heberden  gave  it  the  name 
chicken-pox  (1767). 

Etiology.  — The  disease  occurs  in  epidemics,  but  sporadic  eases  are  also 
met  with.  It  may  prevail  at  the  same  time  as  small-pox  or  may  follow  or 
precede  epidemics  of  this  disease.  It  is  a  disease  of  childhood;  a  majority  of 
the  cases  occur  between  the  second  and  sixth  years.  Adults  who  have  not  had 
the  disease  in  childhood  are  very  liable  to  be  attacked.  The  specific  germ  has 
not  yet  been  discovered. 

Varicella  is  an  affection  distinct  from  variola  and  without'at  present  any 
relation  whatever  to  it  An  attack  of  the  one  does  not  confer  immunity  from 
an  attack  of  the  other.  A  boy,  aged  five,  was  admitted  to  St.  Thomas'  Hos- 
pital with  a  vesicular  eruption,  and  was  isolated  in  a  ward  on  the  seme  floor 
85  the  small-pox  ward.  The  disease  was  pronounced  chicken-pox,  however, 
by  Risdon  Bennett  and  Bristowe.  The  patient  was  then  removed  and  vacci- 
nated, with  a  result  of  four  vesicles  which  ran  a  pretty  normal  course.  On 
the  eighth  day  from  the  vaccination  the  child  became  feverish.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  papules  appeared  and  the  child  had  a  well-developed  attack  of 
amall-pox  with  secondary  fever  (Sharkey). 

^rmptonu. — After  a  period  of  incubation  of  ten  or  fifteen  days  the  child 
becomes  feverish  and  in  some  instances  has  a  slight  chill.  There  may  be 
vomiting,  and  pains  in  tfie  back  and  legs.  Convulsions  are  rare.  The  erup- 
tion usually  occurs  within  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  first  seen  upon  the  trunk, 
either  on  the  back  or  on  the  chest.  It  may  begin  on  the  forehead  and  face. 
At  first  in  the  form  of  raised  red  papules,  these  are  in  a  few  hours  trans- 
formed into  hemispherical  vesicles  containing  a  clear  or  turbid  fluid.  As  a 
rule  there  is  no  umhilication,  but  in  rare  instances  the  pocks  are  flat- 
tened, and  a  few  may  even  be  umbilicated.  They  are  often  ovoid  in  shape  and 
look  more  superficial  than  the  variolous  vesicles.  The  skin  in  the  neighborhood 
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is  not  often  infiltrated  or  liyperfpmic.  At  tlie  end  of  thirty-six  or  foriy-eight 
hours  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  are  purulent.  They  begin  to  shrivel,  and 
during  the  third  and  fourth  days  are  converted  into  dark  brownish  cruBts, 
which  fall  off  and  as  a  rule  leave  no  sear.  Fresh  crops  appear  during  the  first 
two  or  three  daj's  of  the  illness,  so  that  on  the  fourth  day  one  can  usually  see 
pocks  in  all  stages  of  development  and  decay.  They  are  always  discrete,  and 
the  number  may  vary  from  eight  or  ten  to  several  hundreds.  As  in  variola, 
a  scarlatinal  rash  occasionally  precedes  the  development  of  the  eruption.  The 
eruption  may  occur  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  occasionally 
in  the  larynx.  In  adults  the  disease  may  be  much  more  severe,  the  initial 
fever  high,  the  rash  very  widespread,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  com- 
paratively severe,  so  that  the  diagnosis  of  variola  may  be  made — the  so-called 
varicella  variolaformes.  The  fever  in  varicella  is  slight,  but  it  does  not  as  a 
rule  disappear  with  the  appearance  of  the  rash.  The  course  of  the  diEcase 
is  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  favorable,  and  no  ill  effects  follow.  The 
disease  may  recur  in  the  same  Individual,  There  are  instances  in  which  a 
person  has  had  three  attacks. 

There  are  one  or  two  modifications  of  the  rash  which  are  interesting.  The 
vesicles  may  become  very  large  and  develop  into  regular  bullse,  looking  not 
unlike  ecthyma  or  pemphigus  (varicella  bullosa).  The  irritation  of  the  rash 
may  be  excessive,  and  if  the  child  scratches  the  pocke  ulcerating  sores  may 
form,  which  on  healing  leave  ugly  scars.  Indeed,  cicatrices  after  chicken-pox 
are  more  common  than  after  varioloid. 

In  delicate  children,  particularly  the  tuberculous,  gangrene  {varicella 
escharotica)  may  occur  about  the  vesicles,  or  in  other  parts,  as  the  scrotum. 

Cases  have  been  described  of  hEemorrhagic  varicella  with  cutaneous  ecchy- 
moees  and  bleeding  from  the  mucous  membranes. 

Nephritis  may  occur.  Infantile  hemiplegia  has  occurred  during  an  attack 
of  the  disease.  Death  has  followed  in  an  uncomplicated  case  from  extensive 
involvement  of  the  skin. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  as  a  rule  easy,  particularly  if  the  patient 
has  been  seen  from  the  onset.  When  a  case  comes  under  observation  for  the 
first  time  with  the  rash  well  out,  there  may  be  conBiderable  difficulty.  The 
abundance  of  the  rash  on  the  trunk  in  varicella  is  most  important.  The 
pocks  in  varicella  are  more  superficial,  more  bleb-like,  have  not  so  deeply  an 
infiltrated  areola  about  them,  and  may  usually  be  seen  in  all  stages  of  devel- 
opment. They  rarely  at  the  outset  have  the  hard,  shotty  feeling  of  those  of 
amall-pox.  The  general  symptoms,  the  greater  intensity  of  the  onset,  the 
prolonged  period  of  invasion,  and  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  prodromal 
rashes  in  small-pox  are  important  points  in  the  diagnosis. 

Death  is  very  rare,  and,  unless  from  the  complications,  raises  a  suspicion 
of  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis.  Thus  of  the  116  deaths  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1903  ascribed  to  chicken-pox,  it  is  probable,  as  Tatham  suggests, 
that  many  of  these  were  from  unrecognized  small-pox. 

No  special  treatment  is  required.  If  the  rash  is  abundant  on  the  face, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  child  from  scratching  the  pustules. 
A  soothing  lotion  should  be  applied  on  lint. 
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IT.  SCAELET  FZVZB 

Definition. — An  iDfectious  disease  characterized  by  a  diffuse  esanthem 
and  ao  angina  of  variable  inteneity. 

History, — In  the  sixteenth  century  Ingrassias  of  Naples  and  Coyttarus  of 
Poitiers  recognized  the  disease;  but  Sydenham  in  1675  gave  a  full  account  of 
it  under  the  name  febris  scarlatina. 

Etiology. — No  one  of  the  acute  infections  varies  so  greatly  in  the  intensity 
of  the  outbreaks,  a  point  to  which  both  Sydenham  and  Bretonneau  called 
attention.  In  some  years  it  is  mild;  in  others,  with  equally  widespread  epi- 
demics, it  is  fearfully  malignant.  It  is  a  widespread  affection,  occurring  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  globe  and  attacking  all  races. 

Sporadic  cases  occur  from  time  to  time.  Tlie  epidemics  are  most  intense 
in  the  autumn  and  winter.  There  is  an  extraordinary  variability  in  the 
severity  of  the  outbreaks,  which  on  the  whole  appear  to  be  lessening  in  sever- 
ity; thus,  in  Boston  from  1894  to  1903  the  ratio  of  cases  per  ten  thousand  has 
ranged  from  45.80  to  16.18,  and  the  mortality  from  3.94  to  .GO.  In  England 
and  Wales  the  disease  is  declining.  In  1883  there  were  over  12,000  deaths;  in 
1903,  4,158;  in  1909,  3,215,  and  in  1910  it  was  50  per  cent,  less  than  in 
1901.  Newsholme  attributes  this  in  part  to  the  general  improvement  in  sani- 
tation in  the  home  and  to  hospital  isolation,  and  in  part  to  the  striking  decline 
in  the  severity  of  the  disesse. 

Seibert's  studies  in  New  York  show  that  the  disease  increases  steadily 
from  week  to  week  until  the  middle  of  May;  the  frequency  diminishes  gradu- 
ally until  the  end  of  June,  and  gradually  increaacs  through  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December.  He  associates  the  remarkable  dn>p  in  July,  August,  and 
September  with  the  closure  of  the  schools  and  the  cessation  of  the  dally  con- 
gregation of  infectious  material  in  small  areas — school-houses  and  play- 
grounds— for  BO  many  hours  each  day. 

AoE  is  the  most  important  predisposing  factor.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
fatal  cases  are  under  the  tenth  year.  Sucklings  are  rarely  attacked-  The 
general  liability  to  the  disease  in  childhood  ir  less  widespread  than  in  measles. 
Many  escape  in  childhood;  others  escape  until  adult  life;  some  never  take  it. 

Family  acscEPiiBiLiTT  is  not  infrequently  illustrated  by  the  death  in 
rapid  succession  of  four  or  five  members.  On  the  other  hand,  individual  re- 
Bistance  is  common,  and  many  physicians  constantly  exposed  escape.  An  at- 
tack as  a  rule  confers  subsequent  immunity.  In  rare  instances  there  have 
been  one  or  even  two  recurrences. 

The  natives  of  India  are  said  to  enjoy  comparative  immunity. 

Infectivitt. — It  is  not  yet  accurately  known  where  in  the  body  the  poison 
is  formed.  It  is  probably  given  off  with  the  secretions  of  the  nose,  throat,  and 
respiratory  tract.  The  mild  angina  of  the  ambulatory  cases  may  convey  the 
disease,  and  in  this  way  it  is  spread  in  schools,  and  the  "return  cases"  may 
find  in  this  way  their  explanation.  Much  more  attention  has  been  paid  of  late 
to  this  aspect  of  the  scarlatinal  infection,  and  it  has  even  been  suggested 
that  the  skin  is  only  infective  by  contamination  with  the  secretions.  The 
general  opinion,  however,  is  that  the  poison  is  given  off  chiefly  from  the  akin, 
particularly  when  desquamating.     Unlike  measles,  the  g;erm  is  very  resistant 
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and  clings  tenaciously  to  clothing,  to  bedding,  the  furniture  of  the  room,  etc. 
Even  after  the  most  complete  disinfection  possible,  children  who  have  been 
removed  from  an  infected  house  may  catch  the  disease  on  their  return.  The 
possibility  here  of  throat  and  nose  infection  must  be  considered.  The  in- 
tractable character  of  the  naeal  discharge  after  scarlet  fever  is  well  recognized 
and  this  secretion  appears  to  be  highly  infectious.  The  chief  organisnia  in  it 
are  streptococci.  A  third  person  may  convey  the  disease,  but  undoubted  in- 
stances are  rare.  I  recall  one  instance  in  which  I  could  have  been  the  only 
passible  medium. 

The  disease  is  stated  to  have  been  conveyed  by  milk.  Of  99  epideniics 
studied  by  Kober  the  disease  prevailed  in  fiS  either  at  the  dairy  or  the  milk 
farm.  There  appear  to  be  two  groups  of  cases :  first,  genuine  scarlet  fever,  in 
which  the  infection  is  conveyed  through  the  milk  having  come  in  contact  with 
infected  persons;  and,  secondly,  outbreaks  of  an  infection  resembling  scarlet 
fever,  due  to  disease  of  the  udder  of  the  cows. 

By  SURGICAL  SCARLATINA,  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  professinn 
by  Sir  James  Paget  in  1864,  is  understood  an  erythematous  eruption  follow- 
ing an  operation  or  occurring  during  septic  infection.  It  differs  from  medical 
scarlatina  in  the  large  number  of  adults  attacked,  the  shorter  incubation,  the 
mildness  of  the  throat  symptoms,  the  starting  of  the  eruption  at  the  wound, 
and  the  precocious  deequamation.  Alice  Hamilton,  after  analyzing  17-1  cases 
reported  in  the  literature,  concludes  that  the  eruption  is  most  fretjueutly  duo 
to  septic  infection  and  is  not  truly  aoarlntiiial,  and  that  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  disease  was  undoubtedly  scarlatina  there  is  no  convincing  evidence 
that  the  relation  between  the  wound  and  the  scarlet  fever  was  anything  more 
than  one  of  coincidence. 

The  SPECIFIC  GERM  is  not  known.  It  is  claimed  to  be  only  a  modified 
streptococcus  infection.  The  streptococcus  pyogenes  has  often  been  found  in 
tlie  blood  during  life  and  after  death,  and  it  is  constantly  present  in  the 
throat  in  severe  cases;  but  there  is  no  agreement  on  the  subject  among  the 
best  workers. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — Except  in  the  htemorrhagic  form,  the  skin  after  death 
shows  no  traces  of  the  rash.  There  are  no  specific  lesions.  Those  which 
occur  in  the  internal  organs  are  due  partly  to  the  fever  and  partly  to  infection 
with  pus-organisms. 

The  anatomical  changes  in  the  throat  are  those  of  simple  inflammation, 
follicular  tonsillitis,  and,  in  extreme  grades,  of  diphtheroid  angina.  In 
severe  cases  there  are  intense  lymphadenitis  and  much  inflammatory  oedem^  of 
the  tissues  of  the  neck,  which  may  go  on  to  suppuration,  or  even  to  gangrene. 
Streptococci  are  found  abundantly  in  the  glands  and  in  the  foci  of  suppura- 
tion. The  lymph  glands  and  the  lymphoid  tissue  may  show  hyperplasia 
and  the  spleen,  liver,  and  other  organs  may  be  the  seat  of  widespread  focal 
necroses. 

Endocarditis  and  pericarditis  are  not  infrequent.  Myocardial  changes  arc 
less  common.  The  renal  clianges  will  be  considered  wiUi  the  disease  of  the 
kidney. 

Affections  of  the  respiratory  organs  are  not  frequent.  When  death  results 
from  the  pseudo-membranous  angina,  broncho-pneumonia  is  not  uncommon. 
Cerebro-epinal  changes  are  rare. 
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Sjnnptoms. — TwrDBATiON. — "From  one  to  seven  days,  oftenest  two  to 
four."     McUoLlom  considered  the  usual  period  to  be  ten  to  fourteen  days. 

Invabion. — The  onset  is  as  a  rule  sudden.  It  may  be  preceded  by  a 
slight,  scarcely  noticeable,  indisposition.  An  actual  chill  is  rare.  Vomiting 
is  one  of  the  most  constant  initial  symptoms;  convulsions  are  common.  The 
'ever  is  intense;  rising  rapidly,  it  may  on  the  first  day  reach  104°  or  even 
105°.  The  skin  is  unusually  dry  and  to  the  touch  gives  a  sensation  of  very 
pungent  heat.  The  tongue  is  furred,  and  as  early  as  the  first  day  there  may 
be  complaint  of  dryness  of  the  throat.  Cough  and  catarrhal  symptoms  are 
uncommon.  The  face  ia  often  flushed  and  the  patient  has  all  the  objective 
features  of  an  acute  fever. 

EaoPTiON. — Usually  on  the  second  day,  in  some  instances  within  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  the  rash  appears  in  the  form  of  scattered  red  points  on  a 
deep  subcuticular  Hush;  at  first  on  the  neck  and  chest,  and  spreading  so 
rapidly  that  by  the  evening  of  the  second  day  it  may  have  invaded  the  entire 
skin.  After  persisting  for  two  or  three  days  it  gradually  fades.  At  its  height 
the  rash  has  a  vivid  scarlet  hue,  quite  distinctive  and  unlike  that  seen  in  any 
other  eruptive  disease.  It  is  an  intense  hyperBemia,  and  the  ansemia  produced 
by  pressure  instantly  disappears.  There  may  be  fine  punetiform  hsemorrhages, 
which  do  not  disappear  on  pressure.  In  some  cases  the  rash  does  not  become 
uniform  but  remains  patchy,  and  intervals  of  normal  skin  separate  large 
hypersmic  areas.  Tiny  papular  elevations  may  sometimes  be  seen,  but  they 
are  not  so  common  as  in  measles.  With  each  day  the  rash  becomes  of  a 
darker  color,  and  there  may  be  in  parts  even  a  bluish-red  shade.  Smooth  at 
the  beginning,  the  skin  gradually  becomes  rougher,  and  to  the  touch  feels  like 
"gooae  skin."  At  the  height  of  the  eruption  sudaminal  vesicles  may  develop, 
the  fluid  of  which  may  become  turbid.  The  entire  skin  may  at  the  same 
time  be  covered  with  small  yellow  vesicles  on  a  deep  red  background — scarla- 
tina tniliaris.  McCollom  lays  stress  upon  the  appearance  of  a  punctate  erup- 
tion in  the  arm-pits,  groins,  and  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth  as  positive  proof  of 
scarlet  fever.  Marked  transverse  lines  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  sometimes 
occur  early. 

Occasionally  there  are  pctechise,  which  in  the  malignant  type  of  the  dis- 
ease become  widespread  and  large.  The  eruption  does  not  always  appear 
upon  the  face.  There  may  be  a  good  deal  of  swelling  of  the  skin,  which  feels 
ancomfortable  and  tense.  The  itching  is  variable;  not  as  a  rule  intense  at 
che  height  of  the  eruption.  By  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  the  rash  has  dis- 
appeared. The  mucous  membrane  of  the  palate,  the  cheeks,  and  the  tonsils 
preeent  a  vivid  red,  pnnctiform  appearance.  The  tongue  at  first  is  red  at  the 
tip  and  edges,  furred  in  the  centre ;  and  through  the  white  fur  are  often  seen 
the  swollen  red  papillie,  which  give  the  so-called  "strawberry"  appearance  to 
the  tongue,  particularly  if  the  child  puts  out  the  tip  of  the  tongue  between 
the  lips.  In  a  few  days  the  "fur"  desquamates  and  leaves  the  surface  red 
and  rough,  and  it  is  this  condition  which  some  writers  call  the  "strawberry," 
or,  better,  the  "raspberry"  tongue.  Enlargement  of  the  papillie  was  the  only 
constant  sign  in  1,000  cases  (McCoUom).  The  breath  often  has  a  very  heavy, 
■weet  odor. 

The  pharyngeal  symptoms  are : 

1.  Slight  redness,  with  swelling  of  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  of  the 
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tonsils.  3.  A  more  intense  grade  of  swelling  and  infiltration  of  these  parts 
with  a  follicular  tonsillitis.  3,  Diphtheroid  angina  with  intense  inHamma- 
tion  of  all  the  pharyngeal  structures  and  swelling  of  the  glands  below  the  jaw, 
and  in  very  severe  eases  a  thick  brawny  induration  of  all  the  tissues  of  tlie 
neclc 

The  fever,  which  sets  In  with  such  suddenness  and  intensity,  may  reach 
105°  or  even  106"  F.  It  persists  vrith  slight  morning  remissions,  gradually 
declining  with  the  disappearance  of  the  rash.  In  mild  cases  the  temperature 
may  not  reach  103°  F. ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  very  severe  cases  there  may  be 
hyperpyrexia,  the  thermometer  registering  108°  F.,  or  before  death  even 
109"  F. 

The  pulse  ranges  from  120  to  150;  in  severe  cases  with  very. high  fever 
from  190  to  200.  The  respirations  show  an  increase  proportionate  to  the 
intensity  of  the  fever.     A  leucocjiosis  is  usually  present,  which  may  be  high 
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(30,000  to  50,000  per  c.  mm.)  in  the  severe  cases.  The  gastrointestinal  aj-mp- 
toms  are  not  marked  after  the  initial  vomiting,  and  food  is  usually  well  taken. 
In  some  instances  there  are  abdominal  pains.  The  edge  of  the  spleen  may 
be  palpable.  The  liver  is  not  often  enlarged.  With  the  initial  fever  nervous 
symptoms  are  present  in  a  majority  of  the  cases;  but  as  the  rash  comes  out 
the  headache  and  the  slight  nocturnal  wandering  disappear.  The  urine  has 
the  ordinary  febrile  characters,  being  scanty  and  high  colored.  Slight  albu- 
minuria is  by  no  means  infrequent  during  the  stage  of  eruption.  Careful 
examination  of  the  urine  should  be  made  every  day.  There  is  no  cause  for 
alarm  in  the  trace  of  albumin  which  is  so  often  present,  not  even  if  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  few  tube  casts. 

Desquamation. — With  the  disappearance  of  the  rash  and  the  fever  the 
skin  looks  somewhat  stained,  is  dry,  a  little  rough,  and  gradually  the  upper 
layer  of  the  cuticle  begins  to  separate.  The  process  usually  begins  about  the 
neck  and  chest,  and  flakes  are  gradually  detached.  The  degree  and  character 
of  the  desquamation  bear  some  relation  to  the  intensity  of  the  eruption.  When 
the  latter  has  been  very  vivid  and  of  long  standing  large  flakes  may  be  thrown 
off.     In  rare  instances  the  hair  and  even  the  nails  have  been  shed.     It  must 
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not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  desquamatioQ  has  been 
prolonged,  according  to  Trousseau,  even  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  week.  The 
entire  process  lasts  from  ten  to  fifteen  or  even  twenty  days. 

Atypical  Scarlet  Fever,-MiLD  and  Aboktive  Forms.— In  cases  of  excep- 
tional mildness  the  rash  may  be  Bcareely  perceptible.  During  epidemics,  when 
several  children  of  a  household  are  affected,  one  child  sickens  as  if.  with  sear- 
let  fever,  and  has  a  sore  throat  and  the  "strawberry  tongue,"  but  the  rash 
does  not  appear— 5car?a(t«a  sine  eruptione.  In  school  epidemics  a  third  or 
more  of  the  cases  may  be  without  the  rash.  Desquamation,  however,  may 
follow,  and  in  these  very  mild  forms  nephritis  may  occur. 

Malignant  Scarlet  Fever. — Fulminant  Toxic  Variety. — With  all  the 
characteristics  of  an  acute  intoxication,  tlie  patient  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
intensity  of  the  poison  and  may  die  within  twenty-four  or  thirty-aix  hours. 
The  disease  sets  in  with  great  severity — high  fever,  extreme  rcBtlessnesa, 
headache,  and  delirium.  The  temperature  may  rise  to  107°  or  even  108°, 
in  rare  cases  even  higher.  Convulsions  may  occur  and  the  initial  delirium 
rapidly  gives  place  to  coma.  The  dyspncea  may  be  urgent;  the  pulse  is  very 
rapid  and  feeble. 

Hemorrhagic  form.— Htemorrhages  occur  into  the  skin,  and  there  are 
hematuria  and  epistaxia.  In  the  erythematous  rash  scattered  petechise  ap- 
pear, which  gradually  become  more  extensive,  and  ultimately  the  skin  may  be 
universally  involved.  Death  may  take  place  on  tlie  second  or  on  the  third 
day.  While  this  form  is  perhaps  more  common  in  enfeebled  children,  I  have 
twice  known  it  to  attack  adults  apparently  in  full  health. 

Anoinose  Foem. — The  throat  symptoms  appear  early  and  progress  rap- 
idly; the  fauces  and  tonsils  swell  and  are  covered  with  a  thick  membranous 
exudate,  which  may  extend  to  f!ie  posterior  wall  of  the  pharyqx,  forward  into 
the  mouth,  and  upward  into  the  nostrils.  The  glands  of  the  neck  rapidly 
enlarge.  Necrosis  occurs  in  the  tissues  of  the  throat,  the  fetor  ia  extreme, 
the  constitutional  disturbance  profound,  and  the  child  dies  with  the  clinical 
picture  of  a  malignant  diphtheria.  Occasionally  the  membrane  extends  into 
the  trachea  and  the  bronchi.  The  Eustachian  tubes  and  the  middle  ear  are 
OBually  involved,  fl'lion  death  does  not  take  place  rapidly  from  toxaemia 
there  may  be  extensive  abaccss  formation  in  the  tissues  of  the  neck  and 
sloughing.  In  the  aeparation  of  deep  aloughs  about  the  tonsils  the  carotid 
srtery  may  he  opened,  causing  fatal  hemorrhage. 

SEPTiCiGMic  Form. — In  this  there  is  a  severe  secondary  infection  and 
death  occurs  in  the  second  or  third  week  from  severe  toxiemia. 

-  Complications  and  Sequels. — Albuminuria. — At  the  height  of  the  fever 
there  is  often  a  slight  trace  of  albumin  in  the  urine,  which  is  not  of  special 
significance.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  kidneys  escape  without  greater  dam- 
age than  occurs  in  other  acute  febrile  affectiona. 

Nephritis  ia  most  common  in  the  second  or  third  week  and  may  follow 
8  very  mild  attack.  It  may  be  delayed  until  the  third  or  fourth  week.  As 
a  rule,  the  earlier  it  occurs  the  more  aevere  the  attack.  It  occurs  in  from 
10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  cases.     Three  grades  of  cases  may  be  recognized : 

1.  Acute  hffimorrhagic  nephritis.  Tlicre  may  be  suppression  of  urine  or 
only  a  amall  quantity  of  bloody  fluid  laden  with  albumin  and  tube  casts. 
Vomiting  is  constant,  there  are  con\T2l8ions,  and  the  child  dies  with  the  symp* 
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kitna  of  acute  ureemia.  Id  severe  epidemics  there  may  be  many  cases  of  this 
sort,  and  an  acute,  rapidly  fatal,  nephritis  due  to  the  scarlet  fever  poison  may 
occur  without  an  esanthem. 

3.  Less  severe  cases  without  serious  acute  symptomfl.  There  is  a  jmSy 
appearance  of  the  eyelids,  with  slight  oedema  of  the  feet;  the  urine  is  dimin- 
ished in  quantity,  smoky,  and  contains  albumin  and  tube  casts.  The  kidney 
symptoms  then  dominate  the  entire  case,  the  dropsy  persists,  and  there  may 
be  effusion  into  the  serous  saca.  The  condition  may  drag  on  and  become 
chronic,  or  the  patient  may  succumb  to  ureemic  accidents.  Fortunately,  in  a 
majority  of  the  cases  recovery  takes  place. 

3.  Cases  so  mild  that  they  can  scarcely  be  termed  Dephritie.  The  Drine 
contains  albumin  and  a  few  tube  casta,  4)ut  rarely  blood.  The  oedema  is  ex- 
tremely slight  or  transient,  and  the  convalescence  is  scarcely  interrupted. 
Occasionally,  however,  serious  symptoms  may  supervene.  CEdema  of  the  glot- 
tis may  prove  rapidly  fatal,  and  in  one  case  of  the  kind  a  child  under  my  care 
died  of  acute  effusion  into  the  pleural  sacs. 

In  other  cases  the  oedema  disappears  and  the  child  improves,  though  he 
remains  pale,  and  a  slight  amount  of  albumin  persists  in  the  urine  for  months 
or  even  for  years.  Recovery  may  ultimately  take  place  or  a  chronic  inter- 
stitial nephritis  may  follow. 

Occasionally  cedema  occurs  without  albuminuria  or  signs  of  nephritis. 
Possibly  it  may  be  due  to  the  auKmia;  but  there  are  instances  in  which 
marked  changes  have  been  found  in  the  kidney  after  death,  even  when  the 
urine  did  not  show  the  features  characteristic  of  nephritis. 

ABTHRiTia. — There  are  two  forms:  first,  the  severe  scarlatinal  pysemia, 
with  suppuration  of  one  or  more  joints — part  of  a  widespread  streptococcus 
infection.  This  is  an  extremely  serious  and  fatal  form.  Secondly,  scarlatinal 
arthritis,  analogous  to  that  occurring  in  gonorrhcea  and  other  infections.  It 
occurs  in  the  second  or  third  week ;  many  joints  are  attacked,  particularly  the 
small  joints  of  the  hands.  The  heart  may  be  involved.  Chorea,  subcutaneous 
fibroid  nodules,  purpura,  and  pleurisy  may  be  complications.  The  outlook  is 
usually  good. 

Cardiac  Complications. — In  the  severe  septic  cases  a  malignant  endo- 
carditis, sometimes  with  purulent  pericarditis,  closes  the  scene.  Simple  endo- 
carditis is  not  uncommon.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  say  whether  the  apex  systo- 
lic murmur,  so  often  heard,  signifies  a  valvular  lesion.  The  persistence  after 
convalescence,  with  signs  of  slight  enlargement  of  the  heart,  may  alone  decide 
that  the  murmur  indicated  an  organic  change.  As  is  the  rule,  such  cases 
give  no  symptoms.  And,  lastly,  there  may  be  a  severe  toxic  myocarditis, 
sometimes  leading  to  acute  dilatation  and  sudden  death.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  cardiac  complications  of  the  disease  are  often  latent, 

AcDTE  BBOKCHrriB  and  bronoho-fneuhonia  are  not  common.  Empyema 
is  an  insidious  and  serious  complication. 

Ear  Complications. — Common  and  serious,  due  to  extension  of  the  in- 
flammation from  the  throat  through  the  Eustachian  tubes,  they  rank  among 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  deafness  in  children.  The  severe  forms  of  mem- 
branous angina  are  almost  always  associated  with  otitis,  which  goes  on  to 
suppuration  and  to  perforation  of  the  drum.  The  process  may  extend  to  the 
^byrinth  and  rapidly  produce  deafness.    In  other  instances  there  is  suppora- 
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tioD  in  the  mastoid  cells.  In  the  Decrosis  which  followe  the  middle-ear  dis- 
ease the  fftciftl  nerve  may  be  involved  and  paralysis  follow.  Later,  still  more 
seriouB  complications  may  follow,  such  aa  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinoa, 
meaiogitiB,  or  abscees  of  the  brain. 

Adenitis. — In  comparatively  mild  cases  of  scarlet  fever  the  submaxillary 
lymph-glands  may  be  swollen.  In  severer  cases  the  swelling  of  the  neck 
becomes  extreme  and  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  glands.  Acute  phleg- 
monous inflammations  may  occur,  leading  to  widespread  destruction  of  tissue, 
in  which  vessels  may  be  eroded  and  fatal  htemorrhage  ensue.  The  suppura- 
tive processes  may  also  involve  the  retro-pharyngeal  tissues. 

The  swelling  of  the  lymph-glands  usually  subsides,  and  witiiin  a  few  weeks 
even  the  most  extensive  enlargement  gradually  disappears.  There  are  rare 
instances,  however,  in  which  the  lymphadenitis  becomes  chronic,  and  the 
neck  remains  with  a  glandular  collar  which  almost  obliterates  its  outline. 
This  may  prove  intractable  to  all  ordinary  measures  of  treatment.  A  ca^ 
came  under  my  observation  in  which,  two  years  after  scarlet  fever,  the  neck 
was  enormously  enlarged  and  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  firm  brawny  glands. 

Nehvocb  Complications. — Chorea  occasionally  complicates  the  arthritis 
and  endocarditis.  Sudden  convulsions  followed  by  hemiplegia  may  occur. 
In  seven  of  my  series  of  130  cases  of  infantile  hemiplegia  the  trouble  came 
on  during  scarlet  fever.  Prugresaive  paralysis  of  the  limbs  with  wasting 
may  present  the  features  of  a  subacute  ascending  spinal  paralysis.  Throm- 
bosis of  the  cerebral  veins  may  occur.  Mental  symptoms,  mania,  and  melan- 
cholia have  been  described. 

Other  rare  complications  and  sequelse  are  oedema  of  the  eyelids,  with- 
out nephritis,  symmetrical  gangrene,  enteritis,  noma,  and  perforation  of  the 
soft  palate. 

The  fever  may  persist  for  several  weeks  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
rash,  and  the  child  may  remain  in  a  septic  or  typhoid  state.  This  so-called 
scarlatinal  typhoid  is  usually  the  result  of  some  chronic  suppurative  process 
about  the  throat  or  the  nose,  occasionally  the  result  of  a  chronic  adenitis,  and 
in  a  few  cases  nothing  whatever  can  be  found  to  account  for  the  fever. 

Measles  may  be  concurrent  or  follow  in  the  stage  of  convalescence. 

Beiapse  is  rare.  It  was  noted  in  7  per  cent,  of  12,000  (Caiger),  in  1 
per  cent,  of  1,520  cases  (Newsholme),  and  in  3. per  cent,  of  d,000  cases 
(McCollom). 

DiigBOOi, — The  diagnosis  of  scarlet  fever  is  not  difficult,  but  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  is  for  a  time  doubtful.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  common  conditions  with  which  it  may  be  confounded: 

AcDTE  Exfoliating  Dermatitis. — This  pseudo-exanthem  simulates  scar- 
let fever  very  closely.  It  has  a  sudden  onset,  with  fever.  The  eruption 
spreads  rapidly,  is  uniform,  and  after  persisting  for  five  or  six  days  begins 
to  fade.  Even  before  it  has  entirety  gone  desquamation  usually  begins. 
Some  of  these  cases  cannot  be  distinguished  from  scarlet  fever  in  the  stage 
of  eruption.  The  throat  symptoms,  however,  are  usually  absent,  and  the 
toDgae  rarely  shows  the  changes  which  are  so  marked  in  scarlet  fever.  In  the 
desquamation  of  this  affection  the  hair  and  nails  are  commonly  affected.  It 
is,  too,  8  disease  liable  to  recur.  Some  of  the  instances  of  second  and  third 
attacks  of  scarlet  fever  have  been  cases  of  this  form  of  dermatitis. 
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Ueableb,  vhich  is  diatinguiBhed  by  the  longer  period  of  invasioa,  the 
characteristic  nature  of  the  prodromes,  and  the  later  appearance  of  the  raah. 
The  greater  intensity  of  the  measly  raah  upon  the  face,  the  more  papular 
character  and  the  irregular  crcscentic  distribution  are  diBtinguishing  features 
in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  Other  points  arc  the  absence  in  measles  of  the 
aore  throat,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  desquamation,  the  absence  of  leuco- 
cytoais,  and  the  presence  of  KopHk's  sign. 

RoTHELN. — The  rash  of  rubella  is  sometimes  strikingly  like  that  of  scar- 
let fever,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  mistake  could  not  arise.  In 
cases  of  doubt  the  general  symptoms  are  our  best  guide. 

Septicemia. — As  already  mentioned,  the  so-called  puerperal  or  surgical 
scarlatina  shows  an  eruption  which  may  be  identical  in  appearance  with  that 
of  true  scarlet  fever. 

DiPHTHEKiA.— The  practitioner  may  be  in  doubt  whether  he  is  dealing 
with  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  with  intense  membranous  angina,  a  true  diph- 
theria with  an  erythematous  rash,  or  coexisting  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria. 
In  the  angina  occurring  early  in  and  during  the  course  of  scarlet  fever, 
though  the  clinical  features  may  be  those  of  true  diphtheria,  Loffler's  bacilli 
are  rarely  found.  On  the  other  band,  in  the  membranous  angina  occurring 
during  convalescence  the  bacilli  are  usually  present.  The  rash  in  diphtheria 
is,  after  all,  not  so  common,  is  limited  usually  to  the  trunk,  is  not  so  persist- 
ent, and  is  generally  darker  than  the  scarlatinal  rash. 

Scarlatina  and  diphtheria  may  coexist,  but  in  a  case  presenting  widespread 
erythema  and  extensive  membranous  angina  with  Loffler's  bacilli  it  would 
puzzle  Hippocrates  to  say  whether  the  two  diseases  coexisted,  or  whether  it 
was  only  an  intense  scarlatinal  rash  in  diphtheria.  Desquamation  occurs  in 
either  case.  The  streptococcus  angina  is  not  so  apt  to  extend  to  the  larynj, 
nor  are  recurrences  so  common;  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  general 
infection  may  occur,  that  the  membrane  may  spread  downward  with  great 
rapidity,  and,  lastly,  that  all  the  nervous  sequelie  of  the  Klebs-Loffler  diph- 
theria may  follow  the  streptococcus  form. 

Drug  Rashes. — These  are  partial,  and  seldom  more  than  a  transient 
hypenemia  of  the  skin.  Occasionally  they  are  diffuse  and  intense,  and  in 
such  cases  very  deceptive.  They  are  not  associated,  however,  with  the  char- 
acteristic symptoms  of  invasion.  There  is  no  fever,  and  with  care  the  dis- 
tinction can  usually  be  made.  They  are  most  apt  to  follow  the  use  of  bella- 
donna, quinine,  and  iodide  of  potassium.  The  antitoxin  erythema  is  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  doubt,  particularly  in  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases. 

Coexistence  of  other  Diseases. — Of  48,306  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  the 
Metropolitan  Asylum  Board  Hospitals  which  were  complicated  by  some  other 
disease,  in  1,0!)4  cases  the  secondary  infection  was  diphtheria,  in  899  cases 
chicken-pox,  in  703  measles,  in  404  whooping-cough,  in  55  erysipelas,  in  11 
enteric  fever,  and  in  1  typhus  fever  (F.  F.  Caiger).  Famarier  (1904)  could 
collect  only  39  undoubted  cases  of  the  coexistence  of  typhoid  and  scarlet  fever. 

How  Long  Ii  a  Child  Infectivef — llHually,  after  desquamation  is  com- 
plete, in  four  or  five  weeks  the  danger  is  thought  to  be  over,  but  the  occur- 
rence of  so-called  "return  cases"  shows  that  patients  remain  infective  even  at 
this  stage.  In  1894,  with  2,593  patients  from  the  Glasgow  fever  hospitals  sent 
to  their  homes  convalescent,  fresh  cases  appeared  in  70  of  the  houses  (Ctial- 
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mer»).  With  15,000  cases  submitted  to  an  average  period  of  isolation  of 
forty-nine  days  or  under,  the  percentage  of  return  cascB  was  1.86;  with  an 
average  period  of  fifty  to  fifty-six  days  the  percentage  was  1.12;  where  the 
isolation  extended  to  between  fifty-seven  and  sixty-five  days  the  percentage 
of  retnni  cases  was  1  (Neech).  This  author  suggests  eight  weeks  as  a  mini- 
mum  and  thirteen  weeks  as  a  maximum.  Special  care  ehould  be  taken  of 
cases  with  rhinorrhcea  and  otorrhoea  and  throat  trouble,  as  the  secretions  from 
these  parts  are  probably  of  greater  importance  than  the  skin  in  the  conveyance 
of  the  disease. 

Propiosis. — As  stated,  the  death-rate  has  been  falling  of  late  years.  Epi- 
demics differ  remarkably  in  severity  and  the  mortality  ia  extremely  variable. 
Among  the  better  classes  the  deafh-ratc  is  much  lower  than  in  hospital  prac- 
tice. There  are  physicians  who  have  treated  consecutively  a  hundred  or  more 
cases  without  a  death.  On  the  other  hand,  in  hospitals  and  among  the  poorer 
classes  the  death-rate  is  considerable,  ranging  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  in  mild 
epidemics  to  20  or  30  per  cent,  in  the  very  severe.  In  1,000  cases  reported 
from  the  Boston  City  Hospital  by  McCoUom  the  death-rate  was  9,8  per  cent 
There  is  a  curious  variability  in  the  local  mortality  from  this  disease.  In 
England,  for  example,  in  some  years,  certain  counties  enjoy  almost  immunity 
from  fatal  scarlet  fever.  The  younger  the  child  the  greater  the  danger.  In 
infants  under  one  year  the  death-rate  is  very  Kigh.  The  great  proportion  of 
fatal  cases  occurs  in  children  under  six  years  of  age.  The  unfavorable  symp- 
toms are  very  high  fever,  early  mental  disturbance  with  great  jactitation,  the 
occurrence  of  htemorrhagea  (cutaneous  or  visceral),  intense  diphtheroid 
angina  with  cervical  bulw.  and  signs  of  laryngeal  obstruction.  ■  N^ephritis  is 
always  a  serious  complication,  and  when  setting  in  with  suppression  of  the 
urine  may  quickly  prove  fatal;  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  recover. 

Prophylaxis. — Much  may  be  done  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  if 
the  physician  exercises  scrupulous  care  in  each  case.  Much  is  to  be  expected 
from  a  rigid  system  of  school  inspection,  and  from  the  more  general  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  latent  cases  and  the  persistence  of  the  infection 
in  the  secretions  of  the  nose  and  throat.  The  attendant  in  a  case  of  scarlet 
fever  should  take  tlie  most  careful  precautions  against  the  conveyance  of  the 
disease,  wearing  a  gown  in  the  room  and  thoroughly  washing  the  hands  and 
face  after  leaving  the  room.  To  the  very  busy  practitioner  the  minutise  of 
proper  disinfection  are  very  irksome,  but  it  is  his  duty  to  carry  out  the  most 
rigid  disinfection  possible,  and  intelligent  people  now  expect  it.  The  dura- 
tion of  quarantine  varies  with  the  attack:  six  to  eight  weeks  is  the  average 
period.  Patients  with  discharge  from  the  ear  or  nose  require  longer  iso- 
lation. 

Treatment — The  patient  may  be  treated  at  home  or  sent  Ijo  an  isolation 
hospital.  The  difficulty  in  home  treatment  ia  in  securing  complete  isolation. 
The  riaks  are  well  illustrated  by  the  careful  studies  of  Chapin,  of  Providence, 
who  foand  that  during  eight  years  Sfi.l  per  cent,  of  the  4,413  persons  under 
twenty-one  years  of  ago  in  infected  families  took  the  disease.  When  prac- 
ticable, it  is  better  to  send  the  other  cliildren  out  of  the  house.  Chapin's  ex- 
perience on  this  point  is  most  interesting.  In  seventeen  years,  from  652 
families  infected  with  scarlet  fever,  1,051  children,  none  of  whom  had  had 
the  dixease,  were  removed.     Only  5  per  cent,  were  attacked  while  away  from 
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home.  N^ineteeo  who  had  been  sent  away  from  the  infected  houses  were 
attacked  on  their  return.  In  Great  Britain  a  very  considerable  proportioa 
of  all  patients  are  removed  from  their  homes.  In  the  segregation  hospital 
groups  of  patients,  from  ten  to  twenty,  are  treated  id  separate  wards.  In 
the  true  isolation  hoapitat  each  patient  is  in  a  separate  room,  and  patients 
with  different  infectious  diseases  may  be  in  adjacent  rooms. 

The  disease  cannot  be  cut  short.  In  the  presence  of  the  severer  forms  we 
are  still  too  often  helpless.  There  is  no  disease,  however,  in  which  the  sue- 
ceesful  issue  and  the  avoidance  of  complications  depend  more  upon  the  skilled 
judgment  of  the  physician  and  the  care  with  which  his  instructions  are  carried 
out. 

The  child  should  he  isolated  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  competent  nurse. 
The  temperature  of  the  room  should  be  constant  and  the  ventilation  thorough. 
The  child  should  wear  a  light  flannel  nightgown,  and  the  bedclothing  should 
not  be  too  heavy.  The  diet  should  consist  of  milk,  buttermilk,  whey,  and  ice 
cream ;  water  and  fruit  juices  should  be  freely  given.  With  the  fall  of  the 
temperature  the  diet  may  be  increaecd  and  the  child  may  gradually  return 
to  ordinary  fare.  When  desquamation  begins  the  child  should  be  thoroughly 
rubbed  every  day,  or  every  second  day,  with  sweet  oil,  or  carbolated  vaseline, 
or  a  5-per-cent  hydro-naphthol  soap,  which  prevents  the  drying  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  scales.  A  6-  or  lO-per-cent.  solution  of  ichthyol  in  lanolin 
may  be  used.  An  occasional  warm  bath  may  then  be  given.  At  any  time 
during  the  attack  the  skin  may  be  sponged  with  warm  water.  The  patient 
may  be  allowed  to  get  up  after  the  temperature  has  been  normal  for  ten  days, 
but  for  at  least  three  weeks  from  this  time  great  care  should  be  eTercised  to 
prevent  exposure  to  cold.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  the  renal  com- 
plications are  very  apt  to  occur  during  the  convalescence,  and  after  all  danger 
is  apparently  past.  Ordinary  cases  do  not  require  any  medicine,  or  at  the 
most  a  simple  fever  mixture,  and  during  convalescence  a  bitter  tonic.  The 
bowels  should  be  carefully  regulated. 

Special  symptoms  in  the  severe  cases  call  for  treatment. 

When  the  fever  is  above  103°  F.  the  extremities  may  be  sponged  with 
tepid  water.  In  severe  cases,  with  the  temperature  rapidly  rising,  this  will 
not  suffice,  and  more  thorough  measures  of  hydrotherapy  should  be  practiced. 
With  pronounced  delirium  and  nervous  symptoms  the  cold  pack  should  be 
used.  When  the  fever  is  rising  rapidly  but  the  child  is  not  delirious,  he 
should  be  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  the  temperature  of  which  can  be  gradually 
lowered.  The  bath  with  the  water  at  80°  is  beneficial.  In  giving  the  cold 
pack  a  rubber  sheet  and  a  thick  layer  of  blankets  should  be  spread  upon  a 
sofa  or  a  bed,  and  over  them  a  sheet  wrung  out  of  cold  water.  The  naked 
child  is  then  laid  upon  it  and  wrapped  in  the  blankets.  An  intense  glow  of 
heat  quickly  follows  the  preliminary  chilling,  and  from  time  to  time  the 
blankets  may  be  unfolded  and  the  child  sprinkled  with  cold  water.  The 
good  effects  which  follow  this  plan  of  treatment  are  often  striking,  particu- 
larly in  allaying  the  delirium  and  jactitation,  and  procuring  quiet  and  re- 
freshing sleep.  Parents  will  object  less,  as  a  rule,  to  the  warm  bath  gradually 
cooled  than  to  any  other  form  of  hydrotherapy.  The  child  may  be  removed 
from  the  warm  bath,  placed  upon  a  sheet  wrung  out  of  tolerably  cold  water. 
and  then  folded  in  blankets.    The  ice^^p  is  very  osefiil  and  may  be  kept 
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constantly  applied  in  cases  in  which  there  is  high  fever.  Medicinal  anti- 
p)Tetic§  are  not  of  much  service  in  comparison  vith  cold  water. 

The  throat  symptoms,  if  mild,  do  not  require  much  treatment.  If  severe, 
the  local  measures  mentioned  under  diphtheria  should  be  used.  The  nose 
should  be  kept  clean,  for  which  a  simple  alkaline  douche,  given  gently,  is  best. 
Cold  applications  to  the  neck  are  to  be  preferred  to  hot,  though  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  get  a  child  to  submit  to  them.  If  cervical  adenitis  occurs, 
an  ice  hag  should  be  applied,  and  with  the  first  signs  of  suppuration  an  in- 
cision made.  In  connection  with  the  throat,  the  ears  should  be  specially 
looked  after,  and  a  careful  disinfection  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  by  suitable 
antiseptic  solutions  should  be  practiced.  When  the  infiammation  extends 
through  the  tubes  to  the  middle  ear,  the  practitioner  should  either  himself 
examine  daily  the  condition  of  the  drum,  or,  when  available,  a  specialiet 
should  be  called  in  to  assist  him  in  the  case.  The  careful  watching  of  this 
membrane  day  by  day  and  the  puncturing  of  it  if  the  tension  becomes  too 
great  may  save  the  hearing  of  the  child.  With  the  aid  of  cocaine  the  drum 
is  readily  punctured.  The  operation  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  if  the  pain 
and  distention  return.  No  complication  of  the  disease  is  more  serious  than 
this  extension  of  the  inflammatory  process  to  the  ear. 

The  nephritis  should  be  dealt  with  as  in  ordinary  cases;  indications  for 
treatment  will  be  found  under  the  appropriate  section.  It  is  worth  men- 
tioning, however,  that  Jaccoud  insists  upon  the  great  value  of  milk  diet  in 
scarlet  fever  as  a  preventive  of  nephritiB. 

Among  other  indications  for  treatment  in  the  disease  is  cardiac  weakness, 
which  is  usually  the  result  of  the  direct  action  of  the  poison,  and  is  best  met 
by  ati mutants. 

Sekch  Tbeatment,— As  a  streptococcus  infection  frequently  complicates 
acarlet  fever  and  is  responsible  for  the  secondary  infections,  the  use  of  anti- 
streptococcus  serum  seems  rational,  but  it  has  not  proved  of  great  value  in 
the  acute  stages.  More  is  to  be  expected  from  it  in  the  more  chronic  infec- 
tions, in  which  also  au  autogenous  vaccine  may  be  useful.  The  dosage  should 
be  small  at  flrst  and  increased  gradually. 


{Morbilli) 

Definition. — An  acute,  highly  contagious  fever  with  speciflc  localization 
in  the  upper  air  passages  and  in  the  skin. 

History. — Rhazea,  an  Arabian  physician,  in  the  ninth  century  described 
the  disease  with  small-pox,  of  which  it  was  believed  to  be  a  mild  form  until 
Sydenham  separated  them  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Etiology.  — As  a  cause  of  death  measles  ranks  first  among  the  acute  fevers 
of  children.  In  1909  there  were  12,618  deaths  from  this  disease  in  England 
and  Wales.    The  death  rate  is  highest  in  the  second  year. 

The  liability  to  infection  is  almost  univeraa!  in  persons  unprotected  by  a 
previous  attack.  It  is  a  disease  of  childhood,  but,  as  shown  in  the  widespread 
epidanics  in  the  Farroe  Islands  and  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  unprotected  adults  of 
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all  ages  are  attacked.  Within  the  first  three  months  of  life  there  is  a  relative 
immnnity.  Occasiooally  infants  of  a  month  or  six  weeks  take  the  disease. 
Intra-uterine  caaea  have  been  deserihed,  and  a  mother  with  measles  may  give 
birth  to  a  child  with  the  eruption,  or  the  rash  may  appear  in  a  few  days. 

The  disease  is  endemic  in  cities,  and  becomes  epidemic  at  intervals,  pre- 
vailing most  extensively  in  the  cooler  months,  though  this  is  by  no  means  a 
fixed  rule. 

The  germ  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  J.  F.  Anderson  has  shown  that  the 
blood  of  a  patient  inoculated  into  the  Rhesus  monkey  produces  after  eight 
days  B  fever  of  short  duration  with  a  well-marked  slight  exantbem.  The 
contagion  is  present  in  the  blood,  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  and  noae,  and 
in  the  skin.  In  the  eighteenth  century  Monro  and  others  demonstrated  the 
inocutability  of  the  disease.  Direct  contagion  is  the  most  common.  The 
poison  is  probably  not  in  the  expired  air,  but  in  the  particles  of  mucus  and 
in  the  sputum  and  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  and  nose,  which,  dried,  are 
conveyed  with  the  dust.  An  important  point  is  the  contagiousness  of  the 
disease  in  the  pre-eruptive  stage.  A  child  with  only  the  catarrhal  symptoms 
may  be  at  school  and  a  source  of  active  infection.  Indirect  contagion  by 
means  of  fomites  is  very  common.  Measles  may  be  thus  conveyed  by  a  third 
person,  by  clothes,  and  by  infected  toys.     The  germ  soon  loses  its  virulence. 

Recurrence  is  rare.  Very  many  cases  of  the  supposed  second  and  third 
attack  represent  mistakes  in  diagnosis.  Relapse  is  occasionally  seen,  the  symp- 
toms recurring  at  intervals  from  ten  to  forty  days ;  but  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  say  in  a  given  case  whether  there  may  not  have  been  new  infection  from 
without, 

Horbid  Anatomy. — The  catarrhal  and  inflammatory  appearances  seen 
post  mortem  have  nothing  characteristic.  Fatal  cases  show,  as  a  rule,  bron- 
cho-pneumonia and  an  intense  bronchial  catarrh.  The  lymphatic  elements  all 
over  the  body  are  swollen,  the  tonsils,  the  lymph-glands,  and  the  solitary  and 
agminatcd  follicles  of  the  intestines.  The  spleen  is  rarely  much  enlarged. 
During  convalescence  latent  tuberculous  foci  are  very  apt  to  become  active. 

Symptoms. — Incubation. — "From  seven  to  eighteen  days;  oftenest  four- 
teen." The  child  shows  no  special  changes,  but  coryza  and  swelling  of  the 
cervical  lymph-glands  may  bo  present.  A  leucocytosis  has  been  observed,  and 
the  pulse  is  said  to  be  slow. 

Invasion. — In  this  period,  lasting  from  tliree  to  four  days,  very  rarely 
five  or  six,  the  child  presents  tlie  symptoms  of  a  feverish  cold.  The  onset 
may  be  insidious,  or  it  may  start  with  great  abruptness,  even  with  a  con- 
vulsion. There  is  not  often  a  definite  chill.  Hcndaclic,  nausea,  and  vomit- 
ing may  usher  in  the  severe  cases.  The  common  catarrhal  symptoms  are 
sneezing  and  running  at  the  nose,  redness  of  the  eyes  and  lids,  and  cough. 
The  fever  is  slight  at  first,  but  gradually  there  is  pungent  heat  of  the  skin 
with  turgescence  of  the  face.  Prodromal  rashes  precede  the  true  eruption  in 
a  few  cases,  usually  a  blotchy  erythema  or  scattered  macules.  The  tongue  is 
furred  and  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth  and  throat  are  hyperemic, 
and  frequently  show  a  distinct  punctiform  rash.  The  fever  of  the  stage  of 
invasion  may  rise  abruptly;  more  frequently  it  takes  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours  to  reach  the  fastigium.  The  pulse-rate  increases  with  the  fever, 
and  may  reavli  140  or  160  per  minute,  gradually  falling  with  deferyescence. 
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Eruption. — "The  symptoms  increase  till  the  fourth  day.  At  that  period 
(although  sometimes  a  day  later)  little  red  spots,  just  like  flea-bites,  begin  to 
come  out  on  the  forehead  and  the  rest  of  the  face.  These  increase  both  in 
size  and  number,  group  themselves  in  clusters,  and  mark  the  face  with  largish 
red  spots  of  different  figures.  These  red  spots  are  formed  by  small  red  pap- 
ules, thick  set,  and  just  raised  above  the  level  of  the  skin.  The  fact  that 
tliey  really  protrude  can  scarcely  be  determined  by  the  eye.  It  can,  however, 
he  ascertained  by  feeling  the  surface  with  the  fingers,  From  the  face — 
where  they  first  appear — these  spots  spread  downward  to  the  breast  and  belly; 
afterward  to  the  thighs  and  legs  "  (Sydenham).  The  papules  may  feel  quite 
shotty,  but  do  not  extend  deeply.  On  the  trunk  and  extremities  the  swelling 
of  the  skin  is  not  so  noticeable,  the  color  of  the  rssh  not  so  intense  and  often 
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less  uniform.  The  mottled,  blotchy  character  is  seen  most  clearly  on  the 
chest  and  the  abdomen.  It  is  hyperaanic  and  disappears  on  pressure,  but  in 
the  malignant  cases  it  may  become  of  a  deep  rose,  inclining  to  purple.  These 
general  ^mptoms  do  not  abate  with  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption,  but  persist 
until  the  end  df  the  fifth  or  the  sixth  day,  when  they  lessen.  Among  peculi- 
arities of  the  rash  may  be  mentioned  the  development  of  numerous  miliary 
vesicles  and  the  occurrence  of  petechiee,  which  are  seen  occasionally  even  in 
cases  of  moderate  severity.  Secession  of  the  rash,  so  much  dwelt  upon  by 
older  writers,  is  rarely  seen.  When  the  "measles  sink  in  suddenly  after  they 
have  begun  to  come  out,  and  then  the  patient  is  seized  with  anxiety  and  a 
swooning  comes  on,  it  is  a  sign  of  speedy  death"  (Rhazea).  In  reality  it  is 
the  failing  circulation  which  causes  the  rash  to  fade. 

BcccAL  SPOTS  were  described  by  Filatow  in  1895,  and  by  Koplik  in  1896. 
They  are  seen  on  a  level  with  the  bases  of  the  lower  milk  molars  on  either 
side,  or  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  molars  when  the  jaws  are  closed.  They 
are  white  or  bluish-white  specks,  surrounded  by  red  areolie.  Their  importance 
depends  upon  the  fact  of  their  early  appearance  and  remarkable  constancy  in 
the  disease — six-sevenths  of  all  cases  (Heubner),  97.7  per  cent,  of  814  cases 
(Balme). 
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The  fancee  may  be  injected,  and  there  is  eometimee  an  eruption  of  scat- 
tered spots  over  the  entire  mueoos  membrane  of  the  mouth.  Binger  was  io 
the  habit  of  calling  attention  to  opaque  white  spots  on  tiie  mncoua  membrane 
of  the  lipB. 

Desquahatioh. — After  the  rash  fades  desquamation  begins,  usually  in 
the  form  of  fine  scales,  more  rarely  in  large  flakes.  It  bears  a  definite  rela- 
tionship to  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  rash.  In  mild  cases  desquamatioQ 
may  take  only  a  few  days,  in  severe  cases  several  weeks. 

The  tonsils  and  the  cervical  lymph  glands  may  be  slightly  swollen  and 
sore;  sometimes  there  is  a  polyadenitis. 

I>uring  the  course  leucocytosis  is  absent.  Its  presence  generally  points 
to  a  complication.  Myelocytes  are  often  present  in  small  numbers  during  the 
eruption  (Tileston), 

Atypical  Heaslei. — Variations  in  the  course  of  the  disease  are  not  cout 
mon.  There  is  an  atlenuated  form,  in  which  the  child  may  be  well  by  thu 
fourth  or  fifth  day.  An  abortive  form,  iu  which  the  initial  symptoms  may 
be  present,  but  no  eruption  appears — morbilli  sine  morbillis. 

Malignant  or  black  measles  is  seen  most  frequently  in  the  widespread 
epidemics,  but  it  is  also  met  with  in  institutions,  and  occasionally  in  general 
practice  among  children,  more  rarely  in  adults.  Htemorrhages  occur  into  the 
skin  and  from  the  mucous  membranes;  there  is  very  high  fever,  and  all  the 
features  of  a  profound  toxtemia,  often  with  cyanosis,  dyspncea,  and  extreme 
cardiac  weakness.    Death  may  occur  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  day. 

Complicationa. — Those  of  the  air  passages  are  the  most  serious.  The 
coryza  may  become  chronic  and  lead  to  irritation  of  the  lymphoid  tissues  of 
the  naso-pharynx,  leaving  enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids,  and  not  improbably 
leaving  these  parts  less  able  to  resist  tubercnlons  invasion.  EpisUuns  may 
sometimes  be  serious.  Laryngitis  is  not  uncommon :  the  voice  becomes  hnsky 
and  the  cough  eroupy  in  character.  (Edema  of  the  glottis  and  pseudo-mem- 
branous inflammation  are  rare.  Ulceration,  abscess,  and  even  perichoDdiitis 
may  occur. 

Bronchitis  and  Broncho-pneumonia. — In  every  case  of  severe  measles  the 
possibility  of  the  existing  bronchitis  extending  to  the  small  tubes  and  caus- 
ing lobular  pneumonia  has  to  be  considered.  It  is  more  apt  to  occur  at  the 
height  of  the  eruption  or  as  desquamation  begins.  The  high  mortality  in 
institutions  is  due  to  this  complication,  which,  as  Sydenham  remarked,  kills 
more  than  the  small-pox,     (For  the  symptoms,  see  the  section  on  the  subject.) 

Lobar  pneumonia  is  less  common.   Thrombosis  in  veins  has  been  described. 

Severe  stomatitis  may  follow  the  slight  catarrhal  form.  In  institutions 
cancrum  oris  or  gangrenous  stomatitis  is  a  terrible  complication,  attacking 
sometimes  many  children.  Parotitis  occasionally  occurs.  Intestinal  catarrh 
and  acvte  colitis  are  special  complications  of  some  epidemics. 

Nephritis  is  less  rare  than  is  stated.  It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  see  cases 
of  chronic  Bright's  disease  which  date  from  an  attack  of  measles.  Vulvitis 
may  be  present  as  part  of  the  general  catarrhal  condition. 

Endocarditis  is  rare.  Arthritis  may  follow  the  fever,  or  come  on  at  its 
height.  It  may  be  general  and  severe.  I  saw  an  instance  in  which  anchylosis 
of  the  jaw  followed  an  attack  of  measles  in  a  child  of  four  years.  The  con- 
junctivitis may  be  followed  by  kprafHis.    OlHit  media  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
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mon  and  may  lead  to  perforation  of  the  drum  or  mastoid  diseaBe.  Hemiplegia 
is  a  moat  serious  complication.  In  4  of  my  serieB  of  130  cases  the  hemiplegia 
C4me  on  dnring  measles.  It  usually  persists.  Paraplegia  due  to  acute  myeli- 
tis has  been  described.  Polyneuritis  may  occur  with  widespread  atrophy. 
Acute  mania,  fTieningiiis,  abscess  of  the  brain,  and  multiple  sclerosis  are 
among  the  rare  complications  or  sequelas.  Scarlet  fever  may  occnr  with 
measles.     Whooping-cough  not  infrequently  follows  measles, 

SU^noiu. — During  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  the  disease  is  easily 
recognized.  Physicians  to  isolation  hospitals  appreciate  the  practical  diRkuU 
ties.  On  several  occasions  I  had  patients  with  measles  sent  to  the  small-pox 
hoepital,  and  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  adults  the  beginning  of  the 
eruption  on  the  face,  its  nodular  character,  and  the  isolation  of  the  spots  may 
be  Buggestive  of  variola.  From  scarlet  fever  measles  is  distinguished  by  the 
longer  initial  stage  with  characteristic  symptoms,  and  the  blotchy  irregular 
character  of  the  raah,  so  unlike  the  difIuL«  uniform  erythema.  In  measles 
the  month  (with  the  early  Koplik  sign),  in  scarlet  fever  the  throat,  is  chiefly 
affected.  Occasionally  in  measles,  when  the  throat  is  very  sore  and  the  erup- 
tion pretty  diffuse,  there  may  at  first  be  difficulty  in  determining  which  dis- 
ease is  present,  but  a  few  days  should  suffice  to  make  the  diagnosis  clear.  As 
a  rule  there  is  no  leucocytosis.  It  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  rotheln.  I  have  more  than  once  known  practitioners  of  large  experi- 
ence unable  to  agree  upon  a  diagnosis.  The  shorter  prodromal  stage,  the 
absence  of  oculo-nasal  catarrh,  and  the  Blighter  fever  in  many  cases  are  per- 
haps the  most  important  features.  It  is  ditTicult  to  speak  delinitcly  about  the 
dietinctioDB  in  the  rash,  though  perhaps  the  more  uniform  distribution  and 
the  absence  of  the  crescentic  arrangement  are  more  constant  in  rotheln.  In 
Africans  the  disease  is  easily  recognized;  the  papules  stand  out  with  great 
plainness,  often  in  groups;  the  byperaemia  is  to  be  seen  on  all  but  the  very 
black  ekios.  The  distribution  of  tlie  rash,  the  coryza,  and  the  rash  in  the 
month  are  important  points.  Of  drug  eruptions,  that  induced  by  copaiba  is 
very  like  measles,  but  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  fever  and 
catarrh.  Antipyrin,  chloral,  and  quinine  rashes  rarely  cause  any  difficulty  in 
diagnosis.  The  serum  exanthem  of  a  diphtheria  antitoxin  may  be  difficult  to 
recognize.  In  adults  the  acute  malignant  measles  may  resemble  typhus  fever. 
Occasionally  erythema  multiforme  may  simulate  measles. 

Prognoiis. — The  mortality  from  the  disease  itself  is  not  high,  but  the 
pulmonary  complications  render  it  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the  diseases  of 
children.  In  some  epidemics,  particiilarly  in  institutions  and  in  armies,  the 
death-rate  may  be  high,  not  so  much  from  the  fever  itself  as  from  the  exten- 
sion of  the  catarrhal  symptoms  to  the  finer  bronchial  tubes.  Imported  in 
1875  from  Sydney  by  H.M.S.  Dido  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  40,000  out  of  150,000 
of  the  iohabitanta  died  in  four  months.  Panum,  the  distinguished  Danish- 
pbysician,  described  the  widespread  and  fatal  epidemic  which  decimated  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Faroe  Islands  in  1S46.  In  private  practice  the  mortality 
is  from  2  to  3  per  cent. ;  in  hospitals  from  6  to  8  or  10  per  cent, 

ProphylaziB,  — The  difficulty  is  inliereot  in  the  prolonged  Incubation  and 
the  four  days  of  invasion,  during  which  the  catarrhal  symptoms  are  marked, 
and  the  disease  is  contagious,  and  one  often  finds  that  the  quarantine  which 
has  been  carried  out  so  efficiently  has  been  in  vain.     From  contact  with  cases 
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IB  the  stage  of  invagion  and  mild  cases  with  scarcely  aoy  fever  the  disease  is 
readily  diseeminated  through  schools  and  conveyed  to  healthy  cliildren  in  the 
every-day  contact  with  each  other  on  the  streets,  in  the  squares  and  play- 
grounds. Once  manifeeted,  the  child  should  he  carefully  quarantined  and 
all  possible  precautions  taken  against  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  house. 
As  the  germ  of  measles  seems  to  have  a  feeble  vitality  the  quarantine  need 
not  be  BO  protracted  as  in  scarlet  fever,  four  weeks  usually  being  sufficient. 

Treatment.— Confinement  to  bed  in  a  well-ventilated  room  and  a  light  diet 
with  abundance  of  water  are  the  only  measures  necessary  in  cases  of  uncom- 
plicated measles.  The  fever  rarely  reaches  a  dangerous  height  If  it  does  it 
may  be  lowered  by  sponging  or  by  the  tepid  bath  gradually  reduced.  If  the 
rash  does  not  come  out  well,  warm  drinks  and  a  hot  bath  will  hasten  its 
maturation.  The  bowels  should  be  freely  opened.  If  the  cough  is  distress- 
ing compresses  should  be  applied  to  the  chest  and  inhalations  of  the  com- 
pound tincture  of  benzoin  given.  Small  doses  of  paregoric  or  codein  may  be 
given.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  for  a  few  days  after  the  fever  sub- 
sides. During  desquamation  the  skin  should  be  oiled  daily,  and  warm  baths 
given  to  facilitate  the  procesa.  The  mouth  and  nostrils  should  be  carefully 
cleansed,  even  in  mild  cases.  The  convalescence  from  measles  is  the  most 
important  stage  of  the  disease.  Watchfulness  and  care  may  prevent  serious 
pulmonary  complications.  The  frequency  with  which  the  mothers  of  children 
with  simple  or  tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia  tell  us  that  "the  child  caught 
cold  after  measles,"  and  the  contemplation  of  the  mortality  bills,  should 
make  us  extremely  careful  in  our  management  of  this  affection. 


Tt     BimELLA 

(Rotheln,  German  Measles) 

This  exanthem  has  also  liie  names  of  rubeola  noilia.  or  epidemic  roseola, 
and,  as  it  is  supposed  to  present  features  common  to  both,  iias  been  alM> 
known  as  hybrid  measles  or  hybrid  scarlet  fever.  It  is  now  generally  re- 
garded, however,  as  a  separate  and  distinct  affection. 

Etiology. — It  is  propagated  by  contagion  and  spreads  with  great  rapidity. 
It  frequently  attacks  adults,  and  the  occurrence  of  either  measles  or  scarlet 
fever  in  childhood  is  no  protection  against  it.  The  epidemics  of  it  are  often 
very  extensive. 

Symptoms. — These  are  usually  mild,  and  it  is  altogether  a  lees  serious 
affection  than  measles.  Very  exceptionally,  as  in  the  epidemics  studied  by 
Cheadle,  the  symptoms  are  severe. 

The  stage  of  incubation  is  two  weeks  or  even  longer. 

In  the  stage  of  invasion  there  are  chilliness,  headache,  pains  in  the  back 
and  legs,  and  coryza.  A  macular,  rosc-rcd  eruption  on  the  throat  is  a  constant 
symptom,  and,  indeed,  it  was  on  this  account  that  it  was  originally  regarded 
as  a  hybrid,  having  the  sore  throat  of  scarlet  fever  and  the  rash  of  measles 
There  may  be  very  slight  fever.  In  30  per  cent,  of  Etiwards's  cases  the  tem- 
perature did  not  rise  above  100",  Tlie  duration  of  this  stage  is  somewhat 
TOriable.     The  rash  usually  appears  on  the  tirst  day,  some  writers  say  on  the 
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second,  and  others  again  give  the  duration  of  the  stage  of  invaBion  as  three 
da>'8.  Griffith  places  it  at  two  days.  The  eruption  comes  out  first  on  the 
face,  then  on  the  chest,  and  gradually  extends  so  that  within  twenty-four 
hours  it  is  scattered  over  the  whole  body.  It  may  be  the  first  eymptom  noted 
by  the  mother.  The  eruption  conaiBts  of  a  numlwr  of  round  or  oval,  slightly 
raised  spots,  pinkish-red  in  color,  usually  discrete,  but  Bometiraes  confluent. 

The  color  of  the  rash  is  somewhat  brighter  than  in  measles.  The  patches 
are  lees  distinctly  crescentic.  After  persisting  for  two  or  three  days  (some- 
times longer),  it  gradually  fades  and  there  is  a  alight  furfuraceous  desquama- 
tion. The  rash  persists  as  a  rule  longer  than  in  scarlet  fever  or  measles,  and 
the  skin  ie  slightly  stained  after  it.  In  some  cases  the  rash  is  scarlatiniform, 
which  may  even  follow  a  measly  eruption.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
neck  are  frequently  swollen,  and,  when  the  eruption  is  very  intense  and  dif- 
fuse, the  lyraph-glanda  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

There  are  no  special  complications.  The  disease  usually  progresses  favor- 
ably ;  but  in  rare  instances,  as  in  those  reported  by  Cheadle,  the  symptoms  are 
of  greater  severity.  Albuminuria,  arthritis,  or  even  nephritis  may  occur. 
Pneumonia  and  colitis  have  been  present  in  some  epidemics.  Icterus  has  been 
seen. 

BiagiMwia. — The  slightness  of  the  prodromal  symptoms,  the  mildness  or 
the  absence  of  the  fever,  the  more  diffuse  character  of  the  rash,  its  rose-red 
color,  and  the  early  enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands,  are  the  chief  points  of 
distinction  between  rotheln  and  measles. 

The  treatment  is  that  of  a  simple  febrile  affection. 

"Fomth  Diseate." — Clement  Dukes,  in  a  paper  on  the  confusion  of  two 
different  diseases  under  the  name  rubella,  describes  what  he  calls  a  "fourth 
disease,"  in  which  the  body  is  covered  in  a  few  hours  with  a  diffuse  exanthem 
of  a  bright  red  color,  almost  scarlatiniform  in  appearance.  The  face  may 
remain  quite  free.     The  desquamation  is  more  marked  than  in  rotheln. 

Erythema  Infectiosnm. — Under  this  term  there  has  been  described  in 
Germany,  particularly  by  Escherich,  a  feebly  contagious  disease,  characterized 
by  a  roee-red,  maculo-papular  rash,  appearing  chiefly  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  twelve.  It  has  occurred  in  epidemic  fonn  in  the  spring  and  summer. 
It  has  followed  outbreaks  of  measles  or  of  rotheln.  The  most  characteristic 
feature  is  the  morbilliform  eruption  on  the  extremities,  chiefly  on  the  extensor 
surfaces.     The  trunk  as  a  rule  remains  free. 


Vn.     EPIDEMIC  PABOTITIB 

(Mumps) 

Deflnition. — A  speciflc  infectious  disease,  characterized  by  swelling  of  the 
salivary  glands  and  a  special  liability  to  orchitis  in  males. 

Hippocrates  described  the  disease  and  its  peculiarities — an  affection  of 
children  and  young  male  adults,  the  absence  of  suppuration,  and  the  orchitis. 

Etiology. — The  nature  of  the  vims  is  unknown. 

It  is  endemic  in  large  centres  of  population,  and  at  certain  seasons,  par- 
ticularly spring  and  autumn,  the  cases  increase  rapidly.     It  is  met  most  fre- 
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quently  in  childhood  and  adolescence.  Very  young  infants  and  adulta  are 
seldom  attacked.  Males  are  somewhat  more  frequently  affected  than  females. 
Id  inBtitutioDB,  barracks,  aUd  schools  the  disease  has  been  known  to  attack 
over  90  per  cent,  of  the  residents.  It. may  be  curiously  localized  in  a  city  or 
district,  or  even  in  one  part  of  a  school  or  barrack.  The  disease  is  contagious 
and  spreads  from  patient  to  patient.  The  infection  may  persist  for  as  long 
as  six  weeks.  It  may  be  congenital,  and  Hale  White  has  reported  a  case  in 
which  the  mother  and  her  new-born  child  were  attacked  at  the  same  time. 

A  remarkable  idiopathic,  non-speciiic  parotitis  may  follow  injury  or  dis- 
ease of  the  abdominal  or  pelvic  organs  (see  Diseases  of  the  Salivary  Glands). 

Symptoms, — The  period  of  incubation  is  from  two  to  three  weeks,  and 
there  are  rarely  any  symptoms  during  this  stage.  The  invasion  is  marked 
by  fever,  which  is  usually  slight,  rarely  rising  above  101°,  hut  in  exceptionally 
severe  cases  reaches  103°  or  104°.  The  child  complains  of  pain  just  below 
the  ear  on  one  side,  where  a  slight  swelling  is  noticed,  which  increases  grad- 
ually, and  within  forty-eight  hours  there  is  great  enlargement  of  the  neck 
and  side  of  the  cheek.  The  swelling  passes  forward  in  front  of  the  ear,  the 
lobe  of  which  is  lifted,  and  back  beneath  the  stemo- mastoid  muscle.  The 
other  side  usually  becomes  affected  within  a  day  or  two,  and  the  whole  neck 
is  surrounded  by  a  collar  of  doughy  infiltration.  Only  one  gland  may  be 
involved,  or  an  interval  of  four  or  five  days  may  elapse  before  the  other  side 
is  involved.  The  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands  become  swollen,  though 
not  always;  in  a  few  cases  they  may  be  alone  attacked.  The  lachrymal 
glands  may  be  involved.  The  greatest  inconvenience  is  experienced  in  taking 
food,  for  the  patient  is  unable  to  open  the  mouth,  and  even  speech  and  de- 
glutition become  difficult.  There  may  be  an  increase  in  the  secretion  of 
the  saliva,  but  the  reverse  is  sometimes  the  case.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  and  throat  may  be  slightly  inflamed.  There  is  seldom  great 
pain,  but  an  unpleasant  feeling  of  tension  and  tightness.  There  may  be 
earache,  even  otitis  media,  and  slight  impairment  of  hearing. 

After  persisting  for  from  seven  to  ten  days,  the  swelling  gradually  sub- 
sides and  the  child  rapidly  regains  his  strength  and  health  and  is  none  the 
worse  for  the  attack. 

Occasionally  the  disease  is  very  severe  and  characterized  by  high  fever, 
delirium,  and  great  prostration.  The  patient  may  even  lapse  into  a  typhoid 
condition. 

Relapse  is  rare,  but  there  may  be  within  a  few  weeks  two  or  three  slight 
recurrences,  in  which  I  have  known  the  cervical  glands  to  enlarge.  A  aeconil 
or  even  a  third  attack  may  occur. 

Orchitil. — Excessively  rare  before  puberty,  it  occurs  usually  about  the 
eighth  day,  and  more  particularly  if  the  boy  is  allowed  to  leave  his  bed.  One 
or  both  testicles  may  be  involved.  The  swelling  may  be  great,  and  occasionally 
effusion  takes  place  into  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  orchitis  may  occur  before 
the  parotitis,  or  in  rare  instances  may  be  the  only  manifestation  of  the  infec- 
tion {orchitis  parotidea).  The  inflammation  increases  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  resolution  takes  place  gradually.  There  may  be  a  mnco-purulent  dis- 
charge from  the  urethra.  In  severe  cases  atrophy  may  follow,  fortunately  as 
a  rule  only  in  one  organ;  occurring  in  both  before  puberty  the  natural  de- 
Telopment  is  usually  checked.     Even  when  both  testicles  are  atrophied  and 
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Btnall,  sexual  vigor  may  be  retained.  The  proportion  of  cases  of  orchitis 
varies  in  dlAerent  epidemics;  211  caseB  occurred  in  699  cases,  and  103  cases 
of  atrophy  followed  163  instances  of  orchitis  (Comby).  No  satisfactory  ei- 
planatioQ  of  this  remarkable  metastasiE  has  been  given.  Military  surgeons, 
who  aee  so  much  of  the  disease  in  young  recruits,  have  suggested  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  vims  to  the  penis  with  the  fingers  and  its  transmiseion  along 
the  urethra. 

A  vulvo-vaginitis  sometimes  occurs  in  girls,  and  the  breasts  may  become 
enlarged  and  tender.  Mastitis  has  been  seen  in  boys.  Involvement  of  the 
ovaries  ia  rare.  The  thyroid  gland  may  enlarge  in  the  attack,  and  there  have 
been  features  suggestive  of  acute  pancreatitis. 

ComplioatiiHii  and  Seqneln. — Of  these  the  cerebral  affections  are  perhaps 
the  moet  serious.  As  already  mentioned,  there  may  be  delirium  and  high 
fever.  In  rare  instances  meningitis  has  been  found.  Hemiplegia  and  coma 
may  also  occur.  A  majority  of  the  fatal  cases  are  associated  with  meningeal 
symptoms.  These,  of  course,  are  very  rare  in  comparison  with  the  frequency 
of  the  disease;  yet,  in  the  Index  Catalogue,  under  this  caption,  there  are  six 
fatal  cases  mentioned.  In  some  epidemics  the  cerebral  complications  are 
mnch  more  marked  than  in  others.  Acute  mania  has  occurred,  and  there  are 
iDstanceB  on  record  of  insanity  following  the  disease. 

Arthritis,  albuminuria,  nephritis,  with  acute  unemia  and  conx'ulsions,  en- 
docarditis, pleurisy,  facial  paralysis,  hemiplegia,  and  peripheral  neuritis  are 
occasional  complications. 

Suppuration  of  the  gland  is  an  extremely  rare  complication.  Gangrene 
has  occasionally  occurred.  The  special  senses  may  be  seriously  involved. 
Deafness  may  occur,  and  may  be  permanent.  Affections  of  the  eye  are  rare, 
but  optic  neuritis  with  atrophy  has  been  described. 

Chronic  hypertrophy  of  the  gland  may  follow. 

IKagnona, — The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  usually  easy.  The  position  of 
the  swelling  in  front  of  and  below  the  ear  and  the  elevation  of  the  lobe  on 
the  affected  side  definitely  fix  the  locality  of  the  swelling.  In  children  inflam- 
mation of  the  parotid,  apart  from  ordinary  mumps,  is  excessively  rare, 

Iteatme&t. — It  is  well  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed  during  the  height  of  the 
disease.  The  bowels  should  be  freely  opened,  and  the  patient  given  a  light 
liquid  diet.  No  medicine  is  required  unless  the  fever  is  high,  in  which  case 
aconite  may  be  given.  Cold  compresses  may  be  placed  on  the  gland,  but  chil- 
dren, as  a  rule,  prefer  hot  applications.  A  pad  of  cotton  wadding  covered 
with  oil  silk  is  the  best  application.  Suppuration  is  hardly  ever  to  be  dreaded, 
even  though  the  gland  become  very  tense.  Should  redness  and  tenderness 
develop,  leeches  may  be  used.  With  delirium  and  head  symptoms  the  ice-cap 
may  be  applied.  For  the  orchitis,  rest,  with  support  and  protection  of  the 
swollen  gland  with  cotton-wool,  is  usually  sufficient. 


Vm.     TYPHUS  FEVBB 

Definition. — An  acute  infectious  diwase  of  unknown  origin,  highly  con- 
tagious, characterized  by  sudden  onset,  maculated  and  hemorrhagic  rash, 
marked  nervons  symptoms,  and  a  cyclical  course  terminating  by  crisis,  usually 
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about  the  end  of  the  second  week.  Poet  mortem  there  are  do  special  lesions 
other  tlian  thoae  associated  with  fever. 

The  disease  is  known  by  the  names  of  hospital  fever,  spotted  fever,  jail 
fever,  camp  fever,  and  ship  fever,  and  in  Germany  is  called  exanihemalic 
typhus,  in  contradistinction  to  abdominal  typhus.  The  word  signifies  "smoke" 
or  "mist"  in  Greek  and  was  used  by  Hippocrates  to  describe  any  condition 
with  a  tendency  to  stupor.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  name  was  given  by 
de  Sauvages  to  the  common  putrid  or  pestilential  fever,  and  the  general  nse 
came  in  through  its  adoption  by  Cullen, 

Etivlogy. — Typhus  has  been  one  of  the  great  epidemics  of  the  world, 
whose  history,  as  Hirsch  remarks,  is  written  in  those  dark  pages  which  tell 
of  the  grievous  visitations  of  mankind  by  war,  famine,  and  misery.  It  now 
exists  in  a  few  endemic  areas,  where  from  time  to  time  sporadic  cases  occur. 
Ireland  was  terribly  scourged  by  the  disease  between  the  years  1817  and  1819, 
and  again  in  1846.  It  prevailed  extensively  in  all  the  large  cities  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent.  Its  gradual  disappearance  has  been  one  of  the 
great  triumphs  of  sanitation.  In  1875  in  England  and  Wales  there  were  1,499 
deaths  from  the  disease.  Of  late  years  the  name  typhus  has  rarely  appeared 
in  the  Registrar-General's  report.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada  it  pre- 
vailed extensively  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  there 
were  severe  epidemics  in  the  wake  of  the  Irish  immigrations  in  '46  and  '47. 
It  is  endemic  in  parts  of  Russia  and  in  the  Slav  countries,  and  there  have  been 
extensive  epidemics  in  the  present  war. 

Sporadic  iyphvs  fever  offers  peculiarities  which  are  apt  to  make  its  recog- 
nition difficult.  There  may  be  outbreaks  of  a  few  cases,  the  origin  of  which 
may  be  very  difficult  to  trace,  though,  as  Kelsch  long  ago  suggested,  tramps 
may  convey  the  disease,  while  they  themselves  are  healthy.  Two  such  limited 
outbreaks  came  under  my  observation,  one  at  the  House  of  Refuge,  Montreal, 
in  1877,  in  which  eleven  persona  were  affected,  and  the  second  in  1901  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  where  three  cases  occurred. 

A  question  of  interest  has  arisen  as  to  the  relation  of  typhus  fever  to  the 
cases  of  fever,  255  in  number,  studied  by  Brill  in  New  York.  In  all  probabil- 
ity it  is  a  sporadic  type  of  typhus,  an  opinion  to  which  Brill  himself  leans. 
and  which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  studies  of  Anderson  and  Goldberger. 
Beginning  with  the  usual  prodromes,  the  fever  increases  rapidly  and  reaches  a 
maximum  about  the  third  or  fourth  day,  where  it  remains  fairly  constant 
between  103°  and  104°.  On  the  5th  or  6th  day  an  eruption  appears, 
maeulo-papular  in  type,  dull  red  in  color,  rarely  hiemorrhagic,  not  ap- 
pearing in  crops,  not  disappearing  on  pressure,  and  neither  profuse  as 
in  measles  nor  diffuse  as  in  typical  typlms ;  there  may  be  only  a  few  hun- 
dred spots.  The  rash  persists  until  the  crisis  and  then  fades  rapidly. 
The  patients  are  much  prostrated,  with  severe  headache,  but  no  abdominal 
symptoms.  Constipation  is  usually  a  marked  feature.  After  persisting  for 
IS  to  15  days,  the  fever  declines  rapidly,  usually  with  a  critical  fall,  and 
there  is  a  speedy  convalescence.  The  blood  cultures  are  negative  and  there 
is  no  agglutination  with  any  of  the  organisms  of  the  typhoid  group.  The 
disease  does  not  spread  to  other  patients  in  the  wards  or  in  the  home.  It  is 
very  rarely  fatal,  and  post  mortem  results  show  no  lesions  of  the  intestines. 

The  Bo-called  Manchurian  type  met  with  in  the  far  East  is  very  similar, 
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and  haa  the  same  low  mortality  and  slight  degree  of  infectiotisaeeB.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  typhne  fever  prevailing  in  Mexico  City,  where  it  is  known 
as  Tabardiilo,  is  more  severe,  and  in  its  study  Biclietts  of  Chicago  fell  a  vic- 
tim. Neither  the  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever,  nor  the  Flood  or  River 
fever  of  Japan  is  identical  with  typhus. 

The  disease  is  associated  with  filth  and  overcrowding.  In  epidemics  it 
is  one  of  the  most  highly  contagious  of  all  diseases,  and  those  in  attendance 
npon  patients  are  almost  invariably  attacked  unless  special  precautions  are 
taken  to  puard  against  lice.  In  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  in  Ireland, 
among  1,'^30  physicians  attached  to  institutions,  550  died  of  this  disease. 
The  disease  is  transmitted  by  the  body  louse  and  possibly  by  the  head  louse. 
Various  organisms  have  been  described  but  none  can  be  regarded  as  positively 
(^lablished  as  the  cause.  Nicole,  Anderson  and  Goldberger  have  been  able  to 
transmit  the  disease  to  monkeys,  and  Nicole  has  shown  that  lice  fed  on  the 
typhua-infected  chimpanzee  can  transmit  the  disease  to  monkeys. 

Xorbid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  changes  are  those  which  result  from 
intense  fever.  The  blood  is  dark  and  fluid;  the  muscles  are  of  a  deep  red 
color,  and  often  show  a  granular  degeneration,  particularly  in  the  heart;  the 
liver  is  enlarged  and  soft  and  may  have  a  dull  clay-like  lustre;  the  kidneys 
are  swollen;  there  is  moderate  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  a  general  hyper- 
plasia of  the  lymph -follicles.  Peyer's  glands  are  not  ulcerated.  Bronchial 
catarrh  ie  usually,  and  hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs  often,  present.  The 
skin  shows  the  petechial  rash. 

Symptoms.  — Inodbation. — This  is  placed  at  about  twelve  days,  but  it  may 
be  leas.  There  may  be  ill-defiiied  feelings  of  discomfort.  As  a  rule,  however, 
the  invasion  is  abrupt  and  marked  by  chills  or  a  single  rigor,  followed  by 
fever.  The  chills  may  recur  during  the  first  few  days,  and  there  is  headache 
with  pains  in  the  back  and  legs.  There  is  early  prostration,  and  the  patient 
is  glad  to  take  to  his  bed  at  once.  The  temperature  is  high  at  first,  and  may 
attain  its  maximum  on  the  second  or  third  day.  The  pulse  is  full,  rapid,  and 
not  so  frequently  dicrotic  as  in  typhoid.  The  tongue  is  furred  and  white, 
and  there  is  an  early  tendency  to  dryness.  The  face  is  flushed,  the  eyes  con- 
gested, and  the  expression  dull  and  stupid.  Vomiting  may  be  a  distressing 
smptom.  In  severe  cases  mental  symptoms  are  present  from  the  outset, 
either  a  mild  febrile  delirium  or  an  excited,  active,  almost  maniacal  condition. 
Bronchial  catarrh  is  common. 

Stage  of  Eruption. — From  the  third  to  the  fifth  day  the  eruption  ap- 
pears— first  upon  the  abdomen  and  upper  part  of  the  chest,  and  then  upon  the 
extremities  and  face;  occurring  so  rapidly  that  in  two  or  three  days  it  is  all 
out.  There  are  two  elements  in  the  eruption:  a  subcuticular  mottling,  "a 
fine,  irregular,  dusky  red  mottling,  as  if  below  the  surface  of  the  skin  some 
little  distance,  and  seen  through  a  semi-opaque  medium"  (Buchanan) ;  and 
distinct  papular  rose-spots  which  change  to  petechise.  In  some  instances  the 
petechial  rash  comes  out  with  the  rose-spots.  Collie  describes  the  rash  as  con- 
sisting of  three  parts:  rose-colored  spots  which  disappear  on  pressure,  dark- 
red  spots  which  are  modified  by  pressure,  and  petechia  upon  which  pressure 
produces  no  effect.  In  children  the  rash  at  first  may  present  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  that  of  measles  and  give  as  a  whole  a  curiously  mottled  appearance 
to  the  skin.     The  term  mulberry  rash  is  sometimes  applied  to  it.     In  mild 
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cases  the  eruption  is  alight,  but  even  then  is  largely  petechial  in  character. 
As  the  rash  is  hemorrhagic,  it  does  not  disappear  after  death.  Usually  the 
skin  is  dry,  so  that  sudaminal  vesicles  are  not  common.  It  ie  stated  by  eome 
authors  that  a  distinctive  odor  is  present.  During  the  second  week  the  gen- 
eral symptoms  are  much  aggravated.  The  prostration  becomes  more  marked, 
the  delirium  more  intense,  and  the  fever  rises.  The  patient  lies  on  his  back 
with  a  dull,  expressionless  face,  flushed  cheeks,  injected  conjnnetivte,  and 
contracted  pupils.    The  pulse  increases  in  frequency  and  ia  feebler;  the  face 
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is  dusky,  and  the  condition  becomes  more  serious.  Retention  of  urine  is  com- 
mon. Coma-vigil  is  frequent,  a  condition  in  which  the  patient  lies  with  open 
eyes,  but  quite  unconscious;  with  it  there  may  be  subsultus  tendinum  and 
picking  at  the  bedclothes.  The  tongue  is  dry,  brown,  and  cracked,  and  there 
are  sordes  on  the  teeth.  Respiration  is  accelerated,  the  heart's  action  becomes 
more  and  more  enfeebled,  and  death  takes  place  from  exhaustion.  In  favora- 
ble cases  about  the  end  of  the  second  week  occurs  the  crisis,  in  which,  often 
after  a  deep  sleep,  the  patient  awakes  feeling  much  better  and  with  a  clear 
mind.  The  temperature  falls,  and  although  the  prostration  may  be  extreme 
convalescence  is  rapid  and  relapse  very  rare.  This  abrupt  termination  by 
crisis  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  mode  of  termination  in  typhoid  fever, 

Fevee. — The  temperature  rises  steadily  during  the  first  four  or  five  days, 
and  the  morning  remiBsions  are  not  marked.  The  maximum  is  usually  at- 
tained by  the  fifth  day,  when  the  temperatnre  may  be  105°,  106°,  or  107°  F. 
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In  mild  cases  it  seldom  riBes  above  103°  F.  After  reaching  its  maximum  the 
fever  generally  continues  with  slight  morning  remissions  until  the  twelfth  or 
fourteenth  day,  when  the  eriBis  occurs,  during  which  the  temperature  may 
fall  below  normal  within  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours.  Preceding  a  fatal 
termination,  there  is  usually  a  rapid  rise  in  the  fever  to  108'  or  even  109°  P. 

The  heart  may  early  show  signs  of  weakness.  The  first  sound  becomes 
feeble  and  almost  inaudible,  and  a  systolJc  murmur  at  the  apex  is  not  infre- 
quent. Hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lunga  occurs  in  all  severe  cases.  The 
brain  symptoms  are  usually  more  pronounced  than  in  typhoid,  and  the  de- 
lirium is  more  constant.  A  slight  Icucocytoaia  is  mdre  common  than  in 
typhoid. 

The  urine  in  typhus  showa  the  usual  febrile  increase  of  urea  and  uric 
acid.  The  chlorides  diminish  or  disappear.  Albumin  is  present  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cases,  but  nephritis  seldom  occurs. 

Variations  in  the  course  of  the  disease  are  naturally  common.  There  are 
malignant  cases  which  rapidly  prove  fatal  within  two  or  three  days;  the 
so-called  typhus  siderans.  On  the  other  hand,  during  epidemics  there  are 
extremely  mild  cases  in  which  the  fever  is  slight,  the  delirium  absent,  and 
convalescence  is  established  by  the  tenth  day. 

Complioations  and  Seqaele. — Broneho-pneumouia  is  perhaps  the  most 
common  complication.  It  may  pass  on  to  gangrene.  In  certain  epidemics 
gangrene  of  the  toes,  the  hands,  or  the  nose,  and  in  children  noma  or  canerum 
oris,  have  occurred.  Meningitis  is  rare.  Paralyses,  which  are  probahly  due 
to  a  post-febrile  neuritia,  are  not  very  uncommon.  Septic  processes,  such  as 
parotitis  and  abscesses  in  tiie  subcutaneous  tissues  and  in  the  joints,  are  occa- 
sionally met  with.     Nephritis  is  rare.    Hamatemesis  may  occur. 

Pn^oiU. — The  mortality  ranges  in  different  epidemics  from  12  to  20 
per  cent.  It  is  very  slight  in  the  young.  Children,  who  are  quite  as  fre- 
quently attacked  as  adults,  rarely  die.  After  middle  age  the  mortality  is 
high,  in  some  epidemics  50  per  cent.  Death  usually  occurs  toward  the  close 
of  the  second  week  and  is  due  to  the  toxsmia.  In  the  third  week  it  more 
commonly  results  from  pneumonia. 

Sii^nods. — During  an  epidemic  there  is  rarely  any  doubt,  for  the  disease 
presents  distinctive  genera!  characters.  Isolated  cases  and  the  form  de- 
scribed by  Brill  may  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from  typhoid  fever. 
While  in  typical  instances  the  eruption  in  the  two  affections  is  very  dif- 
ferent, yet  taken  alone  it  may  be  deceptive,  since  in  typhoid  fever  a  roseo- 
lous  rash  may  be  abundant  and  there  may  be  occasionally  a  subcuticular 
mottling  and  even  petechia.  The  difference  in  the  onset,  particularly  in 
the  temperature,  is  marked;  but  eases  in  which  it  is  important  to  make 
an  accurate  diagnosis  are  not  usually  seen  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 
The  suddenness  of  the  onset,  the  greater  frequency  oE  the  chill,  and  the 
early  prostration  are  the  distinctive  features  in  typhus.  The  brain  symptoms, 
too,  are  earlier.  It  is  easy  to  |)ut  down  on  paper  elaborate  differential  distinc- 
tions, which  are  practically  useless  at  the  k-dside.  The  Widal  reaction  and 
blood  cultures  are  important  aids,  hut  in  sporadic  cases  the  diagnosis  is  some- 
times extremely  difficult.  I  have  seen  Murchison  himself  in  doubt,  and  more 
than  once  I  have  known  the  diagnosis  to  be  deferred  until  the  sectio  cadaveric. 
Berere  cerebro-spinal  fever  may  closely  simulate  typhus  at  the  outset,  but  the 
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diagnogis  Ib  usually  clear  within  a  few  daya.  Malignant  variola  also  has  cer- 
tain features  in  common  with  severe  typhus,  but  the  greater  extent  of  the 
hfemorrhages  and  the  bleeding  from  the  mucous  membranes  make  the  diag- 
nosis clear  within  a  short  time.  The  rash  at  first  rcecmbles  that  of  measles, 
but  in  the  latter  the  eruption  is  brighter  red  in  color,  often  eresccntic  or  irreg- 
ular in  arrangement,  and  appears  first  on  the  face. 

The  frequency  with  which  other  diseases  are  mistaken  for  typhus  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  during  and  following  the  epidemic  of  1381  in  New  York 
108  cases  were  wrongly  diagnosed — one-eighth  of  the  entire  number — anii 
sent  to  the  Riverside  Ifospital  {F.  W.  Chapin). 

Treatment. — The  general  management  of  the  disease  is  like  that  of 
typhoid  fever.  Hydrotherapy  should  be  thoroughly  and  systematically  em- 
ployed. Judging  from  the  good  results  which  we  have  obtained  by  this 
method  in  typhoid  cases  with  nervous  symptoms,  much  may  be  expected 
from  it.  Medicinal  antipyretics  are  even  less  suitable  than  in  typhoid,  as  the 
tendency  to  heart-weakness  is  often  more  pronounced.  As  a  rule,  the  patients 
require  from  the  outset  a  supporting  treatment;  water  should  be  freely  given, 
and  alcohol  in  suitable  doses,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  pulse. 

The  bowels  may  be  kept  open  by  mild  aperients.  The  so-called  specific 
medication,  by  sulphocarbolates,  the  sulphides,  carbolic  acid,  etc.,  is  not  com- 
mended by  those  who  have  had  the  largest  experience.  The  special  nervous 
symptoms  and  the  pulmonary  symptoms  should  be  dealt  with  as  in  typhoid 
fever.  In  epidemics,  when  the  conditions  of  the  climate  are  suitable,  the 
patients  are  best  treated  in  tents  in  the  open  air. 


IX.     YELLOW  FEVEB 

'  Beflution. — A  tever  of  tropical  and  subtropical  countries,  characterized  by 
a  toxemia  of  varying  intensity,  with  jaundice,  albuminuria,  and  a  marked 
tendency  to  haemorrhage,  especially  from  the  stomach,  causing  the  "black 
vomit."'  The  specific  orgauiiiiii  has  not  yet  been  fouml,  but  the  ditk'usc  is 
capable  of  being  transmitted  through  the  bite  of  a  mosquito,  the  IStegomyia 
fascuita. 

Etiolog;y.  — The  disease  prevails  endemieally  in  certain  sections  of  the 
Spanish  Main.  Until  recently  it  has  existed  in  Cuba.  From  these  regions 
it  occasionally  extended  and,  under  suitable  conditions,  prevailed  epidemically 
in  the  Southern  States.  Now  and  then  it  was  brought  to  the  large  seaports  of 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Formerly  it  occurred  extensively  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenlh  century  and  the  Ijeginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth frightful  epidemics  prevailed  in  Philadelphia  and  other  Northern 
cities.  The  epidemic  of  1793,  in  Philadelphia,  so  graphically  described  by 
Matthew  Carey,  was  the  most  serious  that  has  ever  visited  any  city  of  the 
Middle  States,  The  mortality,  as  given  by  Carey,  during  the  months  of 
August,  September,  October,  and  November,  was  4,041,  of  whom  3,435  died 
Id  the  months  of  September  and  OcIoIkt.  The  population  of  the  city  at  the 
time  was  only  40.000.  Epidemics  occurred  in  the  United  Stjites  in  17»7, 
17!!8,  17!I9,  and  in  180a,  when  the  disi'iiw  prevailed  slightly  in  lioslon  i.nil 
extensively  in  Baltimore,     Is  1803  and  18U5  it  again  appeared;  then  for 
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many  years  the  outbreaks  were  slight  and  localized.  Id  1853  the  disease 
raged  throughout  the  Southern  States.  There  were  moderately  severe  epi- 
demics in  1867,  1873,  and  1878,  and  still  milder  ones  in  1897,  1898,  and  1899. 
In  July,  1899,  a  local  outbreak  occurred  in  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Hampton, 
\'a.  There  were  45  cases,  with  13  deaths.  In  September,  1903,  yellow  fever 
became  epidemic  along  the  Mexican  side  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  crossed  into 
Texas  and  prevailed  in  several  of  the  border  towns.  In  Laredo  there  were 
1.014  casee,  with  107  deaths.  The  eificient  work  of  the  public  health  service 
is  shown  by  the  differences  between  New  Laredo  on  tlie  Mexican  border,  juat 
across  the  river,  where  50  per  cent,  of  the  population  contracted  the  disease, 
and  Laredo,  Texas,  in  which  only  10  per  cent,  out  of  a  population  of  10,000 
were  attacked.  In  Europe  it  has  occasionally  gained  a  foothold,  but  there 
have  been  no  widespread  epidemics  in  the  Spanish  ports.  The  disease  has 
existed  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  late  Rubcrt  Boyce  claimed  that  It 
is  still  widely  prevalent.  It  is  sometimes  carried  to  ports  in  Great  Britain  and 
France,  but  it  has  never  extended  into  these  countries.  The  Stegomyia  fas- 
data  exists  here,  but  it  is  not  very  abundant  and,  as  Ross  points  out,  yellow 
fever  is  a  disease  in  which  the  parasites  live  a  very  short  time  in  the  human 
host,  unlike  malaria.  The  infective  period  in  a  case  lasts  only  about  three 
days,  so  that,  unless  the  stegomyia  index  ia  high,  as  in  Havana,  the  disease 
has  no  chance  to  reach  epidemic  form. 

The  epidemics  in  the  United  States  have  always  been  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  months,  disappearing  rapidly  with  the  onset  of  cold  weather. 

Guit4ras  recognizes  three  areas  of  infection:  (1)  The  focal  zone  in  which 
the  disease  is  never  absent,  including  Vera  Cruz,  Rio,  and  other  Spanish- 
American  ports.  (2)  The  perifocal  zone  or  regions  of  periodic  epidemics, 
including  the  ports  of  the  tropical  Atlantic  in  America  and  Africa,  (3)  The 
zone  of  accidental  epidemics,  lying  between  the  35th  and  15th  parallels  of 
north  latitude. 

Xode  of  Trantmlaiion. — No  belief  has  been  more  strong  among  the  laity 
than  that  the  disease  is  transmitted  by  infected  clothing,  and  quarantine 
efforts  are  chiefly  directed  to  the  disinfection  of  fomites  of  all  sorts  shipped 
from  infected  ports.  The  remarkable  series  of  experiments  carried  out  by 
the  Yellow  Fever  Commission  of  the  United  States  Army,  consisting  of  Dra. 
Waiter  Reed,  Carroll,  Lazear,  and  Agramonte,  have  demonstrated  conclu- 
sively that  the  disease  cannot  be  conveyed  in  this  way.  At  Camp  Lazear, 
Cuba,  a  frame  house  was  so  constructed  as  to  shut  out  the  sunlight  and  fresh 
air,  and  the  vestibule  was  thoroughly  screened.  The  average  temperature  for 
sixty-three  days  was  kept  about  76°  F.  Boxes  filled  with  sheets,  pillow-slips, 
blankets,  etc.,  contaminated  by  contact  with  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  the 
discharges,  were  placed  in  the  house.  Dr.  R,  P.  Cooke  and  two  privates  of 
the  hospital  corps,  all  non-immunes,  entered  this  building  and  unpacked  the 
boxes,  and  for  a  period  of  twenty  days  occupied  the  room,  each  morning  pack- 
ing the  infected  articles  in  the  boxes,  and  at  night  unpacking  them.  In  their 
eiperimenta  with  the  fomites,  seven,  in  all,  non-immune  subjects  during  the 
period  of  sixty-three  days  lived  in  contact  with  the  fomites  and  remained 
perfectly  well.  These  experiments,  conducted  in  the  most  rigid  and  scientific 
manner,  completely  discredit  the  belief  in  the  transmission  of  the  disease  by 
fomites. 
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Carlos  Finlay,  of  Havana,  in  1881  suggested  that  the  diseaBe  was  trani- 
Oiitted  by  mosquitoes.  Stimulated  by  the  work  of  Robb  on  malaria,  the  Ameri- 
can Commission  above  named  has  demonstrated  conclusively  that  yellow  fever 
is  transferred  by  a  mosquito,  Stegomyia  fasciata,  previously  fed  on  the  blood 
of  infected  persons.  The  Commission  showed  also  that  in  nou-immunes  the 
disease  could  be  produced  by  either  the  subcutaneous  or  the  intravenous  in- 
jection of  blood  taken  from  patients  suffering  with  the  disease. 

An  interval  of  about  twelve  days  or  more  after  contamination  appears 
to  be  necessary  before  the  mosquito  ie  capable  of  introducing  tlie  infection. 
The  bite  at  an  early  period  after  contamination  does  not  confer  immunity 
against  a  subsequent  attack.  The  period  of  incubation  in  13  cases  of  experi- 
mental yellow  fever  varied  from  forty-one  hours  to  five  days  and  seventeen 
hours. 

We  must  bear  testimony  to  the  heroism  of  the  young  soldiers  who  volun- 
tarily, without  compensation  and  purely  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  sub- 
mitted to  the  experiments,  and  also  to  the  zeal  with  which  members  of  our 
profession  have,  at  great  personal  risk,  attempted  to  solve  the  riddle  of  this 
most  serious  disease.  The  death  of  Dr.  Lazear,  of  the  American  Commission, 
and  of  Dr.  Myers,  of  the  Liverpool  Commission,  adds  two  more  names  to  the 
already  long  roll  of  the  martyrs  of  science. 

As  Reed  pointed  out,  the  mosquito  theory  fits  in  with  weli-recognized  facta 
in  connection  with  the  epidemics.  After  the  importation  of  a  case  into  an 
uninfected  region,  a  definite  period  elapses,  rarely  less  than  two  weeks,  before 
a  second  case  occurs.  Like  malaria,  the  disease  prevails  most  during  the  mos- 
quito season,  and  disappears  with  the  appearance  of  frost.  Probably,  too,  as 
in  very  malarious  districts,  the  dieease  is  kept  up  by  its  prevalence  in  a  very 
mild  form  among  children.  As  Guit^ras  remarks,  "the  foci  of  endemicity  are 
essentially  maintained  by  the  creole  infant  population,  which  is  subject  to 
the  disease  in  a  very  mild  form."  In  all  probability  the  immunity  which  is 
acquired  by  prolonged  residence  in  a  locality  in  which  the  disease  is  endemic 
is  due  to  the  occurrence  of  very  slight  attacks. 

One  attack  does  not  always  confer  immunity.  Rosenau  reports  two  at- 
tacks within  a  period  of  eight  years,  and  Libby  two  attacks  within  a  period  of 
two  years. 

The  specific  germ  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — The  skin  is  more  or  less  jaundiced,  even  though  the 
patient  did  not  appear  yellow  before  death.  Cutaneous  haemorrhages  may  be 
present.  No  specific  or  distinctive  internal  lesions  have  been  found.  The 
blood-serum  may  contain  hiemoglobin,  owing  to  destruction  of  the  red  cells, 
just  as  in  pernicious  malaria.  The  heart  sometimes,  not  invariably,  shows 
fatty  change;  the  stomach  presents  more  or  less  hyperemia  of  the  mucosa 
with  catarrhal  swelling.  It  contains  the  material  which,  ejected  during  life, 
is  known  as  the  black  vomit.  The  essential  ingredient  in  this  is  transformed 
blood -pigment.  There  is  often  general  glandular  enlargement;  the  cervical, 
axillary  and  mesenteric  groups  are  most  involved.  The  liver  is  usually  of  a 
pale  yellow  or  brownish -yellow  color,  and  the  cells  are  in  various  stages  of 
fatty  degeneration.  From  the  date  of  Louis'  observations  at  Gibraltar  in 
1828,  the  appearances  of  this  organ  have  been  very  carefully  studied,  and 
some  have  thought  the  changes  in  it  to  be  characteristic.    Fatty  degeneration 
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and  reipons  of  necroBiB  are  present  in  all  caBeB.  The  kidneys  always  Bhow 
traces  of  diSuee  nephritis.  The  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubiiles  is  swol- 
len and  very  granular;  there  may  also  be  necrotic  changes. 

Sjrmptonu. — The  incubation  is  usually  three  or  four  days;  in  13  experi- 
mental eases  it  ranged  from  forty-one  hours  to  five  days,  seventeen  hours.  The 
onset  is  sudden,  as  a  rule,  without  premonitory  symptoms,  and  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning.  Chilly  feelings  are  common,  and  are  usually  associated 
with  headache  and  very  severe  pains  in  the  back  and  limhs.  The  fever  rises 
rapidly  and  the  skin  feels  very  hot  and  dry.  The  tongue  is  furred,  but  moist; 
the  throat  sore.  ^Nausea  and  vomiting  are  not  constant,  and  become  more 
intense  on  the  second  or  third  day.  The  bowels  are  usually  constipated.  The 
following,  in  detail,  are  the  more  important  characteristics: 

Facieb. — Even  as  early  as  the  first  morning  the  patient  may  present  a 
characteristic  facies,  one  of  the  three  distinguishing  features  of  the  disease, 
which  Quit^rae  describes  as  follows :  The  face  is  flushed,  more  so  than  in  any 
other  acute  infectious  disease  at  such  an  early  period.  The  eyes  are  injected, 
the  color  is  a  brigl.L  red,  and  there  may  be  a  slight  tumefaction  of  the  eyelids 
and  of  the  lips.  Even  at  this  early  date  there  is  to  be  noticed  in  connection 
with  the  injection  of  the  superficial  capillaries  of  the  face  and  conjunctive  a 
slight  icteroid  tint,  aud  "the  early  manifestation  of  jaundice  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  faciee  of  yellow  fever." 

The  Fevek. — On  the  morning  of  the  first  day  the  temperature  may  range 
from  100°  to  106°  F.,  usually  it  is  between  102°  and  103°  F.  During  the 
evening  of  the  first  day  and  the  morning  of  the  second  day  the  temperature 
keeps  about  the  same.  There  is  a  slight  diurnal  variation  on  the  second  and 
third  day.  In  very  mild  cases  the  fever  may  fall  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
or  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  or  in  abortive  cases  even  at  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours.  In  cases  that  are  to  terminate  favorably  the  defervescence 
takes  place  by  lysis  during  a  period  of  two  or  three  days.  The  remission  or 
stage  of  calnij  as  it  has  been  called,  is  succeeded  by  a  febrile  reaction  or  sec- 
ondary fever,  which  lasts  one,  two,  or  three  days,  and  in  favorable  cases  falls 
by  a  diort  lysis.  On  the  other  hand,  in  fatal  cases  the  temperature  is  eontinu- 
oufl,  becomes  higher  than  in  the  initial  fever,  and  death  follows  shortly. 

The  Pulse. — On  the  first  day  the  pulse  is  rarely  more  than  100  or  110. 
On  the  second  or  third  day,  while  the  fever  still  keeps  up,  the  pulse  begins 
to  fall,  as  much  perhaps  as  20  beats,  while  the  temperature  has  risen  1.6°  or 
2".  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  there  may  be  a  temperature  range  of 
103°  and  a  pulse  of  only  76,  or  "a  temperature  between  103°  and  104°  with 
a  pulse  running  from  70  to  80."  This  important  diagnostic  feature  was  first 
described  by  Faget,  of  New  Orleans,  During  defervescence  the  pulse  may 
become  still  lower,  down  to  50,  48,  or  46,  or  even  as  low  as  30 ;  a  slow  pulse 
at  this  period  is  not  the  special  circulatory  feature  of  the  disease,  but  the 
glowing  of  the  pulte  with  a  steady  or  even  rising  temperature. 

Albduindbia. — This,  the  third  characteristic  symptom  of  the  disease, 
occurs  as  early  as  the  evening  of  the  third  day.  GuitiraB  says  very  truly  that 
it  is  very  rare  so  early  in  other  fevers  except  those  of  an  unusually  severe 
type.  "Even  in  the  mild  cases  that  do  not  go  to  bed— -cases  of  'walking  yel- 
low fever" — on  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  day  of  the  disease  albuminuria  will 
show  itaelf."    It  may  be  quite  transient    In  the  severer  cases  the  amount  of 
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albumin  is  very  large,  and  there  may  be  numeroiiB  tube  caste  and  all  the  signs 
of  an  acute  nephritis;  or  complete  suppression  may  supervene,  and  death  oc- 
curs in  unemic  convubions  or  coma  within  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours. 

Gastric  Featubeb, — "Black  Vomit." — Irritability  of  the  stomach  is  pres- 
ent from  the  very  outset,  and  the  vomited  matter  consists  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  and  subsequently  of  mucus  and  a  grayish  fluid.  In  the  third 
stage  of  the  disease  the  vomiting  becomes  more  pronounced  and  in  the  severe 
casea  is  characterized  hy  the  presence  of  blood.  It  may  be  copious  and  forci- 
ble, producing  much  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  along  the  gullet.  There  is 
nothing  specific  in  this  "black  vomit,"  which  consists  of  altered  blood,  and 
it  is  not  necessarily  a  fatal  symptom,  though  occurring  only  in  the  severer 
forms  of  the  disease.  Other  hemorrhagic  features  may  be  present — petechiffi 
on  the  skin  and  bleeding  from  the  gums  or  from  other  mucous  membranes. 
The  bowels  are  usually  constipated,  the  stools  not  clay-colored,  except  late  in 
the  disease.     They  are  sometimes  tarry  from  the  presence  of  altered  blood. 

Mental  Featcbeb. — In  very  severe  cases  the  onset  may  be  with  active 
delirium.  "As  a  rule,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  even  when  there  is  black  vomit, 
there  is  a  peculiar  alertness;  the  patient  watches  everything  going  on  about 
him  with  a  peculiar  intensity  and  liveliness.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the 
terror  the  disease  inspires"  (Guit^ras). 

Relapses  occasionally  occur.  Among  the  varieties  of  the  disease  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  the  mild  cases,  characterized  by  slight  fever,  continuing 
for  one  or  two  days,  and  succeeded  by  a  rapid  convalescence.  In  the  absence 
of  a  prevailing  epidemic  they  would  scarcely  be  recognized  as  yellow  fever. 
Cases  of  greater  severity  have  high  fever  and  the  features  of  the  disease  are 
well  marked — vomiting,  extreme  prostration,  and  haanorrhages.  And,  lastly. 
in  the  malignant  form  the  patient  is  overwhelmed  by  the  intensity  of  the 
fever,  and  death  takes  place  in  two  or  three  days. 

In  severe  cases  convalescence  may  be  complicated  by  parotitis,  abscesses 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  diarrhcea. 

BiagnoBii. — (a)  Frou  Dengue. — The  difficulty  in  the  differential  diag- 
nosis of  these  two  diseases  lies  in  their  frequent  coexistence,  as  during  the  epi- 
demic of  1897  in  parts  of  the  Southern  States.  During  the  autumn  of  1897 
the  profession  of  Texas  was  divided  on  the  question  of  the  existence  of  yellow 
fever  in  the  State,  some  claiming  that  the  disease  was  dengue,  others,  includ- 
ing Guit^ras  and  West,  that  yellow  fever  also  existed.  In  a  majority  of  the 
cases  the  three  diagnostic  points  upon  which  Guit^ras  lays  stress — the  faciea, 
the  albuminuria,  and  the  slowing  of  the  pulse  with  maintenance  or  elevation 
of  the  fever — are  sufficient  for  the  diagnosis.  He  atateR,  too,  that  janndire, 
which  does  sometimes  occur  in  dengue,  rarely  appears  as  early  as  the  second 
or  third  day  of  the  disease,  and  on  this  much  stress  should  be  laid.  Hsp- 
morrhages  are  much  less  common  in  dengue,  but  that  they  do  occur  has  been 
recognized  by  authorities  ever  since  the  time  of  Rush. 

(b)  From  Malarial  Fever. — In  the  early  stages  of  an  epidemic  case? 
are  very  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  malarial  fever.  In  the  Southern  States  the 
outbreaks  have  usually  been  in  the  late  summer  months,  the  very  season  in 
whirh  the  testivo-autiimnal  fever  prevails.  Among  the  points  to  be  sperially 
noted  is  the  absence  of  early  jaundice.  Even  in  the  most  intense  types  of 
malarial  infection  the  color  of  the  skin  is  rarely  changed  within  four  or  five 
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days.  To  the  experienced  eye  the  faciee  would  be  of  considerable  help  if  the 
case  was  seen  from  the  outset.  AlbumJD  is  rar«ly  preeent  in  the  arinc  bo 
early  as  the  second  day  in  a  malarial  infection.  Other  important  points  are 
the  marked  swelling  of  the  spleen  in  malaria,  while  in  yellow  fever  it  is  not 
much  enlarged.  Hasmorrhagcs,  and  particularly  the  black  vomit,  epistaxis, 
and  bleeding  gams  are  very  rare  in  malarial  infection.  In  the  so-called  hee- 
morrhagic  malarial  fever  the  patient  has  usually  had  previous  attacks  of 
malaria.  Hiematuria  is  a  prominent  feature,  while  in  yellow  fever  it  is  by  no 
means  frequent.  A  special  point  of  greater  importance,  perhaps,  than  any 
of  these  general  symptomatic  features  is  the  examination  of  the  blood  for 
malarial  parasites.  The  work  of  the  army  surgeons  in  Cuba  showed  that  in 
a  large  proportion  of  cases  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
ffistivo-autumnal  fever  from  yellow  fever. 

Progfnoeis. — In  its  graver  forms  yellow  fever  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  of 
epidemic  diseases.  The  mortality  has  ranged,  in  various  epidemics,  from  15 
to  85  p"r  cent,  '  In  heavy  drinkers  and  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  hard- 
ships the  death-rate  is  much  higher  than  among  the  better  classes.  In  the 
epidemii^  of  1878,  in  New  Orleans,  while  the  mortality  in  hospitals  was  over 
50  per  cent,  of  the  white  and  21  per  cent,  of  the  colored  patients,  in  private 
practice  it  was  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  among  the  white  patients.  The 
death-rate  was  very  low  in  the  epidemic  of  1897. 

Prophylaxis.— The  clearing  of  Havana  by  Colonel  Gorgas  was  a  direct 
outcome  of  the  work  of  Eeed  and  his  colleagues.  The  city,  with  250,000  peo- 
ple, had  been  infected  continuously  for  130  years.  Non-immunes  came  in  at 
the  rate  of  20,000  a  year,  and  there  were  6,000  children  born.  The  city  was 
divided  into  districts,  each  under  the  charge  of  an  inspector,  whose  work  was 
arranged  under  three  heads:  (1)  To  prevent  the  breeding  of  stegomyia  mos- 
quitoes. (2)  To  destroy  those  that  had  become  infected.  (3)  To  prevent 
mosquitoes  becoming  infected  by  protecting  the  sick  so  that  they  could  not  be 
bitten  by  mosquitoes. 

The  work  was  begun  in  February,  1901,  and  the  last  case  of  yellow  fever 
occurred  in  September  of  that  year,  since  which  date,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  return,  the  city  has  been  free.  ' 

At  Panama  in  l'J04,  the  date  of  the  American  occupation,  the  serious 
problem  was  how  to  fight  yellow  fever.  Conditions  were  such  that  it  took 
sixteen  months  before  the  disease  disappeared.  There  has  been  no  return. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  yellow  fever  war^s  at  Ancon  during  1905 
all  the  physicians  and  nurses  wore  non-immune,  but  not  one  of  them  con- 
tracted the  disease,  as  the  wards  were  so  screened  that  no  stegomyia  mosqui- 
toes could  get  at  the  patients  to  become  infected. 

Treatment. — Careful  nursing  and  a  symjitomatic  plan  of  treatment  prol>- 
ably  give  the  best  results.  The  patient  should  be  at  rest  in  bed  and  for  the 
first  few  days  the  diet  should  consist  of  very  simple  fluids.  P^limination  is  an 
important  part  of  treatment.  Water  should  be  given  as  freely  as  possible,  best 
in  the  form  of  cold  carbonated  alkaline  water.  The  bowels  should  be  opened  by 
a  calomel  and  saline  purge  and  enemata  used  if  necessary.  If  there  is  vomit- 
ing, fluid  should  be  given  by  the  bowel  or  by  infusion.  Ice  in  small  quantities, 
iced  champagne  or  cocaine  (gr.  14,  0.016  gm.)  may  be  tried.  The  fever  should 
be  treated  by  hydrotherapy,  sponges,  packs  or  baths  being  used.    The  alkaline 
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treatment  is  favorably  regarded,  Bodiam  bicarbonate  in  full  doses  being  given 
at  short  intervals  and  as  much  alkaline  water  as  possible.  For  gastric  and 
intestinal  hemorrhage  the  perchloride  of  iron  or  oil  of  turpentine  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  15  minims  (1  c.c).  Uremic  aymptomB  are  best  treated 
by  the  hot  bathe  or  packs,  the  free  administration  of  fluid  and  hot  bowel 
irrigatjone.  Stimulants,  especially  strychnine,  should  be  nsed  during  the  sec- 
ond stage  when  the  heart  becomes  feeble  and  rapid. 


X.     DZNOUE 

DcAnitioiL— An  acute  infectious  disease  of  tropical  and  subtropical  re> 
gions,  characterized  by  febrile  parosysms,  pains  in  the  jointa  and  muscles,  an 
initial  erythematous  and  a  terminal  polymorphous  eruption. 

It  is  known  as  break-bone  fever  from  the  atrocious  character  of  the  pain, 
and  dandy  fever  from  the  stiff,  dandified  gait.  The  word  dengue  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  a  Spanish,  or  possibly  Hindostsnee,  equivalent  of  the  word 
dandy. 

^tory  and  Geographical  Diatribntion.— The  disease  was  first  recognized 
in  1779  in  Cairo  and  in  Java,  where  Bylon  described  the  outbreak  in  Batavia. 
There  have  been  widespread  epidemics  in  India  and  China.  The  description 
by  Benjamin  Bnsh  of  the  epidemic  in  Philadelphia  in  1780  is  one  of  the  first 
and  one  of  the  very  beat  accounts  of  the  disease.  Between  1824  and  1888  it 
was  prevalent  at  intervals  in  India  and  in  the  Southern  States.  S.  H.  Dick- 
eon  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  disease  as  it  appeared  in  Charleston  in 
18S8.  Since  that  date  there  have  been  four  or  five  widespread  epidemics  in 
tropical  countries  and  on  this  continent  along  the  Oulf  States,  the  last  in 
the  summer  of  1897.  None  of  the  recent  epidemics  have  extended  into  the 
Northern  States,  but  in  1888  it  prevailed  as  far  north  as  Virginia,  It  has 
prevailed  in  the  Philippine  Islands  among  the  United  States  troops  and 
among  the  natives. 

Etiology. — The  rapidi^  of  diffusion  end  the  pandemic  character  are  the 
two  most  important  features  of  dengue.  There  is  no  disease,  not  even  infin- 
enza,  which  attacks  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population.  In  Galveston,  in 
1897,  20,000  people  were  attacked  within  two  months.  In  1903  Graham 
showed  that  the  disease  conld  be  transmitted  to  healthy  persons  by  the  bite  of 
the  mosquito  CtUea:  faligana,  an  observation  confirmed  by  Ashburn  and  Craig. 
The  specific  germ  is  still  nndetermined,  but  is  probably  ultramicroscopic. 

As  the  disease  is  rarely  fatal,  no  observations  have  been  made  upon  its 
pathological  anatomy. 

Symptomi,  — The  period  of  incubation  is  from  three  to  five  days,  daring 
which  the  patient  feeU  well.  The  attack  sets  in  suddenly  with  headache,  chiUy 
feelings,  and  intense  aching  pains  in  the  joints  and  muscles.  The  tempera- 
ture rises  gradually,  and  may  reach  106°  or  107°.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  and 
there  are  the  other  phenomena  associated  with  acute  fever — loss  of  appetite, 
coated  tongue,  slight  nocturnal  delirium,  and  concentrated  urine.  The  face 
has  a  suffused,  bloated  appearance,  the  eyes  are  injected,  and  the  visible  mu- 
cous membranes  are  flushed.  There  is  a  congested  erythematous  state  of  the 
eldn.    Bush's  description  of  the  pains  is  worth  quoting,  as  in  it  the  epittiet 
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break-bone  occura  in  the  literature  for  the  first  time.  "The  pains  which 
accompanied  this  fever  were  exquisitely  severe  in  the  head,  back,  aud  limbs. 
The  pains  in  the  head  were  sometimes  in  the  back  parts  of  it,  and  at  other 
times  they  occupied  only  the  eyeballs.  In  some  people  the  pains  were  so  acute 
in  their  backs  and  hips  that  they  could  not  lie  in  bed.  In  others  the  pains 
affected  the  neck  and  arras,  so  as  to  produce  in  one  instance  a  difficulty  of 
moving  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  They  all  complained  more  or  less  of  a 
soreness  in  the  seats  of  these  pains,  particularly  when  they  occupied  the  head 
and  eyeballs.  A  few  complained  of  their  flesh  being  sore  to  the  touch  in  every 
part  of  the  body.  From  these  circnmstancea  the  disease  was  sometimes  be- 
lieved to  be  a  rheumatism,  but  its  more  general  name  among  all  classes  of 
people  was  the  break-bone  fever."  The  large  and  small  joints  are  affected, 
sometimes  in  succession,  and  become  swollen,  red,  and  painful.  In  some  cases 
cutaneous  hyperfesthesia  has  been  noted.  Hiemorrhage  from  the  mucous 
membranes  was  noted  by  Rush,  and  black  vomit  has  also  been  described. 

The  fever  gradually  reaches  its  maximum  by  the  third  or  fourth  day ;  the 
patient  then  enters  upon  the  apyretic  period,  which  -may  last  from  two  to 
four  days,  and  in  which  he  feels  prostrated  and  stiff.  A  second  paroxysm 
of  fever  then  occurs,  and  the  pains  return.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  an 
eruption  is  common,  which,  judging  from  the  description,  has  nothing  dis- 
tinctive, being  sometimes  macular,  like  that  of  measles,  Bometimes  diffuse  and 
scarlatiniform,  or  papular,  or  lichen-like.  In  other  instances  the  rash  has 
been  described  as  nrticarial,  or  even  vesicular.  The  rash  may  persist  for  a 
month  after  the  symptoms  have  disappeared.  Certain  writers  describe  in- 
flammation and  hypenemia  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  mouth  and 
pharynx.  Enlargement  of  the  lymph-glande  is  not  uncommon,  and  may  per- 
sist for  weeks  after  the  disappearance  of  the  fever.  Convalescence  is  often 
protracted,  and  there  is  a  degree  of  mental  and  physical  prostration  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  primary  attack.  The  pains  in  the  joints  or 
mosclee,  sometimes  very  local,  may  persist  for  weeks.  Bush  refers  to  the 
former,  stating  that  a  young  lady  after  recovery  said  it  should  be  called 
break-heart,  not  break-bone,  fever.  The  average  duration  of  a  moderate  at- 
tack is  from  seven  to  eight  days.  Dengue  is  very  seldom  fatal.  Dickson  saw 
three  deaths  in  the  Charleston  epidemic. 

Complieationi  are  rare.  Insomnia  and  occasionally  delirium,  resembling 
somewhat  the  alcoholic  form,  have  been  observed,  and  convulsions  in  children. 
Atrophy  of  the  muscles  may  occur  after  the  attack.  A  relapse  may  occur  even 
as  late  as  two  weeks. 

Dugnoaii. — The  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  prevailing  as  it  does  in  epidemic 
form  and  attacking  all  classes  indiscriminately,  rarely  offers  any  special  diffi- 
culty. Isolated  cases  might  be  mistaken  at  first  for  rheumatic  fever.  The 
seven-day  fever  of  East  Indian  ports  is  believed  to  be  dengue.  It  is  a  sporadic 
fever  of  the  hot  weather,  attadring  a  large  proportion  of  Europeans  within 
the  first  year  or  two  of  their  arrival.  Possibly,  as  Rogers  thinks,  it  may  be  a 
distinct  disease,  and  it  is  variously  known  in  India  as  ephemeral  fever,  mild 
malaria,  or  simple  continued  fever.  It  is  characterized  by  early  and  severe 
pains  in  the  badi  and  limbs,  and  a  fever  of  six  to  seven  days'  duration. 

Treatment. — This  is  entirely  symptomatic.  Quinine  is  stated  to  be  a  pro- 
phylactic, but  on  insufiicient  grounds.     Hydrotherapy  may  be  employed  to 
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reduce  the  fever.  The  salicylates  or  antipyrin  may  be  tried  for  the  pains, 
which  usually,  however,  require  opium.  During  convalescence  iodide  of  potas- 
sium is  recommended  for  the  arthritic  pains,  and  tonics  are  indicated. 


XI.    ACUTE  P0LX0-BI7ELITIS 

(Heine-Medin's  Disease) 

Dftfinition. — An  acute  infection  occurring  in  both  epidemic  and  sporadic 
forms,  characterized  anatomically  by  widespread  lesions  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, vith  special  localization  in  a  majority  of  tlie  cases  in  the  anterior  horns 
of  the  gray  matter  in  the  spinal  cord — hence  the  common  name,  polio-mye- 
litis anterior. 

History. — In  1840  von  Heine  separated  this  type  from  other  forms  of 
paralysis  and  in  1887  Medin  called  attention  to  its  occurrence  in  widespread 
epidemics,  which  have  been  specially  studied  in  Sweden  by  Wickham,  Har- 
bitz,  and  others.  Within  the  past  ton  years  serious  outbreaks  have  occurred 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  incidence  of  the  dis- 
ease has  also  slightly  increased  in  Groat  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  while  in  Sweden  and  Norway  and  parts  of  Austria  the  disease  has 
assumed  epidemic  proportions.  In  New  York  City  in  1907-8  there  were 
about  2,000  cases,  with  a  mortality  of  0  to  7  per  cent;  in  1910  throughout 
the  United  States  there  were  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  cases  reported. 

Etiology. — In  its  epidemic  behavior  the  disease  resembles  closely  cere- 
bro-spinal  fever.  Sporadic  cases  occur  in  all  communities  and  under  at 
present  unknown  conditions  increase  at  times  to  epidemic  proportions.  It 
prevails  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn. 

Age  is  a  most  important  predisposing  element;  a  great  majority  of  all 
cases  occur  in  children  in  the  first  dentition.  The  more  prevalent  the  epi- 
demic form  the  greater  the  proportion  of  young  adulta  attacked.  Males  and 
females  are  about  etiually  attacked.  Overexertion,  injury,  exposure  are  men- 
tioned as  possible  factors. 

The  degree  of  contagiousness  from  person  to  person  is  slight,  and  in  this 
the  disease  resembles  cerebro-spinal  fever  and  pneumonia,  but  the  precise 
mode  of  transmission  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

The  organism  has  been  isolated  by  Flexner  and  his  co-workers.  The 
colonies  consist  of  globular  bodies  averaging  0.15  to  0.3  micron  in  size.  Mon- 
keys inoculated  with  the  twentieth  generation  of  the  culture  developed  tj'picnl 
experimental  polio-myelitis.  The  infective  agent  is  present  in  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  in  the  naso-pharyngeal  secretions  and  in  the  blood.  The  disease 
is  inocnlable  into  monkeys  and  may  be  transmitted  from  one  animal  to  another. 
It  has  been  transmitted  also  by  intracerebral  injection  of  an  emulsion  made 
from  flies  which  had  fed  on  the  spinal  cord  of  a  monkey  dead  of  the  disease. 
An  important  point  is  that  the  virus  passes  from  the  central  nervous  system 
in  the  monkey  to  the  nasal  mucosa  and  vice  versa,  and  the  application  of  the 
virus  to  this  part  is  a  ready  means  of  inoculation.  It  has  also  been  found  in  the 
tonsils  and  pharyngeal  mucosa  of  children. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  disease  is  transmitted  either  directly  by  contapt 
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or  possibly  by  the  intervention  of  healthy  carriers.  The  distribution  i»  more 
JDcIependent  of  sanitary  conditions  than  in  the  common  children's  diseases. 
The  biting  flies  may  convey  the  virus. 

Horbid  Anatomy. — One  of  the  most  striking  results  of  recent  researches 
has  been  to  demonstrate  how  widespread  tiie  lesions  are  in  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. We  can  no  longer  regard  it  as  an  affection  limited  to  the  anterior  horns 
of  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  a  widespread  poUomyelo-encephali- 
tis  with  meningeal  complications. 

Swelling  of  the  spleen  and  a  marked  general  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphoid 
apparatus  have  been  found.  The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  usually  increased  but 
clear.  The  pia  mater  is  hypericmic  and  moist,  but  without  esudate.  Cases 
in  which'  the  cerebral  sj-mptoms  have  been  pronounced  show  swelling  and 
flattening  of  the  convolutions,  with  hypenemia  of  the  gray  matter  and  here 
and  there  small  htemorrhages.  The  changes  in  the  spinal  cord  are  very  char- 
acteristic. The  meninges  are  moist,  the  pia  is  hyperwmic,  sometimes  with 
small  capillary  haemorrhages.  On  section  the  cut  surface  bulges,  the  grey 
matter  is  hypera?mic,  appearing  as  a  reddened  II,  or  the  redness  is  limited  to 
the  anterior  horns,  which  may  show  spots  of  hfemorrhage.  These  changes 
may  be  localized  to  the  swellings  of  the  cord  or  extend  throughout  its  entire 
extent.  Microscopically  there  is  small-celled  inftltration  about  the  vessels 
of  the  meninges,  most  marked  in  the  lumbar  and  cervical  swellings.  The 
infdtration  extends  into  the  fissures  of  the  cord  ond  follows  the  blood-vessels. 
The  amount  of  meningeal  implication  is  much  more  intense  than  is  indicated 
macroscopieally.  In  the  cord  itself  the  smaller  blood-ves-sols  are  distended, 
luemorrhages  occur  in  the  gray  matter,  there  is  marked  perivascular  infiltra- 
tion, chieliy  of  lymphocytes,  which  collect  about  the  vessels,  forming  definite 
foci.  Sometimes  the  majority  of  the  cells  are  polynuclear  leucocytes.  The 
ganglion  cells,  usually  those  of  the  anterior  horns,  degenerate  and  gradually 
disappear,  changes  probably  secondary  to  the  acute  vascular  alterations.  Foci 
of  infiltration  and  widespread  oedema  may  be  present  in  the  white  matter 
of  the  cord.  In  the  fatal  cases  there  are  chnngos  in  the  medulla  and  pons  of 
much  the  same  nature,  but  the  ganglion  cells  rarely  show  such  widespread 
destruction. 

The  path  of  invasion  is  apparently  by  the  organism  gaining  access  to  the 
npper  respiratory  tract.  Flexner  and  I.ewis  have  shown  that  the  infection 
can  travel  by  the  sheath  of  the  sciatic  nerve  to  the  cord. 

Symptoms. — The  incubation  period  is  from  5  to  10  days,  during  which 
the  patient  may  complain  of  headache  and  pains  and  stiffness  of  the  limbs. 
Xaso-pharyngeal  symptoms  are  common.  Twltchings,  even  convulsions,  and 
pain  in  the  back  and  hones  may  he  present.  More  commonly  a  child  who  has 
gone  to  bed  well  awakens  in  the  morning  with  the  paralysis  and  slight  fever. 
Prodromal  symptoms  are  more  common  in  the  epidemic  form. 

The  studies  of  the  past  two  or  three  years  have  shown  a  number  of  well- 
characterized  types,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important: 

(fl)  Abohtive  Foum. — In  epidemics,  just' as  in  cerebro-spinal  fever,  there 
are  cases  of  iUness  with  the  general  symptoms  of  infection,  and  indications 
of  cerebro-spinal  irritation,  but  without  any  motor  disturlMincos,  The  symp- 
toms pass  away  and  the  nature  o'f  the  troiihle  remains  doubtful,  nor  would 
suspicion  be  aroused  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  other  cases.     It  is  inter- 
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estiQg  to  note  that  AndersOD  and  Frost  have  shown  the  presence  of  specifio 
immune  bodies  in  the  blood  of  these  cases. 

(b)  Common  Pouomtelitic  oe  Sforadio  Type. — The  paralysis  is  ab- 
rupt in  its  onset,  reaches  its  maximum  in  a  very  short  time,  showing  the 
irregularity  and  lack  of  symmetry  which  is  characteristic  of  the  disease.  One 
or  both  arms  may  be  affected,  or  one  arm  and  one  leg,  or  both  legs,  or  it  may 
be  the  right  leg  and  left  arm,  or  vice  versa.  In  the  arm  the  paralysis  is 
rarely  complete,  the  upper-arm  muBclcs  may  he  most  affected  or  the  lower- 
arm  group;  musctes  acting  functionally  together,  with  centres  near  each 
other  in  the  spinal  cord,  are  paralyzed  together.  In  this  type  the  bladder  and 
rectum  are  rarely  involved. 

(c)  PB0flRE88ivB  AscENDTNQ  Ttpe. — A  Certain  number  of  cases,  par- 
ticularly in  epidemics,  run  a  course  similar  to  Landry's  paralysis,  with  which, 
no  doubt,  some  of  them  have  been  confounded.  The  disease  begins  in  the 
legs  with  the  usual  initial  symptoms,  the  paralysis  extends  upward,  involv- 
ing the  arms  and  the  trunk,  and  death  may  occur  with  bulbar  symptoms  from 
the  third  to  the  fifth  day.  In  the  Swedish  epidemic  of  1905  of  the  159  cases 
which  died  within  the  first  two  weeks,  45  presented  this  type. 

(d)  BtTLBAB  Form. — It  has  long  been  known  that  occasionally  in  the 
ordinary  spinal  paralysis  of  children  the  cerebral  nerves  are  involved,  but 
in  the  epidemic  form  the  disease  may  begin  with  paralysis  of  the  ocular, 
facia],  lingual,  or  pharyngeal  muscles.  Tlie  patient  has  fever,  and  the  local 
picture  depends  upon  the  extent  and  distribution  of  the  lesions  in  the  medulla 
and  pons.  In  the  1905  Swedish  epidemic  tliere  were  34  cases  in  which  the  cere- 
bral nerves  were  alone  involved,  and  in  the  New  York  epidemic  this  localiza- 
tion was  not  very  uncommon.  A  fatal  result  may  follow  extension  of  the 
bulbar  symptoms, 

(e)  Meningitic  Form. — This  is  important,  as  the  cases  simulate  closely 
and  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  cerebro-spinal  fever.  The  picture  is  one  of 
an  acute  meningitis — headache,  pain  and  stiffness  in  the  neck,  vomiting,  pain 
and  rigidity  in  the  back,  drowsiness  and  unconsciousnesE.  The  disease  may 
begin  with  the  paralytic  features  and  subsequently  show  the  meningeal  com- 
plications. Convulsions  and  Eernig's  sign  may  be  present.  A  serious  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  two  diseases  may  prevail  together,  and  only  the  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  cerebro-spinal  iluid  may  give  a  differentia!  diagnosis. 

(/)  Ckhebral  Type. — Here  the  picture  is  that  which  we  have  learned  to 
recognize  as  the  aeut«  encephalitis  or  polio-encephalitis  of  children,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  we  owe  to  von  Striimpell.  The  disease  seta  in  suddenly,  with 
fever,  vomiting  and  convulsions,  followed  hy  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  body 
or  one  limb.  Many  of  the  patieota  die,  others  recover  and  present  the  usual 
after-picture  of  the  cerebral  hemiplegia  of  children.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  of  this  disease  probably  represent  tills  type  of  tlie  sporadic  form  of 
acute  infectious  polio-myelo-encephalitis. 

(g)  Polyneuritic  Form. — Many  cases  of  the  ordinary  type,  a  majority, 
I  should  say,  of  the  sporadic  form,  arc  painless.  It  is  one  of  the  features 
of  the  epidemic  form  that  the  patients  complain  much  more  of  pain.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  a  form  which  stimulates  a  polyneuritis.  There  is 
pain  in  the  affected  limbs,  particularly  on  movement,  with  tendemcBe  on 
pressure  along  the  nerves  and  on  pressing  the  muscles;  the  paralysis  may 
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extend  like  neuritis,  involving  chiefly  the  peripheral  extensor  muscle  groups, 
and  be  folloved  by  rapid  wasting. 

Diag&osii. — In  the  ordinary  spinal  eporadic  cases  there  is  rarely  any  diffi- 
culty. An  important  point  to  remember  is  that  in  periods  of  epidemic  preva- 
lence the  disease  presents  an  extraordinary  number  of  clinical  types.  Some 
cases  run  a  course  like  an  acute  infection,  others  have  the  picture  of  Landry's 
paralysis,  in  others  again  meningeal  symptoms  predominate,  or  there  may  be  ' 
bypersa^eaia  and  pain,  with  the  picture  of  a  polyneuritis. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  some  obscure  cases  of  meningitis  are  really 
instances  of  sporadic  poliomyelitis.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  acute  en- 
cephalitis in  children  causing  hemiplegia.  The  extraordinary  complexity  of 
the  symptoms  makes  the  diagnosis  very  difficult,  so  that  we  must  look  for 
help  in  the  examination  of  the  blood  and  spinal  fluid  and  the  testing  the 
biological  reactions  of  immunity. 

If  lumbar  puncture  is  done  early  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  may  be  slightly 
turbid.  The  fluid  contains  a  large  amount  of  protein  and  gives  a  positive 
reaction  to  Noguchi's  bntyric  acid  test  for  globulin.  This  is  one  of  the 
earliest  features  and  reaches  its  maximum  just  before  paralysis  appears.  By 
this  some  abortive  cases  of  poliomyelitis  have  been  recognized.  In  generfd 
characters,  cytology  and  in  globulin  content  the  spinal  fluid  of  the  disease 
resembles  closely  that  in  tuberculous  meningitis  and  in  syphilitic  myelitis. 

Anomalous  forms  and  aymptome  are  common  during  the  prevalence  of  an 
epidemic.  The  muscles  of  respiration  may  be  involved  early,  the  diaphragm 
alone  may  be  paralyzed,  or  the  intercostals  or  the  muscles  of  the  palate  and 
pharynx.  Involvement  of  the  facial  muscles,  usually  a  slight  weakness,  may 
be  present,  bnt  in  6  out  of  90  cases  studied  by  F.  R.  Fraser  the  facial  muscles 
alone  were  involved.  In  one  instance  ptosis  was  the  only  paralytic  symptom 
on  admission.  Remarkable  types  may  occur  qnite  unlike  the  classical  picture. 
In  one  case  there  was  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  soft  palate  with  slight  fever, 
the  serum  of  this  patient  protected  a  monkey  from  intra-cerebral  injection  of 
the  polio-myelitic  virus.  There  may  be  slight  fever  with  general  spasticity  of 
the  muscles  and  tremor  or  rigidity  of  the  muscles  with  coma. 

The  diagnosis  from  peripheral  neuritis  may  be  very  difficult ;  in  both  the 
paralysis  is  of  the  legs,  with  wasting,  loss  of  reflexes,  and  the  bladder  and 
rectum  may  be  involved.  Loss  of  the  vibrating  sensation  tested  with  a  large 
tuning  fork  is  more  common  in  peripheral  neuritis,  and  later  the  electrical 
changes  and  the  action  of  degeneration  may  be  distinctive. 

Coone. — After  the  acute  features  have  subsided  there  is  little  change  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  after  which  improvement  begins.  This  may  continue  for 
two  or  three  months.  The  atrophy  becomes  evident  in  a  few  weeks  from  the 
onset  of  the  attack.  The  affected  limbs  show  less  development  as  the  patient 
grows  older,  and  the  deformity  is  usually  most  marked  in  the  leg.  The  re- 
action of  degeneration  is  present  in  the  atrophied  muscles.  Early  in  the  course 
the  muscles  lose  the  faradic  re^iponse. 

Pn^oais. — The  mortality  is  low,  ranging  in  different  epidemics  from 
4  to  15  per  cent.  The  fatal  cases  are  usually  of  the  ascending,  bulbar  and 
meningeal  types.  As  regards  the  muscles,  complete  loss  of  response  to 
faradism  means  severe  atrophy.  If  it  is  never  completely  lost  the  outlook  U 
good  and  even  extensive  paralyses  may  disappear. 
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Prophylaxis. — The  disease  has  been  made  notifiable.  The  patient  should 
be  isolated,  the  discharges  and  articles  used  by  patients  and  nurses  carefully 
disinfected,  and  special  care  should  be  taken  of  the  nasal  and  pharyngeal  dis- 
charges. It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  enforce  a  quarantine  against  those 
who  come  into  relation  with  the  patients,  but  the  throat  and  nose  of  such 
persons  should  he  disinfected  with  a  menthol  spray.  There  is  some  warrant 
for  the  administration  of  prophylactic  doses  of  he.xaminc. 

Treatment.— Hex  a  mine  may  be  given  in  doses  of  gr.  v  to  sv  (0.3  to  1  gm.) 

When  the  fever  is  high  the  general  treatment  is  that  of  an  acute  infection. 
Aspirin  and  sedatives  for  the  pain  may  be  given.  Lumbar  puncture  has 
been  advised,  and  if  the  pressure  is  found  to  be  high  it  should  be  repeated. 
The  affected  limb  should  be  wrapped  in  cotton  wool,  and,  if  there  is  much 
pain,  local  sedative  applications  may  be  used.  In  the  meningeal  type  of  the 
disease  warm  baths  and  hot  packs  will  be  helpful.  In  the  early  stages  it  ia 
well  not  to  attempt  to  do  much  to  the  muscles,  but  within  ten  days  careful 
massage  may  he  practiced,  using  either  lanolin  or  sweet  oil.  Strychnine 
hypodermically  has  been  extensively  used,  but  how  far  it  has  any  influence 
may  be  questioned.  It  should  not  be  given  early.  Electricity  may  be  used 
and  it  has  a  value  in  keeping  up  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles.  The  faradic 
current  should  be  employed  if  tbcre  is  response,  if  not,  the  galvanic.  The 
damage  always  looks  to  be  much  worse  than  it  really  is,  as  many  of  the  symp- 
toms depend  on  meningeal  and  vascular  changes  which  undergo  resolution. 
A  curative  serum  has  not  yet  Iwen  obtained. 

The  muscle  itself  as  a  factor  has  been  emphasized  by  William  MaeKenzie 
of  Melbourne  (Brit.  Med.  Jour.  1915,  i)  as  biologically  it  is  all  important  in 
treatment.  The  disease  really  destroys  muscle  adjustments,  and  one  of  the 
first  things  to  do  is  to  place  the  muscle  at  physiological  rest  in  the  zero 
pasition,  in  which  it  is  itself  relaxed,  and  both  its  own  action,  and  that  of  its 
opponent  prevented.  Massage,  he  urges,  should  not  be  given  too  early,  until, 
for  example,  the  patient  can  elevate  the  upper  limb  when  sitting  up,  and  the 
heel  when  lying  on  the  back.  Persistent  gradual  re-education  of  the  muscles 
yields  remarkable  results.  Passive  movements  may  be  used  and  with  toys  a 
child  may  be  encouraged  to  use  the  muscles  of  any  group  which  still  act.  The 
treatment  of  residual  deformities  is  a  question  of  orthoptedic  surgery. 


Xn.    H7DR0PH0BIA. 

(Lyssa;  Rabies) 

Deflnitioii. — An  acute  disease  of  warm-blooded  animals,  dependent  upon 
a  virus  which  ia  communicated  by  inoculation  to  man. 

Oiitribntion. — Rabies  is  very  variously  distributed.  In  Russia  it  is  com- 
mon. In  Korth  Germany  it  is  relatively  rare,  owing  to  the  wise  provision 
that  all  dogs  must  be  muzzled.  In  France  it  is  much  more  common.  In 
T!ngland  the  muzzling  order  has  been  followed  by  a  complete  disappearance 
of  the  disease  and  there  has  been  no  death  from  hydrophobia  since  1903,  In 
the  decennium  ending  with  1890  the  deaths  averaged  29  annually  (Tatham). 
In  the  United  States  the  disease  occurs  more  often  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Etiolc^y. — Dogs  are  especially  liable  to  the  disease.     It  also  occurs  in 
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the  Tolf,  fox,  Bkniik,  cat,  horse  and  cow.  Most  animala  are  ensceptible ;  and 
it  is  communicable  by  inoculation  to  the  rabbit  and  pig.  The  disease  ie  propa- 
gated chiefly  by  the  dog.  The  nature  of  the  poieon  is  as  yet  unjinown.  It  is  con- 
tained chiefly  in  the  nerrons  system  and  la  met  with  in  some  of  the  secretions, 
particularly  in  the  saliva.  Bartarelli  has  shown  that  the  virus  reaches  the 
dog's  salivary  glands  by  way  of  the  nerves  and  not  through  the  blood-vessels. 

A  variable  time  elapses  between  the  introduction  of  the  virus  and  the 
appearance  of  the  symptoms,  Horeley  states  that  this  depends  upon  the  fol- 
lowing factors:  "(a)  Age,  The  incubation  is  shorter  in  children  than  in 
adults.  For  obvious  reasons  the  former  are  more  frequently  attacked.  (6) 
Part  infected.  The  rapidity  of  onset  of  the  symptoms  is  greatly  determined 
by  the  part  of  the  body  which  may  happen  to  have  been  bitten.  Wounds  about 
the  face  and  head  are  especially  dangerous;  next  in  order  in  degrees  of  mor- 
tality come  bites  on  the  hands,  then  injuries  on  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 
This  reiative  order  is,  no  doubt,  greatly  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  the 
face,  head,  and  hands  are  usually  naked,  while  the  other  parts  are  clothed;  it 
would  also  appear  to  depend  somewhat  upon  the  richness  in  nerves  of  the 
part,  (c)  The  extent  and  severity  of  the  wound.  Puncture  wounds  are  the 
most  dangerous;  the  lacerations  are  fatal  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
surface  afforded  for  absorption  of  the  virus,  (d)  The  animal  conveying  the 
infection.  In  order  of  decreasing  severity  come:  first,  the  wqlf;  second,  the 
cat;  third,  the  dog;  and  fourth,  other  animals."  Only  a  limited  number  of 
those  bitten  by  rabid  dogs  become  affected  by  the  disease;  according  to  Hors- 
ley,  not  more  than  15  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  death-rate  of  those 
persons  bitten  by  wolves  is  higher,  not  less  than  40  per  cent.  Babes  gives 
the  mortality  as  from  60  to  80  per  cent. 

The  incubation  period  in  man  ie  extremely  variable.  The  average  is  from 
six  weeks  to  two  months.  In  a  few  cases  it  has  been  under  two  weeks.  It 
may  be  prolonged  to  three  months.  It  is  stated  that  the  incubation  may  bo 
prolonged  for  a  year  or  even  two  years,  but  this  has  not  been  definitely  settled. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — The  important  lesions  consist  in  the  accumulation  of 
leucocytes  around  the  blood-vessels  and  the  nerve-cells,  particularly  the  motor 
ganglion  cells,  of  the  central  nervous  system  (rabic  tubercles  of  Babes).  Es- 
pecial importance  in  the  rapid  diagnosis  of  rabies  is  attached  by  van  Gehuch- 
ten  and  Nelis  to  the  accumulation  of  lymphoid  and  endothelioid  cells  around 
nerve-cells  of  the  sympathetic  and  cerebro-spinal  ganglia.  Negri  described 
in  the  central  nervous  system  irregular  bodies  varying  from  4  to  10  microns  in 
size,  widespread,  frequently  in  the  cells  of  the  cerebellum,  cerebral  cortex  and 
pons,  and  in  the  spinal  cord.  They  are  probably  protozoa,  and  it  is  stated 
that  tbey  furnish  a  rapid  and  trustworthy  means  of  diagnosis.  The  inocula- 
tion experiments  show  that  the  virus  is  not  present  in  the  liver,  spleen,  or 
kidneys,  but  is  abundant  in  the  spinal  cord,  brain,  and  peripheral  nerves- 

Symptonu. — Tliree  stages  of  the  disease  are  recognized: 

(a)  Phemonitoby  stage,  in  which  there  may  be  irritation  about  the  bite, 
pain,  or  numbness.  The  patient  is  depressed  and  melanclioly ;  and  complains 
of  headache  and  loss  of  appetite.  He  is  very  irritable  and  sleepless,  and  has 
a  constant  sense  of  impending  danger.  There  is  often  greatly  increased  sensi- 
bility. A  bright  light  or  a  loud  voice  is  distressing.  The  larynx  may  be 
injected  and  the  first  symptoms  of  difficulty  in  swallowing  are  experienced. 
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The  voice  also  becomes  husky.     There  ia  a  slight  rise  in  the  temperature  and 
the  pulse. 

(b)  Stage  of  Excitement. — This  is  characterized  by  great  eicitability 
and  restleBsness,  and  an  extreme  degree  of  hypersesthesia.  "Any  afferent 
stimulant — i.  e.,  a  sound  or  a  drauglit  of  air,  or  the  mere  association  of  a 
verbal  suggestion — will  cause  a  violent  reflex  spasm.  In  matt  this  symptom 
constitutes  the  most  distressing  feature  of  the  malady.  The  spasms,  which 
affect  particularly  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  mouth,  are  exceedingly  pain- 
ful and  are  accompanied  by  an  intense  sense  of  dyspncea,  even  vhen  the  glottis 
is  widely  opened  or  tracheotomy  has  been  performed"  (Horaley).  Any 
attempt  to  take  water  is  followed  by  an  intensely  painful  spasm  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  larynx  and  of  the  elevators  of  the  hyoid  bone.  It  is  this  which 
makes  the  patient  dread  the  very  sight  of  water  and  gives  the  name  hydro- 
phobia to  the  disease.  These  spasmodic  attacks  may  be  associated  with  mania- 
cal symptoms.  In  the  intervals  the  patient  is  qniet  and  the  mind  un- 
clouded. The  temperature  in  this  stage  is  usually  elevated  and  may  reach 
from  100°  to  103°.  In  some  instances  the  disease  is  afebrile.  The  patient 
rarely  attempts  to  injure  his  attendants,  and  in  the  intense  spasms  may  be 
particularly  anxious  to  avoid  hurting  any  one.  There  are,  however,  occa- 
sional fits  of  furious  mania,  and  the  patient  may,  in  the  contractions  of  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx,  give  utterance  to  odd  sounds.  This 
stage  lasts  from  a  day  and  a  half  to  three  days  and  gradually  passes  into  the — 

(c)  Paralytic  Staoe. — In  rodents  the  preliminary  and  furioos  stages 
are  absent,  as  a  rule,  and  the  paralytic  stage  may  be  marked  from  the  outset 
— the  so-called  dumb  rabies.  This  stage  rarely  lasts  longer  than  from  six  to 
eighteen  hours.  The  patient  then  becomes  quiet;  the  spasms  no  longer  occur; 
unconsciousness  gradually  supervenes;  the  heart's  action  becomes  more  and 
more  enfeebled,  and  death  occurs  by  syncope. 

Dia^oiis. — In  man  the  diagnosis  offers  no  special  difiicaltieB.  It  is  ad- 
visable, in  cases  attended  with  any  doubts,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  in- 
jury has  been  inflicted,  to  secure  the  medulla  oblongata  of  the  supposed  rabid 
animal  for  the  purpose  of  inoculating  rabbits.  The  subdural  inoculation  of 
rabbits  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  central  nervous  system  of  a  rabid  animal 
will  be  followed  by  the  occurrence  of  the  paralytic  form  of  the  disease  in 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  days. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  by  a  system- 
atic muzzling  of  dogs  the  disease  can  be  practically  eradicated. 

In  case  of  a  bite  from  a  suspicious  animal,  bleeding  should  be  encouraged, 
the  wound  freely  opened  and  washed  with  bichloride  of  mercury  solution  (1 
to  1,000).  Thorough  cauterization  xhould  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
which  pure  carbolic  or  nitric  acid  should  be  used,  being  applied  to  every  part 
of  the  wound.  The  wound  is  washed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  Roda  and  then  with  alcohol.  When  once  established  the  disease  ia  hope- 
lessly incurable.  No  meaBures  have  been  found  of  the  slightest  avail,  conse- 
quently the  treatment  must  be  palliative.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  a 
darkened  room,  in  charge  of  not  more  than  two  attendants.  To  allay  the 
spasm,  rlilornform  may  be  administered  and  morphia  given  hypodermically. 
It  is  best  to  use  these  powerful  remedies  from  the  outset,  and  not  to  tem- 
porize with  chloral,  bromide  of  potassium,  and  other  less  potent  drugs.    By 
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tlie  local  application  of  cocaine,  the  acnsitiveneBS  of  the  throat  may  be  dimin- 
ished  sufficiently  to  enable  the  patient  to  take  liquid  nourishment.  Some- 
times he  can  swallow  readily.     Nutrient  enemata  should  be  administered. 

Prkvbntive  Inoculation. — Pasteur  found  that  the  virus,  when  propa- 
gated through  a  Bcries  of  rabbits,  iDcreaees  in  its  virulence ;  so  that  where- 
as subdural  inoculation  of  the  brain  of  a  mad  dog  takes  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  days  to  produce  the  disease,  in  successive  inoculation  in  a  series  of 
rabbits  the  incubation  period  is  gradually  reduced  to  seven  days  (virus  fixe). 
The  spinal  cords  of  these  rabbits  contain  the  virus  in  great  intensity,  but  when 
they  are  preserved  in  dry  air  this  gradually  diminishes.  If  now  dogs  are 
inoculated  from  cords  preserved  for  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days,  and  then 
from  cords  preserved  for  a  shorter  period,  i.  e,,  with  a  progressively  stronger 
virus,  they  gradually  acquire  immunity  against  the  disease.  A  dog  treated 
in  this  way  will  resist  inoculation  with  the  vims  fixe,  which  otherwise  would 
inevitably  have  proved  fatal.  Relying  upon  these  experiments,  Pasteur  began 
inoculations  in  the  human  subject,  using,  on  successive  days,  material  from 
cords  in  which  the  virus  was  of  varying  degrees  of  intensity. 

In  1910,  410  patients  were  treated  at  the  Pasteur  Institute  of  Paris  with- 
out a  death ;  in  1909,  467  cases  and  one  death,  in  1908,  5S4  cases  and  one 
death.  There  has  been  a  progressive  decline  in  the  number  of  cases  and  in 
the  mortality. 

Psendo-hydropfaobia  {Lt/ssophobia) . — This  is  a  very  interesting  affection, 
which  may  closely  resemble  hydrophobia,  but  is  really  nothing  more  than  a 
neurotic  or  hysterical  manifestation.  A  nervous  person  bitten  by  a  dog, 
either  rabid  or  supposed  to  be  rabid,  has  within  a  few  months,  or  even  later, 
symptoms  somewhat  resembling  the  true  disease.  He  is  irritable  and  de- 
preraed.  He  constantly  declares  his  condition  to  be  serious  and  that  he  will 
inevitably  become  mad.  He  may  have  paroxysms  in  which  he  says  he  is 
unable  to  drink,  grasps  at  his  throat,  and  becomes  emotional.  The  temper- 
ature is  not  elevated  and  the  disease  does  not  progress.  It  lasts  much  longer 
than  the  true  rabies,  and  is  amenable  to  treatment.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  alleged  recovery  in  this  disease  have  been  of 
this  hysterical  form.  Certain  cases  of  acute  bulbar  paralysis  may  resemble 
hydrophobia,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  there  is  a  form  of  tetanos  with 
hydrophobic  eymptoniB. 

Xm.    RHEUMATIC  FEVER 

Deflnition. — An  acute  infection,  dependent  upon  an  unknown  infective 
agent,  and  characterized  by  multiple  arthritis  and  a  marked  tendency  to  in- 
flammation of  the  endocardium  of  the  valves  of  the  heart. 

Etiology. — Distribution  and  Phevalence. — It  prevails  in  temperate 
and  humid  climates.  Church  has  collected  interesting  statistics  on  this  poini 
Oddly  enough,  the  two  countries  with  the  highest  admission  in  the  British 
anny  per  thousand  of  strength — Egypt,  7.02,  and  Canada,  6,26— have  climates 
the  most  diverse.  In  the  Registrar  General's  report  for  England  and  Wales 
for  1909  there  were  1,970  deaths  from  the  disease,  but  rheumatic  fever  has 
a  long  arm  and  nV)  small  proportion  of  the  50,918  deaths  from  diseases  of  the 
heart  is  to  be  laid  at  its  door.    The  disease  prevails  more  in  the  norUiem  lati- 
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tudea.  In  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  there  were,  for  the  twelve  yeara 
ending  190.1,  2  deaths  in  4.82  casca  among  12,044  admissions;  at  the  Boyal 
Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal,  for  ten  years  ending  1903,  3  deaths  in  985  cases 
among  9,386  admissions  (John  McCrae).  At  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
for  the  fifteen  years  ending  1904  there  were  360  admissions  (330  patients) 
and  9  deaths  (T.  MeCrae)).  The  general  impression  is  that  the  disease  pre- 
vails more  in  the  British  Isles  than  elsewhere;  hut,  as  Church  remarks,  the 
returns  are  very  imperfect  (this  holds  good  everywhere).  In  Norway,  where 
cases  of  rheumatic  fever  are  notified,  tiiere  were,  for  the  four  years  1888-'92, 
13,654  cases,  with  250  deaths. 

SEASON. — In  London  tlie  eases  reach  the  maximum  in  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October,  In  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  Bell's  statistics  of 
456  cases  sliow  tliat  the  largest  number  was  admitted  in  February,  March, 
and  April.  And  the  same  is  true  in  Baltimore;  55  per  cent,  of  our  cases  were 
admitted  in  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  (McCrae).  The  disease  pre- 
vails most  in  the  dry  years  or  a  succession  of  such,  and  is  specially  prevalent 
when  the  subsoil  water  is  abnormally  low  and  the  temperature  of  the  earth 
high  (Newsholme), 

Age. — Young  adults  are  most  frequently  affected,  but  the  disoflBc  la  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  children.  In  England  the  incidence  in  children  is 
very  high.  In  2,556  examined  by  Langmead,  133  were  definitely  rheumatic 
and  in  all  but  18  the  heart  was  involved.  In  43  per  cent,  of  these  cases  there 
was  gome  abnormality  of  the  tonsils  or  pharyngeal  mucosa.  Sucklings  are 
rarely  attacked.  Milton  Miller  has  analyzed  19  undoubted  cases.  The 
cases  have  to  be  distinguished  from  a  totally  different  affection,  the  pyo- 
genic arthritis  of  infanta.  Of  456  cases  admitted  to  the  Montreal  General 
Hospital  there  were,  under  fifteen  years,  4.38  per  cent. ;  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  years,  48.68  per  cent.;  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years,  25.87  per 
cent.;  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  years,  13.6  per  cent.;  above  forty-five 
years,  7.4  per  cent.  Of  our  360  admissions,  110  were  in  the  third  decade  and 
65  per  cent,  below  tlie  thirtieth  year  of  age  (MeCrae).  Ten  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  had  the  first  attack  in  the  first  decade.  Of  the  655  cases  analyzed  by 
Whipham  for  the  Collective  Investigation  Committee  of  the  British  Medi- 
cal Association,  only  33  cases  occurred  under  the  tenth  year  and  80  per 
cent,  between  the  twentieth  and  fortieth  years.  These  figures  do  not  give 
the  ratio  of  cases  in  children,  in  whom  the  milder  types  of  arthritis  are  very 
common. 

Skx. — If  all  ages  are  taken,  males  are  affected  oftener  than  females.  Of 
our  patients,  239  were  males,  91  females.  In  the  Collective  tnvestigation  Re- 
port there  were  375  males  and  279  females.  Up  to  the  age  of  twenty,  how- 
ever, females  predominate.  Between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  girls  are  more 
prone  to  the  disease. 

Heredity. — It  is  a  deeply  grounded  belief  with  the  public  and  the  pro- 
fession that  rheumatism  is  a  family  disease,  but  Church  thinks  the  evidence 
is  still  imperfect.  In  25  per  cent,  of  our  cases  there  was  a  history  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  family.  The  not  rare  occurrence  in  several  members  of  the  same 
family  is  used  by  those  who  believe  in  the  infections  origin  as  an  argument 
in  favor  of  its  being  a  house  disease. 

Chill. — Exposure  to  cold,  a  wetting,  or  a  sudden  change  of  temperatore 
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are  among  the  factors  in  determining  the  onset  of  an  attack,  but  they  were 
present  in  only  12  per  cent,  of  our  cascB. 

Not  only  does  an  attack  not  confer  immunity,  but,  as  in  pneumonia,  pre- 
disposes the  subject  to  the  disease. 

Rheumatic  Perer  as  an  Acute  Infectioiu  Disease. — 'Rheumatic  fever,  as 
Newshohne  haa  shown,  has  epidemic  prevalence  with  irregular  periodicity,  re- 
curring at  intervals  of  three,  four,  or  six  years,  and  varying  much  in  inten- 
sity. A  severe  epidemic  is  usually  followed  by  two  or  three  years  of  slight 
prevalence. 

The  disease  has  many  features  suggestive  of  septic  infection.  As  Church 
points  out,  the  curves  of  the  mortality  statistics  approximate  ncnrly  to  those 
of  pyfcmia,  puerperal  fever,  and  erysipelas.  In  the  character  of  the  fever, 
the  mode  of  involvement  of  the  joints,  the  tendency  to  relapse,  the  sweats,  the 
anipmia,  the  leucocytosis,  and,  above  all,  in  the  great  liability  to  endocarditis, 
and  to  involvement  of  the  serous  membranes,  the  disease  resembles  pyiemia 
very  closely. 

The  nature  of  the  specific  germ  is  still  under  discussion.  Mantle  in  1S87 
obtained  a  micrococcus  from  the  fluid  of  the  joints  and  from  the  blood;  since 
which  time  many  observers  have  described  forms  of  staphylococci,  strepto- 
cocci and  various  orgajiisms.  The  work  of  Poynton  and  Payne,  Walker, 
Beattie  and  others  shows  that  from  the  joint  fluid,  the  throat  and  the  endo- 
cardial vegetations,  and  sometimes  from  the  blood,  organisms  may  be  ob- 
tained which,  inoculated  into  animals,  cduse  a  condition  very  similar 
to  that  of  acute  rheumatic  fever,  with  arthritis,  endocarditis,  and  even  tlie 
fibrous  nodules.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  organisms  descrilK'd  do  not  coin- 
cide, and  Cole  in  a  series  of  cases  in  my  clinic  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
with  the  strains  of  streptococci  from  various  sources  was  able  to  produce 
experimentally  endocarditis  and  arthritis.  But  Beattie  claims  that  the  lesions 
produced  by  his  Micrococcus  rheumaticus  are  different.  A  point  of  interest 
is  the  fact  that  with  his  germ  Ainley  Walker  obtained  formic  acid  in  the 
cultures. 

The  tonsils  are  culture  centres  for  many  septic  organisms,  particularly 
of  the  streptococcus  type-  The  association  of  rheumatic  fever  and  rlieumatic 
affections  generally  with  infected  tonsils  is  a  prevailing  view,  but  it  is  an 
old  story  insisted  on  by  Lasague  and  other  French  writers  years  ago.  A  not 
inconsiderable  number  of  eases  of  rheumatic  fever  Itegin  with  tonsillitis.  With 
organisms  isolated  from  the  tonsils  experimental  arthritis  and  endocarditis 
have  been  caused.  The  removal  of  the  tonsils  has  been  followed  by  a  com- 
plete recovery  of  sub-acute  and  chronic  forms  of  arthritis.  This  is  as  far 
as  the  evidence  goes. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  against  the  view  that  it  is  simply  a  mild 
pyogenic  infection.  Salicylates  have  no  effect  on  the  ordinary  streptococcus 
infections,  and  the  clinical  course  in  the  streptococcus  arthritis  is  very  differ- 
ent; moreover,  rheumatic  joints  never  suppurate.  Tlic  isolation  of  strepto- 
cocci may  simply  indicate  the  presence  of  secondary  invaders  such  as  occur 
in  scarlet  fever  and  small-pox. 

Iforbid  Anatcony. — Tliere  are  no  churactcristic  clmngcH,  Tlie  alTcclcd 
joioU  show  hyperemia  uud  swelling  of  the  synovial  iiiembrauos  and  of  llie 
Ugunentous  tiseues.     The  fluid  in  the  joint  is  turbid,  albuminous  in  char< 
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act«r,  and  contains  leucocytes  and  a  few  fibrin  flakee.  Rheumatic  fever 
rarely  proves  fatal,  except  when  there  are  seriotiB  complications,  such  as  peri- 
carditiB,  endocarditis,  myocarditis,  pleurisy,  or  pneumonia.  The  conditionB 
found  show  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  other  forms  of  inflammation. 
In  death  from  hyperpyrexia  no  special  changes  are  found.  The  blood  usu- 
ally contains  an  excessive  amount  of  fibrin. 

Symptoms. — As  a  rule,  the  disease  sets  in  abruptly,  but  it  may  be  preceded 
by  irregular  pains  in  the  joints,  slight  malaise,  sore  throat,  and  particularly  by 
tonsillitis.  A  definite  rigor  is  uncommon;  more  often  there  is  slight  chilli- 
ness. The  fever  rises  quickly,  and  with  it  one  or  more  of  the  joints  become 
painful.  Within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  onset  the  disease  is  fully  mani' 
fest.  The  temperature  range  is  from  102°  to  104°.  The  pulse  is  frequent, 
soft,  and  usually  above  100.  The  tongue  la  moist,  and  rapidly  becomes  cov- 
ered with  a  white  fur.  There  are  the  ordinary  Bymptoms  associated  with  an 
acute  fever,  such  as  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  constipation,  and  a  scanty,  highly 
acid,  highly  colored  urine.  In  a  majority  of  tlie  cases  there  are  profuse,  very 
acid  sweats,  of  a  peculiar  sour  odor.  Sudaminal  and  miliary  vesicles  are 
abundant,  the  latter  usually  surrounded  by  a  minute  ring  of  hyperemia.  The 
mind  is  clear,  except  in  the  cases  with  hyperpyrexia.  The  affected  joints  are 
painful  to  move,  soon  become  swollen  and  hot,  and  present  a  reddish  flush. 
The  order  of  frequency  of  involvement  of  the  joints  in  our  series  was  knee, 
ankle,  shoulder,  wrist,  elbow,  hip,  hand,  foot.  The  joints  are  not  attacked 
together,  but  successively.  For  example,  if  the  knee  is  firet  affected,  the  red- 
ness may  disappear  from  it  as  the  wrists  become  painful  and  hot.  The  dis- 
ease is  seldom  limited  to  a  single  articulation.  The  amount  of  swelling  is 
variable.  Extensive  effusion  into  a  joint  is  rare,  and  much  of  the  enlarge- 
ment is  due  to  the  infiltration  of  the  periarticular  tissues  ^ith  serum.  The 
swelling  may  be  limited  to  the  joint  proper,  hut  in  the  wrists  and  ankles  it 
sometimes  involves  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  and  produces  great  enlargement 
of  the  hands  and  feet.  Corresponding  joints  are  often  affected.  In  attacks 
of  great  severity  every  one  of  the  larger  joints  may  be  involved.  The  verte- 
bral, sternoKilavicular,  and  phalangeal  articulations  are  less  often  inflamed 
than  in  gonorrhceal  arthritis.  Perhaps  no  disease  is  more  painful ;  the  inabil- 
ity to  change  the  posture  without  agonizing  pain,  the  drenching  sweats,  the 
prostration  and  utter  helplessness,  combine  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing of  febrile  affections.  A  special  feature  is  the  tendency  of  the  in- 
flammation to  subside  in  one  joint  while  increasing  with  great  intensity  in 
another. 

The  temperature  range  in  an  ordinary  attack  is  between  108"  and  104°  F. 
In  only  18  of  our  cases  did  the  temperature  rise  above  104°  F.  In  100  it 
reached  103°  F.  or  over.  It  is  peculiarly  irregular,  with  marked  remissions 
and  exacerbations,  and  defervescence  is  usually  gradual.  The  profuse  sweats 
materially  influence  the  temperature  curve.  If  a  two-hourly  chart  is  made 
and  observations  upon  the  sweats  are  noted,  the  remissions  will  usually  be 
found  coincident  with  tliem.  The  perspiration  ie  eour-smelling  and  acid  at 
first;  but,  when  persistent,  becomes  neutral  or  even  alkaline. 

The  blood  is  profoundly  altered  and  there  is  no  acute  febrile  disease  in 
which  an  aniemia  occurs  with  greater  rapidity.  The  average  leucocyte  count 
in  our  cases  was  about  12,000  per  c.  mm. 
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With  the  high  fever  a  murmur  may  often  be  heard  at  the  apex  region. 
Endocarditis  is  also  a  common  cause  of'an  apex  bruit.  The  heart  should  be 
■  carefully  examined  at  the  first  visit  and  Eubsequently  each  day. 

The  urine  is,  as  a  rule,  reduced  in  amount,  of  high  density  and  high  color. 
It  is  very  acid,  and,  on  cooling,  deposits  urates.  The  chlorides  may  be  greatly 
diminished  or  even  absent.  Formic  acid  is  present  (Walker).  Febrile  albu- 
minuria is  not  uncommon. 

The  so-called  subacute  rhenmatiam  represents  a  milder  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, in  which  all  the  symptoms  are  less  pronounced.  The  fever  rarely  rises 
above  101" ;  fewer  jointe  are  involved ;  and  the  arthritis  is  less  intense.  The 
cases  may  drag  on  for  weeks  or  months.  ^  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
mild  or  subacute  form  may  be  associated  with  endocarditis  or  pericarditis. 

The  infinence  of  age  on  the  manif^tatlons  of  the  disease  is  marked. 
While  the  usual  deecription  applies  to  the  dioease  as  seen  in  adults,  in  young 
children  there  may  not  be  any  pronounced  arthritis,  and  the  discovery  of 
endocarditis  often  suggests  the  diagnosis.  Endocarditis  is  as  much  a  feature 
in  children  as  arthritis  in  adults. 

Complioations. — These  are  important  and  serious. 

(o)  Hypebptbexia, — The  temperature  may  rise  rapidly  a  few  days  after 
the  onset,  and  be  associated  with  delirium ;  but  not  necessarily,  for  tiie  tem- 
perature may  rise  to  103°  or,  as  in  one  of  Da  Costa's  cases,  110°,  without 
cerebral  symptoms.  Hyperpyrexia  is  most  common  in  first  attacks,  57  of  107 
cases  (Church).  It  is  most  apt  to  occur  during  the  second  week.  Delirium 
may  precede  or  follow  its  onset.  As  a  rule,  with  the  high  fever,  the  pulse  is 
feeble  and  frequent,  the  prostration  is  extreme,  and  finally  stupor  super- 
venes. In  our  series  there  was  no  instance  of  hyperpyrexia,  which  seems  rare 
in  the  United  States. 

(b)  CABniAO  Affections, — (1)  Endocarditis,  the  most  frequent  and 
serious  complication,  occurs  in  a  considerable  percentage  of  all  cases.  Of  889 
cases,  494  had  signs  of  old  or  recent  endocarditis  (Church).  The  liability  to 
endocarditis  diminishes  as  age  advances.  The  incidence  of  organic  disease  in 
our  cases  was  more  than  double  in  patients  who  had  their  first  attack  before 
the  age  of  twenty  years,  compared  with  those  with  the  first  attack  after 
twenty  years  of  age.  It  increases  directly  with  the  number  of  attacks.  Of 
116  cases,  in  the  first  attack  58.1  per  cent,  had  endocarditis,  63  per  cent,  in 
the  second  attack,  and  71  per  cent,  in  the  third  attack  (Stephen  Mackenzie). 
Thirty-five  per  cent,  of  our  cases  showed  organic  valve  lesions,  in  96  per  cent, 
the  mitral  was  involved,  in  37  per  cent,  the  aortic,  and  in  S3  per  cent,  the 
lesions  were  combined.  The  mitral  segments  are  most  frequently  involved 
and  the  affection  is  usually  of  the  simple,  verrucose  variety.  Ulcerative  endo- 
carditis is  very  rare.  Of  209  cases  of  this  disease  which  I  analyzed,  in  only 
24  did  the  symptoms  of  a  severe  endocarditis  arise  during  the  progress  of 
acute  or  subacute  rheumatism.  The  valvulitis  in  itself  is  rarely  dangepue, 
producing  few  symptoms,  and  is  often  overlooked.  Unhappily,  though  the 
valve  at  the  time  may  not  be  seriously  damaged,  the  inflammation  starts 
changes  which  lead  to  sclerosis  and  retraction  of  the  segments,  and  so  to 
chronic  valvular  disease.     Venous  thrombosis  is  an  occasional  complication. 

(2)  Pancarditis  may  occur  independently  of  or  together  with  endocar- 
ditis.    It  may  be  simple  fibrinous,  sero-fibrinous,  or  in  children  purulent 
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Clinically  we  meet  it  more  frequently  in  connection  with  this  disease  than 
in  any  other  acute  affection.  It  was  present  in  ao  cases  of  our  series — 6  per 
cent. — in  only  four  of  which  did  effftsion  occur.  Tlie  physical  signs  are  v*>'  - 
characteristic  The  condition  will  be  fully  described  under  its  appropriate 
st'ction.  A  peculiar  form  of  delirium  may  accompany  rheumatic  pericar- 
ditis. 

(3)  Myocardilis  occurs  frequently  and  especiaJly  in  connection  with  eni]o> 
pericardial  changes.  As  Sturges  insisted,  the  term  carditis  is  applicable  to 
many  cases.  The  anatomical  condition  is  a  granular  or  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart-muscle,  which  leads  to  weakening  of  the  walls  and  to  dilatation. 
S.  West  has  reported  instances  of  acute  dilatation  of  the  heart  in  rheumatic 
fever,  in  one  of  which  marked  fatty  changes  were  found  in  the  heart-fibres. 

(c)  Pllmonary  Affections. — Pneumonia  and  pleurisy  occurred  in  9.94 
per  cent,  of  3,433  eases  (Stephen  Mackenzie).  They  frequently  accompany 
the  cases  of  endo-pcricarditis.  According  to  Howard's  analysis  of  a  large 
number  of  cases,  there  were  pulmonary  complications  in  only  10.5  per  cent, 
of  cases  of  rheumatic  endocarditis ;  in  58  per  cent,  of  cases  of  pericarditis ;  and 
in  71  per  cent,  of  cases  of  endo-peri carditis.  Congestion  of  the  lung  is  occa- 
sionally found,  and  in  several  cases  has  proved  rapidly  fatal. 

(d)  Nebvoos  Complications. — These  are  due,  in  part,  to  the  hyper- 
pyrexia and  in  part  to  the  special  action  of  the  toxic  agent  of  the  disease. 
They  may  be  grouped  as  follows:  (J)  Cerebral  rheumatism,  as  it  is  called, 
which  is  characterized  by  (a)  Delirium,  which  is  associated  with  the  hyper- 
pyrexia or  the  toxEcmia,  may  be  active  and  noisy  in  character;  more  rarely  it 
is  a  low,  muttering  delirium,  passing  into  stupor  and  coma.  It  may  be  ex- 
cited by  ttie  salicylate  of  soda,  either  shortly  after  its  administration,  or  more 
commonly  a  few  days  later.  It  was  present  in  only  five  of  our  360  cases,  and 
in  four  of  these  we  thought  the  salicylates  at  fault.  A  peculiar  delirium  occurs 
in  connection  with  rheumatic  pericarditis,  (fi)  Coma,  which  is  more  serious, 
may  occur  without  preliminary  delirium  or  convulsions,  and  may  prove Tapidly 
fatal.  Certain  of  these  cases  are  associated  with  hyperpyrexia;  but  Sonthey 
has  reported  the  case  of  a  girl  who,  without  previous  delirium  or  high  fever, 
became  comatose,  and  died  in  less  than  an  hour.  A  certain  number  of  such 
cases,  as  those  reported  by  Da  Costa,  have  been  associated  with  marked  renal 
changes  and  were  evidently  unmnic.  The  coma  may  supervene  during  the 
attack,  or  after  convalescence  has  set  in.  (y)  Convulsions  are  less  common, 
though  they  may  precede  the  coma.  Of  127  observations  cited  by  Besnier, 
there  were  37  of  delirium,  only  7  of  convulsions,  17  of  coma  and  convulsions, 
54  of  di'lirium,  coma,  and  convulsions,  and  3  of  other  varieties  (Howard). 
"Cerebral  rheumatism"  is  a  very  serious  complication;  among  107  cases  col- 
lected by  the  Clinical  Society  of  London  there  were  57  deaths,  (ii)  Chorea. 
The  relations  of  this  disease  and  rheumatism  will  be  subsequently  discussed. 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  in  only  88  out  of  554  cases  which  I  have  an- 
alyzecl  from  the  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  Philadelphia, 
were  chorea  and  rheumatism  associated.  It  is  most  apt  to  develop  in  the 
slighter  attacks  in  childhood.  (Hi)  Meningitis  is  extremely  rare,  though  nn< 
doubtedly  it  does  occur.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  ulcerative  endo- 
carditis,  which  is  occasionally  associated  with  rheumatic  fever,  meningitis  is 
frequent,     (tv)  Polyneuritis  has  been  described.    I  saw  a  remarkable  case 
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vbioh  followed  hyperpyrexia.  Free  venesectioD  saved  the  patient's  life.  After 
many  months  the  patient  recovered,  but  with  ataxia. 

(e)  CuTANKOus  Affections. — Sweat-vesicles  have  already  been  men- 
tioned aB  extremely  common.  A  red  miliary  rash  may  also  develop.  Scarla- 
tiniform  eruptions  are  occasionally  seen.  Purpura,  with  or  without  urticaria, 
may  occur,  and  various  forms  of  erythema.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  cases 
of  extensive  purpura  with  urticaria  and  arthritis — peliosis  rheumatica — belong 
truly  to  rheumatic  fever. 

(/)  Rheumatic  Noddles. — These  curious  structures,  described  originally 
by  Meynet,  occur  in  the  form  of  small  subcutaneous  nodules  attached  to  the 
tendons  and  fascise.  Barlow  and  Warner,  in  England,  and  T.  B.  Futcher,  in 
the  United  States,  have  paid  special  attention  to  their  varieties  and  impor- 
tance. They  vary  in  size  from  a  small  shot  to  a  large  pea,  and  are  most 
numerous  on  the  fingers,  hands,  and  wrists.  They  also  occur  about  the  elbows, 
knees,  the  spines  of  the  vertebrffi,  and  the  scapula.  They  are  not  often  tender. 
They  are  more  common  after  the  decline  of  the  fever  and  in  the  children  with 
mitral  valve  disease.  In  only  5  of  our  patients  were  they  present  during  the 
acute  attack.  The  nodules  may  grow  with  great  rapidity  and  usually  last  for 
weeks  or  months.  They  are  more  common  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  in 
the  former  their  presence  may  be  regarded  as  a  positive  indication  of  rheuma- 
tism. They  have  been  noted  particularly  in  association  with  chronic  rheumatic 
endocarditis.  Subcutaneous  nodules  occur  also  in  migraine,  gout,  and  arthri- 
tis deformans.  Histologically  they  are  made  up  of  round  and  spindle-shaped 
cells.  In  addition  to  these  firm,  hard  nodules,  there  occur  in  rheumatism  a.id 
Id  chronic  vegetative  endocarditis  remarkable  bodies,  which  have  been  called 
by  F4rfel  "nodositte  cutandea  ^ph^mdres." 

Conne. — The  course  of  rheumatic  fever  ia  extremely  variable.  It  is,  as 
Austin  Flint  first  showed,  a  self-limited  disease,  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
medicines  have  any  special  influence  upon  its  duration  or  course.  Gull  and 
Sutton,  who  likewise  studied  a  series  of  63  cases  without  special  treatment, 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 

Frogaodi. — Rheumatic  fever  is  the  most  serious  of  all  diseases  with  a  low 
death-rate.  The  mortality  is  rarely  above  3  or  3  per  cent.  Only  9  of  our  330 
patients  died,  2.7  per  cent.,  all  with  endocarditis  and  6  with  pericarditis. 

Sudden  death  in  rheumatic  fever  is  due  most  frequently  to  myocarditis. 
Herringham  has  reported  a  case  in  which  on  the  fourteenth  day  there  was 
fatty  degeneration  and  acute  inflammation  of  the  myocardium.  In  a  few  rare 
cases  it  results  from  embolism.  Alarming  symptoms  of  depression  sometimes 
follow  excessive  doses  of  the  salicylate  of  soda. 

Dii^notU. — Practically,  the  recognition  of  rheumatic  fever  is  usually  easy; 
bat  there  are  several  affections  which,  in  some  particulars,  closely  resemble  it. 

(a)  Mdltiplb  Secx)noabt  Ahthhitis, — Under  this  term  may  be  em- 
bmced  the  varioua  forma  of  arthritis  which  come  on  or  follow  in  the  course  of 
gonorrbcea,  tonsillitis,  scariet  fever,  dysentery,  and  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis. 

(6)  Sbftio  Arthritis,  which  occurs  in  the  course  of  pyemia  from  any 
cause,  and  particularly  in  puerperal  fever.  No  hard  and  fast  line  can 
be  drawn  between  these  and  the  cases  in  the  first  group:  but  the  in- 
flammation rapidly  passes  on  to  suppuration  and  there  is  more  or  less  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  joints.  The  conditions  under  which  the  artbritie  occurs  give  a 
clew  at  once  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Under  this  section  may  also  be  men- 
tioned : 

(1)  Acute  necrosis  or  acute  ostecHmt/elitit,  occurring  in  the  lower  end  of 
the  femur,  or  in  the  tibia,  and  which  may  be  mistaken  for  rheumatic  fevei 
Sometimes,  too,  it  is  multiple.  The  greater  intensity  of  the  local  symptom«i, 
the  involvement  of  the  epiphyses  rather  than  the  joints,  and  the  more  serious 
constitutional  disturbances  are  points  to  be  considered.  The  condition  ii 
unfortunately  often  miatakeu  for  acute  arthritis,  and,  as  the  treatment  is 
essentially  surgical,  the  error  may  cost  the  life  of  the  patient. 

(2)  Tha  acute  arthritis  of  infants  is  usually  confined  to  one  joint  (the  hip 
or  knee),  the  effusion  in  which  rapidly  becomes  purulent.  Tbe  affection  is 
moat  common  in  sucklings  and  undoubtedly  pysemic  in  character.  It  may  also 
occur  with  the  gonorrhceal  ophthalmia  or  Taginitis  of  the  new-bom,  aa  pointed 
out  by  Clement  Lucas. 

(c)  QocT. — While  the  localization  in  a  single,  usually  a  small,  joint,  the 
age,  the  history,  and  the  mode  of  onset  are  features  which  enable  us  to  recog- 
nize acute  gout,  there  are  everywhere  many  cases  of  acute  arthritis,  called 
rheumatic  fever,  which  are  in  reality  gout.  The  inTolvement  of  several  of 
the  larger  joints  is  not  so  infrequent  in  gont,  and  unless  tophi  are  present, 
or  unless  a  very  accurate  analysis  of  the  urine  is  made,  the  diagnosis  may  be 
difBcult. 

(d)  Acute  Abthbitis  Defobmaks. — ^In  several  cases  I  have  mistaken 
this  form  for  rheumatic  fever.  It  may  come  on  with  fever  and  multiple  arthri- 
tis, and  for  weeks  there  may  be  no  suspicion  of  the  true  nature  of  the  disease. 
Gradually  the  fever  subsides,  but  the  periarticular  thickening  persists.  As  a 
rule,  however,  in  the  acute  febrile  cases  the  involvement  of  the  smaller  joints, 
the  persistence  and  the  early  changes  in  the  articulations  suggest  arthritis 
deformans. 

In  children  the  diagnosis  may  be  very  difiicnlt,  aa  arthritis  may  be  alight 
or  entirely  absent  The  possibility  of  rheumatic  fever  should  be  considered  in 
all  febrile  attacks  in  children  for  which  no  definite  cause  can  be  found.  Spe- 
cial care  should  be  given  to  the  examination  of  the  heart. 

Treatment. — The  main  object  should  he  to  bring  the  patient  through  the 
attack  with  an  undamaged  heart  or  with  as  little  injury  as  passible.  The  first 
essential  is  complete  rest,  which  should  be  begun  at  once  and  insisted  upon 
for  as  long  as  is  necessary.  This  is  especially  important  for  children.  The 
bed  should  have  a  smooth,  soft,  yet  elastic,  mattress.  The  patient  should 
wear  a  flannel  nightgown,  which  may  be  opened  all  the  way  down  the  front 
and  slit  along  the  outer  margin  of  the  sleeves.  Three  or  four  of  these  should 
be  made,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  frequent  changes  required  after  the  sweats. 
He  may  wear  also  a  tight  fiannel  cape  about  the  shoulders.  He  should  steep 
in  blankets,  not  in  sheets,  so  as  to  reduce  the  liability  to  catch' cold  and  obviate 
the  unpleasant  clamminess  consequent  upon  heavy  sweating.  Chambers  in- 
sisted that  the  liability  to  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  was  much  reduced 
when  the  patients  were  in  blankets. 

Milk  is  the  most  suitable  diet  and  may  be  diluted  with  alkaline  mineral 
waters.  Ijcmanade  and  oatmeal  or  barley  water  should  be  freely  given.  The 
thirst  is  usually  great  and  may  be  fully  satisfied.    There  is  no  objection  to 
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broths  and  eoopB  if  the  milk  ia  not  well  boroe.  Ab  conTaleBcence  is  eBtabliehed 
a  fnller  diet  ma;  be  allowed,  but  meat  should  be  used  sparingly. 

Local  treatment  ie  usually  necessary.  It  often  sufBces  to  wrap  the  affected 
joints  ID  cotton.  If  the  pain  is  severe,  hot  cloths  may  be  applied,  saturated 
with  Fuller's  lotion  (carbonate  of  soda,  6  drachms ;  laudanum,  1  oz. ;  glycerine, 
8  oz. ;  and  water,  9  oz.)  or  the  lead  and  opium  lotion.  Oil  of  wintergreen  is 
nsefnl,  the  joint  being  gently  rubbed  with  it  or  small  amounts  sprinkled  over 
flannel,  which  is  then  applied.  Chloroform  liniment  is  also  a  good  applica- 
tion. Fixation  of  the  joints  is  of  great  serrice  in  allaying  the  pain.  Splints, 
padded  aod  bandaged  with  moderate  firmness,  will  often  be  found  to  give 
comfort.  Friction  is  rarely  well  borne  in  an  acutely  inflamed  joint.  Cold 
compresses  are  much  used  in  Germany.  The  application  of  blisters  above  and 
below  the  joint  often  relieves  the  pain.  This  method,  which  was  used  bo  much 
a  few  years  ago,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  light  application  of  the  Paque- 
lin  cautery.    If  there  is  much  effusion,  aspiration  of  the  joint  is  useful. 

The  drug  treatment  is  still  far  from  satisfactory,  though  the  introduction 
of  the  salicyl  compounds  has  been  a  great  boon. 

Treatment  with  the  Salicyl  CoMPonNua. — Salicin,  introduced  in  1876 
by  Maclagan,  may  be  used  in  doses  of  80  grains  every  hour  or  two  until  the 
pain  is  relieved.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  less  depressing  than  the 
salicylate  of  soda.  It  ia  alpo  perhaps  the  best  drug  to  use  for  children.  Sali- 
cylic acid,  15  grains  (1  gm.),  may  be  given  every  two  hours  in  acute  cases 
until  the  pain  is  relieved.  It  ia  best  given  in  capsules.  Salicylate  of  soda,  15 
grain  doses  every  three  hours,  is  perhaps  the  best  for  general  use  in  adults. 
After  the  pain  has  been  relieved,  the  drug  should  be  given  every  four  or  five 
hours  until  the  temperature  begins  to  fall.  The  potassium  bicarbonate  may 
be  given  with  it.  Oil  of  wintergreen,  20  minims  every  two  hours  in  milk,  or 
aspirin  (gr.  xv,  1  gm.),  may  be  used  if  the  salicylate  of  nodH  disagrees.  There 
are  many  other  salicyl  compounds,  but  the  best  results  are  obtained  from  the 
use  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  above-named  preparations.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  their  efficacy  in  relieving  the  pain.  Some  obser^'ers  consider  that 
they  also  protect  the  heart,  shorten  the  course,  and  render  relapse  less  likely. 

The  Alkaune  Treatuemt. — The  urine  should  be  rendered  alkaline  as 
goon  aa  possible.  Potassium  acetate  and  citrate  in  doses  of  15  grains  (1  gm.) 
each  are  given  every  three  hours  until  the  urine  is  alkaline  and  then  often 
enough  to  keep  it  so.  Potassium  bicarbonate  may  be  given  in  half-drachm 
doees  every  three  hours  with  the  salicylic  acid  or  salicin.  Fuller's  plan  was 
to  give  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  sodium  bicarbonate  with  half  a  drachm  of 
potasBitun  acetate  in  three  ounces  of  water,  rendered  effervescent  at  the  time 
of  administration  by  half  a  drachm  of  citric  acid  or  an  ounce  of  lemon-juice. 

A  videapread  popular  belief  attributes  marvelous  e£Bcacy  to  bee-stings 
in  all  Borta  of  rhemnatism,  and  a  formic-acid  treatment  has  been  introduced. 
A  2^  per  cent,  solution  ia  injected  in  the  neighborhood -of  the  painful  joints. 
Ainky  Walker  haa  collected  (B.  M.  J.,  October  10,  1908)  an  interesting  lit- 
erature OD  the  subject. 

To  allay  the  pain  opium  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder,  or 
morphia  hypodermically.  Antipyrin.  antifebrin,  and  phenacetin  are  usefid 
■ometimes  for  the  purpose.  During  convalescence  iron  is  indicated  in  full 
doBes,  and  qoinine  is  a  osefnl  tonic.     Of  the  complications,  hyperf^rezia 
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should  be  treated  by  the  cold  bath  or  the  cold  pack.  The  treatment  of  endo- 
carditis and  pericarditis  and  the  pulmonary  complications  will  be  considered 
under  their  respective  sections.  In  all  the  cardiac  complications  the  im- 
portance of  prolonged  rest  must  be  remembered. 

To  prevent  and  arrest  endocarditis  Caton  urges  the  use  of  a  series  of  small 
blisters  along  the  course  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  intercostal  nerves 
of  the  left  side,  applied  one  at  a  time  and  repeated  at  different  points.  Potas- 
sium or  sodium  iodide  is  given  in  addition  to  the  salicylates.  The  patients 
are  kept  in  bed  for  about  six  weeks. 

Tonsils.— With  disease  o£  these  and  the  possibility  that  they  are  the  por- 
tals of  entry  for  the  infective  agent,  the  question  arises  as  to  their  removal. 
Id  patients  with  diseased  tonsils  in  whom  rheumatic  fever  has  occurred  re- 
moval is  advisable  and  should  always  be  complete.  In  patients  with  endo- 
carditis and  fever  this  may  be  done  apparently  without  risk.  It  is  comparable 
to  the  removal  of  any  local  focus  of  infection  which  is  causing  general  symp- 
toms. 

ZIV.     ACXTTZ  TONSILLITIS 

Definition. — An  acute  infection,  sporadic  or  epidemic,  involving  the  stmc- 
tures  of  the  tonsillar  ring,  usually  due  to  organisms  of  the  streptococcus  class. 

Etiology, — Acute  tonsillitis  occurs  in  sporadic  and  epidemic  forms.  The 
8POiL\Dic  variety,  one  of  the  most  common  of  diseases,  is  met  with  in  young 
persona  particularly  at  the  school  age.  Infants  are  rarely  attacked.  Chronic 
enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  structures  of  the  throat  is  an  important  predi»- 
posing  cause.  Exposure  to  cold  and  wet  may  bring  on  an  attack.  It  is  di- 
rectly communicated  from  one  child  to  another.  A  not  infrequent  precursor  of 
rheumatic  fever,  Cheadle  very  properly  described  it  as  one  link  in  the  rheu- 
matic chain.  It  may  be  directly  followed  by  endocarditis,  crj'thema  nodosum, 
chorea,  and  acute  nephritis.  In  Great  Britain  it  prevails  in  the  autumn 
months,  in  the  United  States  in  the  spring.  An  old  notion  held  that  there 
was  a  cloee  relation  between  the  tonsils  and  the  testes  and  ovaries,  and  F.  J. 
Shepherd  has  called  attention  to  the  frequency  of  acute  tonsillitis  in  newly 
married  persons. 

Epidemic  tonsillitis  is  not  infrequent,  the  cases  increasing  in  the  com- 
munity to  epidemic  proportions.  As  a  rule  it  is  impossible  to  trace  it  to  any 
special  cause.  There  are  remarkable  localized  outbreaks,  sometimes  in  institu- 
tious,  which  have  been  traced  to  milk  infection.  The  recent  one  in  Boston 
(1911)  was  exceptionally  severe,  involving  more  than  1,000  persons,  and  the 
connection  with  the  use  of  the  milk  from  one  dairy  seems  to  have  been  clearly 
traced.  More  females  than  males  were  attacked,  and  a  large  proportion  ol 
the  cases  were  adults. 

The  bacteriology  of  both  forms  has  been  carefully  studied.  The  tonsils, 
swarming  with  saprophytic  and  pathogenic  germs,  arc  the  main  gates  tlirough 
which  tlie  invaders  try  to  storm  the  town.  Normally  the  protecting  forces 
suilice  fo  keep  them  at  bay,  but  now  and  again  a  fiercer  battle  than  usual 
rages,  barricades  have  to  he  set  up  in  the  shape  of  exudates  and  nccroaes — and 
a  loi'al  tonsillitis  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  struggle.  Too  often 
the  enemy  gains  entrance,  and  atreptococci,  staphylococci,  pneumooocd,  etc^ 
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pass  to  difitant  parte  and  excite  arthritis,  eodocarditiB,  and  serous  membrane 
ioflammations.  Iq  the  recent  Boeton  epidemic  the  streptococcus  was  the  com* 
mon  germ,  and  the  same  holds  good  in  the  sporadic  cases. 

Morbid  Anatomy. ^The  lacunae  of  the  tonsils  become  filled  with  exuda- 
tion products,  which  form  cheesy -loo  king  masses,  projecting  from  the  oriiicea 
of  the  crypts.  Not  infrequently  the  exudations  from  contiguous  lacunse  coal- 
esce. The  intervening  mucosa  is  usually  swollen,  deep  red  in  color,  and  may 
present  herpetic  vesicles,  or,  in  some  instances,  even  membranous  exudation, 
in  which  eaae  it  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  condition  from  diphtheria. 
The  creamy  contents  of  the  crjpt  are  made  up  of  micrococci  and  epithelial 
debris. 

flymptonu. — Chilly  feelings,  or  even  a  definite  chill,  and  aching  pains  in 
the  back  and  limbs  may  precede  the  onset.  The  fever  rises  rapidly  and  in 
the  case  of  a  young  child  may  reach  105°  F.  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day. 
The  patient  complains  of  soreness  of  the  throat  and  difBcuty  in  swallowing. 
On  examination  the  tonsils  arc  seen  to  be  swollen  and  the  crypts  present  the 
characteristic  creamy  exudate.  The  tongue  is  furred,  the  breath  is  heavy  and 
foul,  and  the  urine  is  highly  colored  and  loaded  with  urates.  In  children  the 
respirations  are  usually  very  hurried  and  the  pulse  is  greatly  increased  in 
rapidity.  Swallowing  is  painful  and  the  voice  often  becomes  nasal.  Slight 
swelling  of  the  cervical  glands  is  present. 

In  epidemic  eases  the  fever  may  be  very  high,  the  secondary  enlargement 
of  the  glands  considerable,  and  even  the  deeper  tissues  may  be  involved.  The 
complications  are  very  serious:  endocarditis,  pericarditis,  pneumococcic  peri- 
tonitis, and  pneumonia.  In  the  Boston  epidemic  the  clinical  sequence  was  not 
nnlike  that  seen  in  rheumatic  fever — sore  throat,  adenitis,  multiple  arthritis, 
endocarditis,  and  pneumonia.  Febrile  albuminuria  is  common  and  in  a  few 
cases  acute  nephritis  follows.  A  diffuse  erythema  may  simulate  scarlet  fever. 
Acute  otitis  media  is  a  frequent  complication  in  children,  Helapses  are  not 
uncommon  and  the  tonsils  may  remain  enlarged. 

In  the  sporadic  and  mild  epidemic  form  it  is  rare  to  see  a  fatal  case,  but 
in  severe  outbreaks  the  mortality  from  complications  may  be  three  or  four 
per  cent.     There  were  about  50  deaths  in  the  Boston  epidemic. 

Occasionally  paralyses  follow  the  streptococcus  tonsillitis  which  are  iden* 
tical  with  those  of  diphtheria. 

Oiagnodi.  ^It  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  tonsillitis  from  diphtheria. 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  there  were  intermediate  forms  between  the  milder 
lacunar  and  the  severer  pseudo-membranous  tonsillitis.  In  the  follicular  form, 
the  individual  yellowish-gray  masses,  separated  by  the  reddish  tonsillar  tissue, 
are  very  characteristic;  whereas  in  diphtheria  the  membrane  is  ashy-gray 
and  uniform,  not  patchy,  A  point  of  the  greatest  importance  in  diphtheria 
is  that  the  membrane  is  not  limited  to  the  tonsils,  but  creeps  up  the  pillars 
of  the  faucee  and  appears  on  the  uvula.  The  diphtheritic  membrane,  when 
Temoved,  leaves  a  bleeding,  eroded  surface;  whereas  the  exudation  of  lacunar 
tousillitia  is  easily  separated,  and  there  is  no  erosion  beneath  it.  In  all  doubt- 
ful cases  cultures  should  be  made  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of 
LoflBer's  bacillus. 

Tnatmeiit. — In  the  follicular  form  aconite  may  be  given  in  full  doses  and 
it  acts  very  beneficially  in  children.     The  salicylates,  given  freely  at  the  outset. 
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are  regarded  by  some  as  specific,  but  I  have  seen  no  evidence  of  such  prompt 
and  decisive  action.  At  night  a  full  dose  of  Dover's  powder  may  be  given. 
The  use  of  guaiaciim,  in  the  form  of  3-grain  lozenges,  is  warmly  recommended- 
Iron  and  quinine  should  be  reserved  until  the  fever  has  subsided.  An  ice- 
bag  or  cold  compresses  may  he  applied  to  the  neck.  Locally  the  tonsils  may 
be  treated  with  the  dry  sodium  bicarbonate.  The  moistened  finger-tip  is 
dipped  into  the  soda,  which  is  then  rubbed  gently  on  the  gland,  and  this  is 
repeated  every  hour.  Astringent  preparations,  such  as  iron  and  glycerine, 
alum,  zinc,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  may  be  tried.  To  cleanse  and  disinfect  the 
throat,  solutions  of  borax  or  thymol  in  glycerine  and  water  may  be  used.  In 
severe  forma  vaccines  may  be  tried,  prepared  from  the  throat  cultures,  or, 
failing  these,  the  ordinary  anti-streptocoecic  serum. 


ZV.     ACUTE  OATABBHAL  FEVEB 

{Acute  Coryza) 

Definition. — An  acute  infection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  air 
passages  associated  with  the  presence  of  the  Micrococcus  catarrkalia  alone,  or 
.   with  other  organisms. 

'Etiology. — The  micrococcus  described  by  R.  Pfeiffer  is  a  diplococcus  with 
close  resemblance  to  the  meningococcus  and  the  pneumococcus.  It  is  a  nor- 
mal habitant  of  the  throat  and  bronchial  secretions  of  many  persons.  In 
acute  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  upper  air  passages  it  is  found,  Bome- 
times  in  almost  pure  culture,  in  the  sputum.     It  is  readily  cultivated. 

Prevailing  most  extensively  in  the  changeable  weather  of  the  spring  and 
early  winter,  coryza  may  occur  in  epidemic  form,  many  cases  arising  in  a 
community  within  a  few  weeks,  outbreaks  which  are  very  like  though  leas 
intense  than  the  epidemic  influenza.  More  oft«n  it  is  a  local  outbreak  among 
the  members  of  a  house  or  of  a  school. 

Symptonu. — The  patient  feels  indisposed,  perhaps  chilly,  has  alight  head- 
ache, and  sneezes  frequently.  In  severe  cases  there  are  pains  in  the  back  and 
limbs.  There  is  usually  slight  fever,  the  temperature  rising  to  101°  F.  The 
pulse  is  quick,  the  skin  ia  dry,  and  there  are  all  the  features  of  a  feverish 
attack.  At  first  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  is  swollen,  "stuffed  up," 
and  the  patient  has  to  breathe  through  the  mouth.  A  thin,  clear,  irritating 
secretion  fiows,  and  makes  the  edges  of  the  nostrils  sore.  The  mucoas  mem- 
brane of  the  tear-ducts  is  swollen,  so  that  the  eyes  weep  and  the  conjunctiva 
are  injected.  The  sense  of  smell  and,  in  part,  the  sense  of  taste  are  lost.  With 
the  nasal  catarrh  there  is  slight  soreness  of  the  throat  and  stiffness  of  the 
neck;  the  pharynx  looks  red  and  swollen,  and  sometimes  the  act  of  swallowing 
is  painful.  The  larynx  also  may  be  involved  and  the  voice  becomes  husky  or 
is  even  lost  If  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  Eustachian  tubes  the  hearing 
may  be  impaired.  In  more  severe  cases  there  are  bronchial  irritation  and 
cough.  Occasionally  there  is  an  outbreak  of  labial  or  nasal  herpes.  Usually 
within  thirty-six  hours  the  nasal  secretion  becomes  turbid  and  more  profuse, 
the  swelling  of  the  mucosa  subsides,  the  patient  gradually  becomes  able  to 
breathe  through  the  nostrils,  and  within  four  or  five  days  the  aymptoms  die- 
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appear,  with  the  exception  of  the  iDcreased  discharge  from  the  nose  and  upper 
phaiTDZ.  There  are  rarely  any  bad  effects  from  a  simple  coryza.  When  the 
attacks  are  frequently  repeated  the  dieease  may  become  chronic. 

Siagnooi. — The  diagnosis  is  always  easy,  but  caution  must  be  exercised 
lest  the  initial  catarrh  of  measles  or  severe  influenza  should  be  mistaken  for 
the  simple  coryzs. 

Treatment. — Many  attacks  are  so  mild  that  the  patients  are  able  to  be 
abont  and  attend  to  their  work.  If  there  are  fever  and  constitutional  dis- 
tnrbance,  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  and  should  take  a  simple  fever 
mixture,  and  at  night  a  drink  of  hot  lemonade  and  a  full  dose  of  Dover's 
powder.  Many  persons  find  great  benefit  from  the  Turkish  bath.  For  the 
distressing  sense  of  tightness  and  pain  over  the  frontal  sinuses,  cocaine  is  very 
useful  and  sometimes  gives  immediate  relief.  The  4-per-ceQt.  solution  may 
be  injected  into  the  nostrils  or  cotton  wool  soaked  in  it  may  be  inserted  into 
them.  Later  the  snuff  recommended  by  Ferrier  is  advantageous,  composed 
of  morphia  (gr,  ij),  bismuth  (3  iv),  acacia  powder  (3  ij).  This  may  occa- 
sionally be  blown  or  snuffed  into  the  nostrils.  The  fiuid  extract  of  hamamelis, 
"snuffed"  from  the  hand  every  two  or  three  honrs,  is  much  better. 

A  vaccine  treatment  has  been  introdaced  and  may  be  tried  in  persons  sub- 
ject to  recurring  colds. 


XVI.     rSBRIOULA— EPHXHIRAL  FEVIB 

Deflnitfon. — Fever  of  slight  duration,  probably  depending  upon  a  variety 
of  causes,  some  autogenous,  others  extrinsic  and  bacterial. 

A  febrile  paroxysm  lasting  for  twenty-four  hours  and  disappearing  com- 
pletely is  spoken  of  as  ephemeral  fever.  If  it  persists  for  three,  four,  or 
more  days  without  local  affection  it  is  referred  to  as  febricula. 

The  cases  may  be  divided  into  several  groups: 

(a)  Those  which  represent  mild  or  abortive  types  of  the  infectious  dis- 
eases. It  is  not  very  unusual,  during  an  epidemic  of  typhoid,  scarlet  fever, 
or  measles,  to  see  patients  with  some  of  the  prodromal  symptoms  and  slight 
fever,  which  persist  for  two  or  three  days  without  any  distinctive  features. 
Possibly,  as  Kahler  suggests,  some  of  the  cases  of  transient  fever  are  due  to 
the  rheumatic  poison, 

(6)  Id  a  larger  and  perhaps  more  important  group  of  cases  the  symp- 
toms develop  with  dyspepsia.  In  children  indigestion  and  gastro-intestinal 
catarrh  are  often  accompanied  by  fever.  Possibly  some  instances  of  longer 
duration  may  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  certain  toxic  substances.  Slight 
fever  Has  been  known  to  follow  the  eating  of  decomposing  substances  or  the 
drinking  of  stale  beer;  but  the  gastric  juice  has  remarkable  antiseptic  prop- 
ertiea,  and  the  frequency  with  which  persons  take  from  choice  articles  which 
are  "high"  shows  that  poisoning  is  not  likely  to  occur  unless  there  is  existing 
gastro-intestinal  disturbance. 

(c)  Cases  which  follow  exposure  to  foul  odors  or  sewer  gas.  That  a  febrile 
paroxysm  may  follow  a  prolonged  exposure  to  noxious  odors  has  long  been 
recognized.  The  cases  which  have  been  described  under  this  heading  are  of 
two  kinds:  an  acute,  severe  form  with  nausea,  vomiting,  colic,  and  fever, 
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followed  perhapB  by  a  condition  of  collapse  or  coma;  secondly,  a  form  of 
low  fever  with  or  without  chills.  A  good  deal  of  doubt  still  exists  in  the 
minds  of  the  profession  about  these  cases  of  so-called  sewer-gas  poisoning. 
It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  workers  in  eewers  are  remarkably  free  from  disease, 
and  in  many  of  the  cases  which  have  been  reported  the  illness  may  have  been 
only  a  coincidence.  There  are  instances  in  which  persoue  have  been  taken 
ill  with  vomiting  and  alight  fever  after  exposure  to  the  odor  of  a  very  ofEensive 
post  mortem.  Whether  true  or  not,  the  idea  is  firmly  implanted  in  the  minds 
of  the  laity  that  very  powerful  odors  from  decomposing  matters  may  produce 
sickness. 

(d)  Many  cases  doubtless  depend  upon  slight  unrecognized  lesions,  such  as 
tonsillitis  or  occasionally  an  abortive  or  larval  pneumonia.  Children  are 
much  more  frequently  affected  than  adults. 

llie  symptoms  set  in,  as  a  rule,  abruptly,  though  in  some  instances  there 
may  have  been  preliminary  malaise  and  indisposition.  Headache,  loss  of  ap- 
petite, and  furred  tongue  are  present.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  high-colored, 
the  fever  ranges  from  101°  to  103°,  sometimes  in  children  it  rises  higher. 
The  cheeks  may  be  flushed  and  the  patient  has  the  outward  manifestations  of 
fever.  In  children  there  may  be  bronchial  catarrh  with  slight  cough.  Herpes 
on  the  lips  is  a  common  symptom.  Occasionally  in  children  the  cerebral 
symptoms  are  marked  at  the  outset,  and  there  may  be  irritation,  restlessness, 
and  nocturnal  delirium.  The  fever  terminates  abruptly  by  crisis  from  the 
second  to  the  fourth  day ;  in  some  instances  it  may  continue  for  a  WRCk. 

The  diagnosis  generally  rests  upon  the  absence  of  local  manifestations, 
particularly  the  characteristic  skin  rashes  of  the  eruptive  fevera,  and,  most 
important  of  a!!,  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  pyrexia.  The  cases  moat 
readily  recognized  are  those  with  acute  gastro-intestinal  disturbance. 

The  treatment  is  that  of  mild  pyrexia — rest  in  bed,  a  laxative,  and  a  fever 
mixture  containing  nitrate  of  potassium  and  sweet  spirits  of  nitre. 


XVn.     IMFEOTIOUS  JAIWDIOE 

(Epidemic  Catarrhal  Jaundice;  Weil's  Disease) 

Local  and  widespread  outbreaks  of  jaundice  have  been  known  for  years. 
Three  or  four  cases  may  occur  in  one  house,  or  many  persons  in  an  institu- 
tion are  attacked,  or.  the  disease  becomes  widespread  in  a  community.  In 
flreat  Britain  this  epidemic  form  is  rare.  In  the  United  States  many  out- 
breaks have  occurred.  It  prevailed  extensively  in  North  Carolina  in  1899- 
1900,  and  a  fatal  case  of  that  epidemic  came  under  my  observation.  In  Syria, 
in  Oreece,  in  Egypt  (Snndwith),  in  India  (S,  Anderson),  and  in  South  Africa 
during  the  Boer  war  (H.  B,  Matheaa)  epidemics  have  been  described.  It 
has  prevailed  most  frequently  in  the  summer  months.  The  symptoms  are  at 
first  gastric,  then  fever  follows  (with  the  usual  concomitants)  and  jaundice, 
which  may  be  slight  or  very  intense,  and  as  a  rule  albuminuria.  The  liver 
and  spleen  enlarge,  and  in  severe  forms  there  are  nervous  symptoms  and 
hsemorrhagea.  There  is  often  a  secondary  fever.  Tlie  attack  lasts  from  ten 
days  to  three  weeks.     The  course  is  usually  favorable;  fatal  cases  are  rare  in 
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the  Uoited  States  and  in  India  and  Sonth  Africa,  but  in  the  Greek  Hospital 
at  Alesandria  the  death-rate  was  32  among  300  coses  (Sandwith). 

In  1886  Weil  deecribed  a  disease  characterized  by  the  features  just  men- 
ti(Hked,  but  the  cases  occurred  in  groups,  and  a  very  large  proportion  in 
butcheis.  It  is  probable  there  are  several  types  of  acute  infectious  jaundice. 
The  etiology  is  unknown.  Some  epidemics  have  been  associated  with  para- 
typhoid bacillus  infection.  The  proteits  has  been  described  in  connection  with 
tt'eil's  disease.  In  the  fatal  ease  from  North  Carolina  the  autopsy  threw  no 
light  on  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  proteiu  was  isolated  from  the  liver 
and  kidney,  and  four  other  organisms  from  various  parts.  It  is  possible  that 
acute  catarrhal  jaundice  is  a  mild  infection,  representing  the  sporadic  form 
of  the  disease. 

XVm.     MILX-SI0KNX88 

Thia  remarkable  disease  prevails  in  certain  districts  of  the  United  States, 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  is  connected  with  the  affection  in  cattle 
known  as  the  trembles.  It  prevailed  extensively  in  the  early  settlements 
in  certain  of  the  Western  States  and  proved  very  fatal.  The  general  opinioD 
is  that  it  is  communicated  to  man  only  by  eating  the  Resh  or  drinking  the 
milk  of  diseased  animals.  The  butter  and  cheese  are  also  poisonous.  In  ani- 
mals, cattle  and  the  young  of  horses  and  sheep  are  most  susceptible.  It  is 
stated  that  cows  giving  milk  do  not  themselves  show  marked  symptcus  unless 
driven  rapidly,  and,  according  to  Graff,  the  secretion  may  be  infective  when 
the  disease  is  latent.  When  a  cow  is  very  ill,  food  is  refused,  the  eyes  are 
injected,  the  animal  staggers,  the  entire  muecular  fiyatem  trembles,  and  death 
occare  in  convulsions,  sometimes  with  great  suddenness.  The  disease  is  moat 
frequent  in  new  settlements. 

In  man  the  symptoms  are  those  of  a  more  or  less  acute  intoxication.  After 
a  few  days  of  uneasiness  and  distress  the  patient  is  seized  with  pains  in  the 
stomach,  nausea  and  vomiting,  fever  and  intense  thirst.  There  is  usually 
obstinate  constipation.  The  tongue  is  swollen  and  tremulous,  the  breath  is 
extremely  foul,  and,  according  to  Graff,  is  as  characteristic  of  the  disease  as 
is  the  odor  in  small-pox.  Cerebral  symptoms — restlessness,  irritability,  coma, 
and  convulsiooB — are  Bometimee  marked,  and  there  may  gradually  be  pro- 
duced a  typhoid  state  in  which  the  patient  dies. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  variable.  In  the  most  acute  form  death 
occurs  within  two  or  three  days.  It  may  last  for  ten  days,  or  even  for  three 
or  four  weeks.  Graff  states  that  insanity  occurred  in  one  case.  The  poisonous 
nature  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  milk  has  been  demonstrated  experimentally. 
An  ounce  of  butter  or  cheese,  or  four  ounces  of  the  beef,  raw  or  boiled,  given 
three  times  a  day,  will  kill  a  dog  within  six  days.  Fortunately,  the  disease 
has  become  rare.  No  definite  pathological  lesions  are  known.  Jordan  and 
Harris  have  studied  a  New  Mexico  epidemic  (1908)  and  have  found  a  bacillus 
{B.  lactimorbi)  with  caltures  of  which  the  disease  may  be  reproduced  in  other 
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ypr.     GLANDULAR  FEVEB 

Definition. — An  infectious  disease  of  children,  developing,  as  a  rule,  with' 
out  premonitory  signs,  and  characterized  by  slight  redness  of  the  throat,  high 
fever,  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  lymph-glands  of  the  neck,  particularly 
those  hehind  the  sterno^leido-mastoid  muscles.  The  fever  is  of  short  dura- 
tion, but  the  enlargement  of  the  glands  persistB  for  from  ten  days  to  three 
weeks. 

In  children  acute  adenitis  of  the  cervical  and  other  glands  with  fever  has 
been  noted  by  many  obflervers,  but  Pfeiffer  in  1889  called  special  attention 
to  it  under  the  name  of  Druesenfieber.  He  described  it  as  an  infectious  dis- 
ease of  young  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eight  years,  characterized 
by  the  above-mentioned  symptoms.  Since  Pfeiffer's  paper  a  good  deal  of  work 
has  been  done  in  connection  with  the  subject,  and  in  the  United  States  West 
and  Hamill,  and  in  England  Dawson  Williams,  have  more  particularly  empha- 
sized the  condition. 

Etioli^^. — It  may  occur  in  epidemic  form.  West,  of  Bellaire,  Ohio, 
described  an  epidemic  of  96  cases  in  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  months 
and  thirteen  years.  Bilateral  swelling  of  the  carotid  lymph-glands  was  a  most 
marked  feature.  In  three-fourths  of  the  cases  the  post-cervical,  inguinal,  and 
axillary  glands  were  involved.  The  mesenteric  glands  were  felt  in  37  cases, 
the  spleen  was  enlarged  in  57,  and  the  liver  in  87  cases.  Coryza  -was  not  pres- 
ent, and  there  were  no  bronchial  or  pulmonary  symptoms.  Cases  occurred 
between  the  months  of  October  and  June.  The  nature  of  the  infection  has 
not  been  determined. 

Synqitomi. — The  onset  is  sudden  and  the  first  complaint  is  of  pain  on 
moving  the  head  and  neck.  There  may  be  nausea  and  vomiting  and  abdomi- 
nal pain.  The  temperature  ranges  from  101°  to  103°.  The  tonsils  may  be 
a  little  red  and  the  lymphatic  tissues  swollen,  but  the  throat  symptoms  are 
quite  transient  and  unimportant.  On  the  second  or  third  day  the  enlarged 
glands  appear,  and  during  the  course  they  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  goose- 
egg.  They  are  painful  to  the  touch,  but  there  is  rarely  any  redness  or  swell- 
ing of  the  skin,  though  at  times  there  is  some  puffiness  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissues  of  the  neck,  and  there  may  be  a  little  difficulty  in  swallowing.  In 
some  instances  there  has  been  discomfort  in  the  chest  and  a  paroxysmal  cough, 
indicating  involvement  of  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  glands.  The  swelling 
of  the  glands  persists  for  from  two  to  three  weeks.  Among  the  serious  fea- 
tures of  the  disease  are  the  termination  of  the  adenitis  in  suppuration,  which 
seems  rare  (though  Neumann  has  met  with  it  in  13  cases),  and  hsemorrhagic 
nephritis.  Acute  otitis  media  and  retro-pharyngeal  abscess  have  also  been 
reported. 

The  outlook  is  favorable.  West  suggests  the  use  of  small  doees  of  calomel 
during  the  height  of  the  trouble. 

XX..    HILIART  FEVZE— SWEATINa  SICKNESS 

The  disease  is  characterized  by  fever,  profuse  sweats,  and  an  eruption  of 
miliary  vesicles.     It  prevailed  and  was  very  fatal  in  England  in  the  fiftemtb 
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and  eixtcenth  centuries,  and  was  made  the  subject  of  an  important  memoii 
by  Jobannes  Caiue,  1552,  Of  late  years  it  has  been  confined  entirely  to  cer- 
tain districts  in  France  (Picardy)  and  Italy.  An  epidemic  of  some  extent 
occurred  in  France  in  1887.  Hirsch  gives  a  chronological  account  of  194 
epidemics  between  1718  and  1879,  many  of  which  were  limited  to  a  single 
villftge  or  to  a  few  localities.  Occasionally  the  disease  has  become  widely 
spread.  Slight  epidemics  have  occurred  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Within 
the  past  few  years  there  have  been  several  small  outbreaks  in  Austria,  They 
are  usually  of  short  duration,  lasting  only  for  three  or  four  weeks — sometimes 
not  more  than  seven  or  eight  days.  As  in  influenza,  a  very  large  number  of 
persons  are  attacked  in  rapid  succession.  In  the  mild  cases  there  is  only  slight 
fever,  with  loss  of  appetite,  and  erythematous  eruption,  profuse  perspiration, 
and  an  outbreak  of  miliary  vesicles.  The  severe  cases  present  the  symptoms 
of  intense  infection — delirium,  high  fever,  profound  prostration,  and  hteraor- 
rhaga  The  death-rate  at  the  outset  of  the  disease  is  usually  high,  and,  as 
is  so  graphically  described  in  the  account  of  some  of  the  epidemics  of  the 
middle  ages,  death  may  occur  in  a  few  hours. 

XXL     FOOT'AND-MODTH    DISEASE-^PIDZMIO    STOMATITIft— 
APHTHOUS  FEVER 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  is  an  acute  infectious  disorder  met  with  chiefly 
in  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  but  attacking  other  domestic  animals.  It  is  of 
extraordinary  activity,  and  spreads  with  "lightning  rapidity"  over  vast  terri- 
tories, causing  very  serious  losses.  In  cattle,  after  a  period  of  incubation  of 
three  or  flve  days,  the  animal  becomes  feverish,  the  mucnue  membrane  of  the 
mouth  swells,  and  little  grayish  vesicles  the  size  of  a  hemp  seed  begin  to  de- 
velop on  the  edges  and  lower  portion  of  the  tongue,  on  the  gums,  and  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lips.  They  contain  at  first  a  clear  fluid,  which 
becomes  turbid,  and  then  they  enlarge  and  gradually  become  converted  into 
superficial  ulcers.  There  is  ptyalism,  and  the  animals  lose  ticah  rapidly.  In 
the  cow  the  disease  is  also  frequently  seen  about  the  udder  and  teats,  and  the 
milk  becomes  yellowish-white  in  color  and  of  a  mucoid  consistency. 

The  transmission  to  man  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  several  impor- 
tant epidemics  have  been  studied  in  the  neighborhood  of  Berlin.  In  Znill'a 
translation  of  Frledberger  and  Frohner's  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  of 
Domestic  Animals  (Philadelphia,  1895)  the  disease  is  thus  described:  "In 
man  the  symptoms  are:  fever,  digestive  troubles,  and  vesicular  eruption  upon 
the  lips,  the  buccal  and  pharyngeal  mucous  membranes  (angina).  The  dis- 
ease does  not  seem  to  be  transmissible  through  the  meat  of  diseased  animals." 

In  widespread  epidemics  tliere  has  been  sometimes  a  marked  tendency 
to  htemorrhages.  The  disease  runs,  as  a  rule,  a  favorable  course,  but  in 
Siegel's  report  of  an  epidemic  the  mortality  was  8  per  cent. 

When  epidemics  are  prevailing  in  cattle  the  milk  should  be  boiled,  and 
the  jiroper  prophylactic  meafiures  taken  to  isolate  both  the  cattle  and  the 
individuals  who  come  in  contact  with  them. 
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ZXn.     PSITTA00SI8 

A  disease  in  birds,  characterized  by  loss  of  appetite,  weakness,  diarrhcea, 
convulsions,  and  death.  In  Qermany,  France,  and  Italy  a  disease  in  man 
characterized  by  an  atypical  pneumonia,  great  weakness  and  depression,  and 
signs  of  a  profound  infection  lias  been  ascribed  to  contagion  from  birds,  par- 
ticularly parrots.  There  have  usually  been  house  epidemics  with  a  very  high 
rate  of  mortality.  A  few  eases  have  been  reported  in  England,  and  Viekery, 
of  Boston,  has  reported  three  probable  cases.     The  bacteriology  is  still  doubtful. 


XXm.     BOOKT  MOUNTAIN  SPOTTED  nVER;  TICK  FEVER 

In  the  Bitter-root  Valley  of  Montana  and  in  the  mountains  of  Idaho, 
Nevada,  and  Wyoming  there  is  an  acute  infection  characterized  by  chill,  fever, 
pains  in  back  and  bones,  and  a  macular  rash,  becoming  hemorrhagic.  It  ia 
estimated  that  seven  or  eight  hundred  cases  occur  annually,  with  75  or  80 
deaths.  It  was  reported  upon  occasionaliy  by  army  surgeons — e.  g..  Wood — 
but  nothing  definite  was  known  until  the  careful  studies  of  Wilson  and  Chow- 
ning  (1902),  who  described  a  piroplasma  in  the  blood,  and  believed  the  dis- 
ease to  be  transmitted  by  ticks.  This  latter  point  has  been  confirmed,  but  the 
existence  of  the  piroplasma  is  doubtful.  The  studies  of  King  and  Ricketts 
have  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  the  transmission  of  the  disease  by  the  tick, 
DermacentoT  occidenhlis,  but  the  true  parasite  has  not  been  determined.  The 
tick  is  widely  distributed  over  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions  as  far  south  as 
New  Mexico.  It  lives  on  the  larger  domestic  animals;  cattle  and  horses,  and 
is  in  this  way  brought  into  close  proximity  with  human  beings.  The  disease 
is  readily  given  to  the  guinea-pig  and  monkey,  and  is  transmissible  from  one 
animal  to  another  by  the  bite  of  the  tick.  Immunity  is  given  by  an  attack, 
and  in  animals  this  is  transmitted  to  the  young.  After  an  incubation  of  from 
three  to  ten  days  the  disease  begins  with  a  chill,  fever,  and  severe  pains  in  the 
limbs.  The  rash  appears  from  the  second  to  the  seventh  day,  is  macular, 
dark,  and  becomes  hEDmorrhagic.  Illustrations  of  it  show  a  rash  not  unlike 
that  of  typhus.  The  skin  is  often  swollen.  Haemorrhages  from  the  mucous 
membranes  are  not  uncommon.  The  temperature  range  is  from  103°  to 
105°  F.,  and  at  the  height  of  the  disease  there  is  delirium  and  stupor.  Con- 
valescence begins  in  the  fourth  week.  The  death-rate  is  high  for  an  eruptive 
fever,  reaching  70  per  cent,  in  Montana,  but  in  Idaho  it  is  not  more  than 
2  or  3  per  cent.  As  a  prophylactic  measure,  destruction  of  the  ticks  by  dip- 
ping or  scouring  the  horses  and  cattle  should  be  carried  out.  The  treatment 
is  that  of  an  acute  infection. 

XXIV.     SWINE  FEVER 

A  few  cases  have  been  described  from  accidental  inoculation  in  (he  prepa- 
ration of  cultures  and  in  making  post  mortcras  upon  pigs.  In  the  course 
of  from  twelve  hours  to  three  days  there  is  swelling  of  the  lingers  of  the 
affected  hand,  which  have  a  blue-red  color,  and  small  nodules  form.     In  gome 
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of  the  instances  the  conree  has  been  like  that  of  a  painful  erythema  migrans, 
with  swelling  of  the  lymph-glands.  A  speciiic  serum  has  been  used  with  suc- 
cesB  in  several  cases. 

XXV.     KAT-BZTZ  TEVSR 

A  remarkable  infection,  following  rat-bite,  characterized  by  brief  febrile 
paroxysms  which  may  recur  at  intervals  for  months. 

The  disease  has  been  known  in  China  and  Japan  for  several  centuries. 
Attention  has  been  called  to  it  in  this  country  by  Horder  and  in  the  United 
States  by  Froescher.  In  a  recent  statistical  account  from  the  Institution  for 
Infectious  Diseases  it  appears  that  there  have  been  49  cases  in  Japan  in  the 
past  thirteen  years.  The  features  are  very  unusual.  There  is  a  prolonged 
period  of  incubation,  lasting  in  some  cases  for  many  months.  The  wound, 
which  has  run  the  ordinary  course  and  perhaps  healed,  becomes  swollen,  red, 
and  eroded;  an  ulcer  forms  and  the  regional  lymph-glands  are  involved.  The 
fever  sets  in  suddenly  with  a  chill  and  lasts  three  or  four  days.  With  its  onset 
there  is  a  skin  rash,  either  erythema  or  a  blotchy  eruption  somewhat  re- 
sembling measles.  The  patient  feels  very  ill,  there  may  be  pains  in  the 
muscles  and  joints  and  sometimes  delirium.  After  persisting  for  a  few  days, 
the  temperature  falls  and  the  patient  feels  quite  well  again.  After  a  varying 
interval  of  from  a  few  days  to  a  couple  of  weeks  the  attack  is  repeated,  and 
this  may  go  on  for  several  months  or,  according  to  the  Japanese  reports,  for 
several  years.  The  outlook  is  favorable;  among  the  49  Japanese  cases  only 
1  died. 

In  Herder's  last  case  the  boy  was  bitten  on  September  15th.  From  Octo- 
ber 6th  to  11th,  on  the  13th,  14th,  17th,  18th,  19th,  23d,  24th,  25th,  28th  to 
30th,  and  November  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  he  had  attacks  of  fever,  the  temper- 
ature rising  to  between  104°  and  105°  P.,  and  once  reaching  nearly  106°. 
Each  attack  was  associated  with  a  rash. 

Various  organisms  have  been  described.  In  one  of  Horder's  cases  spirilla 
were  seen.  Ogata  describes  a  sporozoan  parasite,  and  Froescher  a  bacillus. 
Japanese  observers  have  reported  spirocluetea  in  two  cases.  One  was  treated 
by  mercury  and  the  other  by  salvarsan;  both  recovered,  Schotmuller,  Blake 
and  Tileston  each  found  a  streptothrlx  in  their  cases.  In  Tile^^ton's  case  the 
organisms  were  found  in  fresh  smears  by  dark-field  illumination.  Blake  iso- 
lated a  atreptothrix  in  a  case  which  at  autopsy  showed  endocarditis,  In  the 
v^tations  of  which  the  same  organism  was  found. 

Treatment. — The  wound  should  be  cauterized,  salvarsan  given  intraven- 
ously, and  the  febrile  paroxysms  treated  symptomatically. 
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SECTION    II 

DISEASES   DUE   TO  PHYSICAL  AGENTS 
t    SUNSTROKE;  H£AT  EXHAUSTION 

(Insolation,  Thermic  Fever,  Siriaas) 

Seflnition. — Under  these  terms  are  comprised  certain  manifeBtations  fol- 
lowing' exposure  to  excessive  lieat,  of  which  thermic  fever,  or  sunstroke,  heat 
exhaustion,  and  heat  cramps  are  the  common  forms. 

History. — It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  recognized  diaeaaes.  The  case  of  the 
BOB  of  the  Shunammite  woman  (3  Kings,  IV)  is  perhaps  the  oldest  on 
record.  The  Arabians  called  the  symptoms  due  to  excesaive  heart  "Siriasis," 
after  Sirius  the  Dog  Star.  Cardan  recognized  it  in  the  sixteenth  century  and 
thouglit  it  waa  apoplexy  due  to  heat — morbus  attonitus.  In  tlie  eighteenth 
century  Boerhaave  regarded  it  as  phrenitis.  It  was  not  until  the  nineteenth 
century  that  the  Anglo-Indian  surgeons  and  the  physicians  of  the  United 
States  gave  ua  a  full  knowledge  of  the  diiferent  affections  due  to  excessive 
heat.  Various  classifications  have  been  suggested,  but  two  chief  forms  are 
everywhere  recognized — heat  exhaustion  and  thermic  fever  or  sunstroke — to 
which  recently  Edsall  has  added  the  remarkable  htat  cramps  which  occur  in 
persons  working  under  very  high  external  temperatures. 

Biatribntioii. — Sunstroke  occurs  in  the  tropics  and  in  temperate  regions 
during  protracted  heat  waves.  It  is  very  common  in  the  Atlantic  Coast 
cities  of  the  United  States  during  the  hot  spells  of  summer.  In  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  many  hundreds  of  cases  may  occur  dally.  It  has  not  been 
common  in  Panama.  During  1910  no  death  from  it  was  recorded  among 
nearly  50,000  employees.  Heat  exhaustion  is  frequently  met  with  in 
conditions  similar  to  those  in  which  sunstroke  takes  place,  and  it  is  also  a  nol 
infrequent  affection  in  the  engine-rooms  of  the  large  modern  steamships,  less 
often  in  foundries. 

Heat  Ezhavstion. — In  the  tropics  and  in  temperate  regions  during  pro- 
tracted heat  waves  many  persons  become  depressed  physically  and  are  unable 
to  work  or  take  nourishment.  In  children  the  condition  is  very  often  asso- 
ciated with  gastro-intestinal  disturbances  and  fever.  The  true  heat  8}'ncope 
is  specially  seen  in  persona  who  have  not  been  in  good  health  or  who  are  in- 
temperate. The  heat  may  be  that  of  the  sun  or  artificial  heat,  as  in  the 
engine-rooms  of  the  large  steamers.  The  symptoms  begin  with  giddiness, 
nausea,  an  uncertain,  staggering  gait;  there  is  pallor,  the  pulse  is  small,  the 
heart's  action  weak,  and  the  patient  may  quickly  become  unconscious.     Ex- 
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temally  the  body  may  be  clammy,  with  sweat,  but  as  a  rule  the  rectal  temper- 
ature is  decreased.  In  the  axilla  it  may  be  as  low  as  95"  or  96°  F.  From 
slight  aitacks,  Buch  as  are  aeen  in  the  steamships,  the  patients  recover  rapidly 
when  brought  on  deck;  in  other  cases  the  unconsciousness  may  end  in  deep 
coma  and  death. 

Thermic  Fever. — This  is  more  common  in  men  than  in  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  is  principally  seen  in  persons  who  work  in  very  high  external  tem- 
peratures, and  who  are  too  heavily  clad,  or  who  are  addicted  to  alcohol.  In 
India  regiments  on  the  march  are  not  infrequently  attacked.  It  is  more  com- 
mon in  Europeans  than  in  the  dark  races,  but  in  the  United  States  negroes 
are  often  attacked. 

Morbid  Anatomy  and  Pathoi-Ooy. — Rigor  mortis  occurs  early.  Putre- 
factive changes  may  come  on  with  great  rapidity.  The  venous  engorgement 
is  extreme,  particularly  in  the  cerebrum.  The  left  ventricle  is  contracted 
(Wood)  and  the  right  chamber  dilated.  The  blood  is  usually  fluid;  the  lungs 
are  intensely  congested.  Parenchymatous  changes  occur  in  the  liver  and 
kidneys. 

Symptoms. — Many  observers  have  called  attention  to  a  fever  in  the  tropics 
which  last*  for  a  few  days,  with  no  special  symptoms  other  than  those  of 
pyrexia  and  weakness.  As  already  mentioned,  this  may  be  simply  heat  ex- 
haustion. It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Southern  States,  particularly  in  Flor- 
ida and  the  Carolinas,  when  it  may  be  mistaken  for  malaria  or  mild  typhoid 
fever.  John  Guiteras,  who  has  unrivalled  knowledge  of  tropical  affections, 
regards  these  conditions  as  directly  due  to  prolonged  high  external  tem- 
peratures. 

The  patient  may  be  struck  down  and  die  within  an  hour,  with  symptoms 
of  heart-failure,  dyspnosa,  and  coma.  This  form,  sometimes  known  as  the 
asphysial,  occurs  chiefly  in  soldiers  and  is  graphically  described  by  Parkes. 
Death  indeed  may  he  almost  instantaneous,  the  victims  falling  as  if  struck 
upon  the  head.  The  more  usual  form  comes  on  during  exposure,  with  pain 
in  the  head,  dizziness,  a  feeling  of  oppression,  and  sometimes  nausea  and 
vomiting.  Visual  disturbances  are  common,  and  a  patient  may  have  col- 
ored vision.  Diarrhcea  or  frequent  micturition  may  supervene.  Insensi- 
bility follows,  which  may  be  transient  or  which  deepens  into  a  profound  coma. 
The  patients  are  usually  admitted  to  hospital  in  an  unconscious  state,  with 
the  face  flushed,  the  skin  hot,  the  pulse  rapid  and  full,  and  the  tempera- 
ture ranging  from  107°  to  110°  P.,  or  even  higher.  F.  A.  Packard  states 
that,  of  the  31  cases  admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  the  summer  of 
1887,  in  a  majority  of  them  the  temperature  was  between  110"  and  111°  F, 
In  one  case  the  temperature  was  I1S°  F.  The  breathing  is  labored  and  deep, 
sometimes  stertorous.  Usually  there  is  complete  relaxation  of  the  muscles, 
but  twitchings,  jactitation,  or  very  rarely  convulsions  may  occur.  The  pupils 
may  at  first  be  dilated,  but  by  the  time  the  patients  are  admitted  to  hospital 
they  are  (in  a  majority)  extremely  contracted.  Petpchise  may  be  present  upon 
the  skin.  In  the  fatal  cases  the  coma  deepens,  the  cardiac  pulsations  become 
more  rapid  and  feeble,  the  breathing  becnmea  hurried  and  shallow  and  of  the 
Cbeyne-Stokes  type.  The  fatal  termination  may  occur  within  twenty-four  or 
thirty-six  hours.  Favorable  indications  are  the  return  of  consciousness  and 
a  fall  in  the  fever.     The  recovery  in  these  cases  may  be  complete.     In  other 
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ingtances  there  are  remarkable  after-effects,  the  most  conetant  of  which  is  a 
perniBDent  inability  to  bear  high  temperatures.  Such  patients  become  very 
uneasy  when  the  thermometer  reaches  80°  F.  in  the  shade.  Loss  of  the 
power  of  mental  concentration  and  failure  of  memory  are  more  constant  and 
very  troublesome  aequelte.  Such  patients  are  always  worse  in  the  hot  weather. 
Occasionally  there  are  convulsions,  followed  by  marked  mental  disturbance. 
Dercum  has  described  peripheral  neuritis  as  a  sequence. 

DiAONOBis. — It  is  rarely  difficult  to  distinguish  thermic  fever  from  the 
malignant  types  of  malaria  and  from  the  various  other  forms  of  coma.  The 
diagnosis  in  heat  exhaustion  or  thermic  fever  is  readily  made.     In  th^  one 


Chabt  Xlll. — Case  or  Sun-btbokx  Tveatbd  bt  thb  Ice-bath;  Beoovkkt, 

the  skin  is  moist,  pale,  and  eool,  the  pulse  small  and  soft,  and  consciousness 
may  remain  till  near  the  end;  whereas  in  the  other  there  is  high  fever  with 
early  unconsciousness. 

Phoonosis, — In  the  old,  the  infirm,  and  in  alcoholic  subjects  the  case  mor- 
tality during  a  very  hot  wave  may  be  as  high  as  30  or  40  per  cent.  In  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  the  death-rate  varies  very  much  at  different  seasons. 

Treatment. — In  heat  exhaustion  stimulants  should  be  given  freely,  and 
if  the  temperature  is  below  normal  the  hot  bath  should  be  used.  Ammonia 
may  be  given  if  necessary.  In  thermic  fever  the  indications  are  to  reduce 
the  temperature  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  may  be  done  by  packing  tho 
patient  in  a  bath  with  ice.  Rubbing  the  body  with  ice  was  practiced  at  ths 
New  York  Hospital  by  Darrach  in  1857,  and  is  an  excellent  procedure  te 
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lover  the  temperahire  rapidly.  Ice-water  enemata  may  also  be  employed. 
At  the  PeimsylTania  Hoepital  in  the  summeT  of  1887  the  ice-pack  was  used 
with  great  adrantage.  Of  31  cases  only  12  died,  resnlts  probably  as  Batis- 
factory  as  can  be  obtained,  considering  that  many  of  the  patients  are  almost 
moribund  when  brought  to  hospital.  They  should  be  compared  with  Swift's 
statistics,  in  which,  of  150  cases,  78  died.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  symp- 
toms are  those  of  intense  asphyxia,  and  in  which  death  may  take  place  in  a 
few  minutes,  free  bleeding  should  be  practiced,  a  procedure  which  saved  Weir 
Mitchell  when  a  young  man.  For  the  convulsions,  chloroform  should  be 
given  at  once.  Of  other  remedies,  the  antipyretics  have  been  employed,  and 
may  be  given  when  there  is  any  special  objection  to  hydrotherapy,  for  which, 
however,  they  cannot  be  subBtituted, 

Heat  Crampa. — Persons  who  use  the  muscles  while  exposed  to  a  very  high 
temperature  are  liable  to  attacks  of  severe  cramp.  The  condition,  which  haa 
been  described  very  thoroughly  by  Edsall,  occurs  principally  in  stokers  in  the 
famace-rooms  of  steamships  and  in  workers  in  iron  foundries.  The  spasms 
occur  spontaneously,  chiefly  in  the  musclea  of  the  calves,  the  arniB,  and  some* 
times  in  the  abdomen;  they  are  often  of  great  intensity  and  very  painful. 
A  movement,  pressure,  or  any  stimulus,  as  electricity,  may  send  the  muscle 
into  spaam  at  once.  In  addition  to  ordinary  cramps  there  are  sometimes 
fibrillary  contractions.  The  attacks  may  last  for  from  12  to  34  hours  and 
are  followed  by  muscular  soreness  and  sometimes  by  great  weakness. 


n.     CAISSON  DISEASE 

(Compressed  Air  Disease;  Divet^s  Paralysis') 

Definition. — A  disease  of  caisson  workers  and  divers,  due  to  a  saturation 
of  the  tissues  with  N  under  the  increased  pressure.  If  the  decompression 
takes  place  quickly,  a  too-rapid  escape  of  the  N  as  bubbles  isto  the  blood 
causes  air  embolism. 

History. — The  French  writers,  Bucquoy,  Foley,and  Bert,  first  studied  the 
disease.  Leyden  recognized  the  anatomical  changes.  A.  H,  Smith  and  others 
in  the  United  States  contributed  important  papers,  and  the  recent  studies 
of  Haldane,  Leonard  Hill,  and  Boycott  have  thrown  light  upon  the  etiology 
and  means  of  prevention. 

Etiology. — The  cases  are  met  with  chiefly  in  workers  in  caissons  and  tun- 
nels and  in  divers.  "The  higher  the  pressure  and  the  shorter  the  period  of 
decompression  the  greater  is  the  risk"  (Hill).  In  caissons  the  pressure  is 
rarely  30  to  35  pounds,  but  in  the  St.  Louis  bridge  the  pressure  reached  as 
high  as  45  to  60  pounds.  Divers  go  down  to  20  fathoms  with  a  pressure  of 
53  pounds;  the  record  depth  attained  by  divers  is  210  feet  (Hill).  The  dis- 
ease may  also  occur  in  very  deep  mines. 

In  building  the  St.  Louis  bridge  across  the  Mississippi,  among  353  workers 
there  were  50  cases  of  paralysis  and  14  deaths.  In  making  the  Hudson 
Biver  tunnel  the  cases  were  very  numerous,  and  until  the  conditions  were  im- 
proved there  were  two  or  three  deaths  a  month. 

Pathology. — To  Hoppe-Seyler,  Bucquoy,  and  Paul  Bert  we  owe  a  rational 
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explaaattOQ  of  the  disesBe  as  due  to  gas  absorptioo.  During  compression  the 
blood  paseing  through  the  lungs  becomes  saturated  with  nitrogen,  which  is 
carried  to  the  tissues  until  the  whole  body  is  saturated.  "The  mass  of  blood 
is  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  body,  and  the  capacity  of  the  tissues  to  dissolve  TS 
is  estimated  by  Boycott  as  35  times  that  of  the  blood — in  a  fat  man  con- 
siderably more"  (Hill).  With  active  work  it  does  not  take  long  to  effect  com- 
plete saturation.  During  decompression  the  process  is  just  the  reverse,  "The 
blood  gives  up  K  to  the  alveolar  air  and  returns  to  the  tissues  for  more. 
Those  organs  in  which  the  circulation  is  rapid  will  yield  up  their  N  quickly, 

and  those  with  a  sluggish  circulation  slowly and  at  the  end 

of  decompression  a  condition  may  be  set  up  in  which  the  slow  tissues  still 
hold,  say  3  per  cent,  of  H,  while  the  blood  can  dissolve  only  1  per  cent.  Herein 
we  have  a  danger  of  bubbles  forming"  (Hill).  They  are  set  free  chiefly  in 
the  fatty  tissues  and  in  the  venous  blood.  Experimentally  all  the  aymptoma 
can  be  produced  in  goats,  and  the  spinal  cord  may  contain  numerous  air 
emboli.  This  was  the  anatomical  lesion  determined  by  Leyden,  who  found 
fissuriug  and  laceration  of  the  cord,  which  explains  the  paraplegia.  Pul- 
monary air  embolism  also  occurs  and  is  responsible  for  certain  features  of 
the  disease. 

Symptoms, — Within  from  half  an  hour  to  one  hour  after  leaving  the 
caisson,  the  patient  may  have  headache,  giddiness  and  feel  faint,  symptoms 
which  may  pass  off  and  leave  no  further  trouble.  In  other  instances  the 
patients  have  severe  pains  in  the  extremities,  usually  the  legs  and  the  abdo- 
men, sometimes  associated  with  nausea  and  vomiting — attacks  which  the 
workmen  usually  speak  of  as  "the  bends."  The  pains  may  be  of  the  greatest 
intensity  and  associated  with  giddiness  and  vomiting.  The  paralysis,  usually 
of  the  legs,  comes  on  rapidly,  and  varies  in  degree  from  a  slight  paralysis  to 
complete  loss  both  of  motion  and  sensation.  This  occurred  in  15  per  cent,  of 
A.  H.  Smith's  cases  and  in  61  per  cent,  of  the  St.  Louis  cases.  Monoplegia 
and  hemiplegia  are  rare.  Id  extreme  instances  the  attacks  resemble  apoplexy; 
the  patient  rapidly  becomes  comatose  and  death  occurs  in  a  few  hours.  The 
paraplegia  may  be  permanent,  but  in  slight  cases  it  gradually  disappears  and 
recovery  may  be  complete. 

Prophylazia.  — The  only  safeguard  is  a  gradual  decompression,  which 
obviates  the  risk  of  rapidly  setting  free  the  nitrogen  from  the  tissues.  Hal- 
dane  and  his  colleagues  have  introduced  what  they  call  the  "Stage  Method," 
which  is  now  widely  adopted  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  For  work  in 
very  high  pressures  the  shifts  should  be  short,  not  more  than  two  hours. 

Treatment. — The  caisson  workers  found  very  early  that  the  best  remedy  for 
"the  bends"  was  immediate  recompreBBion,  and  Andrew  H.  Smith  of  New 
York  introduced  a  medical  air-lock  for  the  Brooklyn  bridge  workers.  The 
workers  should  live  and  sleep  not  far  from  the  works,  where  such  an  air- 
lock should  be  provided  for  immediate  treatment.  Cases  with  severe  symp- 
toms may  be  saved  by  recompression.  Hot  fomentations,  massage  and  hypo- 
dermics of  morphia  may  be  necessary  for  the  extreme  pains. 
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m.     HOUKTAIN  SICKNESS 

Definition. — Ad  illnees  associated  with  adaptation  to  low  atmospheric 
pressures,  characterized  by  cyanosis,  nausea,  headache,  intestinal  disturbances, 
InperpDoea  and  SDmetimes  fainting. 

Fatilology.  — The  Bymptoms  are  directly  referable  to  want  of  oxygen  pro- 
duced by  the  diminished  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Haldane,  Douglas  and 
Henderson  have  recently  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  process  of  accom- 
modation in  a  five  weeks'  residence  at  the  top  of  Pike's  Peak,  After  acclima- 
tization the  symptoms  above'  mentioned  disappeared,  but  dyspnoea,  blueness 
aud  periodic  breathing  are  apt  to  follow  exertion.  Tbe  alveolar  carbon  di- 
oxide presenre  was  reduced  from  about  40  mm.  to  about  37  mm.  during 
rest,  which  corresponded  to  an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent,  in  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  lung  alveoli.  As  has  long  been  known,  this  process  of  accommo- 
dation is  associated  with  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  red  blood  corpuscles 
and  hemoglobin  to  130  to  150  per  cent.  These  authors  conclude  that  the 
acclimatization  is  largely  due  to  increased  secretory  activity  of  the  alveolar  epi- 
tlielium,  to  the  greater  lung  ventilation  and  to  the  increased  htemoglobin 
production. 

Symptonu. — The  symptoms  just  given,  which  are  the  most  important,  pass 
away  gradually,  but  may  return  on  exertion.  In  feeble  persons  the  heart's 
notion  may  be  weak  and  intermittent,  and  syncope  may  follow  any  effort. 
Whymper  in  the  ascent  of  Chimborazo  at  a  height  of  10,000  feet  had  head- 
ache, fever,  gasping  respiration  and  great  weakness.  Nausea,  vomiting,  bleed- 
ing at  the  nose,  ringing  in  the  ears  and  palpitation  are  not  infrequent  aymp- 
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SECTION  in 
THE   INTOXICATIONS 

L    ALCOHOLISM 

(a)  Acute  Alcoholism. — When  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  is  taken,  the 
influence  is  chiefly  on  the  nervous  system,  and  is  manifested  in  muscular  inco- 
ordination, mental  disturbance,  and,  finally,  narcosiB.  The  individual  pre- 
sents a  flushedj  sometimeB  slightly  cyanosed  face,  the  pulse  ia  full,  respira- 
tions deep  but  rarely  stertorous.  The  pupils  are  dilated.  The  temperature 
is  frequently  below  normal,  particularly  if  the  patient  has  been  exposed  to 
cold.  Perhaps  the  lowest  reported  temperatures  have  been  in  cases  of  thia 
sort.  An  instance  is  on  record  in  which  the  patient  on  admission  to  hospital 
had  a  temperature  of  24°  C,  (ca.  75"  F.),  and  ten  hours  later  the  temperature 
had  not  risen  to  91°  F.  The  unconscionsnesa  is  rarely  so  deep  that  the  pa- 
tient cannot  be  roused  to  some  extent,  and  in  reply  to  questions  he  mutters 
incoherently.  Muscular  twitchings  may  occur,  but  rarely  convulsions.  The 
breath  has  a  heavy  alcoholic  odor.  The  respirations  may  be  slow;  in  one 
case  they  were  only  six  in  the  minute. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  diflUcult,  yet  mistakes  are  frequently  made.  Persona 
are  brought  to  a  hospital  by  the  police  supposed  to  be  drunk  when  in  reality 
they  are  dying  from  apoplexy.  Too  great  care  cannot  be  exercised,  and  the 
patient  should  receive  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  In  some  instances  the  mis- 
take has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  a  person  who  has  been  drinking  heavily 
has  been  stricken  with  apoplexy.  In  this  condition  the  coma  is  usually  deeper, 
stertor  is  present,  and  there  may  be  evidence  of  hemiplegia  in  the  greater 
flaccidity  of  the  limbs  on  one  side.  The  diagnosis  will  be  considered  in  the 
section  upon  urtemic  coma. 

Dipsomania  is  a  form  of  acute  alcoholism  seen  in  persons  with  a  strong 
hereditary  tendency  to  drink.  Periodically  the  victims  go  "on  a  spree,"  but 
in  the  intervals  they  are  entirely  free  from  any  craving  for  alcohol, 

(b)  Chronic  Alcoholism. — In  moderation,  wine,  beer,  and  spirits  may  be 
taken  throughout  a  long  life  without  impairing  the  general  health. 

The  poisonous  effects  of  alcohol  are  manifested  (1)  as  a  functional  poison, 
as  in  acute  narcosis;  (2)  as  a  tissue  poison,  in  which  its  effects  are  seen  on 
the  parenchymatous  elements,  particularly  epithelium  and  nerve,  producing 
&  slow  degeneration,  and  on  the  blood  vessels,  causing  thickening  and  ulti- 
mately fibroid  changes;  and  (3)  as  a  checker  of  tissue  oxidation,  since  the  alco- 
hol is  consumed  in  place  of  the  fat.  This  leads  to  fatty  changes  and  some- 
timeB to  a  condition  of  general  steatosis. 
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The  chief  effects  of  chronic  alcohol  poisoning  may  be  thus  summarized : 

Nervous  System. — Functional  disturbance  is  common.  Unsteadiness  of 
the  muscles  in  performing  any  action  is  a  constant  feature.  The  tremor  is 
best  seen  in  the  hands  and  in  the  tongue.  The  mental  processes  may  be  dull, 
particularly  in  the  early  morning  hotirs,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  transact 
any  business  until  he  has  had  his  accustomed  stimulant.  Irritability  of  tem- 
per, forgetfulness,  and  a  change  in  the  moral  character  of  the  individual 
gradually  come  on.  The  judgment  is  seriously  impaired,  the  will  enfeebled, 
and  in  the  final  stages  dementia  may  supervene.  An  interesting  combination 
of  symptoms  in  chronic  alcoholics  is  characterized  by  peripheral  neuritis,  losB 
of  memory,  and  pseudo-reminiBcencee — that  is,  false  notions  as  to  the  patient's 
position  in  time  and  space,  and  fabulous  explanations  of  real  occurrences. 
The  peripheral  neuritis  is  not  always  present ;  there  may  be  only  tremor  and 
jactitation  of  the  lips,  and  thickness  of  the  speech,  with  visual  hallucinations. 
The  mental  condition  was  described  by  Jackson  and  by  Wilks.  KorsakofE 
speaks  of  it  as  a  psychosis  polyneuTitica,  and  the  symptom-complex  is  some- 
times called  by  his  name.  The  relation  of  chronic  alcoholism  to  insanity  has 
been  much  discusfied.  According  to  Savage,  of  4,000  patients  admitted  to  the 
Bethlehem  Hospital,  133  gave  drink  as  the  cause  of  their  insanity.  Chronic 
alcoholism  is  certainly  one  of  the  important  elements  in  the  strain  which  leads 
to  mental  breakdown.  Epilepsy  may  result  directly  from  chronic  drinking. 
It  is  a  hopeful  form,  and  may  disappear  entirely  with  a  return  to  habits  of 
temperance. 

There  is  a  remarkable  condition  in  chronic  alcoholism  termed  "wet  brain," 
in  which  a  heavy  drinker,  who  may  perhaps  have  had  attacks  of  delirium 
tremens,  begins  to  get  drowsy  or  a  little  more  befuddled  than  usual;  gradually 
the  stupor  deepens  until  he  becomes  comatose,  in  which  state  he  may  remain 
for  weeks.  There  may  be  slight  fever,  but  there  are  no  signs  of  paralysis,  and 
no  optic  neuritis.  The  urine  may  he  normal.  The  lumbar  puncture  yields 
a  clear  fluid,  but  under  high  prcPKuro.  Tn  one  case,  which  died  at  the  end  of 
six  weeks,  there  were  the  anatomical  features  of  a  serous  meningitis. 

\o  characteristic  changes  are  found  in  the  nervous  system.  Hsemorrhagio 
pachymeningitis  is  not  very  uncommon.  There  are  opacity  and  thickening  of 
the  pia-arachnoid  membranes,  with  more  or  less  wasting  of  the  convolutions. 
These  are  in  no  way  peculiar  to  chronic  alcoholism,  but  arc  found  in  old 
persons  and  in  chronic  wasting  diseases.  In  the  very  protracted  cases  there 
may  be  chronic  encephalo-meningitis  with  adhesions  of  the  membranes.  Finer 
changes  in  the  nerve-cells,  their  proceases,  and  the  neuroglia  have  been  de- 
scribed. By  far  the  most  striking  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  nervous  system  is 
the  production  of  the  alcoholic  neuritis,  which  will  be  considered  later. 

Digestive  System. — Catarrh  of  the  stomach  is  the  most  common  symptom. 
The  toper  has  a  furred  tongue,  heavy  breath,  and  in  the  morning  a  sensation 
of  sinking  at  the  stomach  until  he  has  had  his  dram.  The  appetite  is  usu- 
ally impaired  and  the  bowels  are  constipated.  In  bccr-drinkers  dilatation  of 
the  stomach  is  common. 

Alcohol  produces  definite  changes  in  the  liver,  leading  ultimately  to  the 
various  forms  of  cirrhosis,  to  be  described.  In  Welch's  laboratory  J.  Fricdcn- 
vald  has  caused  typical  cirrhosis  in  rabbits  by  the  administration  of  alcohol. 
The  effect  ia  a  primary  degenerative  change  in  the  liver-celis.    A  special  vul- 
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□erabilitj  of  the  liver-cells  jb  necessary  in  tlie  etiology  of  alcoholic  cirrhosis. 
There  are  cases  in  which  comparatively  moderate  drinking  for  a  few  years 
has  been  followed  by  cirrhosis;  on  the  other  hand,  the  livers  of  persons  who 
have  been  steady  drinkers  for  thirty  or  forty  years  may  show  only  a  moderate 
grade  of  sclerosis.  For  years  l)efore  cirrhosis  develops  heavy  drinkers  may 
present  an  enlarged  and  tender  liver,  with  at  times  swelling  of  the  spleen. 
With  the  gastric  and  hepatic  disorders  the  facies  often  becomes  very  charac- 
teristic. The  venules  of  the  cheeks  and  nose  are  dilated;  the  latter  becomes 
enlarged,  red,  and  may  present  the  condition  known  as  acne  rosacea.  The 
eyes  are  watery,  and  eonjimctivse  hypertemic  and  sometimes  bile-tinged. 

The  heart  and  arteries  in  chronic  topers  show  degenerative  changes,  and 
alcoholism  is  a  factor  in  causing  arterio-sclerosis.  Steell  has  pointed  out  the 
frequency  of  cardiac  dilatation  in  these  cases. 

Kidneys. — The  influence  of  chronic  alcoholism  upon  these  organs  is  by  no 
means  so  marked.  According  to  Dickinson  the  total  of  renal  disease  is  not 
greater  in  the  drinking  class,  and  he  holds  that  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the 
kidneys  has  been  much  overrated.  Formad  has  directed  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  a  large  proportion  of  chronic  alcoholics  the  kidneys  are  increased  in 
size.  The  Guy's  Hospital  statistics  support  this  statement,  and  Pitt  notes  that 
in  43  per  cent,  of  the  bodies  of  hard  drinkers  the  kidneys  were  hypertropliied 
without  showing  morbid  change.  A  granular  kidney  may  result  indirectly 
through  the  arterial  changes. 

It  was  formerly  thought  tljat  alcohol  was  in  some  way  antagonistic  to 
tuberculous  disease,  but  the  observations  of  late  years  indicate  clearly  that 
the  reverse  is  the  case  and  that  chronic  drinkers  are  mucli  more  liable  to 
both  acute  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It  is  probably  altogether  a  question 
of  altered  tissue-soil,  the  alcohol  lowering  the  vitality  and  enabling  the  bacilli 
more  readily  to  develop  and  grow. 

(c)  Seliriiun  tremeni  {mania  a  potu),  an  incident  in  the  history  of 
chronic  alcoholism,  results  from  the  long-continued  action  of  the  poison  on 
the  brain.  The  condition  was  first  accurately  described  early  in  the  lOlh 
century  by  Sutton,  of  Greenwich,  who  had  numerous  opportunities  for  study- 
ing the  different  forms  among  sailors.  One  of  the  most  careful  studies  of  the 
disease  was  made  by  Ware,  of  Boston.  A  spree  in  a  temperate  person,  no 
matter  how  prolonged,  is  rarely  if  ever  followed  by  delirium  tremens;  but  in 
the  case  of  an  habitual  drinker  a  temporary  excess  is  apt  to  bring  on  an  attack. 
It  sometimes  follows  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  alcohol. 
An  accident,  a  sudden  fright  or  shock,  or  an  acute  inflammation,  particularly 
pneuironra,  may  determine  the  onset.  It  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  drinkers 
admitted  to  hospitals  for  injuries,  especially  fractures,  and,  as  this  seems  most 
likely  to  occur  when  the  alcohol  is  withdrawn,  it  is  well  to  give  such  patients 
a  moderate  amount  of  alcohol.  At  the  outset  of  the  attack  the  patient  is 
restless  and  depressed  and  sleeps  badly,  symptoms  which  cause  him  to  tako 
alcohol  more  freely.  After  a  day  or  two  the  characteristic  delirium  set*  in. 
The  patient  talks  constantly  and  incoherently;  ho  is  incessantly  in  motion, 
and  desires  to  go  out  and  attend  to  some  imaginary  business.  Hallucinations 
of  siglit  and  hearing  develop.  He  sees  objects  in  tlie  room,  such  as  rats,  mice, 
or  snakes,  and  fancies  that  they  are  crawling  over  his  body.  The  terror  in- 
spired by  these  imaginary  objects  is  great,  and  has  given  the  popular  name 
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"horrors"  to  the  diBeaee.  The  patients  need  to  be  watched  constantly,  for 
in  their  delBsiona  they  may  jump  out  of  the  window  or  escape.  Auditory 
hallucinations  are  not  so  common,  but  the  patient  may  complain  of  hearing 
the  roar  of  animals  or  the  threats  of  imaginary  enemies.  There  is  mnch  mus- 
cular tremor;  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  thick  white  fur,  and  when  pro- 
truded is  tremulous.  The  pulse  is  soft,  rapid,  and  readily  compressed.  There 
is  usually  fever,  but  the  temperature  rarely  registers  above  108°  or  103°.  In 
fatal  cases  it  may  be  higher.  Insomnia  is  a  constant  feature.  On  the  third 
or  fourth  day  in  favorable  cases  the  restlessneas  abates,  the  patient  sleeps, 
and  improvement  gradually  sets  in.  The  tremor  persists  for  some  days,  the 
hallucinations  gradually  disappear,  and  the  appetite  returns.  In  more  serious 
cases  the  insomnia  persists,  the  delirium  is  incessant,  the  pulse  becomes  more 
frequent  and  feeble,  the  tongue  dry,  the  prostration  extreme,  and  death  takes 
place  from  gradual  heart-failure. 

There  is  a  condition  termed  acute  hallucinosis,  in  which  auditory  halluci- 
nations are  marked,  orientation  is  retained,  and  the  mental  disturbances  are 
fixed.  Ideas  of  persecution  are  common.  There  are  intermediate  forms  be- 
tween this  and  the  ordinary  delirium  tremens. 

DiRg^oaii.— The  clinical  picture  of  the  disease  can  scarcely  be  confounded 
with  any  other.  Cases  with  fever,  however,  may  be  mistaken  for  meningitis. 
By  far  the  most  common  error  is  to  overlook  some  local  disease,  such  as  pneu- 
monia or  erysipelas,  or  an  accident,  as  a  fractured  rib,  which  in  a  chronio 
drinker  may  precipitate  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens.  In  every  instance  a 
careful  examination  should  be  made,  particularly  of  the  lungs.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  in  the  severer  forms,  particularly  the  fehrile  cases,  conges- 
tion of  the  bases  of  the  lungs  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Anotlier  point  to 
be  borne  in  mind  is  the  fact  that  pneumonia  of  the  apex  is  apt  to  be  accom- 
panied by  delirium  similar  to  mania  a  potu. 

Progrnoaii.  — Recovery  takes  place  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  in  pri- 
vate practice.  In  hospital  practice,  particularly  in  the  large  city  hospitals 
to  which  the  debilitated  patients  are  taken,  the  death-rate  is  higher.  Gerhard 
states  that  of  1,S41  cases  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  121  proved 
fatal.  Recurrence  is  frequent,  almost,  indeed,  the  rule,  if  the  drinking  is 
kept  up. 

Treatment. — Acute  alcoholism  rarely  requires  any  special  measures,  as  the 
patient  sleeps  off  the  effects  of  the  debauch.  In  the  case  of  profound  alco- 
holic coma  it  may  be  advisable  to  wash  out  the  stomach,  and  if  collapse  symp- 
toms occur  the  limbs  should  be  rubbed  and  hot  applications  made  to  the  body. 
Should  convulsions  supervene,  chloroform  may  be  carefully  administered.  In 
the  acute,  violent  alcoholic  mania  the  hypodermic  injection  of  apomorphia, 
one-eighth  or  one-siith  of  a  grain,  is  usually  very  effectual,  causing  nausea 
and  vomiting,  and  rapid  disappearance  of  the  maniacal  symptoms. 

Chronic  alcoholism  is  a  condition  very  difficult  to  treat,  and  once  fully 
established  the  habit  is  rarely  abandoned.  The  most  obstinate  cases  are  thoee 
with  marked  hereditary  tendency.  Withdrawal  of  the  alcohol  is  the  first 
essential.  This  is  most  effectually  accomplished  by  placing  the  patient  in  an 
institution,  in  which  he  can  be  carefully  watched  during  the  trying  period 
of  the  first  week  or  ten  days  of  abstention.  The  absence  of  temptation  in 
institution  life  is  of  special  advantage.     For  the  sleeplessness  the  bromides 
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or  hyoseine  may  be  employed.  Quinine  and  strychnine  in  tonic  dosee  may  be 
given.  Cocaine  or  the  fluid  extract  of  coca  has  been  recommended  as  &  sub- 
stitute for  alcohol,  but  it  is  not  of  much  service.  Prolonged  seclusion  in  a 
suitable  institution  is  in  reality  the  only  effectual  means  of  cure.  When  an 
hereditary  tendency  exists  a  lapse  into  the  drinking  habit  is  almost  inevitable. 

In  delirium  tremens  the  patient  should  he  confined  to  bed  and  carefully 
watched  night  and  day.  The  danger  of  escape  in  these  cases  is  very  great,  as 
the  patient  imagines  himself  pursued  by  enemies  or  demons.  Flint  mentions 
the  case  of  a  man  who  eaeaped  in  his  nightclothes  and  ran  barefooted  for  fif- 
teen miles  on  the  frozen  ground  before  he  was  overtaken.  The  patient  should 
not  be  strapped  in  bed,  as  this  aggravates  the  delirium ;  sometimes,  however,  it 
may  be  neoeesary,  in  which  case  a  sheet  tied  across  the  bed  may  be  sufficient,  and 
this  is  certainly  better  than  violent  restraint  by  three  or  four  men.  Alcohol 
should  be  withdrawn  at  once  unless  the  pulse  is  feeble. 

Delirium  tremens  is  a  disease  which,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  runs  a 
course  very  slightly  influenced  by  medicine.  The  indications  for  treatment 
are  to  procure  sleep  and  to  support  the  strength.  In  mild  cases  half  a  drachm 
(S  gm.)  of  bromide  of  potassium  combined  with  tincture  of  capsicum  may  be 
given  every  three  hours.  Chloral  is  often  of  great  service,  and  may  be  given 
without  hesitation  unless  the  heart's  action  is  feeble.  Good  results  sometimes 
follow  the  hypodermic  use  of  hyoseine,  one  one-hundredth  of  a  grain.  Opium 
must  be  used  cautiously.  A  special  merit  of  Ware's  work  was  the  demonstra- 
tion that  on  a  rational  or  expectant  plan  of  treatment  the  percentage  of  re- 
coveries was  greater  than  with  the  indiscriminate  use  of  sedatives,  which  had 
been  in  vogue  for  many  years.  When  opium  is  indicated  it  should  be  given 
as  morphia,  hypodermieally.  The  effect  should  be  carefully  watched,  and,  if 
after  three  or  four  quarter-grain  doses  have  been  given  the  patient  is  still 
restless  and  excited,  it  is  best  not  to  push  it  farther.  Repeated  doses  of  trional 
(grs.  xv-xx)  every  four  hours  may  be  tried.  Lambert  advises  ergotin  hypo- 
dermieally in  both  the  acute  and  chronic  alcoholism.  When  fever  is  present 
the  tranquilizing  effects  of  a  cold  douche  or  cold  bath  may  he  tried,  or  the 
cold  or  warm  packs.  The  large  doses  of  digitalis  formerly  employed  are  not 
advisable. 

Careful  feeding  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  treatment  of  these 
cases.  Milk  and  concentrated  broths  should  be  given  at  stated  intervals.  If 
the  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  shows  signs  of  flagging,  alcohol  may  be  given  in 
combination  with  the  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia. 


n.     MORPHIA  HAfiZT 

(Morphinomania;  Morphinism) 

Taken  at  first  to  allay  pain,  a  craving  for  the  drug  is  gradually  engendered, 
and  the  habit  in  this  way  acquired.  The  effects  of  the  constant  use  of  opium 
vary  very  much.  In  the  East,  where  opium-amoking  is  as  common  as  tobacco- 
smoking  with  us,  the  ill  effects  are,  according  to  good  observers,  not  very  strik- 
ing. Taken  as  morphia  and  hypodermieally,  as  is  the  rule,  it  is  very  injurious, 
bat  8  moderate  amount  may  be  taken  for  years  without  serious  damage. 
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The  habit  is  particularly  prevalent  among  women  and  physicians  who  use 
the  hypodermic  syringe  for  the  alleviation  of  pain,  as  in  neuralgia  or  sciatica. 
The  acquiBition  of  the  habit  as  a  pure  luxury  is  rare. 

Synptomi. — The  symptoniB  at  first  are  slight  and  for  months  there  may  be 
DO  disturbance  of  health.  There  are  exceptional  instances  in  which  for  a 
period  of  years  excessive  amounts  have  been  taken  without  deterioration  of  the 
mental  or  bodily  functions.  As  a  rule,  the  dose  necessary  to  obtain  the  desired 
eensation  has  gradually  to  be  increased.  As  the  effects  wear  off  the  victim 
eip«-ience8  sensations  of  lassitude  and  mental  depression,  accompanied  often 
with  slight  nausea  and  epigastric  distress,  or  even  recurring  colic,  which  may 
be  mistaken  for  appendicitis.  The  confirmed  opium-eater  usually  has  a  sallow, 
pasty  complexion,  is  emaciated,  and  becomes  prematurely  gray.  He  is  restless, 
irritable,  and  unable  to  remain  quiet  for  any  time.  Itching  is  a  common 
symptom.  The  sleep  is  disturbed,  the  appetite  and  digestion  are  deranged, 
and  except  when  directly  under  the  influence  of  the  drug  the  mental  condi- 
tion is  one  of  depression.  Occasionally  there  are  profuse  sweats,  which  may 
be  preceded  by  chills.  The  pupils,  except  when  under  the  direct  influence  o£ 
the  drug,  are  dilated,  sometimes  unequal.  In  one  case  there  was  a  persistent 
(edema  of  the  legs  without  sufficient  renal  changes  or  ansemia  to  account  for  it. 
Persons  addicted  to  morphia  are  inveterate  liars,  and  no  reliance  whatever  can 
be  placed  upon  their  statements.  In  many  instances  this  is  not  confined  to 
matters  relating  to  the  vice.  Id  women  the  symptoms  may  be  associated  wiHi 
those  of  pronounced  hysteria  or  neurasthenia.  The  practice  may  be  con- 
tinned  for  an  indefinite  time,  usually  requiring  increase  in  the  dose  until  ulti- 
mately enormous  quantities  may  be  needed  to  obtain  the  desired  effect. 
Finally  a  condition  of  asthenia  is  induced,  in  which  the  victim  takes  little  or 
no  food  and  dies  from  the  extreme  bodily  debility.  An  increase  in  the  dose 
is  not  always  necessary,  and  there  are  habitves  who  reach  the  point  of  satis- 
faction with  a  daily  amount  of  2  or  3  grains  of  morphia,  and  who  are  able 
to  carry  on  successfully  for  many  years  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  -They 
may  remain  in  good  physical  condition,  and  indeed  often  look  ruddy. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  morphia  habit  is  extremely  difficult,  and 
can  rarely  be  successfully  carried  out  by  the  general  practitioner.  Isolation, 
Bvetematic  feeding,  and  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  drug  are  the  essential  ele- 
ments. As  a  rule,  the  patients  must  be  under  control  in  an  institution  and 
should  be  in  bed  for  the  first  ten  days.  It  is  best  in  a  majority  of  cases  to 
reduce  the  morphia  gradually.  The  diet  should  consist  of  beef-juice,  milk,  and 
{^-white,  which  should  be  given  at  short  intervals.  The  sufferings  of  the  pa- 
tieots  are  usually  very  great,  more  particularly  the  abdominal  pains,  some- 
times nausea  and  vomiting,  and  the  distressing  restlessness.  Usually  within  a 
week  or  ten  days  the  opium  may  be  entirely  withdrawn.  In  all  cases  the  pulse 
ahonld  be  carefully  watched  and,  if  feeble,  stimulants  should  be  given,  with 
the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  and  digitalis.  For  the  extreme  restlessness 
a  hot  bath  is  serviceable.  The  sleeplessness  is  the  most  distressing  symptom, 
and  various  drugs  may  have  to  be  resorted  to,  particularly  hyoscine  and  snl- 
phonal  and  sometimes,  if  the  insomnia  persists,  morphia  itself. 

It  is  essential  in  the  treatment  of  a  case  to  he  certain  that  the  patient  haa 
no  means  of  obtaining  morphia.  Even  under  the  favorable  circumstances  of 
Beclosion  in  an  institution,  and  constant  watching  by  a  night  and  a  day  nurse, 
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I  have  known  a  patient  to  practice  deception  for  a  period  of  three  months. 
After  an  apparent  cure  the  patients  are  only  too  apt  to  lapse  into  the  habit. 
The  condition  iB  one  which  has  become  so  common,  and  is  so  much  on 
^  the  increase,  that  physicians  should  exercise  the  utmost  caution  in  prescrib- 
ing morphia,  particularly  to  female  patients.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
a  patient  be  allowed  to  use  the  hypodermic  syringe,  and  it  is  even  safer  not 
to  intrust  this  dangerous  instrument  to  Uie  bauds  of  the  nurse. 


m.  LEAD  poisomNa 

{Plumbism,  Saturnism) 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  widespread,  particularly  in  the  lead  industries 
and  among  plumbers,  painters,  and  glaziers.  For  the  ten  years  ending  1909, 
8,973  cases  with  667  deaths  were  reported  to  the  Home  Office  (England)  as  oc- 
curring in  18  industries,  but  Legge  points  out  there  has  been  in  this  period  a 
reduction  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  cases.  In  the  United  States  it  is  not 
easy  to  get  accurate  statistics.  Alice  Hamilton  reports  358  cases  with  16 
deaths  in  23  white  lead  factories  during  the  16  months  to  May  1,  1911.  In 
New  York  State  in  1909  and  1910,  60  deaths  were  certified  from  lead  poison- 
ing. The  metal  is  introduced  into  the  system  in  many  forms.  Miners  usu- 
ally escape,  but  those  engaged  in  the  smelting  of  lead-ores  are  often  attacked. 
Animals  in  the  neighborhood  of  smelting  furnaces  have  suffered  with  the  dis- 
ease, and  even  the  birds  that  feed  on  the  berries  in  the  neighborhood  may  be 
affected.  Men  engaged  in  the  white>lead  factories  are  particularly  prone  to 
plumbism.  Accidental  poisoning  may  come  in  many  ways;  most  commonly 
by  drinking  water  which  has  passed  through  lead  pipes  or  been  stored  in  lead- 
lined  cisterns.  Wines' and  cider  which  contain  acids  quickly  become  con- 
taminated in  contact  with  lead.  It  was  the  frequency  of  colic  in  certain  of 
the  cider  districts  of  Devonshire  which  gave  the  name  of  Devonshire  colic,  as 
the  frequency  of  it  in  Poitou  gave  the  name  colica  Picionnm.  Among  the  in- 
numerable sources  of  accidental  poisoning  may  be  mentioned  milk,  various 
sorts  of  beverages,  hair  dyes,  false  teeth,  and  thread.  A  few  cases  have  fol< 
lowed  the  retention  of  lead  bullets  in  gun-shot  wounds.  Given  medicinally, 
lead  rarely  causes  poisoning,  but  we  had  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  four 
cases  following  the  use  of  lead  and  opium  pills  for  dysentery,  of  which  cause 
Miller  has  collected  many  cases  from  the  literature.  It  has  also  followed  the 
use  of  Emplastrum  Diachylon  to  produce  abortion,  and  there  is  a  case  reported 
in  an  infant  from  the  application  of  lead-water  on  the  mother's  nipples.  One 
grain  every  three  hours  for  three  days,  and  two  grains  every  three  hours  for 
one  day,  have  caused  signs  of  poisoning.  A  serious  outbreak  of  lead-poisoning, 
investigated  by  David  D.  Stewart,  occurred  in  Philadelphia,  owing  to  adul- 
teration of  a  baking-powder  with  chromate  of  lead,  which  was  used  to  give  a 
yellow  tiut  to  the  cakes. 

All  ages  are  attacked,  but  children  are  relatively  less  liable.  The  largest 
number  of  cases  occur  between  thirty  and  forty.  According  to  Oliver,  females 
are  more  susceptible  than  males.  They  are  much  more  quickly  brought  under 
its  influence,  and  in  a  recent  epidemic  in  which  a  thousand  cases  were  in- 
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Tolved  the  proportion  of  females  to  males  was  four  to  one.  Miscarriage  is 
commoD,  and  it  ia  rare  for  a  womaa  working  in  lead  to  carry  a  child  to  term. 
It  also  deatroys  the  reproductive  power  in  man. 

The  lead  gains  entrance  to  Uie  system  through  the  limga,  the  digestive 
organa,  or  the  skin.  Poisoning  may  follow  the  use  of  cosmetics  containing 
lead.  Through  the  lungs  it  is  freely  absorbed.  The  chief  channel,  according 
to  Oliver,  is  the  digestive  system.  It  is  rapidly  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  and 
ekin,  and  is  present  in  the  urine  of  lead-workers.  The  susceptibility  is  re- 
markably varied.  The  symptoms  may  he  manifest  within  a  month  of  ex- 
poeure.  On  the  other  hand,  Tanquerel  (des  Planches)  met  with  a  case  in  a 
man  who  had  been  a  lead-worker  for  fifty-two  years. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — Small  quantities  of  lead  occur  in  the  body  in  health. 
J.  J.  Putnam's  reports  show  that  of  150  persons  not  presenting  symptoms  of 
lead-poisoning  traces  of  lead  occurred  )n  the  urine  of  25  per  cent.  Of  264 
deaths  in  persons  subjects  of  plumhism  32  were  due  to  an  encephalopathy,  43 
to  Brtght's  disease,  4?  to  cerebral  hemorrhage,  43  to  paralysis,  44  to  lead 
poiaoning,  38  to  phthisis,  and  40  to  various  maladies,  pneumonia,  heart  dis- 
ease, aneurism,  etc.   (Legge). 

In  chronic  poisoning  lead  is  found  in  the  various  organs.  The  affected 
muscles  are  yellow,  fatty,  and  fibroid.  The  nerves  present  the  features  of  a 
peripheral  degenerative  neuritis.  The  cord  and  the  nerve-roots  are,  as  a  rule, 
oniuvolved.  In  the  primary  atrophic  form  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  anterior 
horns  are  probably  implicated.  In  the  acute  fatal  cases  there  may  be  the  most 
intense  entero-colitis. 

Symptoms. — Acute  Form. — We  do  not  refer  here  to  the  accidental  or 
suicidal  cases,  which  present  vomiting,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  collapse 
symptoms.  In  workers  in  lead  there  are  several  manifestations  which  follow 
a  short  time  after  exposure  and  set  in  acutely.  There  may  be,  in  the  first 
place,  a  rapidly  developing  anemia.  Acute  neuritis  has  been  described,  and 
coDTuJsions,  epilepsy,  and  a  delirium,  which  may  he  not  unlike  that  produced 
by  alcohol.  There  are  also  cases  in  which  the  gaatro-iutestinal  symptoms  ara 
moat  intense  and  rapidly  prove  fatal.  These  acute  forms  occur  more  fre- 
quently in  persons  recently  exposed,  and  are  more  frequent  in  winter  than  in 
summer.  Da  Costa  hM  reported  the  onset  of  hemiplegia  after  three  days* 
exposure  to  the  poison. 

Cbbokic  Poisoning. — (a)  Blood  Ckanget. — A  moderate  grade  of  aruemia, 
the  so-called  saturnine  cachexia,  is  usually  present.  The  corpuscles  do  not 
often  fall  below  50  per  cent.  Many  of  the  red  cells  show  a  remarkable  granu- 
lar, bagophilic  degeneration  when  stained  with  Jenner's  stain,  or  with  poly- 
chrome methylene  blue.  Grawitz  first  deiuonstrated  their  presence  in  cases 
of  pernicious  ansemia,  and  Pepper  {tertius)  and  White  showed  that  they  were 
constantly  present  in  lead-poisoning.  Further  observationa  hy  Yaughan  and 
others  have  shown  that  such  granulations  are  found  in  the  blood  in  a  great 
variety  of  conditions,  even  in  normal  blood,  but  that  they  are  most  numerous 
in  lead-poisoning,  in  which  their  occurrence  in  very  large  numbers  is  of  con- 
siderable value  in  diagnosis.  Cadwalader  has  shown  the  constant  presence  of 
nvcleated  red  blood-corpuscles  even  when  the  aniemia  ia  of  very  slight  grade. 
(6)  Blue  line  on  the  gums,  which  is  a  valuable  indication,  but  not  in- 
variably present.    Two  lines  must  he  distinguished :  one,  at  the  margin  he- 
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tween  the  gums  and  teeth,  is  on,  not  in  the  gums,  and  is  readily  removed  b; 
rinsing  the  mouth  and  cleansing  the  teeth.  The  other  is  the  well-known  char- 
acteristic blue-black  line  at  the  margin  of  the  gum.  The  color  is  not  uniform, 
but  being  in  the  papillie  of  the  gums  tlie  line  is,  aa  seen  with  a  magnifying- 
glass,  interrupted.  The  lead  is  absorbed  and  converted  in  the  tissues  into  a 
black  sulphide  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  the  tartar  of  the 
teeth.  Tlie  line  may  form  in  a  few  days  after  exposure  (Oliver)  and  disap- 
pear within  a  few  weeks,  or  may  persist  for  many  months.  Philipson  has 
noted  the  occurrence  of  a  black  line  in  miners,  due  to  the  deposition  of  carbon. 
The  most  important  symptoms  of  chronic  lead- poisoning  are  colic,  lead- 
palsy,  and  the  encephalopathy.  Of  these,  the  colic  is  the  most  frequent.  Of 
Tanquerel'8  cases,  there  were  1,217  of  colic,  101  of  paralysis,  and  72  of 
encephalopathy. 

(c)  Colic  is  the  most  common  sj'mptom  of  chronic  lead-poisouing.  It 
is  often  preceded  by  gastric  or  intestinal  symptoms,  particularly  conBtipation. 
The  pain  is  over  t^e  whole  abdomen.  The  colic  is  usually  paroxysmal,  like 
true  colic,  and  is  relieved  by  preBSure,  There  is  often,  in  addition,  between 
the  paroxysms  a  dull,  heavy  pain.  There  may  be  vomiting.  During  the 
attack,  as  Riegel  noted,  the  pulse  is  increased  in  tension  and  the  heart's  action 
is  retarded.  Attacks  of  pain  with  acute  diarrhcea  may  recur  for  weeks  or  even 
for  three  or  four  years. 

Certain  of  the  cases  with  colic  may  present  the  features  of  an  acute  intra- 
abdominal inflammatory  condition.  A  case  may  he  admitted  to  the  surgical 
wards  with  a  diagnoBis  of  appendicitis,  or  simulate  intestinal  obetniction. 
Localized  pain,  slight  fever,  and  moderate  leucocytoeis  may  be  present.  The 
history,  the  presence  of  a  blue  line  on  the  gums,  and  the  blood  changes  are  of 
Importance  in  differential  diagnosis. 

(d)  Lead-palsy. — This  is  rarely  a  primary  manifeatation.  Among  54 
cases  of  lead-poisoning  treated  in  the  J.  H.  H,  and  dispensary  there  were 
30  cases  of  Icad-paralyeis  (II.  M.  Thomas).  The  upper  limbs  are  most  fre- 
quently affected.  In  26  cases  the  arms  alone  were  affected,  and  18  of  these 
showed  the  typical  double  wrist-drop.  In  7  the  right  arm  alone  was  involved, 
and  in  one  the  left.  In  4  cases  both  arms  and  legs  were  attacked.  The  onset 
may  be  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic.  It  usually  occurs  without  fever.  In  its 
distribution  it  may  be  partial,  limited  to  a  muscle  or  to  certain  muscle  groups, 
or  generalized,  involving  in  a  short  time  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  and 
the  trunk.  Madame  D^jerine-Klumpke  recognizes  the  following  localized 
forms:  (1)  Antebrachial  type,  paralysis  of  the  extensors  of  the  Angers  and 
of  the  wrist.  In  this  the  musculo-Bpiral  nerve  is  involved,  causing  the  char- 
acteristic wrist-drop.  The  supinator  longus  usually  escapes.  In  the  long- 
continued  flexion  of  the  carpus  there  may  be  slight  displacement  backward 
of  the  bones,  with  distention  of  the  synovial  sheaths,  so  that  there  is  a  promi- 
nent swelling  over  the  wrist  known  as  Gruehler's  tumor.  (2)  Brachial  type, 
which  involves  the  deltoid,  the  biceps,  the  brachialis  anticus,  and  the  supinator 
longus,  rarely  the  pectorala.  The  atrophy  is  of  the  scapulo-humeral  form.  It 
is  bilateral,  and  sometimes  follows  the  first  form,  but  it  may  be  primary.  (3) 
The  Aran-Duehenne  type,  in  which  the  small  muscles  of  the  hand  and  of  the 
thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences  are  involved.  The  atrophy  is  marked,  and 
may  be  the  first  manifestation  of  the  lead-palsy.    Hiibiue  has  shown  that  this 
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form  IB  particnlarly  marked  in  tailors.  (4)  The  peroneal  type.  According 
lo  Tanquerel,  the  lower  limbs  are  involved  in  the  proportion  of  13  to  100  of 
the  upper  limbe.  The  lateral  peroneal  muscles,  tlio  extensor  eommuniB  of  the 
toes,  and  the  extensor  proprius  of  the  big  toe  are  involved,  producing  the 
steppage  gait,  (5)  Laryngeal  form.-  Adductor  paralysis  has  been  noted  by 
Horell  Mackenzie  and  others  in  lead-palsy. 

Generalized  Palsies.- — There  may  be  a  slow,  chronic  paralysis,  gradually 
involving  the  extremities,  beginning  with  the  classical  picture  of  wrist-drop. 
More  frequently  there  is  a  rapid  general  izatii)n,  producing  complete  paralysis 
in  all  the  muscles  of  the  parts  in  a  few  days.  It  may  pursue  a  course  like 
an  ascending  paralysis,  associated  with  rapid  wasting  of  all  four  limbs.  Such 
eases,  however,  are  very  rare.  Death  has  occurred  by  involvement  of  the  dia- 
phragm. Oliver  reports  a  case  of  Philipson's  in  which  complete  paralysis 
Kiipervened.  A  patient  with  generalized  paralysis  was  admitted  in  the  winter 
of  1904  in  whom  the  paralysis  began  in  tbe  legs  after  but  two  weeks'  work 
as  an  enamcler.  It  spread  rapidly,  so  that  in  a  little  over  a  week  be  was  bed- 
ridden, and  on  admission  to  the  hospital  nearly  every  muscle  below  the  neck 
was  involved.  The  diaphragm  was  completely  paralyzed.  He  was  walking 
about  when  he  left  the  hospital,  though  there  was  still  some  weakness  remain- 
ing. Dej'erine-Klunipke  also  recognizes  a  febrile  form  of  general  paralysis 
in  lead-poisoning,  which  may  closely  resemble  the  subacute  spinal  paralysis 
ot  Duchenne. 

There  is  also  a  primary  saturnine  muscular  atrophy  in  which  the  weak- 
ni'SB  and  wasting  come  on  together.  It  is  this  form,  according  to  Gowers, 
which  most  frequently  assumes  the  A  ran- Duchenne  type. 

The  electrical  reactions  are  those  of  lesions  of  the  lower  motor  segment. 
The  reaction  of  degeneration  in  its  different  grades  may  be  present,  depending 
upon  the  severity  of  the  disease.  Usually  with  the  onset  of  the  paralysis  there 
are  pains  in  the  legs  and  joints,  the  so-called  saturnine  arthralgias.  Sensation 
may,  however,  be  unafTectcd. 

(e)  The  cerebral  symptoms  are  numerous.  Seven  of  our  cases  showed 
marked  cerebral  involvement!  One  had  delusions  and  maniacal  excitement 
and  had  to  be  removed  to  an  asylum.  In  other  cases  there  occurred  transient 
delirium,  attacks  of  unconsciousness,  and  in  one  case  convulsions.  Optic 
neuritis  or  neuro-retinitis  may  occur.  Hysterical  symptoms  occasionally  occur 
in  girls.  Convulsions  are  not  uncommon,  and  in  an  adult  the  possibility  of 
lead-poisoning  should  always  be  considered.  True  epilepsy  may  follow  the 
eonvulsions.  An  acute  delirium  may  occur  with  hallucinations.  The  patients 
may  have  trance-like  attacks,  which  follow  or  alternate  with  convulsions.  A 
few  cases  of  lead  encephalopathy  finally  drift  into  lunatic  asylums.  Tremor 
is  one  of  the  commonest  manifestations  of  lead-poisoning. 

(/)  Arteno-sclerosia. — Lead-workers  are  notoriously  subject  to  arterio- 
ecleroeis  with  contracted  kidneys  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  The  cases 
usually  show  distinct  gouty  deposits,  particularly  in  the  big-toe  joint;  hut 
in  the  United  States  acute  gout  in  lead-workers  is  rare.  According  to  Sir 
William  Roberts,  the  lead  favors  tlie  precipitation  of  the  crystalline  urates  of 
the  tiseues. 

FnyiiOBis. — In  the  luitior  manifest  a  I  ions  this  is  g<XKl.  Ac-cording  to  (low- 
era,  the  outlook  is  bad  in  the  primary  atrophic  form  of  paralysis.    Convulsions 
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are,  as  a  rule,  serious,  and  the  mental  symptoms  which  succeed  may  be  perma- 
nent    Occasionally  the  wrist-drop  persists. 

Treatment. — Prophylactic  measures  should  be  taken  at  all  lead-works,  but, 
unless  employees  are  careful,  poisoning  is  apt  to  occur  even  under  the  moet 
favorable  conditions.  CleaDliness  of  the  hands  and  of  the  finger-nails,  fre- 
quent bathing,  and  the  use  of  respirators  when  necessary  should  be  insisted 
upon.  When  the  lead  is  in  the  system  the  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  given 
in  from  5-  to  10-grain  (0.3-0.6  gm.)  doses  three  times  a  day.  For  the 
colic  local  applications  and,  if  severe,  morphia  may  be  used.  An  occasional 
morning  purge  of  magnesium  sulphate  may  be  given.  For  the  anfemia  iron 
should  be  used.  In  the  very  acute  cases  it  is  well  not  to  give  the  iodide,  as, 
according  to  some  writers,  the  liberation  of  the  lead  which  has  been  deposited 
in  the  tissues  may  increase  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  For  the  local  palsies 
massage  and  the  constant  current  should  be  used.  Bulletin  No.  95  (1911) 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  Washington,  contains  an  elaborate  study  of  industrial 
lead-poisoning  in  Europe  by  Oliver,  and  of  the  conditions  in  the  United  States 
by  Alice  Hamilton  and  John  B.  Andrews. 


IT.    ABSENIOAL  POXSOIONQ 

Acnte  poiuningf  by  arsenic  is  common,  particularly  by  Paris  green  and 
Buch  mixtures  as  "Bough  on  Rate,"  which  are  used  to  destroy  vermin  and 
insects.  The  chief  symptoms  are  intense  pain  in  the  Btomach,  vomiting,  and, 
later,  colic,  with  diarrhcea  and  tenesmus ;  occasionally  the  symptoms  are  those 
of  collapse.  If  recovery  takes  place,  paralysis  may  follow.  The  treatment 
should  be  similar  to  that  of  other  irritant  poisons — rapid  removal  with  the 
stomach  pump,  the  promotion  of  vomiting,  and  the  use  6t  milk  and  eggs. 
If  the  poison  has  been  taken  in  solution,  dialyzcd  iron  may  be  used  in  doses 
of  from  6  to  S  drachms. 

Chronic  Anenical  Foiaoning. — Arsenic  is  used  extensively  in  the  arts, 
particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  colored  papers,  artificial  Bowers,  and  in 
many  of  the  fabrics  employed  as  clothing.  The  glazed  green  and  red  papers 
need  in  kindergartens  also  contain  arsenic.  It  is  present,  too,  in  many  wall- 
papers and  carpets.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  question  of  late 
years,  as  instances  of  poisoning  have  been  thought  to  depend  upon  wall-papers 
and  other  household  fabrics.  The  arsenic  compounds  may  be  either  in  the 
form  of  solid  particles  detached  from  the  paper  or  as  gaseous  volatile  bodies 
formed  from  arsenical  organic  matter  by  the  action  of  several  moulds,  notably 
Penicilium  brevicaulei  Mucor  muceda,  etc.  (Gosio),  In  moisture,  and  at  a 
temperature  of  from  60°  to  9fi°  F.,  a  volatile  compound  is  set  tree,  probably 
"an  organic  derivative  of  arsenic  pentoxide"  (Sanger).  The  chronic  poison- 
ing from  fabrics  and  wall-papers  may  be  due,  according  to  this  author,  to  the 
ingestion  of  minute  continued  doses  of  this  derivative.  Contaminated  glucose, 
o^  in  manufacturing  beer,  caused  a  widespread  epidemic  of  poisoning  at 
Mancbestcr.  The  associated  presence  of  selenium  compounds  may  have  played 
a  part  in  the  production  of  the  poisoning  (Tunnicliffe  and  Rosenheim). 
Anenic  is  eliminated  in  all  the  secretions,  and  has  been  found  in  the  milk. 
J.  J.  Putnam,  it  should  be  remembered,  has  shown  that  it  is  not  nncominoQ 
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to  find  traces  of  arsenic  in  the  urine  of  many  persons  in  apparent  health.  The 
effects  of  moderate  quantities  of  arsenic  are  not  infrequently  seen  in  medical 
practice.  In  chorea  and  in  pernicious  aneemia  steadily  increasing  doses  are 
often  given  until  the  patient  takes  from  15  to  30  drops  of  Fowler's  solution 
three  times  a  day.  Flushing  and  hypersemia  of  the  skin,  puflineBS  of  the  eye- 
lids or  above  the  eyebrows,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea  are  the  most  com- 
mon symptoms.  Bedness  and  sometimes  bleeding  of  the  gums  and  salivation 
occur.  In  the  protracted  administration  of  arsenic  patients  may  complain  of 
nambness  and  tingling  in  the  fingers.  Cutaneous  pigmentation  and  keratosis 
are  very  characteristic,  and,  as  a  late  rare  sequence  of  the  latter,  epithelioma. 
In  chorea  neuritis  has  occurred,  and  a  patient  of  mine  with  Hodgkin's  disease 
had  multiple  neuritis  after  taking  J  iv  3  j  of  Fowler's  solution  in  aeventy-five 
days,  during  which  time  there  were  fourteen  days  on  which  the  drug  was 
omitted. 

In  the  Manchester  epidemic  nearly  all  cases  presented  signs  of  neuritis 
and  leaions  of  the  skin.  In  some  the  sensory  disturbances  predominated, 
in  others  the  motor,  the  individuals  being  unable  to  walk  or  to  use  their  hands. 
In  a  certain  number  there  was  muscular  incoordination,  resembling  that  of 
locomotor  ataxia.  Rapid  muscular  atrophy  characterized  some  cases.  In  not  a 
few  patients  a  condition  of  erythromelalgia  was  present.  Occasionally  a 
catarrh  of  the  respiratory  and  alimentary  tracts  was  the  chief  feature.  Pig- 
mentation, keratosis,  and  herpes  were  the  most  characteristic  cutaneous  mani- 
festations. 

How  far  aimilar  symptoms  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  small  quantities  of 
arsenic  absorbed  from  wall-papers  and  fabrics  is  by  some  considered  doubt- 
ful. That  children  and  adults  may  take  with  impunity  large  doses  for  months 
without  uDpIeasant  etfects,  and  the  fact  of  the  gradual  establishment  of  a 
toleration  which  enables  Styrian  peasants  to  take  as  much  as  8  grains  of  arse- 
niouB  acid  in  a  day,  speak  strongly  against  it.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Sanger 
states,  we  do  not  know  accurately  the  effects  of  many  of  the  compounds  in 
minute  and  long-continued  doses,  notably  the  arsenates. 

Arsenical  paralysis  has  the  same  characteristics  as  lead-palsy,  but  the  legs 
are  more  affected  than  the  arms,  particularly  the  extensors  and  peroneal 
group,  so  that  the  patient  has  the  characteristic  steppage  gait  of  peripheral 
neuritis. 

The  electrical  reaction  in  the  muscles  may  be  disturbed  before  there  is 
any  loss  of  power,  and  when  the  patient  is  asked  to  extend  the  wrist  fully  and 
to  spread  the  fingers  slight  weakness  may  be  detected  early.  ; 


v.    rooD  poisoNiNa 

There  may  be  "death  in  the  pot"  from  many  causes.  Food  poisons  may 
be  endogenous  or  exogenous.  Those  articles  in  which  the  poison  is  of  endoge- 
nous origin  can  scarcely  be  designated  as  foods.  The  poisonous  mushroom, 
for  example,  is  often  mistaken  for  the  edible  form.  The  former  is  injurious 
becanee  it  normally  produces  a  highly  poisonous  alkaloid,  muscarine.  Cer- 
tain &h  also  produce  normal  physiological  but  toxic  products.  When  eaten 
by  mistake,  as  frequently  occurs  in  the  West  Indies  and  Japan,  these  fish  may 
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cause  poisonous  symptoms.  The  exogenous  origin  of  food  poisons  is  by  far 
the  commonest.  Under  this  head  come  those  foods  vhich  are  rendered  poison- 
ous by  accidental  contamination  from  outside  soureee.  Food  may  contain 
the  specific  organisms  of  disease,  as  of  tuberculosis  or  trichinosis;  milk  and 
other  foods  may  become  infected  with  typhoid  bacilli,  and  so  convey  the  dis- 
ease. 

Animals  (or  insects,  as  bees)  may  feed  on  substances  which  cause  tbeir 
fiesh  or  products  to  be  poisonous  to  man. 

The  grains  used  as  food  may  be  infected  with  fungi  and  cause  the  epi- 
demics of  ergotism,  etc. 

Foods  of  all  sorts  may  become  contaminated  with  the  bacteria  of  putre- 
faction, the  products  of  which  may  be  highly  poisonous. 

The  term  "ptomaine  poisoning"  has  been  popularized  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  used  synonymously  with  food  poisoning.  Tlie  term  plomaine  was 
introduced  by  the  Italian  chemist,  Selmi,  to  designate  basic  alkaloidal  products 
formed  in  putrefaction.  It  is  largely  through  the  labors  of  Brieger  that  our 
knowledge  of  ptomaines  was  gained.  Mytilotoxin,  found  in  poisonous  mus- 
sels, is  of  this  class,  and  is  by  far  the  most  poisonous  of  the  known  ptomaines. 

Among  the  more  common  forms  are  the  following : 

Keat  Foiionin;. — Outbreaks  of  disease  due  to  poisons  of  bacterial  origin 
or  due  to  chemical  changes  in  meat  are  not  uncommon.  Several  groups  of 
cases  have  been  recognized. 

(a)  From  the  colon  bacillus  or  the  typho-coli  group  of  organisms,  whicli 
occupy  a  position  intermediate  between  the  typhoid  and  colon  bacillus.  lu 
severe  forms  symptoms  come  on  a  few  hours  after  eating  the  meat;  violent 
vomiting,  purging,  pains  in  the  abdomen  and  collapse  and  death  may  occur 
within  twenty-four  hours.  Individuals  react  very  differently,  as  shown  in  the 
remarkable  outbreak  investigated  by  McWeeney  in  the  Industrial  School, 
Limerick.  Among  73  cases  every  grade  of  severity  was  seen,  from  severe 
cholera  nostras  to  headache  with  slight  fever.  Indeed,  there  were  cases  with- 
out symptoms,  but  with  the  typhoid  blood  reaction. 

Some  of  these  casea  have  a  close  resemblance  to  the  paratyphoid  infection, 
and,  as  Durham  pointed  out,  the  bacilli  are  divisible  into  two  groups:  The 
Oaertner  type  {}i,  enleritidis)  and  the  Aertryk  type. 

The  important  matter  in  connection  with  this  type  of  poisoning  is  the 
unaltered  appearance  of  the  meat.  The  danger  seems  greatest  from  beef  and 
veal,  and  in  Germany  has  particularly  followed  the  use  of  meat  from  cattle 
ill  with  some  septic  or  diarrhc^al  condition.  Pork  is  a  not  infrequent  cause 
in  England,  and  severe  attacks  have  followed  the  eating  of  pork  pies. 

(b)  Meat  poisoning  associated  with  putrefaction.  Here  alterations  of  ap- 
pearance, of  smell  and  taste  are  usually  present.  The  products  are  those  of 
protein  hydrolysis,  various  aromatic  compounds,  but  more  particularly  the 
bodies  known  as  putrescine,  cadaverine  and  sepsin.  How  far  these  bodies 
themselvea  are  responsible  for  the  symptoms,  how  far  they  are  due  to  infection 
with  associated  organisms,  particularly  the  proteus  and  the  colon  bacilli,  has 
not  yet  been  definitely  settled.  Many  cases  of  food  poisoning  have  been  re- 
ported as  due  to  proteus  and  its  toxins.  A  point  of  interest  is  the  fact  that 
this  organism  was  found  to  be  the  cause  of  a  severe  outbreak  due  to  eating 
potato  salad. 
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(c)  Meat  poisoning  due  to  Bacillus  botuUnus.  Thie  is  a  raie  form,  the 
orgaaiBm  of  which  was  discovered  b.v  van  Ermengem  in  a  ham,  the  eating  of 
which  had  given  rise  to  50  cases  of  botulism.  The  symptoms  resemble  those 
of  atropine  poisoning^dryness  of  the  throat,  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  deafness, 
facial  and  cardio-rcspiratory  paralysis. 

Certain  game  birds,  particularly  the  grouse,  are  poisonous  in  special  dis- 
tricts and  at  certain  seasons.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  mutton  and  lamb 
have  thus  far  not  been  implicated  as  a  cause  of  food  poisoning. 

Poisoning  b;  Heat  Frodnota — (a)  The  poisonous  effects  which  follow 
the  drinking  of  milk  infected  with  saprophytic  bacteria  are  considered  in  the 
section  on  the  diarrhcsa  of  infants. 

(b)  Cheese  Poisoning. — Various  milk  products,  ice  cream,  custard,  and 
cheese,  may  prove  highly  poisonous.  Among  the  poisons  Vaughan  now  states 
that  the  tyrotosicon  "is  not  the  one  moat  frequently  present,  nor  is  it  the 
most  active  one."  In  one  epidemic  he  and  Novy  have  isolated  from  cheese  a 
anbetance  belonging  to  the  poisonous  albumins,  and  in  an  extensive  ice-cream 
epidemic  Vaughan  and  Perkins  found  in  the  ice  cream  a  highly  pathogenic 
bacillus,  but  its  to.xin  has  not  been  separated.  The  symptoms  are  those  of 
acute  gastro-intestinal  irritation. 

Foisonintf  by  Shell-fiih  and  Fish. — (a)  Mvssel  Poisoning. — Brieger  has 
separated  a  ptomaine — mytilotoxin — ^which  exists  chiefly  in  the  liver  of  the 
mussel.  The  observations  of  Schmidtmann  and  Cameron  have  shown  that  the 
mussel  from  the  open  sea  only  becomes  poisonous  when  placed  in  filthy  waters, 
as  at  Wil helm sha fen. 

Dangerous,  even  fatal,  effects  may  follow  the  eating  of  either  raw  or  cooked 
mussels.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  an  acute  poisoning  with  profound  action 
on  the  nervous  system,  and  without  gastro-inti'stinal  manifestations.  There 
are  numbness  and  coldness,  no  fever,  dilated  pupils,  and  rapid  pulse;  death 
•ccura  sometimes  within  two  hours  with  collapse  symptoms.  In  an  epidemic 
at  Wilhelmshafen,  Germany,  in  1S85,  nineteen  persons  were  attacked,  four 
et  whom  died,  Salkowski  and  Brieger  isolated  the  mylUotoxin  from  speci- 
mens of  the  mussels.  Poisoning  occasionally  follows  the  eating  of  oysters 
which  are  stale  or  decomposed.     The  symptoms  are  usually  gastro-intestinal. 

{b)  Fish  Poisoning. —T^^Te^  are  two  distinct  varieties;  in  one  the  poison 
ie  a  physiological  product  of  certain  glands  of  the  fish,  in  the  other  it  is  a 
product  of  bacterial  growth.  The  salted  sturgeon  used  in  parts  of  Russia 
has  sometimes  proved  fatal  to  large  numbers  of  persons.  In  the  middle  parts 
of  Europe  the  barb  is  stated  to  be  sometimes  poisonous,  producing  the  so-called 
"barben  cholera."  In  China  and  Japan  various  species  of  the  (etrodon  are 
also  toxic,  sometimes  causing  death  within  an  hour,  with  symptoms  of  intense 
disturbance  of  the  nervous  system. 

Grain  and  Vegetable  Food  Poisoning.— (a)  Ergotism. — The  prolonged  use 
of  meal  made  from  grains  contaminated  with  the  ergot  fungus  (claviceps  pur- 
purea) canses  a  series  of  symptoms  known  as  ergotism,  epidemics  of  which 
have  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  Two  forms  of  this  chronic 
ergotism  are  described^tlie  one,  gangrenous,  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the 
sphacelinic  acid,  the  other,  convulsive  or  spasmodic,  is  due  to  the  cornntin. 
In  the  former  mortification  affects  the  e.^tremities — usually  the  toes  and  fin- 
gers, ices  commonly  the  ears  and  no?e.     Preceding  the  onset  of  the  gangrene 
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there  are  tisually  aiuestheeia,  tingling,  pains,  spasmodic  movements  of  the 
muscles,  and  gradual  blood  stasis  in  certain  vascular  territories. 

The  nervous  manifestations  are  ven-  remarkable.  After  a  prodromal  stage 
of  ten  to  fourteen  days,  in  which  the  patient  complains  of  weakness,  headache, 
and  tingling  sensations  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  perhaps  accompanied 
with  alight  fever,  symptoms  of  spasm  develop,  producing  cramps  in  tlie  mus- 
cles and  contractures.  The  arms  are  flexed  and  the  legs  and  toes  extended. 
Those  spasms  may  last  from  a  few  hours  to  many  days  and  relapses  are  fre- 
quent. In  severer  cases  epilepsy  develops  and  the  patient  may  die  in  convul- 
sions. Mental  symptoms  are  common,  manifested  sometimes  in  a  prelimi- 
nary delirium,  but  more  commonly,  in  the  chronic  poisoning,  as  melancholia 
or  dementia.  Posterior  spinal  sclerosis  occurs  in  chronic  ergotism.  In  the 
interesting  group  of  39  cases  studied  by  Tuczek  and  Siemens  9  died  at  various 
periods  after  the  infection,  and  four  post  mortems  showed  degeneration  of  the 
posterior  columns.  \  condition  similar  to  tabes  dorsalis  ia  gradually  pro- 
duced by  this  slow  degeneration  in  the  spinal  cord. 

(6)  Lathyriam  (Lupinosis). — An  affection  produced  by  the  use  of  meal 
from  varieties  of  vetches,  chieily  the  Laihtjrus  sativut  and  L.  cicera.  The 
grain  is  popularly  known  as  tlic  chick-pea.  The  grains  are  usually  powdered 
and  mixed  with  the  meal  from  other  cereals  in  the  preparation  of  bread.  Aa 
early  aa  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  noticed  that  the  use  of  flour  with  which 
the  seeds  of  the  Laihyrua  were  mixed  caused  stiffness  of  the  legs.  The  subject 
did  not,  however,  attract  much  attention  before  the  studies  of  James  Irving, 
in  India,  who  between  1859  and  1868  published  several  important  communi- 
cations, describing  a  form  of  spastic  paraplegia  affecting  large  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  in  certain  regions  of  India  and  due  to  the  use  of  meal  made 
from  the  Laikyrus  seeds.  It  also  produces  a  spastic  paraplegia  in  animals. 
The  Italian  observers  describe  a  similar  form  of  paraplegia,  and  it  has  been 
observed  in  Algiers  by  the  French  physicians.  The  condition  is  that  of  a 
spastic  paralysis,  involving  chiefly  the  legs,  which  may  proceed  to  complete 
paraplegia.  The  arms  are  rarely,  if  ever,  affected.  It  is  evidently  a  slow 
sclerosis  induced  under  the  influence  of  this  toxic  agent.  The  precise  ana- 
tomical condition,  so  far  aa  I  can  ascertain,  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

(c)  Potato-poisoning. — It  has  long  been  known  that  potatoes  contain 
normally  a  very  small  amount  (about  0,06  per  cent,)  of  the  poisonous  prin- 
ciple solanin,  but  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  it  has  been  discovered  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  they  may  contain  the  poison  in  amounts  suflicient 
to  cause  grave  disturbance  of  the  system.  The  increase  is  due  to  the  action 
of  at  least  two  species  of  bacteria.  Bacterium  solaniferum  non^olorabile  and 
Bacterium  solaniferum  coloraiile,  and  occurs  in  those  tubers  which,  during 
growth,  have  lain  partially  e.xposcd  above  ground,  and  in  those  which,  during 
storage,  have  become  well  sprouted.  The  most  extensive  outbreak  of  potato- 
poisoning  recorded  occurred  in  1899  in  a  German  re^ment,  fifty-six  members 
of  which,  after  eating  sprouted  potatoes,  were  seized  with  chills,  fever,  head- 
ache, vomiting,  diarrhoea,  colic,  and  great  prostration.  Many  were  jaundiced 
and  several  collapsed,  but  all  recovered,  .Samples  of  the  remaining  potatoes 
yielded  0.38  per  cent,  of  solanin,  and  this  would  indicate  that  a  full  portion 
must  have  contained  about  5  grains. 

Treatment. — The  source  of  the  infection  must  be  ascertained  and  the  of- 
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fending  food  destroyed.  The  stomach  should  be  washed  out  and  the  boweU 
evacuated  by  a  brisk  saline  purge.  Saline  infusions,  hypodermic  or  intra- 
venous, may  promote  the  elimination  of  the  toxins. 


VI.     PELLAGRA 

Seflnition. — A  disorder  of  metalrolism,  with  periodical  manifestations  char- 
acterized by  gastro-intestinal  disturbances,  skin  lesions,  and  a  tendency  to 
changes  in  the  nervous  system. 

Hiitorical. — The  disease  appears  to  have  been  endemic  in  Spain  by  1T35 
and  the  first  description  is  by  Cazal  (1T62),  wlio  named  it  mal  de  la  rosa. 
It  existed  in  Italy  in  1750  and  was  described  in  ITTl  by  Frapolli,  who  gave 
it  the  name  of  pellagra  (rough  skin).  By  the  eighteenth  century  it  had 
spread  over  northern  Italy  and  had  appeared  in  France  and  Eoumania.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  there  have  been  sporadic  cases  in  the  United  States  for 
the  last  fifty  years.  I 

Diitribntion. — The  disease  is  prevalent  in  parts  of  southern  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  Italy  and  Eoumania.  There  are  probably  100,000  cases  in  Italy 
and  50,000  in  Houmania.  It  exists  in  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Egj'pt  and 
the  United  States,  in  the  southern  part  of  which  country  the  disease  has 
spread  with  extraordinary  rapidity  in  the  last  few  years.  Better  diagnosis  can 
hardly  explain  the  frequency,  as  the  disease  is  so  striking  in  its  manifestations 
that  many  eases  could  hardly  be  overlooked.  There  is  evidence  that  the  dis- 
ease is  to  some  extent  one  of  particular  localities,  as  beri-beri ;  it  is  also  a  disease 
of  the  country  more  than  of  the  cities.  This  applies  particularly  to  Europe, 
but  in  the  United  States  many  of  the  small  towns  and  villages  show  a  number 
of  cases.  As  regards  the  influence  of  place,  the  number  of  cases  in  the  asy- 
lums of  the  United  States  is  significant.  A  few  cases  have  occurred  in  Eng- 
land. 

Etiology. — There  are  two  main  views,  one  that  it  is  due  to  a  defect  in  the 
diet,  in  other  words,  a  deficiency  disease,  and  the  other  that  it  is  due  to 
infection  of  some  kind.  If  the  latter  be  the  ease  the  infectious  agent  is  appar- 
ently not  conveyed  directly  from  person  to  person,  and  Sanibon  suggested  that 
it  may  be  a  protozoal  disease,  carried  by  sand  flies  of  the  genus  SimvHvm. 
There  is  absence  of  proof  that  the  disease  is  communicated  from  one  person  to 
another.  In  the  Italian  institutions,  where  a  large  number  of  pellagrins  are 
treated,  no  attendant  has  contracted  the  disease.  If  due  to  food  intoxication, 
the  accused  article  is  com  (maize),  comparable  to  the  part  thought  to  be 
played  by  rice  in  beri-beri.  The  experiments  of  Goldberger  and  Wheeler  sup- 
port the  dietetic  view.  Eleven  prisoners  were  kept  on  ordinary  diet  from 
February  4  to  April  19,  IIH."),  from  which  date  until  October  31,  1915,  they 
received  a  restricted  diet  lacking  meat,  eggs,  milk,  beans,  peas  and  othei 
proteins.  The  food  was  chiefly  maize,  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  brown  gravy,  syrup, 
?ogar  and  coffee— all  of  the  best  quality.  Within  five  months,  six  of  tb* 
eleven  volunteers  had  dermatitis  said  by  experts  to  be  pellagra. 

Age. — The  disease  occurs  at  any  age,  but  the  majority  of  cases  are  h^y 
tween  twenty  and  forty  years.     As  regards  races,  the  negro  is  more  suscepti- 
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ble  than  the  white,  and,  in  reference  to  eex,  women  are  apparently  slightly 
more  susceptible  than  men. 

Occupation. — In  £urope  the  disease  is  almost  confined  to  laborers  of  the 
poorer  classes,  but  this  is  not  true  of  the  United  States. 

Season. — The  effect  of  this  is  very  striking  and  the  disease  occurs  par- 
ticularly in  the  spring  and  eometimes  in  the  autumn,  both  in  its  onset  and 


Tathology.  — There  is  nothing  characteristic  in  the  morbid  anatomy.  In 
the  acute  cases  there  may  be  atrophy  of  the  walls  of  the  intestines,  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  internal  organs  and  changes  in  the  nervoua  system.  The 
alterations  in  the  cord  are  fairly  constant.  There  is  degeneration  of  the  lat- 
eral columns  in  the  dorsal  region  and  of  the  posterior  columns  in  the  cervical 
and  dorsal  regions.  In  the  brains  of  patients  with  mental  deterioration  atro- 
phy of  the  cerebrum  is  found.  As  regards  the  pathogenesis  there  are  two 
views,  one  that  it  is  a  chronic  disease  with  recurring  exacerbations,  the  other 
that  it  is  due  to  repeated  poisoning. 

Symptoms. — These  vary  markedly  in  severity,  usually  appearing  in  the 
spring  and  sometimes  in  the  autimin.  There  is  always  a  tendency  to  recur- 
rence, and  with  each  succeeding  attack  more  damage  is  done,  particularly  to 
the  nervous  system.  The  onset  is  usually  in  the  spring  with  indefinite  symp- 
toms, such  as  weakness,  headache,  and  depression. 

Digestive  Tract. — Disturbance  of  the  alimentary  tract  ia  usually  an  early 
symptom.  In  the  mouth  there  may  be  sensations  of  heat,  with  loss  of 
taste.  Stomatitis  is  common,  the  mucous  membrane  is  very  red,  ulcOra  may 
appear  and  the  epithelium  is  stripped  off,  leaving  a  raw  surface  so  that  chew- 
ing is  painful.  Anorexia,  nausea,  vomiting  and  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  com- 
mon; there  is  also  diarrhoea,  often  severe  and  accompanied  by  pain,  tlie  stools 
being  serous  or  bloody.    It  may  alternate  with  constipation, 

Skix — Tlie  erythema  usually  begins  on  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  at 
first  resembles  an  ordinary  sunburn.  There  may  be  puffy  swelling.  The  af- 
fected areas  are  symmL'trical  and  sharply  defined  as  a  rule,  extending  above 
the  wrist  and  down  to  the  last  finger  joint.  The  face,  neck  and  feet  may  be 
affected  in  the  same  way.  'ITie  process  may  not  advance  any  further,  the 
skin  becomes  darker  and  desquamates,  after  which  some  pigmentation  remains. 
In  other  cases  vesicles  and  bullte  form,  containing  aerum  or  pus.  These  drj" 
gradually,  with  the  production  of  fissures.  After  drying  and  desquamation 
the  skin  may  have  a  dry  appearance  and  a  deep  red  color.  With  repeated 
attacks  the  skin  may  become  indurated,  thickened  and  dark  in  color;  later 
atrophy  and  thinning  may  follow.  Exposure  to  the  sun  may  have  an  influence 
on  the  eruption,  but  is  not  the  cause.  The  erythema  occurs  sometimes  on  pro- 
tected parts. 

NEBvof  s  SvsTEM. — Headache  and  vertigo  are  common.  Mental  features 
are  often  marked,  among  which  are  confusion,  dullness,  lassitude,  irritability, 
feelings  of  anxiety  and  depression,  change  in  the  disposition,  and  hallucina- 
tions of  sight  and  hearing.  These  may  progress  to  profound  depression  and 
ultimately  to  dementia.  Mania  occurs  sometimes  and  suicidal  tendencies  are 
not  uncommon.  The  symptoms  due  to  changes  in  the  cord  vary  with  the 
lesion.  A  spastic  condition,  disturbances  of  sensation,  paralysis  of  the  sphinc- 
terSj  or  loss  of  the  refiexes  of  the  legs  may  be  found. 
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The  blood  shows  no  special  features  beyond  those  of  a  secondary  amemia. 
The  temperature  is  usually  normal  except  in  the  acute  cases  in  which  fever 
occurs. 

Clinical  Forma. — The  disease  occurs  in  two  main  forms,  an  acute  and  a 
chronic  recurrent  form.  In  the  acute  form  there  are  fever,  marked  prostra- 
tion, severe  diarrhoea,  delirium  or  stupor  and  a  rapid  downward  course.  Death 
may  occur  in  a  few  weeks  from  the  onset.  These  cases  seem  to  be  more  fre- 
quent in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe.  In  the  chronic  form  the  mani- 
teetations  are  not  severe,  but  tend  to  recur  each  year,  and  each  attack  leaves 
the  patient  in  a  worse  condition.  There  is  always  the  tendency  to  mental  de- 
terioration which  occurs  in  fully  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Death  occurs  from 
exhaustion  and  cachexia,  or  some  intercurrent  disease.  Fortunately,  succeed- 
ing attacks  are  not  necessarily  more  severe  than  the  preceding  ones.  There 
are  instances  of  this  form  persisting  for  twenty-five  years.  Cases  without 
the  skin  lesions — pellagra  sine  pellagra — have  been  described, 

Diagnoiis. — A  typical  case  offers  no  difficulties,  but  in  the  absence  of  the 
skin  lesions  considerable  difficulty  may  be  experienced.  Scurvy  might  give  dif- 
ficulty, but  the  absence  of  the  other  features  of  pellagra  should  be  conclusive. 
Skin  lesions  of  the  nature  of  erythema  might  cause  confusion,  but  the  absence 
of  the  general  features  removes  doubt.  Sprue  may  be  difficult  to  separate; 
in  fact,  some  consider  it  a  form  of  pellagra.  The  paycfiieal  features  might 
suggest  general  paresis,  but  the  skin  lesions  and  digestive  disturbance  should 
make  the  diagnosis  clear.  The  acute  cases  might  be  mistaken  for  various 
infections,  but  the  erythema  and  gastro-inteatinal  features  should  prevent  this, 

Frognoau, — In  the  United  States  the  outlook  is  regarded  as  serious,  if  not 
as  regards  death,  certainly  as  regards  ultimate  recovery.  In  Europe,  where 
the  disease  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  the  prognosis  is  more  favorable,  and 
in  Italy  in  some  years  the  mortality  was  only  4  per  cent.  In  cases  with  acute 
features  or  fever  the  prognosis  is  grave  and  signs  of  severe  toxtemia  or  of 
mental  involvement  are  ominous.  Erythema  of  a  moist  cliaracter  is  regarded 
as  a  grave  sign.  Any  complications  should  be  regarded  seriously.  The  prog- 
nosis is  best  in  the  chronic  cases  without  mental  features.  The  outlook  is 
serious  in  asylum  cases. 

Prophylaxis. — "Peasant  life,  poverty,  and  polenta  (com)"  have  been  given 
as  the  causal  factors.  Improvement  in  the  living  conditions  and  good  sani- 
tation are  important  points  in  the  prevention.  Too  much  com  or  maize  should 
not  be  used,  particularly  in  institutions.  The  experiments  noted  above  sug- 
gest that  it  is  a  deficiency  disease  which  may  possibly  be  eradicated  by  a  proper 
protein  diet,  as  has  been  the  case  with  beri-beri. 

Treatmtnt. — The  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  best  general  conditions 
and  a  change  of  diet  and  climate  is  advisable.  Best  in  bed  is  necessary  while 
the  symptoms  are  acute.  The  diet  should  be  as  nutritious  as  possible  and  the 
diarrhcea  need  not  interfere  with  taking  sufficient  nourishment.  Salt  should 
be  given  freely.  There  is  no  proof  that  we  have  any  remedy  with  a  specific 
inRuence.  Arsenic  has  been  given  by  the  mouth  or  by  injection.  Atoxyl  and 
salvarsan  have  been  used  in  ordinary  dosage,  but  arsenic  by  mouth,  as  Fow- 
ler's solution,  is  apparently  more  useful  than  the  newer  preparations  given 
by  injection.  Transfusion  of  blood,  both  from  healthy  individuals  and  those 
who  have  recovered  from  the  disease,  has  been  done  apparently  with  good 
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results  in  some  cases.  Symptomatic  treatment,  oo  the  whole,  seeme  to  have 
been  as  successful  as  any  special  measure  and  should  be  carried  out  as  de- 
manded by  the  conditions  in  each  patient. 


Vn.    BESI-BEBI 

(KaJcke,  Endemic  Multiple  Neuritis) 

Deftnition. — A  deficiency  disease  diie  to  the  absence  of  certain  elements 
of  the  food,  the  so-called  vitamines,  and  characterized  climcally  by  multiple 
neuritis,  anasarca,  and  muscular  atrophy. 

History.  — The  disease  is  believed  to  be  of  great  antiquity  in  China,  and 
ie  possibly  mentioned  in  the  oldest  known  medical  treatise.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  attracted  much  attention  among  the  Anglo- 
Indian  surgeons,  and  we  may  date  the  modem  Bcicntiiic  study  of  the  disease 
from  Malcolmson's  monograph,  published  at  Madras  in  1835.  The  opening 
of  Japan  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  European  physicians  holding  university 
positions,  particularly  Anderson,  Baelz,  Scheube,  and  more  recently  Grimm, 
to  investigate  the  disease.  The  studies  of  the  native  Japanese  physicians, 
particularly  Miura  and  Takagi,  and  of  the  Dutch  physicians  in  the  East, 
have  contributed  much  to  our  knowledge.  The  recent  studies  of  Schaumann, 
Eraser,  Stanton,  and  others  and  the  dietetic  experiments  in  the  Philippines 
have  confirmed  the  older  views  that  it  is  a  disorder  depending  upon  an  im- 
perfect dicta  rj'. 

Siitribntion. — It  ia  specially  prevalent  among  the  Malays,  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  and  during  the  Eussian  war  more  than  50,000  eases  occurred  in 
the  Japanese  army.  It  prevails  excessively  in  the  Diilippines.  In  India  it 
is  less  common.  Localized  outbreaks  have  occurred  in  Australia.  It  prevails 
in  parts  of  South  America,  and  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  met  with  among 
the  fishermen  of  Korway  and  of  the  Newfoundland  Banks.  It  occurs  also  in 
asylums,  in  which  there  have  been  severe  outbreaks  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  Richmond  Asylum,  Dublin,  in  the  years  1894,  1896  and  1897  under 
conditions  of  over-crowding. 

Etiology. — Two  main  views  have  prevailed:  That  it  is  an  acute  infei- 
tion  and  that  it  is  a  disorder  of  metabolism.  Numerous  bacteriological  studies 
have  not  determined  the  presence  of  any  definite  organism.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  work  of  the  past  few  years  has  confirmed  the  food  theory  widely  held 
in  Japan. 

Studies  in  the  Far  East  leave  no  doubt  that  the  disease  is  there  due  to  a 
diet  of  rice  from  which  the  pericarp  has  been  removed,  in  what  is  called  "pol- 
ishing" or  '■'milling."  This  is  an  old  story,  as  the  Dutch  knew  of  the  associa- 
tion of  the  disease  with  rice,  and  it  was  by  modifying  the  rice  diet  of  the 
sailors  that  Takagt  eradicated  bcri-beri  from  the  Japanese  navy.  Braddon, 
too,  showed  the  importance  of  the  retention  of  the  pericarp  for  the  prevention 
of  the  disease. 

Schaumann's  experiments,  which  have  been  amply  confirmed  by  Eraser 
and  Stanton,  leave  no  question  that  beri-beri  is  associated  with  a  diet  freed 
from  the  materials  existing  in  the  pericarp.    Whether  these  are  the  phosphorus 
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conipQ-ands,  as  Schaumaiin  believes,  or  unknown  substances,  the  Bo-called  vita- 
mines,  as  Fraser  and  Stanton  hold,  has  not  yet  been  settled. 

That  beri-beri  occurs  in  ships  and  in  institutions  may  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  dietaiy,  though  it  may  not  be  of  rice,  similar  compounds  are 
lacking.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  French  workers  in  the  East  hold  that 
white  rice  alone  does  not  produce  the  disease,  and  that  there  must  be  soma 
other  factor,  since  the  great  majority  of  rice-eaters  in  the  East  are  immune. 

Other  factors  are  overcrowding,  as  in  ships,  jails  and  asylums,  hot  and 
moist  seasons,  and  exposure  to  wet.  Males  are  more  subject  to  the  disease 
than  females.  Under  good  hygienic  conditions  Europeans  rarely  contract  the 
disease. 

^mptonu. — The  incubation  period  is  unknown,  but  it  probably  extends 
over  several  months.  The  following  forms  of  the  disease  are  recognized  by 
Scheube : 

(fl)  The  incomplete  or  rudimentary  fobu  which  often  seta  in  with 
catarrhal  symptoms,  followed  by  pains  and  weakness  in  the  limbs  and  a  lower- 
ing of  the  sensibilitv  in  the  legs,  with  the  occurrence  of  pareestheBia.  Slight 
cedema  sometimes  appears.  After  a  time  panesthesia  ia  felt  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  and  the  patient  may  complain  of  palpitation  of  the  heart,  uneasy 
sensations  in  the  abdomen,  and  sometimes  shortness  of  breath.  There  may  be 
weakness  and  tenderness  of  the  muscles.  After  lasting  from  a  few  days  to 
many  months,  these  symptom:^  all  disappear,  but  with  the  return  of  the  warm 
weather  there  may  be  a  recurrence.  One  of  Scheube's  patients  suffered  in  this 
way  for  twenty  years. 

(6)  The  atrophic  fopsi  sets  in  with  much  the  same  symptoms,  but  the 
loss  of  power  in  the  limbs  progresses  more  rapidly,  and  very  soon  the  patient 
is  no  longer  able  to  walk  or  to  move  the  arms.  The  atrophy,  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  good  deal  of  pain,  may  extend  to  the  muscles  of  the  face.  The 
(edematous  symptoms  and  heart  troubles  play  a  minor  r61e  in  this  form,  which 
is  known  as  the  dry  or  paralj'tic  variety. 

(c)  The  Wet  ob  Dropsical  Form. — Setting  in  as  in  the  rudimentary 
variety,  the  oedema  soon  becomes  the  most  marked  feature,  extending  over  the 
whole  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  associated  with  effusions  into  the  serous  sacs. 
The  atrophy  of  the  muscles  and  disturbance  of  sensation  are  not  such  promi- 
nent symptoms.  On  the  other  hand,  palpitation  and  rapid  action  of  the  heart 
and  dyspnrea  are  common.  The  wasting  may  not  be  apparent  until  the  dropsy 
disappears. 

(d)  The  acdte,  perxiciol.s,  or  cardiac  form  is  characterized  by  threat- 
enings  of  an  acute  cardiac  failure,  coming  on  rapidly  after  the  existence  of 
slight  symptoms,  such  as  occur  in  the  rudimentary  form.  Death  may  follow 
within  twenty-four  hours;  more  commonly  the  symptoms  extend  over  several 
weeks.     Widespread  paralysis  with  aniesthesia  may  be  present. 

The  mortality  of  the  disease  varies  greatly,  from  2  or  3  per  cent,  to  40  or 
50  per  cent,  among  the  coolies  in  certain  of  the  settlements  of  the  Alalay 
Archipelago. 

Uorbid  Anatomy. — The  most  constant  and  stj-iking  features  are  changes 
in  the  peripheral  nerves  and  degenerative  infiammation  involving  the  axis 
cylinder  and  medullar}'  sheaths.  In  the  acute  cases  this  is  found  not  only  in 
the  peripheral  nerves,  but  also  in  the  pneumogastric  and  in  the  phreoia    Tbs 
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fibres  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  as  well  as  of  the  njocardium,  are  also  much 
degenerated. 

Bia^osii. — In  tropical  countries  there  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  the 
diagnosis.  In  cases  of  peripheral  neuritis,  associated  with  cedema,  coming 
from  tropical  ports,  the  possibility  of  this  disease  should  he  remembered. 

The  peculiar  epidemic  dropsy  of  Calcutta  and  Bengal  is  probably  beri-beri. 
Greig  has  shown  it  to  be  a  nutritional  disorder  associated  with  the  use  of 
policed  rice. 

Fropbylazis. — AInch  has  been  done  to  prevent  the  disease,  particularly  in 
Japan.  There  has  been  no  more  remarkable  triumph  of  modem  hygiene  than 
Takagi'e  dietetic  reforms  in  the  Japanese  navy.  Everywhere  in  the  East  a 
change  in  the  diet  has  been  followed  by  the  disappearance  of  the  disease.  In 
the  Straits  Settlements  a  group  of  men  took  No.  1  polished  white  Siara  rice. 
and  developed  beri-beri  witliin  sixty  days.  A  group  that  took  unpolished  rice 
remained  free  from  the  disease.  By  exchange  of  clothing,  contact,  living  to- 
gether, the  disease  was  not  conveyed  from  one  group  to  the  other.  Then  the 
group  tliat  had  partaken  of  the  unpolished  rice  was  fed  with  polished  rice, 
and  within  two  months  developed  beri-beri. 

The  change  of  diet  in  the  Philippine  Scouts  instituted  on  September  30th, 
1909,  has  been  followed  by  remarkable  results.  Instead  of  20  ounces  of  highly 
milled  rice,  the  amount  was  limited  to  IG  ounces  of  unpolished  rice.  The 
number  of  admissions  for  the  disease  in  1908  and  1909  in  a  strength  of  men 
of  5,000  was  G19  and  558.  In  1910  there  were  50  cases,  and  in  the  first  five 
months  of  1911  only  one  case.  Chamberlain,  from  whose  report  I  quote, 
states  that  the  Philippine  experiments  bear  out  at  every  point  the  polished 
rice  theory  of  the  production  of  the  disease.  After  having  been  continuously 
present  for  five  years  at  the  Culion  Leper  Colony  in  the  Philippines,  beri-beri 
disappeared  entirely  in  nine  months  after  the  use  of  unpolished  rice  was 
enforced  (Heiser). 

Treatment. — It  is  a  very  chronic  and  obstinate  malady,  A  nutritious  diet, 
without  much  rice,  rest  in  bed,  purgation  for  the  dropsy,  cardiac  stimulants, 
and  the  usual  measures  for  the  neuritis  are  the  important  factors  in  the  treat- 
ment. Salicylates  and  saline  laxatives  are  used  in  Japan.  When  the  oedema 
has  subsided  massage,  passive  movements,  and  electricity  may  be  used  for  the 
atrophic  muscles. 
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SECTION    IV 
DISEASES   OF   METABOLISM 


(Podagra) 

Seflnition.— r-A  disorder  of  metabolism  asBOciatcd  with  retention  of  uric 
acid  and  of  other  purin  bodies  in  the  body,  characterized  clinically  by  attacks 
of  acute  arthritis,  the  deposition  of  sodium -hi  urate  in  and  about  the  joints, 
and  by  the  occurrence  of  irregular  constitutional  symptoms. 

Etiology. — The  purin  bodies,  adenin,  guanin,  hypoxanthin,  xanthin,  and 
nrie  acid,  result  from  the  transformation  of  the  nucleo-proteins  of  the  food  and 
of  the  tissues  by  ferments  or  enzymes,  each  one  of  which  has  its  own  speciHc 
action.  Among  the  proteolytic  enzymes  nuclease  baa  a  universal  distribution, 
and,  no  matter  what  the  source  of  the  nucleo-protein,  it  sets  free  adenin  and 
guanin.  Specific  enzymes  also  liberate  uric  acid  from  the  nucleo-proteins  of 
the  tissues  and  from  the  purins  of  the  food.  Once  formed,  the  difficulty  is  to 
get  rid  of  uric  acid  from  the  system,  and  this  appears  to  be  one  essential  factor 
in  the  etiology  of  gout.  Birds  and  serpents,  unable  to  oxidize  it,  excrete  large 
quantities.  "All  mammals,  with  the  important  exception  of  man,  are  able  to 
destroy  uric  acid  rapidly  and  in  considerable  quantities.  This  destruction 
is  an  oxidation  accomplished  by  a  specific  enzyme  called  uricase,  and  the  reac- 
tion seems  to  consist  of  the  removal  of  one  of  the  carbon  atoms  from  the  uric 
acid,  thus  converting  it  into  the  more  readily  soluble  allantoin"  (Wells). 
These  transforming  enzymes  are  very  variously  distributed  in  the  body;  nu- 
clease is  present  in  al!  cells,  adenase  and  the  xanthin  enzyme  are  not  so  widely 
distributed.  Uricase,  on  which  the  uricolytic  power  of  the  different  tissues 
depends,  is  present  cliiefly  in  the  liver  and  kidneys  of  mammals,  and  to  a  less 
degree  in  the  muscles.  Man  alone  seems  to  have  a  difficulty  in  oxidizing  uric 
acid.  Even  on  a  purin-free  diet  he  excretes  daily  a  certain  amount,  and  punn- 
rich  food  is  at  once  followed  by  a  rise.  In  other  mammals  it  is  readily  oxy- 
dized  into  allantoin,  of  which  human  urine  never  contains  more  than  a  trace. 

Gout,  then,  cannot  be  regarded  as  loss  of  the  power  of  a  given  individual  to 
destroy  nric  acid,  since  this  does  not  appear  to  be  an  active  function  in  the 
human  body.  Loss  of  power  to  eliminate  favors  the  deposition  of  uric  acid, 
and  individuals  who  cannot  get  rid  easily  of  their  purins,  endogenous  or  ex- 
ogenous, may  be  said  to  be  gouty. 

There  is  a  form  of  gout  in  swine,  characterized  by  a  deposit  of  guanin  in 
the  muscles — the  chalky  flakes  which  are  so  often  seen  in  old  Virginia  and 
Westphalian  ham»~«nd  it  has  been  found  that  the  pig's  liver  is  deficient  in 
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the  enzyme  guanaee,  whicli  in  other  animals  oxidizes  this  purin  body.  We 
cannot  say  yet  how  great  is  the  part  played  by  uric  acid  in  human  gout  and 
how  much  by  the  other  purin  bodlee,  but  recent  work  favors  the  view  that 
imperfect  elimination  rather  than  imperfect  oxidation  of  the  purin  bodies 
is  the  chief  factor  in  the  disease. 

The  normal  daily  output  of  uric  acid  is  from  0.04  to  1.0  gm.,  and  it  is 
greater  by  day  than  by  night.  The  amount  from  the  intake  of  the  exogenous 
oxy-purins  varies  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  purin  content.  The 
more  active  the  functions  of  the  body  the  greater  the  discharge.  Severe 
exertion,  fever  and  exposure  to  cold  increase  the  output.  The  amount  is  greatly 
influenced  by  food,  particularly  when  rich  in  puriu  bases.  For  example,  after 
a  meal  containing  sweetbread  the  amount  may  be  doubled.  In  gouty  persons 
the  output  is  low,  and  I  have  had  cases  of  tophaceous  gout  in  which,  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  attacks,  the  excretion  was  nil  (Futeher).  With  the  onaet 
of  an  attack  the  output  rises,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  is  also  greatly  increased, 
as  shown  in  Chart  XIV. 

Phedisposino  Factobs. — Heredity  is  important.  In  from  50  per  cent,  to 
60  per  cent,  of  all  cases  the  disease  existed  in  the  parents  or  grandparents,  and 
the  transmission  is  more  marked  on  the  male  side.  Males  are  more  subject 
than  females.  It  is  rarely  seen  before  the  thirtieth  year,  though  cases  have 
occurred  before  puberty,  and  even  in  infants  at  the  breast. 

Alcohol  is  an  important  factor  in  the  etiology.  Fermented  liquors  are 
more  apt  to  cause  it  than  distilled  spirits,  and  the  disease  is  much  more  com- 
mon in  England  and  in  Germany,  the  countries  which  consume  the  largest 
amount  of  beer  per  capita.  The  disease  is  common  in  the  United  States,  and 
is  perhaps  on  the  increase.  As  Futeher  pointed  out,  gout  is  only  one-third 
less  frequent  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  than  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, London.  Among  18,000  patients  in  my  wards  there  were  59  cases  of 
gout;  all  but  three  in  whites,  and  all  in  males  but  two  (Futeher), 

Food  plays  a  role  of  importance  equal  to  alcohol.  Overeating  without 
active  exercise  is  a  special  predisposing  cause.  But  the  disease  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  well-to-do.  A  combination  of  poor  food,  defective  hygiene  and 
the  excessive  consumption  of  malt  liquors  makes  "poor  man's  gout"  not  in- 
frequent. 

Occupation  is  of  great  importance,  and  the  disease  is  much  more  common 
in  workers  in  breweries,  and  in  persons  who  deal  in  any  way  with  alcohol. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  persons  of  great  mental  and  bodily  vigor.  Among 
distinguished  members  of  our  profession  who  have  been  terrible  sufferers  were 
the  elder  Scaliger,  Jerome  Cardan  and  Sydenham.  The  statement  of  the 
latter,  however,  that  "more  wise  men  thau  fools  are  victims"  of  the  affection, 
does  not  hold  good  to-day.  The  celebrated  Pirckiieimer  wrote  a  famous 
"Apology  for  Gout"  (1521),  and  there  is  much  truth  in  what  Podagra  says: 
"For  I  take  no  pleasure  in  tiiose  hard,  rough,  ruatieke,  agresticke  kind  of 
people,  who  never  are  at  rest,  but  always  exercise  their  bodies  with  hard 
labors,  are  ever  moyling  and  toyling,  do  seldom  or  never  give  themselves 
to  pleasure,  do  endure  liimgor,  which  are  content  with  a  slender  diet."  (Eng- 
Ush  Edition,  1G17.) 

Among  the  directly  exciting  caises  of  an  attack  may  be  mentioned  a 
meal  with  large  quantities  of  rich  food  and  too  much  to  drink;  worry,  or  a 
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sudden  mental  shock,  and  in  seoaitive  persons  a  slight  injury  or  accident 
may  be  followed  by  acute  arthritis. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — The  blood  contains  an  excess  of  uric  acid.  Tlie  aver- 
age amount  in  156  non-gouty  patients  was  1.7  mgs.  per  100  gm.  of  blood  with 
variations  from  0.7  to  4.5  mgs.   (Adler  and  Ragle).     Pratt's  studies  in  16 


Cbabt  XIV. — Ubic  Acid  and  Phosphoric  Acid  Output  in  Case  of  Acote  Gout. 


gouty  patients  showed  an  average  of  3.7  mgs.  per  100  gm.  of  blood.  The  hiirh 
uric  acid  content  is  generally  constant  in  gout  and  the  amount  is  apparently 
greater  during  an  attack  than  in  the  interval*.  Tliis  ONce-^s,  also,  is  not 
peculiar  to  gout,  hut  occurs  in  Icukirmin  .ind  chlornsi*.  The  red  cells  in  the 
"lead-gout"  cases  may  show  basophilic  granular  stainirj. 
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The  important  changes  are  in  the  articular  tissues.  The  first  joint  of  the 
great  toe  ie  most  frequently  involved ;  then  the  ankles,  kneea,  and  the  small 
joints  of  the  hands  and  wrists.  The  deposits  may  be  in  all  the  joints  of  the 
lower  limbs  and  absent  from  those  of  the  upper  limbs  (Norman  Moore).  If 
death  takes  place  during  an  acute  paroxyem,  there  are  signs  of  inflammation, 
liypersemia,  swelling  of  the  ligamentous  tissues,  and  of  effusion  into  the  joint. 
The  primary  change,  according  to  Ebstein,  ia  a  local  necrosis,  due  to  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  urates  in  the  blood.  This  is  seen  in  the  cartilage 
and  other  articular  tissues  in  which  the  nutritional  currents  are  slow.  In 
these  areas  of  coagulation  necrosis  the  reaction  is  always  acid  and  the  neutral 
urates  are  deposited  in  crystalline  form,  as  insoluble  acid  urate.  The  articu- 
lar cartilages  are  first  involved.  The  gouty  deposit  may  be  uniform,  or  io 
small  areas.  Though  it  looks  superficial,  the  deposit  is  invariably  interstitial 
and  covered  by  a  thin  lamina  of  cartilage.  The  deposit  is  thickest  at  the  part 
most  distant  from  the  circulation.  The  ligaments  and  fibro-cartilage  ulti- 
mately become  involved  and  are  infiltrated  with  biurate  deposits,  the  so- 
called  chalk-stones,  or  tophi.  These  are  usually  covered  by  skin;  but  in  some 
cases,  particularly  in  the  me tacarpo- phalangeal  articulations,  this  ulcerates 
and  the  chalk-stones  appear  externally.  The  synovial  fluid  may  also  contain 
crystals.  In  very  long-standing  cases,  owing  to  an  excessive  deposit,  the  joint 
becomes  immobile.  The  marginal  outgrowths  in  gouty  arthritis  are  true 
exostoses  (Wynne).  The  cartilage  of  the  ear  may  contain  tophi,  which  are 
seen  as  whitish  nodules  at  the  margin  of  the  helix.  The  cartilages  of  the  nose, 
eyelids,  and  larynx  are  less  frequently  affected. 

Of  changes  in  the  internal  organs  those  in  the  renal  and  vascular  systems 
are  the  most  important.  The  kidney  changes  believed  to  be  characteristic 
of  gout  are:  (a)  A  deposit  of  urates  chiefly  in  the  region  of  the  papillie. 
This,  however,  is  less  common  than  is  usually  supposed.  Norman  Moore 
found  it  in  only  12  out  of  80  cases.  The  apices  of  the  pyramids  show  lines 
of  whitish  deposit.  Ebstein  has  described  and  figured  areas  of  necrosis  in 
both  cortex  and  medulla,  in  the  interior  of  which  were  crystalline  deposits  of 
urate  of  soda.  (6)  An  interstitial  nephritis,  either  the  ordinary  "contracted 
kidney"  or  the  arteiio-sclerotic  form,  neither  of  which  is  in  any  way  dis- 
tinctive. 

The  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  big  toe  should  he  carefully  exam- 
ined, as  it  may  show  typical  lesions  of  gout  without  any  outward  token  of 
arthritis. 

Arterio-sclerosis  and  cardiac  hypertrophy  are  very  constant  lesions.  Con- 
cretions of  urate  of  soda  may  occur  on  the  valves.     Myocarditis  is  common. 

Changes  in  the  respiratory  system  are  rare.  Deposits  have  been  found  in 
the  vocal  cords,  and  nric-acid  crystals  have  been  found  in  the  sputum  of  a 
gouty  patient  (J.  W.  Moore). 

Symptom*. — Gout  is  usually  divided  into  acute,  chronic,  and  irregular 
forms. 

Acute  Gout. — Premonitory  symptoms  are  common — twinges  of  pain  in 
the  small  joints  of  the  hands  or  feet,  nocturnal  restlessness,  irritability  of 
temper,  and  dyspepsia.  The  urine  is  acid,  scanty,  and  high-colored.  It  de- 
posits urates  on  cooling,  and  there  may  be  transient  albuminuria.  There 
may  be  traces  of  sugar  (gouty  glycosuria).    Before  an  attack  the  output  of 
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nric  acid  is  lov  and  is  also  diminished  in  the  early  part  of  the  paroxysm.  The 
relation  of  uric  and  phosphoric  acids  to  the  acute  attacks  is  well  represented 
in  Chart  XIV,  prepared  by  Futcher.  Both  are  extremely  low  in  the  intervals, 
but  reach  normal  limits  shortly  after  the  onset  of  the  acute  symptoms.  The 
phosphoric  acid  and  uric  acid  show  almost  parallel  curves.  The  patient  was 
on  a  very  light  fixed  diet  at  the  time  the  determinatiooB  were  made.  In  some 
instances  the  throat  is  sore,  and  there  may  be  asthmatic  symptoms.  The 
attack  sets  in  usually  in  the  early  morning  hours.  The  patient  is  aroused 
by  a  severe  pain  in  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation  of  the  big  toe,  and 
more  commonly  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side.  The  pain  is  agonizing, 
and,  as  Sydenham  says,  "insinuates  itself  with  the  most  exquisite  cruelty 
among  the  numerous  small  bones  of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus,  in  the  liga- 
ments of  which  it  is  lurking."  The  joint  swells  rapidly,  and  becomes  hot, 
tense,  and  shiny.  The  seositiveneSB  is  extreme,  and  the  pain  makes  the 
patient  feel  as  if  the  joint  were  being  pressed  in  a  vice.  There  is  fever,  and 
the  temperature  may  rise  to  102°  to  103°  F.  Toward  morning  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms  subsides,  and.  although  the  joint  remains  swollen,  the  day  may 
be  passed  in  comparative  comfort.  The  symptoms  recur  the  next  night,  and 
the  fit,  as  it  is  called,  usually  lasts  for  from  five  to  eight  days,  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms  gradually  abating.  There  is  usually  a  moderate  leucocytosis 
during  the  acute  manifestations.  Occasionally  other  joints  are  involved, 
particularly  the  big  toe  of  the  opposite  foot.  The  inflammation,  however 
intense,  never  goes  on  to  suppuration.  With  the  subsidence  of  the  swelling 
the  skin  desquamates.  The  tarsus  alone  may  be  involved  and  so  obstinate  may 
be  the  inflammation  that  the  question  of  surgical  interference  may  be  raiged 
in  the  belief  that  it  is  tuberculous  or  suppurative.  After  the  attack  the  gen- 
eral health  may  be  much  improved.  As  Aretteus  remarks,  a  person  in  the 
interval  has  won  the  race  at  the  Olympian  games.  Recurrences  are  frequent. 
Some  patients  have  three  or  four  attacks  in  a  year;  others  suffer  at  longer 
intervals. 

The  term  retrocedent  or  suppressed  gout  is  applied  to  serious  internal 
B3rmptoms,  coincident  with  a  rapid  disappearance  or  improvement  of  the  local 
signs.  Very  remarkable  manifestations  may  occur  under  these  circumstances. 
The  patient  may  have  severe  gas tro- intestinal  symptoms — pain,  vomiting,  diar- 
rhoea, and  great  depression — and  death  may  occur  during  such  an  attack.  Or 
there  may  be  cardiac  manifestations — dyspnoea,  pain,  and  irregular  action 
of  the  heart.  In  some  instances,  in  which  the  gout  ia  said  to  attack  the  heart, 
an  acute  pericarditis  proves  fatal.  So,  too,  there  may  be  marked  cerebral 
manifestations — delirium  or  coma,  and  e^en  apoplexy — but  in  a  majority  of 
these  instances  the  symptoms  are,  in  all  probability,  urtemic. 

Chronic  Gout. — With  increased  frequency  in  the  attacks,  the  articular 
symptoms  persist  for  a  longer  time,  and  gradually  many  joints  become  af- 
fected. Deposits  of  urates  take  place,  at  first  in  the  articular  cartilages  and 
then  in  the  ligaments  and  capsular  tissues ;  so  that  in  the  course  of  years  the 
joints  become  swollen,  irregular,  and  deformed.  The  feet  are  usually  first 
affected,  then  the  hands.  In  severe  cases  there  may  be  extensive  concretions 
about  the  elbows  and  knees  and  along  the  tendons  and  in  the  bursie.  The  tophi 
appear  in  the  ears.  Finally,  a  unique  clinical  picture  is  produced  which  can 
not  be  mistaken  for  that  of  any  other  affection.    The  skin  over  the  tophi  may 
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rupture  or  ulcerate,  and  about  the  knuckles  the  chalk^toces  may  be  freely 
expoBcd.     Patients  with  chronic  gout  are  usually  dyspeptic,  often  of  a  sallow 

complexion,  and  show  signs  of  arterio-sclerosis.  The  pulse  tension  is  increased, 
the  vcEsels  are  stiff,  and  the  left  ventricle  is  hypertrophied.  The  urine  is 
increased  in  amount,  is  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  usually  contaioa  a  slight 
amount  of  albumin,  with  a  few  hyaline  casts.  Severe  cramps  involving  t!ie 
calf,  abdominal,  and  thoracic  muscles  are  common.  Intercurrent  attacks  of 
acute  polyarthritis  may  occur,  in  which  the  joints  become  inflamed,  and  the 
temperature  ranges  from  101°  to  103°  F.  There  may  be  pain,  redness,  and 
swelling  of  several  joints  without  fever.  Ursmia,  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  peri- 
tonitis, and  meningitis  are  common  terminal  affections, 

Irregdl.*r  Gout. — This  is  a  motley,  ill-defined  group  of  B}Tnptom8,  mani- 
festations of  a  condition  of  disordered  nutrition,  to  which  the  terms  goviy 
diathesis  or  UtTi(Bmic  state  have  been  given.  Cases  are  seen  in  members  of 
gouty  families,  who  may  never  themselves  have  suffered  from  the  acute  dis- 
ease, and  in  persons  who  have  lived  not  wisely  but  too  well,  who  have  eaten 
and  drunk  largely,  lived  sedentary  lives,  and  yet  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  an  acute  attack.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  various  manifestations 
of  the  disease  in  a  family  with  marked  hereditary  disposition.  The  daughters 
often  escape,  while  one  son  may  have  gouty  attacks  of  great  severity,  even 
though  he  lives  a  temperate  life  and  tries  in  every  way  to  avoid  the  conditions 
favoring  the  disorder.  Another  son  has,  perhaps,  only  the  irregular  manifesta- 
tions and  never  the  acute  articular  affection.  While  the  irregular  features 
are  perhaps  more  often  met  with  in  the  hereditary  affection,  they  are  by  no 
means  infrequent  in  persona  who  appear  to  have  acquired  the  dUease.  The 
tendency  in  some  families  is  to  call  every  affection  gonty.  Even  infantile 
complaints,  such  as  scald-head,  naso-pharyngeal  vegetations,  and  enuresis,  are 
often  regarded,  without  sufficient  grounds,  as  evidences  of  the  family  ailment 
Among  the  commonest  manifestations  of  irregular  goat  are  the  following: 

(a)  Cutaneous  Eruptions. — Garrod  and  others  have  called  special  atten- 
tion to  the  frequent  association  of  eczema  with  the  gouty  habit. 

(6)  G astro-intestinal  Disorders. — Attacks  of  what  is  termed  biliousness, 
in  which  the  tongue  is  furred,  the  breath  foul,  the  bowels  constipated,  and 
the  action  of  the  liver  torpid,  are  not  uncommon  in  gouty  persons,  A  gouty 
parotitis  is  described. 

(c)  Cardio-vascutar  Symptoms. — With  gout  arterio-sclerosis  is  frequently 
associated.  The  blood  tension  is  persistently  high,  the  vessel  walls  become 
stiff,  and  cardiac  and  renal  changes  gradually  occur.  In  this  condition  the 
?>TnptomB  may  be  renal,  as  when  the  albuminuria  becomes  more  marked,  or 
dropsical  symptoms  supervene.  The  manifestations  may  be  cardiac,  when 
the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  fails  and  there  are  palpitation,  irregular 
action,  and  ultimately  a  condition  of  asystole.  Or,  finally,  the  manifestations 
may  be  vascular,  and  thrombosis  of  the  coronary  arteries  may  cause  sudden 
death,  or,  as  most  frequently  happens,  a  blood-vessel  gives  away  in  the  brain, 
and  the  patient  dies  of  apoplexy.  It  makes  bnt  little  difference  whether  we 
regard  this  condition  as  primarily  an  arterio-sclerosis  or  as  a  gouty  nephritis; 
the  point  to  he  remembered  is  that  the  nutritional  disorder  witii  which  an 
excess  of  uric  acid  is  associated  induces  in  time  increased  tension,  arterio-FCle- 
rosis,  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  and  changes  in  the  myocardium.    Pericar- 
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ditis  is  not  an  infrequent  terminal  complication  of  gout.  Phlebitis  is  a  trouble- 
some and  not  very  uncommon  complication.  It  may  arise  in  connection  with 
varicose  seins  of  the  legs  or  it  may  occur  in  many  venous  districts  in  succeB- 
BJon  or  Bimultaneously. 

(rf)  Nervous  Manifestations. — Headache  and  migraine  attacks  are  not  in- 
frequent. Neuralgias,  sciatica,  and  parssthesias  are  not  uncommon.  A  com- 
mon gouty  manifestation,  upon  which  Duckworth  lias  laid  stress,  is  the  occur- 
rence of  hot  or  itching  feet  at  night.  Plutarch  mentions  that  Strabo  called 
this  symptom  "the  lisping  of  the  gout."  Crampa  in  the  legs  may  also  be  very 
troublesome.  Hutchinson  has  called  attention  to  hot  and  itching  eyeballs. 
Associated  or  alternating  with  this  symptom  there  may  be  attacks  of  episcleral 
congeatioa.  Apoplexy  is  a  common  termination  of  gout.  Meningitis  may 
occur,  usually  basilar. 

(e)  Urinary  Disorders. — The  urine  is  highly  acid  and  high-colored,  and 
may  deposit  on  standing  crystals  of  uric  acid.  Transient  and  temporary 
increase  in  this  ingredient  cannot  be  regarded  as  serious.  In  many  cases  of 
chronic  gout  the  amount  may  be  diminished,  and  increased  only  at  certain 
periods,  forming  the  so-called  uric-acid  showers.  A  sediment  of  uric  acid 
in  a  urine  does  not  necessarily  mean  an-excess.  It  is  often  dependent  on  the 
inability  of  the  urine  to  hold  it  in  solution.  Sugar  Is  found  intermittently 
in  the  nrine  of  gouty  persons — gouty  glycosuria.  It  may  pass  into  true  dia- 
betes, but  is  usually  very  amenable  to  treatment.  Oxaluria  may  also  be  pres- 
ent. Gouty  persons  are  specially  prone  to  calculi,  Jerome  Cardan  to  the  con- 
trary, who  reckoned  freedom  from  stone  among  the  chief  of  the  dona  podagra. 
Minute  quantities  of  albumin  are  very  common  in  persons  of  gouty  dyscrasia, 
and,  when  the  renal  changes  are  well  established,  tube-casts.  Urethritis,  with 
a  purulent  discharge,  may  arise,  so  it  is  stated,  usually  at  the  end  of  an  at- 
tack.   It  may  occur  spontaneously,  or  follow  a  pure  connection. 

(/)  Pulmonary  Disorders. — There  are  no  characteristic  changes,  but 
chronic  bronchitia  occurs  with  great  frequency  in  persons  of  a  gouty  habit. 

(g)  Of  eye  afFections,  iritis,  glaucoma,  hsemorrhagic  retinitis,  and  sup- 
purative panophthalmitis  have  been  described. 

Diagnoiis. — Becurring  attacks  of  arthritis,  limited  i«  the  big  toe  or  to 
the  tarsus,  occurring  in  a  member  of  a  gouty  family,  or  in  a  man  who  has 
lived  too  well,  leave  no  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  trouble.  There  are 
many  cases  of  gont,  however,  in  which  the  feet  do  not  suffer  most  severely. 
After  an  attack  or  two  in  one  toe,  other  joints  may  be  affected,  and  it  is  just 
in  such  cases  of  polyarthritis  that  the  difficulty  in  diagnosis  is  apt  to  arise.  I 
have  had  cases  admitted  for  the  third  or  fourth  time  with  involvement  of 
three  or  more  of  the  larger  joints.  The  presence  of  tophi  has  settled  the  nature 
of  a  trouble  which  in  the  previous  attacks  had  been  regarded  as  rheumatic. 
The  following  are  suggestive  points  in  such  cases:  (1)  The  patient's  habits 
and  occupation.  In  the  United  States  the  brewery  men  and  barkeepers  are 
often  affected.  (2)  The  presence  of  tophi.  The  ears  should  always  be  in- 
spected in  a  case  of  polyarthritis.  The  diagnosis  may  rest  with  a  small 
topbofl.  The  student  rfiould  leam  to  recognize,  on  the  ear  margin,  Woolner's 
tip,  fibroid  nodules,  and  small  sebaceous  tumors.  The  last  are  easily  recog- 
nized microscopically.  The  needle-shaped  sodium  biurate  crj'stals  are  dis- 
tinctive of  the  tophL     (3)  The  condition  of  the  nrine.    As  shown  in  Chart 
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XIV,  the  uric-acid  output  is  usually  very  low  during  the  intervals  of  the 
paroxysm.  At  the  heijjlit  of  the  attack  the  elimination,  as  a  rule,  is  greatly 
increased.  The  ratio  of  the  uric  acid  to  the  area  excretion  la  disturbed  in 
gouty  cases,  and  may  fall  as  low  aa  1  to  100  or  1  to  150.  (4)  The  gouty 
polyarthritis  may  be  afebrile.  A  patient  with  three  or  four  jointB  red,  hwoI- 
len,  and  painful  in  rheumatic  fever  has  pyrexia,  and,  while  it  may  be 
present  and  often  is  in  gout,  its  absence  is,  I  think,  a  valuable  diagnostic  sign. 
Many  cases  go  a-begging  for  a  diagnosis.  A  careful  study  of  the  patient's 
habits  as  to  beer  drinking,  of  the  location  of  the  initial  arthritic  attacks,  and 
the  examination  for  tophi  in  the  ears  will  prevent  many  cases  being  mistaken 
for  rheumatic  fever  or  arthritis  deformans.  Lastly,  id  these  doubtful  forma 
of  arthritis  a  careful  study  of  the  purin  metabolism  will  give  important  in- 
formation. 

Prognosis. — "Once  gouty,  always  gouty"  is  usually  true,  but  by  care  the 
frequency  and  intensity  of  attacks  can  be  much  reduced.  As  regards  the  dura- 
tion of  life,  the  state  of  the  circulation  and  kidneys  is  the  most  important 
factor. 

Treatment. — Hygienic. — Individuals  who  have  inherited  a  tendency  to 
gout,  or  who  have  shown  any  manifpstatione  of  it,  should  live  temperately. 
abstain  from  alcohol,  and  eat  moderately.  An  open-air  life,  with  plenty  of 
exercise  and  regular  hours,  does  much  to  counteract  an  inborn  tendency  to 
the  disease.  The  skin  should  be  kept  active:  if  the  patient  is  robust,  by  the 
morning  cold  bath  with  friction  after  it;  but  if  he  is  weak  or  debilitated  the 
evening  warm  bath  should  be  substituted.  An  occasional  Turkish  bath  with 
active  shampooing  is  very  advantageous.  The  patient  should  dress  warmly, 
avoid  rapid  alterations  in  temperature,  and  be  careful  not  to  have  the  skin 
suddenly  chilled. 

Dietetic. — With  few  exceptions,  persons  over  forty  eat  too  much,  and 
the  iirst  injunction  to  a  gouty  person  is  to  keep  his  appetite  within  reasonable 
bounds,  to  eat  at  stated  hours,  and  to  take  plenty  of  time  at  his  meals.  In 
the  matter  of  food,  quantity  is  a  factor  of  more  importance  than  quality  with 
many  gouty  persons.  As  Sir  William  Bobcrts  well  says,  "Nowhere  perhaps 
is  it  more  necessary  than  in  gout  to  consider  the  man  as  well  as  the  ailment, 
and  very  often  more  the  man  than  the  ailment." 

The  weight  of  opinion  leans  to  the  use  of  a  modified  nitrogenous  diet, 
without  excess  in  starchy  and  saccharine  articles  of  food.  Animal  foods  rich 
in  nuclear  material,  such  as  sweetbreads,  liver,  kidneys,  and  brain,  should  be 
avoided.  Beef  extracts  are  injurious,  owing  to  their  richness  in  extractives 
belonging  to  the  xanthin  group.  Milk  and  eggs  are  particularly  useful, 
owing  to  their  not  containing  any  nuclciu.  Fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  may 
he  used  freely,  but  among  the  latter  strawberries  and  bananas  should  be 
avoided, 

Ebstein  urges  strongly  the  use  of  fat  in  the  form  of  good  fresh  batter, 
from  2y2  to  Sy^  ounces  in  the  day.  He  says  that  stout  gouty  subjecta  not 
only  do  not  increase  in  weight  with  plenty  of  fat  in  the  food,  but  that  they 
acutally  become  thin  and  the  general  condition  improves  very  much.  Hot 
bread  of  all  sorts  and  the  various  articles  of  food  prepared  from  Indian  com 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  avoided.  Boberts  advised  gouty  patients  to  restrict  as 
far  as  practicable  the  use  of  common  salt  with  their  meals,  since  the  sodium 
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binrate  very  readily  eryetallizes  out  ia  tiaeuea  with  a  high  percentage  of  so- 
dium salts. 

In  this  matter  of  diet  each  individual  case  must  receive  separate  con- 
sideration. 

There  are  very  few  conditions  in  the  gouty  in  which  stimulants  of  any 
sort  are  required.  Whenever  indicated,  whisky  will  be  found  perhaps  the 
most  serviceable.  While  all  are  injurious  to  tliese  patients,  some  are  much 
more  so  than  others,  particularly  malted  liquors,  champagne,  port,  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  all  the  light  wines. 

Mineral  Waters. — All  forms  may  he  said  to  be  beneficial  in  gout,  as  the 
main  element  is  the  water,  and  the  ingredients  are  usually  indifferent.  Much 
of  the  humbuggery  in  the  profession  still  lingers  about  mineral  waters,  more 
particularly  about  the  so-called  lithia  waters. 

Tlie  question  of  the  utility  of  alkalies  in  the  treatment  of  gout  is  closely 
connected  with  this  subject  of  mineral  waters.  This  deep-rooted  belief  in  the 
profession  was  rudely  shaken  a  few  years  ago  by  Sir  William  Roberts,  who 
claimed  to  have  shown  conclusively  that  alkalescence  as  such  has  no  infinence 
whatever  on  the  sodium  biurate.  The  sodium  salts  are  believed  by  this  author 
to  be  particularly  harmful,  but,  in  spite  of  all  the  theoretical  denunciation 
of  the  use  of  the  sodium  salts  in  gout,  the  gouty  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
flock  to  those  very  Continental  springs  in  which  these  salts  are  most  predomi- 
nant. 

Of  the  mineral  springs  best  suited  for  the  gouty  may  be  mentioned,  in  the 
United  States,  those  of  Saratoga,  Bedford,  and  the  White  Sulphur;  Buxton 
and  Bath,  in  England;  in  France,  Aix-les-Bains  and  Contrexevllle;  and 
in  Germany,  Carlsbad,  Wildbad,  Homburg,  and  Marienbad.  Excellent  re- 
sults are  claimed  for  these  mineral  waters  with  special  radio-active  proper- 
ties. 

The  efficacy  in  reality  is  in  the  water,  in  the  way  it  is  taken,  on  an  empty 
stomach,  and  in  lai^e  quantities;  and,  as  every  one  knows,  the  important 
accessories  in  the  modified  diet,  proper  hours,  regular  eserciaes,  with  baths, 
douches,  etc.,  play  a  very  important  role  in  the  "cure." 

Medical  Theatuent. — In  an  acute  attack  the  limb  should  be  elevated 
and  the  affected  joint  wrapped  in  cotton-wool.  Warm  fomentations,  or 
Fuller's  lotion,  may  be  used.  The  local  hot-air  or  passive  hyperemia  treat- 
ment may  be  tried.  A  brisk  mercurial  purge  is  always  advantageous  at  the 
outset.  The  wine  or  tincture  of  coichicum,  in  doses  of  20  to  30  minims  (1.3 
to  2  c.  c.)  may  be  given,  every  four  hours  in  combination  with  the  citrate  of 
potash  or  the  citrate  of  lithium.  The  action  of  the  coichicum  should  be  care- 
fully watched ;  its  effect  is  most  marked  when  free  purgation  follows.  It  has 
in  a  majority  of  tlie  cases  a  powerful  influence  over  the  symptoms — relieving 
the  pain,  and  reducing,  aometimea  with  great  rapidity,  the  swelling  and  red- 
ness. It  should  be  promptly  stopped  so  soon  as  it  has  relieved  the  pain.  In 
cases  in  which  the  pain  and  sleeplessness  are  diotressing  and  do  not  yield  to 
coichicum  morphia  is  necessary.  TJie  patient  should  be  placed  on  a  diet 
chiefly  of  milk  and  barley-water,  but  if  there  is  any  debility,  strong  broths 
or  eggs  may  be  given.  It  is  occasionally  necessary  to  give  small  quantities 
of  stimnlants.  During  convalescence  meats  and  fish  and  game  may  be  taken, 
and  gradually  the  patient  may  resume  the  diet  previously  laid  down. 
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Id  some  of  the  subacute  intercurrent  attacks  of  arthritis  sodium  salicylate 
or  aspirin  is  occasionally  useful. 

The  chronic  and  irregular  forms  of  gout  are  heat  treated  by  the  dietetic 
and  hygienic  measures  already  referred  to.  Potassium  iodide  is  eometimes 
useful,  and  preparations  of  guaiacum,  quinine,  and  the  bitter  tonics  combined 
with  allcElies  are  undoubtedly  of  benefit. 

Piperazin  has  been  much  lauded  as  an  efHeient  aid  in  the  solution  of  uric 
acid.  The  clinical  results,  however,  are  very  discordant.  It  may  be  employed 
in  doses  of  from  15  to  30  grains  in  the  day,  and  is  conveniently  given  in 
aerated  water  containing  6  grains  to  tlie  tumblerful.  Piperazin,  as  a  uric 
acid  solvent,  was  rapidly  followed  by  lysidin.  urotropin,  urea,  and  urol  among 
others — a  sure  indication  of  their  therapeutic  worthlesenesa. 

Albn  speaks  favorably  of  lemon-juice  as  a  remedy.  The  vegetable  acids 
are  converted  in  the  Byatem  into  alkaline  carbonatea,  thus  enabling  the  blood 
to  keep  the  uric  acid  compounds  in  solution,  and  consequently  facilitating 
their  elimination  hy  the  kidneys. 

Where  the  arthritic  attacks  are  confined  to  one  joint,  such  as  the  great-toe 
joint,  surgical  interference  may  be  considered.  Kiedel  reports  two  Buecessful 
caaes  in  which  he  removed  the  entire  joint  capsule  of  the  big-toe  joint,  with 
pennanent  relief. 

n.    DIABETES  HELLITUS 

(Disturbances  of  ihe  Carbohydrate  Metabolism) 

Deflnition. — A  syndrome  due  to  disturbance  in  the  carbohydrate  metabol- 
ism horn  various  causes,  in  which  sugar  appears  in  the  urine,  either  as  a 
slight  and  transient  condition  (Glycosuria),  or  as  a  more  severe  form  asso- 
ciated with  thirst,  polyuria,  wasting  and  imperfect  oxidation  of  the  fats 
(Diabetes). 

■  History. — The  disease  was  known  to  Celans.  AretienB  first  used  the  term 
djabetes,  calling  it  a  wonderful  affection  "melting  down  the  flesh  and  limbs 
into  urine."  He  suggested  that  the  disease  got  its  name  from  the  Greek  word 
s'gnifying  a  syphon.  Willis  in  the  seventeenth  century  gave  a  good  descrip- 
tion and  recognized  the  sweetness  of  the  urine  "as  if  there  has  been  eugar 
and  honey  in  it."  Dobson  in  1776  demonstrated  the  presence  of  sugar,  and 
EoUo  in  1797  wrote  an  admirable  account  and  recommended  the  use  of  a 
meat  diet.  The  modem  study  of  the  disease  dates  from  Claude  Bernard's 
demonstration  of  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  in  1857. 

Etiology. — The  enzymes  of  the  intestinal  mucosa  convert  the  starches  and 
sugars  of  the  food  into  monosaccharides — dextrose,  galactose  and  levulose — 
which  pass  into  the  portal  circulation,  but  the  major  portion  remains  in  the 
liver,  where  it  is  converted  into  glycogen.  The  percentage  of  sugar  in  the 
systemic  blood  remains  constant — 0.05  to  0.15  per  cent.  Part  of  the  sugar 
passes  to  the  muscles,  where  it  is  stored  as  glycogen.  The  total  storage 
capacity  of  the  liver  is  estimated  at  about  one-tenth  of  its  weight,  i.  e.,  about 
150  gms.  for  an  ordinary  organ  weighing  1.500  gms.  Xot  all  of  the  glycogen 
comes  from  the  carbohydrates,  a  small  part  in  health  is  derived  from  the 
proteins  and  fats.  This  treble  process  of  transformation,  storage  and  re- 
transformation  of  the  sugars  is  effected  by  special  enzymes,  which  are  fur- 
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JUBhed  by  mternal  secretions,  chiefly  of  the  pancreaa  and  hypophysis,  and  are 
directly  influenced  by  the  nenoua  system.  According  to  Claude  Bernard  the 
sugar  ia  simply  warehoused  on  demand  in  the  liver,  and  given  out  to  the 
muscles  which  need  it  in  their  work.  On  the  other  hand,  Pavy  maintained 
that  the  glycogen  was  not  converted  into  sugar,  but  into  fat,  and  also  helped 
to  build  up  the  proteins.  In  any  case,  the  sugar,  one  of  the  chief  fuels  of 
the  body,  is  burned  up,  supplying  energy  to  the  muscles,  and  is  eliminated  as 
COj  and  water.  The  nature  of  the  intermediate  stages  of  the  transformation 
ia  still  under  discussion. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  which  influence  the  appearance  of  sugar 
in  tlie  urine: 

(a)  Excess  of  Cahbohydbate  Intake, — As  mentioned,  in  a  normal  state 
the  sugar  in  the  blood  is  never  above  0,15  per  cent.  Once  past  this  point,  the 
hypergljcsemia  is  immediately  manifested  by  the  appearance  of  sugar  in  the 
urine.  The  heahhy  person  has  a  definite  limit  of  carbohydrate  assimilation ; 
the  total  storage  capacity  for  glycogen  is  estimated  at  about  300  gms.  Fol- 
lowing the  ingestion  of  enormous  amounts  of  carbohydrates  the  liver  and 
the  muscles  may  not  be  equal  to  the  tasic  of  storing  it ;  the  blood  content  of 
sugar  passes  beyond  the  0.15  or  0.3  per  cent.  limit  and  the  cells  of  the  renal 
epithelium  imme<liately  begin  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus.  Like  the  balance 
at  the  Mint,  which  is  sensitive  to  the  correct  weight  of  the  gold  coins  passing 
over  it,  they  only  react  at  a  certain  point  of  saturation.  Fortunately  excessive 
quantities  of  pure  sugar  itself  are  not  taken.  The  carbohydrates  are  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  starch,  the  digestion  and  absorption  of  which  take  place  slowly, 
80  that  this  so-called  aHmentary  glycosuria  very  rarely  occurs,  though  enor- 
mous quantities  may  be  taken.  The  assimilation  limit  of  a  normal  fasting 
individual  for  sugar  itself  is  about  250  gms.  of  grape  sugar,  and  considerably 
less  of  cane  and  milk  sugar.  Clinically  one  meets  with  many  cases  in  which 
glycosuria  is  present  as  a  result  of  excessive  ingestion  of  carbohydrates,  par- 
ticularly in  stout  persons  and  heavy  feeders — so-called  lipogenic  diabetes — a 
form  very  readily  controlled. 

(6)  DiBTCRBANCES  IN  THE  Nervocs  Ststem, — Bernard  shows  that  there 
was  a  centre  in  the  medulla — the  diabetic  centre — puncture  of  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  hyperglycemia  due  to  an  increased  outflow  of  sugar  from  the  liver 
warehouse.  He  demonstrated  that  the  efferent  path  of  this  influence  was 
through  the  splanchic  nerves  and  the  afferent  through  the  vagi.  The  esact 
location  of  this  centre  has  never  been  determined,  and  its  precise  role  ia  the 
carbohydrate  metabolism  is  obscure.  Clinically,  however,  it  has  long  been 
known  that  many  lesions  of  the  nervous  system  cause  glycosuria — tumors, 
particularly  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  medulla,  injuries  both  to  the 
brain  and  to  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  meningitis,  and  hssmorrhage. 
Some  of  these  may  disturb  Claude  Bernard's  centre  in  the  medulla,  but,  as 
will  be  mentioned  later,  a  great  many  of  them  disturb  the  internal  secretion  of 
the  hypophysis.  Clinically,  glyeosnria  arising  from  disturbances  in  the  nerv- 
ous system  is  not  a  very  important  variety. 

(c)  DiSTDBBASCES  OP  THE  INTERNAL  SEOKFrtONS. — The  part  played  in 
the  carbohydrate  metabolism  by  the  ductless  glands  is  of  the  first  importance. 
Though  not  yet  fully  understood,  the  following  are  the  chief  pointe,  so  far 
as  they  bear  on  clinical  work: 
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(1)  Pancreatic  Secretion. — Extirpation  of  tlie  pancreas  in  a  dog  is  fol- 
lowed by  hyperghetemia  and  prolonged  glycosuria,  which  is  not  relieved  by 
feeding  pancreas  to  the  animal,  but  whicli  is  checked  if  experimentally  a  por- 
tion of  healthy  organ  from  another  dog  is  inserted  into  tlie  portal  circulation. 
The  pancreas  contains  structures  known  as  "the  islands  of  Langerhans," 
which,  from  the  work  of  Opie  and  others,  are  believed  to  furnish  an  internal 
secretion  necessary  to  normal  carbohydrate  metabolism.  A  portion  of  the 
organ  separated  from  the  rest,  and  its  duct  ligated,  atrophies,  but  a  tissue 
remains  composed  of  enlarged  islands  of  Langerhans.  If  the  remainder  of 
the  pancreas  be  removed,  this  atrophied  portion  is  able  to  ward  off  glycosuria; 
but  if  this  is  removed  glycosuria  appears  immediately  (W.  G.  MacCal- 
lum).  In  some  way  the  secretion  furnished  by  this  organ  is  essential  to  the 
proper  preparation  of  the  sugars.  Cohnheim  suggests  a  correlation  of  this 
internal  secretion  with  a  muscle  enzjiner  to  which  it  acts  as  an  ambocepter, 
and  that  it  is  by  the  combined  action  of  these  two  glycolytic  bodies  that  the 
sugars  are  normally  burned  up  in  the  muscles.  Many  diseases  of  the  pancreaa 
are  associated  with  glycosuria,  some  with  permanent  diabetes.  Htemorrhagic 
pancreatitis,  cancer,  calculus,  chronic  interstitial  pancreatitis,  catarrh  of  the 
ducts  may  all  be  associated  with  a  profound  disturbance  in  the  metabolism 
of  the  sugars.  In  fact,  there  is  no  one  organ  the  disease  of  which  is  more 
constantly  associated  with  glycosuria,  and  the  studies  of  Opie  warrant  the 
belief  that  the  essential  factor  is  a  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  internal 
secretion  provided  by  the  islands  of  Langerhans. 

(2)  Hypophysis. — It  was  long  known  that  glycosuria  occurred  in  tumors 
of  the  region  of  the  hypophysis,  particularly  in  acromegaly,  and  it  follows 
fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  Experimentally,  Gushing  and  his  students 
have  shown  that  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  gland  has  an  important 
inSuence  in  carbohydrate  metabolism.  The  secretion  of  this  portion  of  the 
gland  is  discharged  into  the  third  ventricle,  and  any  operative  disturbance 
of  it,  or  of  the  infundibulum,  is  at  once  followed  by  glycosuria,  and  by  a  re- 
markable lowering  of  the  assimilation  limit  for  sugars.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
deficiency  of  this  secretion,  or  the  removal  of  this  portion  of  the  gland  alone, 
is  followed  by  a  remarkable  increased  tolerance  for  carbo-hydrates. 

Clinically,  this  sequence  is  not  infrequently  seen.  A  tumor  which  at  first 
irritates  the  giand,  as  in  the  early  stages  of  acromegaly,  may  cause  glycosuria, 
but  later,  as  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  gland  is  destroyed,  there  is  sn  extraordi- 
narily high  assimilation  limit  for  sugars,  and  associated  with  it  a  great 
increase  in  the  deposition  of  fat  in  the  body,  a  syndrome  to  be  referred  to 
later.  Intravenous  or  subcutaneous  injection  of  the  extract  of  the  posterior 
lobe  promptly  lowers  this  high  assimilation  limit  for  carbohydrates. 

(3)  Adrenals  and  Thyroids. — We  have  less  positive  information  about 
the  relation  of  carbohydrate  metabolism  to  the  intemsl  secretions  of  these 
glands.  Glycosuria  does  not  neeessarily  follow  lesions  of  the  adrenals,  but 
experimentally  it  has  been  shown  that  adrenalin  has  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  carbohydrate  metabolism,  and  glycosuria  may  be  readily  produced  in 
animals  by  subcutaneous  injection,  and  by  the  local  application  of  adrenalin 
to  the  pancreas.  Clinically,  we  know  practically  nothing  of  an  adrenal  gly- 
cosuria. It  does  not  occur  in  Addison's  disease.  It  has  occaaiocatly  been 
noticed  in  the  prolonged  therapeutic  use  of  adrenalin.    In  disturbances  of  the 
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thyroid  gland  glycosuria  is  not  uncommon.  There  is  a  lowered  tolerance  for 
BTigar  in  Graves'  disease  which  is  sometimes  associated  with  a  true  diabetes, 
and  in  the  remarkable  instances  of  acute  myxcedeina  the  amount  of  Bugar 
in  the  urine  may  be  large.  The  use  of  thyroid  extract  is  occasionally  fol- 
lowed by  gh^cosuria.  On  the  other  hand,  patients  may  take  the  extract  con- 
tiQQOasly  for  many  years  without  the  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine. 

Possibly  the  glycosuria  associated  with  pregnancy  is  due  to  a  disturbance 
in  the  internal  secretions  at  this  period.  It  is  a  transient  condition,  usually 
disappearing  with  parturition,  and  rarely  leads  to  diabetes.  I  liave  known 
it  to  recur  in  successive  pregnancies. 

{d)  DisxriiBAXCEs  ix  the  Fuxctiox  of  the  Liver. — One  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  carbohydrate  metabolism  is  that  the  great  wareliouso 
of  the  sugars  may  be  damaged  to  any  degree  without  causing  hyperglycemia 
or  glycosuria.  Whether  or  not  there  is  a  type  of  disease  to  which  the  name 
of  "liver  diabetes''  may  be  given  is  doubtful.  There  are  cases  of  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver  and  of  gallstones — particularly  those  associated  with  enlargement  of 
the  organ — in  which  glycosuria  is  present,  but  they  are  probably  ail  asao- 
dated  with  coincident  affections  of  the  pancreas.  In  the  "bronze  diabetes," 
which  is  accompanied  by  great  hypertrophy  of  the  liver,  the  glycosuria  is 
probably  pancreatic, 

(e)  Disturbances  ix  the  Kidxey  Functions. — Disease  of  the  kidneys 
is  rarely  associated  with  glycosuria.  Occasionally  one  finds  it  in  chronic 
Bright's  disease,  but  the  existence  of  a  true  diabetes  depending  upon  changes 
in  the  kidneys  has  not  been  proved.  There  is  a  remarkable  experimental  dia- 
betes of  great  interest  in  connection  with  carbohydrate  metabolism.  If  phlo- 
ridzin,  a  glucoside  prepared  from  the  bark  of  the  apple-tree,  is  given  by  mouth 
or  eubcntaneously  to  man  or  animals  glycosuria  results,  and  even  continues 
on  a  nitrogenous  diet,  and  in  man  when  fasting.  The  amount  of  sugar 
excreted  may  be  large,  yet  there  is  no  hyperglycemia.  It  seems  that  the 
sugar  is  directly  manufactured  by  the  kidney  epithelium,  and  largely  from 
the  proteins. 

(/)  MiecELLANEOUS  DISTURBANCES. — The  Carbohydrate  metabolism  may 
be  upset  in  acute  fevers,  in  many  of  which  a  transient  glycosuria  is  present. 
It  ie  not  uncommon  after  the  administration  of  ether,  less  so  after  chloro- 
form. Metabolic  disturbances  in  gout  are  not  infrequently  associated  with 
glycosuria,  and  cachexias  and  profound  anicmias  may  be  accompanied  by 
transient  glycosuria.  A  mental  shock,  a  severe  nervous  strain  and  worry 
precede  many  cases.  Patients  suffocated  by  smoke,  or  poisoned  by  coal  gas, 
may  have  sugar  in  the  urine. 

IxciDEXCE. — According  to  statistics  diabetes  appears  to  be  about  as  fre- 
quent in  the  United  States  as  in  European  countries.  In  England  and  Wales 
the  d«*th-rate  from  diabetes  is  about  9  per  100,000  of  population.  The  dis- 
eaae  is  on  the  increase  in  the  United  States,  The  statistics  for  1870  gave  2,1 ; 
for  1880,  2.8;  for  1890,  3.8;  for  1900,  9.3;  and  for  1914,  1C.2  deaths  to  the 
100,000  population.  This  apparent  increase  may  be  in  part  due  to  nion- 
accurate  vital  statistics  records.  Among  27,618  patients  admitted  to  the 
medical  wards  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  twenty-two  years  there  were 
276  cases  of  diabetes,  or  one  per  cent. 

Hekeditakt  isfluesces  play  an  important  role  and  ca?es  are  on  recon! 
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of  its  occurrence  in  many  members  of  the  same  family.  Morton,  who  calls 
the  disease  hydrops  ad  matulam  {Phthisiologia,  1689),  records  a  remarkable 
family  in  which  four  children  were  affected,  one  of  which  recovered  on  a  milk 
diet  and  diascordium.  An  analysis  of  the  cases  in  my  series  gave  only  6  cases 
with  a  history  of  diabetes  in  relatives  (Pleasants).  Naunyn  obtained  a  fam- 
ily history  of  diabetes  in  35  out  of  201  private  cases,  but  in  only  7  of  157  hos- 
pital caBCB.  There  are  instances  of  the  coexistence  of  the  disease  in  man  and 
wife.  Among  516  married  pairs  collected  by  Senator,  in  which  either  hus- 
band or  wife  was  diabetic,  in  18  cases  the  second  partner  iiad  become  diabetic. 
It  is  not  easy  to  explain  this  conjugal  diabetes.  The  su^estion  of  contagion 
seems  scarcely  tenable. 

Sex. — Men  are  more  frequently  affected  than  women,  the  ratio  being 
about  three  to  two.  Of  the  276  cases  of  diabetes  above  referred  to  179  were 
in  males  and  97  in  females  (Futcher).  It  is  a  disease  of  adult  life;  a  majority 
of  the  cases  occur  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  decade.  Of  the  276  cases,  the 
largest  number — 70,  or  26  per  cent. — occurred  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  o£ 
age. 

Diabetes  is  Children, — Stem  has  analyzed  117  cases  in  children.  They 
usually  occur  among  the  better  classes.  Six  were  under  one  year  of  age. 
Hereditary  influences  were  marked.  The  course  of  the  disease  is,  as  a  rule, 
much  more  rapid  than  in  adulls.  Tlie  sbortest  duration  was  two  days,  and  in 
7  cases  it  did  not  last  a  month.  One  case  is  mentioned  of  a  child  apparently 
bom  with  glycosuria,  who  recovered  in  eight  months. 

In  the  above  series  there  were  2  cases  in  the  first  hemi-decade,  5  in  tlie 
second,  and  2i  in  the  second  decade. 

Persons  of  a  neurotic  temperament  are  often  affected.  It  is  a  disease  of 
the  higher  classes.  Van  Koordeu  states  that  the  statistics  for  London  and 
Berlin  show  tliat  the  number  of  eases  in  the  upper  ten  thousand  exceeds  that 
in  the  lower  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

R.iCE. — Hebrews  seem  especially  prone  to  it;  one-fourth  of  Frerichs'  pa- 
tients were  of  the  Semitic  race.  I  have  been  much  impressed  with  the  fre- 
quency of  the  disease  among  them.  Diabetes  is  comparatively  rare  in  the 
colored  race,  but  not  so  uncommon  as  was  formerly  supposed.  Of  the  aeries 
of  276  cases,  29,  or  JO. 6  per  cent.,  were  in  negroes. 

Hetabolism  in  Diabetes. — Glycosuria,  neurotic,  dietetic  or  toxic,  may  be 
a  matter  of  simple  overflow,  but  the  essence  of  true  diabetes  is  a  waste  of  the 
carbohydrates,  which  hurry  through  the  body,  in  great  part  never  warehoused 
as  glycogen.  Why  tiiis  should  be,  whether  the  li^er  and  muscles  are  at  fault 
in  refusing  to  transform  the  carbohydrate,  or  whether  the  defect  is  the  en- 
zymes of  the  ductless  glands,  are  problems  awaiting  solution.  Xaunyn  held 
that  hyperglyciemia  is  due  to  a  failure  of  the  Hvcr  and  muscles  to  store  np 
glycogen  as  in  health.  On  the  other  hand,  Lepine,  Opie,  and  others  support 
the  view  that  the  glycolitic  ferments  are  lacking — the  former  may  depend  on 
the  latter.  In  either  case  the  result  is  a  failure  of  the  normal  oxidation  of 
the  carbohydrates.  Hyjierglycaemia  is  responsible  for  the  thirst  and  the  polyu- 
ria, and  there  is  a  very  considerable  daily  loss  of  energy  in  warming  the 
liquids  taken  to  the  temjierature  of  the  body,  according  to  Benedict  and  Josltn 
nearly  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  of  the  day;  and  it  is  this  excess  of  sugar 
in  the  system  that  rendei's  the  body  so  favorable  a  culture  medium  for  pus 
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organismB.  There  is  loss  of  energ}-  witli  tlie  steady  waste  of  sugar  fuel; 
practically  every  gram  of  sugar  excreted  in  the  urine  results  in  a  loss  of  4.1 
calories,  consequently  a  diabetic  patient  excreting  100  grams  of  sugar  and  SO 
grams  of  /3-oxybutyric  acid  loses  500  calories  in  this  way,  so  tliat  the  patients 
are  apt  to  he  underfed,  unless  tlits  loss  is  made  up  by  a  full  amount  of  other 
food  (Benedict  and  Joslin),  Studies  upon  the  respiratory  quotient — which  is 
the  ratio  between  the  COj  given  out  and  the  0  taken  in  by  a  healthy  individual 
on  a  mixed  diet  (expressed  by  the  fraction  0.9} — favor  the  view  that  there  is 
failure  in  the  proper  combustion  of  the  carbohydrates.  Benedict  and  Joslin 
conclude  that  a  respiratory  quotient  above  0.74  indicates  a  fairly  liberal  sup- 
ply of  glycogen  stored  in  the  body ;  while  a  respiratory  quotient  of  0.70,  or 
below  that,  indicates  that  the  patient  has  no  available  carbohydrates,  and  has 
lost  in  a  measure  the  power  of  storing  them.  And  here  comes  the  special 
danger;  as  the  carbohydrates  pass  through  the  body  unburned,  the  energy 
must  be  provided  from  the  proteins  and  fats.  The  metabolism  of  the  former 
does  not  appear  to  be  seriously  disturbed,  and  the  carbohydrate  portion  of 
the  protein  molecule  is  well  tolerated  and  in  part  supplies  the  place  of  the  lost 
sugars.  The  danger  is  in  the  metabolism  of  the  fats.  The  carbohydrates  are 
not  used  as  fuel;  the  proteins  are  easily  utilized,  but  apparently  it  takes  so 
much  draught  to  bum  them  tliat  not  enough  is  left  to  consume  the  fats  com- 
pletely ;  and  the  products  of  incomplete  combustion  accumulate  in  the  system 
Lud  suffocate  the  patient  as  effectually  as  does  the  CO  of  a  charcoal  stove. 
The  chief  product  of  this  incomplete  coniljustion  of  the  fata  is  the  ^-oxyhuty- 
ric  acid,  which  itself  is  the  source  of  the  diacetie  acid  and  acetone,  and  the 
special  danger  of  the  disease  is  now  recognized  to  be  the  production  of  an 
acidosis  in  consequence  of  this  imperfect  fat  metabolism.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the  metabolism  of  the  disease  has  been 
the  work  of  Beddard,  Pembrey  and  Spriggs  and  more  recently  of  Poulton, 
who  have  shown  that  the  amount  of  CO,  in  the  alveolar  air  may  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  acidosis.  The  acetone  bodies  in  the  urine  indicate  a  large 
production  in  the  body  but  this  may  have  been  completely  compensated.  The 
blood  examination  is  more  important  to  determine  the  degree  of  accumulation 
aud  with  even  slight  degrees  there  are  changes  in  the  alveolar  air. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  nervous  sj/stem  shows  no  constant  lesions.  In  a 
few  instances  there  have  been  tumors  or  sclerosis  in  the  medulla,  or  a  cysti- 
cercus  has  pres,sed  on  tlie  floor.  A  secondary  multiple  neuritis  is  not  rare,  and 
to  it  the  so-called  dial)etic  tabes  is  probably  due,  and  changes  occur  in  the 
poiiterior  columns  of  the  cord  similar  to  those  which  have  been  found  in  per- 
nicious an»mia.  In  the  sympathetic  system  the  ganglia  have  been  enlarged 
and  in  some  instances  sclerosed.  The  heart  is  hypertrophied  in  some  cases. 
Endocarditis  is  very  rare.  Arterio-sclerosis  is  common.  The  lungs  show 
important  changes.  Acute  broncho-pneumonia  or  croupous  pneumonia  (either 
of  which  may  terminate  in  gangrene)  and  tulwrculosis  are  common.  The  so- 
calle<l  diabetic  phthisis  is  always  tuberculous  and  results  from  a  caseating 
brencho-pneumonia.  In  rare  cases  there  is  a  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia, 
non-tuberculous.  Fat  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  may  occur  in  con- 
nection with  diabetic  coma,  * 

The  liver  is  usually  enlarged ;  fafty  degeneration  is  common.  In  the  so- 
called  diabetic  cirrhosis — the  cirrlirifig  pi'jmeiifaire — the  liver  is  enlarged  and 
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iiiclcrotic,  and  cncliexia,  develops  with  iniilanoderina.  Dilatation  of  the  stomach 
ivilh  eniargement  of  the  duodenum  and  colonic  etasis  are  commoD. 

Pancreas. — Of  15  autopsies  ia  27  fatal  cases,  in  9  the  pancrees  was  found 
atrophic.  In  one  of  these  fat  necroses  were  present,  in  another  calculi. 
Hyaline  degeneration  of  the  islands  of  Langerhans  has  been  described  by  Opie 
and  is  a  special  feature  in  certain  cases.  Chronic  interstitial  pancreatitis  is 
common. 

The  kidneys  show  a  difftise  nephritis  with  fatty  degeneration.  Hyaline 
change  is  often  found  in  the  tubal  epithelium,  particularly  of  the  descending 
limb  of  the  loop  of  Henle,  and  in  the  3Ialphigian  tufts. 

Symptoms. — Acute  and  chronic  forms  are  recognized,  but  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  them,  except  that  in  the  former  the  patients  are 
younger,  the  course  is  more  rapid,  and  the  emaciation  more  marked.  I  have 
twice  seen  acute  diabetes  in  the  aged. 

The  onset  of  the  disease  is  gradual,  and  either  frequent  micturition  or 
inordinate  thirst  first  attracts  attention.  Very  rarely  it  sets  in  rapidly,  after 
a  sudden  emotion,  an  injury,  or  after  a  severe  chill.  When  fully  established 
the  disease  is  characterized  by  great  thirst,  the  passage  of  large  qnantities  of 
saccharine  urine,  a  voracious  appetite,  and,  as  a  rule,  progressive  emaciation. 

Among  the  oeneral  syuftoub  of  the  disease  thirst  is  one  of  the  most 
distressing.  Large  quantities  of  water  are  required  to  keep  the  eugar  in 
eolation  and  for  its  excretion  in  the  iirine.  The  amount  of  fluid  consumed 
will  be  found  to  bear  a  definite  ratio  to  the  quantity  excreted.  Instances, 
however,  are  not  uncommon  of  pronounced  diabetes  in  which  the  thirst  is 
not  ezcessive;  but  in  such  eases  the  amount  of  urine  passed  is  never  large. 
The  thirst  is  moat  intense  an  hour  or  two  after  meals.  As  a  rule,  the  diges- 
tion is  good  and  the  appetite  inordinate.  The  condition  is  sometimes  termed 
bulimia  or  polyphagia.    Lumbar  pain  is  common. 

The  tongue  is  usually  dry,  red,  and  glazed,  and  the  saliva  scanty.  The 
gums  may  become  swollen,  and  in  the  later  stages  aphthous  stomatitis  is 
common.     Constipation  is  the  rule. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  amount  of  food  consumed  a  patient  may  be- 
come rapidly  emaciated.  Tliis  loss  of  flesli  bears  some  ratio  to  the  polyuria, 
and  when,  under  suitable  diet,  the  sugar  is  reduced,  the  patient  may  quickly 
gain  in  flesh.  The  skin  is  dry  and  harsh,  and  sweating  rarely  occurs,  except 
when  phthisis  coexists.  Drenching  sweats  have  been  known  to  alternate  with 
excessive  pol}'uria.  General  pruritus  or  pruritus  pudendi  may  be  very  dis- 
tressing, and  occasionally  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms.  The  temperature 
is  often  subnormal;  the  pulse  is  usually  frequent,  and  the  tension  increased. 
Many  diabetics  do  not  show  marked  emaciation.  Patients  past  the  middle 
period  of  life  may  have  the  disease  for  years  without  much  disturbance  of  the 
health,  and  may  remain  well  nourished.  These  are  the  cases  of  the  diabele 
gras  in  contradistinction  to  diabete  maigre. 

The  ITniNE. — The  amount  varies  from  3  to  4  litres  in  mild  cases  to  15 
to  29  litres  in  very  severe  cases.  In  rare  instances  the  quantity  of  urine  is 
not  much  increased.  Under  strict  diet  the  amount  is  much  lessened,  and 
in  intercurrent  febrile  affections  it  may  be  reduced  to  normal.  The  specific 
gravity  is  high,  ranging  from  1.035  to  1.045;  but  in  exceptional  cases  it  may 
be  low.  1.013  to  1.020.     The  highest  ppccific  gravity  recorded,  so  far  as  I 
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know,  is  by  Trousseau — 1.0~4.     Vory  high  specific  gi-aviliea — 1.070  H sug-. 

gi'st  fraud.  Tlie  urino  is  pale  in  color,  almost  like  water,  and  has  a  sweetish 
odor  and  a  distinctly  sweetish  taJste.  The  reaction  is  acid.  Sugar  is  present 
in  varying  amounts.  In  mild  cases  it  doi-s  not  exceed  IJ^  or  2  per  cent.,  but 
it  may  reach  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  The  total  amount  excreted  in  the  twenty- 
iVmr  hours  may  range  from  lU  to  20  ounees  (^20  to  040  grams)  and  in 
cxceptioiml  ca.*es  from  1  to  2  pounds, 

Kelonuria. — The  ketone  bodies,  acetone,  diacelte  acid  and  jS-oxybutyric 
acid  aie  present,  sometimes  in  small  aiiiounls  in  mild  cases  but  increasing  with 
the  severity  of  the  disease;  and  are  indications  of  acidosis.  In  coma  the  excre- 
tion of  A-oxybutyric  acid  may  be  as  much  as  100  gni.  or  more  a  day. 

Ghfcogen  has  also  been  found  in  the  nrine,  and  in  rare  instances  sugars 
other  than  glucose  occur,  lactose,  levulo^e,  and  jxintose,  and  to  these  conditions 
the  term  mrlHitrta  is  sometimes  applied.     Albumin  is  not  infrequent. 

Pneumaturia,  gas  in  the  urine,  due  to  fermentation  in  the  bladder,  is 
occasionally  met  with.  Cammidge's  reaction  may  lie  present.  Fat  may  be 
passed  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of  a  fine  emulsion  (lipuria). 

Blood  in  Diabetes. — The  water  content  ia  lower  than  normal.  Poly- 
cythfpmia  may  be  present  to  6  or  8  millions  of  red  cells  per  cmm.  Towards 
the  end  and  with  complications  there  may  be  a  leucocytosis  and  the  leucocytes 
may  contain  glycogen.  Hyperglyc»niia  is  present  to  0.3  or  even  0,8  per  cent., 
instead  of  the  normal  0.1  to  0.15  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  blood  sugar 
may  persist  after  glycosuria  has  disappeared.  Itocent  studies  have  shown  the 
great  importance  of  estimating  the  sugar  content  of  the  blood. 

The  alkalinity  is  lessened  and  the  specific  gravity  reduced.  Lipiemia  is 
present  in  many  cases  and  may  be  readily  recognized  by  the  presence  of  dancing 
particles  among  the  red  cells  in  a  slide  of  fresh  blotxl.  In  a  centrifugal ized 
specimen  the  serum  is  creamy.  Normally  the  blood  contains  about  1  per  cent, 
of  lipoid  substances;  in  severe  acidosis  the  content  may  rise  to  15  per  cent. 
Serous  exudates  may  be  turbid  with  fat.  Lipsemia  may  bo  present  without 
acidosis  and  is  sometimes  due  to  surcharging  of  the  blood  stream  with  the 
products  of  fatty  digestion  as  in  the  normal  lipcemia  of  sucklings. 

Complioationa, — {a)  Coma. — There  are  three  groups  of  cases: 

(1)  Typical  dyspntcic  coma,  the  air-hunger  of  Kussmaul,  in  which  with 
loud  and  deep  in-  and  expirations,  the  pulse  grows  weak,  and  the  patient 
gradually  fails  and  dies,  sometimes  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  breath 
very  often  has  the  fruity  odor  of  acetone.  It  may  come  on  without  any  pre- 
monition and  the  patient  may  waken  out  of  sleep  in  dyspncca.  An  acyanotic 
dyspnn?a  is  one  of  the  best  indications  of  acidosis.  (2)  Cai=es  in  which,  with- 
out any  previous  dyspucea  or  distress,  the  patient  is  attacked  with  headache, 
a  feeling  of  intoxication,  thick  speech  and  a  staggering  gait,  and  gradually 
falls  into  deep  coma.  (3)  Cases  in  which,  particularly  after  exertion,  the 
patient  is  attacked  suddenly  with  weakness,  giddiness  and  fainting;  the  hands 
and  feet  are  cold  and  livid,  the  pulse  small,  respiration  rapid;  the  patient 
becomes  drowsy,  and  death  occurs  within  a  few  hours.  Dyspepsia,  constipa- 
tion, abdominal  pain,  marked  irritability  and  restlessness  may  precede  the 
on.sot  of  coma  and  should  suggest  its  possibility. 

{h)  CuTANEOtTs. — Boils  and  carbuncles  are  extremely  common.  Painful 
onychia  may  occur.     Eczema  is  also  met  with,  and  at  times  an  intolerable 
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itching.  In  vomen  the  irritation  of  the  urine  may  cause  the  most  intense 
pruritne  pudendi,  and  in  men  a  balanitis.  Barer  affections  are  xanthoma  and 
purpura.  Gangrene  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  associated  usually  with  arterio- 
acleroBls.  Perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot  occurred  in  7  of  276  eases.  Bronzing 
of  the  ekin  {diahete  bronze)  occurs  in  certain  cases  in  which  the  diabetes  arises 
as  a  late  event  in  the  disease  known  as  hEemochromatosis,  which  is  further 
characterized  by  pigmentary  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  pancreas.  With  the 
onset  of  severe  complications  the  tolerance  of  the  carbohydrates  ia  much  in- 
creased.    Profuse  sweats  may  occur, 

(c)  Pulmonary. — The  patients  are  not  infrequently  carried  off  by  acute 
pneumonia,  which  may  be  lobar  or  lobular.  Gangrene  is  very  apt  to  super- 
vene, but  the  breath  does  not  necessarily  have  the  foul  odor  of  ordinary  gan- 
grene. Abscess  following  lobar  pneumonia  occurred  in  one  of  my  cases. 
Tttberculous  broncho-pneumonia  is  very  common  and  may  run  a  very  rapid 
course. 

{d)  Renal. — Albuminuria  is  a  tolerably  frequent  complication.  The 
amount  varies  greatly,  and,  when  slight,  does  not  seem  to  be  of  much  moment. 
CEdema  of  the  feet  and  ankles  is  not  an  infrequent  symptom.  General  ana- 
sarca is  rare,  however,  owing  to  the  marked  polyuria.  It  is  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  arterio-selerosis.  It  occasionally  precedes  the  occurrence  of  the 
diabetic  coma.    Occasionally  cystitis  is  a  troublesome  s\'mptom. 

(c)  Nervous  System.— Pcri;jfteraf  Neuritis. — Xeuralgia,  numbness  and 
tingling,  uncommon  symptoms  in  diabetes,  are  probably  minor  nenritic  mani- 
festations. The  involvement  may  be  general  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremi- 
ties. Sometimes  it  is  unilateral,  or  the  neuritis  may  be  in  a  single  nerve — 
the  sciatic  or  the-  third  nerve.     Herpes  zoster  may  occur. 

Diabetic  Tabes  (ao-called). — This  is  a  peripheral  neuritis,  characterized  by 
lightning  pains  in  the  legs,  loss  of  knee-jurk — which  may  occur  without  the 
other  sjTnptoms — and  a  loss  of  power  in  the  extensors  of  the  feet.  The  gait 
is  the  characteristic  steppage,  as  in  arsenical,  alcoholic,  and  other  forms  of 
neuritic  paralysis.  Charcot  states  that  there  may  be  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerves.  Changes  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  have  been  found  by 
AVitlianison  and  others. 

Diabetic  Paraplegia. — This  is  also  in  all  probability  due  to  neuritis.  There 
are  caseB  in  which  power  has  been  lost  in  both  arms  and  legs. 

Mental  Symptoms. — The  patients  are  often  morose,  and  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  become  hypochondriacal.  General  paralysis  has  been 
met  with.  Some  patients  display  an  extraordinary  degree  of  restlessness  and 
anxiety. 

{/)  Special  Senses. — Cataract  is  liable  to  occur,  and  with  rapidity  in 
young  persons.  Diabetic  retinitis  closely  resembles  the  albuminuric  form. 
Hiemorrhages  are  common.  Sudden  amaurosis,  similar  to  that  which  occurs 
in  nnemia,  may  occur.  Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  accommodation  may  lie 
present;  and,  lastly,  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves.  Aural  symptoms  may  come 
on  with  great  rapidity,  either  an  otitis  media,  or  in  some  instances  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mastoid  cells.     Ocular  tension  may  be  lowered  in  coma. 

{g)  Sexi'AL  Fu-nctio.n'. — lni|K)tenie  is  common,  and  may  lie  an  early 
syinplom.  Conccplion  is  rare;  if  it  occursi,  oborliou  is  apt  to  follow,  ,\  dia- 
betic mother  nij;y  hear  a  healthy  child;  (here  i:*  no  known  in.slance  of  a  dia- 
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betie  mother  bearing  a  diabetic  child.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  usually 
aggravated  after  delivery. 

Oii^nosu. — There  is  no  difficulty  in  determiniug  the  presence  of  sugar 
in  the  urine  if  the  proper  teats  are  applied,  Alcapton  may  prove  very  decep- 
tive, and  in  one  case  of  ochronosis  which  I  reported  a  diagnosis  of  diabetes 
was  made  by  four  or  five  of  the  leading  physicians  in  Europe,  one  of  whom 
was  an  authority  on  diabetes.  Deception  may  be  practiced.  A  young  girl 
under  my  care  had  urine  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.065,  but  the  reactions 
were  for  cane  sugar ;  and  there  is  a  case  in  tlie  literature  in  which,  when  the 
cane  sugar  fraud  was  detected,  the  woman  bought  grape  sugar  and  put  it 
into  her  bladder. 

To  determine  whether  the  case  is  one  of  simple  glycosuria  or  of  true  dia- 
betes is  not  always  easj',  as  the  one  readily  merges  into  the  other.  The  younger 
tlie  individual  the  greater  the  probability  that  the  case  is  one  of  true  diabetes. 
It  is  well  always  to  test  tiie  assimilation  limit;  100  grams  of  glucose  given 
in  solution  two  hours  after  a  breakfast  of  a  roll  and  butter  with  coffee  should 
not  give  glycosuria.  To  do  so  indicates  a  deliciency  in  the  capacity  to  store 
tarbohydrates  and  a  possibility  that  true  diabetes  may  follow.  Transient  gly- 
cijsuria  occurs  in  a  great  many  conditions  already  mentioned.  For  practical 
purposes  the  common  fonu  is  that  met  with  in  jiersons  above  50  years  of  age, 
who  cat  and  drink  too  much  and  tend  to  grow  stout.  The  detection  of  a  little 
sugar  in  the  urine  may  have  the  great  advantage  of  frigjitening  the  patient 
into  a  more  rational  mode  of  life.  The  forms  following  anesthesia,  accidents, 
liuiiiness  worries,  fright  and  that  which  oc-curs  in  pregnancy  are,  as  a  rule, 
readily  controlled. 

Pn^noiis. — The  younger  the  patient  the  less  likely  is  recovery.  In  chil- 
dren the  disease  may  run  a  very  rapid  course,  and  death  may  occur  within  a 
few  weeks,  or,  indeed,  a  child  may  die  in  coma  before  the  condition  has  been 
rec-ognized.  The  case  referred  to  by  Morton,  in  which  one  recovered  of  four 
children  in  a  family  affected,  is  one  of  the  few  instances  on  record.  Person- 
ally I  have  not  known  an  instance  of  recovery  in  a  cliild.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  persons  over  fifty  sugar  may  be  present  in  tlie  urine  for  years  without  any 
impairment  of  strength  or  health.  The  outlook  is  good  in  the  fat,  bad  in  the 
lean.  It  is  particularly  good  in  tlie  stout,  active,  business  man,  whose  glyco- 
suria has  come  on  as  a  result  of  worry,  work,  and  excess  in  food  and  drink. 

The  following  steps  should  be  taken  to  estimate  the  gravity  of  a  case. 
The  carbohydrate  tolernnce  shoiihi  be  estimated  in  exact  figures  and  the  pres- 
ence of  acetone  and  diacetic  acid  detennined,  as  they  uauallv  indicate  a  serious 
disturbance  in  the  metabolisiii  of  the  fats.  It  is  well  to  remember,  however. 
tliat  the  acetone  bodies  may  be  only  temporarily  present,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sari"  to  sign  the  patient's  death  warrant  ao  soon  as  they  appear.  A  patient 
may  live  for  many  years  with  traces,  and  they  may  disappear  after  having 
l>een  present  for  month*. 

Treatment. — In  families  with  a  marked  predisposition  to  the  disease  the 
use  of  starchy  and  saccharine  articles  of  diet  should  be  restricted. 

The  personal  hygiene  of  a  diabetic  patient  is  of  the  first  importance. 
Sources  of  worry  should  !)e  avoided,  and  he  should  lead  an  even,  quiet  life. 
if  po.^'sihle  in  an  equable  climate.  The  heat  waste  should  be  prevented  by  wear- 
ing warm  clothes  and  avoiding  cold.     .\  warm,  or,  if  tolerably  robust,  a  cold. 
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bath  should  be  taken  every  day.  An  occasioDal  Turkish  bath  is  useful.  System- 
atic, moderate  e.verci.se  should  be  taken.  When  this  is  uot  feasible,  massage 
should  be  given.  It  ia  well  to  study  accurately  the  dietetic  capabilities  of  each 
patient,  for  no  two  can  be  treated  alike.  The  weight  should  be  recorded  weekly. 
A  patient  who  is  glycosuric  and  losing  weight  on  a  non-carho hydrate  diet  must 
be  regarded  as  doing  badly,  but  as  a  result  of  the  fasting  treatment  we  have 
learned  that  some  patients  are  better  after  a  moderate  loss  of  weight. 

Diet. — Keep  the  ]}atient  for  three  or  four  days  on  an  ordinary  diet,  con- 
taining moderate  amounts  of  carbohydrates — to  ascertain  the  amount  of  sugar 
excretion.  For  two  days  more  t!ie  starches  are  gradually  cut  off.  Then  place 
liim  on  the  following  non-carbobydrate  diet,  modiiied  according  to  the  patient's 
age  and  weight,  and  arranged  from  a  list  recommended  by  von  Noorden : 

Breal-fast:  7:30,  200  c.  e,  (5  vi)  of  tea  or  coffee:  150  grams  (5  iv)  of 
beefsteak,  mutton-chops  without  bone,  or  boiled  ham ;  one  or  two  eggs. 

Lunch:  12:30,  200  grams  (5  'i)  cold  roast  beef;  60  grams  (*  ij)  celery, 
fresh  cucumbers  or  tomatoes  with  vinegar,  olive  oil,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste; 
20  c.  c.  (3  v)  whisky  with  400  c.  e.  (3  xiij)  water;  fiO  c.  c.  (3  ij)  coffee,  with- 
out milk  or  sugar. 

Dinner:  6  p.  St.,  200  c.  c.  clear  bouillon;  250  grams  (5  viiss)  roast  beef; 
10  grams  (o  iiss)  butter;  80  grama  (5  ij)  green  salad,  with  10  grams  (3  ilsa) 
vinegar  and  20  grams  (3  v)  olive  oil,  or  throe  tablespoon fuls  of  some  welt- 
cooked  green  vegetable,  three  sardines  k  I'huile;  20  e.  c.  (3  v)  whisky,  with 
400  c.  c.  (5  xiij)  water. 

Supper:  fl  P.  M.,  two  eggs  (raw  or  cooked) ;  400  c.  e.  (5  3£iij)  wafer. 

This  diet  contains  about  200  grams  of  albumin  and  about  133  grams  of 
fat.  The  effect  of  the  diet  on  the  sugar  excretion  is  remarkable.  In  many 
cases  there  is  an  entire  disappearance  of  the  sugar  from  the  urine  in  three  or 
four  days.  In  cases  in  which  the  urine  becomes  free  from  sugar  gradually 
increasing  quantities  of  starch  up  to  20,  50,  and  100  grams  are  added  daily. 
White  bread  contains  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  starch.  The  effect  of  the  non-carbo- 
hydrate diet  is  to  improve  the  metalmlic  functions  so  that  the  system  can 
warehouse  considerable  quantities  of  carbohydrates  without  sugar  appearing 
in  the  urine. 

In  cases  in  which  a  standard  diet  is  not  ordered  it  is  well  to  begin  cutting 
off  article  by  article  until  the  sugar  disappeai-s  from  the  urine.  Within  a 
month  or  two  the  patient  may  be  allowed  a  more  literal  diet,  testing  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  food. 

Tlie  oatmeal  diet,  introduced  by  von  Xoorden,  is  most  excellent,  particu- 
larly in  the  severer  forms.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  grams  of  oatmeal,  the  same 
amount  of  butter  and  the  whites  of  six  or  eight  eggs  constitute  the  day's  food. 
The  oatmeal  is  cooked  for  two  hours,  and  the  butter  and  albumin  stirred  in. 
It  may  be  taken  in  four  portions  during  the  day.  Coffee,  tea,  or  whisky  and 
water  may  be  taken  with  it. 

Fasting  Treatmfttf. — From  Xaunyn  (o  Nellis  Foster  authors  have  recog- 
nized the  value  of  fasting  days,  but,  based  on  careful  and  elaborate  experiments, 
F.  M.  Alien  has  introduced  prolonged  fasting  followed  by  a  low  diet,  as  a  sys- 
tematic treatment.  Control  and  education  of  the  patient  are  essential  factors. 
So  far  the  reports  are  favorable:  of  42  patients  treated  by  Allen,  all  severe 
forms  and  many  young,  7  died ;  of  55  cases  treated  by  Joslin,  6  died.    Greet  en- 
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tliQsIasm  is  expressed.  "At  one  stroke  the  patient  is  delivered  from  medicines, 
patent  and  othoruise,  sham  kind»  of  treatment,  gluten  breads,  and  in  09  cases 
out  of  100  of  alkalis''  (Joslin).  As  a  rule  tiie  patients  stand  the  fat;ting  well. 
The  patient  is  put  to  bod,  the  treatment  explained,  a  note-book  and  a  diet- 
card  given,  and  he  is  taught  to  test  the  urine.  Tlie  following  are  the  steps 
in  the  treatment,  which  I  take  from  the  papers  of  Allen  and  of  Joslin. 

(1)  Determine  the  glycosuria  and  ketonuria  on  an  ordinary  diet  for  two 
days. 

(2)  Fasting,  the  patient  should  be  in  bed  in  charge  of  an  intelligent  nurse; 
no  food  is  given  until  the  urine  is  sugar-free  and  acid-free.  The  time  ranges 
from  two  to  five  days.  Water  is  given  freely,  and  tea  and  coffee.  Alcohol  in 
small  doses  may  be  taken  every  three  hours.  If  after  two  days  fasting  the 
sugar  persists  give  300  c.e,  of  clear  meat  broth  in  divided  doses.  Once  the 
urine  is  sugar-free  and  acid-free  the  second  part  of  the  treatment  is  begun, 
to  determine  the  lowest  grade  of  nutrition  at  which  the  patient  can  live  in 
comfort  without  glycosuria  and  ketonuria.  Here  the  intelligent  co-operation 
of  the  patient  is  essential. 

(3)  Carbohydrate  tolerance.  When  a  S-i-hour  specimen  of  the  urine  is 
free,  give  ISO  grams  of  the  5  per  cent,  vegetables  (see  annexed  list)  and  con- 
tinue to  add  5  grams  of  carbohydrate  daily  up  to  20  grams ;  and  then  5  grams 
every  other  day,  passing  through  the  5,  10  and  15  per  cent,  vegetables,  and 
fi,  10  and  15  per  cent,  fruits  (see  list).  Of  the  more  starchy  foods,  potatoes, 
or  oatmeal  may  be  used,  and  then  bread,  if  sugar  does  not  reappear, 

(4)  Protein  tolerance.  When  the  urine  is  sugar-free  for  two  days  add 
20  grams  of  protein— 3  epgs— and  then  five  grams  of  meat  daily  until  the 
patient  is  getting  1  gram  of  protein  per  kilogram  of  body  weight.  It  may  even 
be  raised  to  1.5  gram  per  kilo  of  weight. 

(5)  Fat  tolerance.  A  small  amount  of  fat  is  in  the  meat  and  eggs.  Later 
add  25  grams  daily  until  the  patient  ceases  to  lose  weight.  Bacon,  butter 
and  oil  may  be  used. 

(6)  Re-appearance  of  sugar  calls  for  a  fasting  day  and  a  return  to  the  low 
diet, 

(7)  Days  of  Reduced  Diet.  In  every  case  it  is  well  to  restrict  the  diet  on 
one  day  a  week.  When  the  tolerance  is  less  than  20  grams  of  carbohydrates 
daily  the  patient  should  fast  one  day  in  seven.  In  mild  ca^^cs  tiie  carbohjdrate 
ahould  be  reduced  to  one-half  or  one-third  of  the  usual  amount.  A  day  when 
only  eggs  and  5  per  cent,  vegetables  are  taken  is  an  odvantiige,  or  a  day  on 
which  nothing  but  broth  is  allowed,  Tiie  lower  the  carbohydrate  tolerance 
the  greater  the  importance  of  a  fast  day. 

Each  case  must  be  dealt  with  separately,  and  the  number  of  calories  given 
is  to  be  gauged  by  the  absence  of  glycosuria  and  ketonuria,  not  by  the  state 
of  the  nutrition  which  has  often  to  be  kept  permanently  low.  Alkalis  mav  be 
given  for  the  first  few  day.s  of  the  fa,=t,  particularly  if  coma  seems  imminent, 
but  under  the  fasting  treatment  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  their 
administration.  The  patient  is  encouraged  to  feel  that  the  treatment  is  largely 
in  hia  own  hands. 

Medicixal  Treatmest. — Opium  alone  stands  the  test  of  experience  as 
a  remedy  capable  of  limiting  the  progress  of  the  disease,  Codeia  is  less  con- 
stipating than  morphia,     A  patient  may  begin  with  half  a  grain  three  times 
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QUANTITY  OF  FOOD  Required  by  a  Severe  Diabetic  Patieot  Weighing  60  kilograms. 
(Joalin.) 

Food  QuaHTiTv  Gi»Ma  CiLoaics  kh  Orah  Tothl  CaLonica 

Carbohydrate 10  i  « 

Proi«lB 75  4  300 

Fat 150  e  l.aso 

Almhol IS  T  105 

1,795 

STRICT  DIET.     (Foods  without  sugar.)    Meats,  Poultry,  Game,  Fish,  Clear  Soups, 
Gelatine,  Eggs,  Butter,  OHve  OH,  Coffee,  Tea  and  Cracked  Cocoa. 


o  Content  of  CtusoHToa 


5',!,   + 
Lettuce                          CauLiflowtr 

W     Endive                           Pum^ddh 

10%   + 
OnLon. 
Squanh 

15%   + 
GmnPeaT 
Anii^baluia 

B^M^Sanmi 

Ripe  OUvB<  (30  per  Mot.  tat) 

1 

Strawberriea 

Cherrie, 
CurranU 

?.=.. 

-     Bntlemuta 

* 

Peanut! 

OHtauta 

13  ri.h"K,                                        1 

PAT    CARSOHYDHATES      CALORIES 


Meat  (uDoooked'j 
"      (eoolied).. 


OttDca  (on) 

Grape  Fruit  (onel 

VrceUblei  fiun  9-6%  (rou 


jm  7  calorie*.  body  weight. 

Chart  XV.— Diabetic  Food  Tables.     (Joslin.) 


ilorlei  per  kUomun 
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a  day,  which  may  be  gradually  increased  to  G  or  8  grains  in  the  twenty-four 
houre.  Xot  much  effect  ia  noticed  unices  the  patient  is  on  a  rigid  diet.  When 
the  sugar  is  reducai  to  a  minimum,  or  is  ahacnt,  the  opium  should  be  gradu- 
ally withdrawn.  The  patients  not  only  bear  well  these  large  doses  of  the  drug, 
but  they  stand  its  gradual  reduction. 

Glycerine  extracts  of  the  pancreas  and  glycoljiic  ferments  have  been  used 
but  without  satisfactory  results.  Tlic  worst  vagaries  of  hormonic  therapy  have 
of  late  been  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  diabetes. 

Of  the  complications,  the  pntrtliis  and  eczema  are  best  treated  by  cooling 
■  lotions  of  boric  acid  or  hj-posulphite  of  soda  (1  ounce;  water,  1  quart),  or 
the  use  of  ichtbyol  and  lanolin  ointuiont. 

The  bowels  should  he  kept  open  and  the  urine  tei^ted  at  short  intervals  for 
acetone  and  diacetic  acid — the  derivatives  of  j8-o.\y butyric  acid. 

Coma. — The  preiwnce  of  acetone  and  diacetic  acid  is  a  sign  for  reduction 
in  the  diet,  especially  carbohydrates  and  fats.  If  sugar  is  present  fasting  is 
usually  indiciited.  If  signs  of  coma  are  present  fasting  should  be  begun  at 
once,  as  outlined  above.  The  use  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  very  large  doses 
ia  recommended  to  neutralize  the  acid  intoxication.  It  may  be  used  intra- 
venously; as  much  as  80  grams  have  been  injected.  The  solution  used  for 
intravenous  injection  ia  a  1  to  2  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate  in 
normal  salt  solution,  made  from  freshly  distilled  water.  A  litre  may  be 
jnjected  slowly  into  a  vein  every  six  hours  in  desperate  cases.  In  the  less 
serious  cases  administration  should  be  by  mouth,  or  mouth  and  rectum.  The 
sodium  bicarbonate  should  be  pushed  until  the  urine  is  alkaline,  and  as  much 
as  100  grams  given  daily.  All  diabetics  with  a  marked  diacetic  acid  reaction 
in  the  urine  should  be  placed  on  sodium  bicarbonate.  By  the  "Murphy  drip" 
method  large  amounts  of  alkali  and  fluid  may  be  introduced.  The  bowels 
of  a  diabetic  patient  should  be  kept  acting  freely,  as  constipation  is  believed 
to  predispose  to  the  development  of  coma. 

m.     DIABETES  INSIPIDUS 

Deflnition. — A  chronic  affection  characterized  by  the  passage  of  large 
quantities  of  normal  urine  of  low  specific  gravity. 

The  condition  is  to  be  distinguished  from  diuresis  or  polyuria,  which  is 
a  frequent  symptom  in  hysteria,  in  Bright's  disease,  and  occasionally  in  cere- 
bral or  other  affections.  Willis  in  1674  first  recognized  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  eaccharine  and  non-saccharine  form  of  diabetes. 

Etiolt^y, — The  disease  is  most  common  in  young  persons.  Of  the  85  cases 
collected  by  Strauss,  9  were  under  five  years;  12  between  five  and  ten  years; 
36  between  ten  and  twenty-five  years.  Males  are  more  frequently  attacked 
than  females.  The  affection  may  be  congenital.  A  hereditary  tendency  has 
been  noted  in  many  instances,  the  most  extraordinary  of  which  has  been 
reported  by  Weil.  Of  91  members  in  four  generations,  23  had  persistent 
polyuria  without  any  deterioration  in  health. 

Clinical  ClaHlfloation. — There  are  two  forms :  primary  or  idiopathic,  in 
which  there  is  no  evident  organic  basis,  and  secondary  or  symptomatic,  in 
which  there  is  evidence  of  disease  in  the  brain  or  elsewhere.  Of  9  cases  re- 
ported from  my  clinic  by  Futcher,  4  belonged  to  the  former  and  5  to  the 
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latter  group.  Trousseau  stated  that  the  parents  of  children  with  diabetes 
insipidus  frequently  have  ghcosuria  or  albuminuria.  The  disease  has  fol- 
lowed rapidly  the  copious  drinking  of  cold  water,  or  a  drinking  bout,  or  has 
set  in  during  the  convalescence  from  an  acute  di^ase. 

The  secondary  or  symptomatic  form  is  almost  always  associated  with 
injury  or  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  traumatism  to  the  head  or,  in  some 
cases,  to  the  trunk.  It  occurs  in  30  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  according  to  Stoer- 
mer.  Tumors  of  the  brain,  lesions  of  the  medulla  and  of  the  hypophysis  (with 
dystrophia  adiposo-genitalis)  and  hfcmorrhage  are  found,  but  above  all  syphilis, 
present  in  5  of  9  cases  in  my  clinic.  The  lesion  is  usually  at  the  base,  and 
meningitic.  Hemianopsia  is  present  in  a  number  of  these  cases;  it  occurred 
in  2  of  Futcher's  series.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  lesions  should  involve 
the  medulla.  It  has  been  met  with  in  spinal  cord  lesions.  In  tumors  and 
aneurisms  in  the  abdomen,  in  tuberculous  peritonitis,  and  in  carcinoma  there 
may  be  excessive  polyuria.  The  condition  of  the  pituitary  gland  should  be 
studied  in  the  so-called  idiopathic  cases. 

The  moat  reasonable  view  of  the  production  of  the  polyuria  is  that  it 
results  from  &  vasomotor  disturbance  of  the  renal  vessels,  due  either  to  local 
"irritation,  as  in  a  case  of  abdominal  tumor,  to  central  disturbance  in  cases 
of  brain-lesion,  or  to  functional  irritation  of  the  centre  in  the  medulla,  giving 
rise  to  continuous  renal  congestion.  In  some  cases  the  functional  capacity  of 
the  kidney  to  eliminate  salt  and  urea  is  diminished. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — There  are  no  constant  anatomical  lesions.  The  ih'if- 
neys  have  been  found  enlarged  and  congested.  The  bladder  has  been  found 
hypertrophied.  Dilatation  of  the  ureters  and  of  the  pelves  of  the  kidneys  has 
been  present.  Death  has  not  infrequently  resulted  from  chronic  pulmonary 
disease.    Very  varied  lesions  have  been  met  with  in  the  nervous  system. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  may  come  on  rapidly,  as  after  a  fright  or  an 
injury;  more  commonly  it  is  gradual.  A  copious  secretion  of  urine,  with 
increased  thirst,  is  the  prominent  feature  of  the  disease.  The  amount  of 
urine  in  the  twenty-four  hours  may  range  from  20  to  40  pints,  or  even  more. 
Trousseau  speaks  of  a  patient  who  consumed  60  pints  of  fluid  daily  and 
passed  about  56  pints  of  urine  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  two  of  our 
cases  the  amount  passed  was  greater  than  that  ingested  in  liquids  and  solids. 
The  specific  gravity  is  low,  1.001  to  1.005;  the  color  is  extremely  pale  and 
watery.  The  total  solid  constituents  may  not  be  reduced.  The  amount  of 
urea  has  sometimes  been  found  in  excess.  Abnormal  ingredients  are  rare. 
Muscle-sugar,  inosite,  has  been  occasionally  found.  Albumin  is  rare.'  Traces 
of  sugar  have  been  met  with.  Naturally,  with  the  passage  of  such  enormous 
quantities  of  urine,  there  is  a  proportionate  thirst,  and  the  only  inconvenience 
of  the  disease  is  the  necessity  for  frequent  micturition  and  frequent  drinking. 
The  appetite  is  usually  good,  rarely  excessive  as  in  diabetes  mellitus;  but 
Trousseau  tells  of  the  terror  inspired  by  one  of  his  patients  in  the  keepers  of 
those  eating-houses  where  bread  was  allowed  without  extra  charge  to  the 
extent  of  each  customer's  wishes,  and  says  that  the  man  was  paid  to  stay 
away.  The  patients  may  be  well  nourished  and  healthy-looking.  The  disease 
in  many  instances  does  not  appear  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  general 
health.  The  perspiration  is  naturally  slight  and  the  skin  is  harsh.  The 
amount  of  saliva  is  small  and  the  mouth  usually  dry.     The  tolerance  of  al- 
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cohol  is  remarkable,  and  patients  have  been  known  to  take  a  couple  of  pints 
of  brandy,  or  a  dozen  or  more  bottles  of  wine,  in  the  day. 

Conne. — The  course  depends  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  primary 
trouble.  SometimeB,  with  organic  disease,  either  cerebral  or  abdominal,  the 
general  health  is  much  impaired ;  the  patient  becomes  thin,  and  rapidly  loses 
strength.  In  the  essential  or  idiopathic  cases  good  health  may  be  maintained 
for  an  indefinite  period,  and  the  affection  has  been  known  to  persist  for  fifty 
years.  Death  usually  results  from  some  intercurrent  affection.  Spontaneous 
cure  may  take  place. 

Pil^mii. — A  low  specific  gravity  and  the  absence  of  sugar  in  the  urine 
distinguish  the  disease  from  diabetes  mellitua.  Hysterical  polyuria  may 
Bometimee  simulate  it  very  closely.  The  amount  of  urine  excreted  may  be 
enormous,  and  only  the  development  of  other  hysterical  manifestations  may 
enable  the  diagnosis  to  be  made.  This  condition  is,  however,  always  transi- 
tory. 

In  certain  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  a  very  large  amount  of  urine 
of  low  specific  gravity  may  be  passed,  but  the  presence  of  albumin  and  of 
hyaline  casts  and  the  existence  of  heightened  arterial  tension,  stiff  vessels, 
and  hypertrophied  left  ventricle  make  the  diagnosis  easy. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  is  not  satisfactory.  No  attempt  should  be 
made  to  reduce  the  amount  of  liquid.  In  some  cases  gradual  reduction  of  the 
protein  and  salt  intake  ia  useful.  This  should  be  done  gradually.  Opium 
is  highly  recommended,  but  is  of  doubtful  service.  The  preparations  of  valer- 
ian may  be  tried;  either  the  powdered  root,  beginning  with  5  grains  (0.3  gm.) 
three  times  a  day,  and  increasing  until  2  drachma  (8  gm.)  are  taken  in  the  day, 
or  the  valerianate  of  zinc,  in  15-grain  (1  gm.)  doses,  gradually  increased  to 
30  grains  (2  gm.),  three  times  a  day.  Theocin  is  sometimes  useful  in  doses  of 
5  grains  (0.3  gm.)  three  times  a  day.  Antisyphilitic  treatment  should  be 
thoroughly  tried  in  patients  with  a  auspicious  history  or  a  positive  Wassermann 
reaction.    Electricity  may  be  used, 

IV.    KICKETS  (BHAOHTFIS) 

Definition. — A  disease  of  infants,  characterized  by  impaired  nntrition  of 
the  entire  body  and  alterations  in  the  growing  bones. 

Qlisson,  the  anatomist  of  the  liver,  accurately  described  the  disease  in 
1650.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  old  English  word  wHckken,  to  twist. 
Glisson  suggested  to  change  the  name  to  rhachitis,  from  the  Greek,  ptix'^t 
the  spine,  as  it  was  one  of  the  first  parts  affected,  and  also  from  the  sim- 
ilarity in  the  sound  to  rickets. 

Etiology. — Bickets  exists  in  all  parta  of  the  world,  but  is  particularly 
marked  among  the  poor  of  the  larger  cities,  who  are  badly  housed  and  ill  fed. 
It  is  much  more  common  in  Europe  than  in  America.  In  Vienna  and  London 
from  50  to  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  at  the  clinics  present  signs  of 
rickets.  It  is  a  comparatively  rare  disease  in  Canada.  In  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  it  is  very  prevalent,  particularly  among  the  children  of  the 
negro  and  of  the  Italian  races.  Want  of  sunlight,  impure  air,  confinement, 
and  lack  of  exercise  are  important  factors.  Prolonged  lactation  and  duckling 
the  child  during  pregnancy  are  accessory  influences  in  some  cases. 
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There  is  no  evidence  that  the  diBease  is  hereditary. 

Bickete  affects  male  and  female  children  equally.  It  is  a  disease  of  the 
first  aad  eecond  years  of  life,  rarely  beginning  before  the  sixth  month.  Jenner 
has  deecribed  a  late  rickets,  in  which  form  the  disease  may  not  appear  until 
the  aintb  or  even  until  the  twelfth  year,  or  later  (the  osteomalacia  of  puberty). 
A  faulty  diet  is  a  factor  in  the  production  of  the  disease.  Like  scurry,  rickets 
may  be  found  in  the  families  of  the  wealthy  under  perfect  hygienic  conditions. 
It  is  most  common  in  children  fed  on  condensed  milk,  the  various  proprietary 
foods,  cow's  milk,  and  food  rich  in  starches.  "An  analysis  of  the  foods  on 
which  rickets  is  most  frequently  and  certainly  produced  shows  invariably  a 
deficiency  in  two  of  the  chief  elements  so  plentiful  in  the  standard  food  of 
young  animals— namely,  animal  fat  and  proteid"  (Cheadle).  Bland  Sutton's 
Interesting  experiment  with  the  lion's  cubs  at  the  "Zoo"  illustrates  this  point. 
When  milk,  pounded  bones,  and  cod-liver  oil  were  added  to  the  meat  diet  the 
rickets  disappeared,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  society  the 
cubs  were  reared.  Associated  with  the  defect  in  food  is  a  lack  of  proper 
assimilation  of  the  lime  salts. 

Xotbid  Anatomy, — Glisson's  original  description  of  the  external  appear- 
ances of  the  body  of  a  rickety  child  is  remarkably  complete;  indeed,  the  entire 
monograph  is  an  enduring  monument  to  the  skill  and  powers  of  observation 
of  this  great  physician.  "(1)  An  irregular  or  unusual  proportion  of  its 
parts.  The  head  is  evidently  larger  than  normal,  and  the  face  fatter  in  respect 
to  the  other  parts.  .  .  .  (2)  The  external  members  and  muscles  of  the 
whole  body  are  seen  to  be  delicate  and  emaciated,  as  though  consumed  by 
atrophy  or  tabes,  and  this  {so  far  as  we  know)  is  always  observed  in  those 
dead  of  this  affection.  (3)  The  whole  skin,  both  the  true  and  the  fleshy  and 
fatty  layers,  is  flaccid  and  rather  pendulous,  like  a  loose  glove,  so  that  you 
think  it  could  hold  much  more  flesh,  (4)  About  the  joints,  especially  in  the 
wrists  and  ankles,  there  are  certain  protuberances  which,  if  opened,  are  seen 
to  arise,  not  in  the  fleshy  or  membranous  parts,  but  in  the  ends  of  the  bones 
themselves,  especially  in  their  epiphyses.  (5)  The  joints,  limbs,  and  habitus 
of  all  these  external  parts  are  Less  flrm  and  rigid,  less  inflexible  than  in  other 
dead  bodies,  and  the  neck  scarcely  becomes  rigid,  a  frigore,  post  mortem,  or 
to  a  less  extent  than  in  other  cadavers.  (6)  The  chest  externally  is  thin  and 
much  narrowed,  especially  beneath  the  scapulse,  as  though  compressed  from 
the  sides,  and  the  sternum  accuminated  like  the  keel  of  a  ship  or  the  bremt  of 
a  fowl.  (7)  The  ends  of  the  ribs  which  join  with  the  cartilages  of  the  sternum 
are  nodular,  like  the  ends  of  the  wrists  and  ankles." 

He  also  describes  the  prominent  abdomen,  the  enlarged  liver,  and  the 
changes  in  the  mesenteric  glands. 

The  bones  show  the  most  important  changes,  particularly  the  ends  of  the 
long  bones  and  the  ribs.  Between  the  shaft  and  epiphyses  a  slight  bulging 
is  apparent,  and  on  section  the  zone  of  proliferation,  which  normally  is 
represented  by  two  narrow  bands,  is  greatly  thickened,  bluish  in  color,  more 
irregular  in  outline,  and  very  much  softer.  The  width  of  this  cushion  of 
cartilage  varies  from  5  to  15  iutd.  The  line  of  ossification  is  also  irregular 
and  more  spongy  and  vascular  than  normal.  The  periosteum  strips  off  very 
readily  from  the  shaft,  and  beneath  it  there  may  be  a  spongy  tissue  not  unlike 
decalcified  bone.     The  practical  outcome  of  these  changes  is  an  imperfect 
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OBBificatioQ,  BO  that  the  bone  has  neither  the  natural  rate  of  grovth  nor  the 
normal  firmness.  In  the  craninm  there  may  be  large  areas,  particularly  in 
the  parieto-occipital  region,  in  which  the  ossification  is  delayed,  producing 
the  so-called  cranio-tabes,  so  that  the  hone  yields  readily  to  pressure  with 
the  finger.  There  are  localized  depressed  spots  of  atrophy,  which,  on  pressure, 
give  the  so-called  "parchment  crackling."  Flat  hyperostoses  arise  on  the  outer 
table,  particularly  on  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones,  producing  the  character- 
istic broad  forehead  with  prominent  frontal  eminences,  a  condition  sometimes 
mistaken  for  hydrocephalus. 

Kassowitz,  the  leading  authority  on  the  anatomy  of  rickets,  regards  the 
hypenemia  of  the  periosteum,  the  marrow,  the  cartilage,  and  of  the  bone  itself 
as  the  primary  lesion,  out  of  which  all  the  others  arise.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Olisson  attributed  rickets  to  disturbed  nutrition  by  arterial  blood, 
and  believed  the  changes  in  the  long  bones  to  be  due  to  excessive  vascularity. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  rickety  bones  shows  a  marked  diminution  in  the 
calcareous  salts,  which  may  be  as  low  as  25  or  35  per  cent. 

The  liver  and  spleen  are  usually  enlarged,  and  sometimes  the  mesentenc 
glands.  As  Gee  suggested,  these  conditions  probably  result  from  the  general 
state  of  the  health  associated  with  rickets.  Ben^ke  has  described  a  relative 
increase  in  the  Bize  of  the  "arteries  in  rickets. 

Symptomi. — The  disease  comes  on  insidiously  about  the  period  of  denti- 
tion, before  the  child  begins  to  walk.  Mild  grades  of  it  are  often  overlooked. 
In  many  cases  digestive  disturbances  precede  the  appearance  of  the  charac- 
teristic  lesions,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  child  is  markedly  impaired.  There  is 
usually  slight  fever,  the  child  is  irritable  and  restloPB,  and  alecps  hadly.  If  he 
has  already  walked,  he  now  shows  a  marked  disinclination  to  do  so,  and  seems 
feeble  and  unsteady  in  his  gait.  Sir  William  Jenncr  called  attention  to  three 
general  symptoms  of  great  importance:  Firpt,  a  diffuee  soreness  of  the  body, 
so  that  the  child  cries  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  move  it,  and  prefers  to  keep 
perfectly  still.  Secondly,  slight  fever  (100°  to  101.5°  F.),  with  nocturnal 
restlessness,  and  a  tendency  to  throw  off  the  bedclothes.  This  may  be  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  general  sensitiveness  is  such  that  even  their  weight 
may  be  distressing.  And,  thirdly,  profuse  sweating,  particularly  about  the 
head  and  neck,  so  that  in  the  morning  the  pillow  is  found  soaked  with  per- 
spiration. 

The  tissues  become  soft  and  flabby;  the  skin  is  pale;  and  from  a  healthy, 
plump  condition  the  child  becomes  puny  and  feeble.  The  muscular  weakness 
may  be  marked,  particularly  in  the  legs,  and  paralysis  may  be  suspected.  This 
so-called  pseudo-paresis  of  rickets  results  in  part  from  the  flabby,  weak  con- 
iition  of  the  legs  and  in  part  from  the  pain  associated  with  the  movements. 
Coincident  with,  or  following  closely  upon,  the  general  symptoms  the  charac- 
teriatic  skeletal  lesions  are  observed.  Among  the  first  of  these  to  appear  are 
the  changes  in  the  ribs,  at  the  junction  of  the  bone  with  the  cartilage,  forming 
the  BO'^alled  rickety  rosary.  When  the  child  is  thin  these  nodules  may  he 
distinctly  seen,  and  in  any  case  can  be  easily  made  out  by  touch.  They  very 
rarely  appear  before  the  third  month.  They  may  increase  in  siKc  up  to  the 
second  year,  and  are  rarely  seen  after  the  fiflli  year.  The  (liorax  undergoes 
important  change)'.  JuA  outside  the  junclinn  of  Hie  cartilageti  with  the  ribs 
there  is  an  oblique,  shallow  depression  extending  downward  and  outward. 
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A  transveree  curve,  sometimes  called  HarriBon's  groove,  passes  outward  from 
the  level  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  toward  the  axilla,  and  may  be  deepened  at 
each  inspiration.  It  is  rendered  more  prominent  by  the  everaion  and  promi- 
nence of  the  costal  border.  The  sternum  projects^  particularly  in  its  lowei- 
half,  forming  the  so-called  pigeon  or  chicken  breast.  These  changes  in  the 
thorax  are  not  peculiar,  however,  to  rickets,  and  are  much  more  commonly 
associated  with  hypertrophy  of  the  tonaila,  or  any  trouble  which  interferes 
with  the  free  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs.  The  spine  is  often  curved  pos- 
teriorly, the  processes  are  prominent ;  lateral  curvature  is  not  bo  common. 

The  head  of  a  rickety  child  usually  looka  large  in  proprortion  both  to  the 
body  and  the  face,  and  the  fontanclles  remain  open  for  a  long  time.  There  are 
areas,  particularly  in  the  parieto-occipital  regions,  in  which  ossification  is 
imperfect;  and  the  bone  may  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  a  condition 
to  which  the  term  crania-tabes  has  been  given,  Coincidentiy  with  this,  hyper- 
plasia proceeds  in  the  frontal  and  parietal  eminences,  so  that  these  portions  of 
the  skull  increase  in  thickness,  and  may  form  irregular  boss^.  In  one  type 
the  skull  may  be  large  and  elongated,  with  the  top  considerably  flattened.  In 
another,  and  perhaps  more  common,  case  the  Bhape  of  the  Bkull,  when  seen 
from  above,  is  rectangular— the  caput  quadratum.  The  skull  looks  large  in 
proportion  to  the  face.  The  forehead  is  broad  and  square,  and  the  frontal 
eminences  marked.  The  anterior  fontanelle  is  late  in  closing,  and  may  remain 
open  until  the  third  or  fourth  year.  The  skin  is  thin,  the  veins  are  full  and 
prominent,  and  the  hair  is  often  nibbed  from  the  back  of  the  skull. 

On  placing  the  ear  over  the  anterior  fontanelle,  or  in  the  temporal  region, 
a  systolic  murmur  may  frequently  be  heard.  This  condition,  first  described 
by  John  D.  Fisher,  of  Boston,  in  1833,  ia  heard  with  the  greatest  frequency 
in  rickets,  but  its  presence  and  persistence  in  perfectly  healthy  infanta  have 
been  amply  demonstrated.  The  murmur  is  rarely  present  after  the  fifth  year, 
A  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  systolic  brain  murmur  may  prevent  errors. 
A  case  has  Ix'cn  reported  as  an  instance  of  tumor  of  tlic  brain. 

Changes  occur  in  the  bones  of  the  fai-e,  chiefly  in  the  maxilUe,  which  are 
reduced  in  size.  The  normal  process  of  dentition  is  much  disturbed;  indeed, 
late  teething  is  one  of  the  marked  features  in  rickets.  The  teeth  which  appear 
may  be  small  and  badly  formed. 

In  the  upper  limbs  changes  in  the  Bcapulse  are  not  common.  The  clavicle 
may  be  thickened  at  the  sternal  end,  and  there  may  be  thickening  near  the 
attachment  of  the  sterno-clcido  muscle.  The  most  noticeable  changes  are 
at  the  lower  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  The  enlargement  is  at  the  junction- 
area  of  the  shaft  and  epiphj'sis.  Less  evident  enlargements  may  occur  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  humerus.  In  severe  cases  the  natural  shape  of  the  bones 
of  the  arm  may  be  much  altered,  since  they  have  had  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  child  in  crawling  on  the  floor.  The  changes  in  the  pelvis  are  of  special 
importance,  particularly  in  female  children,  as  in  extreme  cases  they  lead  to 
great  deformity,  with  narrowing.  In  the  legs,  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  first 
becomes  enlarged ;  and  In  slight  cases  it  may  alone  be  affected.  In  the  severe 
forma  the  upper  end  of  the  hone,  the  corresponding  parts  of  tlie  fibula,  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  femur  become  greatly  thickened.  If  the  child  walks, 
slight  bowing  of  the  tibia;  inevitahly  results.  In  more  advanced  cases  the 
tibie,  and  even  the  femora,  may  be  arched  forward.    In  other  instances  the 
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oondition  of  knock-knee  occurs.  UnqueBtionabiy  tlie  chief  cause  of  theae 
defnmiitiee  is  the  weight  of  the  body  in  walking,  hut  muscular  action  takes 
part  in  it.  The  green-stick  fracture  is  not  uncommon  in  the  soft  boues  of 
rickets. 

These  changes  in  the  skeleton  proceed  slowly,  and  the  general  itymptoma 
vary  a  good  deal  with  their  progress.  The  child  becomes  more  or  less  ema- 
ciated, though  "fat  rickets"  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  a  child  may  be 
well  nourished  but  "pasty"  and  flabby.  Fever  is  not  constant,  but  in  actively 
progressing  changes  in  the  bone  there  ie  usually  a  slight  pyrexia.  The  abdo- 
men is  large,  "pot-bellied,"  due  partly  to  flatulent  distention,  partly  to  en- 
largement of  the  liver,  and  in  severe  cases  to  diminution  of  the  volume  of 
the  thorax.  The  spleen  is  often  enlarged  and  readily  palpable.  The  urine  is 
stated  to  contain  an  excess  of  lime  salts.  There  is  usually  slight  anemia,  the 
hemoglobin  is  absolulefy  and  relatively  decreased;  a  leucocytosis  may  or  may 
not  be  present;  it  is  more  common  with  enlargement  of  the  spleen  (Morse). 
Many  rickety  children  show  marked  nervous  symptoms;  irritability,  peevish- 
ness, and  sleeplesgness  are  constantly  present.  Jenner  called  attention  to  the 
close  relationship  which  existed  between  rickets  and  infantile  convulsions, 
particularly  to  the  fits  which  occur  after  the  sixth  month.  Tetany  is  by  no 
means  uncommon.  It  involves  most  frequently  the  arms  and  hands;  oc- 
casionally the  legs  as  well.  Laryngismus  stridulus  is  a  common  complication, 
and  though  not,  as  some  state,  invariably  associated,  yet  it  is  certainly  much 
more  frequent  in  rickety  than  in  other  children.  Severe  rickets  interferes 
seriously  with  the  growth  of  a  child.  Extreme  exannples  of  rickety  dwarfs 
are  not  uncommon.  Acute  rickets,  so-called,  is  in  reality  a  manifestation  of 
scurvy  and  will  be  described  with  that  disease. 

pTOgnosii. — The  disease  is  never  in  itself  fatal,  hut  the  condition  of  the 
child  is  such  that  it  is  readily  carried  off  by  intercurrent  affections,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Spasm  of  the  larynx  and  convulsions 
occasionally  cause  death.  In  females  the  deformity  of  the  pelvis  is  serious, 
as  it  may  lead  to  difficulties  in  parturition. 

Treafanent — The  better  the  condition  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy  the 
less  likelihood  is  there  of  the  development  of  rieketa  in  the  child.  Rapidly 
repeated  pregnancies  and  suckling  of  a  child  during  pregnancy  seem  impor- 
tant factors  in  the  production  of  the  disease.  Of  the  general  treatment,  at- 
tention to  the  feeding  of  the  child  is  the  first  consideration.  If  the  mother 
is  unhealthy,  or  cannot  from  any  cause  nurse  the  child,  a  suitable  wet-nurse 
should  be  provided,  or  the  child  must  he  artificially  fed,  in  which  case  cow's 
milk,  diluted  according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  should  constitute  the  chief  food. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  examine  the  condition  of  the  stools,  and  if  curds  are 
present  the  child  is  taking  too  much,  or  it  is  not  sufficiently  diluted.  Barley- 
water  and  carefully  strained  and  well-boiled  oatmeal  gruel  form  excellent  addi- 
tions to  the  milk. 

The  child  should  he  warmly  clad  and  should  be  in  the  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine the  greater  part  of  the  day.  The  child  should  be  bathed  daily  in  warm 
water.  Careful  friction  with  sweet  oil  is  very  advantageous,  and,  if  properly 
performed,  allays  rather  than  aggravates  the  sensitiveness.  Special  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  deformity.  The  child  should  not  he  allowed  to  walk,  and 
for  this  purpose  splints  applied  so  as  to  extend  beyond  the  feet  are  very  ef- 
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fective.  Of  medictnee,  phoephonis  haB  been  warmly  recommended  by  Kasso- 
witz,  and  its  use  is  also  advised  by  Jacohi.  The  ebild  may  be  given  gr.  1/120 
two  or  Hiree  times  a  day,  dissolved  in  olive  oil.  The  best  preparation  in  such 
cases  is  the  elixir  phosphori,  six  to  ten  or  twelve  minims  three  times  a  day 
(Jacobi).  Cod-liver  oil,  in  doses  of  from  a  half  to  one  teaapoonful,  is  very 
advantageous.  The  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  may  be  given  with  the  oil.  The 
digestive  disturbances,  together  with  the  respiratory  and  nervous  coraplica- 
tioDs,  ^ould  receive  appropriate  treatment. 


V.    SCURVY 

{Scoriutvs) 

Definition. — A  disorder  of  metabolism  of  unknown  origin,  characterized  by 
great  debility,  with  angemia,  a  spongy  conditioD  of  the  gome,  and  a  tendency 
to  hEemorrhages. 

Etiology. — The  disease  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  times,  and  has 
prevailed  particularly  in  armies  in  the  field  and  among  sailors  on  long  voy- 
ages.   It  has  been  well  called  "the  calamity  of  sailors." 

From  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  owing  largely  to  the  efforts  of 
Liud  and  to  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  disease  depends, 
scurvy  has  gradually  disappeared  from  the  naval  service.  In  the  mercantile 
marine  cases  still  occasionally  occur,  owing  to  the  lack  of  proper  and  suitable 
food. 

In  parts  of  Bussia  scurvy  is  endemic.  In  the  United  States  scurvy  is  not  a 
very  rare  disease.  To  the  hospitals  in  the  seaport  towns  sailors  are  now  and 
then  admitted  with  it.  In  large  almshouses  outbreaks  occasionally  occur,  A 
very  great  increase  of  foreign  population  of  a  low  grade  has  in  certain  districts 
made  the  disease  not  at  all  uncommon.  In  the  mining  districts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania the  Hungarian,  Bohemian,  and  Italian  settlers  are  not  infrequently 
attacked.  McGrew  has  reported  42  cases  in  Chicago,  limited  entirely  to  Poles. 
He  ascertained  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  the  diet  was  composed 
of  bread,  strong  cofFee,  and  meat.  Occasionally  one  meets  with  scurvy  among 
quite  well-to-do  people.  Some  years  ago  scurvy  was  not  infrequent  in  the 
large  lumbering  camps  in  the  Ottawa  Valley.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
it  has  become  very  rare;  only  302  cases  were  admitted  to  the  Seaman's  Hos- 
pital in  the  twenty-two  years  ending  1896  (Johnson  Smith).  It  is  not  un- 
common in  the  South  African  natives. 

The  cause  is  unknown;  there  are  three  theories  of  the  disease: 

(a)  That  it  is  the  result  of  an  absence  of  those  ingredients  in  the  food 
which  are  supplied  by  fresh  vegetables.  What  these  constituents  are  has  not 
yet  been  deiinitely  determined,  whether  the  potassium  salts  or  the  absence  of 
the  organic  aalta  present  in  fruits  and  vegetables.  Wright  has  brought  forward 
evidence  which  suggests  that  it  may  be  an  acid  intoxication.  That  it  is  not 
due  to  an  absence  of  fresh  vegetables  or  the  salts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  seems 
to  have  been  settled  by  Nansen  and  his  comrades,  who,  living  for  months  under 
the  most  unfavorable  hygienic  surroundings,  but  eating  fresh  bear's  meat  and 
bear's  blood,  escaped  scurvy. 
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(6)  That  it  is  due  to  toxic  materials  in  the  food — some  unknown  organic 
poison  the  product  of  decomposition.  Hoist  and  FrSlich  oppose  this  toxic  view, 
and  maintain  that  the  disease  is  due  to  the  isck  in  the  food  of  nutrient  con- 
stituent* which  BO  far  have  not  been  identified. 

(c)  In  oppoeition  to  these  chemical  views  it  is  urged  that  the  disease 
depends  upon  a  specific  (as  yet  unknown)  micro-organism. 

Other  factors  play  an  important  part,  particularly  physical  and  moral 
influences — overcrowding,  dwelling  in  cold,  damp  quarters,  and  prolonged 
fatigue  under  depressing  influences,  as  during  the  retreat  of  an  army.  Among 
prisoners,  mental  depression  plays  an  important  role.  It  is  stated  that  epi- 
demics of  the  disease  have  broken  out  in  the  French  convict  ships  en  route 
to  New  Caledonia  even  when  the  diet  was  amply  sufficient.  Nostalgia  is  some- 
times an  important  element.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  prolonged  starva- 
tion in  itself  does  not  necessarily  cause  scurvy.  Not  one  of  the  professional 
fastera  of  late  years  has  displayed  any  scorbutic  symptom.  The  disease  attacks 
alt  ages,  but  the  old  are  more  susceptible  to  it.  Sex  hag  no  special  InfluenGe, 
but  during  the  siege  of  Paris  it  was  noted  that  the  males  attacked  were  greatly 
in  e:xcesB  of  the  females. 

Horbid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  changes  are  marked,  though  by  no 
means  specific,  and  are  chiefly  those  associated  with  hemorrhage.  The  blood 
is  dark  and  fluid.  The  microscopic  alterations  are  those  of  a  severe  ansemia, 
without  lencocytosis.  The  skin  shows  the  ecchymoses  evident  during  life. 
There  are  hEemorrhages  into  the  muscles,  and  occasionally  about  or  even  into 
the  joints.  Hemorrhages  occur  in  the  internal  organs,  particularly  on  the 
serous  membranes  and  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  The  gums  are  swollen 
and  Bometimes  ulcerated,  so  that  in  advanced  cases  the  teeth  are  loose  and 
have  even  fallen  out.  Ulcers  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  ileum  and  colon. 
HnmorrbageB  into  the  mucous  membranes  are  extremely  common.  The  spleen 
is  enlarged  and  soft.  Parenchymatous  changes  are  constant  in  the  liver,  kid- 
neys, and  heart. 

STmptomi. — The  disease  is  insidious  in  its  onset  Early  symptoms  are 
loss  in  weight,  progressive  weakness,  and  pallor.  Very  soon  the  gums  are 
noticed  to  be  swollen  and  spongy,  to  bleed  easily,  and  in  extreme  cases  to  pre- 
sent a  fungous  appearance.  These  changes,  regarded  as  characteristic,  are 
sometimes  absent.  The  teeth  may  become  loose  and  even  fall  out.  Actual 
necrosis  of  the  jaw  is  not  common.  The  breath  is  excessively  foul.  The 
tongne  is  swollen,  but  may  be  red  and  not  much  furred.  The  salivary  glands 
are  occasionally  enlarged.  Hcemorrhages  beneath  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  month  are  common.  The  skin  becomes  dry  and  rough,  and  ecchymoses 
■  soon  appear,  first  on  the  legs  and  then  ou  the  arms  and  trunk,  and  particularly 
into  and  about  the  hair-follicles.  They  are  petechial,  but  may  become  larger, 
and  when  subcutaneous  may  cause  distinct  swellings.  In  severe  cases,  par- 
ticularly in  the  legs,  there  may  be  effusion  between  the  periosteum  and  the 
bone,  forming  irregular  nodes,  which  may  break  down  and  form  foul-looking 
sores.  The  slightest  bruise  or  injury  causes  htemorrhages  into  the  injured 
part  QOdema  about  the  ankles  is  common.  The  "scurvy  sclerosis,"  seen 
ofteneet  in  the  legs,  is  a  remarkable  infiltration  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues  and 
mnsclee,  forming  a  brawny  induration,  the  skin  over  which  may  be  blood- 
stained.    Hffimorrhages  from  the  mucous  membranes  are  less  constant  symp- 
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tome;  epistasis  is,  however,  frequent.  Hemoptysis  and  hfematemesie  are 
uncommon.  Hematuria  and  bleeding  from  the  bowela  may  be  present  in 
very  aevere  cases. 

Palpitation  of  the  heart  and  feebleness  and  irregularity  of  the  impulse 
are  prominent  symptomB.  A  hsemic  murmur  can  usually  be  heard  at  the 
base.  Hemorrhagic  infarction  of  the  lungs  and  spleen  haa  been  described. 
Respiratory  symptoms  are  not  common.  The  appetite  is  impaired,  and  owing 
to  the  soreness  of  the  gums  the  patient  is  unable  to  chew  the  food.  Constipa- 
tion is  more  frequent  than  diarrhoea.  The  urine  is  often  albuminous.  The 
changes  in  its  composition  are  not  constant;  the  specific  gravity  is  high;  the 
color  is  deeper.  The  statements  with  reference  to  the  inorganic  constituents 
are  contradictory.  Some  authorities  have  found  the  phosphates  and  potassium 
salts  to  be  deficient;  others  hold  that  they  are  increased. 

There  are  mental  depression,  indilferonce,  in  some  cases  headache,  and 
in  the  later  stages  delirium.  Cases  of  convulsions,  or  hemiplegia,  and  of  men- 
ingeal haemorrhage  have  been  described.  Remarkable  ocular  symptoms  are 
occasionally  met  with,  such  as  night-blindness  or  day-blindneee. 

In  advanced  cases  necrosis  of  the  bones  may  occur,  and  in  young  persons 
even  separation  of  the  epiphyses.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  cartilages 
have  separated  from  the  sternum.  The  callus  of  a  recently  repaired  fracture 
has  been  known  to  undergo  destruction.  Fever  is  not  present,  except  in  the 
later  stages,  or  when  secondary  inflammations  in  the  internal  organs  appear. 
The  temperature  may,  indeed,  be  sometimes  beiow  normal.  Acute  arthritis 
is  an  occasional  complication. 

Diagnosii. — No  difficulty  is  met  in  the  recognition  of  scurvy  when  a  num- 
ber of  persons  are  affected  together.  In  isolated  cases,  however,  the  disease 
is  distinguished  with  difficulty  from  certain  forms  of  purpura.  The  associa- 
tion with  manifest  insufficiency  in  diet,  and  the  rapid  amelioration  with  suit- 
able food,  are  points  by  which  the  diagnosis  can  be  readily  settled. 

Prognosii. — The  outlook  is  good,  unless  the  disease  is  far  advanced  and  the 
conditions  persist  which  lead  to  ita  occurrence.  The  mortality  now  is  rarely 
great.  Death  results  from  gradual  heart-failure,  occasionally  from  sudden 
syncope.  Meningeal  hteniorrhage,  extravasation  into  the  serous  cavities,  en- 
tero-colitifl,  and  other  intercurrent  afTectiona  may  prove  fatal. 

Prophylaxis. — The  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade  require  that  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  antiscorbutic  articles  of  diet  be  taken  on  each  ship;  so  that 
now,  eicept  as  the  result  of  accident,  the  occurrence  of  scurvy  is  rare  in 
sailors. 

Treatment. — The  juice  of  two  or  three  lemons  daily  and  a  diet  of  plenty 
of  meat  and  fresh  vegetables  suffice  to  cure  all  cases  of  scurvy,  unless  far 
advanced.  When  the  stomach  is  much  disordered,  small  quantities  of  scraped 
meat  and  milk  should  be  given  at  short  intervals,  and  the  lemon-juice  in  grad- 
'  ualiy  increasing  quantities.  As  the  patient  gains  in  strength  the  diet  may 
be  more  liberal,  and  he  may  eat  freely  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  water-cresses,  and 
lettuce.  The  stomatitis  is  the  symptom  which  causes  the  greatest  distress. 
A  permanganate  of  potash  or  dilute  carbolic  acid  solution  forms  the  best 
mouth-wash.  Penciling  the  Rwollcn  gums  with  a  tolerably  strong  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  is  very  u.=eful.  The  solution  is  better  than  the  solid  atick, 
as  it  reaches  to  the  crevices  between  the  granulations.    The  constipation  which 


is  80  common  is  beet  treated  vith  large  enemata.    For  other  conditions,  such 
as  htemorrhages  and  ulcerations,  auitable  meaBures  must  be  employed. 

INFANTILE   8CUEVY 
{Barlow's  Disease) 

A  special  form  of  scurvy  occurs  in  children  in  consequence  of  imperfect 
food  supply. 

W.  B.  Cheadle  and  Gee,  in  London,  described  in  very  young  children 
8  cachexia  associated  with  htemorrbage.  Cheadle  regarded  the  cases  as  scurvy 
ingrafted  on  a  rickety  stock.  Gee  called  bis  cases  periosteal  cachexia.  Cases 
had  previously  been  regarded  as  acute  rickets. 

A  few  years  later  Barlow  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  condition  with 
careful  anatomical  observations.  The  affection  is  now  recognized  as  infantile 
scurvy,  and  is  called  Barlow's  disease.  The  American  Psediatric  Society  col- 
lected 379  cases  in  1898  in  the  United  States,  Of  these,  the  hygienic  sur- 
roundings were  good  in  303.  A  majority  of  the  patients  were  under  twelve 
months.  The  proprietary  foods,  particularly  malted  milk  and  condensed  milk, 
seem  to  be  the  most  important  factors  in  producing  the  disease.  There  are 
instances  !□  which  it  has  developed  in  breast-fed  infants,  and  in  others  fed 
on  the  carefully  prepared  milk  of  the  Walker-Gordon  laboratories. 

The  following  clinical  summary  is  taken  from  Barlow's  description: 

"So  long  as  it  is  left  alone  the  child  is  tolerably  quiet;  the  lower  limbs 
are  kept  drawn  up  and  still;  but  when  placed  in  its  bath  or  otherwise  moved 
there  is  continuous  crying,  and  it  soon  becomes  clear  that  the  pain  ia  con- 
nected with  the  lower  limbs.  At  this  period  the  upper  limbs  may  be  touched 
with  impunity,  but  any  attempt  to  move  the  legs  or  thighs  gives  rise  to 
screams.  N^ext,  some  obscure  swelling  may  be  detected,  fiiBt  on  one  lower 
limb,  then  on  the  other,  though  it  ie  not  absolutely  symmetrical.  .  .  .  The 
swelling  is  ill-defined,  but  is  suggestive  of  thickening  round  the  shafts  of  the 
bones,  beginning  above  the  epiphyseal  junctions.  Gradually  the  bulk  of  the 
limbs  affected  becomes  visibly  increased.  .  .  .  The  position  of  the  limbs  be- 
comes somewhat  different  from  what  it  was  at  the  outset.  Instead  of  being 
flexed  they  lie  everted  and  immobile,  in  a  state  of  pseudo-paralysis,  .  .  , 
About  this  time,  if  not  before,  great  weakness  of  the  back  becomes  manifest. 
A  little  swelling  of  one  or  both  scapulae  may  appear,  and  the  upper  limbs 
may  show  changes.  These  are  rarely  so  considerable  as  the  alterations'  in 
the  lower  limbs.  There  may  be  swelling  above  the  wrists,  extending  for  a  short 
distance  up  the  forearm,  and  some  swelling  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  epi- 
physes of  the  humerus.  There  is  symmetry  of  lesions,  but  it  is  not  absolute; 
and  the  limb  affection  is  generally  consecutive,  though  the  involvement  of  one 
limb  follows  very  close  upon  another.  The  joints  are  free.  In  severe  cases 
another  symptom  may  now  be  found — namely,  crepitus  in  the  regions  adjacent 
to  the  junctions  of  the  shafts  with  the  epiphyses.  The  upper  and  lower  ex- 
tremities of  the  femur,  and  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tibia,  are  the  common 
sites  of  such  fractures;  but  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  may  also  be  so 
affected.  ...  A  very  startling  appearance  may  be  observed  at  this  period 
in  the  front  of  the  chest.    The  sternum,  with  the  adjacent  costal  cartilages 
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and  a  email  portion  of  the  contignotis  ribe,  eeeniB  to  have  sunk  bodily  back, 
en  bloc,  as  though  it  had  been  subjected  to  Bome  violence  which  had  fractured 
several  ribs  in  the  front  and  driven  them  l>ack.  Occasionally  thickeniogB  of 
varying  extent  may  be  found  on  the  exterior  of  tiie  vault  of  the  skull,  or 
even  on  some  of  the  bones  of  the  face.  .  .  .  Here  also  must  be  mentioned  a 
remarkable  eye  phenomenon.  There  develops  a  rather  audden  proptosis  of  one 
eyeball,  with  pufKnesB  and  very  slight  staining  of  the  upper  lid.  Within  a 
day  or  two  the  other  eye  presents  similar  appearances,  though  they  may  be  of 
less  severity.  The  ocular  conjunctiva  may  show  a  little  ecchymoais,  or  may 
be  quite  free.  With  respect  to  the  constitutional  symptoms  accompanying  the 
above  series  of  events  the  most  important  feature  is  the  profound  amemia 
which  is  developed.  .  .  .  The  ansemia  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
limb  involvement.  As  the  case  proceeds  there  is  a  certain  earthy-colored  or 
sallow  tint,  which  is  noteworthy  in  severe  cases,  and  when  once  this  is  estab- 
lished bruise-like  ecchymoses  may  appear,  and  more  rarely  small  purpura. 
Emaciation  is  not  a  marked  feature,  but  asthenia  is  extreme  and  suggestive  of 
muscular  failure.  The  temperature  is  very  erratic ;  it  is  often  raised  for  a  day 
or  two,  when  successive  limbs  are  involved,  especially  during  the  tense  stage, 
but  is  rarely  above  101°  or  103°  F.  At  other  times  it  may  be  normal  or  sub- 
normal,"   If  the  teeth  have  appeared  the  gums  may  be  spongy. 

In  young  children  with  difficulty  in  moving  the  lower  limbs,  or  in  whom 
paralysis  is  suspected,  the  condition  should  always  be  looked  for.  What  is 
known  sometimes  as  Parrot's  disease,  or  syphilitic  pseudo-paralysis,  may  be 
confounded  with  it.  In  it  the  loss  of  motion  is  more  or  less  sudden  in  the 
upper  or  lower  limbs,  or  in  both,  due  to  a  solution  of  continuity  and  separa- 
tion of  the  cartilage  at  the  end  of  the  diaphysis.  There  are  usually  crepita- 
tion and  much  pain  on  movement. 

The  essential  lesion  is  a  subperiosteal  blood  extravasation,  which  causes  the 
thickening  and  tenderness  in  the  shafts  of  the  bones.  In  some  instances  there 
is  hiemorrhage  in  the  intramuscular  tissue. 

The  prophylaxis  is  most  important.  The  various  proprietary  forms  of  con- 
densed milk  and  preserved  foods  for  infants  should  not  be  used.  The  fresh 
cow's  milk  should  be  substituted,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  meat-juice  or  gravy 
may  be  given  with  a  little  mashed  potato,  Orange-guice  or  lemon-juice  should 
be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Recovery  is  usually  prompt  and  satis- 
factory, 

VI    OBKSITY 

Definition. — A  disorder  of  metabolism  characterized  by  excessive  deposit 
of  fat  in  the  body, 

Etioliq?. — Corpulence,  an  overgrowth  of  the  bodily  fat,  an  "oily  dropsy," 
as  Byron  termed  it,  is  a  common  condition  which  may  be  a  source  of  great 
bodily  and  mental  distress.  Primarily  it  results  from  inadequate  oxidation 
of  the  food  stuffs,  associated  either  with  excessive  absorption  of  the  materials 
which  produce  fat,  or  with  incomplete  combustion.  Both  factors  probably 
take  part.  It  is  not  always  due  to  excessive  intake  of  food ;  many  stout  per- 
sons are  light  eaters.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  increase 
in  weight  is  directly  due  to  an  excessive  consumption  of  food.     There  is  a 
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marked  hereditary  tendency.     Certain  races  are  prone  to  obesity,  and  women 
are  more  often  affected  than  men. 

Fat  metabolism  is  as  yet  imperfectly  understood;  it  is  under  the  control 
of  the  internal  secretions.  We  see  the  deposition  of  fat  in  connection  with 
many  processes  with  which  the  internal  secretions  are  concerned.  At  puberty 
there  ia  a  great  increase  in  the  fat  deposits,  particularly  of  the  skin.  Follow- 
ing castration  there  is  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  subcutaneous  fat.  Eunuchs 
as  a  rule  are  very  stout.  At  the  menopause  increase  in  weight  is  common, 
and  during  both  pregnancy  and  lactation  the  subcutaneous  fat  may  be  greatly 


In  only  one  point  have  we  positive  knowledge  as  to  the  internal  secretions 
controlling  fat  metabolism.  It  has  been  known  that  tumors  of  the  pituitary 
gland  or  io  its  neighborhood  may  be  a^ociated  with  general  adiposity  and 
sexual  infantilism  (Friilich's  syndrome).  The  studies  of  Gushing  and  his 
students  have  shown  that  the  pituitary  body  controls  carbohydrate  metabolism, 
and  that  with  the  removal  of  the  posterior  lobe  there  is  a  great  increase  in  tlie 
body  weight.  There  seems  to  be  a  definite  hypophysial  syndrome  of  increased 
tolerance  for  carbohydrates  with  adiposity.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  many  of  the 
cases  of  extreme  obesity  in  young  persons  are  due  to  hypopituitarism.  The 
remarkable  acute  obesity,  in  which  as  much  as  70  pounds  in  weight  may  be 
gained  in  six  months,  probably  depends  upon  perversions  of  some  internal 
secretions. 

Symptoms. — Inconvenience  caused  by  the  bulk,  and  loss  of  good  looks 
in  women,  are  the  features  for  which  we  are  usually  consulted.  While  fat  is 
no  sign  of  health,  the  great  bulk  may  be  consistent  with  remarkable  vigor  and 
activity.  Shortness  of  breath,  embarrassed  cardiac  action,  difficulty  in  walk- 
ing are  the  most  common  complaints.  In  children  obesity  is  very  often  asso- 
ciated with  careless  habits  in  eating  and  lack  of  proper  control  on  the  part 
of  parents.  The  condition  is  increasing,  particularly  in  the  United  States, 
where  one  sees  an  extraordinary  number  of  very  stout  children.  A  remarkable 
phenomenon  associated  with  excessive  fat  in  young  persons  ia  an  uncontrolla- 
ble tendency  to  sleep — like  the  fat  boy  in  Pickwick.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
this  narcolepsy  is  also  a  manifestation  of  disturbed  internal  secretions. 

Treatment. — In  women  obesity  is  a  very  distressing  state,  accompanied 
with  all  sorts  of  Inconveniences  and  discomforts.  With  a  marked  hereditary 
tendency  not  much  can  be  expected.  The  famous  George  Cheyne,  who  was 
a  man  of  enormous  bulk,  reduced  himself  by  dieting  from  thirty-two  stones 
(448  pounds)  to  proper  dimensions.  One  of  his  aphorisms  says;  "Every 
wise  man  after  Fifty  ought  to  t)egin  and  lessen  at  least  the  quantity  of  his 
Aliment,  and  if  he  would  continue  free  from  great  and  dangerous  Distempers 
and  preserve  his  Senses  and  Faculties  clear  to  the  last,  he  ought  every  seven 
years  to  go  on  abating  gradually  and  sensibly,  and  at  last  descend  oui  of  life 
as  he  ascended  into  it,  even  into  a  Child's  Diet,"  Put  in  other  words,  it  reads 
— We  eat  too  much  after  forty  years  of  age. 

In  the  case  of  children  very  much  may  be  done  by  regulating  the  diet, 
reducing  the  starches  and  fats  in  the  food,  not  allowing  them  to  eat  sweets, 
and  encouraging  systematic  exercises.  In  the  case  of  women  who  tend  to  grow 
stout  after  ciiild-bearing  or  at  the  climacteric,  in  addition  to  systematic  exer- 
cises, they  shotild  be  told  to  avoid  taking  too  much  food,  and  particularly  to 
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reduce  the  starches  and  sugars.  There  are  a  number  of  methods  or  Bj'stema 
in  vogue  at  present.  In  the  celebrated  one  of  Banting  the  carboliyd rates  and 
fats  wei'e  excluded  and  the  amount  of  food  was  greatly  reduced. 

Oertel's  method  is  given  under  the  treatment  of  fatty  heart.  He  reduces 
the  amount  of  liquid  taken,  and  tliis  is  practically,  too,  the  so-called  Schwen- 
inger cure,  in  which  liquids  are  allowed  only  two  hours  after  the  food. 

Von  Noorden's  dietary  is  as  follows:  Eight  o'clock,  80  grams  of  lean, 
cold  meat,  25  grams  of  bread,  one  cup  of  tea,  with  a  spoonful  of  milk,  no 
sugar.  Ten  o'clock,  one  egg.  Twelve  o'clock,  a  cup  of  strong  meat  broth. 
One  o'clock,  a  small  plate  of  meat  soup  flavored  with  vegetables,  150  grams 
of  lean  meat  of  one  or  two  sorts,  partly  fish,  partly  flesJi,  100  grams  of  potatoes 
with  salad,  100  grama  of  frcfh  fruit,  or  compote  without  sugar.  Three  o'clock, 
a  cup  of  black  coffee.  Pour  o'clock,  200  grame  of  fresh  fruit.  Six  o'clock,  a 
quarter  of  a  litre  of  milk,  if  desired,  with  tea.  Eight  o'clock,  125  grams  of 
cold  meat,  or  180  grams  of  meat  weighed  raw  and  grilled,  and  eaten  with 
pickles  or  radishes  and  salad,  30  grams  of  Graham  bread,  and  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  cooked  fruit  without  sugar.  He  believes  it  more  satisfactory 
to  give  in  addition  to  the  three  meals  smaller  quantities  of  food  at  shorter 
intervals,  so  as  to  obviate  the  tendency  to  weakness  which  these  patients  often 
experience.  In  addition  he  allows  twice  in  the  day  a  glass  of  wine.  The  use 
of  mineral  water,  weak  ten,  or  lemonade  is  not  limited  at  the  meal  times  or 
in  the  intervals.     An  occasional  "hunger-day"  is  given. 

In  the  treatment  of  extreme  obesity  it  is  very  much  better  that  the  patient 
should  be  in  hospital,  or  under  the  care  of  a  nurse,  who  will  undertake  the 
proper  weighing  and  administration  of  the  food.  The  amount  of  fluid  in- 
gested should  not  be  reduced  below  one  litre  a  day.  Many  of  these  patients 
are  aniemic,  even  with  a  florid  appearance,  and  for  them  iron  in  full  doses  is 
advisable. 

The  thyroid  extract  should  be  used  only  in  a  systematic  "cure."  Five 
grains  three  times  a  day  is  a  sufFicient  dose.  In  conjunction  with  the  diet  and 
exercises  it  is  useful,  but  it  should  not  he  ordered  indiscriminately  to  fat 
persons.    Pituitary  gland  extracts  have  also  been  used. 


Vn.    THE  LIP0HAT08ES 

Various  forms  of  localized  deposits  of  fat  may  be  considered  here,  and  I 
follow  the  division  in  Lyon's  tliorough  study  of  these  conditions  (Archives  of 
Inlemal  Me(IUine,YI,  1). 

I,  Adiposis  SolorOEa  {Dercum's  Disease). — In  the  words  of  the  original 
description  this  is  a  disorder  characterized  by  irregular  symmetrical  deposits 
of  fatty  masses  in  various  portions  of  the  body,  preceded  or  attended  by  pain, 
and  associated  sometimes  with  asthenia  and  psychical  changes. 

The  lipomatous  masses  are  diffuse  and  symmetrical,  involving  the  abdo- 
men, chest,  arms  or  tegs;  or  localized  on  the  limbs  or  trunk.  The  hands,  fac-e 
and  feet  arc  nsually  spared.  The  pain  is  sometimes  spontaneous  and  is  easily 
excited  by  pressure.  Asthenia,  not  always  present,  may  be  a  marked^ feature. 
The  patients  are  often  irritable,  and  the  French  writers  have  described  eases 
with  mental  changes.     Sometimes  the  skin  over  the  areas  of  infiltration  is 
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niarkeilly  hjpeneBthetic.  The  affectioD  is  more  common  in  femaleB.  Nine 
or  ten  autopsies  have  been  made,  none  of  which  threw  clear  light  on  the 
pathology.    Quite  possibly  it  ia  a  disturbance  of  the  internal  secretions. 

n.  Kodulor  CirQUmioribed  lipomatosia. — The  cases  are  common.  The 
lipomata  are  distributed  in  various  localities  and  vary  in  size  from  small 
encapsulated  nodules  to  large  circumscribed  tumors,  solitary  or  multiple, 
sometimes  symmetrically  placed.  They  may  be  painful,  and  Lyon  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  accessory  features  of  asthenia  and  psychical  changes 
may  also  be  present. 

m.  Diffuse  Symmetrical  lipomatoBie  of  the  Keck. — This  remarkable  af- 
fection, also  called  adeno-lipomatosis,  is  characterized  by  symmetrical  fatty 
in  Ultra  ti  one,  either  simple  or  lobulated,  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  forming 
a  huge  collar  about  the  neck.  It  may  occur  in  this  part  alone,  or  other  limited 
lipomata  are  found  elsewhere.  Males  are  much  more  frequently  attacked  than 
females.  The  tumors  interfere  but  little  with  health,  but  as  they  increase  the 
condition  becomes  very  disfiguring.  There  are  sometimes  constitutional  symp- 
toms. The  name  "adeno-lipomatosis"  has  been  given  because  scattered 
throughout  the  diffuse  fatty  masses  there  are  small  firm  nodules  of  lymphatic 
tissue — sometimes  haerao-Iymph  glands. 

IV.  Cerebral  Adiposi^  (Dyairophia  Adtposo-Genitalia,  Frolich). — As  al- 
ready mentioned,  a  condition  of  obesity  may  occur  in  connection  with  tumors 
of  the  hypophysis,  or  adjacent  parts,  associated  with  a  hypoplasia  of  the  geni- 
tal organs  and  a  condition  of  infaotilism.  The  condition  will  be  further  dis- 
cussed in  the  section  on  internal  secretions,  as  it  would  appear  frem  the 
researches  of  Gushing  to  be  associated  with  the  perversion  of  the  function  of 
the  pituitary  gland. 

T.  Fsendo-Lipoma. — Sydenham  made  the  keen  observation  that  in  hys- 
terical patients  there  were  sometimes  swellings,  which  neither  yielded  to  the 
impress  of  the  finger  nor  left  a  mark.  Charcot  described  the  condition  as 
"hysterical  cedema,"  of  which  there  is  both  a  blue  and  a  white  variety. 

Many  of  these  subcutaneous  infiltrations,  just  as  in  the  soft,  supraclavicu- 
lar pad,  so  common  in  stout  women,  are  due  to  fat,  and  French  writers  de- 
scribe all  grades  of  transition  from  a  pseudo-oedema  to  a  true  lipoma. 

Treatment— This  is  not  satisfactory.  A  trial  of  thyroid  extract  in  small 
doses  is  advisable,  but  it  is  well  to  suspend  its  use  for  a  week  ia  every  month. 
Extracts  of  other  glands  may  also  be  tried.  In  patients  with  signs  of  tumor 
of  the  hypophysis  surgical  measures  should  be  considered. 


ynr,  hamochbohatosis 

Definition, — A  disorder  of  metabolism  characterized  by  a  deposition  of  an 
iron  containing  pigment  in  the  glandular  organs,  and  by  an  increase  in  the 
normal  pigmentation  with  which  is  associated  a  progressive  sclerosis  of  various 
organs,  and,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  diabetes.  The  disease  was 
first  described  by  von  Eecklinghausen. 

Etiology. — There  are  about  60  cases  on  record  (1911),  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  a  dozen,  with  diabetes.  Only  one  occurred  in  a  woman.  In  the 
majority  of  the  patients,  middle-aged  men,  there  seemed  to  be  no  marked 
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predispOBiDg  cansee,  though  Blumer  in  a  recent  study  maintains  that  alcohol 
plays  an  important  part. 

Pathology. — On  autopsy  the  ochre  or  bronze  color  of  the  organs  is  the 
striking  feature.  The  liver  is  large  and  sclerotic;  the  spleen  also  enlarged, 
and  the  pancreas  either  small  and  atrophic  or  fatty  and  fihroid.  The  lymph 
nodes  are  also  pigmented.  The  pigment  is  hemosiderin  or  iron-reacting.  It 
is  chiefly  In  the  cells  of  the  glands,  in  the  muscle  cells  of  the  heart,  and  in  the 
lymph  nodes.  The  amount  in  the  various  organs  is  enormous,  a  hundred  times 
the  nonnal  in  the  liver,  for  example.  The  hsemofuscin,  the  non-iron-reacting 
pigment,  varies  in  different  amounts,  and  it  has  a  yellow  tint,  and  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  connective  tissue  cells.    The  blood  shows  no  special  changes. 

The  pathogenesis  of  the  disease  is  obscure,  and  Sprunt,  whose  recent  study 
(Archives  of  Internal  Medicine^  July,  1911)  contains  an  admirable  summary 
of  our  knowledge,  conclndes  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  abnormal  blood  de- 
struction, and  that  it  is  a  primary  disorder  of  metabolism,  "implicating  many 
of  the  body  tissues,  and  manifested  by  a  change  ia  the  chromogenic  groups 
of  the  proteid  molecule  with  the  deposition  of  pigments." 

Clinical  Featnre«. — There  are  two  groups  of  cases,  the  larger  one  in  which 
diabetes  is  present,  and  the  smaller  in  which  there  is  no  sugar  in  the  urine. 
The  former  group  is  spoken  of  by  the  French  as  diabete  bronze,  which  has  the 
features  of  a  severe  diabetes  with  weakness,  progressive  pigmentation  of  the 
skin,  and  an  enlarged  liver.  The  pigmentation  of  the  skin  which  is  the  fea- 
ture that  attracts  attention  varies  in  color  from  a  dark  hrown  to  a  leaden  or 
bluish  black.  Dr.  Maude  Abbott's  case  was  known  as  Bins  Mary.  The  liver 
is  in  a  state  of  hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  a  smooth  and  uniform  enlargement. 
The  spleen  may  be  enlarged  secondarily.  It  was  very  large  ia  two  of  my  cases. 
The  diabetes  is  usanlly  severe,  and  runs  a  rapid  course.  Prior  to  the  onset  of 
diabetes  the  diseast  may  last  for  years. 

There  is  no  special  treatment  beyond  measures  for  the  general  health ;  in 
the  patients  with  diabetes  the  usual  treatment  for  that  disease  should  be  car- 
ried out. 

DL     OOHRONOSIS 

Seflnition. — A  rare  disorder  of  metabolism  associated  with  blackening  of 
the  cartilages  and  fibrous  tissues  and  pigmentation  of  the  skin,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  dark  nrine  due  to  alcapton  or  to  derivatives  of  carbolic  acid. 

Etiology. — There  are  two  groups  of  cases: 

(a)  There  is  a  congenital  life-long  chemical  malformation,  sometimes  a 
family  affection,  in  which  there  is  a  failure  to  complete  the  catabolism  of  cer- 
tain aromatic  compounds,  with  the  result  that  peculiar  .bodies,  homogenistic 
acid  and  uroleucic  acid  are  excreted  in  the  urine,  which  blackens  on  exposure 
to  air — alcaptonuria.    The  anomaly  may  be  present  in  three  generations. 

(6)  In  the  other  group  the  dark  urine  and  the  blackening  of  the  tissues 
are  due  to  the  prolonged  use  of  carbolic  acid,  usually  the  application  of  strong 
solutions  externally  to  ulcers.    There  may  possibly  be  other  causes. 

Symptonu. — When  well  developed,  ochronosis  presents  a  very  striking  pic- 
ture. The  discoloration  of  the  fibrous  tissues  is  best  seen  about  the  knuckles, 
and  in  thin  persons  the  tendons  of  the  hands  and  feet  show  a  hluish-gray  ap- 
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pearance.  The  cartilage  of  the  ear  has  a  bluish  tint,  and  there  may  be  Bym- 
metricai  black  patches  on  the  sclerotica.  Widespread  pigmentation  of  the 
skin  has  been  observed.  In  one  of  my  patients  there  was  a  coal-black  dis- 
coloration of  the  skin  over  the  nose  and  cheeks,  and  the  same  was  beginning 
in  the  hands.  This  may  occur  also  in  the  carboluria  group,  as  well  shown 
io  the  colored  illustration  of  Dr.  Pope's  patient.  Several  of  the  reported  cases 
bad  arthritis,  and  tbe  two  brothers  in  the  Maryland  family  had  a  curious 
anterior  inclination  of  the  trunk,  and  a  peculiar  waddling  gait.  There  are 
few  symptoms  directly  due  to  the  chemical  malformation.  The  patients  enjoy' 
good  health,  but  the  disfigurement  may  be  very  great.  Post  mortem,  the 
appearance  is  remarkable,  as  pictured  m  Virchow's  original  case;  the  carti- 
lages, ligaments  and  fibrous  structures  are  everywhere  of  a  brown-black  color. 
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SECTION  V 

DISEASES  OP  THE  I>IGBSTIVE  SYSTEM 

A.   DISEASES  OF  THE  MOUTH 

STOHATinS 

Aonte  Stomatitii. — Simple  oi  erythematoas  Btomatitie,  the  commonest 
form,  results  from  the  action  of  irritaata  of  various  sorts.  Frequent  at  all 
ages,  in  children  it  is  usually  associated  vith  dentition  and  with  gastro-intes- 
tinal  disturbance,  particularly  in  ill-nourished,  unhealthy  subjecte;  in  adults 
it  may  foHow  the  abuse  of  tobacco,  or  the  use  of  too  hot  or  too  highly  seasoned 
food ;  it  is  a  concomitant  of  indigestion,  or  of  the  apecific  fevers. 

The  affection  may  be  limited  to  the  gums  and  lipa  or  may  extend  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  mouth  and  include  the  tongue.  There  are  at  first  super- 
ficial redness  and  dryness  of  the  membrane,  followed  by  increased  secretion 
and  swelling  of  the  tongue,  which  is  furred,  and  indented  by  the  teeth.  There 
is  rarely  any  constitutional  disturbance,  but  in  children  there  may  he  slight 
elevation  of  temperature.  The  condition  causes  considerable  discomfort,  some- 
times amounting  to  actual  distress  and  pain,  particularly  in  masticatioD. 

In  infanta  the  mouth  should  be  carefully  sponged  after  each  feeding.  A 
mouth-wash  of  boras  or  glycerin  and  borax  may  be  used,  and  in  severe 
cases,  which  tend  to  become  chronic,  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (3 
or  4  grains  to  the  ounce)  may  be  applied. 

AphthonB  Stomatitis. — This  form,  also  known  as  follicular  or  veaicular 
stomatitis,  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  small,  slightly  raised  spots, 
from  3  to  4  mm.  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  reddened  areolffi.  The  spots 
appear  first  ae  vesicles,  which  rupture,  leaving  small  ulcers  with  grayish  bases 
and  bright-red  margins.  They  are  seen  most  frequently  on  the  inner  surfaces 
of  the  lips,  the  edges  of  the  tongue,  and  the  cheeks.  They  are  seldom  present 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx.  This  form  is  met  with  most  often 
in  children  under  three  years,  either  as  an  independent  affection  or  in  asso- 
ciation with  one  of  the  febrile  diseases  of  childhood  or  with  an  attack  of  indi- 
gestion. The  vesicles  come  out  with  great  rapidity  and  the  little  ulcers  may 
be  fully  formed  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  child  complains  of  sorenesa 
of  the  mouth  and  takes  food  with  reluctance.  The  buccal  secretions  arc  in- 
creased and  the  breath  is  heavy,  but  not  foul.  The  constitutional  symptoms 
are  usually  those  of  the  disease  with  which  the  aphtha;  are  associated.  The 
dieeaae  must  not  he  confounded  with  thrush.  No  siwcial  parasite  has'  Wn 
fotitid  in  connection  with  it.  It  is  not  a  serious  condition,  and  heals  rapidly 
456 
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with  the  improTement  of  the  constitutional  state.  In  severe  ciiors  it  may 
extend  to  the  piUare  of  the  f aucee  and  to  thepliarjnx,  and  produec  ulcers  whidi 
are  irritating  and  difficult  to  heal. 

Each  ulcer  should  be  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  muutli  should 
be  thoroughly  cleansed  after  taking  food.  A  wash  of  chlorate  of  potassium, 
or  of  borax  and  glycerin,  may  be  used.  I'he  constitutional  symptoms  should 
receive  careful  attention. 

A  curJons  affection  occurs  in  southern  Italy  sometimes  in  epidemic  form, 
characterized  by  a  pearly-colored  membrane  with  induration,  immediately 
beneath  the  tongue  on  the  fraenum  (Riga'a  diseai^e).  TlM-rc  may  I>c  much  in- 
duration and  ultimately  ulceration.  It  occurs  in  both  healthy  and  cachectic 
children,  usually  about  the  time  of  the  eruption  of  the  first  teeth. 

Ulcerative  StomRtitis. — This  form,  which  is  also  known  by  the  names 
of  fetid  gtomaiiiig,  or  putrid  gore  mouth,  occurs  particularly  in  children  after 
the  first  dentition.  It  may  prevail  as  a  widespread  epidemic  in  institutions 
in  which  the  sanitary  conditions  are  defective.  It  has  been  met  with  in  jails 
and  camps.  Insufficient  and  unwholetwme  food,  improper  ventilation,  and 
prolonged  damp,  cold  weather  seem  to  be  special  predisposing  causes.  IaiM 
of  cleanliness  of  the  mouth,  the  presence  of  carious  toeth,  and  the  collection 
of  tartar  aronnd  them  favor  the  occurrence  of  the  diseaw?.  The  affi.ttion 
spreads  like  a  specific  disease,  but  the  microbe  has  not  yet  l>eea  isolated.  It 
has  been  held  that  the  disease  is  the  same  as  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  of 
cattle,  and  that  it  is  conveyed  by  the  milk,  but  there  is  no  positive  evidence 
on  these  points. 

The  morbid  process  begins  at  the  margin  of  the  gums,  whicti  Ix.-coirie 
swollen  and  red,  and  bleed  readily.  Ulcers  form,  the  bawis  of  which  are 
covered  with  a  grarish-white,  firmly  adherent  membrane.  In  xevere  caMS  the 
teeth  may  become  loosened  and  necroeis  of  tlie  alveolar  process  may  occur. 
The  ulcers  extend  along  tlie  ;nim-line  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws ;  the  tongue, 
hps,  and  mncosa  of  the  cheeks  are  usually  swollen,  but  rarely  ulc(rrat<d.  There 
is  salivation,  the  breath  is  foul,  and  mastication  Ih  painful.  Tlie  submaxillary 
lympb-gtands  are  enlarged.  An  exanthem  may  apfMiar  and  Ih;  misUiki-ii  for 
measles.  The  constitutional  svmptoms  are  often  severe,  and  in  deliililatifil 
diildreii  death  sometimes  occora. 

In  tbe  treatment  of  this  form  of  ^^tomatitie  chlorate  of  potaM^ium  lias  been 
fonnd  to  be  almi-jst  specific.  It  shonld  be  given  in  df^w-s  of  10  grain*  (0.*> 
gm.).  thne  times  a  day,  to  a  child,  and  to  an  adult  dourde  that  amount.  Ij*- 
cally  it  may  be  usmI  af  a  mooth-wai-h,  or  the  powderwl  wilt  may  lie  applit^ 
diret-i^T  V-  tbe  u!<;*rat«I  gurfac*-?.  tt"h«-n  il;cre  is  mui;h  f<-tor,  a  H>lrition  of 
potaf^am  pcnnansanat'r  may  be  u.i<^l  a.--  a  wa.-h,  and  an  appljcation  of  nitrate 
of  silver  m^Ati  Ui  t;.e  u't*n. 

A  variety  of  c:.-«-rat;ie  "ire  mo!:iri.  wiiiib  djT'-rs  i-ntir'riy  tviiu  tl,..!  f'trm, 
is  eomiiMB  in  n-r?:nff  woiiK-n.  and  is  u-uai!y  r*>rn  on  ti:<;  ir.iicMj"  ifiem- 
bnne  of  i':«  '.:•.>*■  ar.d  '/.'r'  k*.  Ti.i.-  i;!i-*:r«  arii*  iihm  t;.<;  miw»u«  f '>..'.':'■*,  and 
are  (Tftm  3  to  5  i.'.;ji.  :n  disi;;.' ti-r.  T:,'y  n.av  '•au-*;  V.'O-  or  r;o  irc-on'.eni- 
QKe:  t>vt  in  w.i-e  in-'ar.*-"  ::.-y  an-  \'-v-  jw  uf-:!  ai.l  '.Ji''rf'r-  r^r.'i'.-.v 
with  I.-.*  Ui-.'-z  '■'  f"A  ai..:  i;-  •.•„'■'■• -a-. •lu  S-^  a  r ..'■  •■.■■■  ;."ai  vh-:  y 
aftCT  '.,-*  »y,-  a"  n  • '.  r..'.:a"'r  <'.  •".  r.  a:id  t:*  u.:.:  \/,a  is  au  .:.■:. •-■a-. ;ti 
tot  l*>n,'j».  fi**.-.  a.r.  a:.':  a  t^:;*:r  -itt. 
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Kecurring  outbreaks  of  an  herpetic,  even  pemphigoid,  stomatitis  are  seen 
in  neurotic  individuale  (stomatitv  neurotica  chronica,  Jacob)).  It  may  pre- 
cede or  accompany  the  fatal  form  of  pemphigus  vegetans. 

Parrot  describes  the  occasional  appearance  in  new-bom,  debilitated  chil- 
dren of  small  ulcers  symmetrically  placed  on  the  hard  palate  on  either  side 
of  the  middle  line.  They  rarely  heal,  but  tend  to  increase  in  size,  and  may 
involve  the  bone. 

Bednar's  aphthie  consist  of  small  patches  and  ulcers  on  the  hard  palate, 
caused  as  a  rule  in  young  infants  by  the  artificial  nipple  or  the  nurse's 
finger. 

Parasitic  Stomatitis  (Thrush;  Soot;  Muguet). — This  affection,  most 
commonly  seen  in  children,  ia  dependent  upon  a  fungus,  Sacchtm>myces 
albiains,  called  by  Robin  O'idium  (Ubicana.  It  belongs  to  the  order  of  yeast 
fungi,  and  consists  of  branching  filaments,  from  the  ends  of  which  ovoid 
torula  cells  develop.  The  disease  does  not  arise  apparently  in  a  normal 
mucosa.  The  use  of  an  improper  diet,  uncleanliness  of  the  month,  the  acid 
fermentation  of  remnants  of  food,  or  the  occurrence,  from  any  cause,  of  ca- 
tarrhal BtomatitiB  predispose  to  the  growth.  In  institutions  it  is  frequently 
transmitted  by  unclean  feeding-bottles,  spoons,  etc.  It  is  not  confined  to 
children,  but  is  met  with  in  adults  in  the  final  stages  of  fever,  in  chronic 
tuberculosis,  diabetes,  and  in  cachectic  states.  The  parasite  grows  in  the 
upper  layers  of  the  mucosa,  and  the  filaments  form  a  dense  felt-work  among 
the  epithelial  cells.  The  disease  begins  on  the  tongue  and  is  seen  in  the  form 
of  slightly  raised,  pearly-white  spots,  which  increase  in  size  and  gradually 
coalesce.  The  membrane  thus  formed  can  be  readily  scraped  o£F,  leaving  an 
intact  mucosa,  or,  if  the  process  extends  deeply,  a  bleeding,  slightly  ulcerated 
surface.  The  disease  spreads  to  the  cheeks,  lips,  and  hard  palate,  and  may 
involve  the  tonsils  and  pharynx.  In  very  severe  cases  the  entire  buccal  mucosa 
is  covered  by  the  grayish-white  membrane.  It  may  even  extend  into  the 
esophagus  and  to  the  stomach  and  cecum.  It  is  occasionally  met  with  on 
the  vocal  cords.  Robust,  well-nourished  children  are  sometimes  affected,  but 
it  is  usually  met  with  in  enfeebled,  emaciated  infants  with  digestive  or  intes- 
tinal troubles.    In  such  cases  the  disease  may  persist  for  months. 

The  affection  is  readily  recognized,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
aphthous  stomatitis,  in  which  the  ulcers,  preceded  by  the  formation  of  yesi- 
cles,  are  perfectly  distinctive.  In  thrush  the  microscopic  examination  shows 
the  presence  of  the  characteristic  fungus  throughout  the  membrane.  In  this 
condition,  too,  the  mouth  is  usually  dry — a  striking  contrast  to  the  salivation 
accompanying  aphthee. 

Thrush  is  more  readily  prevented  than  removed.  The  child's  mouth 
should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and,  if  artificially  fed,  the  bottles  should 
be  thoroughly  sterilized.  Lime-water  or  any  other  alkaline  fluid,  such  as  the 
bicarbonate  of  soda  (a  drachm  to  a  tumbler  of  water),  may  be  employed. 
When  the  patches  are  present  these  alkaline  mouth-washes  may  be  continued 
after  each  feeding.  A  spray  of  borax  or  of  sulphite  of  soda  (a  drachm  to  the 
ounce)  or  the  black  wash  with  glycerine  may  be  employed.  The  perman- 
ganate of  potassium  is  also  useful  The  constitutional  treatment  is  of  equal 
importance,  and  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  thrush  persists,  in  spite  of  all 
local  measures,  until  the  general  health  of  the  infant  is  improved  by  change 
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of  air  or  the  relief  of  the  diarrhcea,  or,  in  obstinate  cases,  the  sobstitntion  of 
a  natural  for  the  artificial  diet. 

Oangrenoni  Stomatitia  (Cancmm  Oris;  Noma). — An  affection  character- 
ized by  a  rapidly  progressing  gangrene,  starting  on  the  gums  or  cheeks,  and 
leading  to  extensive  sloughing  and  destruction.  This  terrible,  but  fortunately 
rare,  disease  is  seen  only  in  children  under  very  insanitary  conditions  or  dur- 
ing convalescence  from  the  acute  fevers.  It  is  more  common  in  girls  than  in 
boys.  It  is  met  with  between  the  ages  of  two  and  five  years.  In  at  least  one* 
half  of  the  cases  the  disease  has  occurred  during  convalescence  from  measles. 
Cases  have  been  seen  also  after  scarlet  fever  and  typhoid.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane is  first  affected,  usually  of  the  gums  or  of  one  cheek.  The  process 
begins  insidiously,  and  when  first  seen  there  is  a  sloughing  ulcer  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  spreads  rapidly  and  leads  to  brawny  induration  of  the  skin 
and  adjacent  parts.  The  sloughing  extends,  and  in  severe  eases  the  cheek  ie 
perforated.  The  disease  may  spread  to  the  tongue  and  chin;  it  may  invade 
the  bones  of  the  jaws  and  even  involve  the  eyelids  and  ears.  In  mild  cases  an 
ulcer  forms  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheek,  which  heals  or  may  perforate 
and  leave  a  fistuious  opening.  Naturally  in  such  a  severe  affection  the  con- 
stitutional disturbance  is  very  great,  the  pulse  is  rapid,  the  prostration  ex- 
treme, and  death  usually  takes  place  within  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  tem- 
perature may  reach  103°  or  104°  F.  Diarrhoea  is  usually  present,  and  aspira- 
tion pneumonia  is  a  common  complication.  TJo  specific  organism  has  been 
found. 

In  many  cases  the  onset  is  so  inaidioua  that  there  is  an  extensive  sloughing 
sore  wlien  the  case  first  comes  under  observation.  Destruction  of  the  sore  by 
the  Paquelin  cautery  or  fuming  nitric  acid  is  the  most  effectual.  Antiseptic 
applications  should  be  made  to  destroy  the  fetor.  The  child  should  be  care- 
fully nourished  and  stimulants  given  freely. 

Herenrial  Stomatitii  {Ftyalism). — It  occurs  in  persons  with  a  special 
susceptibility,  rarely  now  as  a  result  of  the  excessive  use  of  the  drug,  and 
also  in  those  whose  occupation  necessitates  the  constant  handling  of  mercury. 
It  may  follow  the  administration  of  repeated  sniall  doses.  Thus,  a  patient 
with  heart-disease  who  was  ordered  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of  calomel  every  three 
hours  for  diuretic  purposes  had,  after  taking  eight  or  ten  doses,  a  severe 
stomatitia,  which  persisted  for  several  weeks.  I  have  known  it  to  follow  the 
administration  of  small  doses  of  gray  powder.  The  patient  complains  first 
of  a  metallic  taate  in  the  mouth,  the  gums  become  swollen,  red,  and  sore, 
mastication  is  difficult,  the  salivary  glands  became  enlarged  and  painful,  and 
there  is  a  great  increase  in  their  secretion.  The  tongue  is  swollen,  the  breath 
has  a  foul  odor,  and,  if  the  affection  progresses,  there  may  be  ulceration  of  the 
mucosa,  and,  in  rare  instances,  necrosis  of  the  jaw.  Although  troublesome 
and  distressing,  the  disease  is  rarely  serious,  and  recovery  usually  takes  place 
in  a  couple  of  weeks.  Instances  in  which  the  teeth  become  loosened  or  de- 
tached or  in  which  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  pharynx  and  Eustachian 
tubes  are  rarely  seen  now. 

The  administration  of  mercury  should  be  suspended  so  soon  as  the  gums 
are  "touched."  Mild  cases  of  the  affection  subside  within  a  few  days  and 
require  only  a  simple  mouth-wash.  In  severer  cases  the  chlorate  of  potassium 
may  be  given  internally,  and  used  to  rinae  the  mouth.    The  bowels  should  be 
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freely  opened;  the  pntk'nt  alionld  take  a  liot  bath  every  evening  and  Bhoiild 
drink  plentifully  of  alkaline  mineral  waters.  Atropine  is  sometimes  service- 
able, and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  1/100  of  a  grain  twice  a  day.  Iodine  is 
also  recommended.  When  the  salivation  is  severe  and  protracted  the  patient 
becomes  much  debilitated  and  anEemic,  so  that  a  supporting  treatment  is  indi- 
cated. The  diet  is  necessarily  liquid,  for  the  patient  finds  the  chief  difficulty 
in  taking  food.    If  the  pain  is  severe  Dover's  powder  may  be  given  at  night. 

Here  may  be  appropriately  mentioned  the  influence  of  stomatitis,  particu- 
larly the  mercurial  form,  upon  the  developing  teeth  of  children.  The  con- 
dition known  as  erosion,  in  which  the  teeth  are  honeycombed  or  pitted  owing 
to  defective  formation  of  enamel,  is  indicative,  as  a  rule,  of  infantile  stoma- 
titis. Such  teeth  must  be  distinguished  carefully  from  those  of  congenital 
syphilis,  which  may,  of  course,  coexist,  but  the  two  conditions  are  distinct. 
The  honeycombing  is  frequently  seen  on  the  incisors;  hut,  aci/ording  to  Jona- 
than Hutchinson,  the  test  teeth  of  infantile  stomatitis  are  the  first  permanent 
molars,  then  the  incisors,  "which  are  almost  as  constantly  pitted,  eroded,  and 
of  bad  color,  often  showing  the  transverse  furrow  which  crosses  all  the  teeth 
at  the  same  level,"  Magitot  regards  these  transverse  furrows  as  the  result 
of  infantile  convulsions  or  of  severe  illness  during  early  life.  He  thinks  they 
are  analogous  to  the  furrows  on  the  nails  which  so  often  follow  a  serious 
disease. 

Geographical  Ton^e  (Eczema  of  the  Tongue). — A  remarkable  desqua- 
mation of  the  superficial  epithelium  of  the  tongue  in  circinate  patches,  which 
spread  while  (he  central  portions  heal.  Fusion  of  patches  leads  to  areas  with 
sinuous  outlines.  When  extensive  the  tongue  may  be  covered  with  these  areas, 
like  a  geographical  map.  The  affection  causes  a  good  deal  of  itching  and 
heat,  and  it  may  be  a  source  of  much  mental  worry  to  the  patients,  who  often 
dread  lest  it  may  be  a  commencing  cancer. 

The  etiology  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  It  occurs  in  infants  and  chil- 
dren, and  it  is  not  very  infrequent  in  adults.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  gouty 
manifestation,  and  transient  attacks  may  accompany  indigestion.  It  is  very 
liable  to  relapse.  In  adults  it  may  prove  very  obstinate,  and  I  know  of  one 
instance  in  which  the  disease  persisted  in  spite  of  all  treatment  for  more  than 
two  years.  Solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  give  the  most  satisfactory  results  in 
relieving  the  intense  burning. 

There  is  a  superficial  glossitis,  limited  usually  to  the  border  and  point  of 
the  tongue,  which  presents  irregular  reddish  spots,  looking  as  if  the  epithelium 
was  removed,  and  the  papillae  are  reddened  and  swollen.  The  condition  is 
sometimes  known  as  Moller's  glossitis.  Local  treatment  with  nitrate  of  silver 
as  a  rule  gives  relief. 

leukoplakia  BncoaliB. — Samuel  Plumbe  described  the  condition  as  icthyo- 
sia  lingvaUs.  It  has  also  been  called  bwral  psoriasis  and  leiKo-keratosis 
mucosa  oris.  The  following  forme  occur:  (a)  Small  white  spots  upon  the 
tongue,  slightly  raised,  even  papillomatous — lingual  coma.  (6)  Diffuse  thick- 
ening of  the  epithelial  coating  of  the  tongue,  either  a  thin,  bluish-white  eo'or 
or  opaque  white,  depending  upon  the  thickness.  It  is  patchy,  and  more  often 
upon  the  dorsum  and  sides,  (c)  Diffuse  oral  leukoplakia,  a  remarkable  con- 
dition in  which  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  gums,  lips,  and  cheeks  are  covered 
with  an  opaque  white,  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes  fissured,  rugose  layer. 
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In  this  widespread  form  the  tongue  may  be  spared.  The  visible  mucosa  of 
tlie  lips  may  be  involved,  and  oceasionally  the  genital  mucosa. 

While  appearing  spontaneously,  the  condition  is  most  common  in  heavy 
smokers,  and  has  been  called  smoker's  tongue.  Epithelioma  occasionally 
starts  from  the  localized  patches.  A  majority  of  the  patients  have  had  syphi- 
lis, but  the  condition  does  not  yield,  as  a  rule,  to  specific  treatment. 

Leukoplakia  is  a  very  obstinate  affection.  All  irritants,  such  as  smoke  and 
very  hot  food,  should  be  avoided.  Local  treatment  with  one-lialf-per-cent. 
corrosive  sublimate  or  a  one-per-cent.  ehromie-acid  solution  has  been  recom- 
mended. The  propriety  of  active  local  treatment  is  doubtful.  Papillomatous 
outgrowths  should  be  cut  off.  The  X-rays  may  be  tried.  The  most  extensive 
form  may  disappear  spontaneously. 

The  glossy  fiat  atrophy  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  described  by 
Virchow,  is  in  a  majority  of  instances  of  syphilitic  origin.  Scars  may  give  an 
irregular  appearance  to  the  surface,  Symmera  found  this  smooth  atrophy  in 
55  of  75  post  mortems  in  syphilitic  subjects. 

Fetor  Oris.— The  practitioner  is  frotjuently  consulted  for  foul  breath,  and 
is  daily  made  aware  of  its  widespread  prevalence.  All  unconscious,  he  is  him- 
self too  often  subject  of  the  condition,  to  the  disgust  of  his  patients,  with 
n'hom  he  has  to  come  into  such  close  contact.  It  is  impossible  to  give  even  a 
list  of  all  the  causes  mentioned.  Tlie  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  im- 
portant: (a)  In  connection  with  indigestion  anil  the  associated  catarrhal 
disturbances  in  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  stomach.  The  breath  is  "heavy," 
as  the  mothers  say.  A  simple- mouth-wash  and' a  mercurial  purge  suffice  to 
remove  it  In  a  more  serious  disease  of  the  stoniaeh  tlie  breath  may  be  foul, 
and  occasionally,  in  sloughing  cancer,  horribly  stinking.  (I>)  Local  condi- 
tions in  the  mouth:  (I)  All  the  forms  of  stomatitis.  Smokers  should  remem- 
ber that,  apart  altogether  from  the  smell  of  tobacco,  their  breath  in  the  morn- 
ing is  usually,  to  say  the  least,  "heavy."  (2)  Pyorrhoea  alveolaris.  This  is 
the  most  common  cause  of  foul  breath  in  adults,  and  is  almost  constantly 
present  after  middle  life,  causing  a  |HTfcctly  distinctive  odor  only  too  well 
known  to  all  of  us.  To  test  for  the  presence  draw  a  bit  of  stout  thread  or  the 
edge  of  a  sheet  of  paper  high  up  between  the  teeth  and  the  gums  and  then 
smell  it.  Scrupulous  treatment  of  the  gums  by  a  dentist  is  needed,  and  daily 
scouring,  etc.  (c)  The  tonsillar  diseases.  In  the  erypts  of  the  tonsils  the 
epithelial  debris  accumulates,  and,  invaded  hy  micro-organisms,  gradually 
forms  the  little  round  or  triangular  bodies  which  can  he  squeezed  imt  of  the 
lacuna,  and  when  pressed  between  the  fingers  smell  like  Limburger  cheese. 
The  fetor  oris  from  this  cause  is  quite  distinctive.  To  test  the  presence  in 
child  or  adult,  smell  the  finger  after  it  has  been  rubbed  firmly  upon  the  tonsil. 
Local  treatment  is  needed,  (d)  Decayed  teeth,  the  foul  odor  of  which  is 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  pyorrhtea  or  chronic  tonsillitis,  (e)  Respiratory. 
Many  diseases  of  the  nose,  laryn.t,  bronchi,  and  lungs  are  associated  with  foul 
breath.  (/)  Hiemic.  The  halitus — the  e.xpired  air  from  the  lung — may  be 
impregnated  with  odors  from  the  blood.  Of  this  there  are  many  well-known 
instances. 

For  practical  puritost,*  it  is  to  be  a-membered  that  jiyorrhica  alveolaris 
and  what  is  called  chronic  lacunar  tonsillitis  are  the  two  must  common  causes 
of  fool  breath. 
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Oral  Sepsis. — To  William  Hunter,  of  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  is  dae  the 
credit  of  insisting  upon  the  importance  of  the  mouth  as  the  chief  channel  of 
entrance  of  the  pyogenic  organisms,  and  as  itself  the  scat  of  septic  processes. 
Necrosed  teeth,  pyorrhoea  alveolaris,  gingivitis,  alveolar  abscess,  etc.,  are  pres- 
ent in  a  great  many  people,  A  systemic  infection  may  follow  or  the  general 
health  may  be  lowered  by  the  continuons  production  of  pus.  In  extensive 
pyorrhoea  alveolaris  the  daily  amount  of  ptte  must  be  considerable,  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that  it  has  a  debilitating  influence  on  the  general  health 
and  is  sometimes  associated  with  a  moderate  antemia  and  with  a  pasty  com> 
plexion.  Hunter  describes  septic  gastritis  and  septic  enteritis  as  conlmon 
sequences ;  indeed,  he  regards  appendicular,  pleuritic,  gall-bladder  and  pyelitic 
inflammations  as  forma  of  "medical  sepsis"  due  largely  to  infection  from 
the  mouth.  One  form  of  pernicious  amemia— infective  hiemolytic  ansemia — 
he  believes  to  be  due  to  oral  sepsis,  or  an  infective  glossitis.  Certain  types  of 
nephritis  and  forms  of  arthritis  are  believed  to  be  due  to  oral  infection. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  wc  should  insist 
upon  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  the  mouth  and  teeth,  particularly  clearing 
away  the  tartar  and  the  pockets  of  pus.  An  adult  should  have  his  teeth 
cleansed  in  this  way  by  a  dentist  once  a  month.  We  should,  too,  have  less 
delicacy  in  telling  our  friends  in  whom  the  odor  of  the  breath  reveals  the 
presence  of  pyorrhoea.  It  is  a  very  difficult  condition  to  cure.  Locally  much 
may  be  done  to  keep  it  under  control.  Vaccines  have  been  used  extensively, 
sometimes,  but  not  always,  with  success.  If  possible,  the  patient  should  be 
referred  to  a  dentist  who  is  specially  competent  to  deal  with  it.  The  tartar 
should  be  removed  from  the  teeth  and  antiseptic  mouth  washes,  such  as  car- 
bolic acid  (1  per  cent.),  used  frequently.  Hydrogen  peroxide  may  be  applied 
locally. 

Aifeetiona  of  the  umcotu  glands  are  not  very  common.  In  catarrhal 
troubles  in  children  and  in  measles  they  may  be  swollen.  They  are  enlarged 
and  very  prominent  in  Mikulicz's  disease,  with  chronic  symmetrical  enlarge- 
ment of  the  salivary  and  lachrymal  glands.  There  is  a  singular  affection  of 
the  mucous  glands  of  the  lips,  chiefly  of  the  lower,  with  much  swelling  and 
infiltration.  It  was  described  by  Volkmann,  and  has  been  called  Balz's  dis- 
ease. The  mucous  glands  are  enlarged,  the  ducts  much  dilated,  and  on  pres- 
sure a  mucoid  or  muco-purulent  secretion  may  exude.  The  skin  over  the  tips 
may  be  reddened  and  swollen. 


B.    DISEASES   OF    THE   SALIVARY   GLANDS 

Snperseoretion  (Ptyalism). — The  normal  amount  of  saliva  Tories  from 
3  to  3  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  secretion  is  increased  during  the 
taking  of  food  and  in  the  physiological  processes  of  dentition.  A  great  in- 
crease, to  which  the  term  ptyalism  is  applied,  is  met  with  (1)  occasionally  in 
mental  and  nervous  afTections  and  in  rabies;  (3)  occasionally  in  the  acute 
fevers,  particularly  in  B(im!l-po.\ ;  {'-i)  sometimes  with  disease  of  the  pancreas; 
(4)  during  gestation,  usually  eiirly,  though  it  may  persist  through  the  entire 
course;  (5)  occasionally  at  each  menstrual  period;  and,  lastly,  it  is  a  com- 
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mon  effect  of  certain  drugs — mercury,  gold,  copper,  the  iodine  compounds, 
and  (among  vegetable  remedies)  jaborandi,  muscarin,  and  tobacco  excite 
the  salivary  secretion.  Of  these  we  most  frequently  see  the  eflect  of  mercury 
in  producing  ptyalism.  The  salivation  may  be  present  without  any  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mouth.  For  treatment  atropine  or  the  bromides  may  be  given  in 
small  doses  at  first  and  the  effect  watched  until  the  most  efficient  dosage  is 
found. 

ZerMtomia  {Arrett  of  the  Salivary  and  Bticcal  Secretions;  Dry  Mouth). — 
In  this  condition,  first  described  by  Jonathan  Hutchinson, .  the  secretions  of 
the  mouth  and  salivary  glands  are  suppressed.  The  tongue  is  red,  sometimes 
cracked,  and  quite  dry;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheeks  and  of  the  palate 
is  smooth,  shining,  and  dry;  and  mastication,  deglutition,  and  articulation  are 
very  difficult.  A  majority  of  the  cases  are  in  women,  and  in  several  instances 
have  been  associated  with  nervous  phenomena.  The  general  health,  as  a  rule, 
is  unimpaired.  It  may  be  due  to  involvement  of  some  centre  which  controls 
the  secretion  of  the  salivary  and  buccal  glands.  The  free  use  of  glycerin 
locally  is  sometimes  of  value  and  jaborandi  or  pilocarpine  can  be  given 
cautiously. 

Inflsmnution  of  the  SoliTary  Olauds. 

(a)  Speoi/ic  Parotitis.    (See  Mumps.) 

(b)  Symptomatic  parotitis  or  parotid  bubo  occurs: 

(1)  In  the  course  of  the  infectious  fevers — typhus,  typhoid,  pneumonia, 
pyteraia,  etc.  In  ordinary  practice  it  occurs  oftenest,  perhaps,  in  typhoid 
fever.  It  is  the  result  either  of  septic  infection  through  the  blood,  or  the 
inflammation,  in  many  cases,  passes  up  the  salivary  duct,  and  so  reaches  the 
gland.  The  process  is  usually  very  intense  and  leads  rapidly  to  suppuration. 
It  is,  as  a  rule,  an  unfavorable  indication  in  the  course  of  a  fever.  Parotitis 
may  occur  in  secondary  syphilis. 

(3)  In  connection  with  injury  or  disease  of  the  abdomen  or  pelvis,  a 
condition  to  which  Stephen  Paget  has  called  special  attention.  Of  101  cases 
of  this  kind,  "10  followed  injury  or  disease  of  the  urinary  tract,  18  were  due 
to  injury  or  disease  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  23  were  due  to  injury  or 
disease  of  the  abdominal  wall,  the  peritoneum,  or  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue. 
The  remaining  50  were  due  to  injury,  disease,  or  temporary  derangement  of 
the  genital  organs."  By  temporary  derangement  is  meant  slight  injuries  or 
natural  processes — a  slight  blow  on  the  testis,  the  introduction  of  a  pessary, 
menstruation,  or  pregnancy.  Bucknell  has  brought  forward  strong  evidence 
to  show  that  in  all  these  cases  infection  takes  place  through  the  duct. 

(3)  In  association  with  facial  paralysis,  as  in  a  case  of  fatal  peripheral 
neuritis  described  by  Gowera ;  in  diabetes  and  chronic  metallic  poisoning. 

In  the  infectious  diseases  rigid  cleanliness  is  an  important  preventive 
measure.  In  the  treatment  of  parotitis  the  application  of  half  a  dozen  leeches 
will  sometimes  reduce  the  inflammation  and  promote  resolution.  An  ice  bag 
often  aids,  or  hot  fomentations  may  be  applied.  A  free  incision  should  be 
made  early  if  there  are  signs  of  suppuration. 

(c)  Chronic  parotitis,  a  condition  in  which  the  glands  are  enlarged,  rarely 
painful,  may  follow  inflammation  of  the  throat  or  mumps  Salivation  may 
be  present.  It  may  be  due  to  lead,  mercury,  or  potassium  iodide  It  occurs 
also  io  chronic  Bright's  disease  and  in  secondary  syphilis.     Symmetrical  en- 
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largement  of  the  parotids  of  moderate  extent  ie  not  very  uncommon  among 
hospital  patients.  The  casee  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  clinic  have  been  reported 
by  C.  P.  Howard  (Intemat.  Clinics.,  six,  1).  It  may  be  associated  with 
xerostomia.  The  parotid  and  BubmasiUary  gknds  are  affected  with  equal 
frequency.     In  one  case  the  swelling  recurred  over  a  period  of  20  years  (Greig). 

(d)  Mikulic^s  Disease. — In  this  remarkable  affection,  deaeribed  in  18HS 
the  salivary  and  lachrymal  glands  are  enlarged  simultaneously.  The  condi- 
tion is  painless  and  chronic,  lasting  sometimes  for  several  years,  and  of  un- 
known etiology.  The  gland  substance  itself  may  not  be  disturbed,  but  then' 
is  a  great  infUtration  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue.  In  my  case  thi' 
lachrymal  glands  were  replaced  by  iibrous  tissue.  The  cases  so  far  reporte  I 
in  America  have  been  io  ni'groes.  The  enlargement  may  subside  after  an 
acute  fever.    Good  results  have  followed  the  use  of  arsenic. 

(e)  Oaseous  Tumors  of  Sleno's  Duct  and  of  the  Parotid  Gland. — In  glass- 
blowers  and  musicians  Steno'a  duct  may  become  inflated  with  air  and  form 
a  tumor  the  size  of  a  nut  or  of  an  egg.  Some  have  contained  a  mixture  of 
air,  saliva,  and  pus.  In  rare  cases  there  are  gaseous  tumors  of  the  glands, 
which  give  a  aenaation  of  crepitation  on  palpation. 


C.    DISEASES   OF   THE   PHARYNX 

Ciicnlaiory  Distiirbanaes. — (a)  Hypertemia  is  common  in  acute  and 
chronic  affections  of  the  throat,  and  is  frequently  seen  aa  a  result  of  the  irri- 
tation of  tobacco  smoke,  and  from  the  constant  use  of  the  voice.  Venous 
stasis  is  seen  in  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  and  in  mechanical  obstruction 
of  the  superior  vena  cava  by  tumor  or  anuurisni.  In  aortic  insufficiency  the 
capillary  pulse  may  sometimes  be  seen,  and  the  intense  throbbing  of  the  in- 
ternal carotid  may  be  mistaken  for  aneurism. 

(6)  Hwmorrhage  is  found  in  flsaocialion  with  bleeding  from  other  mucous 
surfaces,  or  it  is  due  to  local  causes— granulations,  varicosities,  or  vegetations. 
It  may  be  mistaken  for  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  or  stomach.  Sometimes 
the  patient  finds  the  pillow  stained  in  the  morning  with  bloody  secretion.  The 
condition  is  rarely  serious,  and  requires  only  suitable  local  treatment.  Occa- 
sionally a  hiemorrhage  takes  place  into  the  muonsa,  producing  a  pharyngeal 
hiematoma.  I  have  thrice  seen  a  condition  of  the  uvula  resembling  hcemor- 
rhagic  infarction.  One  was  in  a  patient  with  rheumatic  fever,  to  whom  large 
doses  of  salicylic  acid  had  been  given ;  the  other  two  were  instances  of  peliosis 
rheumatica,  in  both  of  which  partial  sloughing  of  the  uvula  took  place. 

(c)  (Edema.—An  infiltrated  oedematous  condition  of  the  uvula  and  adja- 
cent parts  is  not  very  uncommon  in  conditions  of  debility,  in  profound  aniemia, 
and  in  Bright's  disease.  The  uvula  is  sometimes  enormously  enlarged  from 
this  cause,  whence  may  arise  difficulty  in  swallowing  or  in  breathing. 

Aonte  Pharyngitii  (Sore  Throat;  Angina  Simpler) .—The  entire  pharyn- 
geal structures,  often  with  the  tonsils,  are  involved.  The  condition  may  fol- 
low cold  or  exposure.  In  other  instances  it  is  associated  with  constitutional 
states,  such  as  gout,  or  with  digestive  disorders.  The  patient  complains  of 
uneasiness  and  soreness  in  swallowing,  of  a  feeling  of  tickling  and  dryness 
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ID  the  throat,  together  with  a  constant  deaire  to  hawk  and  cough.  Frequently 
the  inSammation  extends  into  the  larynx  and  produceB  hoarseness.  Not  un< 
commonly  it  is  only  part  of  a  general  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh.  The  process 
may  paae  into  the  Eustachian  tubes  and  cause  slight  deafness.  There  is  stifF- 
nesB  of  the  neck,  the  lymph-glands  of  which  may  be  enlarged  and  painful. 
The  constitutional  symptoms  are  rarely  severe.  The  disease  sets  in  with  a 
chilly  feeling  and  slight  fever;  the  pulse  is  increased  in  frequency.  Occasion- 
ally the  febrile  symptoms  are  more  severe,  particularly  if  the  tonsils  are 
specially  involved.  The  examination  of  the  throat  shows  general  congestion 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  dry  and  glistening,  and  in  places  covered 
with  sticky  secretion.    The  nvula  may  be  much  swollen. 

Acnte  pharyngitis  lasts  only  a  few  days  and  requires  mild  measures.  Cold 
compresses  or  an  ice  bag  may  be  applied  to  the  neck.  If  the  tonsils  are  in- 
volved and  the  fever  is  high,  aconite  or  sodium  salicylate  may  be  given. 
Duaiacam  also  is  beneficial;  but  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  a  calomel  purge 
or  a  saline  aperient  and  simple  inhalations  meet  the  indications. 

Clmmie  FluuTngitiB. — This  may  follow  repeated  acute  attacks.  It  is  very 
common  in  persons  who  smoke  or  drink  to  excess,  and  in  those  who  use 
the  voice  very  much,  such  as  clergymen,  hucksters,  and  others.  It  is  fre- 
quently associated  with  chronic  nasal  catarrh.  The  naso-pharynx  and  the 
posterior  wall  are  the  parts  most  frequently  affected.  The  raucous  membrane 
is  relaxed,  the  venules  are  dilated,  and  roundish  bodies,  from  3  to  4  mm, 
in  diameter,  reddish  in  color,  project  to  a  variable  distance  beyond  the  mucous 
membrane.  These  represent  the  proliferations  of  lymph  tissue  about  the 
mncooB  glands.  They  may  be  very  abundant,  forming  elongated  rows  in  the 
lateral  walls  of  the  pharynx.  With  this  there  may  be  a  dry  glistening  state 
of  the  pharyngeal  mucosa,  sometimes  known  as  pharptgitis  sicca.  The  pillars 
of  the  fauces  and  the  uvula  are  often  much  relaxed.  The  secretion  forms 
at  the  back  of  the  pharynx  and  the  patient  may  feel  it  drop  down  from  the 
vault,  or  it  is  tenacious  and  adherent,  and  is  only  removed  by  repeated  efforts 
at  hawking. 

In  the  treatment  special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  general  health.  If 
possible,  the  cause  should  be  ascertained.  The  condition  is  almost  constant 
in  smokers,  and  cannot  be  cured  without  stopping  the  use  of  tobacco.  The 
use  of  food  either  too  hot  or  too  much  spiced  should  be  forbidden.  When  it 
depends  upon  excessive  exercise  of  the  voice,  rest  should  be  enjoined.  In 
many  of  these  cases  change  of  air  and  tonics  help  very  much.  In  the  local 
treatment  of  the  throat,  gargles,  washes,  and  pastilles  of  various  sorts  givo 
temporary  relief,  but  when  the  hypertrophic  condition  is  marked  the  spots 
should  be  thoroughly  destroyed  by  the  galvano-cautery.  In  many  instances 
this  affords  great  and  permanent  relief,  but  in  others  the  condition  persists, 
and,  as  it  is  not  unbearable,  the  patient  gives  up  all  hope  of  permanent  relief. 

Ulcentloii  of  the  Pharynx,— (o)  Follicular.— 1'he  ulcers  are  usually 
BmaU,  superficial,  and  generally  associated  with  chronic  catarrh. 

(b)  Syphilitic. — Most  frequently  painless  and  situated  on  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx,  they  occur  in  the  secondary  stage  as  small,  shallow  ex- 
cavations with  the  mucous  patches.  In  the  tertiary  stage  they  are  due  to 
erosion  of  gummata,  and  in  healing  they  leave  whitish  cicatrices. 

(c)  Tvbercitloua. — Not  very  uncommon  in  advanced  cases  of  jihthisis,  if 
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extensive,  they  form  one  of  the  most  diBtressing  features  of  the  diBease.  The 
ulcers  are  irregular,  with  ill-defined  edges  and  grayieh-yellow  hases.  The  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  pharynx  may  have  an  eroded,  worm-eaten  appearance.  These 
ulcere  are,  as  a  rule,  intensely  painful.  Occasionally  the  primary  disease  ia 
about  the  tonsils  and  the  pillars  of  the  fauces. 

(d)  Ulcers  occur  in  connection  with  pseudo-membranouB  inflammation^ 
particularly  the  diphtheritic.    In  cancer  and  in  lupus  ulcers  are  also  present. 

(e)  Ulcers  are  met  with  in  certain  of  the  fevers,  particularly  in  typhoid. 
In  many  instances  the  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  pharyngeal  ulcers  is  very 

difficult  The  tuberculous  and  cancerous  varieties  are  readily  recognized,  but 
it  happens  not  infrequently  that  a  doubt  arises  ae  to  the  syphilitic  character 
of  an  ulcer.  In  many  instances  the  local  conditions  may  be  uncertain.  Then 
other  evidences  of  syphilis  should  be  sought  for,  and  the  patient  should  be 
placed  on  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium,  under  which  remedies  specific 
ulcers  usually  heal  with  great  rapidity. 

Acute  Infeatious  Phlegmon  of  tlie  Pharynx.— Under  this  term  Senator 
has  described  cases  in  which,  along  with  difficulty  in  swallowing,  soreneee  of 
the  throat,  and  sometimes  hoarseness,  the  neck  enlarges,  the  pharyngeal 
mucosa  becomes  swollen  and  injected,  the  fever  is  high,  the  constitutional 
symptoniB  are  severe,  and  the  inflammation  passes  on  rapidly  to  suppuration. 
The  symptomB  are  very  intense.  The  swelling  of  the  pharyngeal  tissues  early 
reaches  such  a  grade  as  to  impede  respiration.  Similar  symptoms  may  be 
produced  by  foreign  bodies  ia  tiie  pharynx. 

Betro-pharyngeal  absoeu  occurs:  (a)  In  healthy  children  between  six 
months  and  two  years  of  age.  The  child  becomes  restless,  the  voice  changes; 
it  becomes  nasal  or  metallic  in  tone,  and  there  are  pain  and  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing. Inspection  of  the  pharynx  reveals  a  projecting  tumor  in  tiie  middle 
line,  or,  if  it  be  not  visible,  it  is  readily  felt,  on  palpation,  projecting  from  the 
posterior  wall.  (t>)  As  a  not  infrequent  sequel  of  the  fevers,  particularly  of 
Bcarlet  fever  and  diphtheria,  {c)  In  caries  of  the  bodies  of  the  cervical 
vertebne. 

The  diagnosis  is  readily  made,  as  the  projecting  tumor  can  be  seen,  or 
felt  with  the  finger  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx. 

Anifina  Ludovioi  (Ludwig's  Angina;  Cellulitis  of  the  Neck). — In  medical 
practice  this  is  seen  as  a  secondary  inflammation  in  the  specific  fevers,  par- 
ticularly diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever.  It  may,  however,  occur  idiopsthically 
or  result  from  trauma.  It  is  probably  always  a  streptococcus  infection  which 
spreads  rapidly  from  the  glands.  The  swelling  at  first  is  most  marked  in  the 
submaxillary  region  of  one  side.  The  symptoms  are,  as  a  rule,  intense,  and, 
unless  early  and  thorough  surgical  measures  are  employed,  there  is  great  risk 
of  systemic  infection.  The  various  acute  septic  infiammations  of  the  throat 
— acute  (edema  of  the  larynx,  phlegmon  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  and  angina 
Ludovici — "represent  degrees  varying  in  virulence  of  one  and  the  same  proc- 
ess" (Semon).    Treatment  is  surgical,  and  free  incisions  should  be  made. 
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D.    DISEASES   OF   THE   TONSILS 


I.    SUFPUBATIVE   TONSILLITIS 

Etioli^. — Acute  euppuration  of  the  tonBilIar  tueues  is  met  with  most 
frequently  in  young  perBons,  with  chronic  enlargement  of  the  glands,  eome- 
times  as  a  sequence  of  the  acute  follicular  form  already  described  among 
the  infectious  diseases,  sometimes  as  a  result  of  expoenre  to  cold  or  wet. 

Syinptoiiu. — The  constitutional  disturbance  is  very  great.  The  tempera- 
ture rises  to  104°  or  105°  F.,  and  the  pulse  ranges  from  110  to  130.  Nocturnal 
deiiriam  is  not  uncommon.  The  prostration  may  be  extreme.  There  is  no 
local  disease  of  eimilar  extent  which  so  rapidly  exhausts  the  strength  of  a 
patient.  Soreness  and  dryneaa  of  the  throat,  with  pain  in  swallowing,  are 
the  symptoms  of  which  the  patient  firet  complains.  One  or  both  tonsils  may 
be  involved.  They  are  enlarged,  firm  to  the  touch,  dnsky  red  and  oedematous, 
and  the  contiguous  parts  are  also  much  swollen.  The  swelling  of  the  glands 
may  be  so  great  that  they  meet  in  the  middle  line,  or  one  tonsil  may  even 
push  the  uvula  aside  and  almost  touch  the  other  gland.  The  salivary  and 
buccal  secretioDB  are  increased.  The  glands  of  the  neck  enlai^e,  the  lower  jaw 
is  fixed,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  open  his  mouth.  In  from  two  to  four 
days  the  enlarged  gland  becomes  softer,  and  fiuctuation  can  be  distinctly  felt 
by  placing  one  finger  on  the  tonsil  and  the  other  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The 
abscess  points  usually  toward  the  mouth,  but  in  some  cases  toward  the  pharynx. 
It  may  burst  spontaneously,  affording  instant  and  great  relief.  Suffocation 
has  followed  the  rupture  of  a  large  abscess  and  the  entrance  of  the  pus  into 
the  larynx.  When  the  suppuration  is  peritonsillar  and  extensive,  the  internal 
carotid  artery  may  be  opened ;  but  these  are,  fortunately,  very  rare  accidents. 

Occasionally  a  small  focus  of  deep-seated  euppuration  is  the  cause  of  a 
fever  lasting  for  weeks  or  months. 

TreatBimil — ^Hot  applications  in  the  form  of  poultices  and  fomentations 
are  more  comfortable  and  better  than  the  ice-bag.  The  gland  should  be  felt 
— it  cannot  always  be  seen — from  time  to  time,  and  should  be  opened  when 
fluctuation  is  distinct.  The  progress  of  the  disease  may  be  shortened  and  the 
patient  spared  several  days  of  great  suffering  if  an  incision  is  made  early. 
The  curved  bistoury,  guarded  nearly  to  the  point  with  plaster  or  cotton,  is  the 
most  satisfactory  instrument.  The  incision  should  be  made  from  above  down- 
ward, parallel  with  the  anterior  pillar.  There  are  cases  in  which,  before  sup- 
puration takes  place,  the  parenchymatous  swelling  is  so  great  that  the  patient 
is  threatened  with  suffocation.  In  such  instances  either  the  tonsil  must  be 
excised  or  tracheotomy  performed.  Delavan  refers  to  two  cases  in  which  he 
states  that  tracheotomy  would,  under  these  circumstances,  have  saved  life. 
Patients  with  this  affection  require  a  nourishing  liquid  diet,  and  during  con- 
valescence iron  in  full  doses. 

Early  removal  of  the  tonsils  should  be  practiced  when  a  child  suffers  with 
recurring  attacks,  and  thorough  local  treatment  should  be  given  to  the  naso- 
pharynx.   Particular  care  should  be  taken  of  the  child's  mouth  and  throat. 
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U.    OKRONIO   TOHSILLrnS 

{Chronic  Naso-pharyngeai  Obstruction;  Adenoids;  Mouth-breathing; 

Aproeexia) 

Under  this  heading  will  be  considered  also  hypertrophy  of  the  adenoid 
tissue  in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx,  sometimes  known  as  the  pharyngeal  tonsil, 
as  the  affection  usually  involves  both  the  tonsils  proper  and  this  tissue,  and 
the  symptoms  are  not  to  be  differentiated. 

Chronic  enlargement  of  the  tissues  of  the  tonsillar  ring  is  an  affection  of 
great  importance,  and  may  influence  in  an  extraordinary  way  the  mental  and 
bodily  development  of  children. 

Etiology. — "Adenoids"  have  become  recognized  as  one  of  the  meet  com- 
mon end  important  affections  of  childhood,  occurring  most  frequently  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  tenth  years.  The  introduction  of  the  systematic  inspec- 
tion of  school  children  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  force  upon  the 
profession  and  the  public  the  recognition  of  the  condition  as  one  influencing 
seriously  the  bodily  and  mental  growth,  disturbing  hearing  and  furnishing  a 
focus  for  the  development  of  pathogenic  organisms.  Few  children  escape 
altogether.  In  many  it  ie  a  trifling  affair,  easily  remedied;  in  others  it  is  a 
serious  and  obstinate  trouble,  taxing  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  specialist. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  why  the  disease  has  become  so  prevalent.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  attributed  to  the  dry,  hot  air  of  the  houses,  in  England  to  the  cold, 
damp  climate.  In  winter  nearly  all  the  school  children  in  England  have  the 
"snuffles,"  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  adenoids.  Interested  in  the 
subject  ever  since  reading  Meyer's  original  paper,  I  thought  American  children 
especially  prone,  but  the  disease  seems  to  be  even  more  prevalent  in  England. 

Adenoids  may  be  associated  with  slight  enlargement  of  the  lymph-glands, 
thymus  and  spleen  in  the  condition  of  lymphatism. 

Horbid  Anatomy. — The  tonsils  are  enlarged,  due  to  multiplication  of  all 
the  constituents  of  the  glands.  The  lymphoid  elements  may  be  chiefly  in- 
volved without  much  development  of  the  stroma.  In  other  instances  the 
fibrous  matrix  is  increased,  and  the  organ  is  then  harder,  smaller,  firmer,  and 
is  cut  with  much  greater  difficulty. 

The  adenoids,  which  spring  from  the  vault  of  the  pharynx,  form  masses 
varying  in  size  from  a  small  pea  to  an  almond.  They  may  be  sessile,  with 
broad  bases,  or  pedunculated.  They  are  reddish  in  color,  of  moderate  firm- 
ness, and  contain  numerous  hlood-vessels.  "Abundant,  as  a  rule,  over  the 
vault,  on  a  line  with  the  fossa  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  growths  may  lie 
posterior  to  the  fossa — namely,  in  the  depression  knovn  as  the  fossa  of  Roeen- 
miiller,  or  upon  the  parts  which  are  parallel  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx.  The  growths  appear  to  spring  in  the  main  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane covering  the  localities  where  the  connective  tissue  fills  in  the  inequalities 
of  the  base  of  the  skull"  (Harrison  Allen).  The  growths  are  most  frequently 
papillomatous  with  a  lymphoid  parenchyma.  Hypertrophy  of  the  pharyngeal 
adenoid  tissue  may  be  present  without  great  enlargament  of  the  tonails  proper. 
Chronic  catarrh  of  the  nose  usually  coexists. 

Symptoms. — The  direct  effect  of  adenoids  is  the  efltabliahment  of  mouth- 
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breathing.  The  indirect  effects  are  deformation  of  the  thorax,  changes  in  the 
facial  expression,  sonietinieB  marked  alteration  in  tlie  mental  condition,  in 
certain  cases  stunting  of  the  growth,  and  in  a  great  many  subjects  deafness. 
Woods  Hutchinson  has  suggested  that  th«  embryological  relation  of  these 
structures  and  the  pituitary  body  may  account  for  the  interference  with  de- 
vGlopment.  The  establishment  of  mouth -breath  log  is  the  symptom  which 
first  attracts  the  attention.  It  is  not  so  noticeable  by  day,  although  the  child 
may  present  the  vacant  expression  characteristic  of  this  condition.  At  night 
the  child's  sleep  is  greatly  disturbed;  the  respirations  are  loud  and  snorting, 
and  there  are  sometimes  prolonged  pauses,  followed  by  deep,  noisy  inspira- 
tions. The  pulse  may  vary  strangely  during  these  atiiacks,  and  in  the  pro- 
longed intervals  may  be  slow,  to  increase  greatly  with  the  forced  inspira- 
tions. The  alse  nasi  should  be  observed  during  the  sleep  of  the  child,  as  they 
are  sometimes  much  retracted  during  inspiration,  due  to  a  laxity  of  the  walls, 
a  condition  readily  remedied  by  the  use  of  a  soft  wire  dilator.  Night  terrors 
are  common.  The  child  may  wake  up  in  a  paroxysm  of  shortness  of  breath. 
Sometimes  these  attacks  are.  of  great  severity  and  the  dyspncea,  or  rather 
orthopncea,  may  suggest  pressure  of  enlarged  glands  on  the  trachea.  Some- 
times there  is  a  nocturnal  paroxysmal  cough  of  a  very  troublesome  character 
(Balne's  cough),  usually  excited  by  lying  down.  The  attacks  may  occur 
through  the  day. 

When  the  mouth-breathing  has  persisted  for  a  long  tim-?  detinite  changes 
are  brought  about  in  the  face,  mouth,  and  chest.  The  facics  is  so  peculiar 
and  distinctive  that  the  condition  may  be  evident  at  a  glance.  The  expression 
is  dull,  heavy,  and  apathetic,  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  mouth  is  habitu- 
ally left  open.  In  long-standing  cases  the  child  is  very  stupid-looking,  re- 
eponda  slowly  to  questions,  and  may  be  sullen  and  cross.  The  lips  are  thick, 
the  nasal  orifices  small  and  pinched-in-looking,  the  superior  dental  arch  is 
narrowed  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth  considerably  raised. 

The  remarkable  alterations  in  the  shape  of  the  chest  in  c<mnection  with 
enlarged  tonsils  were  first  carefully  studied  by  Dupuytren  (1828),  who  evi- 
dently fully  appreciated  the  great  importance  of  the  condition.  He  noted 
"a  lateral  depression  of  the  parietes  of  the  cheat  consisting  of  a  depression, 
more  or  less  great,  of  the  ribs  on  each  side,  and  a  proportionate  protrusion 
of  the  sternum  in  front,"  J.  Mason  Warren  (Medical  Examiner,  1839)  gave 
an  admirable  description  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  and  the  thoracic  de- 
formities induced  by  enlarged  tonsils.  These,  with  the  memoir  of  I..ambron 
(1861),  constitute  the  most  important  contributions  to  our  knowledge  on  the 
subject.    Three  types  of  deformity  may  be  recognized : 

(a)  The  pigeon  ob  chicken  breast,  by  far  the  most  common  form,  in 
which  the  sternum  is  prominent  and  there  is  a  circular  depression  in  the  lat< 
eral  zone  (Harrison's  groove),  corresponding  to  the  attachment  of  the  dia- 
phragm. The  ribs  are  prominent  anteriorly  and  the  sternum  is  angulated 
forward  at  the  manubrio-gladiolar  junction.  As  a  mouth-breather  is  watched 
during  sleep  one  can  see  the  lower  and  lateral  thoracic  regions  retracted  dur- 
ing inspiration  by  the  action  of  the  diaphragm. 

(6)  Barrkl  CiiKST. — Some  children,  the  subject  of  chronic  naM)-pharyn- 
geal  obstruction,  have  recurring  attacks  of  asthma,  and  the  chest  may  be 
gradually  deformed,  becoming  rounded  and  barrel-shaped,  the  neck  short,  and 
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the  shoulders  and  back  bowed.    A  child  of  ten  or  eleven  may  have  the  thoncio 
conformation  of  an  old  man  with  emphysema. 

'  (e)  Thb  Funnel  Bbbast  (Trichterbmst). — This  remarkable  deformity, 
in  which  there  is  a  deep  depression  at  the  lower  sternum,  has  excited  mach 
controversy  as  to  its  mode  of  origin.  In  some  instances,  at  least,  it  is  due  to 
the  obstructed  breathing  in  connection  with  adenoid  vegetations.  I  have  seen 
two  cases  in  children,  in  which  the  condition  was  in  process  of  formation. 
During  inspiration  the  lower  sternum  was  forcibly  retracted,  so  much  so  that 
at  the  height  the  depression  corresponded  t«  that  of  a  well-marked  "Trichter- 
hrvst."    While  in  repose,  the  lower  sternal  region  was  distinctly  excavated. 

The  voice  is  altered  and  acquires  a  nasal  quality.  The  pronunciation  of 
certain  letters  is  changed,  and  there  is  inability  to  pronounce  the  nasal  con- 
sonants n  and  m.  Blocn  lays  great  stress  upon  the  association  of  mouth- 
breathing  with  stuttering. 

The  hearing  is  impaired,  usually  owing  to  the  extension  of  inflammation 
along  the  Eustachian  tubes  and  the  obstruction  with  mucus  or  the  narrowing 
of  their  orifices  by  pressure  of  the  adenoid  vegetations.  In  some  instances  it 
may  be  due  to  retraction  of  the  drums,  as  the  upper  pharynx  is  insufficiently 
supplied  with  air.  Naturally  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell  are  much  impaired. 
With  these  symptoms  there  may  be  little  or  no  nasal  catarrh  or  discharge, 
hut  the  pharyngeal  secretion  of  mucus  is  always  increased.  Children,  however, 
do  not  notice  this,  as  the  mucus  is  usually  swallowed,  but  older  persons 
expectorate  it  with  difiknlty. 

Among  other  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  headache,  which  is  by  no  means 
uncommon,  general  listlessness,  and  an  indisposition  for  physical  or  mental 
exertion.  Habit-spasm  of  the  face  has  been  described  in  connection  with  it. 
I  have  known  several  instances  in  which  permanent  relief  has  been  afforded 
by  the  removal  of  the  adenoid  vegeiaiions.  Enuresis  is  occasionally  an  asso- 
ciated symptom.  The  influence  upon  the  mental  development  is  striking. 
Mouth-breathers  are  usually  dull,  stupid,  and  backward.  It  is  impossible  for 
them  to  fix  the  attention  for  long  at  a  time,  and  to  this  impairment  of  the 
mental  function  Guye,  of  Amsterdam,  has  given  the  name  aproaexia.  Head- 
aches, forgetfulnesB,  inability  to  study  without  discomfort  are  frequent  symp- 
toms of  this  condition  in  students.  There  is  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in 
the  aphorism  shut  your  mouth  and  save  your  life,  which  is  found  on  the  title- 
page  of  Captain  Catlin's  celebrated  pamphlet  on  mouth-breathing  (1861),  to 
which  cause  he  attributed  all  the  ills  of  civilisation. 

A  symptom  specially  associated  with  enlarged  tonsils  is  fetor  of  the  breath. 
In  the  toneiltar  crypts  the  inspissated  secretion  undergoes  decomposition  and 
an  odor  not  unlike  that  of  Limburger  cheese  is  produced.  The  little  cheesy 
masses  may  sometimes  be  squeezed  from  the  crypts  of  the  tonsils. '  Though 
the  odor  may  not  apparently  be  very  strong,  yet  if  the  mass  be  squeezed  be- 
tween the  fingers  its  intensity  will  at  once  be  appreciated.  In  some  cases  of 
chronic  enlargement  the  cheesy  masses  may  be  deep  in  the  tonsillar  crypts; 
and  if  they  remain  for  a  prolonged  period  lime  salts  arc  deposited  and  a  ton- 
sillar calculus  is  in  this  way  produced. 

Children  with  adenoids  are  especially  prone  to  take  cold  and  to  recurring 
attacks  of  follicular  disease.  They  arc*  also  more  liable  to  diphtheria,  and  in 
them  the  anginal  features  in  scarlet  fever  are  always  more  seriona.    The  ulti- 
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mate  results  of  untreated  adenoid  hypertrophy  are  important.  In  some  cases 
the  ve^tatiouB  diaappear,  leaving  an  atrophic  condition  of  the  vault  of  the 
pharynx.  Neglect  may  also  lead  to  the  so-called  Thomwaldt's  disease,  in 
which  there  is  a  cystic  condition  of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil  and  constant  secre- 
tion of  muco-pus. 

Diagnoiii. — The  facial  aspect  is  usually  distinctive.  Enlarged  tonsils  are 
readily  seen  on  inspection  of  the  pharynx.  There  may  be  no  great  enlargement 
of  the  tonsils  and  nothing  apparent  at  the  back  of  the  throat  even  when  the 
naso-pharynx  is  completely  blocked  with  adenoid  vegetations.  In  children  the 
rhinoscopic  examination  is  rarely  practicable.  Digital  examination  is  the  most 
satisfactory.  The  growths  can  then  be  felt  either  as  small,  flat  bodies  or,  if 
eitensive,  as  velvety,  grape-like  papillomata. 

Treatment. — If  the  tonsils  are  large  and  the  general  state  is  evidently 
influenced  by  them  they  should  be  at  once  removed.  Applications  of  iodine 
and  iron,  or  pmciling  the  crypts  with  nitrate  of  silver,  are  of  service  in  the 
milder  grades,  but  it  is  waste  of  time  to  apply  them  to  very  enlarged  glands. 
There  is  a  condition  in  which  the  tonsils  are  not  much  enlarged,  but  the  crypts 
are  constantly  filled  with  cheesy  secretions  and  cause  a  very  bad  odor  in  the 
breath.  In  such  instances  the  removal  of  the  secretion  and  thorough  pencil- 
ing  of  the  cryptfl  with  chromic  acid  may  be  practiced.  The  galvano-cautery 
is  of  great  service  in  many  cases  of  enlarged  tonsils  when  there  is  any  objec- 
tion to  the  more  radical  surgical  procedure. 

The  treatment  of  the  adenoid  growths  in  the  pharynx  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  should  be  thoroughly  carried  out.  Parents  should  be  frankly 
told  that  the  affection  is  serious,  one  which  impairs  the  mental  not  less  than 
the  bodily  development  of  the  child.  In  spite  of  the  thorough  ventilation  of 
this  subject  by  speciatiats,  practitioners  do  not  appear  to  have  grasped  as  yet 
the  full  importance  of  this  disease.  They  are  far  too-  apt  to  temporize  and 
unnecessarily  to  postpone  radical  measures.  The  child  must  be  anesthetized. 
Severe  hsemorrhage  has  followed  in  a  few  cases.  Special  examination  should 
be  made  of  the  thymns  and  lymph  glands,  as  if  they  are  enlarged  the  operation 
should  be  postponed.  In  this  state  of  lymphatism  death  during  anffisthesia 
lias  occurred.  The  good  effects  of  the  operation  are  often  apparent  within  a 
few  days,  and  the  child  begins  to  breathe  through  the  nose.  In  some  instances 
the  habit  of  mouth-breathing  persists.  As  soon  as  the  child  goes  to  sleep  the 
lower  jaw  drops  and  the  air  is  drawn  into  the  mouth.  In  these  cases  a  chin 
strap  can  be  readily  adjusted,  which  the  child  may  wear  at  night.  In  severe 
cases  it  may  take  mouths  of  careful  training  before  the  child  can  speak  prop- 
erly. An  all-important  point  in  the  treatment  of  lesions  of  the  naso-pharynx 
(and,  indeed,  in  the  prevention  of  this  unfortunate  condition)  is  to  increase 
the  breathing  capacity  of  the  chest  by  making  the  child  perform  systematic 
exercises,  which  cause  the  air  to  be  driven  freely  and  forcibly  in  and  out 
through  the  naso-pharynx.  I  cannot  too  strongly  commend  this  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Arbuthnot  Lane. 

Throughout  the  entire  treatment  attention  should  be  paid  to  hygiene  and 
diet,  and  cod-liver  oil  and  the  iodide  of  iron  may  be  administered  with  benefit. 
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E.    DISEASES   OF   THE   (ESOPHAGUS 


L    ACUTE   (ESOPHAOrnS 

Etiology. — Acute  infUmmation  occurs  (a)  in  the  catarrhal  processeB  of 
the  specific  fevers;  more  rarely  as  ac  extenBion  from  catarrh  of  the  pharynx. 
(b)  As  a  result  of  intense  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation,  produced  by 
foreign  bodies,  by  very  hot  liquids,  or  by  strong  corrosives,  (c)  In  the  form 
of  pseudo-membranous  inflammation  in  diphtheria,  and  occaaionally  in  pneu- 
monia, typhoid  fever,  and  pyiEmia.  (d)  As  a  pnstular  inflammation  in  small- 
pox, and,  according  to  Laennec,  as  a  result  of  a  prolonged  administration  of 
tartar  emetic,  (e)  In  connection  with  local  disease,  particularly  cancer  either 
of  the  tube  itself  or  extension  to  it  from  without.  And,  lastly,  acute  cesopha- 
gitis,  occasionally  with  ulceration,  may  occur  spontaneously  in  sucklings. 

Korbid  Anatomy.— It  is  extremely  rare  to  sec  redness  of  the  mucosa, 
except  when  chemical  irritants  have  been  swallowed.  More  commonly  the 
epithelium  is  thickened  and  has  desquamated,  so  that  the  surface  is  covered 
with  a  fine  granular  substance.  The  mucous  follicles  are  swollen  and  occa- 
sionally there  may  be  seen  small  erosioM.  In  the  pseudo-membranous  inflam- 
mation there  is  a  grayish  croupous  exudate,  usually  limited  in  extent,  at  the 
upper  portion  of  the  gullet.  The  pustular  disease  is  very  rare  in  small-pox. 
In  the  phlegmonous  inflammation  the  mucous  membrane  is  greatly  swollen, 
and  there  is  purulent  infiltration  in  the  submucosa.  It  may  even  extend 
throughout  a  large  part  of  the  gullet.  Gangrene  occasionally  supervenes. 
There  is  a  remarkable  fibrinous  or  membranous  cesophagitis,  most  frequently 
met  with  in  the  fevers,  sometimes  also  in  hysteria,  in  which  long  casts  of  the 
tube  may  be  vomited. 

Symptom*. — Pain  in  deglutition  is  always  present  in  severe  inflammation 
of  Uie  oesophagus.  A  dull  pain  beneath  the  sternum  is  also  present.  In  the 
milder  forms  of  catarrhal  inflammation  there  are  usually  no  symptoms.  The 
presence  of  a  foreign  body  is  indicated  by  dysphagia  and  spasm  with  the 
regurgitation  of  portions  of  the  food.  Later,  blood  and  pus  may  be  ejected. 
It  is  surprising  how  extensive  the  disease  may  be  in  the  {esophagus  without 
producing  much  pain  or  great  diEcamfort,  except  in  swallowing.  The  intense 
inflammation  which  follows  the  swallowing  of  corrosives,  when  not  fatal, 
gradually  subaiJea,  and  often  leads  to  cicatricial  contraction  and  stricture. 
In  the  cases  in  which  there  is  danger  of  contraction  oesophageal  bougies  should 
be  passed  before  this  is  marked.  The  patient  should  swallow  some  oil  before 
the  passage  of  the  bougie,  the  size  of  which  should  he  gradually  increased. 
Dilatation  should  be  done  every  few  days  at  first. 

Treatment — ^Tho  treatment  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  cesophagus  is 
extremely  unsatisfactory,  psrticularly  in  the  severer  forms.  The  slight  ca- 
tarrhal eases  require  no  special  treatment  When  the  dysphagia  is  intense 
it  is  best  not  to  give  food  by  the  mouth,  but  to  feed  entirely  by  enemata. 
Fragments  of  ice  may  be  given,  and  as  the  pain  and  distress  subside,  demul* 
cent  drinks.    External  applications  of  cold  often  give  relief. 
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A  chronic  form  of  tesophagitis  is  described,  but  this  results  usually  from 
the  prolonged  action  of  the  cauaeB  which  produce  the  acute  form. 

Catarrhal  Ulceration. — Follicular  ulcers  are  not  UDCommoii,  Tuberculous 
and  syphilitic  ulcers  are  rare.  Very  prominent  varicose  veins  and  small  ero- 
sions are  not  uncommon.  The  other  forms  are  the  carcinomatous,  the  erosion 
due  iff  aneurism,  and  the  ulcerative  action  of  corrosive  substances.  There  are 
two  other  important  varieties — the  ulcers  in  acute  infectious  diseases,  diphthe- 
ria, scarlet  fever,  and  pneumonia ;  and  the  peptic  ulcer,  first  described  by  Albers 
in  1839.  Tilestou  has  collected  forty  cases  of  peptic  ulcer  in  the  cesophagus. 
The  pain,  dysphagia,  vomiting,  and  hsemorrhage  have  been  the  most  important 
symptoms.  Perforation  occurred  in  six  cases,  in  one  instance  into  the  aorta. 
Treatment  is  difficult;  in  severe  cases  gastrostomy  should  be  done. 

(Esophageal  Varices. — Associated  with  chronic  heart-disease  and  more  fre- 
quently with  the  senile  and  the  cirrhotic  liver,  the  cesophageal  veins  may  be- 
come distended  and  varicose.  The  mucous  membrane  is  in  a  state  of  chronic 
catarrh,  and  the  patient  has  frequent  eructations  of  mucus.  Rupture  of  these 
varices  is  one  of  the  commonest  causes  of  hEematemesis  in  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  and  in  enlarged  spleen.    The  blood  may  pass  per  rectum  alone. 


H.    SPASM   OP   THE  (ESOPHAGUS 

^(E8ophagim^m) 

This  so-called  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  gullet  is  met  with  in  hysterical 
patients  and  hypochrondriacs,  also  in  chorea,  epilepsy,  and  especially  hydro- 
phobia. It  is  sometimes  associated  also  with  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies, 
or  with  cases  in  which  a  patient  has  swallowed  a  foreign  body  and  thinks  it  has 
stuck.  For  weeks  there  may  be  spasm,  due  perhaps  to  autosuggestion,  though 
the  bougie  passes  freely.  The  idiopathic  form  ia  found  in  females  of  a  marked 
neurotic  habit,  but  may  also  occur  in  elderly  men.  It  may  be  present  only 
during  pregnancy.  The  patient  complains  of  inability  to  swallow  solid  food, 
and  in  extreme  instances  even  liquids  are  rejected.  The  attack  may  come  on 
abruptly,  and  be  associated  with  emotional  disturbances  and  with  substernal 
pain.  The  bougie,  when  passed,  may  be  arrested  temporarily  at  the  seat  of 
the  spasm,  which  gradually  yields,  or  it  may  slip  through  without  the  slightest 
effort.  The  condition  is  rarely  serious,  though  it  may  persist  for  years. 
Spasm  of  the  lower  end  of  the  gullet,  associated  with  cardio-spasm,  may  be 
the  cause  of  a  remarkable  fusiform  dilatation  of  the  cfsophagus. 

The  diagnosis  ia  not  diificult,  particularly  in  young  persons  with  marked 
nervous  manifestations.  In  elderly  persons  cesophagismus  is  almost  always 
connected  with  hypochondriasis,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude 
cancer. 

In  some  cases  a  cure  is  at  once  effected  by  the  passage  of  a  bougie.  The 
general  neurotic  condition  also  requires  special  attention. 

Paralysis  of  the  ceaophagus  scarcely  demands  separate  consideration.  It 
is  a  very  rare  condition,  due  most  often  to  central  disease,  particularly  bulbar 
paralysis.  It  may  be  peripheral  in  origin,  as  in  diphtheritic  paralysis.  Occa- 
sionally it  occurs  also  in  hysteria.    The  essential  symptom  is  dysphagia. 
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m.    STRIOTUBE   OF   THE   (ESOPHAaUS 

This  results  from:  (a)  Congenital  steaoBis  of  the  oesophaguB. — There  are 
two  groups  of  cases,  one  in  which  there  is  complete  occlusion,  and  the  middle 
of  the  tube  is  converted  into  a  fibrous  cord;  the  other,  the  more  common,  in 
which  the  lower  part  opens  into  the  trachea  or  one  of  the  bronchi.  Th^re  are 
some  m  cases  on  record  (William  Thomas),  {b)  The  cicatricial  contraction 
of  healed  ulcere,  usually  due  to  corrosive  poisons,  occasionally  to  syphilis,  and 
in  rare  instances  after  the  fevers,  (c)  The  growth  of  tumors  in  the  walls, 
as  in  the  so-called  cancerous  stricture.  Eighty-live  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are 
of  this  nature,  (d)  External  pressure  by  aneurism,  enlarged  lymph -glands, 
enlarged  thyroid,  other  tumors,  and  sometimes  by  pericardial  effusion. 

The  cicatricial  stricture  may  occur  anywhere  in  the  gullet,  and  in  extreme 
cases  may,  indeed,  involve  the  whole  tube,  but  in  a  majority  of  instances  it  is 
found  either  high  up  near  the  pharynx  or  low  down  toward  the  stomach.  The 
narrowing  may  be  extreme,  so  that  only  small  quantities  of  food  can  trickle 
tlirough,  or  the  obstruction  may  he  quite  slight.  When  the  stricture  is  low 
down  the  cesophagus  is  dilated  and  the  walls  are  usually  much  hypertrophied. 
When  the  obstruction  is  high  in  the  gullet,  the  food  is  usually  rejected  at  once, 
whereas,  if  it  is  low,  it  may  he  retained  and  a  considerable  quantity  collects 
before  it  is  regurgitated.  Any  doubt  as  to  its  having  reached  the  stomach  is 
removed  by  the  alkalinity  of  the  material  ejected  and  the  absence  of  the  char- 
acteristic gastric  odor.  Auscultation  of  the  cesophagus  may  be  practiced  and 
is  sometimes  of  service.  The  patient  takes  a  mouthful  of  water  and  the  auacul- 
tator  listens  along  tlie  left  of  the  spine.  The  normal  cesophagcal  bruit  may  be 
heard  later  than  seven  seconds,  the  normal  time,  or  there  may  he  heard  a  loud 
splashing,  gurgling  sound.  The  secondary  murmur,  heard  as  the  fluid  enters 
the  stomach,  may  be  absent.  The  bismuth  meal  and  the  fiuoroscope  now  make 
the  diagnosis  very  easy.  The  passage  of  the  esophageal  bougie  will  determine 
accurately  the  locality.  Conical  bougies  attached  to  a  flexible  whalebone  stem 
are  the  most  satisfactory,  but  the  gum-elastic  stomach  tube  may  be  used ;  a 
large  one  should  be  tried  first.  The  patient  should  be  placed  on  a  low  chair 
with  the  head  well  thrown  back.  The  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  passed 
far  into  the  pharynx,  and  in  some  instances  this  procedure  alone  may  deter- 
mine the  presence  of  a  new  growth.  The  bougie  is  passed  beside  the  finger 
until  it  touches  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  then  along  it,  more  to  one 
side  than  in  the  middle  line,  and  so  gradually  pushed  into  the  gullet.  It  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  passing  the  cricoid  cartilage  there  is  often  a  slight 
obstruction.  Great  gentlcnese  should  be  used,  as  it  has  happened  more  than 
once  that  the  bougie  has  been  passed  through  a  cancerous  ulcer  into  the  me- 
diastinum or  through  a  diverticulum.  It  is  well  always,  as  a  precautionary 
measure  before  passing  the  bougie,  to  examine  carefully  for  aneurism,  which 
may  produce  all  the  symptoms  of  organic  stricture.  In  cases  :n  which  the 
narrowing  is  extreme  there  is  always  emaciation.  For  treatment,  surgical 
works  must  be  consulted. 
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IT.  OANOEB  or  THE  {ESOPHAGUS 

This  IB  usually  epithelioma.  It  is  DOt  a  common  disease;  there  were  only 
38  cases  in  the  medical  wards  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  twenty-three 
years.  It  may  occur  in  quite  young  persons,  and  is  more  frequent  in  males 
than  in  females.  The  middle  and  lower  thirds  are  most  often  affected.  At 
first  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane,  the  cancer  gradually  increases  and  soon 
ulcerates.  The  lumen  of  the  tube  is  narrowed,  but  when  ulceration  is  exten- 
sive in  the  later  stages  the  stricture  may  be  less  marked.  Dilatation  of  the 
tube  and  hypertrophy  of  the  walls  usually  take  place  above  the  cancer.  The 
ulcer  may  perforate  the  trachea  or  a  bronchus,  the  lung,  the  pleura,  the  me- 
diastinum, the  aorta  or  one  of  its  larger  branches,  the  pericardium,  or  it  may 
erode  the  vertebral  column.  The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  are  not  infre- 
quently implicated.  Perforation  of  the  lung  produces,  as  a  rule,  local  gan- 
grene. 

Bymptonu. — The  earliest  symptom  is  dysphagia,  which  is  progressive  and 
may  become  extreme,  so  that  the  patient  emaciates  rapidly.  Regurgitation 
may  take  place  at  once;  or,  if  the  cancer  is  situated  near  the  stomach,  it  may 
be  deferred  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  or  even  longer  if  the  tube  is  much 
dilated.  The  rejected  materials  may  be  mixed  with  blood  and  may  contain 
cancerous  fragments.  In  persons  over  fifty  years  of  age  persistent  difficulty 
in  swallowing  accompanied  by  rapid  emaciation  usually  indicates  oesophageal 
cancer.  The  cervical  lymph-glands  are  frequently  enlarged  and  may  give 
early  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  trouble.  Pain  may  he  persistent  or  be 
present  only  when  food  is  taken.  In  certain  instances  the  pain  is  very  great. 
The  latent  cases  are  very  rare.  Bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia  are  com- 
mon terminal  events. 

2)iagno>ia. — -The  bismuth  meal  and  the  Rbntgen-ray  picture  give  informa- 
tion as  to  the  position  of  the  stricture,  and  a  very  dense  growth  may  throw  a 
shadow.  In  the  diagnosis  of  the  condition  it  ts  important,  in  the  first  place, 
to  exclude  pressure  from  without,  as  by  aneurism  or  other  tumor.  The  history 
enables  us  to  exclude  cicatricial  stricture  and  foreign  bodies.  The  sound  may 
be  passed  and  the  presence  of  the  stricture  detprmined.  As  mentioned  above, 
great  care  should  be  exercised.  Fragments  of  carcinomatous  tissue  may  in 
some  instances  be  removed  with  the  tube.  On  auscultation  along  the  left  side 
of  the  spine  the  primary  (rsophageal  murmur  may  be  much  altcre<l  in  quality. 

Treattneut — In  most  cases  milk  and  liquids  can  be  swallowed,  but  supple- 
mentary nourishment  should  be  given  by  the  rectum.  It  may  he  advisable  in 
some  instances  to  pass  a  tulie  into  the  stomach  and  introduce  food  in  this 
way.  When  there  is  difficulty  in  feeding  the  patient  it  is  very  much  better 
to  have  gastrostomy  performed  at  once,  as  it  gives  the  greatest  comfort  and 
ease,  and  prolongs  the  patient's  life. 


T.    BUPTUBE   OF   THE   {ESOPHAOIIS 

(a)  Rupture  may  occur  in  a  healthy  organ  as  a  result  of  prolonged  vomit- 
ing after  a  full  meal,  or  when  intoxicated.     Eight  cases  are  on  record  (Vir- 
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chow's  Arehiv,  vol.  162)-.  Boerhaave  described  the  first  case  in  Baron  Waeaea- 
nar,  who  "broke  asunder  the  tube  of  the  cesophagus  near  the  diaphragm,  90 
that,  after  the  most  excruciating  pain,  the  elements  which  he  swallowed  passed, 
together  with  the  air,  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  he  expired  in  twenty- 
four  hours." 

(b)  In  a  few  cases  the  rupture  has  occurred  in  a  diseased  and  weakened 
tube,  near  the  scar  bt  an  ulcer,  for  example. 

(c)  Post  mortem  softening — cesophago-nmlacia — a  not  very  uncommon 
condition,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  it.  In  spontaneous  rupture  the  rent  is 
clean-cut  and  circumferential;  in  malacia  it  is  rounded  and  often  cribriform, 
and  the  margins  are  softened.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  may  be  in  the  left 
pleura. 

VL    DILATATIONS  AND  DI7EBTI0ULA 

Stenosis  of  the  gullet  is  followed  by  secondary  dilatation  of  the  tube  above 
the  constriction  and  great  hypertropliy  of  the  walls.  Primary  dilatation, 
which  is  extremely  rare,  appears  to  be  associated  with  spasm  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  gullet  and  of  the  cardiac  orifice.  The  tube  may  attain  extraordinary 
dimensions,  as  in  the  specimen  presented  in  l!t04  to  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Physicians  by  Kinniciitt.  Regurgitation  of  food  is  the  most  common 
symptom.    There  may  also  bo  difficulty  in  breathing  from  pressure. 

Diverticula  are  of  two  forms:  (a)  Pressure  diverticula,  which  are  most 
common  at  the  junction  of  the  pharynx  and  gullet,  on  the  posterior  wall. 
Owing  to  weakness  of  the  muscles  at  this  spot,  local  bulging  occurs,  which  ia 
gradually  increased  by  the  pressure  of  food,  and  finally  forma  a  saccular  pouch. 
(6)  The  traction  diverticula  situated  on  the  anterior  wall  near  the  bifurcation 
of  the  trachea  result,  as  a  rule,  from  the  extension  of  inflammation  from  the 
lymph-glands  with  adhesion  and  subsequent  cicatricial  contraction,  by  which 
the  wall  of  the  gullet  is  drawn  out.  The  diagnosis  of  these  forms  is  now 
readily  made  with  the  bismuth  meal  and  X-rays.  Diverticula  have  been  suc- 
cessfully extirpated. 

A  rare  and  remarkable  condition,  of  which  a  case  has  been  recorded  by 
MacLachlan,  and  of  which  a  second  was  in  attendance  at  my  clinic,  is  the 
oesophago-pleuro-cutaneouB  fistula.  In  my  patient  fluids  were  discharged  at 
intervals  through  a  fistula  in  the  right  infra-clavicular  region,  which  com-* 
municated  with  a  cavity  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pleura  or  lung.  The  condi- 
tion had  persisted  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 


F.    DISEASES   OF   THE   STOMACH 
L   ACUTE  aASTsins 

(Simple  Gastniis;  Acute  Gastric  Catarrh;  Aaiie  Dyspepsia) 

Etiolc^. — Acute  gastric  catarrh,  one  of  the  most  commoo  of  complaints, 
occurs  at  all  ages,  and  is  usually  traceable  to  errors  in  diet.     It  may  follow 
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the  ingeetion  of  more  food  than  tlie  Btomach  can  digest,  or  it  may  result  from 
taking  unsuitable  articles,  wliich  either  themsL'lves  irritate  tlie  mucosa  or, 
remaining  undigested,  decompose,  and  so  excite  an  acute  dyspepsia.  A  fre- 
quent cause  is  the  taking  of  food  which  has  begun  to  decompose,  particularly 
in  hot  weather.  In  children  these  fermentative  processes  are  very  apt  to 
excite  acute  catarrh  of  the  bowels  as  well.  Another  very  common  cause  is  the 
abuse  of  alcohol,  and  the  acute  gastritis  which  follows  a  drinking-bout  is 
one  of  the  most  typical  forms  of  the  disease.  The  tendency  to  acute  indiges- 
tion varies  very  much  in  different  individuals,  and,  indeed,  in  families.  We 
recognize  this  in  using  the  expressions  a  "delicate  stomach"  and  a  "strong 
stomach."  Gouty  persons  are  generally  thought  to  be  more  disposed  to  acute 
dyspepsia  than  others.  Acute  catarrh  of  the  stomach  occurs  at  the  outset  of 
many  of  the  infectious  fevers. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Beaumont's  study  of  St.  Martin's  stomach  showed 
that  in  acute  catarrh  the  mucous  membrane  is  reddened  and  swollen,  less 
gastric  juice  is  secreted,  and  mucus  covers  the  surface.  Slight  hcemorrhages 
may  occur  or  even  small  erosions.  The  submueosa  may  be  somewhat  tedema- 
touB.  Microscopically  the  changes  are  chiefly  noticeable  in  the  mucous  and 
peptic  cells,  which  are  swollen  and  more  granular,  and  there  is  an  infiltration 
of  the  intertubular  tissue  with  leucocytes, 

SymptoniB.— In  mild  cases  the  symptoms  are  those  of  slight  "indigestion" 
— an  uncomfortable  feeling  in  the  abdomen,  headache,  depression,  nausea, 
eructations,  and  vomiting,  which  usually  gives  relief.  The  tongue  is  heavily 
coated  and  the  saliva  is  increased.  In  children  there  are  intestinal  symptoms 
—diarrhoea  and  colicky  pains  and  often  slight  fever.  The  duration  is  rarely 
more  than  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  severer  forms  the  attack  may  set  in  with 
a  chill  and  febrile  reaction,  in  which  the  temperature  rises  to  102°  or  103°  F. 
The  tongue  is  furred,  the  breath  heavy,  and  vomiting  is  frequent.  Th^ 
ejected  substances,  at  first  mixed  with  food,  subsequently  contain  much  mucus 
and  bile-stained  fluids.  There  may  be  constipation,  but  very  often  there  is 
diarrhcea.  The  urine  presents  the  usual  febrile  characteristics,  and  there  is 
a  heavy  deposit  of  urates.  The  abdomen  may  be  somewhat  distended  and 
slightly  tender  in  the  epigastric  region.  Herpes  may  appear  on  the  lips.  The 
attack  may  last  from  one  to  three  days,  and  occasionally  longer.  The  exam- 
ination of  the  vomituB  shows,  as  a  rule,  absence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  pres- 
ence of  lactic  and  fatty  acids,  and  marked  increase  in  the  mucus. 

mAgmaiM. — The  ordinary  afebrile  gastric  catarrh  is  readily  recognized. 
The  acute  febrile  form  is  so  similar  to  the  initial  symptoms  of  many  of  the 
infectious  diseases  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  day  or  two  to  make  a  diagnosis, 
particularly  in  the  cases  which  have  come  on,  so  to  speak,  spontaneously  and 
independently  of  an  error  in  diet.  Some  of  these  resemble  closely  an  acute 
infection;  the  symptoms  mav  be  very  intense,  and  if,  as  sometimeB  happens, 
the  attack  sets  in  with  severe  headache  and  delirium,  the  case  may  be  mistaken 
for  meningitis.  When  the  abdominal  pains  are  intense  the  attack  may  be 
confounded  with  gallstone  colic.  It  is  a  very  common  error  to  class  under 
"gastric  fever"  the  mild  forms  of  the  various  infectious  disorders.  The  gas- 
tric crises  in  locomotor  ataxia  have  in  many  instances  been  confounded  with 
a  simple  acute  gastritis,  and  it  is  always  wise  in  adults  to  test  the  knee-jerks 
and  pupillary  reactions. 
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Treatmeiit. — Mild  ctisos  recover  spontaneouBly  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
require  no  treatment  other  tlian  a  dose  of  castor  oil  in  children  or  of  blue 
maSB  in  adults.  In  the  severer  forms,  if  there  is  much  distrosa  in  the  region 
of  the  stomach,  the  vomiting  should  be  promoted  by  warm  water,  or  the 
stomach  tube  may  be  employed  for  some  patients.  A  dose  of  calomel,  2  to  3 
grains  (0.13  to  0.8  gm.),  should  be  given,  and  followed,  after  some  hours,  by  a 
saline  cathartic.  If  there  is  eructation  of  acid  fluid,  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
bismuth  may  be  given.  Tlie  stomach  should  have,  if  possible,  absolute  rest, 
and  it  is  a  good  plan  in  the  case  of  strong  persons,  particularly  in  those  ad- 
dicted to  alcohol,  to  cut  off  alt  food  for  a  day  or  two.  The  patient  may  be 
allowed  soda  water  and  ice  freely.  It  is  well  not  to  attempt  to  check  the 
vomiting  unless  it  is  excessive  and  protracted.  Heeovery  is  usually  complete, 
though  repeated  attacks  may  lead  to  subacute  gastritis  or  to  the  establishment 
of  chronic  dyspepsia. 

Phlegmonous  QastritU;  Acute  Suppurative  daatritia.— The  disease  is  due 
to  infection  of  the  submucosH,  probably  through  a  minute  abrasion.  Malca 
are  more  frequently  affected  than  females,  and  most  of  the  cases  are  in  com- 
paratively young  people.  In  a  majority  of  the  instances  in  which  the  examina- 
tion has  been  made  streptococci  have  been  present,  but  the  pneumococcus  has 
been  found  in  a  few  cases.  The  disease  is  rare;  Leith  was  able  to  collect  only 
85  cases.  There  is  a  widespread  suppurative  infiltration  of  the  submucosa, 
with  great  thickening  of  the  walls.  Sometimes  there  is  a  localized  abscess 
formation,  with  tumor,  which  may  burst  into  the  stomach,  or  into  the  peri- 
toneum. I  have  seen  three  instances  of  this  condition,  all  in  connection  with 
cancer  of  the  stomach. 

The  important  symptoms  are  pain,  high  fever,  vomiting,  dry  tongue,  all 
the  features  of  a  severe  infection,  and  sometimes  jaundice.  A  diagnosis  is 
rarely  made;  occasionally  there  is  a  large  tumor  mass  to  be  felt.  The  cases 
are  uniformly  fatal  unless  one  counts  the  one  reported  by  Bovee,  in  which  he 
cut  down  and  opened  an  acute  abscess,  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  in  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  pyloric  region. 

Tozio  Gaatritis. — This  most  intense  form  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
is  excited  by  the  swallowing  of  concentrated  mineral  acids  or  strong  alkalies, 
or  by  such  poisons  as  phosphorus,  corrosive  sublimate,  ammonia,  arsenic,  etc. 
In  the  non-corrosive  poisons,  such  as  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  the 
process  consists  of  an  acute  degeneration  of  the  glandular  elements,  and  hsm- 
orrhage.  With  the  powerful  concentrated  poisons  the  mucous  membrane  is 
extensively  destroyed,  and  may  be  converted  into  a  brownish-black  eschar.  In 
the  less  severe  grades  there  may  be  areas  of  necrosis  surrounded  by  inflamma- 
tory reaction,  while  the  submucosa  is  hemorrhagic  and  infiltrated.  The  process 
is  of  course  more  intense  at  the  fundus,  but  the  active  peristalsis  may  drive 
the  poison  through  the  pylorus  into  the  intestine. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  intense  pain  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and 
stomach,  salivation,  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  constant  vomiting,  the 
vomited  materials  being  bloody  and  sometimes  containing  portions  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  abdomen  is  tender,  distended,  and  painful  on  pres- 
sure. In  the  most  acute  cases  symptoms  of  collapse  supervene;  the  pulse  is 
weak,  the  skin  pale  and  covered  with  sweat ;  there  is  restlessness,  and  some- 
times convulsions.    There  may  be  albumin  or  blood  in  the  urine,  and  Detechite 
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may  occnr  on  the  skin.  When  the  poison  is  less  intense,  the  sloughs  may 
separate,  leaving  ulcere,  which  too  often  lead,  in  the  oesophagUB  to  stricture,  in 
the  stomach  to  chronic  atrophy,  and  finally  to  death  from  exhaustion. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  toxic  gastritis  is  usually  easy,  as  inspection 
of  the  mouth  and  pharynx  shows,  in  many  instances,  corrosive  effects,  while 
the  examination  of  the  vomit  may  indicate  the  nature  of  the  poison. 

In  poisoning  by  acids,  magnesia  should  be  administered  in  milk  or  with 
egg  albumen.  When  strong  alkalies  have  been  taken,  the  dilute  acids  should 
be  administered.  If  the  case  is  seen  early,  lavage  should  be  used.  For  the 
severe  inflammation  which  follows  the  swallowing  of  the  stronger  poisons 
palliative  treatment  is  alone  available,  and  morphia  may  be  freely  employed 
to  allay  the  pain. 

Diphtheritic  or  Hembranooi  Gastritia.^TbiB  condition  is  met  with  occa- 
sionally in  diphtheria,  but  more  commonly  as  a  secondary  process  in  typhus 
or  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  pytemia,  small-pox,  and  occasionally  in  debili- 
tated children.  The  exudation  may  be  extensive  and  uniform  or  in  patches. 
The  condition  is  not  recognizable  during  life,  unless  the  membranes  are 
vomited. 

Hyoatit)  and  Parasitic  Elastritis. — It  occasionally  happens  that  fungi 
grow  in  the  stomach  and  excite  inflammation.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
cases  of  the  kind  is  that  reported  by  Kundrat,  in  which  the  favua  fungus 
occurred  in  the  stomach  and  intestine. 

In  cancer  and  in  dilatation  of  the  stomach  the  sarcinie  and  yeast  fungi 
probably  aid  in  maintaining  the  chronic  gastritis.  As  a  rule,  the  gastric 
juice  is  capable  of  killing  the  ordinary  bacteria.  Orth  states  that  the  anthrax 
bacilli,  in  certain  cases,  produce  swelling  of  the  mucosa  and  ulceration.  Eug. 
Fraenkel  has  reported  a  case  of  acute  emphysematous  gastritis  probably  of 
mycotic  origin.  The  larvie  of  certain  insects  may  excite  gastritis,  as  in  the 
cases  reported  by  Gerhardt,  Meschede,  and  others. 


n.    OBBONIO   OASTBinS 

(Chronic  Catarrh  of  the  Stomach;  Chronic  Dyspepsia) 

Deflnitioii. — A  condition  of  disturbed  digestion  associated  with  increased 
raucous  formation,  qualitative  or  quantitative  changes  in  the  gastric  juice, 
enfeeblement  of  the  muscular  coats,  so  that  the  food  is  retained  for  an  ab- 
normal time  in  the  stomach ;  and,  finally,  with  alterations  in  the  structure  of 
the  mucosa. 

Etiolo^. — The  causes  of  chronic  gastritis  may  be  classified  as  follows: 
(a)  Dietetic.  Unsuitable  or  improperly  prepared  food,  and  the  persistent 
use  of  certain  articles  of  diet,  such  as  very  fat  substances  or  foods  containing 
too  much  of  the  carbohydrates.  The  use  in  excessive  quantity  of  hot  bread. 
hot  cakes,  and  pie  is  a  fruitful  cause,  particularly  in  the  United  States.  The 
use  in  excess  of  tea  or  coffee,  and,  above  all,  of  alcohol  in  its  various  forms. 
Under  this  heading,  too,  may  be  mentioned  the  habits  of  eating  at  irregular 
hours  or  too  rapidly  and  imperfectly  chewing  the  food.  Excess  in  eating 
does  more  damage  than  excess  in  drinking.    The  platter  kills  more  than  the 
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Bword.  A  common  cause  of  chronic  catarrh  is  drinking  too  freely  of  ice-wator 
during  meals,  a  practice  which  plays  no  small  part  in  the  prevalence  of  dys- 
pepsia in  America.  Another  frequent  cause  is  the  abuse  of  tobacco,  particu- 
larly chewing,  (b)  OonstitvHonal  causes.  Ansemia,  chlorosis,  chronic  tuber- 
culosis, gout,  diabetes,  and  Bright's  disease  are  often  associated  with  chronic 
gastric  catarrh,  (c)  Local  conditions:  (1)  of  the  stomach,  as  in  cancer, 
ulcer,  and  dilatation,  which  are  invariably  accompanied  by  catarrh;  (2)  con- 
ditions of  the  purtal  circulation,  causing  chronic  engorgement  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  as  in  cirrhosis,  chronic  heart-disease,  and  certain  chronic  lung 
affections. 

Horbid  Anatomy. — In  simple  chronic  gastritis  the  organ  is  usually  en- 
larged, the  mucous  membrane  pale  gray  in  color,  and  covered  with  closely 
adherent,  tenacious  mucus.  The  veins  are  large,  patches  of  ecchymosis  are 
not  infrequently  seen,  and  in  the  chronic  catarrh  of  portal  obstruction  and 
of  chronic  heart-disease  small  haemorrhagic  erosions.  Toward  the  pylorus 
the  mucosa  is  not  infrequently  irregularly  pigmented,  and  presents  a  rough, 
wrinkled,  mammilated  surface,  the  elat  tnamelone  of  the  French,  a  condition 
which  may  sometimes  be  so  prominent  that  writers  have  described  it  as  gas- 
tritU  polyposa.  The  membrane  may  be  thinner  than  noi-mal,  and  much 
firmer,  tearing  less  readily  with  the  finger-nail.  The  minute  anatomy  shows 
the  picture  of  a  parenchymatous  and  an  interstitial  inflammation.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  may  undergo  complete  atrophy  and  be  represented  by  a  smooth 
cuticular  membrane  resembling  that  of  the  cardiac  portion  of  the  horse's 
stomach.  This  was  the  condition  in  a  case  of  profound  angemia  reported  by 
F.  P.  Henry  and  myself.  The  mucularis  mucosa  was  hypertrophied,  but  with 
no  great  general  thickening  of  the  stomach  walls, 

SjrmptomB,— The  afTection  persists  for  an  indefinite  period,  and,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  chronic  diseaBes,  changes  from  time  to  time.  The  appetite 
is  variable,  sometimes  greatly  impaired,  at  others  very  good.  Among  early 
symptoms  are  feelings  of  distrese  or  oppression  after  eating,  which  may  be- 
come aggravated  and  amount  to  actual  pain.  When  the  stomach  is  empty 
there  may  also  be  a  painful  feeling.  The  pain  differs  in  different  cases,  and 
may  be  trifling  or  of  extreme  severity.  When  localized  and  felt  beneath  the 
sternum  or  in  the  prsecordial  region  it  is  known  as  heart-burn  or  sometimes 
cardialgia.  There  is  pain  on  pressure  over  the  stomach,  usually  diffuse  and 
not  severe.  The  tongue  is  coated,  and  the  patient  complains  of  a  bad  taste  in 
the  mouth.  The  tip  and  margin  of  the  tongue  are  very  often  red.  Associated 
with  this  catarrhal  stomatitis  there  may  he  an  increase  in  the  salivary  and 
pharyngeal  accretions.  Nausea  is  an  early  symptom,  and  is  particularly  apt 
to  occur  in  the  morning  hours.  It  is  not,  however,  nearly  so  constant  a  symp- 
tom in  chronic  gastritis  as  in  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  in  mild  grades  of  the 
affection  it  may  not  occur  at  all.  Eructation  of  gas,  which  may  continue  for 
some  hours  after  taking  food,  is  a  very  prominent  feature  in  cases  of  so-called 
flatulent  dyspe[»ia,  and  there  may  be  marked  distention  of  the  intestines. 
With  the  gas,  bitter  fluids  may  be  brought  up.  Vomiting,  which  is  not  very 
frequent,  occurs  either  immediately  after  eating  or  an  hour  or  two  later. 
In  the  chronic  catarrh  of  old  topers  a  bout  of  morning  vomiting  is  common, 
in  which  a  slimy  mucus  is  brought  up.  The  vomilus  consists  of  food  in 
TarioijB  stages  of  digestion  and  slimy  mucus,  and  the  chemical  ezanuBation 
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shows  the  presence  of  abnonnal  acids,  such  as  butyric,  or  even  acetic,  in  addi- 
tion to  lactic  acid,  while  the  hydrochloric  acid,  if  present,  is  much  reduced 
in  quantity.  The  digestion  may  be  much  delayed,  and,  on  washing  out  the 
stomach  as  late  as  aeven  hours  after  eating,  portions  of  food  are  still  present. 
The  prolonged  retention  favors  decomposition,  the  stomach  becomes  dis- 
tended with  gas,  and  this,  with  the  chronic  catarrh,  may  induce  gradually  an 
atony  of  the  muscular  walls,  but  the  motor  function  of  the  stomach  is  not  usu- 
ally much  impaired.  The  absorption  is  alow,  and  iodide  of  potassium,  given 
in  capsules,  which  should  Bormally  reach  the  saliva  within  fifteen  minutes, 
may  not  be  evident  for  more  than  half  an  hour. 

Constipation  is  usually  present,  but  in  some  instances  there  is  diarrhoea, 
and  undigested  food  passes  rapidly  through  the  bowels.  The  urine  is  often 
scanty,  high-colored,  and  deposits  a  heavy  sediment  of  urates. 

Of  other  symptoms  headache  is  common,  and  the  patient  feels  constantly 
out  of  sorts,  indisposed  for  exertion,  and  low-spirited.  In  aggravated  cases 
melancholia  may  occur.  Trousseau  called  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  ver- 
tigo, a  marked  feature  in  certain  cases.  The  pulse  is  small,  sometimes  slow, 
and  there  may  be  palpitation  of  the  heart.  Fever  does  not  occur.  Cough  is 
sometimes  present,  but  the  so-called  stomach  cough  of  chronic  dyspeptics  is  in 
all  probability  dependent  upon  pharyngeal  irritation.  J.  T.  Filcher  has  called 
attention  to  the  frequency  with  which  absence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  is 
found  with  the  presence  of  occult  blood  in  chronic  gastritis.  In  very  many  of 
these  the  stomach  condition  appears  to  be  secondary  to  local  disease  elsewhere 
in  the  abdomen,  particularly  the  appendix,  gall-bladder  or  the  pancreas.  The 
bleeding  comes  from  small  erosions,  and  is  always  of  the  so-called  occult 
variety.  Many  varieties  of  pathogenic  organisms  are  almost  constantly  found, 
of  which  the  streptococci  are  the  most  important. 

The  Qastric  Contents. — The  fasting  stomach  may  be  empty  or  it  may 
contain  much  mucus — gastritis  mucipara  of  Boas.  In  the  test  breakfast, 
withdrawn  in  an  hour,  the  HCl  is  usually  diminished,  though  it  may  be  nor- 
mal— gaalritis  acida.  In  other  cases  the  free  HCl  may  be  absent — gaainiig 
anacida.  While  in  the  advanced  forms  of  atrophy  of  the  mucosa  there  may 
be  neither  adds  nor  ferments — gastritis  atrophicang. 

The  symptoms  of  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  with- 
out contraction  of  the  organ,  are  very  complex,  and  cannot  be  said  to  present 
a  uniform  picture.  The  majority  of  the  cases  present  the  symptoms  of  an 
aggravated  chronic  dyspepsia,  often  of  such  severity  that  cancer  is  suspected. 
In  one  of  the  cases  which  I  examined  the  persistent  distress  after  eating,  the 
vomiting,  and  the  gradual  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  very  naturally  led  to  this 
diagnosis,  but  the  duration  of  the  disease  far  exceeded  that  of  ordinary  carci- 
noma. The  clinical  picture  may  be  that  of  a  severe  ansmia.  As  early  as 
I860  Flint  called  attention  to  this  connection  between  atrophy  of  the  gastric 
tubules  and  anemia,  an  observation  which  Fenwick  and  others  have  amply 
confirmed. 

Dugnodi, — Ewald  distinguishes  three  forms  of  chronic  gastritis:  (1) 
Simple  gastritis;  (2)  mucous  {sckleimige)  gastritis;  (3)  atrophic  gastritis. 

In  (!)  the  fasting  stomach  contains  only  a  small  quantity  of  a  slimy 
fluid,  while  after  the  test  breakfast  the  HCl  is  diminished  in  quantity  or  may 
b«  sbeent    lactic  acid  and  the  fatty  acids  may  be  present.     After  Boas's 
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more  rigid  t«st  meal  the  organic  ac-iils  are  ran:ly  found.  Tlie  pepsin  and 
rennin  are  always  present. 

In  (3)  the  acidity  ie  always  alight  and  the  condition  is  distinguished  from 
(1)  chiefly  by  the  large  amount  of  mucus  present. 

In  (3)  the  fasting  stomach  is  generally  empty,  while  after  the  test  break- 
fast HCl,  pepsin,  and  rennin  are  wholly  wanting. 

The  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  from  chronic  gastritis  may  be  very 
difficult  when  a  tumoi  is  not  present.  The  cases  require  most  careful  study, 
and  it  is  important  to  decide  whether  the  stomach  is  primarily  at  fault,  or 
whether  the  chronic  gastritis  is  aasociated  with  disease  of  the  other  organs — 
liver,  gall-bladder,  appendix  or  pancreas. 

Treatment. — When  possible  the  cause  in  each  case  should  be  ascertained 
and  an  attempt  made  to  determine  the  special  form  of  indigestion.  Usually 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  differentiating  the  ordinary  catarrhal  and  the  nervous 
varieties.  A  careful  study  of  the  phenomena  of  digestion,  though  not  essential 
in  every  instance,  should  certainly  be  carried  out  in  the  more  obstinate  and 
obscure  forma.  Two  important  qucBtions  should  be  asked  of  every  dyspeptic 
— flrst,  as  to  the  time  taken  at  his  meals;  and,  second,  as  to  the  quantity  he 
eats.  Practically  a  large  majority  of  all  cases  of  disturbed  digestion  come 
from  hasty  and  imperfect  mastication  of  the  food  and  from  overeating. 
Especial  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  former  point.  In  some  instances  it 
will  alone  suffice  to  cure  dyspepsia  if  the  patient  will  count  a  certain  number 
before  swallowing  each  mouthful.  The  second  point  is  of  even  greater  im- 
portance. People  habitually  eat  too  much,  and  it  is  probably  tme  that  a 
greater  number  of  maladies  arise  from  excess  in  eating  than  from  excess  in 
drinking.  Chittenden's  researches  have  shown  that  we  require  much  less 
nitrogenous  food  to  maintain  &  standard  of  perfect  health — a  lesson  that  the 
Hindoos  and  Japanese  have  also  taught  us.  George  Cheyne's  thirteenth 
aphorism,  already  quoted  under  the  section  on  Obesity,  contains  a  volume  of 
dietetic  wisdom. 

(a)  General  and  Dietetic. — A  careful  and  Bystematically  arranged  diet- 
ary is  the  first,  sometimes  the  only,  essential  in  the  treatment  of  a  case  of 
chronic  dyspepsia.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  applicable  to  all  cases. 
Individuals  differ  extraordinarily  in  their  capability  of  digesting  different 
articles  of  food,  and  there  is  much  truth  in  the  old  adage,  "One  man's  food 
is  another  man's  poison."  The  individual  preferences  for  different  articles 
of  food  should  be  permitted  in  the  milder  forms.  Physicians  have  probably 
been  too  arbitrary  in  this  direction,  and  have  not  yielded  sufficiently  to  the 
intimations  given  by  the  appetite  and  desires  of  the  patient. 

A  rigid  milk  diet  may  be  tried.  "Milk  and  sweet  sound  Blood  differ  in 
nothing  but  in  Color;  Milk  is  Blood"  (George  Cheyne).  In  the  forms  asso- 
ciated with  Bright's  disease  and  chronic  portal  congestion,  as  well  as  in  many 
instances  in  which  the  dyspepsia  is  part  of  a  neurasthenic  or  hysterical  trou- 
ble, this  plan  in  conjunction  with  rest  is  most  efficacious.  If  milk  is  not 
digested  well  it  may  be  diluted  one-third  with  soda  water  or  Vichy,  or  5  to  10 
grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  a  pinch  of  salt  may  be  added  to  each  tumbler- 
ful. In  many  cases  the  .ii-H.  from  which  the  cream  has  been  taken  is  better 
borne.  Buttermilk  is  particularly  suitable,  but  can  rarely  be  taken  for  so  long 
a  time  alone,  ae  patients  tire  of  it  much  more  readily  thaV.  Co  ^  of  ordinary 
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milk.  Not  only  can  tlie  general  nutrition  be  maintained  on  this  diet,  but 
patients  sometimes  increase  in  weight,  and  the  unpleasant  gastric  symptom6 
disappear  entirely.  It  should  be  given  at  fixed  hours  and  in  definite  quantities. 
A  patient  may  take  fi  or  8  ounces  every  three  hours.  The  amount  necessary 
varies  a  good  deal,  but  at  least  3  to  5  pints  should  be  given  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  This  form  of  diet  is  not,  as  a  rule,  well  borne  when  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  The  milk  may  be  previously  peptonized, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  feed  a  chronic  dyspeptic  in  this  way.  The  stools  should 
be  carefully  watched,  and  if  more  milk  is  taken  than  can  be  digested  it  is  well 
to  supplement  the  diet  with  eggs  and  dry  toust  or  biscuits. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  chronic  indigestion  it  is  not  necessary 
to  annoy  the  patient  with  such  strict  dietaries.  It  may  be  quite  sufficient  to 
cut  off  certain  articles  of  food.  Thus,  if  there  are  acid  eructations  or  flatu- 
lency the  farinaceous  foods  should  be  restricted,  particularly  potatoes  and  the 
coarser  vegetables.  A  fruitful  source  of  indigestion  is  the  hot  bread  which, 
in  different  forms,  is  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  an  American  break' 
fast.  This,  as  well  as  the  various  forms  of  pancakes,  pies  and  tarts,  with 
heavy  pastry,  and  fried  articles  of  all  sorts,  should  be  strictly  forbidden.  As  a 
rule,  white  bread,  toasted,  is  more  readily  digested  than  bread  made  from  the 
whole  meal.  Persons,  however,  differ  very  much  in  this  respect,  and  the  Gra- 
ham or  brown  bread  is  most  digestible  for  many  people.  Sugar  and  very  sweet 
articles  of  food  should  be  taken  in  great  moderation  or  avoided  altogether  by 
persons  with  chronic  dyspepsia.  Many  instances  of  aggravated  indigestion 
have  come  to  my  notice  due  to  the  prevalent  practice  of  eating  largely  of  ice- 
cream. One  of  tlie  most  powerful  enemies  of  the  American  stomach  in  the 
present  day  is  tlie  soda-water  fountain,  which  has  usurped  so  important  a 
place  in  the  apothecary  shop. 

Fats,  with  the  exception  of  a  moderate  amount  of  good  butter,  very  fat 
meats,  and  thick,  greasy  soups  should  be  avoided.  Ripe  fruit  in  moderation 
is  often  advantageous,  particularly  when  cooked.  Bananas  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
well  borne.  Strawberries  arc  to  many  persons  a  cause  of  an  annual  attack  of 
indigestion  and  sore  tliroat. 

As  slated,  in  the  matter  of  special  articles  of  food  it  is  impossible  to'  lay 
down  rigid  rules,  and  it  is  the  common  experience  that  one  patient  with  indi- 
gestion will  take  with  impunity  the  very  articles  which  cause  the  greatest 
distress  to  another. 

Another  detail  of  importance  which  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection 
is  the  general  hygienic  niBmigenient  of  dyspeptics.  These  patients  are  often 
introspective,  dwelling  in  a  morbid  manner  on  their  symploiiis,  and  much  in- 
clined to  take  a  despondent  view  of  their  condition.  Very  little  progress  can 
be  made  unless  the  physician  gains  their  confidence  from  the  outset.  Their 
fears  and  whims  should  not  be  made  too  light  of  or  ridiculed.  Systematic 
eiercise,  carefully  regulated,  particularly  when,  as  at  watering  places,  it  is 
combined  with  a  restricted  diet,  is  of  special  service.  Change  of  air  and 
occupation,  a  prolonged  sea  voyage,  or  a  summer  in  the  mountains  will  some- 
times cure  the  most  obstinate  dyspepsia. 

(b)  Medicinal. — Tlic  special  therapculio  measures  may  be  divided  into 
those  which  attempt  to  replace  in  the  digestive  juices  important  elements 
which  are  lacking  and  those  which  stimulate  the  weakened  action  of  the  organ. 
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In  the  first  group  come  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  fermenta,  which  are  bo 
freely  employed  in  dyspepsia.  The  former  is  the  moBt  important.  It  is  the 
ingredient  in  the  gastric  juice  most  commonly  deficient.  It  is  not  only  neces- 
sary for  its  own  important  actions,  but  its  presence  is  intimately  associated 
with  that  of  the  pepsin,  aa  it  is  only  in  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity 
that  the  pepsinogen  is  converted  into  the  active  digestive  fennent.  It  is  best 
given  as  the  dilute  acid  taken  in  somewhat  larger  quantities  than  are  usually 
advised.  Ewald  recommends  large  doses — of  from  90  to  100  drops — at  in- 
tervals of  fifteen  minutes  after  the  meals.  Leube  and  Riegel  advise  smaller 
doses.  Probably  from  15  to  20  drops  is  sufficient.  The  prolonged  use  of  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  hurtful.  The  use,  however,  should  be  re- 
stricted to  caecs  of  neurosis  and  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  actual 
gastritis  its  value  is  doubtful. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  a  good  remedy  in  some  cases,  used  in  solution  in  the 
lavage  (1  to  1,500  or  1  to  2,000),  or  in  pill  form,  one-eighth  to  one-fourth 
of  a  grain  three  times  a  day.  For  many  years  Pepper  advocated  the  more 
extended  use  of  this  drug  in  chronic  gastritis.  I  have  seen  an  instance  of 
argyria  after  its  protracted  use. 

The  digestive  ferments  are  extensively  employed  to  strengthen  the  weak- 
ened gastric  and  intestinal  secretions.  The  use  of  pepsin,  according  to  Ewald, 
may  be  limited  to  the  cases  of  advanced  raucous  catarrh  and  the  instances  of 
atrophy  of  the  stomach,  in  which  it  should  be  given,  in  doses  of  from  10  to  15 
grains,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  meals.  Pan- 
creatin  is  of  equal  or  even  greater  value  than  pepsin,  but  pains  should  be 
taken  to  use  a  good  article.  It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  from  15  to  30 
grains,  in  combination  with  bicarbonate  of  soda.  It  is  conveniently  admin- 
istered in  tablets,  each  of  which  contains  5  grains  of  the  pancreatin  ami  the 
soda,  and  of  these  two  or  three  may  be  taken  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after 
each  meal.  Ptyalin  and  diatase  are  particularly  indicated  when  the  acid  is 
excessive.  The  action  of  the  former  continues  in  the  stomach  during  normal 
digestion.    The  malt  diastase  is  often  very  serviceable  given  with  alkalies. 

Of  measures  which  stimulate  the  glandular  activity  in  chronic  dyspepsia 
lavage  is  by  far  the  most  important,  particularly  in  the  forms  characterized 
by  the  secretion  of  a  large  quantity  of  mucus.  Lukewarm  water  should  be 
used,  or,  if  there  is  much  mucus,  a  1-per-cent.  dfalt  solution,  or  a  3-  to  5-per- 
cent, solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  If  there  is  much  fermentation  the 
3-per-cent.  solution  of  boric  acid  may  be  used.  It  is  best  employed  in  the 
morning  on  an  empty  stomach,  or  in  the  evening  some  hours  after  the  last 
meal  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  much  nocturnal  distress  and  flatulency. 
Otice  a  day  is,  as  a  rule,  sufficient,  or,  in  the  case  of  delicate  persons,  e^'ery 
second  day.  The  irrigation  may  be  continued  until  the  water  which  comes 
away  is  quite  clear.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remove  all  the  fiuid  after  the  irriga- 
tion. While  perhaps  in  some  hands  this  measure  has  been  carried  to  extremes, 
it  is  one  of  such  extraordinary  value  in  certain  cases  that  it  should  be  more 
widely  employed.  When  there  is  an  insuperable  objection  to  lavage  a  substi- 
tute may  be  used  in  the  form  of  warm  alkaline  drinks,  taken  slowly  in  the 
early  morning  or  the  last  thing  at  night. 

Of  medicines  which  stimulate  the  gastric  secretion  the  most  important  are 
Hie  bitt«r  tonics,  such  as  nux  vomica,  quassia,  gentian,  calumba,  and  cards- 
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mom.  These  are  probably  of  more  value  in  chronic  gastritiB  than  the  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Of  these  nux  vomica  is  the  most  powerful,  though  none  of  them 
have  probably  any  very  great  stimulating  action  on  tlie  secretion,  and  influ- 
ence rather  the  appetite  tlian  the  digestion.  Of  stomachics  which  are  believed 
to  favorably  influence  digestion  the  most  important  are  alcohol  and  common 
salt.  The  former  would  appear  to  act  in  moderate  quantities  by  increasing 
the  acid  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  with  it  probably  the  pepsin  formation. 
Other?  hold  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  secretory  as  the  motor  function  of  the 
stomach  which  the  alcohol  stimulates.  In  moderate  quantities  it  baa  certainly 
no  directly  injurious  influence  on  the  digestive  processes.  Special  care  should 
be  taken,  however,  in  ordering  alcohol  to  dyspeptics.  If  a  patient  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  taking  beer  or  light  wines  or  stimulants  with  hia  meals,  the 
practice  may  be  continued  if  moderate  quantities  are  taken.  Beer,  as  a  rule, 
ia  not  well  borne.  A  dry  sherry  or  a  glass  of  claret  is  preferable.  In  the  case 
of  women  with  any  form  of  dyspepsia  Btimulante  should  be  employed  with  the 
greatest  caution,  and  the  practitioner  should  know  bis  patient  well  before 
ordering  alcohol. 

The  importance  of  salt  in  gastric  digestion  rests  upon  the  fact  that  its 
presence  ia  essential  in  the  formation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid.  An  increase 
in  its  use  may  be  advised  in  all  cases  of  chronic  dyspepsia  in  which  the  acid 
ia  defective. 

(c)  Tkeatment  of  Special  Conditions, — Fermentation  and  Flatulency. 
— When  the  digestion  is  slow  or  imperfect,  fermentation  goes  on  in  the  con- 
tents, with  the  formation  of  gas  and  the  production  of  lactic,  butyric,  and 
acetic  acids.  For  the  treatment  of  this  condition  careful  dieting  may  suffice, 
particularly  forbidding  such  articles  as  tea,  pastry,  and  the  coarser  vegetables. 
It  is  usually  combined  with  pyrosis,  in  which  the  acid  fluids  are  brought  into 
the  mouth.  Bismuth  and  carbonate  of  soda  aometimes  suflice  to  relieve  the 
condition.  Thymol,  creasote,  and  carbolic  acid  may  be  employed.  For  acid 
dyspepsia  Sir  William  Roberts  recommended  the  bismuth  lozenge  of  the  British 
Pharmacopceia,  the  antacid  propertien  of  which  depend  on  chalk  and  bicar- 
bonate of  soda.  It  should  be  taken  an  hour  or  two  after  meals,  and  only  when 
the  pain  and  uneasiness  are  present.  The  burnt  magnesia  is  also  a  good 
remedy.  Glycerin  in  from  20-  to  60-minim  doses,  the  essential  oils,  animal 
charcoal  alone  or  in  combination  with 'compound  cinnamon  powder  may  be 
tried.  If  there  is  much  pain,  chloroform  in  20-minim  doses  or  a  teaspoonful 
of  Hoffman's  anodyne  may  be  used.  In  obstinate  cases  lavage  is  indicated  and 
is  sometimes  striking  in  its  effects.    Alkaline  solutions  may  be  used. 

Vomiting  is  not  a  feature  which  often  calls  for  treatment  in  chronic  dys- 
pepsia; sometimes  in  children  it  is  a  persistent  symptom.  Creasote  and  car- 
bolic acid  in  drop  doses,  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  or  of  dilute  hydrocyanic 
acid,  cocaine,  bismuth,  and  oxalate  of  cerium  may  be  used.  If  obstinate,  the 
stomach  should  be  washed  out  daily. 

Constipation  is  a  frequent  and  troublesome  feature  of  most  forms  of  indi* 
gestion.  Occasionally  small  doses  of  mercury,  podophyllin,  the  laxative  min- 
eral waters,  sulphur,  and  cascara  may  be  employed.  Glycerin  suppoaitorieB 
and  the  injection  of  from  half  a  teaspoonful  to  a  teaspoonful  of  glycerin  are 
very  efficacious. 

Many  cases  of  chronic  dyspepsia  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  use  of  mineral 
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waters,  partieiilariy  a  residfnc*  at  the  BpHngs  with  a  careful  supervision  of 
the  diet  aad  sj'aleinatic  exercise. 

m.    OIEBHOSIS   VENTBIOtrU 

{Plastic  Linitis) 

Brinton  described  under  tlie  term  linitis  plastica  a  condition  of  diffuse 
sclerosis  of  the  stomach  with  thicl^ening  of  the  walls  and  reduction  of  the 
liunen. 

It  may  he  localized,  but  more  commonly  involves  the  whole  organ,  and 
a  similar  condition  has  been  found  in  the  colon,  small  bowel,  and  rectum. 
In  the  first  case  I  saw,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Drake's,  Montreal,  the  stomach  was 
no  bigger  than  a  cucumber,  and  the  ctecum  and  part  of  the  ascending  colon 
showed  the  same  thickening.  The  special  lesion  is  an  enormous  hypertrophy 
of  the  submueosa,  with  atrophy  of  the  gland  elements  and  hypertrophy  of 
the  muscular  layers,  so  that  the  wall  is  six  to  eight  times  the  normal  thick- 
ness; but,  as  Brinton  remarks,  the  layers  remain  diBtinet,  There  are  two 
forms,  benign  and  malignant,  which  are  not  easy  to  separate  without  the  most 
careful  microscopic  examination.  Lyie  has  collected  118  eaees  from  the  litera- 
ture, more  than  half  of  which  were  the  true  plastic  linitis  of  Brinton. 

The  symptoms  are  at  first  indefinite,  but  when  well  established  vomiting 
becomes  marked  and  there  is  inability  to  retain  even  small  amounts  of  food. 
The  presence  of  a  sausage-shaped  tumor  in  the  epigastrium  is  important. 
Hiemorrhage  may  be  present.  The  X-ray  picture  should  he  of  great  help. 
In  the  only  case  in  which  I  made  a  diagnosis  the  protracted  history,  the  re- 
striction in  capacity  of  the  stomach,  and  the  tumor  seemed  characteristic. 
Nothing  could  be  done  at  operation;  and  in  a  more  recent  case  the  walls  were 
so  hard  and  the  stomach  so  small  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  gastro- 
enterostomy, of  which  Lylc  has  reported  a  successful  case.  Total  gastrectomy 
has  been  performed  in  three  cases. 


17.    DILATATION   OF   THE   STOHAOH 

( Qastrectasis) 

Etiology. — Acute  dilatation  is  a  very  seriouB  condition,  described  by 
Hilton  t'agge,  characterized  by  sudden  onset,  vomiting  of  enormous  quantities 
of  fluid,  and  sjTnptoms  of  collapse.  Of  103  cases  collected  hy  Lewis  A.  Con- 
ner 42  followed  operation  with  general  anoiathesia.  The  next  largest  group 
occurs  in  the  course  of  severe  diseases,  or  during  ctmvalescenee.  Cases  have 
followed  injuries,  particularly  of  the  head  and  spine.  In  9  cases  the  symp- 
toms came  on  after  a  single  large  meal ;  6  cases  were  associated  with  spinal 
disease,  in  3  while  the  patients  were  in  a  plaster  of  Paris  jacket,  and  in  a 
few  cases  it  has  come  on  in  persons  in  good  health.  There  were  74  deaths.  In 
69  autopsies  the  duoilenum  was  found  dilated  in  38  cases.  In  a  majority  of 
eases  it  is  due  to  a  constriction  of  the  lower  end  of  the  duodenum  by  traction 
oa  the  mesenteric  root,  which  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  when  there  is  a 
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long  meeentery  and  when  the  coil  of  email  bowel  is  empty  and  falls  into  the 
true  pelvis.  The  diagnosis  is  usually  easy — repeated  vomiting  of  large  quan- 
tities  of  bilious  non-ftecal  fluid,  with  subnormal  temperature,  pain,  collapse 
symptoms,  and  distended  abdomen  are  the  common  features.  The  treatment 
consists  in  repeated  emptying  of  the  stomach  with  the  tube;  change  in  pos- 
ture from  the  dorsal  to  the  belly  position  or  the  knee-elbow  position  has  been 
followed  by  prompt  relief.     Operation  has  not  proved  very  satisfactory. 

Chronic  ijilatation  results  from:  (a)  Pyloric  obstruclion  due  to  nar- 
rowing of  the  orifice  or  of  the  duodenum  by  the  cicatrization  of  an  ulcer, 
hypertrophic  stenosis  of  the  pylorus  {whether  cancerous  or  simple)  congeni- 
tal stricture,  or  occasionally  by  pressure  from  without  of  a  tumor  or  of  a 
floating  kidney.  The  pylorus  may  be  tilted  up  by  adliesions  to  the  liver  or 
goU-bladder,  or  the  stomach  may  be  so  dilated  that  the  pylorus  ia  dragged 
down  and  kinked.  Adhesions  about  the  gall-bladder  may  extend  along  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  stomach  and  hitch  up  the  pylonis  into  the  hilus  of  the 
liver,  forming  a  very  acute  kink,  (b)  Relative  or  absolute  insufficiency  of  the 
muscular  power  of  the  stomach,  due  on  the  one  hand  to  repeated  overfilling  of 
the  organ  with  food  and  drink,  and  on  the  other  to  atony  of  the  coats  induced 
by  chronic  inflammation  or  the  degeneration  of  impaired  nutrition,  the  result 
of  constitutional  affections. 

The  most  extreme  forms  are  met  with  as  a  sequence  of  the  cicatricial  con- 
traction of  an  ulcer.  There  may  l>e  considerable  stenosis  without  much  dila- 
tation, the  obstruction  being  compensated  by  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular 
coats. 

In  the  second  group,  due  to  atony  of  the  muscular  coats,  we  must  distin- 
guish between  instances  in  which  tlie  stomach  is  simply  enlarged  and  those 
with  actual  dilatation,  conditions  characterized  by  Ewald  as  megalogastria 
and  gastrectasis  respectively.  The  size  of  the  stomach  varies  greatly  in  differ- 
ent individuals,  and  the  maximum  capacity  of  a  normal  organ  Ewald  places 
at  about  1,600  e.  e.  Measurements  above  this  point  indicate  absolute  dilata- 
tion. 

Atonic  dilatation  of  the  stomach  may  result  from  weakness  of  the  coats, 
due  to  repeated  overdistention  or  to  chronic  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
or  to  the  general  muscular  debility  which  is  associated  with  chronic  wasting 
disorders  of  all  sorts.  The  combination  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  with  over- 
fc^ing  and  excessive  drinking  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  atonic 
dilatation,  as  pointed  out  by  Naunyn.  The  condition  is  frequently  seen  in 
diabetics,  in  the  insane,  and  in  beer-drinkers.  In  Germany  this  form  is  very 
common  in  men  employed  in  the  breweries.  Possibly  muscular  weakness  of 
the  coats  may  result  in  some  cases  from  disturbed  innervation.  Dilatation 
of  the  stomach  is  most  frequent  in  middle-aged  or  elderly  persons,  but  the 
condition  is  not  uncommon  in  children,  especially  in  association  with  rickets. 

Symptomi. — In  atonic  dilatation  there  may  be  no  symptoms  whatever, 
even  with  a  very  greatly  enlarged  organ ;  more  frequently  there  are  the  asso- 
ciated features  of  neurasthenia,  enteroptosis,  and  nenous  dyspepsia;  while  in 
a  third  gronp  there  may  be  all  the  symptomfi  of  pyloric  obstruction — vomiting 
of  enormous  quantities,  etc.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  cajwicity  of  the  organ 
in  tliit  condition.  Gould  and  Pyle  mention  an  instance  in  which  the  stomach 
held  70  pints! 
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The  features  of  pyloric  obstruction,  from  whatever  cause,  are  usually  very 
evident.  Dyspepsia  is  present  in  nearly  all  cases,  and  there  are  feelings  of 
distress  and  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  The  patient  may  com- 
plain much  of  hunger  and  thirst  and  eat  and  drink  freely.  The  most  charac- 
teristic symptom  is  the  vomiting  at  intervals  of  enormous  quantities  of  liquid 
and  of  food,  amounting  sometimes  to  four  or  more  litres.  The  material  is 
often  of  a  dark-grayish  color,  with  a  chaiactcriatic  sour  odor  due  to  the 
organic  acids  present,  and  contains  mucus  and  remnants  of  food.  On  stand- 
ing it  separates  into  three  layers,  the  lowest  consisting  of  food,  the  middle 
of  a  tnrbid,  dark-gray  fluid,  and  the  uppermost  of  a  brownish  froth.  The 
microecopic  examination  shows  a  large  variety  of  bacteria,  yeast  fungi,  and 
the  sarcina  ventriculi.  There  may  also  be  cherry  stones,  plum  stones,  and 
-  grape  seeds. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  absent,  diminished,  normal,  or  in  excess, 
depending  upon  the  cause  of  the  dilatation.  The  fermentation  produces  lac- 
tic, butyric,  and,  possibly,  acetic  acid  and  various  gases. 

In  consequence  of  the  small  amount  of  fluid  which  passes  from  the, stom- 
ach or  is  absorbed  there  are  conetipation,  scanty  urine,  and  extreme  dryness 
of  th©  skin.  The  general  nutrition  of  the  patient  suffers  greatly ;  there  is  loss 
of  flesh  and  strength,  and  in  some  cases  the  most  extreme  emaciatioa.  The 
gastric  tetany  will  be  considered  in  the  section  on  that  disease. 

Physical  Signs. — Inepectioti.— The  abdomen  may  be  large  and  promi- 
nent, the  greatest  projection  occurring  below  the  navel  in  the  standing  posture. 
In  some  instances  the  outline  of  the  distended  stomach  can  be  plainly  seen, 
the  small  curvature  a  couple  of  inches  below  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  the 
greater  curvature  passing  obliquely  from  the  tip  of  the  tenth  rib  on  the  left 
side,  toward  the  pubes,  and  then  curving  upward  to  the  right  costal  margin. 
Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  inspection.  Very  often 
the  diagnosis  may  be  made  de  visu.  Active  peristalsis  may  be  seen  in  the 
dilated  organ,  the  waves  passing  from  left  to  right.  Occasionally  anti-peri- 
stalsis may  be  seen.  In  cases  of  stricture,  particularly  of  hypertrophic  steno- 
sis, as  the  peristaltic  wave  reaches  the  pylorus,  the  tumor-like  thickening  can 
sometimes  be  distinctly  seen  through  the  thin  abdominal  wall.  To  stimulate 
the  peristalsis  the  abdomen  may  be  flipped  with  a  wet  towel.  Inflation  may 
be  practiced  with  carbonic-acid  gas.  A  small  teaspoonful  of  tartaric  acid 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water  is  first  given,  then  a  rather  larger  quantity  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda.  In  many  cases,  particularly  in  thin  persons,  the  outline 
of  the  dilated  stomach  stands  out  with  great  distinctness,  and  waves  of  peri- 
stalsis are  seen  in  it. 

jPfl/paiion.— The  peristalsis  may  be  felt,  and  usually  in  stenosis  a  tumor 
is  evident  at  the  pylorus.  The  resistance  of  a  dilated  stomach  is  peculiar, 
and  has  been  aptly  compared  to  that  of  an  air  cushion.  Bimanual  palpation 
elicita  a  splashing  sound — clapotage — which  is,  of  course,  not  distinctive,  as 
it  can  be  obtained  whenever  there  is  much  liquid  and  air  in  the  organ.  The 
splashing  may  be  very  loud,  and  the  patient  may  produce  it  himself  by  sud- 
denly depressing  the  diaphragm,  or  it  may  be  readily  obtained  by  shaking 
him.    The  gurgling  of  gas  through  the  pylorus  may  be  felt. 

Percitesion. — The  note  is  tympanitic  over  the  greater  portion  of  a  dilated 
stomach;  in  the  dependent  part  tiie  note  is  flat.    In  the  upright  podticn  tiie 
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percuseion  should  be  made  from  above  downward,  in  the  left  parasternal  line, 
until  a  change  in  resonance  la  reached.  The  line  of  this  should  be  marked, 
and  the  patient  examined  in  the  recumbent  position,  when  it  will  be  found 
to  have  altered  its  level.  When  this  is  on  a  line  with  the  navel  or  below  it, 
dilatation  of  the  stomach  may  generally  be  asEumed  to  exist.  The  fluid  may 
be  withdrawn  from  the  stomach  with  a  tube,  and  the  dulness  so  made  to 
disappear,  or  it  may  be  increased  by  pouring  in  more  fluid.  In  cases  of  doubt 
the  organ  should  be  artificially  distended  with  carbonic-acid  gas  in  the  manner 
described  above,  or  the  stomach  is  inflated  through  a  etomach-tube  with  a 
Davidson's  syringe. 

Anscullation. — The  clapoiage  or  succussion  can  be  obtained  readily.  Fre- 
quently a  curious  sizzling  sound  is  present,  not  unlike  that  heard  when 
tii6  ear  is  placed  over  a  soda-water  bottle  when  first  opened.  It  can  be  heard 
naturally,  and  ie  usually  evident  when  the  artificial  gas  is  being  generated. 
The  heart  sounds  may  sometimes  be  transmitted  with  great  clearness  and 
with  a  metallic  quality. 

Mensuration  may  be  used  by  passing  a  hard  sound  into  the  stomach  until 
the  greater  curvature  is  reached.  Normally  it  rarely  passes  more  than  60 
cm.,  measured  from  the  teeth,  but  in  cases  of  dilatation  it  may  pass  as  much 
as  70  cm. 

Si^noiii.— This  can  asually  be  made  without  much  difficulty.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  again  the  great  value  of  inspection,  particularly  in  com- 
bination with  inflation  of  the  stomach.  Curious  errors,  however,  are  on  rec- 
ord, one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  the  confounding  of  dilated 
stomach  with  an  ovarian  cyst;  even  after  tapping  and  the  removal  of  portions 
of  food  and  fruit  seeds,  abdominal  section  was  performed  and  the  dilated 
stomach  opened.  The  diagnosis  of  ascites  has  been  made  and  the'  abdomen 
opened.  The  prognosis  depends  upon  the  cause;  it  is  good  in  simple  atony, 
bad  in  cancerous  stricture,  fairly  good  in  simple  stricture,  from  whatever 

Treatment. — In  the  cases  due  to  atony  careful  regulation  of  the  diet  and 
proper  treatment  of  the  associated  catarrh  will  suffice  to  effect  a  cure.  Strych- 
nine, ergot,  and  iron  are  recommended.  Washing  out  the  stomach  is  of  great 
service,  though  we  do  not  see  such  striking  and  immediate  results  in  this 
form.  In  cases  of  mechanical  obstruction  the  stomach  should  be  emptied  and 
thoroughly  washed,  either  with  warm  water  or  with  an  antiseptic  solution. 
We  accomplish  in  this  way  three  important  things:  We  remove  the  weight, 
which  helps  to  distend  the  organ ;  we  remove  the  mucus  and  the  si  agnating 
and  fermenting  material  which  irritates  and  inflames  the  stomach  and  im- 
pedes digestion;  and  we  cleanse  the  inner  surface  of  the  organ  by  the  appli- 
cation of  water  and  medicinal  substances.  The  patient  can  usually  be  taught 
to  wash  out  his  own  stomach,  and  in  a  case  of  dilatation  from  simple  stric- 
ture I  have  known  the  practice  to  he  followed  daily  for  three  years  with 
great  benefit.  The  rapid  reductioh  in  the  size  of  the  stomach  is  often  remark- 
able, the  vomiting  ceases,  food  is  taken  readily,  and  in  many  cases  the  general 
nutrition  improves  rapidly.  As  a  rule,  once  a  day  is  sufficient,  and  it  may 
be  practiced  either  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  or  before  going  to  bed.  So 
soon  as  the  fermentative  processes  have  been  cheeked  lukewarm  water  alone 
bhould  be  used. 
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The  food  should  be  taken  in  Binall  quantities  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
should  consist  of  scraped  beef,  Leube's  beef  solution,  and  tender  meats  of  all 
sorts.  Fatty  and  starchy  articles  of  diet  are  to  be  avoided.  Liquids  should 
be  taken  sparingly. 

Surgery  should  be  resorted  to  early  in  cases  of  organic  stricture ;  in  atonic 
dilatation  after  all  other  measures  have  been  given  a  thorough  trial,  gastro- 
enterostomy may  be  practiced. 


T.    THE   PEFTZO   ULOEB,    aASTBIO   AND  DUODENAL 

The  round,  perforating,  simple  or  peptic  ulcer  is  usually  single,  and 
occurs  in  the  stomach  and  in  tiie  duodenum  as  far  as  the  papilla.  Post 
mortem  statistics  show  a  great  prepouderance  of  the  gastric  ulcer,  hut  the 
enormous  experience  of  surgeons  has  taught  us  that  in  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  clinical  cases  the  ulcer  is  outside  the  pyloric  ring. 

Eroaiona. — Small  abrasions  of  the  mucosa — 2  to  4  mm. — usually  multiple, 
are  common,  extending  half  way  or  quite  through  the  layer.  They  are  often 
called  hemorrhagic  erosions  from,  their  blood-stained  appearance.  They  arc 
met  with  in  the  new-bom,  in  cachectic  states  in  children,  in  chronic  heart  and 
arterial  disease,  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  etc.  Of  no  clinical  importance,  as  a 
rule,  occasionally  an  acute  htemorrhagic  erosion  of  quite  small  size  opens  a 
large  artery,  and  the  patient  bleeds  to  death.  There  is  no  difference  between 
this  condition  and  the  acute  form  of  the  gastric  ulcer. 

In  many  cases  of  chronic  dyspepsia  small  fragments  of  the  roucosa  are 
washed  out  by  the  stomach  tube,  and  Einhorn  thinkB  that  this  may  be  a  special 
form  characterized  by  pains,  dyapepaia,  and  weakness. 

In  certain  acute  infections  with  the  pneumococcus  (Dieulafoy)  and  septic 
organisms  there  may  be  hemorrhagic  erosions,  which  occasionally  prove  fatal 
by  bsematemesis. 

And,  lastly,  it  is  probable  that  the  post-operative  ha^matemesis;  slight  or 
grave,  may  be  due  to  these  erosions.  The  French  have  described  them  as  if 
■peciihar  to  operations  for  appendicitis  (vomito-negro  appendiculaire) ,  but 
cases  occur  after  all  sorts  of  abdominal  operations.  It  is  probable  that  the 
slight  gastric  htemorrhageB  which  occur  in  connection  with  the  throbbing 
aorta  in  neurotic  women  are  due  to  these  erosions. 

Etiology  of  Peptic  Uloer. — Incidence. — The  disease  is  much  more  com- 
mon than  medical  and  pathological  statistics  indicate.  The  surgical  work 
of  the  Mayo  clinic  and  of  Moynihan  of  I^eeds  has  taught  us  that  the  peptic 
ulcer  exists  in  many  cases  which  we  had  regarded  as  simple  hyperchlorhydria. 
In  two  points  surgical  experience  has  completely  changed  our  medical  stand- 
point, viz. :  the  incidence  of  ulcer  in  the  male  is  greater  than  in  the  female, 
and  the  duodenal  is  much  more  common  tlian  the  gastric  ulcer.  Perhaps 
nothing  illustrates  more  forcibly  the  frequency  of  duodenal  ulcer  than  the  fact 
that  in  the  month  of  July,  1910,  17  cases  were  operated  upon  at  the  Mayo 
clinic,  5  of  which  had  perforated,  and  in  the  same  |>eriod  only  three  cases  of 
ulcer  of  the  stomach  came  to  operation.  The  surgioal  statistics,  now  amount- 
ing to  many  hundreds  of  cases,  have  sent  our  medical  statistics  to  the  scrap 
heap.    The  incidence  of  the  disease  appears  to  vary  in  different  localities,  and 
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post  tiiorteni  (inures  from  the  United  Statfs  and  Canada  hIiow  a  much  lower 
percentage  of  cases  (l.^i-)  than  on  the  continent  of  Euro|H!  (5  per  cent.),  and 
in  London,  4. a  per  cent.  (C  1",  Howard). 

Ses.— Of  1,699  cases  collected  from  hospital  statistics  by  W.  H.  Welch 
and  examined  post  mortem,  40  per  cent  were  in  males  and  60  per  cent,  were 
in  females.  In  82  cases  (J.  H.  H.)  there  were  48  males  and  28  females — in 
striking  contrast  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  figures,  5  females  to 
1  male.    Recent  surgical  statistics  show  an  enormous  preponderance  of  males. 

AoK. — In  females  the  largest  number  of  cases  occurred  between  fifteen  and 
twenty-five ;  in  males  between  forty  and  fifty,  in  our  series.  It  may  occur  in 
old  people.  E.  G.  Cutler  has  studied  a  series  of  29  cases  in  children.  In  6 
the  symptoms  came  on  immediately  after  birth.  There  were  8  cases  under 
seven  years  of  age,  and  9  between  eight  and  thirteen. 

Heredity  appears  to  play  a  part  in  some  cases  (Dreschfeld). 

Occupation. — It  was  impossible  in  our  series  to  say  that  occupation  had 
any  influence.  Among  women,  chlorotic,  dyspeptic  servant  girls  seem  very 
prone.  Shoemakers  are  thought  to  be  specially  liable.  It  appears  relatively 
more  common  in  the  hospital  classes. 

Trauma. — Ulcers  have  been  known  to  follow  a  blow  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach.    There  was  a  history  of  injury  in  7  eases  in  our  series. 

Associated  Diseases. — Ansemia  and  chlorosis  predispose  strongly  to  gas- 
tric ulcer,  particularly  in  women  and  in  association  with  menstrual  disorders. 
A  very  considerable  number  of  all  cases  of  gastric  ulcer  occur  in  chlorotic 
girls.  It  has  been  found  also  in  connection  with  disease  of  the  heart,  arterio- 
sclerosis, and  disease  of  the  liver.  The  tuberculous  and  syphilitic  ulcers  of  the 
stomach  have  already  been  considered. 

BuRNS.^The  duodenal  ulcer  may  follow  large  superficial  burns.  Perry 
and  Shaw  found  it  in  five  of  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  autopsies  in  cases  of 
burns  of  the  skin. 

Xorbid  Anatomy  and  Patholo^. — Ninety  per  cent,  of  gastric  ulcers  are 
to  be  found  at  the  pyloric  end ;  nearly  all  duodenal  ulcers  are  in  the  first  or 
ascending  portion,  and  more  than  one-half  extend  up  to  or  within  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  of  the  pylorus,  while  twenty  per  cent,  involve  the  margin 
of  the  pyloric  ring  (Mayo).  It  may  not  be  easy  on  the  operating  table  to 
distinguish  between  an  ulcer  of  the  duodenum  and  that  of  the  stomach,  but 
Mayo  says  that  the  position  of  the  pyloric  vein  gives  the  exact  location.  Mul- 
tiple ulcers  may  occur,  8.2  per  cent,  in  Mayo's  series.  From  5  to  34  have 
been  found.  In  the  stomach,  post  mortem  statistics  (Welch)  give,  in  793 
cases,  288  on  the  lesser  curvature,  235  on  the  posterior  wall,  69  on  the  ante- 
rior wall,  95  at  the  pylorus,  50  at  the  cardia,  29  at  the  fundus,  and  27  on 
the  greater  curvature. 

The  acute  ulcer  is  usually  small,  punched  out,  the  edges  clean-cut,  the  floor 
smooth,  and  the  peritoneal  surface  not  thickened.  The  chronic  ulcer  is  of 
larger  size,  the  margins  are  no  longer  sharp,  the  edges  are  indurated,  and  the 
border  is  sinuous.  It  may  reach  an  enormous  size,  as  in  the  one  reported  by 
Peabody,  which  measured  19  by  10  cm.  and  involved  all  of  the  lesser  curva- 
ture and  spread  over  a  large  part  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls.  The 
sides  are  often  terraced.  The  floor  is  formed  either  by  the  submucosa,  by  the 
muscular  layers,  or,  not  infrequently,  by  the  neighboring  organs,  to  which  the 
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stomach  has  become  attached.  In  the  healing  of  the  ulcer,  if  the  r 
alone  involved,  the  granulation  tissue  grows  from  the  edges  and  the  floor  and 
the  newly  formed  tissue  gradually  contracts  and  unites  the  margins,  leaving 
a  smooth  scar.  In  larger  ulcers  which  have  become  deep  and  involved  the 
niuBcular  coat  the  cicatricial  contraction  may  cause  serious  elianges,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  narrowing  of  the  pyloric  orifice  and  consequent  dila- 
tation of  the  stomach.  In  the  case  of  a  girdle  ulcer  hour-glass  contraction 
of  the  stomach  may  be  produced.  Large  ulcers  persist  for  years  without  any 
attempt  at  healing. 

Among  the  more  serious  changes  which  may  proceed  in  an  ulcer  are  Jibe 
following : 

Perforation. — This  occurred  in  28.1  per  cent,  of  1,871  cases  collected  by 
JIusaer.  In  some  series  (Mayo's)  duodenal  perforation  is  the  more  common. 
Of  272  cases  of  duodenal  ulcer  in  Mayo's  series  (to  June  1,  1908),  perforation 
was  found  sixty-six  times,  16  acute,  13  subacute  with  abscess,  and  37  chronic 
and  protected.  Perforation  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  usually  excitea 
an  acute  peritonitis.  On  the  posterior  wall  the  ulcer  penetrates  directly  into 
the  lesser  peritoneal  cavity,  in  which  case  it  may  produco  an  air-containing 
abscess  with  the  symptoms  of  the  condition  known  as  subphrenic  pyopneumo- 
thorax. In  rare  instances  adhesions  and  a  gastrocutaneous  flatula  form,  usu- 
ally in  the  umbilical  region.  Fistulous  communication  with  the  colon  may 
also  occur,  or  a  gastroduodenal  fistula.  The  pericardium  may  be  perforated, 
and  even  the  left  ventricle.  Perforation  into  the  pleura  may  also  occur.  It 
ia  to  be  noted  that  general  emphysema  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues  occasion- 
ally follows  perforation  of  a  gastric  ulcer. 

Erosion  of  Blood-vesbels. — In  both  forms  of  ulcer  hemorrhage  occurs, 
in  8.1  per  cent,  of  Musser's  series  of  1,871  cases.  In  Moynilian's  114  cases  of 
duodenal  ulcer,  hsemorrhage  occurred  in  41.  It  is  more  common  in  the 
chronic  form.  Ulcers  on  the  posterior  wall  may  erode  the  splenic  artery,  but 
perhaps  more  frecjuently  the  bleeding  proceeds  from  the  artery  of  the  lesser 
curvature.  In  the  case  of  duodenal  ulcer  the  pancreaticoduodenal  artery  may 
be  eroded,  or  (as  in  one  of  my  cases)  fatal  hseraorrhage  may  result  from  the 
opening  of  the  hepatic  artery,  or  more  rarely  the  portal  vein.  Interesting 
changes  occur  in  the  vessels.  Embolism  of  the  artery  supplying  the  ulcerated 
region  has  been  met  with  in  several  cases;  in  others  diffuse  endarteritis. 
Small  aneurisms  have  been  found  in  the  floor  of  the  ulcers  by  Douglas  Pow- 
ell, Welch,  and  others.  A  rare  event  is  emphysema  of  the  sub-peritoneal  tis- 
sue, which  may  be  very  extensive  and  even  pass  on  to  the  posterior  mediasti- 
num. Jurgensen  ascribes  it  to  entrance  of  air  into  the  veins,  but  Welch  thinks 
it  represents  an  invasion  with  the  gas  bacillus. 

CiCATBizATiON. — Superficial  ulcers  often  heal  without  leaving  any  serious 
damage.  Stenosis  of  the  pyloric  orifice  not  infrequently  follows  the  healing 
of  an  ulcer  in  its  neighborhood.  In  other  instances  the  large  annular  ulcer 
may  cause  in  its  cicatrization  an  hour-glass  contraction  of  the  stomach.  The 
adhesion  of  the  ulcer  to  neighboring  parts  may  subsequently  be  the  cause 
of  much  pain.  The  parts  of  the  mucosa  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ulcer 
frequently  show  signs  of  chronic  gastritis. 

Perigastric  Adhesions. — The  condition  is  common,  as  high  as  5  per 
cent,  of  post  mortem  records.     It  follows  ulcer,  lesions  of  the  gall-bladder. 
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pancreatic  disease,  syphilitic  disease  of  the  liver,  and  chronic  tuberculosis. 
In  some  instances  the  lesions  are  quite  extensive,  and  the  condition  has  been 
called  plastic  perigastritis.  It  may  be  associated,  too,  witli  hypertrophic  thick- 
ening of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  with  chronic  plastic  peritonitis.  In 
some  instances  the  pylorus  may  be  narrowed  as  a  result  of  the  adhesicois,  or 
a  sort  of  hour-glaaa  stomach  may  be  produced,  or  the  motility  of  the  organ 
is  interfered  with.  Pain  is  the  most  constant  feature,  and  may  simulate  that 
of  gastric  ulcer  or  of  hyperacidity,  and  may  be  present  constantly  or  at  in- 
tervals. It  is  much  influenced  by  posture  and  usually  relieved  by  pressure. 
Local  tenderness  is  present  in  a  majority  of  instances.  The  cases  are  ehrtmic, 
the  general  health  is  but  slightly  interfered  with,  and  there  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
signs  of  gastric  dilatation.  A  definite  tumor  may  be  present  about  the  region 
of  the  pylorus. 

Carcinoma  and  Ulcer. — The  observations  at  the  Mayo  clinic  by  Wilson 
and  MacCarty  show  a  much  closer  relationship  between  these  conditions  than 
we  had  previously  supposed.  The  latter  auttior,  who  has  made  a  study  of 
21G  resections  of  the  stomach  for  ulcer  or  cancer,  concludes  that  71  per  cent. 
of  the  resected  sjiecimens  of  cancer  were  associated  with  ulcer,  and  that  68 
per  cent-  of  the  resected  gastric  ulcers  were  associated  with  cancer. 

Mode  of  Origin. — The  mode  of  origin  is  unknown.  The  anatomical  basis 
is  an  interference  with  the  blood  supply  in  a  limited  area  of  the  mucosa, 
attributed  to  embolism,  thrombosis,  or  spasm  of  the  arteries.  As  they  are  not 
end  vessels,  simple  obstruction  can  not  account  for  it.  Trophic  influences, 
bacterial  necrosis  of  the  mucosa,  spasm  of  the  muscular  coat  in  limited  areas, 
etc.,  are  among  the  hypotheses  which  have  been  advanced.  The  erosion  is 
effected  by  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  healing  is  probably  retarded  by  its  high 
grade  of  acidity. 

A  few  cases  of  acute  duodenal  ulcer  have  a  curious  relation  with  super- 
ficial bums.  Bardeen's  researches  upon  the  necroses  in  the  viscera  following 
e.Ttensivc  bums  throw  an  important  light  upon  these  eases,  showing  especially 
how  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  implicated  in  the  toxic  effects. 

Jejtnal  Peitic  Ulceb. — This  may  occur  after  gastrojejunostomy,  but 
in  many  cases  the  ulcer  involves  both  stomach  and  jejunum.  The  condition 
is  rare,  as  after  1,141  gastrojejunostomies  at  the  Mayo  clinic  not  one  developed 
an  ulcer. 

Symptoms. — The  condition  may  be  latent  and  only  met  with  accidentally, 
post  mortem.  The  first  symptoms  may  be  those  of  perforation.  In  other 
cases  again,  for  months  and  years,  the  patient  has  had  dyspepsia,  and  the 
ulcer  may  not  have  been  suspected  until  the  occurrence  of  a  sudden  haemor- 
rhage. 

DT8PEPBIA  may  be  slight  and  trifling  or  of  a  most  aggravated  character. 
In  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  cases  nausea  and  vomiting  occur,  the 
latter  not  for  two  or  more  hours  after  eating.  The  vomitus  usually  contains 
a  large  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

H.SMORBIIAOE  is  present  in  at  least  one-third  of  all  cases.  It  may  be 
latent  (occult).  A  patient  may  feel  faint  and  turn  pale  and  sweat;  the  next 
day  the  stools  may  be  tarry  from  the  lilood  that  has  pa.'wotl  into  the  small 
bowel.  These  concealed  ha-morrhagts  are  more  often  small,  and  the  blood 
is  not  readily  aeen  jn  the  vomitus  or  stools.    Wdxr's  test  may  bo  tried;  tha 
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fluid  to  be  examined  is  mixed  with  2  or  3  c,  c.  of  glacial  acdic  acid,  and  then 
Bhflkon  with  sulphuric  ether.  If  blood  be  present  the  ethereal  extract  has  a 
Tokay  wine-like  color.  Meat  should  not  be  eat(^n  for  a  few  dajs  before  tlie 
test  is  made.  These  small,  latent  hscmorrhages  may  cause  a  slowly  itrogres- 
sive  SBBpniia.  More  commonly  the  bleeding  ia  profuse,  and  the  blood  may  bo 
in  such  quantities  and  brought  up  so  quickly  that  it  is  fluid,  bright  red  in 
color,  end  quite  unaltered.  When  it  remains  for  some  time  in  the  stomach 
and  is  mixed  with  food  it  may  be  greatly  changed,  hut  the  vomiting  of  a 
large  quantity  of  unaltered  blood  is  very  characteristic  of  ulcer.  As  a  rule, 
there  are  only  one  or  two  attacks;. in  our  series  1  cases  had  one  haBmorrhage,  7 
two,  11  three,  1  four,  and  15  many  (Howard).  Profuse  bleedings  may  occur 
at  intervals  for  many  years.  Death  may  follow  directly.  From  16  to  18  per 
cent,  of  the  fatal  cases  are  due  to  it  (S,  and  W.  Fenwick). 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  hiemorrhage  is  a  severe  anemia,  from  which 
it  may  take  months  to  rally;  slight  fever  is  common.  Rare  and  untoward 
effects  are  convulsions,  sometimes  only  the  usual  convulsions  of  extreme  cere- 
bral ansemia  from  which  recovery  takes  place,  or  they  may  precede  a  hemi- 
plegia, due  probably  to  thrMnbosis, 

Amaurosis  may  follow  the  hsemorrhage,  and  unfortunately  may  be  perma- 
nent, due  to  degeneration  of  the  retinal  ganglion  cells,  or  to  a  throm- 
bosis of  the  cerebral  arteries  or  veins. 

Fain  is  perhaps  the  most  constant  and  distinctive  feature  of  ulcer.  It 
varies  greatly  in  character;  it  may  be  only  a  gnawing  or  burning  sensation, 
which  is  particularly  felt  when  the  stomach  ia  empty,  and  is  relieved  by  taking 
food,  but  the  more  characteristic  form  comes  on  in  paroxysms,  in  wliich  the 
pain  is  not  only  felt  in  the  epigastrium,  but  radiates  to  the  liack  and  to  the 
sides.  In  many  cases  the  two  pointeof  epigastric  pain  and  dorsal  pain,  about 
the  level  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra,  are  very  well  marked.  These  attacks 
are  most  frequently  induced  by  taking  food,  and  they  may  recur  at  a  variable 
period  after  eating,  sometimes  within,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  at  others  as 
late  as  two  or  three  hours.  It  is  usually  stated  that  when  the  ulcer  is  near 
the  cardia  the  pain  is  a;>t  to  set  in  earlier,  hut  there  is  no  certainty  on  this 
point.  In  some  eases  it  comes  on  iu  the  eui'ly  morning  luiurs.  The  attacks 
may  occur  at  intervals  with  great  intensity  for  weeks  or  months  at  a  time,  so 
that  the  patient  constantly  requires  morphia,  then  again  they  may  disappear 
entirely  for  a  prolonged  period.  In  the  attack  the  patient  is  usually  bent  for- 
ward, and  Snds  relief  from  pressure  over  the  epigastric  region;  one  patient 
during  the  attack  would  lean  over  the  back  of  a  chair;  another  would  lie  flat 
on  the  floor,  with  a  hard  pillow  under  the  abdomen.  Pressure  iw.  as  a  rule, 
grateful.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  posture  assumed  during  the  attack 
would  indicate  the  site  of  the  ulcer,  but  this  is  very  doubtful. 

Tenderness  on  pressure  is  a  common  symptom  in  ulcer,  and  patients 
wear  the  waist-band  very  low.  Pressure  should  be  made  with  great  care,  as 
rupture  of  an  ulcer  is  said  to  have  liecn  induced  by  careless  manipulation. 

In  old  ulcers  with  thit^Mied  bases  an  indurated  mass  may  be  felt  in  the 
neiglil)orhood  of  the  pylorus. 

Of  general  symptoms,  loss  of  weight  ri'Sidts  from  the  prolonged  dys]H>j»sia, 
but  it  rarely,  exct'i>t  in  associalion  with  cicatricial  stenosis  of  the  pylorus, 
reaches  the  high  grade  met  with  in  cancer.    The  ancemia  may  be  extreme,  and 
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in  one  caee  of  (luodenal  ulcer,  which  I  examined,  the  blood-count  waH  ax  low 
as  700,000  per  c.  mm.  Of  44  cases  in  my  wards  in  which  blood-counta  were 
made,  the  lowest  was  1,902,000  per  c.  mm.  There  are  instances,  such  as  the 
one  reported  by  Pepper  and  Griffith,  in  which  the  extreme  anemia  can  not 
be  explained  by  the  occurrence  of  hieraorrhage.  In  a  few  instanccB  polycythse- 
mia  is  present,  even  after  a  hteniorrhage,  due  to  concentration  of  the  blood 
and  possibly  aasociatt'd  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  In  a  few  cases  parotitis 
occurs,  with  the  perforation  sometimes,  or  after  a  htemorrhage.  In  cme  of 
my  cases  there  was  a  remarkable  pigmentation  of  the  face  and  of  the  axillary 
folds. 

Perforation. — This  occurred  in  28.1  per  cent  of  Hduseer's  series.  The 
acute,  perforating  form  is  much  more  common  in  women  than  in  men.  The 
symptoms  are  those  of  perforative  peritonitis.  Particular  attention  must  be 
given  to  this  accident,  since  it  has  come  so  succesfully  within  the  sphere  of 
the  surgeon.  As  already  mentioned,  perforation  may  take  place  either  into  the 
lesser  peritcmeum  or  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  in  both  of  which  cases 
operation  is  indicated;  in  rare  instances  the  ulcer  may  perforate  the  peri- 
cardium. This  was  the  case  in  10  of  28  cases  in  which  the  diaphragm  was 
perforated  (Pick). 

Localized,  more  frequently  subphrenic,  abscess  may  follow  perforation. 

Urikb. — Albumin  is  occasioDally  present;  in  14  of  our  series  with  dilata- 
tion of  the  stomach.  Indican  may  be  present.  Acetone  and  diacetic  acid 
(with  syncopal  attacks)  have  been  described  by  Dreechfeld. 

Hour-glass  stomach  most  frequently  results  from  the  cicatrization  of 
an  ulcer.  In  a  few  eases  it  is  congenital.  The  symptoms,  fairly  character- 
istic, are  thus  given  by  Moynihan : 

(a)  In  washing  out  the  stomach  part  of  the  fluid  is  lost,  (b)  If  the  stom- 
ach is  washed  clean,  a  sudden  reapi)earance  of  stomach  contents  may  take 
place,  (c)  "Paradoxical  dilatation";  when  the  stomach  has  apparently  been 
emptied,  a  splashing  sound  may  he  elicited  by  palpation  of  the  pyloric  aeg- 
ment.  {d)  After  distending  the  stomach,  a  change  in  the  position  of  the 
distention  tumor  may  be  seen  in  some  cases,  (e)  Gushing,  bubbling,  or 
sizzling  sounds  are  heard  on  dilatation  with  carbon  dioxide  at  a  point  distinct 
from  the  pylorus,  (f)  In  some  cases,  when  both  parts  are  dilated,  two  tumors 
with  a  notch  or  sulcus  between  are  apparent  to  sight  or  touch.  To  these  may 
now  be  added  (g)  a  most  characteristic  X-ray  picture. 

Frognoni. — In  all  statistics  the  acute  and  chronic  ulcer  have  been  consid- 
ered  together.  The  former  is  more  amenable  to  medical  treatment,  but  grave 
complications  may  occur  even  before  the  digestive  symptoms  have  been  very 
pronounced.  The  chronic  ulcer  may  last  for  years — twelve,  eighteen,  or  even 
twenty — with  intervals  of  good  health.  The  all-important  point  in  the  prog- 
nosis relates  to  the  question  of  medical  or  surgical  treatment — which  gives 
the  best  results?  So  far  as  figures  count,  the  exhaustive  study  of  Musser  fa- 
vors the  former,  12.4  per  cent,  mortality  against  20  per  cent,  for  the  latter. 
This  tor  simple  cases  including  complications.  In  private  practice  many 
series  of  cases  have  not  a  mortality  above  6  per  cent.  The  mortality  of  the 
chronic  peptic  ulcer  in  the  hands  of  such  experts  as  the  Mayos  and  M(>yni- 
han  is  very  low.  In  311  gastrojejunostomies  for  ulcer  of  the  stomach  and 
duodenum  the  mortality  was  less  than  1  per  cent.,  and  only  three  petienta  ro- 
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quired  a  secondary  operation  (Mayo's) .  In  Moj'nihan's  cases  of  duodenal  ulcer, 
114  in  number  (exclusive  of  perforation),  there  were  only  two  deaths.  The 
end  results  of  gastro-enterostomy  for  the  chronic  ulcer  appear  to  be  excel- 
lent. 

Dia^oris. — The  acute  non-indurated  ulcer  may  cause  very  few  symptoms 
— nothing  beyond  ordinary  dyspepsia  with  pain.  Examination  of  the  stomach 
contents  shows  an  increase  in  the  free  HCI.  Htematemesis  may  be  the  first 
symptom  of  moment.  This  group  of  cases  is  seen  chiefly  in  young  girls,  and 
appears  to  be  much  more  common  in  England  than  in  the  United  States.  A 
condition  which  may  be  confounded  with  it  is  gasirostaxis,  described  by  Hale 
White.  The  stomach  symptoms  are  marked,  the  bleeding  may  be  profuse,  but 
post  mortem  or  at  operation  no  ulcer  is  found.  Of  course  very  careful  inspec- 
tion muBt  be  made,  as  fatal  bleeding  may  come  from  a  very  small  erosiMi. 
The  symptoms  of  non-indurated  mucous  ulcer  yield  to  a  few  months'  medical 
treatment. 

In  the  chronic  cases  the  nutrition  at  first  may  remain  good,  and  the  pa- 
tient looks  well.  The  whole  complaint  is  of  the  stomach,  of  pain  and  distress, 
with  belching  and  nausea  or  vomiting  from  two  to  four  hours  after  meals. 
This  special  feature  of  the  recurrence  of  the  pain  some  hours  after  taking 
food,  its  extraordinary  regularity,  persisting  day  by  day  for  months  or  even 
years,  and  the  relief  afforded  by  taking  food  clearly  separate  the  dyspeptic 
features  of  ulcer  from  other  types. 

Einhom  has  introduced  an  ingenious  thread  test.  A  perforated  olive  with 
a  long  white  thread  attached  is  swallowed  and  remains  in  the  stomach  for 
10  or  12  hours.  If  an  ulcer,  gastric  or  duodenal,  is  present,  there  is  a  stain 
corresponding  to  the  part  of  the  thread  that  has  lain  in  contact  with  the  ul- 
cer, and  the  position  on  the  thread  gives  an  idea  of  the  distance  of  the  ulcer 
from  the  card  i  a. 

Treatment, —Poet  mortem  observations  show  that  a  very  large  number  of 
ulcers  heal  completely,  but  the  process  is  slow  and  tedious,  often  requiring 
months,  or,  in  severe  cases,  years.  The  following  are  the  important  points 
in  treatment : 

(a)  Absolute  rest  in  bed. 

(6)  A  carefully  and  systematically  regulated  diet  While  theoretically 
it  is  better  to  give  the  stomach  complete  rest  by  rectal  feeding,  yet  in  prac- 
tice this  strict  lin^itation  is  not  found  satisfactory.  The  food  should  be 
bland,  easily  digested,  and  given  at  stated  intervals.  The  following  dietary 
will  be  found  useful:  At  8  a.  m.  give  200  c. c.  of  Leube's  beef  solution;  at 
12  m.,  300  c.  c.  of  milk  gruel  or  peptonized  milk.  The  gruel  should  be  made 
with  ordinarj'  flour  or  arrowroot,  and  is  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
milk.  If  necessary  it  may  be  peptonized.  Buttermilk  is  very  well  borne 
by  these  patients.  At  4  p.  m.  the  beef  solution  again,  and  at  8  p.  m.  the  milk 
gruel  or  buttermilk.    Feeding  by  the  duodenal  tube  is  often  successful. 

The  stomach  in  some  cases  is  so  irritable  that  the  smallest  amount  of 
food  is  not  well  borne.  In  such  eases  lavage  may  be  practiced,  if  necessary, 
every  morning,  with  mildly  alkaline  water,  after  which  the  beef  solution  is 
given  and  the  feeding  supplemented  by  the  rectal  injections.  III  effects  rarely 
follow  the  careful  use  of  the  stomach  tulie  in  gastric  ulcer.  There  are  some 
patients  who  do  well  from  the  outset  on  a  milk  diet,  given  at  regular  intervals, 
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3  or  4  ounces  every  two  hours.  When  milk  is  not  well  borne  egg  albumen 
may  be  substituted,  or  the  whites  of  eight  eggs  may  be  alternated  with  Leube's 
beef  solution.  At  the  end  of  &  month,  if  the  condition  has  improved,  the 
patient  may  be  allowed  scraped  beef  or  young  chicken,  perfectly  fresh  sweet- 
bread, and  farinaceous  puddings  made  with  milk  and  eggs.  Local  applica- 
ticma,  such  as  warm  fomentations,  over  the  abdomen  are  very  ueeful.  The 
patient  should  be  told  that  the  treatment  will  take  at  least  three  months,  and 
for  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  he  should  be  in  bed. 

(c)  Uedicinal  measures  are  of  very  little  value  in  gastric  ulcer,  and  the 
remedies  employed  probably  do  not  benefit  the  ulcer,  but  the  gastric  catarrh. 
The  Carlsbad  salts  are  warmly  recommended  by  von  Ziemssen.  The  artificial 
preparation  (sulphate  of  sodium,  50  parts;  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  6;  chloride 
of  sodium,  3)  may  be  substituted,  of  which  a  teaspocmful  is  taken  every  morn- 
ing. Bismuth,  in  doeee  of  30  to  60  grains  (3  to  4  gm.)  three  times  a  day, 
and  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  given,  but  they  influence  the  associated  condi- 
tions rather  than  the  ulcer. 

The  pain,  if  severe,  requires  opium.  Unless  the  gastralgia  is  intense  mor- 
phia should  not  be  given  hypodermically,  as  there  is  a  very  serious  danger 
in  theee  cases  of  establishing  the  morphia  habit.  Doses  of  an  eighth  of  s- 
grain,  with  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  bismuth,  will  allay  the  mild  attacks. 
but  the  very  severe  ones  require  the  hypodermic  injection  of  a  quarter  or  often 
half  a  grain.  Antipyriu  and  antifebrin  may  be  tried,  but,  as  a  rule,  are  quite 
ineffectual.  In  the  milder  attacks  Hoffman's  anodyne,  or  20  or  30  drops  of 
spirit  of  chloroform,  or  the  spirits  of  cami)hor,  will  give  relief.  Counter- 
irritation  over  the  stomach  with  mustard  or  cantharides  is  often  useful. 

When  the  stomach  is  irritable,  the  patient  should  be  fed  per  rectum. 
He  will  sometimes  retain  food  which  is  passed  into  the  stomach  through  the 
tube,  and  Leube's  beef  solution  or  milk  may  be  given  in  this  way.  Cracked 
ice,  chloroform,  oxalate  of  cerium,  and  bismuth  may  be  tried.  When  haemor- 
rhage occurs  the  patient  should  be  put  under  the  influonce  of  opium  as  ra^ 
idly  as  possible.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  check  the  hemorrhage  bj 
administering  medicines  by  the  mouth;  as  the  profuse  bleeding  is  always 
from  an  eroded  artery,  frequently  from  one  of  conaiderabie  size,  it  is  doubtful 
if  acetate  of  lead,  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  and  the  usual  remedies  have  the 
slightest  influence.  The  essential  point  is  to  give  rest,  which  is  best  ob- 
tained by  opium.  Nothing  should  be  given  by  the  mouth  except  small  quan- 
tities of  ice.  In  profuse  bleeding  the  extremities  may  be  tightly  bandaged. 
Not  infrequently  the  loss  of  blood  is  so  great  that  the  patient  faints.  A 
fatal  result  is  not,  however,  very  common  from  hcemorrhage.  Transfusion, 
direct  from  artery  to  vein  by  Crile's  method,  or  the  subcutaneous  infusion  of 
saline  solution,  may  be  necessary. 

The  patients  usually  recover  rapidly  from  the  hsemorrhage  and  require 
iron  in  full  doses,  which  may,  if  necessary,  be  given  hyi>odermicaIly. 

Surgical  interference  is  indicated:  (1)  For  perforation;  (2)  in  the 
chronic  indurated  ulcer.  Experience  has  shown  that  after  gastro-enterostomy 
the  ulcer  heals  rapidly,  and  in  some  cases  the  ulcer  itself  may  be  located; 
(3)  in  all  cases  when  the  ulcer  has  caused  mechanical  interference  with  the 
passage  of  the  gastric  contents;  (4)  in  all  cases  associated  with  recurring 
tuem<^rhages.     In  young  girls  the  single  severe  attack  of  hiematemesia  may 
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be  a  simple  gastrorrhexie,  or  from  a  simple  ulcer  that  heals  readily,  bnt  in 
meo  severe  htematemeeig  is  almost  alvays  from  the  chronic  ulcer;  (5)  in 
the  perigastric  adhesions  after  chronic  ulcer  operation  is  sometimes  helpful ; 
(6)  in  chronic  cases  in  which  medical  treatment  fails  to  give  relief. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  lim- 
its of  medical  and  surgical  practice  in  the  treatment  of  peptic  ulcer.  The 
old  statistics  are  not  of  much  avail,  since  it  is  quite  clear  that  scores  of  cases 
hare  been  masquerading  under  the  names  of  hyperchlorhydria,  acid  dyspepsia, 
and  BO  forth.  The  simple  non-indurated  ulcer  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a 
medical  disease.    A  chronic  indurated  form  is  best  treated  surgically. 


VL    OANOER   or    THE    STOMACH 

Etiology. — Incidence. — In  an  analysis  of  30,000  cases  of  cancer,  W.  H. 
Welch  found  the  stomach  involved  in  31.4  per  cent.,  this  organ  thus  standing 
next  to  the  uterus  in  order  of  frequency.  Among  8,464  cases  admitted  to  my 
wards,  there  were  150  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach.  There  were  39  cases 
among  the  first  1,000  autopsies  in  the  poet  mortem  room  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital.  The  disease  is  more  common  in  some  countries.  Figures  in- 
dicate that  cancer  of  the  stomach,  as  of  other  organs,  is  increasing  in  fre- 
quency. 

Sex. — In  150  cases  from  my  irarde  there  were  126  males  and  24  females 
(McCrae).    Welch  gives  the  ratio  as  5  to  4. 

Age. — Of  our  150  cases  the  ages  were  as  follows;  Between  twenty  and 
thirty,  6;  from  thirty  to  forty,  17;  forty  to  fifty,  38;  fifty  to  sixty,  49;"  sixty 
to  seventy,  36;  seventy  to  eighty,  4.  Fifty-eight  per  cent,  occurred  between 
the  ages  of  forty  and  sixty.  Of  the  6  cases  occurring  under  the  thirtieth 
year,  the  youngest  was  twenty-two.  Of  the  large  number  of  cases  analyzed 
by  Welch,  three-fourths  occurred  between  the  fortieth  and  seventieth  years. 
Congenital  cancer  of  the  stomach  has  been  described,  and  cases  have  been  met 
with  in  children. 

Race. — Among  our  150  cases,  131  were  white;  19  were  negroes. 

Heeeditt. — Of  the  150  cases  in  only  11  was  there  a  positive  history  of 
cancer  in  the  family.  In  some  families,  as  the  Bonapartes,  the  disease  aecms 
to  prevail.  In  our  series  a  very  much  larger  number — 38 — ^had  a  family 
history  of  tuberculosis. 

Pheviodb  Diseases,  Habits,  Etc. — A  history  of  dyspepsia  was  present  in 
only  33  cases;  of  these,  17  had  had  attacks  at  intervals,  11  had  had  chronic 
stomach  trouble,  and  5  had  had  dyspepsia  for  one  or  two  years  before  the 
symptoms  of  cancer  developed.  Napoleon,  discussing  this  interesting  point 
with  his  physician  Antommarchi,  said  that  he  had  always  had  a  stomach  of 
iron  and  felt  no  inconvenience  until  the  onset  of  what  proved  to  be  his  fatal 
illness. 

Alcohol. — Seventy-seven  of  our  patients  had  used  it  regularly,  66  of 
these  moderately  ( ?),  8  excessively. 

Trauma. — Only  one  case  gave  a  positive  history.  In  one  case  the  cancer 
followed  rapidly  nptm  a  blow  on  the  Btomach,  and  the  patient  lost  sixty  pounds 
in  weight  in  three  months. 
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Oastrio  Ulceh, — The  relation  to  tliie  condition  is  in  dispute — tlie  physi- 
cians are  against,  the  Burgeons  are  in  favor.  In  only  4  cases  in  my  series  was 
there  a  history  pointing  to  nicer.  On  the  other  hand,  in  tlie  Mayo  clinic 
nearly  75  per  cent,  of  tlie  cancers  are  believed  to  originate  in  ulcer. 

Horbid  Anatomy. — The  most  common  varietieB  of  gastric  cancer  are  the 
cylindrical-celled  adeno-carcinoma  and  the  encephaloid  or  medullary  carci- 
noma; next  in  frequency  is  scirrhous,  and  then  colloid  cancer.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  situation  of  the  tumor,  Welch  analyzed  1,300  cases,  in  which  the 
distribution  was  as  follows:  Pyloric  region,  791;  lesser  curvature,  148; 
cardia,  104;  posterior  wall,  68;,  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  stomach, 
Gl;  multiple  tumors,  45;  greater  curvature,  34;  anterior  wall,  30;  fundus,  19. 

The  medullary  cancer  occurs  in  soft  massea,  which  involve  all  the  coats 
of  the  stomach  and  usually  ulcerate  early.  The  tumor  may  form  villous 
projections  or  cauliflower-like  outgrowths.  It  is  soft,  grayish-white  in  color, 
and  contains  much  blood.  The  cylindrical-celled  epithelioma  may  also  form 
large  irregular  masses,  but  the  consistence  ia  usually  firmer,  particularly  at 
the  edges  of  the  cancerous  ulcers.  Cysts  are  not  uncommcm  in  this  form. 
The  scirrhous  variety  is  characterized  by  great  hardness,  .due  to  the  abun- 
dance of  the  stroma  and  the  limited  amount  of  alveolar  structures.  It  is  seen 
most  frequently  at  the  pylorus,  where  it  is  a  common  cause  of  stenosis.  It 
may  be  combined  with  the  medullary  form.  It  may  be  diffuse,  involving  all 
parts  of  the  organ,  and  leading  to  a  condition  which  can  not  be  recognized 
macroscopically  from  cirrhosis.  This  form  has  also  been  seen  in  the  stomach 
secondary  to  cancer  of  the  ovaries.  In  connection  with  the  diffuse  carcinoma- 
tosis there  may  be  simultaneous  involvement  of  the  small  and  large  intes- 
tines. The  colloid  cancer  is  peculiar  in  its  wide-spread  invasion  of  all  the 
coats.  It  also  spreads  with  greater  frequency  to  the  neighboring  parts,  and  it 
occasionally  causes  extensive  secondary  growths  of  the  same  nature  in  other 
organs.  The  appearance  on  section,  is  very  distinctive,  and  even  with  the 
naked  eye  large  alveoli  can  be  seen  fliled  with  the  translucent  colloid  mate- 
rial. The  term  alveolar  cancer  is  often  applied  to  this  form.  Ulceration  is 
Dot  constantly  present,  and  there  are  instances  in  which,  with  most  exten- 
sive disease,  digestion  has  been  but  slightly  disturbed.  There  is  a  specimen 
in  the  Warren  Museum,  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  of  the  most  wide- 
spread colloid  cancer,  in  which  the  stomach  contained  after  death  large  pieces 
of  undigested  beef-steak. 

Secokdary  Cancer  of  the  Stomach. — Of  37  cases  collected  by  Welch, 
17  were  secondary  to  cancer  of  the  breast.  Among  the  first  1,000  autopsies  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  there  were  3  cases  of  secondary  cancer, 

Cmanqes  in  the  Stomach. — Cancer  at  the  cardia  is  usually  associated 
with  wasting  of  the  organ  and  reduction  in  its  size.  The  (seopbagnfl  above 
the  obstruction  may  be  greatly  dilated.  On  the  other  hand,  annular  cancer 
at  the  pylorus  causes  stenosis  with  great  dilatation  of  the  organ.  In  a  few 
rare  instances  the  pylorus  has  been  extremely  narrowed  without  any  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  stomach.  In  diffuse  scirrhous  cancer  the  stomach  may  be 
very  greatly  thickened  and  contracted.  It  may  be  displaced  or  altered  in 
shape  by  the  weight  of  the  tumor,  particularly  in  cancer  of  the  pylorus;  in 
such  cases  it  has  been  found  in  every  region  of  the  abdomen,  and  even  in 
the  true  pelvis.     The  mobility  of  the  tumors  is  at  times  extraordinary  and 
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very  deceptive,  and  they  may  be  pnshed  into  the  right  hypochondrium  oi 
into  the  splenic  reg;ion,  entirely  Iwneath  tlie  rihs,  Adheeions  very  frequently 
occur,  particularly  to  the  colon,  the  liver,  and  the  anterior  abdominal  wall. 

Secondary  cancerous  growths  in  other  organs  are  very  frequent,  as  shown 
by  the  following  ajialysis  by  Welch  of  1,574  cases :  Metastasis  occurred  in  the 
'lymphatic  glands  in  551;  in  the  liver  in  475;  in  the  peritoneum,  omentum, 
and  intestine  in  357;  in  the  pancreas  in  122;  in  the  pleura  and  lung  in  98; 
in  the  spleen  in  26;  in  the  brain  and  meninges  in  9;  in  other  parts  in  92. 
The  lymph  glands  affected  are  usually  those  of  the  abdomen,  but  the  cervical 
and  inguinal  glands  are  not  infrequently  attacked,  and  give  an  important  clue 
in  diagnosis.  Secondary  metastatic  growths  occur  subcutaneously,  either  at 
the  navel  or  beneath  tJie  skin  in  the  vicinity,  and  are  of  great  value  in  diag- 
nosis. 

Pebfobatiok. — This  occurred  into  the  peritoneum  in  17  of  the  507  cases 
of  cancer  of  the  stomach  collected  by  Brinton.  In  our  series  perforation 
occurred  in  4  cases.  When  adhesions  form,  the  moat  extensive  destruction 
of  the  walls  ma;  take  place  without  perforation  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
In  one  instance  wliich  came  under  my  observation  a  large  portion  of  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver  lay  within  the  stomach.  Occasionally  a  gastro-cutaneous 
fistula  is  established.  Perforation  may  occur  into  the  colon,  the  small  bowel, 
the  pleura,  the  lung,  or  into  the  pericardium. 

Symptomn. — IjAtent  Carcinom.i. — The  eases  are  not  very  infrequent. 
There  may  be  no  symptoms  pointing  to  the  stomach,  and  the  tumor  may  be 
discovered  accidentally  after  death.  In  a  second  group  the  symptoms  of 
carcinoma  are  present,  not  of  the  stomach,  but  of  the  liver  or  some  other  or- 
gan, or  there  are  subcutaneous  nodules,  or,  as  in  one  of  our  cases,  secondary 
masses  on  tho  ribs  and  vertebrte.  In  a  third  group,  seen  particularly  in  elderly 
persons  in  institutions,  tliere  is  gradual  asthenia,  without  nausea,  vomiting, 
or  other  local  symptoms. 

Featdbeb  of  Onset. — Of  the  150  cases  in  our  series,  48  complained  of 
pain,  44  of  dj'Spepsia,  21  of  vomiting,  13  of  loss  in  weight,  3  of  difficulty  in 
swallowing,  1  of  tumor.  In  7  the  features  of  onset  suggested  pernicious 
anffimia.    In  37  cases  there  was  a  history  of  sudden  onset 

Gen^jiai.  Symptoms. — Lox.'i  of  Weight. — Progressive  emaciation  IB  one  of 
the  most  constant  features  of  tho  disease.  In  79  of  our  cases  in  which  exact 
figures  were  taken :  To  30  pounds,  33  cases ;  30  to  50  pounds,  36  cases ;  50  to 
60  pounds,  5  cases;  60  to  70  pounds,  4;  over  70  pounds,  1;  100  pounds,  a 
case  of  cancer  at  the  cardiac  end  with  obstruction  to  swallowing.  The  loss  in 
weight  is  not  always  progressive.  We  see  increase  in  weight  under  three  con- 
ditions: (o)  Proper  dieting,  with  treatment  of  the  associated  catarrh  of  the 
stomach;  (6)  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  pylorus  after  relief  of  the  dilatation 
of  the  organ  by  lavage,  etc. ;  (c)  after  a  profound  mental  impression.  I  have 
known  a  gain  of  ten  pounds  to  follow  the  visit  of  an  optimistic  consultant. 
In  Keen  and  D.  D.  Stewart's  case  there  was  a  gain  of  seventy  pounds  after 
an  exploratory  operation ! 

Loss  in  strength  is  usually  proportionate  to  the  loss  in  weight.  One  sees 
sometimes  remarkable  vigor  almost  to  the  close,  but  this  is  exceptional. 

Anamia  is  present  in  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases,  and  with  the  emacia- 
tion gives  the  picture  of  cachexia.    There  is  often  a  yellow  or  Um(m  tint  of 
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the  BkiD.  In  59  eaBes  careful  bfood-counte  were  made;  in  3  the  red  corpBScles 
were  above  G,000,000  per  e.  mm.  This  occurs  in  the  concentrated  condition 
of  the  blood  in  certain  cases  of  cancer  of  the  pylorus  with  dilatation  of  the 
stomach.  The  average  count  in  the  59  cases  was  3,713,186  per  c.  mm.  In 
only  8  cases  was  the  count  below  2,000,000,  and  in  none  below  1,000,000.  The 
average  of  the  hemoglobin  was  44.9  per  cent.  Jn  only  9  was  it  below  30  per 
cent.  In  62  cases  in  which  the  leucocv-tes  were  counted  there  were  only  13 
cases  in  which  they  were  above  13,000  per  c.  mm. ;  in  only  3  cases  were  they 
above  20,000,    The  features  of  onset  may  sugges*.  a  primary  anremia. 

Among  other  general  symptoms  may  be  mentioued  fever,  which  was  present 
at  some  time  in  74  of  our  160  cases.  In  only  13  of  these  did  the  temperature 
rise  above  101°.  In  2  it  was  above  103°.  Fifteen  presented  fairly  constant 
elevation  of  temperature.  Eight  presented  sudden  rises.  Two  cases  had 
chill,  with  elevation  to  103°  and  104°.  Chills  may  be  associated  with  sup- 
puration at  the  base  of  the  cancer. 

Urine. — There  may  be  no  chauges  throughout;  in  65  of  our  cases  there 
were  no  alterations,  in  36  albumin  was  found,  and  in  34  albumin  with  tube- 
caste.  Glycosuria,  peptonuria,  and  acetonuria  have  been  described.  Indican 
is  common. 

(Edema. — Swelling  of  the  ankles  is  of  frequent  occurrence  toward  the 
close.  In  some  cases  there  is  even  early  a  general  anasarca,  usually  in  com- 
bination with  extreme  anssmia.     The  cancer  is  usually  overlooked. 

The  bowels  are  often  constipated.  In  only  12  cases  in  our  series  was 
diarrhoea  present.  In  2  cases  blood  was  passed  per  rectum.  There  are  no 
special  cardiac  symptoms;  the  pulse  becomes  progressively  weaker.  Throm- 
bosis of  one  femoral  vein  may  occur,  or,  as  in  one  of  our  cases,  wide-spread 
thrombosis  in  the  superficial  veins  of  the  body. 

Symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  are  rare;  consciousnesB  is 
often  retained  to  the  end.  Coma  may  occur  similar  to  that  seen  in  diabetes, 
and  is  believed  to  be  due  to  an  acid  intoxication. 

FuNCTroNAL  DisTiTRBANcicK. — Anorea-ia,  loss  of  desire  for  food,  is  a  fre- 
quent and  valuable  symptom,  more  constant  perhaps  than  any  other.  Nausei 
is  a  striking  feature  in  many  cases ;  there  is  often  a  sudden  repulsion  at  the 
sight  of  food.     In  exceptional  eases  the  appetite  is  retained  throughout. 

Vomiting  may  come  on  early,  or  Only  after  the  dyspepsia  has  persisted 
for  some  time.  It  occurred  in  128  cases  in  our  series.  At  first  it  is  at  long 
intervals,  but  subsequently  it  is  more  frequent,  and  may  recur  several  times 
in  the  day.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  comes  on  in  paroxysms  and  then 
subsides;  in  other  cases  it  sets  in  early,  persists  with  great  violence,  and 
may  cause  a  fatal  termination  within  a  few  weeks.  Vomiting  is  more  fre- 
quent when  the  cancer  involves  the  orifices,  particularly  the  pylorus,  in 
which  case  it  is  usually  delayed  for  an  hour  or  more  after  taking  the  food. 
When  the  cardiac  orifice  is  involved  it  may  follow  at  a  shorter  interval.  Ex- 
tensive disease  of  the  fundus  or  of  the  anterior  or  posterior  wall  may  he  pres- 
ent without  the  occurrence  of  vomiting.  The  food  is  sometimes  very  little 
changed,  even  after  it  has  remained  in  the  stomach  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Heemorrhage  occurrwl  in  3(1  of  our  150  cases;  in  33  the  blood  was  dark 
and  altered,  in  3  it  was  bright  red.  In  2  cases  vomiting  of  blood  wan  the 
first  symptom.     The  bleeding  is  rarely   profuse;  more  ctmimonly  there  is 
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slight  ooziog,  snd  the  blood  is  mixed  with,  or  altered  by,  the  secretions,  and, 
when  vomited,  the  material  ia  dark  brown  or  black,  the  eo-called  "eoffee- 
f^ound"  vomit.  The  blood  can  be  recognized  by  the  microscope  as  shadows 
of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  and  irregular  masses  of  altered  blood  pigment. 
Occult  blood  may  be  found  in  the  ftecea. 

Pain,  an  early  and  important  eymptom,  was  present  in  130  of  our  cases. 
It  is  very  variable  in  situation  and,  while  most  common  in  the  epigastrium, 
it  may  be  referred  to  the  shoulders,  the  back,  or  the  loins.  The  pain  is  de- 
scribed as  dragging,  burning,  or  gnawing  in  character,  and  very  rarely  occnre 
in  severe  paroxysms,  as  in  gastric  'ilcer.  As  a  rule,  the  pain  is  aggravated 
by  taking  food.  There  is  usually  marked  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the  epi- 
gastric region.  The  areas  of  skin  tenderness  are  referred,  as  Head  has  shown, 
to  the  region  between  the  nipple  and  the  umbilicus  in  front  and  behind  from 
the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  thoracic  spine. 

The  Stomach  Contents. — The  finding  of  pua  and  blood  in  the  empty 
stomiich  and  pus.  blood  and  mucus  two  hours  after  the  test  meal  is  suggestive. 
Diminished  motility  may  be  an  early  finding  in  pyloric  cancer.  There  is  often 
a  downward  trend  in  the  curve  of  acid  secretion.  The  protein  curve  often 
shows  a  marked  divergence  from  the  acid  curve  which  increases  as  digestion 
goes  on  and  is  most  marked  in  cases  of  subacidity  or  achylta.  The  test  for 
soluble  albumin  (Wolff-Junghans)  is  of  value,  especially  two  hours  after  the 
test  meal.  The  tryptophan  test  and  ereptic  reaction  are  of  doubtful  value 
owing  to  frequent  regurgitation  of  duodenal  contents.  Bacteria  in  large  num- 
bers occur,  one,  the  Oppler-Boas  bacillus — an  unusually  long  non-motile  form 
— is  supposed  to  be  of  diagnostic  value,  and  to  be  largely  responKible  for  the 
formation  of  lactic  acid.  Blood  is  a  most  important  ingredient ;  the  persistent 
presence  microscopically  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  early  morning  washings  ia 
always  very  suspicious.  Later,  when  coffee-ground  vomiting  takes  place,  the 
macroscopic  evidence  is  sufTicient.  Fragmenta  of  the  new  growth  may  be 
vomited  or  may  appear  in  the  washings. 

Examinalion  of  the  Teat  Breakfast. — The  Ewald  test  meal,  consisting 
of  a  slice  of  stale  bread  and  a  large  cup  of  weak  tea  without  cream  or  sugar, 
is  given  at  7  a.  m.  and  withdrawn  at  8  a.  m.  The  Boas  test  meal,  consisting 
of  a  gruel  made  of  a  tablespoonful  of  oatmeal  flour  in  a  litre  of  water,  is 
used  in  the  estimation  of  lactic  acid.  As  an  outcome  of  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  observations  made  of  late  years,  it  may  be  said  that  free  HGl  is  absent 
in  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases  of  canrcr  of  the  stomach.  Of  94  cases  in 
which  the  contents  were  examine<l  in  S4  frre  II(!I  was  absent.  In  5  un- 
doubted cases  the  reaction  was  good;  in  'i  of  thei^e  the  history  suggested 
previous  ulcer.  HCl  may  be  absent  in  chronic  gastritis  and  in  atrophy  of  the 
gastric  mucosa.  The  presence  of  lactic  acid  after  Boas'  test  meal  is  regarded 
as  a  valuable  ^gn. 

Physical  Examination. — Inspection. — After  a  preliminary  survey,  «n- 
bracing  the  facies,  state  of  nutrition,  etc.,  particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
abdomen.  An  all-im})orlant  matter  is  to  have  the  patient  in  a  good  light. 
Fullness  in  the  epigastric  region.  imHjiiality  in  the  infracostal  grooves,  the 
existence  of  peristalriis,  a  wide  nn-a  of  aortic  pulsation,  the  presence  of  sub- 
cutaneous nodules  or  small  niasw-s  al>out  the  navel,  and,  lastly,  a  well-defined 
tumor  mass — these,  together  or  singly,  may  be  seen  on  careful  ioBpection. 
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I  can  not  ^nphasize  too  strongly  the  value  of  tliis  method  of  examination. 
In  6S  of  the  150  caeea  a  poeitive  tumor  could  be  seen.  In  53  the  tumor 
descended  with  inspiration;  in  36  peristalsis  was  visible;  in  3  cases  move- 
ments were  visible  in  the  tumor  itself.  In  10  cases  with  visible  peristalsis 
no  tumor  was  seen,  but  could  be  felt  on  palpation.  Inflation  with  carbonic- 
acid  gas  may  be  tried,  except  when  hemorrhage  has  been  profuse  or  the  can- 
cer is  very  extensive.  The  dilatation  often  renders  evident  the  peristalsis  or 
may  bring  a  tumor  into  view.  The  preseace  of  subcutaneous  and  umbilical 
nodules  is  Eometimee  a  very  great  help.     They  were  found  in  5  of  our  series. 

Palpation. — In  115  cases  a  tumor  could  be  felt;  in  48  in  the  epigastric  re- 
gion, in  25  in  the  umbilical,  in  18  in  the  left  hypochondriac,  in  17  in  the  right 
hypochondriac  region,  while  in  7  cases  a  mass  descended  in  deep  inspiration 
from  beneath  the  left  costal  margin.  These  figures  illustrate  in  how  large  it 
proportion  of  the  cases  the  tumor  is  in  evidence.  In  rare  cases  examination 
in  the  knee-elbow  position  is  of  value:  Mobility  in  gastric  tumor  is  a  point 
of  much  importance.  First,  the  change  with  respiration,  already  referred  to; 
a  mass  may  descend  3  or  4  inches  in  deep  inspiration;  secondly,  the  com- 
municated pulsation  from  the  aorta,  which  is  often  in  its  extent  suggestive: 
thirdly,  the  intrinsic  movements  in  the  hypertrophied  muscularis  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  cancer.  This  may  give  a  remarkable  character  to  the 
mass,  causing  it  to  appear  and  disappear,  lifting  the  abdominal  wall  in  the 
epigastric  region;  and,  fourthly,  mechanical  movements,  with  inflation,  with 
change  of  posture,  or  communicated  with  the  hand.  Tumors  of  the  pylorus 
are  the  most  movable,  and  in  extreme  cases  can  be  displaced  to  either  hypo- 
chondrium  or  pushed  far  down  below  the  navel  (see  illustrative  cases  in  my 
Lectures  on  the  Diagnosis  of  Abdominal  Tumors).  Fain  on  palpation  is  com- 
mon; the  mass  is  usually  hard,  sometimes  nodular.  Oas  can  at  times  be  felt 
gurgling  through  the  tumor  at  the  pyloric  region. 

Percussion  gives  less  important  indications — the  note  over  a  tumor  is 
rarely  flat,  more  often  a  flat  tympany.  Auscultation  may  reveal  the  gurgling 
through  the  pylorus;  sometimes  a  systolic  bruit  is  transmitted  from  the 
aorta,  and  when  a  local  peritonitis  exists  a  friction  may  be  heard. 

Complieations. — Secondary  growths  are  common.  In  44  autt^ies  in  our 
series  there  were  metastases  in  38;  in  29  the  lymph-glands  were  involved; 
in  23  the  liver,  in  11  the  peritoneum,  in  S  the  pancreas,  in  8  the  bowel,  in 
4  the  lung,  in  3  the  pleura,  in  4  the  kidneys,  and  in  3  the  spleen.  In  8  no 
deposits  were  found. 

Perforation  may  lead  to  peritonitis,  but  in  3  of  our  4  cases  there  was  no 
general  involvement.  Cancerous  ascites  is  not  very  uncommon.  Dock  has 
called  attention  to  the  value  of  the  examination  of  the  fluid  in  such  cases 
as  a  help  to  diagnosis.  The  cells  show  mitoses  and  are  very  characteristic. 
Secondary  cancer  of  the  liver  is  very  common ;  the  enlargement  may  be  very 
great,  and  such  cases  are  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  primary  cancer  of 
the  organ.  Involvement  of  the  lymph-glands  may  give  valuable  indications. 
There  maj  be  early  enlargement  of  a  gland  at  the  posterior  border  of  the 
left  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle ;  later  adjacent  glands  may  become  affected. 
This  occurs  also  in  uterine  cancer. 

A  very  remarkable  picture  is  presented  when  the  cancer  sloughs  or  be- 
c<HneB  gangrenous;  the  vomitus  has  a  foul  odor,  often  of  a  penetrating  nature, 
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to  be  perceived  throughout  the  room.  In  cases  in  which  the  ulcer  perforate» 
the  colon  the  vomiting  may  be  feecal.  I  have,  however,  met  with  the  fiecal 
odor  in  a  caee  with  incessant  vomiting  in  which  there  was  no  perforation  of 
the  colon  at  autopey. 

Conrae.— While  usually  ckronic  and  lasting  from  a  year  to  eighteen 
months,  acute  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  by  no  means  infrequent.  Of  the  69 
caaea  in  which  we  could  determine  accurately  the  duration,  15  lasted  under 
three  months,  16  from  three  to  six  months,  14  from  six  to  twelve  monthe — 
a  total  of  46  nnder  one  year.  Four  cases  lasted  for  two  years  or  over.  One 
case  Jived  for  at  least  two  years  and  a  half. 

Dia^oais. — In  115  of  our  150  cases  a  tumor  existed,  and  with  this  the 
recognition  is  rarely  in  doubt.  The  chief  difficulty  is  in  cases  with  gastric 
symptoms  or  aniemia,  or  both,  without  the  presence  of  tumor.  In  the  one  a 
chronic  gastritis  is  suspected;  in  tho  other  a  primary  anemia.  In  chronic 
gastritis  the  history  of  long-standing  dyspepsia,  the  absence  of  cachexia, 
the  absence  of  lactic  acid  in  the  test  meal,  and  the  lesc  striking  blood  changes 
are  the  important  points  for  consideration.  The  cases  with  grave  anatnia 
without  tumor  offer  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  blood-count  is  rarely  so  low 
as  in  pernicious  ansmia,  a  point  on  which  F.  P.  Henry  has  laid  special  stress. 
In  cmly  8  of  our  59  cases  with  careful  blood  examination  was  the  number 
below  2,000,000  per  e.  mm.  The  lower  color  index,  as  in  secondary  anicniia. 
the  absence  of  megaloblasts,  and  a  leucocytosis  speak  for  cancer.  With 
metastases  in  the  bone  marrow  the  blood  piature  may  be  that  of  pernicious 
anemia  (Harrington  and  Teacher).  Some  lay  stress  on  the  diffarential  count 
of  the  leucocytes,  but  there  is  not  evidence  enough  to  enable  us  to  speak 
positively  on  this  point.  The  chemical  findings  arc  of  greater  value.  From  a 
recent  careful  study  at  the  Tjondon  Hospital  Panton  and  Tidy  conclude  that 
in  carcinoma  the  Giinsberg  reaction  is  always  negative  and  the  average  total 
acidity  is  26,  while  in  ulcer  the  reaction  is  positive,  the  average  free  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  above  normal,  and  the  total  acidity  58, 

From  vlcer  of  the  stomach  malignant  disease  is,  as  a  rule,  readily  recog- 
nized. The  ulcus  carcinomatosum  usually  presents  a  well-marked  history  of 
ulcer  for  years.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  offered  when  there  is  ulcer  witli 
tumor  due  to  cicatricial  contraction  about  the  pylorus.  In  3  such  cases  we 
mistook  the  mass  for  cancer,  ajid  even  at  operation  it  may  (as  in  one  of  them) 
be  impossible  to  say  whether  a  neoplasm  is  present.  The  persistent  hyper- 
chlorhydria  is  the  most  important  single  feature  of  ulcer,  and,  taken  with 
the  gastralgic  attacks  and  the  hemorrhages,  rarely  leaves  doubt  ae  to  the  con- 
dition.    The  X-rays  are  sometimes  an  aid. 

Nowadays,  when  exploratory  laparotomy  may  be  advised  with  such  safety, 
the  surgeon  often  makes  the  diagnosis. 

The  practitioner  should  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  cases  of  cancer 
of  the  stomach  in  which  a  positive  diagnosis  can  not  be  reached  for  weeks 
or  months  by  any  known  means  at  our  command  except  exploration. 

Treatment — In  early  surgical  treatment  lies  the  only  hope,  but  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis.  Operated  upon  early,  complete  removal  ia 
sometimes  possible.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  operation  is  only  palliative. 
In  suitable  cases  early  exploration  should  be  advised;  the  operation  per  ee 
is  sometimes  ler?ficial  and  the  patient  is  rarely  the  worse  for  it.    To  JannatT 
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27th,  1910,  627  cases  were  operated  ujkhi  at  the  Mayo  clinic,  of  which  206 
were  in  a  hopeless  condition.  In  169  gastroetomy  wa8  performed,  in  266  a 
tumor  was  resected,  and  among  these  there  were  34  deaths.  The  after-results 
are  given  as  far  as  pOBsible:  in  39  cases  whose  condition  was  known,  who  had 
been  operated  upon  over  5  years  before,  t  were  alive;  of  64,  condition  known, 
over  4  years,  13  alive;  of  88,  condition  known,  over  3  years,  18  alive  and  well. 

The  diet  should  consist  of  readily  digested  gnbatanees  of  all  sorts.  Many 
patients  do  beat  on  milk  alone.  Washing  out  the  stomach,  which  may 
be  done  with  a  soft  tube  without  any  risk,  is  particularly  advantageous  when 
there  is  obstruction  at  the  pylorus,  and  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  meane 
of  combating  the  vomiting.  The  excessive  fermentation  is  also  best  treated  by 
lavage.  When  the  pain  becomes  severe,  particularly  if  it  disturbs  the  rest  at 
night,  morphia  must  be  given.  One-eighth  of  a  grain,  combined  with  car- 
bonate of  soda  {gr.  v),  bismuth  {gr.  v-x),  usually  gives  prompt  relief,  and 
the  dose  does  not  always  require  to  be  increased.  Creasote  (ni  j-ij)  and 
cartralic  acid  are  very  usefuL  The  bleeding  in  gastric  cancer  ia  rarely  amen- 
able to  treatment. 

Wbxt  Forma  of  Tumor. — Non-cancerous  tumors  of  the  stomach  rarely 
cause  inconvenience.  Polypi  (poly adenomata)  are  common  and  they  may  be 
numerous;  as  many  as  150  have  been  reported  in  one  case.  There  is  a  form 
in  which  the  adenoma  exists  as  an  extensive  area  slightly  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  mucosa — polyadenome  en  fiappe  of  the  French.  An  extraordinary 
multiple  adenoma  associated  with  multiple  tumors  throughout  the  intestines 
and  subcutaneous  hsmangio-endotheliomata  has  been  described  by  Winter- 
nitz.  H.  B,  Anderson  has  described  a  case  of  remarkable  multiple  cysts  in  the 
walls  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestine.  Sarcomata  are  very  rare.  Fibro- 
mata and  lipomaia  have  been  described.  External  polypoid  tumors,  m.^o-  or 
fibro-Gsrcomata  may  grow  from  the  peritoneal  surface,  usually  the  posterior, 
of  which  Shcrran  has  collected  18  cases. 

Foreign  lodtes  occasionally  produce  remarkable  tumors  of  the  stomach. 
The  mMt  extraordinary  is  the  hair  tumor,  of  which  there  are  many  cases  in  the 
literature.  The  cases  occur  in  hysterical  women  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  eating  their  own  hair.  A  specimen  in  the  medical  museum  of  McGill 
Uoiveraity  is  in  two  sections,  which  form  an  exact  mold  of  the  stomach. 
The  tumors  are  large,  very  puzzling,  and  are  usually  mistaken  for  cancer. 
Of  7  cases  operated  upim,  6  recovered;  in  9  cases  the  condition  was  found 
post  mortem  (Schull«n). 

VH    HTPEST&OPHIO    STENOSIS    OF   THE    FYLOBUB 

In  Adnlta. — Microscopically,  the  condition  ia  found  to  be  very  largely 
hypertrophy  of  the  muscularis  and  submucosa  of  the  pyloniB.  It  was  well 
described  by  the  older  writers.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  dilatation  of  the 
stomach.  The  question  is  whether  some  of  these  cases  may  not  really  be 
congenital,  as  there  have  been  instances  reported  in  girls  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  and  sixteenth  years. 

Cong«iutaL — This  remarkable  affection,  first  recognized  by  Beardaley  of 
Connecticut,  has  been  thoroughly  studied  of  late  years  by  Hirschsprung,  John 
Thomson,  and  others. 
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Etiology. — ^Whether  coageiiital  or  not  is  mnch  discussed ;  certainly  in  a 
majority  of  easea  there  are  no  Bymptoms  at  first.  It  is  much  more  common 
in  boys  than  in  giria,  and  fully  one-third  of  the  cases  are  in  first  children. 
The  causation  is  unknown.  Two  views  prevail:  (a)  that  it  is  a  congenital 
hypertrophy,  and  (b)  that  in  the  early  days  of  life  spasm  of  the  pylorus  oc- 
curs with  consecutive  hypertrophy  and  stenosis.  The  association  with  an 
early  acid  dyspepsia  is  very  doubtful.  In  any  case  the  part  played  by  spasm 
must  be  considerable,  as  the  degree  of  obstruction  varies;  many  patienU  re- 
cover permanently,  and  the  condition  of  hypertrophy  may  exist  long  after  the 
symptoms  have  disappeared. 

SYHPTOHa. — Vomiting  of  food  and  wasting  are  constantly  present;  the 
former  begins,  as  a  rule,  during  the  second  or  third  week,  and  in  a  few 
instances  at  birth;  it  occurs  usually  two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  it  may  be 
much  more  frequent.  It  la  often  of  the  expulsive  type;  the  wasting  becomes 
extreme,  there  are  marked  constipation,  great  weakness,  sometimes  terminal 
diarrhoea,  or  a  sudden'  fatal  syncope. 

Physical  Signs.— These  are  distinctive — visible  peristalsis  and  palpable 
tumor.  The  peristalsis  is  best  seen  after  feeding,  when  the  waves  pass  at 
intervals,  in  characteristic  form,  from  left  to  right  alwve  the  navel;  two  or 
throe  waves  may  be  seen  at  once.  The  pyloric  tumor  may  be  felt  as  a  firm, 
hard,  freely  movable  body,  which  varies  in  size  and  consistency,  and  through 
which  gas  may  sometimes  be  felt  to  gurgle.  Wlien  in  doubt  the  X-ray  exam- 
ination with  bismuth  may  be  made. 

Treatment. — ^Whether  this  should  be  medical  or  surgical  is  under  dis- 
cussion, but  the  former  appears  to  have  given  the  beat  results.  The  collected 
statistics  of  Hutchinson,  Heubner,  Starck,  and  Bcndix  give  85  cases  with  80 
recoveries  (Semon) ;  while  the  surgical  mortality  was  as  high  as  50  per  cent, 
it  has  been  greatly  reduced.  The  hospital  cases  admitted  late  do  badly;  of  64 
cases  at  flreat  Ormond  Street  Hospital  treated  medically  78  per  cent.  died. 
Careful  feeding  and  lavage  are  the  important  ineaifures.  The  bottle-fed  baby 
may  recover  with  a  wet-nurse.  Feedings  of  an  ounce  an  hour  with  lavage 
morning  and  evening,  and  occasional  rectal  feeding  or  saline  injections, 
should  be  given  a  trial  before  operation. 


Vm.    HJEHOBBHAGE   FROM  THE   8T0BU0H 

(Hwmaiemesis) 

Uttology. — Oaslrorrhagia,  as  this  symptom  is  called,  may  result  from 
many  conditions,  local  or  general,  (a)  In  local,  disease :  (1)  cancer;  (2) 
ulcer;  (3)  disease  of  the  blood-vessels,  such  as  miliary  aneurisms  and  occa- 
sionally varicose  veins;  (4)  acute  congestion,  as  in  gastritis,  and  possibly  in 
vicarious  hssmorrhage;  (5)  following  operations  in  the  abdomen,  particularly 
when  the  omentum  is  wounded,  erosions  of  the  gastric  mucosa  may  occur, 
from  which  haemorrhage  takes  place.  Many  cases  have  followed  operation 
for  appendicitis.  It  is  a  very  fatal  complication,  as  it  is  usually  associated 
with  peritonitis  {Richardson). 

(6)  Passive  congestion  due  to  obstruction  in  the  portal  system.    TblB  may 
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be  either  (1)  hepatic,  as  in  clrrhoeiB  of  the  liver,  thromboBis  of  the  portal 
vein,  or  pressure  upon  the  portal  vein  by  tumor,  and  Becondarily  in  cases  of 
chronic  disease  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  (2)  Splenic.  Gastrorrhagia  \b  by 
no  means  an  uncommon  symptom  in  enlarged  spleen,  and  is  explained  by  the 
intimate  relations  which  exist  between  the  vasa  brevia  and  -the  splenic  cir- 
culation. 

(c)  Toxic;  (1)  The  poisons  of  the  specific  fevers,  small-pox,  measles,  yel- 
low fever;  (8)  poisons  of  unknown  origin,  as  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  and  in 
purpura;  (3)  phoephorus, 

{d)  Traumatism :  (1)  Mechanical  iujuries,  such  as  blows  and  wounds,  and 
occasionally  by  the  stomach-tube;  (2)  the  result  of  severe  corrosive  poisons. 

(e)  Certain  constitutional  diseases:  (1)  Hfcmophilia;  (3)  prof ound -aufe- 
miaa,  whether  idiopathic  or  due  to  splenic  enlargements  or  to  malaria;  (3) 
cholemia. 

(f)  In  certain  nervous  affections,  particularly  hysteria,  and  occasionally 
in  progressive  paralysis  of  the  insane  and  epilepsy. 

(g)  The  blood  may  not  always  come  primarily  from  the  stomach.  Thus 
it  may  belong  to  the  nose  or  the  pharynx.  In  hiemoptysis  some  of  the  blood 
may  find  its  way  into  the  stomachi ,  Again,  in  bleeding  from  the  rcsopbagus 
blood  may  trickle  into  the  stomach,  from  which  it  is  ejected.  This  occurs 
in  the  case  of  rupture  of  aneurism  and  of  the  tesophageai  varices.  A  child 
may  draw  blood  with  the  milk  from  the  mother's  breast  even  in  considerable 
quantities  and  then  vomit  it. 

(h)  Gastrostaxis. — Under  this  name  Hale  White  describes  cases  of  hemor- 
rhage from  the  stomach  in  young  girls  without  any  lesion  of  the  mucosa. 
They  are  often  mistaken  for  ulcer.  He  has  collected  29  cases.  Surgeons 
have  taught  us  that  the  condition  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  At  operation 
the  blood  has  been  seen  oozing  from  points  in  the  mucosa.  There  may  be 
no  pain  or  any  of  the  ordinary  features  of  ulcer. 

{»)  Miscellaneous  causes:  Aneurism  of  the  aorta  or  of  its  branches  may 
rupture  into  the  stomach.  There  are  instances  in  which  a  patient  has  vom- 
ited Hood  once  without  ever  having  a  recurrence  or  without  -tleveloping 
symptoms  pointing  to  disease  of  the  stomach. 

In  new-born  infants  bfematemesis  may  occur  alone  or  in  connection  with 
bleeding  from  other  mucous  membranes. 

In  medical  practice,  hiemorrhage  from  the  stomach  occurs  most  frequently 
in  connection  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  ulcer  of  the  stomach. 

Korbid  Anatom;. — When  death  has  occurred  from  the  hanuatcmesis  there 
are  signs  of  intense  antemia.  The  lesion  is  evident  in  cancer  and  in  ulcer  of 
the  stomach.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  fatal  ha;morrhage  may  come 
from  a  small  miliary  aneurism  communicating  with  the  surface  by  a  pin- 
hole perforation,  or  the  bleeding  may  be  due  to  the  rupture  of  a  submucous 
vein  and  the  erosion  in  the  mucosa  may  be  small  and  readily  overlooked. 
It  may  require  a  careful  and  prolonged  search  to  avoid  overlooking  such 
lesions.  In  the  large  group  associated  with  portal  obstruction,  whether  due 
to  hepatic  or  splenic  disease,  the  mucosa  is  usually  pale,  smooth,  and  shows 
no  trace  of  any  lesion.  In  cirrhosis,  fatal  by  hieiuorrbagc,  one  may  some- 
times search  in  vain  for  any  focal  lesion  to  account  for  the  gastrorrhagia, 
and  we  must  conclude  that  it  is  possible  for  even  the  most  profuse  bleeding  to 
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occur  by  diapedesie.  The  Btomach  may  be  distended  with  blood  and  yet  the 
source  of  the  htemorrhage  be  not  apparent  either  in  the  stomach  or  in  the 
portal  system.  In  such  cases  the  cesophagus  should  be  examined,  as  the 
bleeding  may  come  from  that  source.  In  toxic  caaeB  there  are  invariably 
bsemorrhagee  in  the  mucous  membrane  itself. 

Bymptoma. — In  rare  instances  fatal  syncope  may  occur  without  any  vom- 
iting. In  a  case  of  the  kind,  in  which  the  woman  had  fallen  over  and  died 
in  a  few  minutes,  the  stomach  contained  between  three  and  four  pounds  of 
blood.  The  sudden  profuse  bleedings  rapidly  lead  to  profound  aniemia. 
When  due  to  ulcer  or  cirrhosis  the  bleeding  usually  recurs  for  several  days. 
Fatal  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  is  met  with  in  ulcer,  cirrhosis,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen,  and  in  instances  in  which  an  aneurism  ruptures  into  the 
stomach  or  cesophagus.  Gastrorrhagia  may  occur  in  splenic  anemia  or  in 
leukffimia  before  the  condition  has  aroused  attention. 

The  vomited  blood  may  be  fluid  or  clotted;  it  is  usually  dark  in  color, 
but  in  the  basin  the  outer  part  rapidly  becomes  red  from  the  action  of  the 
air.  The  longer  blood  remains  in  the  stomach  the  more  altered  is  it  when 
ejected. 

The  amount  of  blood  lost  is  very  variable,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  the 
patient  may  bring  up  three  or  four  pounds,  or  even  more.  In  a  case  under 
the  care  of  George  Robs,  in  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  the  patient  lost 
during  seven  days  ten  pounds,  by  weight,  of  blood.  The  usual  symptoms  of 
anemia  develop  rapidly,  and  there  may  be  slight  fever,  and  subsequently 
cedema  may  occur.  Syncope,  convulBionK,  and  occasionally  hemiplegia  occur 
after  very  profuse  hemorrhage.  Blindness  may  follow,  the  result  either  of 
thrombosis  of  the  retinal  arteries  or  veins,  or  an  acute  degeneration  of  the 
ganglion  cells  of  the  retina, 

DiagTiodi, — In  a  majority  of  intdianees  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  blood.  Occasionally  it  is  dithcult,  particularly  if  the  case  has 
not  been  seen  during  the  attack.  Examination  of  the  vomit  readily  deter- 
mines whether  blood  is  present  or  not.  The  materials  vomited  may  be  stained 
by  wine,  the  juice  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  or  cranberries,  which  give  a 
color  very  closely  resembling  that  of  fresh  blood,  while  iron  and  bismuth 
and  bile  may  produce  the  blackish  color  of  altered  blood.  In  such  cases  the 
microscope  will  show  clearly  the  presence  of  the  shadowy  outlines  of  the  red 
blood-corpuBcloB,  and,  if  necessary,  spectroscopic  and  chemical  tests  may  be 
applied. 

Deception  is  sometimes  practiced  by  hyBterical  patients,  who  swallow 
and  then  vomit  blood  or  colored  liquids.  With  a  little  care  such  cases  can 
usually  be  detected.  The  cases  must  be  excluded  in  which  the  blood  passes 
from  the  nose  or  pharynx,  or  in  which  infants  swallow  it  with  the  milk. 

There  is  not  often  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  hemoptyeiB  and 
hematemesis,  though  the  coughing  and  the  vomiting  are  not  infrequently 
combined.    The  following  are  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  diagnosis: 

II.SHATKHERIB  H.£H0PTY8IB 

1.  Previous  history  points  to  gas-  1.  Cough  or  signs  ol  some  pul- 

tric,  hepatic,  or  splenic  disease.  monary  or  cardiac  disease  precedes, 

ill  many  cases,  the  hemorrhage. 
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2.  The  blood  is  brought  up  by  2.  Tlie  liIoo<l  Is  coughed  up,  and 
vomiting,  prior  to  which  the  patient  is  usually  jirececled  by  a  sensation  of 
may  experience  a  feeling  of  giddiness  tickling  in  the  throat.  If  vomiting 
or  faintnesa.  occurs,  it  follows  the  coughing. 

3.  The  blood  is  usually  clotted,  3.  The  blood  is  frothy,  bright  red 
mixed  with  particles  of  food,  and  has  in  color,  alkaline  in  reaction.  If 
an  acid  reaction.  It  may  be  dark,  clotted,  rarely  in  such  large  coagula, 
grumous,  and  fluid.  and  muco-pus  may  be  mi.\ed  with  it. 

4.  Subsequent  to  the  attack  the  4.  The  cough  persists,  physical 
patient  passes  tarry  stools,  and  signs  signs  of  local  disease  in  the  chest 
of  disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera  may  usually  be  detected,  and  the 
may  be  detected.  sputum    may    be    blood-stained    for 

many  days. 

Pn^^nodi. — Except  in  the  case  of  rupture  of  an  aneurism  or  of  large 
veins,  hematemMis  rarely  proves  fatal.  In  my  experience  death  has  followed 
more  frequently  in  cases  of  cirrhosis  and  splenic  enlargement  than  in  ulcer 
or  cancer.  In  ulcer  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  chronic  htemorrhagic 
form  the  bleeding  may  recur  for  years.  The  treatment  of  .hiematemesis  is 
considered  under  gastric  ulcer. 


IX.    NXUSOSEB  OF  THE  STOHAOH 

(JVerroas  Dyspepsia) 

Serious  functional  disturbances  of  the  stomach  may  occur  without  any 
discoverable  anatomical  basis.  The  cases  arc  met  with  most  frequently  in 
those  who  have  either  inherited  a  nervous  constitution  or  who  have  grad- 
ually, through  indiscretions,  brought  about  a  condition  of  nervous  prostra- 
tion. Not  infrequently,  however,  the  gastric  symptoms  stand  so  far  in  the 
foreground  that  the  general  neuropathic  character  of  the  patient  quite 
escapes  notice.  Sometimes  the  gastric  manifestations  have  apparently  a 
reflex  origin  depending  on  organic  disturbances  in  other  parts,  such  as  the 
appendix  or  gall-bladder. 

The  nervous  derangements  of  the  stomach  may  be  divided  into  motor, 
secretory,  and  sensory  neuroses.  These  disturbances  rarely  occur  singly ;  they 
are  usually  met  with  in  combined  forms.  The  clinical  picture  resulting  from 
such  a  complex  of  gastric  neuroses  is  known  as  nervous  dyspepsia.  As  Leube 
has  pointed  out,  the  sensory  disturbances  usually  play  the  more  important 
part. 

The  sufferer  from  nervous  dyspepsia  presents  a  varying  picture.  All 
grades  occur,  from  the  emaciated  skeleton-like  patient  with  anorexia  nervosa 
to  the  well-nouriahed,  healthy-looking,  fresh-complesioned  individual  whose 
only  complaint  is  distress  and  uneasiness  after  eating. 

XotOT  Nenrosn. — (a)  Hypehkinesis  or  Supermotiuty. — An  increase 
in  the  normal  motor  activity  of  the  stomach  results  in  too  early  a  discharge 
of  the  ingesta  into  the  intestine.  It  is  more  commonly  a  secondary  neurosis 
dependent  upon  superacidity  or  supersecretion  of  the  gastric  juice;  but  it 
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may  occur  primarily,  possibly  from  reilex  causes.  The  diagnods  is  to  be 
reached  only  by  means  of  the  stomach-tube.  It  gives  rise  to  no  character- 
istic clinical  symptoms. 

{b)  Peristaltic  Unbest. — This  condition,  as  described  by  Eusemaul,  is 
an  extremely  common  and  distressing  symptom.  Shortly  after  eating  the 
peristaltic  movements  of  tlu^  stomach  are  increased,  and  borborygmi  and 
gurgling  may  be  heard,  even  at  a  distance.  The  subjective  senaations  are 
most  annoying,  and  it  would  a])])ear  as  if  in  the  hypenesthetic  condition  of 
the  nervous  system  the  patient  felt  normal  peristalsis,  just  as  in  these  states 
the  usual  beatiug  of  the  heart  may  be  perceptible  to  him.  A  further  analogy 
is  afforded  by  the  fart  that  emotion  increases  this  peristalsis.  It  may  extend 
to  the  intestines,  particularly  to  the  duodenum,  and  on  palpation  over  this 
region  the  gurgling  is  most  marked.  The  movement  may  be  anti-peristalsis, 
in  which  the  wave  passes  from  right  to  left,  a  condition  which  may  also 
extend  to  the  intestines.  There  are  cases  on  record  in  which  colored  enemata 
or  even  scybala  have  been  discharged  from  the  mouth. 

(c)  NERV01I8  Eructations. — Aerophobia. — In  this  condition  severe  at- 
tacks of  noisy  eructations,  following  one  another  often  in  rapid  succession, 
occur.  When  violent  tbey  last  for  hours  or  days.  At  other  times  they  occur 
in  paroxysms,  dependiug  often  upon  mental  excitement.  They  are  more 
commcmly  observed  in  hysterical  women  and  neurasthenics,  but  also,  not  in- 
frequently, in  children.  The  hysterical  nature  of  the  affection  is  sometimes 
testified  to  by  the  occurrence,  especially  in  children,  of  several  instances 
in  one  household.  The  expelled  gas  in  these  cases  is  atmospheric  air,  which 
is  swallowed  or  aspirated  from  without.  Sometimes  the  whole  process  may 
be  clearly  observed,  but  in  other  instances  the  act  of  swallowing  may  be  al- 
most or  quite  imperceptible. 

(d)  Nkrvous  Vohitino, — A  condition  which  is  not  associated  with  ana- 
tomical changes  in  the  stomach  or  with  any  state  of  the  contents,  but  ia  due 
to  nervous  influences  acting  either  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  centres 
presiding  over  the  act  of  vomiting.  '  The  patients  are,  as  a  rule,  women — 
usually  brunettes — and  the  subject  of  more  or  less  marked  hysterical  mani- 
festations. A  special  feature  of  this  form  is  the  absence  of  the  preliminary 
nausea  and  of  the  straining  efforts  of  the  ordinary  act  of  vomiting.  It  is 
rather  a  regurgitation,  and  without  visible  effort  and  without  gagging  the 
mouth  is  filled  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  which  are  then  spat  out. 
It  comes  on,  as  a  rule,  after  eating,  but  may  occur  at  irregular  intervals.  In 
some  eases  the  nutrition  is  not  impaired,  a  feature  which  may  give  a  clew  to 
the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  as  there  may  he  no  other  hysterical  manifesta- 
tion present.  As  noted  by  Tuekwell,  it  may  occur  in  children,  and  Edsall 
snggeets  that  this  recurring  vomiting  is  an  acid  intoxication,  as  in  some  eases 
acetone  and  diacetic  acid  have  been  found  in  the  urine.  Treatment  with  full 
doses  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  every  two  hours  has  been  found  to  relieve  it. 
Nervous  vomiting  may  be  a  very  serious  condition.  Wo  have  had  at  least 
two  fatal  cases.  In  some  instances,  after  persisting  for  weeks  or  months  at 
home,  the  patient  gets  well  in  a  few  days  in  hospital.  In  other  instances  the 
course  is  protracted,  and  the  eases  are  among  the  most  trying  we  are  called 
opon  to  treat. 

A  type  of  vomiting  is  that  associated  with  certain  diseases  of  the  nervous 
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eyBtem — ^particularly  locomotor  ataxia — forming  part  of  the  gastric  crieee. 
LeydeD  has  reported  cases  of  primary  periodic  vomiting,  which  he  regards 
as  a  neurosis. 

(b)  SuMiifATioN;  Mebtcismds. — In  this  remarkahle  and  rare  cmdition 
the  patients  regurgitate  and  chew  the  cud  like  ruminant*.  It  occurs  in 
neurasthenic  or  hysterica!  persona,  epileptics,  and  idiots.  In  some  patients 
it  is  hereditary.  There  is  an  inataoce  in  which  a  governess  taught  it  to  two 
children.  The  habit  may  persist  for  years,  and  does  not  necessarily  impair 
the  health. 

{/)  Spabb  of  the  Cardia. — Spasmodic,  usually  painful,  contraction  of 
the  circniar  muscle  fibres  at  the  cardiac  orifice  may  follow  the  introduction 
«f  a  sound,  hasty  eating,  or  the  taking  of  too  hot  or  too  cold  food.  It  may 
occur  in  tetanus  and  also  in  hysterical  and  neurasthenic  individuals,  especial- 
ly in  air  swallowers,  in  whom,  if  it  he  combined  with  pyloric  spasm,  it  may 
result  in  painful  gastric  distention — "pneumatosis."  Here  the  spasm  may 
be  of  considerable  duration.  The  condition  is  rare  and  practically  not  of 
much  moment. 

(jf)  Ptlobio  Spasm. — ^This  is  usually  a  secondary  occurrence,  following 
auperacidity,  supersecretion,  ulcer,  or  the  introduction  into  the  stomach  of 
irritating  substances.  The  spasm  often  causes  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
pylorus  and  increased  gastric  peristalsis.  In  cases  where  the  spasm  is  com- 
bined with  enperacidity  and  supersecretion  marked  dilataUon  with  atony  may 
follow.  Sometimes  the  pylorus  may  be  felt  as  an  oval,  hard  tumor,  which 
relaxes  under  the  fingers  as  gas  passes  through  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  distin- 
guish organic  stricture  and  pylorospaara,  hut  Einhorn's  duodenal  bucket  will 
pass  the  latter,  and  the  thread  next  it  is  bile-stained. 

(A)  Atont  of  the  Stomach. — Motor  insulTiciency  of  the  stomach  is  gen- 
erally due  to  injudicious  feeding,  to  organic  disease  of  the  stomach  itself,  or 
to  general  wasting  processes.  In  some  otherwise  normal  individuals  of  neu- 
rotic temperaments  an  atony  may,  however,  occur  which  possibly  deserves  to 
be  classed  among  the  neuroses.  The  symptoms  are  usually  those  of  a  moder- 
ate dilatation,  and  are  often  associated  with  marked  sensory  disturbances — 
feelings  of  weight  and  pressure,  distention,  eructations,  and  so  forth. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  diagnosis  to  rule  out  all  other  possible 
causes. 

(i)  Inbdfficiency  or  Incontinence  of  the  Pylorus. — This  condition 
was  described  first  by  de  Ser4  and  later  by  Ebstein.  It  may  be  recognized  by 
the  rapid  passing  of  gas  from  the  stomach  into  the  bowel  on  attempts  at 
inflation  of  the  former,  as  well  as  by  the  presence  of  bile  and  intestinal  con- 
tents in  the  stcwnach.     There  are  no  distinctive  clinical  symptoms. 

{;')  Inscfficiency  of  thk  Cardia. — This  condition  is  only  recognized  by 
the  occurrence  of  eructations  or  in  rumination. 

Secretory  HevroMa. — (a)  Hyperacidity;  Superacidity;  Hyperchlor- 
HTDBIA. — In  nervous  dyspepsia  with  hyperacidity  of  the  gastric  juices  the 
symptoms  depend  upon  the  secretion  of  an  abnormally  acid  gastric  juico 
at  the  time  of  digestion.  This  is  a  common  form  of  dyspepsia  in  young  and 
neurotic  individuals,  and  in  chlorntic  girls.  The  symptoms  are  very  variable. 
They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  immediately  follow  the  ingestion  of  food,  but  occur 
one  to  three  hours  later,  at  the  height  of  digestion.    There  is  a  sense  of 
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weight  and  pressure,  sometimeB  of  burning  id  the  epigaatrium,  commonly 
asBociated  witli  acid  eructations.  If  vomiting  occurs,  the  pain  is  relieved. 
The  patient  is  usually  relatively  w^ll  nourished,  and  the  appetite  is  often 
good,  though  the  sutlerer  may  be  afraid  to  eat  oa  account  of  the  anticipated 
pain.  Its  association  with  ulcer  has  been  referred  to.  There  ie  commwily 
ctHistipation. 

(b)  SUPEBSECBETION,  InTEBMITTBNT  AND  CoNTINCOUS. — This  IB  ft  fofm 
of  dyspepsia  which  has  been  long  recognized,  but  specially  studied  by  Reich- 
mann  and  others.  The  increased  flow  of  the  gastric  juice  may  be  intermit- 
tent or  continuous.  The  secretion  under  such  circumstances  is  usually  su- 
peracid, though  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  periodical  form — the  gas- 
troxynais  of  Eossbach — may  be  quite  independent  of  the  time  of  digestioa. 
Great  quantities  of  highly  acid  gastric  juice  may  be  secreted  in  a  very  small 
space  of  time.  Such  cases  are  rare,  and  are  especially  associated  either  with 
profound  neurasthenia  or  with  locomotor  ataxia.  The  attack  may  last  for 
several  days.  It  usually  sets  in  with  a  gnawing,  unpleasant  sensation  in  the 
stomach,  severe  headache,  and  shortly  after  the  patient  vomits  a  clear,  watery 
secretion  of  euch  acidity  that  the  throat  is  irritated  and  made  raw  and  sore. 
As  mentioned,  the  attacks  may  be  quite  independent  of  food.  Conlinuov» 
supersecretion  is  more  common.  The  constajit  presence  of  fluid  in  the  stom- 
ach, together  with  the  pyloric  spasm,  which  commonly  results  from  the  irri- 
tation of  the  overacid  gastric  juice,  are  followed  by  a  more  or  less  extensive 
dilatation.  Digestion  of  the  starches  is  retarded,  and  there  are  eructations 
of  acid  fluid  and  gastric  distress.  This  secretion  of  highly  acid  gastric  juice 
may  continue  when  the  stomach  is  free  from  food.  In  these  cases  pain, 
burning  acid  eructations,  and  even  vomiting,  occurring  during  the  night  and 
early  in  the  morning,  are  raUier  characteristic 

(c)  Nehvods  Subacidity  OB  Anaciditt;  Achylia  Gastbica  Nehtoba. — 
Lack  of  the  normal  amount  of  acid  is  found  in  chronic  catarrh,  and  particu- 
larly in  cancer.  As  I..euhe  haa  shown,  a  reduction  in  the  normal  amount  of 
acid  may  exist  with  the  most  pronounced  symptoms  of  nervous  dyspepsia  and 
yet  the  stomach  will  be  free  from  food  within  the  regular  time.  A  ctmdition 
in  which  free  acid  is  absent  in  the  gastric  juice  may  occur  in  cancer,  in  ex- 
treme sclerosis  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  a  nervous  manifestation,  and 
occasionally  in  tabes.  In  most  of  these  cases,  though  there  be  no  free  acid, 
yet  the  other  digestive  ferments — pepsin  and  the  curdling  ferments — or  their 
zymogens  are  to  he  dnnonstrated  in  the  gastric  juice.  There  may,  however, 
be  a  complete  absence  of  the  gastric  secretion.  To  these  cases  Einhom  has 
given  the  name  of  achylia  gastrica.  This  condition  was  at  flret  thought  to 
occur  only  in  cases  of  total  atrophy  of  the  gaatric  mucosa,  but  recent  observa- 
tions have  shown  that  it  may  occur  as  a  neurosis.  In  a  case  of  Einhom 's 
the  gastric  secretions  returned  after  five  years  of  total  achylia  gasirica. 

The  symptoms  of  subacidity,  or  even  of  achylia  gasirica,  vary  greatly  in 
intensity ;  they  may  be  almost  or  quite  absent  in  cases  of  advanced  atrophy  of 
the  mucosa,  and,  as  a  rule,  arc  not  marked  so  long  as  the  motor  activity 
of  the  stomach  remains  gooil.  If  atony,  however,  occurs  and  abnormal  fer- 
mentative proceases  arise,  severe  gastric  and  intestinal  symptoms  may  follow. 
In  the  cases  associated  with  hysteria  and  neurasthenia,  even  though  the  food 
may  be  well  taken  care  of  by  the  intestines,  there  are  very  commonly  grave 
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sensory  disturbances  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  in  addition  to  the  general 
nervous  symptoms. 

Sensory  Nenroses. — (o)  Htpersbthebia. — In  this  condition  the  pa- 
tients complain  of  fullness,  prpseure,  weight,  burning,  and  so  forth,  during 
digestion,  just  such  symptoms  as  accompany  a  variety  of  organic  diseases  of 
the  stomach,  and  yet  in  all  other  respects  the  gastric  functions  appear  quite 
normal.  Sometimes  these  distressing  sensations  are  present  oven  when  the 
stomach  is  empty.  These  symptoms  are  usually  associated  with  other  mani- 
festations of  hysteria  and  neurasthenia.  The  pain  often  follows  particular 
articles  of  food.  An  hysterical  patient  may  apparently  Buffer  excruciating 
pain  after  taking  the  smallest  amount  of  food  of  any  sort,  while  anything 
prescribed  aa  a  medicine  may  be  well  borne.  In  severe  cases  the  patient 
may  be  reduced  to  an  extreme  degree  by  starvation. 

(&)  Qastralqia;  Gasthodynia. — Severe  pains  in  the  epigastrium,  parox- 
ysmal in  character,  occur  (1)  as  a  manifestation  of  a  functional  neurosis,  in- 
dependent  of  organic  disease,  and  usually  associated  with  other  nervous  symp* 
toma  (it  is  this  form  which  will  here  be  described) ;  (?)  in  chronic  disease 
of  the  nervous  system,  forming  the  so-called  gastric  crises;  and  (3)  in  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  stomach,  such  as  ulcer  or  cancer. 

The  functional  neurosis  occurs  chiefly  in  women,  very  commonly  in  con- 
nection with  disturbed  menstrual  function  or  with  pronounced  nervous  symp- 
toms. The  affection  may  set  in  as  early  as  puberty,  but  it  is  more  common  at 
the  menopause.  Ansemic,  constipated  women  who  have  worries  and  anxieties 
at  home  are  most  prone  to  the  affection.  It  is  more  frequent  in  brunettes  than 
in  blondes.  Attacks  of  it  sometimes  occur  in  robust,  healthy  men.  More 
often  it  is  only  one  feature  in  a  condition  of  general  neurasthenia  or  a  mani- 
festation of  that  form  of  nervous  dyspepsia  in  which  the  gastric  juice  or 
hydrochloric  acid  is  secreted  in  excess.  I  am  very  skeptical  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  gastralgia  of  purely  malarial  origin. 

The  symptoms  are  very  characteristic ;  the  patient  is  suddenly  seized  with 
severe  pains  in  the  epigastrium,  which  pass  toward  the  back  and  around 
the  lower  ribs.  The  attack  is  usually  independent  of  the  taking  of  food,  and 
may  recur  at  definite  intervals,  a  periodicity  which  has  given  rise  to  the  sup- 
position in  some  cases  that  the  affection  is  due  to  malaria.  The  most  marked 
periodicity,  however,  may  be  in  the  gastralgic  attacks  of  ulcer.  They  fre- 
quently come  on  at  night.  Vomiting  is  rare;  more  commonly  the  taking  of 
food  relieves  the  pain.  To  this,  however,  there  are  striking  exceptions.  Pres- 
sure upon  the  epigastrium  commonly  gives  relief,  but  deep  pressure  may  he 
painful.  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  separate  the  forms,  as  some  have 
done,  into  irritative  and  depressive,  as  the  cases  insensibly  merge  into  each 
other.  Stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  occurrence  of  painful  points,  but  they 
are  so, common  in  neurasthenia  that  very  little  importance  can  be  attributed 
to  them. 

The  diagnosis  offers  many  difficulties.  Organic  disease  either  of  the  stom- 
ach or  of  the  nervous  system,  particularly  the  gastric  crises  of  locomotor 
ataxia,  must  be  excluded.  In  the  case  of  ulcer  or  cancer  this  is  not  always 
easy.  The  fact  that  the  pain  is  most  marked  when  the  stomach  is  empty  and 
is  relieved  by  the  taking  of  food  is  sometimes  regarded  as  pathognomonic  of 
simple  gastralgia,  but  to  this  there  are  many  exceptions,  and  in  ulcer  the 
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pains  may  be  relicYcd  on  eating.  The  prol(mged  iotervals  between  the  attacks 
and  their  independence  of  diet  are  important  features  in  simple  gastralgta; 
but  in  many  instances  it  is  less  tlie  local  than  the  general  symptoms  oF  the 
case  which  enable  us  to  make  the  diagnosis.  In  gall-stone  colic  jaundice  is 
frequently  absent,  and  in  any  long-standing  case  of  gaetralgia,  in  which  the 
attacks  recur  at  intervals  for  years,  the  question  of  cholelithiasis  should  be 
considered.  There  may  be  hyperacidity  asHociated  with  gastric  atony.  Such 
a  case  may  be  treated  for  months  as  one  of  nervous  dyspepsia  until  a  more 
severe  attack  than  usual  is  followed  by  jaundice. 

(c)  Anohalibs  op  the  Sense  op  Hunger  and  Repletion;  Bclihia. — 
Abnormally  excessive  hunger  coming  on  often  in  paroxysmal  attacks,  which 
cause  the  patient  to  commit  extraordinary  excesses  in  eating.  This  condition 
may  occur  in  diabetes  mellitus  and  sometimes  in  gastric  disorders,  particu- 
larly those  associated  with  supersecretion.  It  is,  however,  more  commonly 
seen  in  hysteria  and  in  psychoses.  It  may  occur  in  cerebral  tumors,  in 
Graves'  disease,  and  in  epilepsy. 

The  attacks  often  begin  suddenly  at  night,  the  patient  waking  with  a 
feeling  of  faintnesa  and  pain,  and  an  uncontrollable  desire  for  food.  Some- 
times such  attacks  occur  immediately  after  a  large  meal.  The  attack  may 
be  relieved  by  a  small  amount  of  food,  while  at  other  times  enormous  quan- 
tities may  be  taken.  In  obstinate  cases  gastritis,  atony,  and  dilatatim  fre- 
quently result  from  the  abuse  of  the  stomach. 

Aiona.— An  absence  of  the  sense  of  satiety.  This  condition  is  commonly 
associated  with  bulimia  and  polyphagia,  but  not  always.  The  patient  always 
feels  "empty."  There  are  usually  other  well-marked  manifestatioDs  of  hys- 
teria or  neurasthenia. 

Anorexia  Nervosa. — This  condition,  which  is  a  manifestation  of  a  neurotic 
temperament,  is  discussed  subsequently  under  the  general  heading  of  Hys- 
teria. 

Treatment  of  Kenrosea  of  the  Stomach. — The  most  important  part  of 
the  treatment  of  nervous  dysjiepsia  is  often  that  directed  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  the  general  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  patient.  The  pos- 
sibility that  the  symptoms  may  be  of  reflex  origin  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  possibility  of  eye-strain,  cholelithiasis,  or  chronic  appendicitis  should  be 
considered.  A  large  proportion  of  eases  of  nervous  dyspepsia  are  dependent 
upon  mental  and  physical  exhaustion  or  worry,  and  a  vacation  or  a  ehange 
of  scene  will  often  accomplish  what  years  of  treatment  at  home  have  failed 
to  do.  The  manner  of  life  of  the  patient  should  be  investigated  and  a  proper 
amount  of  physical  exercise  in  the  open  air  and  systematic  hydrotherapy 
insisted  upon.  This  alone  will  in  some  cases  be  suflicient  to  cause  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  symptoms. 

Many  cases  of  nervous  dyspepsia  with  marked  neurasthenic  or  hysterical 
symptoms  do  well  on  the  Weir  Mitchell  treatment,  and  in  obstinate  forms 
it  should  be  given  a  thorough  trial.  The  most  striking  results  are  perhaps 
seen  in  the  case  of  anorexia  nervosa,  which  will  be  referred  to  subsequently. 
It  is  also  of  value  in  nervous  vomiting. 

In  cardiac  spasm  care  should  be  taken  to  eat  slowly,  to  avoid  swallowing 
too  large  morsels  or  irritating  substances.  The  methodical  introduction  of 
thick  sounds  may  be  of  value. 
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The  treatment  in  atony  of  the  stomach  should  be  Bimilar  to  that  adopted 
in  moderate  dilatation — the  administration  of  small  quantities  of  food  at 
frequent  intervals;  the  limitation  of  the  fluids,  which  should  also  be  taken 
in  small  amounts  at  a  time;  lavage.  Strychnine  in  full  doses  may  be  of 
value. 

In  the  distressing  cases  of  hyperacidity,  in  addition  to  the  treatment  of 
the  general  neurotic  condition,  alkalies  must  be  employed  either  in  the  form 
of  magnesia  or  bicarbonat<>  of  soda.  These  should  be  given  in  large  doses 
and  at  the  height  of  digestion.  The  burning  acid  eructations  may  be  re- 
lieved in  this  way.  In  hyperacidity  and  hypersecretion  the  use  of  atropine 
frequently  gives  relief.  It  should  be  given  before  food  and  in  email  doses 
at  first,  beginning  with  1/150  grain  (0.0004  gm.)  and  gradually  increas- 
ing. The  combination  of  bromide  and  codeia  is  sometimes  useful.  The 
diet  should  be  mainly  albuminous,  and  should  be  administered  in  a  non- 
irritating  form.  Stimulating  condiments  and  alcohol  should  be  avoided. 
Starches  should  be  sparingly  allowed,  and  only  in  most  digestible  forms. 
Fats  are  fairly  well  home. 

Limiting  the  patient  to  a  strictly  meat  diet  is  a.  valuable  procedure  in 
many  cases  of  dyspepsia  associated  with  hyperacidity.  The  meat  should  be 
taken  either  raw  or,  if  an  insuperable  objection  exists  to  this,  very  slightly 
cooked.  It  is  best  given  finely  minced  or  grated  on  stale  bread.  An  ample 
dietary  is  314  ounces  (100  grams)  of  meat,  two  medium  slices  of  stale 
bread,  and  an  ounce  {30  grams)  of  butter.  This  may  be  taken  three  times 
a  day  with  a  glass  of  AjmHinaris  water,  soda  water,  or,  what  is  just  as  sat- 
isfactory, spring  water.  The  fluid  should  not  be  taken  too  cold.  The  use  of 
fats,  as  cream,  butter,  and  olive  oil,  is  often  of  value.  Special  care  should 
be  taken  in  the  examination  oC  the  meat  to  guard  against  tape-worm  infec- 
tion, but  suitable  instnictions  on  this  point  can  be  given.  This  is  saflicient 
for  an  adult  man,  and  many  obstinate  cases  yield  satisfactorily  to  a  month 
or  six  weeks  of  this  treatment,  after  which  time  the  less  readily  digested 
articles  of  food  may  be  gradually  added  to  the  dietary. 

In  svpersecreiion  the  use  of  the  stomach-tube  is  of  the  greatest  value.  In 
the  periodical  form  it  should  be  used  as  soon  as  the  attack  begins.  The 
stomach  may  be  washed  with  alkaline  solutions  or  solutions  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  1  to  1,000,  may  be  used.  Where  this  is  impracticable  the  taking  of 
albuminous  food  may  give  relief.  One  of  my  patients  used  to  have  by  his 
bedside  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  by  the  eating  of  which  nocturnal  attacks  were 
alleviated.    Alkalies  in  large  doses  are  also  indicated. 

In  cases  of  continued  supersecretion  there  are  usually  atony  and  dilata- 
tion. The  diet  here  should  be  much  as  in  superacidity,  but  should  be  admin- 
istered in  smaller  quantities  at- frequent  intervals.  Lavage  with  alkaline 
solutions  or  with  nitrat*  of  silver  is  of  great  value.  To  relieve  pain  large 
quantities  of  .bicarbonate  of  soda  or  magnesia  should  be  given  at  the  height 
of  digestion. 

In  suhacidiiy  a  carefully  regulated,  easily  digestible  mixed  diet,  not  too 
rich  in  albuminoids,  is  advisable.  Bitter  tonics  before  meals  are  sometimes 
of  value.  In  achylia  gastrica  the  use  of  i)redige»ted  foods  and  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  full  doses  may  be  of  assistance. 

In  marked  hypenesthesia,  beside  the  treatment  of  the  general  condition, 
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nitrate  of  silver  in  doses  of  gr.  y^-y^  (O.OIC  to  0.032  gni.),  taken  in  three 
or  four  ounces  of  water  on  an  empty  stomach,  is  advised  by  Rosenheim. 
In  some  instances  rectal  feeding  may  have  to  be  resorted  to. 

For  pain  large  doses  of  alkalies  should  be  given,  of  which  the  light  mag- 
nesia and  bicarbonate  of  soda  are  the  best.  A  teaspoonful  of  either  or  of  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  may  be  given  after  food  and  when  required.  A 
combination  of  potassium  bromide  (gr.  xr,  1  gm.)  with  codcia  (gr.  1/3, 
O.OS  gm.)  is  sometimes  useful.  Opium  is  rarely  necessary,  but,  if  used,  should 
be  given  by  mouth. 

Chloroform  in  small  doses  or  Hoffman's  anodyne  will  sometimes  allay  the 
severe  pains.  The  general  condition  should  receive  careful  attention,  and  in 
many  cases  the  attacks  recur  until  the  health  is  restored  by  change  of  air 
with  the  prolonged  use  of  arsenic.  If  there  is  aniemia  iron  may  be  given 
freely.  Nitrate  of  silver  in  doses  of  gr.  14  to  1^  in  a  large  claret-glass  of 
water  taken  on  an  empty  stomach  is  useful  in  some  cases. 

There  are  forms  of  nervous  dyspepsia  occurring  in  women  who  are  often 
well  nourished  and  with  a  good  color,  yet  who  suffer — particularly  at  night — 
with  flatulency  and  abdominal  distress.  The  sleep  may  be  quiet  and  undis- 
turbed for  two  or  three  hours,  after  which  they  are  aroused  with  painful 
sensations  in  the  abdomen  and  eructations.  The  appetite  and  digestion  may 
appear  to  be  normal.  Constipation  is,  however,  usually  present.  In  many 
of  these  patients  the  condition  seems  rather  intestinal  dyspepsia,  and  the 
distress  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of  gases,  the  result  of  excessive  putrefac- 
tion. The  fats,  starches,  and  sugars  should  be  restricted.  A  diastaac  fer- 
ment is  sometimes  useful.  The  flatulency  may  be  treated  by  the  methods 
above  mentioned.  Naphthalin,  salicylate  of  bismuth,  and  salol  have  been 
recommended.  Some  of  these  cases  obtain  relief  from  thorough  irrigation 
of  the  colon  at  bedtime. 

In  all  forms  of  gastric  neurosis  special  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
constipation. 


G.    DISEASES   OF   THE   INTESTINES 

I.    DISEASES   OF   THE   INTE8TIHE8   ASSOCIATED   WITH 
DIARRH(EA 

CATABBHAL   ENTERITIS;    DIABBHCEA 

In  the  classification  of  catarrhal  enteritis  the  anatomical  divisions  of  the 
Iwwel  have  been  too  closely  followed,  and  a  duodenitis,  jejunitis,  ileitis,  typhli- 
tis, colitis,  and  proctitis  have  been  recognized ;  whereas  in  a  majority  of  cases 
the  entire  intestinal  tract,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  is  involved,  some- 
times the  small  most  intenst^ly,  sometimes  the  large  bowel;  but  during  lite 
it  may  be  quite  impoEsible  to  say  which  portion  is  specially  affected. 

Etiolcqy. — The  causes  may  ho  either  primary  or  secondary.  Among  the 
cnuKcs  of  primary  catarrhal  enteritis  arc:  (a)  Improper  food,  one  of  the  moat 
freipicnt,  especially  in  children,  in  whom  it  follows  overeating,  or  the  in- 
gestion of  unripe  fruit.     In  some  individuals  special  articles  of  diet  will 
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always  produce  a  slight  diarrhoea,  which  may  not  be  duo  to  a  catarrh  of  tlie 
mucosa,  but  to  increased  peristalsis  induced  by  the  offending  material.  ({>) 
Various  toxic  substances,  ilany  of  the  organic  poisons,  such  as  those  pro- 
duced in  the  decomposition  of  milk  and  articles  of  food,  excite  the  most 
intense  intestinal  catarrh.  Certain  inorganic  substances,  as  arsenic  and 
mercury,  act  in  the  same  way.  (c)  Changes  in  the  weather.  A  fall  in  the 
temperature  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  degreus,  particularly  in  the  spring  or 
autumn,  may  induce — how,  it  is  dilficuit  to  say — aa  acute  diarrhtea.  We 
epeak  of  this  as  a  catarrh^  process,  the  result  of  cold  or  of  chill.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  diarrhceal  diseases  of  children  are  associated  in  a  very  special 
way  with  the  excessive  heat  of  summer  months,  (d)  Changee  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  intestinal  secretions.  We  know  too  little  about  the  succve 
entericus  to  be  able  to  speak  of  influences  induced  by  change  in  its  quantity 
or  quality.  It  has  long  been  held  that  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  bile 
poured  into  the  bowel  might  excite  a  diarrhoea ;  hence  the  term  bilious  diar- 
rhtea, so  frequently  used  by  the  older  writers.  Poasibly  there  are  conditions 
in  which  an  excessive  amount  of  bile  is  poured  into  the  intestine,  increasing 
the  peristalsis,  and  hurrying  on  the  contenta;  but  the  opposite  state,  a 
scanty  secretion,  by  favoring  the  natural  fermentative  processes,  much  more 
commonly  causes  an  intestinal  catarrh.  Absence  of  the  pancreatic  secre- 
tion from  the  intestine  has  been  associated  in  certain  cases  with  a  fatty 
diarrhtea,  (c)  Nervous  influences.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  how  mental  states 
act  upon  the  bowels,  and  yet  it  is  an  old  and  trustworthy  observation,  which 
every-day  experience  conflrms,  that  the  mental  state  may  profoundly  affect 
the  intestinal  canal.  These  influ»ic9s  should  not  properly  be  considered 
under  cataj-rhal  processes,  as  they  result  simply  from  increased  peristalsis 
or  increased  secretion,  and  are  usually  described  under  the  heading  nervous 
diarrhwa.  In  children  it  frequently  follows  fright.  It  ia  common,  too,  in 
adults  as  a  result  of  emotional  disturbances.  Canstatt  mentions  a  surgeon 
who  always,  before  an  important  operation,  had  watery  diarrhcea.  In  hys- 
terical women  it  is  seen  aa  an  occasional  occurrence,  due  to  transient  ex- 
citement, or  as  a  chronic,  protracted  diarrhoea,  which  may  last  for  months 
or  even  years. 

Among  the  secondary  causes  of  intestinal  catarrh  may  be  mentioned :  (a) 
Infectious  diseases.  Dysentery,  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  pysemia,  septictemia, 
tuberculosis,  and  pneumonia  are  occasionally  associated  with  intestinal  ca- 
tarrh. Id  dysentery  and  typhoid  fever  the  ulceration  is  in  part  responsible 
for  the  catarrhal  condition,  but  in  cholera  it  is  probably  a  direct  influence 
of  the  bacilli  or  of  the  toxic  materials  produced  by  them.  (6)  The  exten- 
sion of  inflammatory  processes  from  adjacent  parts.  Thus,  in  peritonitis, 
catarrhal  swelling  and  increased  secretion  are  always  present  in  the  mucosa. 
In  cases  of  invagination,  hernia,  tuberculosis,  or  cancerous  ulceration  catar- 
rhal processes  are  common,  (c)  Circulatory  disturbances  cause  a  catarrhal 
enteritis,  usually  of  a  very  chronic  character.  Thia  is  common  in  diseases 
of  the  liver,  such  as  cirrhosis,  and  in  chronic  affections  of  the  heart  and 
lungs — all  conditions,  in  fact,  which  produce  engorgement  of  the  terminal 
branches  of  the  portal  vessels,  (d)  In  the  cachectic  conditions  met  with  in 
cancer,  profound  antemia,  Addison's  disease,  and  Bright's  disease  intestinal 
catarrh  may  occur  as  a  terminal  event. 
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Korbid  Anatomy. — It  is  rare  to  see  the  mucous  membrane  injected;  more 
commonly  it  is  jiaJe  and  covered  with  imicus.  Id  the  upper  part  of  the  small 
intestine  the  tips  of  the  valvulEe  conniventes  may  be  deeply  injected.  Even  in 
extreme  grades  of  portal  obstruction  intense  hypenemia  is  not  often  seen. 
The  entire  mucosa  may  be  softened  and  infiltrated,  the  lining  epithelium 
Bwollun,  or  even  shed,  and  appearing  aa  large  flakes  among  the  intestinal 
contents.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a.  post  mortem  change.  The  lymph  follicles  are 
almost  always  swollen,  particularly  in  children.  The  Peyer's  patches  may 
be  prominent  and  the  solitary  follicles  in  the  large  and  small  bowel  may 
stand  out  with  distinctness  and  present  in  the  centres  little  erosions,  the 
so-called  follicular  ulcers.  ITiis  may  be  a  striking  feature  in  the  intestine 
in  all  forms  of  catarrhal  enteritis  in  children,  quite  irrespective  of  the  in- 
tensity of  the  diarrhoea. 

When  the  process  is  more  chronic  the  mucosa  is  firmer,  in  some  instances 
thickened,  in  others  distinctly  thinned,  and  the  villi  and  follicles  present  a 
slaty  pigmentation. 

Symptoms. — Acute  and  chronic  forms  may  be  recognized.  The  important 
symptom  of  both  is  diarrhcca,  which,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  is  the  sole 
indication  of  this  condition.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  diarrhoea  is  in- 
variably caused  by,  or  aaaociated  with,  catarrhal  enteritis,  as  it  may  be  pro- 
duced by  nervous  and  other  influences.  It  is  probable  that  catarrh  of  the 
jejunuin  may  exist  without  any  diarrhoea;  indeed,  it  is  a  very  common  cir- 
cumstance to  find  post  mortem  a  catarrhal  state  of  the  small  bowel  in  per- 
sons who  have  not  had  diarrhea  during  life.  The  stools  vary  extremely  in 
character.  The  color  depends  upon  the  amount  of  bile  with  which  they  are 
mixed,  and  they  may  be  of  a  dark  or  blackish  brown,  or  of  a  light  yellow,  or 
even  of  a  grayish-white  tint.  The  consistence  is  usually  very  thin  and 
watery,  hut  in  some  instances  the  stools  are  pultaceous  like  thin  gruel.  Por- 
tions of  undigested  food  can  often  he  seen  (lienteric  diarrhoea),  and  flakes  of 
yellowish-brown  mucus.  Microscopically  there  arc  innumerable  micro-or- 
ganisms, epithelium  and  mucous  cells,  crystals  of  phosphate  of  lime,  oxalate 
of  lime,  and  occasionally  cholesterin  and  Charcot's  crystals. 

Pain  in  the  abdomen  is  usually  present  in  the  acute  catarrhal  enteritis, 
particularly  when  due  to  food.  It  is  of  a  colicky  character,  and  when  the 
colon  is  involved  there  may  be  tenesmus.  More  or  less  tympanites  exists, 
and  there  are  gurgling  noises  or  borhorygmi,  due  to  the  rapid  passage  of  fluid 
and  gas  from  one  part  to  another.  In  the  very  acute  attacks  there  may 
be  vomiting.  Fever  is  not,  as  a  rule,  present,  but  there  may  he  a  slight  eleva^ 
fion  of  one  or  two  degrees.  The  appetite  is  lost,  there  is  intense  thirst,  and 
the  tongue  is  dry  and  coated.  In  very  acute  cases,  when  the  quantity  of 
fluid  lost  is  great  and  the  pain  excessive,  there  may  be  collapse  symptoms. 
The  number  of  evacuations  varies  from  four  or  five  to  twenty  or  more  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  The  attack  lasts  for  two  or  throe  days,  or  may  be  prolonged 
for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Chronic  catarrh  of  the  bowels  may  follow  the  acute  form,  or  may  come  on 
gradually  as  an  independent  affection  or  as  a  sequence  of  obstruction  in  the 
portal  circulation.  It  is  characterized  by  diarrhoea,  with  or  without  colic. 
The  dejections  vary;  when  the  small  bowel  ie  chiefly  involved  the  diarrhtea 
is  of  a  lienteric  character,  and  when  the  colon  is  affected  the  etooU  are  thin 
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and  mixed  with  much  mucus.  A  special  form  of  mucous  diairhcea  will  be 
subsequently  described.  The  general  nutrition  in  these  chronic  cases  is 
greatly  disturbed;  there  may  be  much  loss  of  flesh  and  great  pallor.  The- 
patients  are  inclined  to  enffer  from  low  spirits,  or  hypochondriasis  may 
develop. 

DiagBtnis. — It  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  to  determine,  if  possible, 
whether  the  large  or  small  bowel  is  chiefly  aifected.  In  catarrh  of  the  small 
bowel  the  diarrhtea  is  less  marked,  the  pains  are  of  a  colicky  character,  bor- 
borygmi  are  not  so  frequent,  the  fieces  usuaily  contain  portions  of  food, 
and  are  more  yellowish-green  or  grayish-yellow  and  flocculent  and  do  not  con- 
tain much  mucus.  When  the  large  intestine  is  at  fault  there  may  be  no  pain 
whatever,  aa  in  the  catarrh  of  the  large  intestine  associated  with  tubercu- 
losis and  Bright's  disease.  When  present,  the  pains  are  most  intense,  and, 
if  the  lower  portion  of  the  bowel  is  involved,  there  may  be  marked  tenesmus. 
The  stools  have  a  uniform  soupy  consistence;  they  are  grayish  in  color  and 
granular  throughout,  with  here  and  there  flakes  of  mucus,  or  they  may  con- 
tain very  large  quantities  of  mucus. 

There  are  no  positive  symptoms  by  which  the  diagnosis  of  duodenitis  caii 
be  made.  It  is  usually  associated  with  acute  gastritis  and,  if  the  process 
extends  into  the  bile-duct,  with  jaundice.  Neither  jejunitis  nor  ileitis  can 
be  separated  from  general  intestinal  catarrh. 

The  Csliao  Affection. — TJnder  this  heading  Gee  has  described  sn  intestinal 
disorder,  most  commonly  met  with  in  children  between  the  ages  of  one  and 
five,  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  pale,  loose  stools,  not  unlike  gruel  or 
oatmeal  porridge.  They  are  bulky,  not  watery,  yeasty,  frothy,  and  extremely 
offensive.  The  affection  has  received  various  names,  such  as  diarrh<ea  alba  or 
diarrh(ea  ckylosa.  It  is  not  associated  with  tuberculoBia  or  other  hereditary 
disease.  It  begins  insidiously  and  there  arc  progressive  wasting,  weakness, 
and  pallor.  The  belly  becomes  doughy  and  inelastic.  There  is  often  flatu- 
lency. Fever  is  usually  absent.  The  diseaae  is  lingering  and  a  fatal  termina- 
tion is  common-  So  far  nothing  is  known  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease, 
Ulceration  of  the  intestines  has  been  met  with,  but  it  is  not  constant, 

8pme  or  Pnloflik — A  remarkable  disease  of  the  tropics,  characterized  by 
"a  peculiar,  inflamed,  superficially  ulcerated,  exceedingly  sensitive  condition 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  and  mouth;  great  wasting  and  ante- 
mia;  pale,  copious,  and  often  loose,  frequent,  and  frothy  fermenting  stools; 
very  generally  by  more  or  less  diarrhoea;  and  also  by  a  marked  tendency  to 
relapse"  (Manson).  It  is  very  prevalent  in  India,  China,  and  Java.  Noth- 
ing definite  is  known  as  to  its  cause. 

When  fully  established  the  chief  symptoms  are  a  disturbed  condition  of 
the  bowels,  pale,  yeasty-looking  stools,  a  raw,  hare,  sore  condition  of  the 
tongue,  mouth,  and  gullet,  sometimes  with  actual  superficial  ulceration.  With 
these  gastro-infestinal  symptoms  there  are  associated  amemia  and  general 
wasting.  It  is  very  chronic  with  numerous  relapses.  There  are  no  charac- 
teristic anatomical  changes.  There  are  usually  ulcers  in  the  colon,  and  the 
French  think  it  is  a  form  of  dysentery. 

Manson  recommends  rest  and  a  milk  diet  as  curative  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases.  The  monograph  by  Thin  and  the  article  by  Manson  in 
Allbutt  and  Rolleston's  System  give  very  full  descriptions  of  the  disease. 
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DIPHTHEBOIB   OK  CEODPOtffi  ENTBE1TI8 

A  croupooB  or  diphtheroid  inflammation  of  the  mucosa  of  the  small  and 
large  intestines  occurs  (a)  most  frequently  as  a  secondary  process  in  the 
infectious  diseases — pneumonia,  pysemia  in  its  various  forms,  and  typhoid 
fever;  (b)  as  a  terminal  process  in  many  chr<»uc  affections,  such  as  Bright'a 
disease,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  or  cancer;  and  (c)  aa  an  effect  of  certain  poisons 
— mercury,  lead,  and  arsenic. 

There  are  three  different  anatomical  pictures.  In  one  group  of  cases  tha 
mucosa  presents  on  the  top  of  the  folds  a  thin  grayish-yellow  diphtheroid 
exudate  situated  upon  a  deeply  congested  base.  In  some  cases  all  grades  ma; 
be  seen  between  the  thinnest  film  of  superficial  necrosis  and  involvement  ol 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  mucosa.  In  the  colon  similar  transversely  ar- 
ranged areas  of  necrosis  are  seen  situated  upon  hypersemic  patches,  and  I 
may  be  here  much  more  extensive  and  involve  a  large  portion  of  the  mem- 
brane. There  may  be  most  extensive  inflammation  without  any  involve- 
ment of  the  solitary  follicles  of  the  large  or  small  bowel. 

In  a  second  group  of  eases  the  membrane  has  rather  a  croupous  charac- 
ter. It  is  grayish-white  in  color,  more  flake-like  and  extensive,  limited, 
perhaps,  to  the  caecum  or  to  a  portion  of  the  colon;  thus,  in  several  cases  of 
pneumonia  I  found  this  flaky  adherent  false  membrane,  in  one  instance  form- 
ing patches  1  to  2  cm.  in  diameter,  which  in  form  were  not  unlike  rupia 
crusts. 

Id  a  third  group  the  affection  is  really  a  follicular  enteritis,  involving 
the  solitary  glands,  which  are  swollen  and  capped  with  an  area  of  diph- 
theroid necrosis  or  are  in  a  state  of  suppuration.  Follicular  ulcers  are  com- 
mon in  this  form.  The  disease  may  run  its  course  without  any  symptoms, 
and  the  condition  is  unexpectedly  met  with  post  mortem.  In  other  instances 
there  are  diarrhua,  pain,  but  not  often  tenesmus  or  the  passage  of  blood- 
stained mucus.  In  the  toxic  cases  the  intestinal  symptoms  may  be  very 
marked,  but  in  the  terminal  colitis  of  the  fevers  and  of  constitutional  alTcc- 
tions  the  symptoms  are  often  trifling. 

The  ulcerative  colitis  of  chronic  disease  may  be  only  a  terminal  event  in 
these  diphtheroid   processes. 

PHLEGMONOTB  ENTBBITI8 

Aa  an  independent  affection  this  is  excessively  rare,  even  less  frequent 
than  its  counterpart  in  the  stomach.  It  is  seen  occasionally  in  connection 
with  intussusception,  strangulated  hernia,  and  chronic  obstruction.  Apart 
from  these  conditions  it  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  duodenum,  and  leads 
to  suppuration  in  the  submucosa  and  abscess  formation.  Except  when  as- 
sociated with  hernia  or  intussusception  the  affection  can  not  be  diagnosed. 
The  symptoms  usually  resemble  those  of  peritonitis. 

TTLCEBATPTB  ENTERITIS 

In  addition  to  the  specific  ulcers  of  tubcrculoBis,  syphilis,  and  typhoid 
fever,  the  following  forms  of  ulceration  occur  in  the  bowels: 
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TolIiotUar  TTIoeratioB. — As  previously  mentioned,  this  is  met  with  very 
commonly  in  the  diarrhceal  diseases  of  children,  and  also  in  the  secondary 
or  terminal  inflammationa  in  many  fevers  and  constitutional  disorders.  The 
ulcers  are  small,  punched  out,  with  sharply  cut  edf^es,  and  they  are  usually 
lirnifcd  to  the  follicles.  With  this  form  may  be  placed  the  catarrhal  ulcers 
of  some  writers. 

Stercoral  ulcers,  which  occur  in  long-standing  cases  of  constipation.  Very 
remarkable  indeed  are  the  cases  in  which  the  sacculi  of  the  colon  become 
filled  with  rounded  small  seybala,  some  of  which  produce  distinct  ulcers  in 
the  mucous  membrane.  The  fccal  masses  may  have  lime  salts  deposited  in 
them,  and  thus  form  little  enteroliths. 

Simple  ITloerative  Colitii. — Simple  idiopathic  or  innominate  ulcerative 
colitis  has  been  differentiated  from  amcebic  and  bacillary  dysentery  by  Hale 
White  and  others.  It  is  a  disease  of  adults,  of  unknown  origin.  The  sexea 
are  equally  affected;  of  177  cases  collected  by  Eric  Smith,  89  were  in  males. 
Some  patients  have  had  previous  bowel  trouble;  sometimes  there  have  been 
intermittent  attacks  of  diarrhoea  and  constipation.  When  established,  the 
main  features  are: 

(a)  Diarrhcea:  the  motions  very  frequent  in  the  day,  up  to  20  or  30, 
usually  small,  bile-stained,  with  mucus  and  blood,  sometimes  mixed  with  the 
motion  or  separate.  There  may  be  clotted  lumps  of  blood,  or  the  blood  is 
uniformly  mixed,  and  the  motions  look  like  anchovy  sauce.  The  pain,  while 
severe,  is  usually  diffuse,  abdominal,  and  colicky,  and,  not  so  frequently,  in 
the  rectum.     Many  of  the  motions  pass  without  pain. 

(b)  Fever,  which  occurs  in  the  majority  of  the  cases,  though  severe 
forms  may  be  free  throughout. 

(c)  Wasting,  debility,  and  progressive  anaemia. 

The  disease  may  run  a  very  acute  course,  but  most  frequently  it  is 
chronic,  lasting  from  eight  weeks  to  three  or  four  months.  Transient  im- 
provement may  follow,  and  a  relapse.  Death  is  most  commonly  from  ex- 
haustion, occasionally  from  htemorrhage,  and  in  a  few  instances  from  per- 
foration. Post  mortem,  the  colon  is  dilated,  often  without  hypertrophicd 
walla;  the  ulceration,  as  a  rule,  limited  to  it  and  very  extensive,  the  ulcers 
ranging  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  large  areas,  with  infiltrated,  rarely  un- 
dermined, edges.  The  Shiga  bacillus  is  not  present;  the  colon  bacilli  are 
found  in  various  forms,  but  no  one  organism  has  apparently  any  definite 
relation  to  the  disease. 

Ulceration  from  External  Perforation. — This  may  result  from  the  ero- 
sion of  new  growths  or,  more  commonly,  from  localized  peritonitis  with  ab- 
scess formation  and  p(*rforation  of  the  bowel.  This  is  met  with  most  fre- 
quently in  tuberculous  peritonitis,  but  it  may  occur  in  tho  abscess  which 
follows  perforation  of  the  appendix  or  sujipurative  or  gangrenous  pancreatitis. 
Fatal  luemorrhage  may  result  from  the  perforation. 

Canoeroni  ITlcera. — In  very  rare  instances  of  multiple  cancer  or  sar- 
coma the  submucous  nodules  break  down  and  ulcerate.  In  one  case  the  ileum 
contained  eight  or  ten  sarcomatous  ulcers  secondary  to  an  extensive  sarcoma 
in  the  neighlwrhood  of  the  shoulder- joint. 

Solitary  "Ulcer. — Occasionally  a  solitary  ulcer  is  mot  with  in  the  caecum  or 
colon,  which  may  lead  to  perforation.    Two  instances  of  ulcer  of  the  ciEcum, 
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both  with  perforation,  have  come  under  my  obBcrvation,  and  in  one  instance 
a  Eimple  ulcer  of  the  colon  perforated  and  led  to  fatal  peritonitis. 

DiagnoiiB  of  Intestinal  TTlcers. — As  a  rule,  diarrhcra  is  present  in  all 
cases,  but  exceptionally  there  may  be  extensive  ulceration,  particularly  in  the 
email  bowel,  without  diarrhcea.  Very  limited  ulceration  in  the  colon  may 
be  associated  with  frequent  stools.  The  character  of  the  dejections  is  of  great 
importance.  Pus,  shreds  of  tissue,  and  blood  are  the  moat  valuable  indica- 
tions. FuB  occurs  most  frequently  in  connection  with  ulcers  in  the  large 
intestine,  but  when  the  bowel  alone  is  involved  the  amount  is  rarely  great, 
and  the  passage  of  any  quantity  of  pure  pus  is  an  indication  that  it  has  come 
from  without,  most  commonly  from  the  rupture  of  a  pericecal  abscess,  or 
in  women  of  an  abscess  of  the  broad  ligament.  Pus  may  also  be  present  in 
cancer  of  the  bowel,  or  it  may  be  due  to, local  disease  in  the  rectum.  A 
purulent  mucus  may  be  present  in  the  stools  in  cases  of  ulcer,  but  it  has  not 
the  same  diagnostic  value.  The  swollen,  sago-like  masses  of  mucus  which 
are  believed  by  some  to  indicate  follicular  ulceration  are  met  with  also  in 
mucous  colitis.  Hiemorrhage  is  an  important  and  valuable  symptom  of 
ulcer  in  the  bowel,  particularly  if  profuse.  It  occurs  under  eo  many  condi- 
tions that  taken  alone  it  may  not  be  specially  significant,  but  with  other 
coexisting  circumstances  it  may  be  the  most  important  indication  of  all. 

Fragments  of  tissue  are  occasionally  found  in  the  stools  in  ulcer,  particu- 
larly in  the  extensive  and  rapid  sloughing  in  dysenteric  processes.  Detinite 
portions  of  mucosa,  shreds  of  connective  tissue,  and  even  bits  of  the  muscu- 
lar coat  may  be  found.  Pain  occurs  in  many  cases,  either  of  a  diffuse,  colicky 
character,  or  sometimes,  in  the  ulcer  of  the  colon,  very  limited  and  well 
defined. 

Perforation  is  an  accident  liable  to  happen  when  the  ulcer  extends  de^>- 
ly.  In  the  small  bowel  it  leads  to  a  localized  or  general  peritonitis.  In  the 
large  intestine,  too,  a  fatal  peritonitis  may  result,  or,  if  perforation  takes 
place  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  ascending  or  descending  colon,  the  produc- 
tion of  a  large  abscess  cavity  in  the  retrc^peritoneum. 

Treatvient  of  the  Previous  Conditions 

Acvte  Dyspeptic  Diarrhcea. — All  solid  food  should  be  withheld.  If  vom- 
iting is  present  ice  may  be  given,  and  small  quantities  of  milk  and  soda 
water  may  be  taken.  If  the  attack  has  followed  the  eating  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  indigestible  material,  castor  oil  or  calomel  is  advisable,  but  is  not 
necessary  if  the  patient  baa  been  freely  purged.  If  the  pain  is  severe,  20 
drops  (1.3  c,  c.)  of  laudanum  and  a  drachm  (4  c.  c.)  of  spirit  of  chloro- 
form may  be  given,  or,  if  the  colic  is  very  intense,  a  hypodermic  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  grain  (0.016  gm.)  of  morphia.  It  is  not  well  to  check  the  diarrhoea 
unless  it  is  profuse,  as  it  usually  stops  spontaneously  within  forty-eight  hours. 
If  persistent,  the  aromatic  chalk  powder  or  large  doses  of  bismuth  (30  to  40 
grains,  2  gm.)  may  be  given,  A  small  enema  of  starch  (2  ounces,  60  cc), 
with  20  dro))8  (1.3  c.  c.)  of  laudanum,  every  six  hours,  is  a  most  valuable 
remedy. 

Chronic  diarrhcea,  including  chronic  catarrh  and  ulcerative  enteritis.  It 
is  important,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  cause  and  whether 
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ulceration  is  present  or  not.  So  much  in  treatment  depends  upon  the  careful 
examination  of  the  stools — as  to  the  amount  of  mucus,  the  presence  of  pus, 
the  occurrence  of  parasites,  and,  above  all,  the  state  of  digestion  of  the  food — ■ 
that  the  practitioner  should  paj  special  attention  to  them.  Many  patients 
simply  require  rest  in  bed  and  a  restricted  diet.  Chronic  diarrhoea  of  many 
months'  or  even  of  several  years'  duration  may  be  sometimes  cured  by  strict 
confinement  to  bed  and  a  diet  of  boiled  milk  and  albumen  water. 

In  that  form  in  which  immediately  after  eating  there  is  a  tendency  to 
loose  evacuations  it  is  usually  found  that  some  one  article  of  diet  is  at  fault. 
The  patient  should  rest  for  an  hour  or  more  after  meals.  Sometimes  this 
alone  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  diarrhcea.  In  those  forma 
which  depend  upon  abnormal  conditions  in  the  small  intestine,  either  too 
rapid  peristalsiB  or  faulty  fermentative  processes,  bismuth  is  indicated.  It 
must  be  given  in  large  doses — from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  (2  to  4  gm.) 
three  times  a  day.  The  smaller  doses  are  of  little  use.  Naphthalin  prepara- 
tions here  do  much  good,  given  in  doses  of  from  10  to  15  grains  (1  gm.) 
four  or  five  times  a  day.  Larger  doses  may  be  needed.  Salo!  and  the  sali- 
cylate of  bismuth  may  be  tried. 

An  extremely  obstinate  and  intractable  form  is  the  diarrhcea  of  hysterical 
women.  A  systematic  rest  cure  will  be  found  most  advantageous,  and  if  a 
milk  diet  is  not  well  borne  the  patient  may  be  fed  exclusively  on  egg  al- 
bumen. The  condition  seeraa  to  be  associated  in  some  cases  with  increased 
peristalsis,  and  in  such  the  bromides  may  do  good,  or  preparations  of  opium 
may  be  necessary.  There  are  instances  which  prove  most  obstinate  and  resist 
all  forms  of  treatment,  and  the  patient  may  be  greatly  reduced.  A  change  of 
air  and  surroundings  may  do  more  than  medicines. 

In  a  large  group  of  the  chronic  diarrhicas  the  mischief  is  seated  in  the 
colon  and  is  due  to  ulceration.  Medicines  by  the  mouth  are  here  of  little 
value.  The  stools  should  be  carefully  watched  and  a  diet  arranged  which 
shall  leave  the  smallest  possible  residue.  Boiled  or  peptonized  milk  may  be 
j^ven,  but  the  stools  should  be  esamined  to  see  whether  there  is  an  excess  of 
food  or  of  curds.  Meat  is,  as  a  rule,  badly  borne  in  these  cases.  The  diar- 
rhea is  best  treated  by  enemata.  The  starch  and  laudanunv  should  he  tried, 
but  when  ulceration  is  present  it  is  better  to  use  astringent  injections.  From 
2  to  4  pints  of  warm  water,  containing  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm 
(2  to  4  gm.)  of  nitrate  of  silver,  msy  be  used.  In  the  chronic  diarrhcea 
which  follows  dysentery  this  is  particularly  advantageous.  In  giving  large 
injections  the  patient  should  be  in  the  dorsal  position,  with  the  hips  ele- 
vated, and  it  is  best  to  allow  the  injection  to  flow  in  gradually  from  a  siphon 
bag.  In  this  way  the  entire  colon  can  be  irrigated  and  the  patient  can  retain 
the  injection  for  some  time.  The  silver  injections  may  be  very  painful,  but 
they  are  invaluable  in  all  forms  of  ulcerative  colitis.  Acetate  of  lead, 
boracic  acid,  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  salicylic  acid  may 
be  used  in  1  per  cent,  solutions.  In  obstinate  cases  append icostomy  should 
be  done  and  the  bowel  irrigated  through  the  opening. 

Id  the  intense  forms  of  choleraic  diarrhcea  in  adults  associated  with  con- 
stant vomiting  and  frequent  watery  discharges  the  patient  should  be  given  at 
once  a  hypodermic  of  a  quarter  of  a  grainof  morphia,  which  should  be  re- 
peated in  an  hour  if  the  pains  return  or  the  purging  persists.    This  give» 
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prompt  relief,  and  is  ofton  the  only  medicine  needed  in  the  attack.  The 
patient  should  be  given  etiniulants,  and,  when  the  vomiting  iB  allayed  by 
suitable  remedies,  Bmall  quantities  of  milk  and  lime  water. 


n.    DZABRHCEAL   DISEASES   IN   CHILDREN 

Children  arc  particularly  susceptible  to  disorders  of  the  alimentary  tract. 
Although  several  forms  are  recognized,  they  so  often  merge  the  one  into  the 
other  that  a  sharp  diiferentiation  is  impossible. 

General  Etiology. — Certain  factors  predispose  to  diarrhoea.  Age. — The 
largest  number  of  cases  occur  just  after  the  nursing  period;  the  highest 
mortality  is  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  year,  when  this  period  falls  in  the 
hot  weather;  hence  the  dread  of  the  "second  summer." 

Diet. — Diarrhcea  is  most  frequent  in  artificially  fed  babies.  Of  nineteen 
hundred  and  forty-three  fatal  eases  collected  by  Holt,  only  3  per  cent,  were 
breast-fed.  The  recent  agitation  for  pure  milk  in  the  large  cities  has  de- 
creased materially  the  number  of  diarrhcea  cases  among  bottle-fed  infants. 

Among  the  poor  the  bowel  complaint  comes  with  artificial  feeding,  and 
is  due  either  to  milk  ill-suited  in  quantity  or  poor  in  quality,  or  to  indigestible 
articles  of  diet.  Very  many  of  the  fatal  cases  have  been  fed  upon  condensed 
milk. 

Tempebatdhe. — The  relation  of  the  atmospheric  temperature  to  the  preva- 
lence of  the  disease  in  children  has  long  been  recognized.  The  mortality 
curve  begins  to  rise  in  May,  increases  in  June,  reaching  the  maximum  in 
July,  and  gradually  sinks  through  August  and  September,  The  maximum 
corresponds  closely  witii  the  highest  mean  temperature,  yet  wc  can  not  re- 
gard the  heat  itself  as  the  direct  agent,  but  only  as  one  of  several  factors. 
Thus  the  mean  temperature  of  June  is  only  four  or  five  degrees  lower  than 
that  of  July,  and  yet  the  mortality  is  not  more  than  one-third.  Seihert, 
who  has  carefully  analyzed  the  mortality  and  the  temperature  month  by 
month  in  New  York  for  ten  years,  fails  to  find  a  constant  relation  between 
the  degrees  of  heat  and  the  number  of  cases  of  diarrhtea.  Neither  barometric 
pressure  nor  humidity  appears  to  have  any  influence. 

Bacteriology. — The  discovery  by  Duvall  and  Bassett,  working  at  the 
Thomas  Wilson  Sanitarium,  in  the  dejecta  of  children  sulfering  from  sum- 
mer diarrhrea,  of  a  bacillus  apparently  identical  with  the  organism  shown 
by  Shiga  to  be  the  cause  of  epidemic  dysentery  in  Japan,  has  awakened 
renewed  interest  in  the  relation  of  bacteria  to  tliese  disorders  in  children. 

The  Rockefeller  Institute  research  showed  that  this  organism  was  present 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  so-called  "summer  diarrha-a."  No  instances 
of  cholera  infantum  were  studied.  The  laboratory  studies  of  Martini  and 
Lentz,  Flexner,  Hiss,  Parke,  and  others  indicate  that  there  is  a  group  of 
closely  allied  forms  of  bacilli  diifering  slightly  from  the  original  Shiga 
bacillus  in  their  action  on  certain  sugars  and  in  agglutinating  properties. 

The  type  of  organisms  most  frequently  associated  with  the  diarrhteas  of 
children  belongs  to  the  so-called  "acid  type,"  and,  unlike  the  Shiga  cultures, 
ferments  mannite  with  acid  production. 

The  causal  connection  of  this  group  of  bacteria  with  all  the  diarrhceal 
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diseascB  of  children  has  not  been  proved.  In  the  hands  of  some  workers  they 
have  been  found  in  the  feces  of  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases  examined, 
and  also  less  frequently  in  the  sporadic  diarrh(pa8  occurring  throughout  the 
year.  These  orgnniams  are  often  found  in  comparatively  small  numbers, 
and  are  more  easily  isolated  from  mucus  or  blood-stained  stools.  They  occur 
in  the  acute  primary  intestinal  infection  in  children,  in  subacute  infection 
without  i)revious  symptoms  coincident  with  or  following  other  acute  dis- 
eases such  as  measles,  pneumonia,  etc.,  and  in  the  terminal  intestinal  infec- 
tion following  malnutrition  or  marasmus.  They  have  been  found  in  breast- 
fed infants  as  well  as  bottle-babies. 

The  mode  of  entrance  of  the  organism  has  not  been  determined.  Simul- 
taneous outbreaks  of  many  cases  in  remote  parts  of  a  community  wDere  there 
can  be  no  common  milk  supply,  and  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  breast-  and 
condensed-milk-fed  babies,  indicate  that  cow's  milk  is  not  the  only  conveyor 
of  the  infection,  and  point  to  some  common  cause,  possibly  to  the  water,  as 
a  means  of  contamination,  although  dysentery  bacilli  have  not  jet  been  iso- 
lated from  city  water. 

The  importance  of  other  organisms  must  not  be  overlocJted,  The  observa- 
tions of  Escherich  showed  the  remarkable  simplicity  of  bacterial  flora  in  the 
intestines  of  healthy  milk-fed  children.  Bacterium  lactis  wrogenes  being  pres- 
ent in  the  upper  portion  of  the  bowel  and  Bacterium  coH  commune  in  the 
lower  bowel,  each  almost  in  pure  culture. 

Wlien  diarrhcea  is  set  up  the  number  and  varieties  of  bacteria  are  greatly 
increased,  although  heretofore  no  forms  had  been  found  to  bear  a  constant 
or  specific  rclationshij)  to  the  diarrhceal  faeces. 

Certain  diarrhixas  in  children  are  apparently  induced  by  the  lactic  acid 
organisms  in  milk,  others  by  colon  or  proteus  hacitli,  and  others,  again,  by 
the  pyogenic  cocci  and  otiicr  forms;  all  thcw.>  Iwcteria  may  be  ai^i-ociated  with 
the  dysentery  bacilli. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  to  support  the  yiew  that  the  destructive 
lesions  of  the  intestines  may  be  produced  by  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes  after 
an  initial  infection  with  a  member  of  the  dysentery  group. 

Uorbid  Anatomy. — ^In  mild  cases  there  may  be  only  a  slight  catarrhal 
swelling  of  the  mucosa  of  both  small  and  large  bowel,  with  enlargement  of 
the  lymph  follicles.  The  mucous  membrane  may  be  irregularly  congested; 
often  this  is  most  juarked  at  the  summit  of  the  folds.  The  submucosa  is 
usually  infiltrated  with  serum  and  small  round  cells.  In  more  severe  cases 
ulceration  may  take  place.  The  loss  of  substance  begins,  usually,  in  the 
mucosa,  over  swollen  lymph  follicles.  About  the  ulcer  there  is  a  more  or  less 
distinctly  marked  inflammatory  zone.  The  destruction  of  the  tissue  is  lim- 
ited to  the  region  of  the  follicles  and  becomes  progressive  by  the  union  of 
several  adjoining  ulcers.  This  process  is  usually  confined  to  the  lower  bowel, 
and  may  be  so  extensive  a.s  to  leave  only  ribbons  of  intact  mucosa.  The  ulcers 
never  perforate.  Barely  there  is  a  croujious  or  jiscudo-memhranous  enteritis 
affecting  the  lower  ilium,  colon,  and  rec'tum.  The  constant  features  are 
the  increased  secretion  of  mucus  and  the  lymphoid  hyjKirplasia.  The  mesen- 
teric glands  are  enlarge<l. 

The  clianges  in  the  other  organs  are  neither  numerous  nor  characteristic 
Stondio-pneumonia  occurs  in  many  cases.     The  liver  is  often  fatty,  the 
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spleen  may  be  swollen.  Brain  lesions  are  rare;  the  jaembranes  and  sub* 
stance  are  often  anaemic,  but  meningitis  or  thrombosis  is  very  uncommon. 

Clinical  Forma. — Acute  Intestinal  Indigestion. — This  form  occurs  in 
children  of  all  ages,  and  is  associated  vith  improper  food.  The  symptoms 
often  begin  abriaptly  with  nausea  and  vomiting,  or,  especially  in  stronger 
children,  several  hours  or  a  day  or  two  after  the  disturbing  diet.  The  local 
symptoms  are  colicky  pains,  moderate  tympanites,  and  diarrhcea.  The  stools 
are  four  to  ten  in  twenty-four  hours;  at  first  feecal,  then  fluid,  with  more 
or  less  mucus  and  particles  from  undigested  material.  There  is  no  blood. 
The  usual  intestinal  bacteria  are  found.  Occasionally,  when  there  is  mucus, 
dysentery  bacilli  are  present.  There  is  always  fever.  It  is  rarely  very  high, 
and  never  continues.  The  pulse  may  be  rapid  and  the  prostration  marked  in 
very  young  or  weak  children.  These  symptoms  usually  subside  shortly  after 
the  emptying  of  the  bowel. 

In  weakened  infants,  or  when  the  treatment  has  been  delayed  or  the  diet 
remains  unchanged,  this  disturbance  may  lead  to  more  serious  conditions. 
Attacks  of  intestinal  indigestion  tend  to  recur. 

Acute  Dybpepbia,  or  Fermentative  Diaebh(ea. — This  form  is  charac- 
terized by  more  severe  constitutional  symptoms.  It  may  begin  after  an  in- 
testinal indigestion  of  several  days  in  which  the  stools  are  fluid  and  offen- 
sive, and  contain  undigested  food  and  curds.  In  other  cases  the  disease  sets 
in  abruptly  with  Tomiting,  griping  pains,  and  fever,  which  may  rapidly 
reach  I04''-105°F. 

Nervous  symptoms  are  usually  prominent.  The  child  is  irritable  and 
sleeps  poorly.  Convulsiona  may  usher  in  the  acute  symptoms  or  occur  later. 
An  increasing  drowsiness,  ending  in  coma,  has  been  noted  in  many  cases. 
The  stools,  which  vary  from  four  to  twenty  in  twenty-four  hours,  soon  lose 
their  fiecal  character  and  become  fluid.  Later  they  consist  largely  of  green 
or  translucent  mucus.  An  occasional  fleck  of  blood  is  noticed  in  the  mucus, 
but  this  is  never  present  in  large  amounts. 

Microscopically,  besides  the  food  residue  and  mucous  strands  are  a  mod- 
erate number  of  leucocytes  and  red  blood-corpuscles.  EpitJielial  fseWa  are 
found  with  numerous  bacteria. 

The  acute  symptoms  generally  pass  away  in  a  few  days  with  judicious 
treatment.  Eelapses  are  frequent,  following  any  indiscretion.  The  attack 
may  be  the  beginning  of  severe  iieo-colitis. 

Tliese  gastro-intcstinal  intoxications  are  largely  confined  to  the  summer 
months  and  form  an  important  group  of  the  summer  diarrhoeas  of  chil- 
dren. 

Choleea  Infantim. — This  term  should  be  reserved  for  the  fulminating 
form  of  gastro-intestinal  into.\ication.  The  typical  cases  are  rare  and  form 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  diarrhoeal  diseases  of  infants.  The  disease 
sets  in  with  vomiting,  which  is  incessant  and  is  excited  by  an  attempt  to 
take  food  or  drink.  The  stools  are  profuse  and  frequent;  at  first  ftecal  in 
character,  brown  or  yellow  in  color,  and  finally  thin,  serous,  and  watery. 
The  stools  first  passed  are  very  offensive;  subsequently  they  are  odorless.  The 
tliin,  serous  stools  are  alkaline.  There  is  fever,  but  the  axillary  temi>erature 
may  register  three  or  more  degrees  below  that  of  the  rectum.  From  the 
outset  there  is  marked  prostration ;  the  eyes  are  sunken,  the  features  pinched, 
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the  fontanelles  depressed,  aod  the  skin  has  a  peculiar  ashy  pallor.  At  first 
restleee  and  excited,  the  child  subsequeDtly  becomes  heavy,  dull,  and  listless. 
He  tongue  is  coated  at  the  onset,  but  subsequently  becomes  red  and  drj'.  As 
in  all  choleraic  conditions,  the  thirst  is  insati^le;  the  pulse  is  rapid  and 
feeble,  and  toward  the  end  becomes  irregular  and  imperceptible.  Death  may 
occur  within  twenty-four  hours,  with  symptoms  of  collapae  and  great  eleva- 
tion of  the  internal  temperature.  Before  the  end  the  diarrhcea  and  vomit- 
ing may  cease.  In  other  instances  the  intense  symptoms  subside,  but  the 
child  remains  torpid  and  semi -comatose,  with  fingers  clutched,  and  there  may 
be  convulsions.  The  head  may  be  retracted  and  the  respirations  interrupted, 
irr^ular,  and  of  the  Cheyne-Stokes  type.  The  child  may  remain  in  this  con- 
dition for  some  days  without  any  signs  of  improvement.  It  was  to  this 
group  of  symptoms  in  infantile  diarrhcea  that  Marshall  Hall  gave  the  term 
"hydrencephaloid,"  or  spurious  hydrocephalus.  As  a  rule,  no  changes  in  the 
brain  or  other  organs  are  found.  The  condition  of  sclerema  is  described  as 
8  sequel  of  cholera  infantum.  The  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  becomes 
hard  and  firm,  and  the  appearance  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  half- 
frozen  cadaver. 

No  constant  organism  has  been  found  in  these  cases,  Baginsky  considers 
the  disease  the  result  of  the  action  on  the  system  of  the  poisonous  products 
of  decomposition  encouraged  by  the  various  bacteria  present — a  Fdulniss 
disease.  The  clinical  picture  is  that  produced  by  an  acute  bacterial  infec- 
tion, aa  in  Asiatic  cholera. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  readily  made.  There  is  no  other  Intestinal 
affection  in  children  for  which  it  can  be  mistaken.  The  constant  vomiting, 
the  frequent  watery  discharges,  the  collapse  symptoms,  and  the  elevated  tem- 
perature make  on  unmistakable  clinical  picture.  The  outlook  in  the  majority 
of  cases  is  bad,  particularly  in  children  artificially  fed.  Hyperpyrexia,  es* 
treme  collapse,  and  incessant  vomiting  are  the  most  serious  symptoms. 

Ileo-COLITIS  (Entero'caiilis,  Inflammatory  Diarrhwa).- — In  this  form 
there  is  evidence  of  an  inflammatory  alteration  of  the  intestinal  wall,  usually 
of  the  lower  ileum  and  large  intestine.  Several  sub-varieties  are  recognized 
according  to  the  nature  and  site  of  the  lesions.  Many  of  the  cases  are  grafted 
on  the  simple  forms  above  described.  The  mucous  discharges  continue, 
mingled  with  food  residue  and  often  streaked  with  blood.  Pus  cells  are  nu- 
merous under  the  microscope.  The  temperature  remains  elevated  or  may  be 
remittent.  After  two  or  three  weeks  the  symptoms  gradually  subside,  the 
stools  become  fewer  in  number,  and  the  fecal  character  returns. 

In  other  instances  the  severe  involvement  of  the  intestines  seems  evident 
vrithin  a  few  hours  of  the  onset,  with  abdominal  pain,  vomiting,  and  fever. 
Blood  and  pus  may  be  present  in  nearly  every  stool.  Tenesmus  is  frequent 
and  prolapsus  ani  is  not  uncommon.  In  severe  attacks  the  proetration  is 
marked,  the  tongue  is  dry,  the  mouth  covered  with  sordes,  and  death  may 
ensue  in  a  few  days  from  profound  sepsis,  or,  if  the  acute  stage  is  survived, 
the  patient  may  continue  desperately  ill  for  weeks,  gradually  recover,  or  die 
from  asthenia. 

Hemorrhage  of  large  amounts  of  blood  is  extremely  rare.  The  appear- 
ance of  bright  red  stains  on  the  napkin  indicates,  usually,  ulceration  of  the 
lower  bowel  or  rectum.    When  the  blood  is  dark  brown  the  lesion  is  in  the 
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ileum  or  near  the  valve.  The  extent  of  tlie  uleorntion  can  not  be  awriiratelj 
determined  by  tlie  quantity  of  the  blood  paissed. 

MembranouB-colitis  is  usually  only  to  be  distinguished  by  the  discovery 
of  the  membrane  in  the  rectum  through  a  speculum  or  in  prolapsus,  or  by 
the  passage  of  a  fragment  of  the  membrane  in  the  stools. 

Inflammation  of  the  colon  often  occurs  in  marantic  infants.  It  may  con- 
sist of  a  catarrlial  or  follicular  inflammation  of  the  lower  bowel  without  de- 
structive lesion,  and  is  frequently  a  terminal  infection, 

Ileo-colitis  may  become  chronic  and  persist  for  months.  The  signs  of 
active  inflammation  subside;  there  is  little  pain  or  fever,  but  more  or  less 
mucus  remains  in  the  stools.  The  general  condition  of  the  child  suffers. 
There  is  a  continuous  loss  in  weight;  the  skin  is  dry  and  hangs  in  folds; 
nervous  symptoms  are  always  present.  There  may  be  stiffness  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  extremities,  with  opisthotonos.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is 
irregular,  marked  by  short  periods  of  improvement.  Death  is  often  due  to  a 
relapse,  to  asthenia,  or  to  broncho-pneumonia.  In  many  of  these  cases, 
both  acute  and  chronic,  the  dysentery  bacilli  have  been  found  in  association 
with  other  organisms. 

Prevention. — Unquestionably,  most  of  the  intestinal  disorders  of  children 
can  be  prevented.  In  many  of  our  large  cities  the  mortality  from  the  sum- 
mer diarrhceas  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  prophylactic  measures. 

The  infant  should  have  abundance  of  air-space  in  the  home,  with  plenty 
of  sunlight  and  fresh  air.  In  hot  weather  it  may  be  well  for  him  to  sleep 
out  of  doors,  day  and  night.  His  clothing  must  not  be  too  heavy  in  midsum- 
mer; often  only  a  binder  and  thin  dress.  This  clothing  should  be  altered 
with  every  change  of  the  temperature.  The  greatest  cleanliness  should  sur- 
round the  life  of  the  baby,  and  the  nursing-bottles  and  nipples  are  to  be 
boiled  each  day  and  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Breast-feeding  is  continued 
whenever  possible. 

With  bottle-babies,  in  warm  weather,  the  diet  should  be  reduced  in 
strength — i.  e.,  weaker  milk  mixtures  used  and  more  water  given.  In  all 
crowded  communities  the  milk  should  be  sterilized  or  pasteurized  during  the 
summer  months,  and  all  the  water  given  the  baby,  either  with  or  between 
the  nourishment,  boiled.  It  is  better  that  a  child  should  be  in  the  country 
during  the  hot  weather,  but  when  this  is  impossible  the  various  parka  in  our 
large  cities  afford  much  relief. 

Treatment — Hyoienic  Management. — Even  after  the  illness  has  begun, 
much  can  be  done  by  hygienic  measures  to  diminish  the  Bcverity.  Change  of 
air  to  seashore  or  mountain  is  often  followed  by  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  child's  condition.  The  patient  must  not  be  too  warmly  clad.  The  tem- 
perature may  be  lowered  and  nervous  symptoms  allayed  by  hydrotherapy. 
Baths,  warm  and  cool,  are  helpful.  Colon  irrigations  serve  the  double  pur- 
pose of  flushing  the  bowel  and  stimulating  the  nervous  system.  They  should 
be  given  cool  when  there  is  much  fever. 

Medicinal. — In  all  cases  of  diarrhrra  there  are  more  or  less  congestion  of 
the  intestinal  mucosa,  hypersecretion  of  mucus,  and  increased  peristalsis  due 
in  part  to  the  irritant  action  of  improper  food.  In  certain  forms  toxic  symp- 
toms from  the  absorption  of  poisons  from  the  intestinal  tract  are  early  no- 
ticed.    In  other  instances   inflammatory  lesions  in  the  wall  of  the  bowel  are 
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present.  The  keynote,  then,  of  the  treatment  is  promptness.  Nature's  ef- 
fort to  reniOTe  the  diaturfoing  cause  should  be  assisted,  not  checked,  and  care 
must  be  taken  to  introduce  food  that  will  aiford  the  least  pabulum  for  the 
disturbing  bacteria. 

Castor  oil  and  calomel  are  to  be  preferred  as  purgatives,  especially  for 
infants.  A  drachm  (4  c.  e.)  of  the  former,  repeated,  if  necessary,  will  usu- 
ally sweep  the  intestinal  tract  and  relieve  the  irritation.  Where  there  is 
much  Oaueea  or  intestinal  fermentstion,  calomel  is  indicated.  It  may  be 
given  in  divided  doses  at  short  intervals  until  one  or  two  grains  (0.065  or 
0.13  gm.)  have  been  taken,  or  until  the  characteristic  green  stools  appear. 
Very  early  in  the  attack,  if  nausea  is  a  marked  symptom,  nothing  relieves  so 
qnickly  as  gastric  lavage  with  warm  water,  or  a  weak  soda  solution  when  there 
is  much  acidity.  Id  older  children  a  large  draught  of  boiled  water  may  be 
substituted.  In  many  cases  irrigation  of  the  lower  bowel  with  large  quanti- 
ties of  salt  solution  flushes  the  colon,  removing  the  irritating  material,  and 
diminishes  the  absorption  of  toxins.  It  also  reduces  the  temperature  and 
allays  nervous  symptoms.  The  irrigating  fluid  should  be  cool  when  there  is 
much  fever.  The  infant  is  placed  in  the  dorsal  position  or  turned  a  little  to 
the  left,  with  hips  elevated,  and  the  fluid  from  a  fountain  syringe,  about 
three  feet  above  the  patient,  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  rectum  through  a 
large  soft  rubber  catheter.  Usually  about  a  pint  can  be  retained  before  ex- 
pulsion. If  desired,  the  catheter  can  be  gently  pushed  into  the  bowel  as  it 
becomes  distended  with  fluid.  Two  or  three  quarts  should  be  used  at  one 
irrigation,  which  may  be  repeated  several  times  in  twenty-four  hours  if  it  is 
beneficial. 

Where  there  is  ulceration  of  the  lower  bowel  various  astringents,  such  as 
alum,  witch  hazel  (one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  to  one  quart),  silver  nitrate, 
1-4,000,  or  a  weak  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium,  may  he  used  as 
the  irrigating  fluid. 

When  there  is  much  loss  of  fluid  from  the  body  or  when  toxic  symptoms 
are  marked  infusion  of  normal  salt  solution  under  the  skin  may  be  tried. 
One  to  three  hundred  c.  c  of  the  solution  can  be  readily  introduced.  This 
procedure  is  not  so  permanently  helpful  as  it  was  thought  to  be  some  years 
ago.    There  is  rarely  any  necessity  to  transfuse. 

Of  the  many  drugs  vaunted  as  intestinal  astringents  and  antiseptics,  bis- 
muth, either  as  subgallate  or  subnitrate,  has  proven  most  serviceable.  It 
should  not  be  given  until  the  disturbing  material  has  been  removed  and  the 
temperature  is  falling;  then  it  should  be  administered  in  large  doses,  5  to  10 
grains  (0.3  to  0.6  gm.)  every  hour,  until  there  is  discoloration  of  the  stools. 
In  some  cases  this  may  be  hastened  by  lac  sulphur  in  grain  doses.  Opium 
should  be  very  sparingly  used,  and  then  only  for  a  specific  purpose,  to  check 
excessive  peristalsis,  violent  colic,  or  very  numerous  passages.  It  may  be 
given  to  an  infant  as  Dover's  powder,  y^-l  grain  (0.016  to  0.065  gm.) ;  or 
paregoric,  5-10  minims  (0.3  to  0.6  c.  c.)  every  four  hours;  or  morphia, 
hypodennically,  1/800-1/50  grain  (0.0003S  to  0.0013  gm.'),  when  prompt 
action  is  desired.  Occasionally  it  is  well  to  combine  it  with  atropia,  1/1,000- 
1/250  grain.  The  bowels  should  not  be  locked  when  the  stools  are  foul  or 
the  temperature  is  high. 

In  all  cases  where  there  is  prostration  stimulants  are  indicated.    Alcohol, 
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Buch  aa  brandy  or  whisky,  ^  to  1  ouDce  in  twenty-four  hours  in  frequent 
doses,  diluted  six  to  ten  times  with  water,  or,  where  there  is  much  nausea^ 
champagne  with  cracked  ice,  is  most  helpful.  Strychnine,  1/200-1/100 
grain  (0.0003  to  0.0006  gm.),  or  digitalin  in  similar  doses,  may  be  indicated. 
Camphor  is  also  an  excellent  stimulant. 

Seruu  Therapy. — Thus  far  the  rcsultB  of  serum  therapy  have  been  difl- 
appointing.  Of  83  cases  collected  during  the  summer  of  1903  by  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute,  there  were  no  cures  which  could  be  certainly  ascribed  to  the 
serum,  nor  was  the  mortality,  as  compared  with  previous  years,  appreciably 
lowered  by  serum  prepared  from  either  the  so-called  acid  or  alkaline  type  of 
organism.  In  nearly  all  instances,  however,  in  which  the  aenun  was  given 
several  days  had  elapsed  after  the  onset  of  the  illness.  It  was  only  in  the 
very  early  cases  that  any  improvement  at  all  was  noticed.  It  may  be  that 
an  earlier  trial  will  be  followed  by  better  results. 

Certainly  the  marked  reduction  in  the  mortality  in  adult  dysentery  in 
Japan,  reported  by  Shiga,  should  encourage  the  further  trial  of  this'  treat- 
ment in  the  epidemic  diarrhoea,  as  no  ill  effects  whatever  have  been  ascribed 
to  its  use.    It  is  given  in  10-40  c.  c.  doses,  hypodermically. 

Diet, — The  dietetic  management  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  In  acute 
cases  with  fever  the  milk,  whether  breast  or  cow's  milk,  and  all  its  modifica- 
tions, must  be  stopped  at  once.  It  is  best  to  give  the  infant  nothing  but 
water  for  several  hours,  it  may  be  for  two  or  three  days,  or  until  the  acute 
symptoms  subside;  a.  cereal  water  may  then  be  substituted,  preferably  dextrin* 
ized,  to  which  may  be  added  egg  albumen,  broth,  or  beef  juice.  Preparations 
of  broth  and  beef  juice,  and  occasionally  a  weak  tea,  may  be  given.  The 
time  at  which  it  is  safe  to  return  to  a  milk  diet  varies  with  each  case,  and 
no  definite  rules  can  be  laid  down.  It  is  usually  better  to  defer  milk  until 
the  temperature  is  nearly  normal. 

If  the  stools  are  offensive  from  proteid  decomposition,  a  diet  consisting 
largely  of  carbohydrates — i.  e.,  barley  water — is  indicated;  whereas  proteid 
diet,  such  as  beef  juice  and  egg  albumen,  is  more  helpful  when  the  stools 
are  strongly  acid. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  ingredient  in  the  milk  that  is  not  well 
borne  is  the  fat;  hence  skimmed  milk,  diluted  or  partially  digested,  can  often 
be  safely  given  before  diluted  whole  milk.  Whey  is  often  helpful.  In  Ger- 
many buttermilk  has  been  widely  used  in  convalescence  from  intestinal  dis- 
turbances. The  various  proprietary  foods,  or  condensed  milk  mixed  with 
water,  although  not  to  he  given  over  long  periods,  may  be  found  serviceable 
in  the  gradual  return  of  the  child  to  a  normal  diet 

In  children  from  three  to  seven  years  of  age  these  acute  derangements  are 
rarely  serious,  and  usually  respond  promptly  after  purgation  and  restricted 
diet,  eoDsieting  largely  of  boiled  milk. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  injudicious  treatment,  either  in  diet  or 
medication,  may  interrupt  what  otherwise  would  be  a  prompt  recovery  and 
bring  on  the  moat  serious  intestinal  lesions.  The  chronic  eases,  both  in  in- 
fants and  older  children,  especially  those  with  ileocolitis  and  ulceraticm, 
present  unusual  difhculties.  Each  case  must  be  studied  by  itself.  Food 
which  is  digested  in  tlie  upper  portion  of  the  intestinal  tract  is  preferable. 
Milk,  properly  modified  with  cereal  water  or  predigested,  if  intelligently  pre- 
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scribed,  offers  the  beet  chance  of  success.  The  so-called  percentage  system  of 
milk  modification,  which  eD&bles  the  physician  to  alter  at  will  the  propor- 
tion of  fat  or  carbohydrate  present  in  the  milk  mixture,  is  of  great  service  in 
feeding  these  long-standing  cases. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  over-feed,  although  occasionally,  when  there  is 
persistent  anorexia,  gavage  may  be  necessary.  This  is  best  accomplished 
through  a  nasal  tube.  Some  infants  will  retain  food  given  through  a  catheter 
when  they  will  vomit  the  same  mixture  taken  from  a  bottle.  Beef  juice  or 
one  of  the  beef-peptone  preparations  is  frequently  useful.  They  should 
always  be  given  with  considerable  fluid.  In  a  large  majority  of  instances 
ulceration  is  coniined  to  the  large  intestine,  and  can  be  reached  by  local 
treatment.  Irrigations  whieh  flush  the  injured  surface  are  of  service.  They 
should  be  discontinued  if  much  exhaustion  follows,  but  this  is  rare. 

No  very  definite  results  have  followed  the  various  astringent  preparations 
recommended.  Probably  warm  salt  or  weak  soda  solutions  are  as  useful. 
Silver  nitrate  is  stimulating  and  healing  where  the  ulcerations  are  in  the 
rectum.  In  great  local  irritation  and  tenesmus,  enemata  {2  ounces,  60  cc.) 
of  flaxseed  or  starch,  with  3  to  5  drops  (0.12  to  0.3  c.  c.)  of  laudanum,  are 
soothing  and  beneficial. 

Treatment  op  Cholera  Infantum. — In  cholera  infantum  serious 
symptoms  may  occur  with  great  rapidity,  and  here  the  incessant  vomiting 
and  frequent  purging  render  the  administration  of  remedies  extremely  diffi- 
cult. Irrigation  of  the  stomach  and  large  bowel  is  of  great  service,  and  when 
the  fever  is  high  ice-water  injections  may  be  used,  or  a  graduated  bath.  As 
in  the  acute  choleraic  diarrhoea  of  adults,  morphia  hypodermically  is  the 
remedy  which  gives  greatest  relief,  and  in  the  conditions  of  extreme  vomiting 
and  purging,  with  restlessness  and  collapse  symptoms,  this  drug  alone  com- 
mands the  situation.  A  child  of  one  year  may  be  given  from  1/100  to  1/80 
of  a  grain  (0.00065  to  0.0008  gm.)  to  be  repeated  in  an  hour,  and  again  if 
not  better. 

In  all  cases  of  diarrhcea  convaleacence  requires  very  careful  management. 
An  infant  which  has  suffered  from  a  severe  attack  should  be  especially 
watched  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  hot  weather.  During  this  time  it 
is  rarely  safe  to  return  to  a  full  diet 


m.    APPENDIOmS 

Inflammation  of  the  vermiform  appendix  is  the  most  important  of  acute 
intestinal  disorders.  Formerly  the  "iliac  phlegmon"  was  thought  to  he  due 
to  disease  of  the  Cfficum — typhlitis — or  of  the  peritoneum  covering  it — peri- 
typhlitis ;  but  we  now  know  that  with  rare  exceptions  the  ctecum  itself  is  not 
affected,  and  even  the  condition  formerly  described  as  stercoral  typhlitis  is  in 
reality  appendicitis.  The  contribution  of  Fitz  in  1886  served  to  put  the 
whole  question  on  a  rational  basis.  For  historical  and  special  details  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  monograph  of  Kelly  and  Hurdon. 

Etiolt^y. — The  exciting  causes  of  appendicitis  are  not  always  evident. 
An  infection  is  the  essential  factor.  The  lumen  of  the  appendix  forms  a 
sort  of  test-tube,  in  which  the  fsces  lodge  and  are  with  difficulty  discharged, 
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fio  that  the  mucosa  is  liable  to  injury  fmm  retention  of  the  Becretions  or  from 
the  presence  of  iaspiseated  fiecPB  or  occasionally  foreign  bodies.  In  some  in- 
Btances  tlie  appendicitis  is  a  local  expression  of  a  general  infection.  The 
causes  of  the  undoubted  increase  of  the  diseaee  are  not  known;  some  have 
attributed  it  to  the  prevalence  of  influenza.  By  others  the  poison  of 
rheumatic  fever  is  believed  to  be  a  cause,  and  just  as  it  inay  excite  tonsil- 
litis, BO  it  may  cause  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  tisaues  of  the  appendix. 
It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  there  may  be  two  or  three  casee  of  appendicitis  at 
the  same  time  in  one  family.  The  acute  catarrhal  form  may  be  aeswiated 
with  pneumonia  or  typhoid  fever  or  any  of  the  acute  infections.  Direct  in- 
jury, as  in  straining  and  heavy  lifting,  is  an  occasional  exciting  cause. 

The  BACTERIOLOGY  of  the  disease  is  most  varied.  The  Bacillvx  calx  is 
present  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  the  pyog^iic  organiemB,  particularly 
the  Streptococcve  pyogenes.  The  disease  may  be  produced  experimentally  in 
rabbits  by  the  intravenous  injection  of  pneumococci  and  other  organisms; 
Poynton  and  Paine  have  caused  it  with  the  organism  isolated  from  rheu- 
matic cases. 

Age. — Appendicitis  is  a  disease  of  young  persons,  50  per  cent,  of  the  caaes 
occurring  before  the  twentieth  year.  It  has  be^i  met  with  as  early  as  the 
seventh  week,  but  it  is  rarely  seen  prior  to  the  fifth  year.  Of  1,323  cases  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  only  9  cases  were  under  6  years,  £9  in  chil- 
dren  under  10,  140  between  11  and  16,  199  betwe«i  16  and  20,  and  255 
between  21  and  25   (Churchman). 

Sex. — It  is  about  equally  common  in  males  and  in  females. 

OccDPATioN. — Persons  whose  work  necessitates  the  lifting  of  heavy 
weights  seem  more  prone  to  the  disease.  Trauma  plays  a  very  definite  rdle, 
and  in  a  number  of  cases  the  symptoms  hare  followed  very  closely  a  fall  or  a 
blow. 

Indiscretions  in  diet  are  very  prone  to  bring  on  an  attack,  particularly  in 
the  recurring  form  of  the  disease,  in  which  pain  in  the  appendix  region  not 
infrequently  follows  the  eating  of  indigestible  articles  of  food, 

Tarieties. — McCarty  from  a  study  of  5,000  appendices  removed  at  the 
Mayo  clinic  makes  the  following  classification : 

(a)  Appendicitis  catarrhalis  acuta,  a  condition  in  which  the  mucosa 
is  infiltrated  with  leucocytes  and  congested  with  inflammator}  reaction  in  the 
lymph  follicles  and  lymphatic  tissues  of  the  snbmucosa. 

(b)  Appendicitis  catarrhalis  chronica,  following  repeated  mild  or 
severe  acute  catarrh,  marked  by  increase  of  sear  tissue,  and  distortion  of  the 
normal  regularity  of  the  structure.     Blood  pigment  is  often  present, 

(c)  Appendicitis  ptjrulenta  necbotica,  an  advanced  stage  of  the  acute 
catarrhal  condition,  plus  the  formation  of  intramural  abscesses,  necrosis,  and 
perforation. 

(d)  Peri-appendicitis  acuta,  an  extension  to  the  peritoneum  of  the 
conditions  just  described. 

(e)  Oblitehation,  a  condition  of  the  lumen,  the  result  of  destruction  of 
the  mucosa  and  the  formation  of  scar  tissue,  occurring  in  about  24  per  cent, 
of  all  cases,  and  an  inflammatory,  not  an  involutionary,  process. 

There  are  cases,  too,  in  which  the  appendix  becomes  sphacelated  en  tnaste, 
and  may  slough  off. 
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FbkmI  Conontfoiu. — Thp  lumen  of  the  appendix  may  contain  a  mould  of 
faces,  which  can  readily  be  squeezed  out  Even  while  soft  the  contents  of  the 
tuhe  may  be  moulded  in  two  or  three  sections  with  rounded  ends.  Concretions 
— enteroliths,  coprolitfas — are  also  common.  Of  700  cases  of  foreign  bodies 
there  were  45  per  cent,  of  fiecal  concretions  (J.  F.  Mitchell).  The  entero- 
lithe  often  resemble  date  stones  in  shape.  The  importance  of  these  concre- 
tions is  shown  by  the  great  frequency  with  which  they  are  found  in  all  acute 
inflammations  of  the  appendix. 

Vortsgn.  Bodies. — Of  1,400  cases  of  appendicitis  collected  by  J.  F.  Mitchell 
these  were  present  in  7  per  cent. ;  in  28  cases  pins  were  found.  It  is  welt  to 
bear  in  mind  that  some  of  the  concretions  bear  a  very  striking  resemblance 
to  cherry  and  date  stones. 

Syinptoiiil. — In  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases  of  acute  appendicitis  the 
following  symptoms  are  present:  (a)  Sudden  pain  in  the  abdomen,  usually 
referred  to  the  right  iliac  fossa;  (6)  fever,  often  of  moderate  grade;  (c) 
gastro-intestinal  disturbance — nausea,  vomiting,  and  frequently  constipation; 
(d)  tenderness  or  pain  on  pressure  in  the  appendix  region. 

Pain.— A  sudden,  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen  ia,  according  to  Fitz,  the 
most  constant,  first,  decided  symptom  of  perforating  inflammation  of  the  ap- 
pendix, and  occurred  in  84  per  cent  of  the  cases  analyzed  by  him.  In  fully 
half  of  the  cases  it  is  localized  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  but  it  may  be  central, 
diffuse,  but  usually  in  the  right  half  of  the  abdomen.  Even  in  the  cases  in 
which  the  pain  is  at  first  not  in  the  appendix  region  it  is  usually  felt  here 
within  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours.  It  may  extend  toward  the  perineum 
or  testicle.  It  is  sometimes  very  sharp  and  colic-like,  and  cases  have  been 
mistaken  for  nephritic  or  for  biliary  colic.  Some  patients  speak  of  it  as  a 
sharp,  intense  pain — serous-membrane  pain;  others  as  a  dull  ache — conni.'c- 
tive-fissue  pain.  While  a  very  valuable  svniptoni,  pain  in  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  misleading.  Some  of  the  forms  of  recurring  pain  in  the 
appendix  region  Talamon  has  called  appendicular  colic.  The  condition  is 
bdieved  to  be  due  to  partial  occlusion  of  the  lumen,  leading  to  violent  and 
irregular  peristaltic  action  of  the  circular  and  longitudinal  muscles  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  mucus. 

Fever, — Fever  is  always  present  in  the  early  stage,  even  in  the  mildest 
forms,  and  is  a  most  important  feature,  J.  B.  Murphy  states  that  he  would 
not  operate  on  a  case  in  which  he  was  confident  that  no  fever  had  been  present 
in  the  first  thirty-six  hours  of  the  disease.  An  initial  chill  is  very  rare.  The 
fever  may  be  moderate,  from  100°  to  102°;  sometimes  in  children  at  the 
very  outset  the  thermometer  may  register  above  103.5°,  The  thermometer 
is  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  guides  in  the  diagnosis  of  acute  appendicitis. 
Appendicular  colic  of  great  severity  may  occur  without  fever.  When  a 
localized  abscess  has  formed,  and  in  some  very  virulent  caBes  of  general 
peritonitis,  the  temperature  may  be  normal,  but  at  this  stage  there  are  other 
symptoms  which  indicate  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  The  pulse  ia  quick- 
ened in  proportion  to  the  fever. 

Gastho-intestinal  Distdbbance. — The  tongue  is  usually  furred  and 
moist,  seldom  dry.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  symptoms  which  may  be  absent, 
but  which  are  commonly  present  Jn  the  acute  perforative  cases.  The  vomit- 
ing raralY  pemiats  bev(md  the  second  day  in  favorable  cases.    ConstipaticHi 
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is  the  rule,  but  the  attack  may  aet  in  vith  diarrhcea,  particularly  in  chil* 
dren. 

Local  Signs. — InBpectioo  of  the  abdomen  is  at  first  negative;  there  is 
no  diBtention,  and  the  iliac  foBste  look  alike.  On  palpation  there  are  neually 
from  the  outset  two  important  aigna — namely,  great  tension  of  the  right  rec- 
tus muscle,  and  tenderness  or  actual  pain  on  deep  pressure.  The  muscular 
rigidity  may  be  so  great  that  a  satisfactory  examination  can  not  be  made  with- 
out an  aniesthetic.  McBurney  has  called  attention  to  the  value  of  a  localized 
point  of  tcndemesB  on  deep  pressure,  which  is  situated  at  the  intersection  of 
a  line  drawn  from  the  navel  to  the  anterior-superior  spine  of  the  ilium, 
with  a  second,  vertically  placed,  corresponding  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  right 
rectus  muscle.  Firm,  deep,  continuous  pressure  with  one  finger  at  this  spot 
causes  pain,  often  of  the  most  exquisite  character.  In  addition  to  the  ten- 
derness, rigidity,  and  actual  pain  on  deep  pressure,  there  ie  to  be  felt,  in  a 
majority  of  the  cases,  an  induration  or  swelling.  In  some  cases  this  ia  a 
boggy,  ill-defined  mass  in  the  situation  of  the  caecum;  more  commonly  the 
swelling  is  circumscribed  and  definite,  situated  in  the  iliac  fossa,  two  or  three 
fingers'  breadth  above  Poupart's  ligament.  Some  have  been  able  to  feel  and 
roll  beneath  the  fingers  the  thickened  appendix.  The  later  the  case  comes 
under  observation  the  greater  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  a  well- 
marked  tumor  mass.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  there  may  be  neither 
tumor  mass  nor  induration  to  be  felt  in  some  of  the  most  intensely  virulent 
cases  of  perforative  appendicitis.  The  pain  may  be  mistaken  for  that  of 
hip  joint  disease. 

In  addition  may  be  mentioned  great  irritability  of  the  bladder,  which 
may  be  a  very  early  symptom.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  often  contains  al- 
bumin and  indican.  The  attitude  is  somewhat  suggestive,  the  decubitus 
is  dorsal,  and  the  right  leg  is  semi-ficxed.  Examination  per  rectum  in  the 
early  stages  rarely  gives  any  infonrtation  of  value.  The  symptoms  may  be 
entirely  pclvif  when  the  appendix  dips  over  the  brim  and  the  inflamed  ar«i 
is  in  direct  contact  with  the  uterine  adnexa. 

LeucocytoSis. — The  blood  picture  is  of  value  equal  to  the  pulse  and  tem- 
perature. As  a  rule,  in  acute  attacks  there  is  a  leucoeytosis  of  12,000  to 
15,000,  chiefly  of  the  polynuclears.  In  mild  catarrhal  cases  there  may  be  no 
increase.  Usually  the  degree  is  an  expression  of  the  peritonei  irritation.  A 
low  leucocytosis  or  a  leucopenia  with  increase  in  the  mononuclear  neutro- 
philcs,  what  is  called  Amette'a  blood  picture,  is  an  indicatiim  of  a  virulent 
infection. 

Albuminuria  is  common.  Sometimes  there  is  an  acute  nephritis,  and 
Dieulafny  has  described  an  acute  toxic  form.  He  thinks  that  the  kidneys 
are  not  infrequently  damaged  in  the  disease. 

There  are  three  possibilities  in  any  «aBe:  (1)  Gradual  recovery,  (2)  the 
formation  of  a  local  abscess,  and  (3)  general  peritonitis. 

Rbcotery  is  the  rule  in  the  mild  catarrhal  cases,  l^e  pain  lessens  at 
the  end  of  the  second  or  third  day,  the  temperature  falls,  the  tongue  be- 
comes cleaner,  the  vomiting  ceases,  the  local  tenderness  is  less  marked,  and 
the  bowels  are  moved.  By  the  end  of  a  week  the  acute  symptoms  have  sub- 
sided.   So  liable  is  the  attack  to  recur  that  relapsing  appendicitis  is  spoken  of. 

Local  Abscess  Formation. — As  a  result  of  ulceration  and  perforation. 
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B<M]ietimeB  following  the  necrosis,  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  there 
is  an  ezteneiTe  area  of  induration  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  vith  great  tender- 
ness, and  operations  have  shown  that  even  at  this  very  early  date  an  abscess 
cavity  may  have  formed.  Though  as  a  rule  the  fever  becmnes  aggravated 
with  the  onset  of  suppuration,  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  two  most 
important  elements  in  the  diagnoeiB  of  abscesB  formation  are  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  local  tumor  and  the  aggravation  of  the  general  symptoms. 
Nowadays,  when  operation  is  so  frequent,  we  have  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
abscess  in  various  stages  of  development.  Quite  early  the  pus  may  lie  between 
the  cscum  and  the  coils  of  the  ileum,  with  the  general  peritoneum  shut  off 
by  fibrin,  or  there  is  a  sero-fibrinous  exudate  with  a  slight  amount  of  pus 
between  the  lower  coils  of  the  ileum.  The  abscess  cavity  may  be  small  and 
lie  on  the  psoas  muscle,  or  at  the  edge  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  and 
never  reach  a  palpable  size.  The  sac,  when  larger,  may  be  roofed  in  by  the 
small  bowel  and  present  irregular  processes  and  pockets  leading  in  different 
directions.  In  larger  collections  in  the  iliac  fossa  the  roof  is  generally  formed 
by  the  abdominal  wall.  Some  of  the  moat  important  of  the  localized  abscesses 
are  those  which  are  situated  entirely  within  the  pelvis.  The  various  directions 
and  positions  into  which  the  abscess  may  pass  or  perforate  have  already  been 
referred  to  under  moihid  anatomy,  but  it  may  be  here  mentioned  again  that, 
left  alone,  it  may  discharge  externally,  or  burrow  in  various  directions,  or  be 
emptied  through  the  rectum,  vagina,  or  bladder.  Death  may  be  caused  by 
septicaemia,  by  perforation  into  an  artery  or  vein,  or  by  pylephlebitis. 

Oenebal  Pebitonitis. — This  may  be  caused  by  direct  perforation  of  the 
appendix  and  general  infection  of  the  peritoneum  before  any  delimiting  in- 
flammation is  excited.  In  a  second  group  of  cases  there  has  been  an  attempt 
at  localizing  the  infective  process,  but  it  fails,  and  the  general  peritoneum 
becomes  involved.  In  a  third  group  of  cases  a  localized  focus  of  suppuration 
exiets  about  an  inflamed  appendix,  and  from  this  perforation  takes  place. 

Death  in  appendicitis  is  due  usually  to  general  peritonitis. 

The  gravity  of  appendix  disease  lies  m  the  fact  that  from  the  very  onset 
the  peritoneum  may  be  infected;  the  initial  symptoms  of  pain,  with  nausea 
and  vomiting,  fever,  and  local  tenderness,  present  in  all  cases,  may  indicate 
a  widespread  infection  of  this  membrane.  The  onset  is  usually  sudden,  the 
pain  diffuse,  not  always  localized  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  but  it  is  not  so 
much  the  character  as  the  greater  intensity  of  the  symptoms  from  the  out- 
set that  makes  one  suspicious  of  a  general  peritonitis.  Abdominal  disten- 
tion, diffuse  tenderness,  and  absence  of  abdominal  movements  are  the  most 
trustworthy  local  signs,  but  they  are  not  really  so  trustworthy  as  the  general 
symptoms.  The  initial  nausea  and  vomiting  persist,  the  pulse  becomes  more 
rapid,  the  tongue  is  dry,  the  urine  scanty.  In  very  acute  cases,  by  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours  the  abdomen  may  be  distended.  By  the  third  and  fourth 
days  the  classical  picture  of  a  general  peritonitis  is  well  established — a  dis- 
tended and  motionless  abdomen,  a  rapid  pulse,  a  dry  tongue,  dorsal  decubitus 
with  the  kneea  drawn  up,  and  an  anxious,  pinched,  Hippocratic  facies.  The 
picture  may  be  that  of  septicopyasmia  or  saprsemia;  high  fever,  chills,  sweats, 
without  local  reaction.  These  are  generally  acute,  gangrenous  cases  with 
anomalous  position  of  the  appendix,  behind  the  colon,  or  deep  in  the  pel- 
TiB.     Even  when  Icxdced  for  carefully  there  may  be  no  local  indicatlotu. 
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Sometimes  there  have  been  gastro-inteatinal  symptoms  for  a  few  days  bo- 
fore,  to  which  DO  attention  hae  been  paid  by  the  family.  In  one  case,  seen 
by  the  family  physician  at  2  p.  m.  for  the  first  time,  by  me  at  4.30  p.  m.,  at 
7  p.  m.  by  a  surgeon  who  refused  to  operate,  death  occurred  within  13  boars 
after  the  physician  was  first  called. 

Bemote  Effects. — The  remote  effects  of  perforative  appendicitis  are  inter- 
esting. Hiemorrhage  may  occur.  In  one  of  my  cases  ^e  appendix  was  ad- 
lierent  to  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  abscess  cavity  had  perfo- 
rated in  two  places  into  tiie  ileum.  Death  resulted  from  profuse  haemorrh^e. 
Cases  a.re  on  record  in  which  the  internal  iliac  artery  or  the  deep  circum- 
flex iliac  artery  has  been  opened.  Suppurative  pylephlebitis  may  result  frcHn 
inflammation  of  the  mesenteric  veins  near  the  perforated  appendix.  The 
appendix  may  perflate  in  a  hernial  sac.  Many  instances  of  this  have  been 
recorded. 

After  operation,  thrombosis  of  the  Iliac  or  fonoral  veins  is  not  uncom- 
mon, and  sudden  death  from  pulmonary  embolism  has  followed.  The  1^ 
may  be  permanently  enlarged.  Hernia  may  occur  in  the  wound.  Strangu- 
lation of  tlie  bowel  is  an  occasional  sequmce.  Recurrence  of  the  symptoms 
after  operation  has  been  noted,  due  in  some  cases  to  incomplete  removal. 

Biagnoail. — Appendicitis  is  by  far  the  most  common  inflammatory  con- 
dition, not  only  in  the  csecal  region,  but  in  the  abdomen  generally  in  persons 
under  thirty.  The  surgeons  have  taught  us  that,  almost  without  exception, 
sudden  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  with  fever  and  localized  tenderness, 
witli  or  without  tumor,  means  appendix  disease.  There  are  certain  dieeasee 
of  the  abdominal  organs  characterized  by  pain  which  are  apt  to  be  confound- 
ed with  appendicitis.  Biliary  colic,  kidney  colic,  and  the  colicky  pains  at 
the  menstrual  period  in  women  have  in  some  cases  to  be  moBt  car^nlly  c(m- 
sidered. 

Diseases  of  the  tubes  and  pelvic  peritonitis  may  simulate  appendicitis 
very  closely,  but  the  history  and  the  local  examination  nnder  ether  should 
in  most  cases  enable  the  practitioner  to  reach  a  diagnosis.  I  have  seen  sev- 
eral  cases  supposed  to  be  recurring  appendicitis  which  proved  to  be  tubo- 
ovarian  disease. 

The  Dietl's  crises  in  floating  kidney  have  been  mistaken  for  appendicitis. 

Acute  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  may  also  prodnce  symptoms  very  like 
those  of  appendicitis  with  general  peritonitis.  The  relation  of  typhoid 
fever  and  appendicitis  is  interesting.  The  gastro-intestinal  symptoms,  par- 
ticularly the  pain  and  the  fever,  may  at  the  onset  suggest  appendicitis. 
Operations  have  been  comparatively  frequent.  In  the  second  and  third  weeks 
of  typhoid  fever  perforation  of  the  appendix  may  occur,  and  occasionally  late 
in  the  convalcBceoce  perforation  of  an  unhealed  ulcer  of  the  appendix. 

In  a  great  many  patients  with  chronic  appendicitis  stomach  symptoms 
predominate,  end  an  appendicular  dyspepsia  hae  been  recognized  particularly 
by  the  French  writers  and  by  surgeons.  Many  of  the  patients  are  neurotic. 
The  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  irregular,  and  food  rarely  gives  relief,  as  in  ulcer. 
Pain  is  the  prevailing  symptom,  often  caused  by  food,  and  more  abdominal 
than  epigastric,  without  radiation,  and  there  are  frequently  pain  and  tender- 
ness at  McBumey's  point.  Vomiting  is  rare,  but  there  is  usually  much  flatu- 
I^cy.     Without  being  seriously  ill,  the  patient's  condition  is  constantly 
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below  j)ar,  and  he  may  go  the  rounds  of  phyeicianB  for  years.  In  an  analyeis 
of  100  cases  of  this  type  at  the  Mayo  clinic  by  Graham  and  Guthrie,  reported 
on  a  year  after  operation,  77  per  cent,  were  cured  by  the  removal  of  the  ap- 
pendix. As  a  majority  of  these  patients  are  neurotic,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
how  far  the  good  results  have  been  due  directly  to  the  removal  of  the  ap- 
pendix,'the  pathological  conditicm  of  which,  as  reported  upon  by  Qraham  and 
Guthrie,  did  not  seem  to  differ  much  from  that  which  is  met  with,  according 
to  Aschoff,  in  a  majority  of  individuals  in  the  fourth  decade.  I  can  testify 
that  in  a  certain  number  of  these  patients  the  relief  after  removal  'of  the 
appendix  has  not  been  permanent. 

There  is  a  well-marked  appendicular  hypochondriasis.  Through  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  the  daily  press,  appendicitis  has  become  a  sort  of  fad^ 
and  the  physician  has  often  to  deal  with  patients,  who  have  almost  a  fixed 
idea  that  they  have  the  disease.  The  worst  cases  of  this  class  which  I  have 
seen  have  been  in  members  of  our  profession,  and  I  know  of  at  least  one 
instance  in  which  a  perfectly  normal  appendix  was  removed.  The  question 
really  has  its  ludicrous  side.  A  well-known  physician  in  a  Western  city  hav- 
ing one  night  a  bellyache,  and  feeling  convinced  that  his  appendix  had  per- 
forated, summoned  a  surgeon,  who  quickly  removed  the  supposed  offender  I 

Hysteria  may  of  course  simulate  appendicitis  very  closely,  and  it  may 
require  a  very  keen  judgment  to  make  a  diagnosis.  Mucous  colitis  with 
enteralgia  in  nervous  women  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  appendicitis. 

Perinephritic  and  pericsecal  abscess  from  perforation  of  ulcer,  either  sim- 
ple or  cancerous,  ajid  circumscribed  peritonitis  in  this  region  from  other 
causes,  can  rarely  be  differentiated  until  an  exploratory  incision  is  made. 

Chronic  obliterative  appendicitis  can  not  always  be  differentiated  from 
the  perforative  form,  and  in  intensity  of  pain,  severity  of  symptoms,  and,  in 
rare  instances,  &ven  in  the  production  of  peritonitis,  the  two  may  be  iden- 
tical. 

Briefly  stated,  localized  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  with  or  without  in- 
duration or  tumor,  the  existence  of  McBumey's  tender  point,  fever,  furred 
tongue,  vomiting,  with  constipation  or  diarrhcea,  indicate  appendicitis.  The 
occurrence  of  general  peritonitis  is  suggested  by  increase  and  diffusion  of  the 
abdominal  pain,  tympanites  (as  a  rule),  marked  aggravation  of  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms,  particularly  elevation  of  fever  and  increased  rapidity  of 
the  pulse.  Obliteration  of  hepatic  dulness  is  rarely  present,  as  the  jieri- 
toneum  in  these  cases  does  not  often  contain  gas. 

Appendioitii  and  Pregnancy. — The  association  is  not  uncommon.  Of  103 
perforative  or  g&ngrenous  cases  89  were  operated  upon,  with  36  deaths.  Of 
14  cases  not  operated  upon  all  died.  Of  the  103  cases  80  aborted  before  or 
after  operation.  Of  104  non-perforative  cases  50  were  operated  upon  with 
1  death;  of  the  remaining  54,  4  died;  13  of  these  non-perforative  cases 
aborted  (Babler).  Mild  cases  recover;  in  the  severer  forma  it  is  safer  to 
operate  at  once. 

Prognoiii, — There  would  he  no  percentage  of  deaths  from  appendicitis 
if  every  ease  commencing  with  acute  pain  and  developing  tenderness  and 
rigidity  of  the  abdomen  and  quickening  of  the  pulse  were  operated  upon  with- 
in twelve  hours  (Butherford  Morison). 

Treatment. — Gradually  the  profession  has  learned  to  recognize  that  ap- 
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pendicittB  is  a  surgical  dieeasa  In  hospital  practicti  the  cases  should  be  ad- 
mitted directly  to  the  surgical  wards.  Many  lives  are  lost  by  temporizing. 
The  general  practitioner  does  well  to  remember — whether  his  leactDgs  ht' 
toward  the  conservative  or  the  radical  methods  of  treatment — that  the  sur- 
geon is  often  called  too  late,  never  too  early. 

There  is  no  medicinal  treatment  of  appendicitis.  There  are  remedies 
which  will  allay  the  pain,  hut  there  are  none  capable  in  any  way  of  eon- 
trolling  the  course  of  the  disease.  Kest  in  bed,  a  light  diet,  measures  directly 
to  allfly  the  vomiting — upon  these  all  are  agreed.  The  practice  of  givinj: 
opium  in  some  form  in  appendicitis  and  peritonitis  is  decreasing,  hut  is  still 
too  common.  Surgeons  almost  unanimously  condemn  tlic  practice,  as  olx'cur- 
ing  the  clinical  picture  and  tending  to  give  a  false  sense  of  security;  auo 
since  they  control  the  situation,  we  should  not  give  opium,  and  trust  to  thi- 
persistent  use  of  ice  locally  to  relieve  the  pain.  General  opinion  among  the 
best  surgeons  is,  I  believe,  opposed  to  the  use  of  saline  purges. 

Operation  is  indicated  in  all  cases  of  acute  inflammatory  trouble  in  the 
ca^al  region,  whether  tumor  is  present  or  not,  when  the  general  symptoms 
are  severe,  and  when  at  thr.  end  of  twelve  hours,  or  even  earlier,  the  fnatureti 
of  the  case  point  to  a  progressive  lesion.  The  mortality  from  early  operation 
under  these  circumstances  is  verj-  slight. 

In  recurring  appendicitis,  when  the  attacks  are  of  such  severity  and  fre- 
quency as  seriously  to  interrupt  the  patient's  occupation,  the  mortality  in  tha 
hands  of  capable  operators  is  very  small. 


IV.    ZNTXSTINAL   OBSTBUOTION 

Intestinal  obstruction  may  be  caused  by  strangulation,  intnssusceptjon. 
twists  and  knots,  strictures  and  tumors,  by  abnormal  cwitents,  and  by  par- 
alysis of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowel. 

£tiol(vy  and  Patholc^y. — (a)  Stiunoulation. — This  is  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  acute  obstructicwi,  and  occurred  in  ;t4  p<'r  cent,  of  the  "-iOS  cases 
analyzed  by  Fitz,  and  in  35  per  cent,  of  the  1,134  eases  of  Leichteustem.  Of 
the  101  cases  of  strangulation  in  Fitz's  table,  which  has  the  special  value  of 
having  been  carefully  selected  from  the  literature  since  1880,  the  following 
were  the  causes:  Adhesions,  6.*!;  vitelline  remains,  21;  adherent  appendix,  6; 
mesenteric  and  omental  slits,  fi;  peritoneal  pouches  and  o]jeningB.  H;  adhereut 
tube,  1 ;  peduncular  tumor,  1.  The  bands  and  ndhesions  result,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  from  former  peritonitis,  A  number  of  instances  have  been  reported 
following  operations  upon  the  pelvic  organs  in  women.  The  strangulation 
may  be  recent  and  due  to  adhesion  of  the  bowel  to  the  abdominal  wound  or 
a  coil  may  be  caught  between  the  pedicle  of  a  tumor  aud  the  pelvic  wall. 
Such  cases  are  only  too  common.  Ijito  occlusion  after  recovery  from  tiic 
operation  is  due  to  liands  and  adhesions. 

The  vitelline  remains  are  represented  by  Meckel's  Jivcrticulum,  which 
forms  a  finger-like  projection  from  the  ileum,  usually  within  eighte*>n  inches 
of  the  ileo-CEBcal  valve.  It  is  a  remnant  of  the  omphalo-mesenteric  duct, 
through  which,  in  the  early  embryo,  the  intestine  communicated  with  the 
yolk-sac.    The  end,  though  commonly  free,  may  he  attached  to  the  abdominal 
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wall  near  the  navel,  or  to  the  mesentery,  and  a  ring  is  thus  formed  through 
which  the  gut  may  pass. 

Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  obstruction  from  strangulation  occur 
in  males;  40  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  occur  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
thirty  years.  In  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  obstruction  from  these  causes 
the  site  of  the  trouble  is  in  the  small  bowel ;  the  positibc  of  the  str&ngulat«d 
portion  was  in  the  right  iliac  foesa  in  (i?  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  and  in  tlie 
lower  abdomen  in  83  per  cent. 

(J)  iNTUsarscEiTiON, — In  tins  condition  one  portion  of  the  intestine 
slips  into  an  adjacent  portion,  forming  an  invagination  or  intussusccptioa. 
The  two  portions  make  a  cylindrical  tumor,  which  varies  in  length  from 
a  half  inch  to  a  foot  or  more.  The  condition  is  always  a  descending  intus- 
susception, and,  as  the  process  proceeds,  the  middle  and  inner  layers  in-  . 
crease  at  the  expense  of  the  outer  layer.  An  intussusception  consists  of  three 
layers  of  bowel :  the  outermost,  known  as  the  intussuacipiena,  or  receiving 
layer;  a  middle  or  returning  layer;  and  the  innermost  or  entering  layer. 
The  student  can  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  arrangement  by  making  the  ^id 
of  a  glove-finger  pass  into  the  lower  portion.  The  actual  condition  can  be 
very  clearly^  studied  in  the  post  mortem  invaginations  which  arc  so  common 
in  the  small  bowel  of  children.  In  the  statistics  of  Fitz,  93  of  395  cases  of 
acute  intestinal  obstruction  were  due  to  this  cause.  Of  these,  53  were  in 
males  and  27  in  females.  The  cases  are  most  common  in  early  life,  34  per 
cent,  under  one  year  and  66  per  cent,  under  the  tenth  year.  Of  103  cases 
in  children,  nearly  50  per  cent,  occurred  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
months  (Wiggin).  No  definite  causes  could  be  assigned  in  43  of  the  cases; 
in  the  others  diarrhoea  or  habitual  constipation  had  existed. 

The  site  of  the  invagination  varies.  We  may  recognize  (1)  an  ileo-ccecal, 
when  the  ileo-csecal  valve  descends  into  the  colon.  There  are  cases  in  which 
this  is  80  extensive  that  the  valve  has  been  felt  per  rectum.  This  form  oc- 
curred in  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases ;  in  89  per  cent,  of  Wiggin's  collected  cases. 
In  the  ileo-coHc  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  passes  through  the  ileo-ctecal 
valve.  (2)  The  ileal,  in  which  the  ileum  is  alone  involved.  (3)  The  colic,  in 
which  it  is  confined  to  the  large  intestine.  (4)  CoUco-rectal,  in  which  the 
colon  and  rectum  are  involved,  (5)  Intussusception  of  the  appendix  is  rare, 
but  there  are  about  30  ca?es  on  record,  most  of  them  in  children. 

Irregular  pcriBtalsis  is  the  essential  cause  of  intussusception.  Nothnagel 
found  in  the  localizL'd  pfristnlBia  caused  by  the  faradic  current  that  it  was 
not  the  descent  of  one  portion  into  the  other,  but  the  drawing  up  of  the 
receiving  layer  by  contraction  of  the  longitudinal  coat.  Invagination  may 
follow  any  limited,  sudden,  and  severe  periKtaleis. 

In  the  post  mortem  examination,  in  a  case  of  death  from  intussuscep- 
tion, the  condition  is  very  characteristic.  -  Peritonitis  may  be  present  or  an 
acute  injection  of  the  serous  membrane.  When  death  occurs  early,  as  it  may 
do  from  shock,  there  is  little  to  be  seen.  The  portion  of  bowel  affected  is 
large  and  thick,  and  forms  an  elongated  tumor  with  a  curved  outline.  The 
parts  are  swollen  and  congested,  owing  to  the  constriction  of  the  mesentery 
between  the  layers.  The  entire  mass  may  be  of  a  deep  livid-red  color.  In 
.very  recent  processes  there  is  only  congestion,  and  perhaps  a  thin  layer  of 
lymph,  and  the  intussusception  can  be  reduced,  but  when  it  has  lasted  for  a 
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few  days,  lymph  is  thrown  out,  the  layers  are  ^ued  together,  and  the  en- 
tering portion  of  the  gut  can  not  be  withdrawn. 

The  anatomical  condition  accounts  for  the  presence  of  the  tumor,  which 
exists  in  two-thirds  of  all  cases;  and  the  engorgement,  which  results  from  the 
compression  of  the  mesenteric  vessels,  explains  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
blond  in  the  discharges,  which  has  so  important  a  diagnostic  value.  If  the 
patient  survives,  necrosis  and  sloughing  of  the  invaginatcd  portion  may  oc- 
cur, and,  if  union  has  token  place  between  the  inner  and  outer  layers,  the 
calibre  of  the  gut  may  be  restored  and  a  cure  in  this  way  effected.  Many 
cases  of  the  kind  are  on  record.  In  the  Museum  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
the  McCrill  University  are  17  inches  of  small  intestine,  which  were  passed 
by  a  lad  who  had  symptoms  of  internal  strangulation,  and  who  made  a  com- 
.  plete  recovery. 

(c)  Twists,  Knots,  anU  Tbaction  Kinks. — Volvulus  or  twist  occurred 
in  42  of  the  295  cases  (Fitz).  Sixty-eight  per  cent,  were  in  males.  It  is 
most  frequent  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty.  In  the  great  majority 
of  all  cases  the  twist  is  asia)  and  associated  with  an  unusually  long  mesen- 
tery. In  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  it  was  in  the  sigmoid  flexure.  The  next 
most  common  situation  is  about  the  cajcum,  which  may  be  twisted  upon  its 
axis  or  bent  upon  itself.  As  a  rule,  in  volvulus  the  loop  of  bowel  is  simply 
twisted  upon  its  long  axis,  and  the  portions  at  the  end  of  the  loop  cross  each 
other  and  so  cause  the  strangulation.  It  occasionally  happens  that  one  por- 
tion of  the  bowel  is  twisted  about  another. 

Traction  kinks  occur  at  three  regions — the  third  portion  of  the  duodenum, 
the  last  part  of  the  ileum,  and  the  sigmoid  flexure.  What  is  known  as  gastro- 
mesenteric  ileus  is  caused  by  compression  of  the  lowCt  portion  of  the  duo- 
denum by  the  root  of  the  mesentery  with  its  contained  blood-veagels.  The 
condition  has  been  described  under  acute  dilatation  of  the  stomach. 

The  ileum  kink  occurs  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ctecum.  This  portion 
has  a  short  tight  mesentery  and  a  large  loose  csecum  sags  over  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis  and  may  cause  a  definite  kink  of  the  ileum  with  constipation, 
pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and  symptoms  which  simulate  appendicitis. 

Traction  of  a  very  full  sigmoid  flexure  may,  without  any  special  twist, 
compress  and  obstruct  a  neighboring  coil  of  the  colon. 

(d)  Stuictohes  -iUD  TuMOKs. — Those  are  very  much  less  important 
causes  of  acute  obstruction,  as  niay  bo  judged  by  the  fact  that  there  are  only 
15  instances  out  of  the  295  cases,  in  14  of  which  the  obstruction  occurred 
in  the  large  intestine  (Fitz).  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  common  causes 
of  chronic  obstruction. 

Lipoma  may  occur,  growing  from  the  submucosa,  and  cause  intussuscep' 
tioB.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  tumor  has  been  passed  per  rectum.  S.  B. 
Ward  has  collected  9  cases. 

Tho  obstruction  may  result  from:  (1)  Congenital  stricture.  These  are 
exceedingly  rare.  Much  more  commonly  the  condition  is  that  of  complete 
occlusion,  either  forming  the  imperforate  anus  or  the  congenital  defect  by 
which  the  duodenum  is  not  united  to  the  pylorus.  (2)  Simple  cicatricial 
stenosis,  which  results  from  ulceration,  tuberculous  or  syphilitic,  more  rarely 
from  dysentery,  and  most  rarely  of  all  from  typhoid  ulceration.  (3)  New 
growths.    The  malignant  strictures  are  due  chiefly  to  cylindrical  epitlielioma, 
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wbich  fonns  an  aoaular  tumor,  most  commoDly  met  with  In  the  large  bovel, 
about  the  sigmoid  flexure,  or  the  descending  colon.  Of  benign  growths, 
papillomata,  adenomata,  lipomata,  and  fibromata  occasionally  induce  ob- 
8truction.  (4)  Compression  and  traction.  Tumors  of  neigliboring  organa, 
particularly  of  the  pelvic  viscera,  may  cause  obstruction  by  adhesion  and 
traction.  In  the  healing  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  the  contraction  of  tiie 
thick  exudate  may  cause  compression  and  narrowing  of  the  coils. 

(e)  Abnormal  Contentb. — Foreign  bodies,  such  as  fruit  stones,  coins, 
pins,  needles,  or  false  teeth,  are  occasionally  swallowed  accidentally,  or  by 
lunatics  on  purpose.  Round  worms  may  become  rolled  into  a  tangled  mass 
and  cause  obstruction.  In  reality,  however,  the  majority  of  foreign  bodies, 
such  as  coins,  buttons,  and  pins,  Bwallowed  by  children,  cause  no  inconveni- 
ence whatever,  but  in  a  day  or  two  are  found  in  tiie  stools.  Occasionally  such 
a  foreign  body  as  a  pin  will  pass  through  the  oesophagus  and  will  bo  found 
lodged  in  some  adjacent  organ,  as  in  the  heart  (I'eabody),  or  a  barley  ear 
may  reach  the  liver  (Dock), 

Medicines,  such  as  magnesia  or  bismuth,  have  been  known  to  accumnlate 
in  the  bowels  and  produce  obstruction,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases 
the  condition  is  caused  by  fseces,  gall-stones,  or  enteroliths.  Of  44  cases,  in 
23  the  obstruction  was  by  gall-stones,  in  19  by  fteces,  and  in  2  by  enteroliths. 
Obstruction  by  fseces  may  happen  at  any  period  of  life.  As  mentioned  when 
speaking  of  dilatation  of  the  colon,  it  may  occur  in  young  children  and  per- 
sist for  weeks.  In  ftecal  accumulation  the  large  bowel  may  reach  an  enor- 
mous size  and  the  contents  become  very  hard.  The  retained  masses  may  be 
channeled,  and  small  quantities  of  fffical  matter  are  passed  until  a  mass  too 
large  enters  the  lumen  and  causes  obstruction.  TTiere  may  be  very  few 
symptoms,  as  the  condition  may  be  borne  for  weeks  or  even  for  months. 

Obstruction  by  gall-stones  is  not  very  infrequent,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  23  cases  were  reported  in  the  literature  in  eight  years.  Eighteen 
of  these  were  in  women  and  5  in  men.  In  six-sevenths  of  the  cases  it  occurred 
about  the  fiftieth  year.  The  obstruction  is  usually  in  the  ileo-cffical  region, 
but  it  may  be  in  the  duodenum.  These  large  solitary  gall-stones  ulcerate 
through  the  gall-bladder,  usually  into  the  small  intestine,  occasionally  into 
the  colon.  In  the  latter  case  they  rarely  cause  obstruction.  Courvoisier  has 
collected  131  cases  in  the  literature. 

Enteroliths  may  be  formed  of  masses  of  hair,  more  commonly  of  the  phos- 
phates of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  a  nucleus  formed  of  a  foreign  body  or  of 
hardened  fffices.  Nearly  every  museum  possesses  specimens  of  this  kind. 
They  are  not  so  common  in  men  as  in  ruminants,  and,  as  indicated  in  Fitz's 
statistics,  are  very  rare  causes  of  obstruction, 

(/)  Paralytic  Ileus, — Without  any  obstruction  in  the  lumen,  in  a 
localized  area  or  in  a  wide  section  of  the  bowel,  the  muscular  walls  may  be 
so  paralyzed  that  no  movement  of  the  contents  occurs,  causing  a  condition 
which  virtually  amounts  to  obstruction.  The  best  illustrations  of  local  par- 
alytic ileus  are  seen  in  the  embolic  and  thrombotic  processes  in  the  mesen- 
teric arteries,  when  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  intestinal  wall,  are 
in  a  state  of  infarct.  This  is  the  condition  which  occurs  in  the  verminous 
aneurism  in  a  horse,  and  is  associated  with  the  common' intestinal  colic. 
It  is  more  common  in  the  small  than  in  the  large  bowel,  but  I  saw  an  in- 
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stance  of  paralytic  ileus  due  to  localized  iDvolvement  of  about  eight  inches 
of  the  wall  of  the  transverse  colon  without,  so  far  as  one  could  diecover,  any 
affection  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  symptoms  were  those  of  acute  olwtruc- 
tion. 

Following  operatioQB,  particularly  on  the  abdomen,  after  injuries,  fol- 
lowing paracentosiB  in  ascites,  in  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  occasionally  in 
heart  disease,  a  paralytic  state  of  the  bowel  may  occur,  with  cessation  of 
peristalsis,  distention  of  the  abdomen,  vomiting,  and  other  signs  of  oli- 
stniotion.  There  are  remarkable  eases  of  hysteria  with  symjitoma  of  chrnnio 
obstruction  of  the  bowels  and  faseal  vomiting— tlic  so-called  ileus  hystericus. 

Symptonu. — (a)  Acdte  Obstruction. — Constipation,  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men, end  vomiting  are  the  three  important  symptoms.  Pain  sets  in  early 
and  may  come  on  abruptly  while  the  patient  ia  walking,  or,  more  common- 
ly, during  the  performance  of  some  action.  It  is  at  iirst  colicky  in  charac- 
ter, hut  subsequently  it  becomes  continuous  and  very  intense.  Vomiting 
follows  quickly  and  is  a  constant  and  most  distiessing  symptom.  At  first 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  voided,  and  then  greenish,  bile-stained  ma- 
terial, and  soon,  in  cases  of  acute  and  permanent  obstniction,  the  material 
vomited  is  a  brownish-black  liquid,  with  a  distinctly  fawal  odor.  Tliis  se- 
quence of  gastric,  bilious,  and,  finally,  stercoraceous  vomiting  is  jierhaps 
the  most  important  diagnostic  feature  of  acute  obstruction.  The  consti|iation 
may  be  absolute,  without  the  discharge  of  either  fipces  or  gas.  Very  often 
the  contents  of  the  bowel  below  the  stricture  are  discharged.  Distention  of 
the  abdomen  usually  occurs,  and,  when  the  large  bowel  is  involved,  it  is 
extreme.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  obstruction  is  high  up  in  the  small  in- 
testine, there  may  be  very  slight  tympany.  At  first  the  ahdoiiien  is  not 
painful,  but  subsequently  it  may  become  acutely  tender. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  from  the  outset  are  severe.  The  face  is 
pallid  and  anxious,  and  finally  collapse  symptoms  BU(H'rvene.  Tlic  eyes 
become  sunken,  the  features  pinched,  and  the  skin  is  covered  with  a  cold, 
clammy  sweat.  The  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  feeble.  There  may  be  no 
fever;  the  axillary  temperature  is  often  subnormal.  The  tongue  is  dry  and 
parched  and  the  thirst  is  incessant.  The  urine  is  high-colored,  scanty,  and 
there  may  be  suppression,  particularly  when  the  obstruction  is  high  up  in 
the  bowel.  "Hiis  is  probably  due  to  the  constant  vomiting  and  the  small 
amount  of  liquid  which  is  absorbed.  The  case  terminates,  as  a  rule,  in  from 
three  to  six  days.  In  some  instances  the  patient  dies  from  shock  or  sinks 
into  coma.     A  leucocytosis  of  7.'),ono  or  80,000  per  c.  mm.  may  Iki  present. 

(6)  Symitomh  of  Chronic  OBSTitucTiON. — When  due  to  faecal  imgrnc- 
tion,  there  is  a  history  of  long-standing  constipation.  Tliere  may  have  In-cn 
discharge  of  mucus,  or,  in  some  instances,  the  ftecal  masses  have  l)een  chan- 
neled, and  so  have  allowed  the  contents  of  the  up]>er  portion  of  the  bowel  to 
pass  through.  In  elderly  persons  this  is  not  infrequent;  hut  examination, 
either  per  rectum  or  externally,  in  the  course  of  the  colon,  will  reveal  the 
presence  of  hard  scybalous  masses.  There  ;nay  be  retention  of  firoes  fi>r 
weeks  without  exciting  serious  symptoms.  In  other  instances  there  are  vom- 
iting, pain  in  the  abdomen,  gradual  distention,  and  finally  the  ejecta  become 
ftecal.    The  hardened  masses  may  excite  an  intense  colitis  or  even  peritonilis. 

In  stricture,  whether  cicatricial  or  cancerous,  the  syinptoius  of  olwtruc- 
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tion  arc  very  diviTr^'.  Toniiti pation  gradually  comes  on,  is  extreniply  vari- 
able, and  it  may  bo  months  or  even  years  before  there  ia  complete  obBtniction. 
Theru  are  transient  attacks,  in  which  from  some  cause  the  fasces  accumu- 
late above  the  stricture,  the  intestine  becomes  greatly  distended,  and  in  the 
swollen  abdomen  the  coils  can  be  seen  in  active  peristalsis.  In  such  attacks 
there  may  be  vomiting,  but  it  is  very  rarely  of  a  fsecal  character.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  these  eases  the  general  health  is  seriously  impaired;  the  patient 
gradually  bccomos  aneemic  and  emaciated,  and,  finally,  in  an  attack  in  which 
the  ohrtrurtion  in  complete,  death  occurs  with  all  the  features  of  acute  occlu- 
sion, or  the  caw  may  be  prolonged  for  ten  or  twelve  days. 

Dia^oui. — (a)  The  Situation  op  the  Obstruction. — Hernia  mnat  be 
excluded,  which  is  by  no  means  always  easy,  as  fatal  obstruction  may  occur 
from  the  involvement  of  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  gut  in  the  external 
ring  or  in  the  obturator  foramen.  A  thorough  rectal  and,  in  women,  a 
vaginal  examination  should  be  made,  which  will  give  important  information 
as  tn  the  condition  of  the  pelvic  and  rectal  contents,  particulariy  in  eases  of 
intuBBusception,  in  wbich  the  descending  bowel  can  sometimes  be  felt.  In 
cases  of  obstruction  high  up  the  empty  coils  sink  into  the  pelvis  and  can  there 
be  detected.  Rectal  exploration  with  the  entire  hand  is  of  doubtful  value. 
In  the  inspection  of  the  abdomen  there  are  important  indications,  as  the 
special  prominence  in  certain  regions,  the  occurrence  of  well-defined  masses, 
and  the  presence  of  hypertrophiwl  coils  in  active  peristalsis.  John  Wyllie 
has  called  attention  to  the  great  value  in  diagnosis  of  the  "pattcrna  of  al>- 
doiuinal  tumidity."  In  obstruction  of  the  lower  end  of  the  large  intestine 
not  only  may  the  horseshoe  of  the  colon  stand  out  plainly,  when  the  bowel  is 
in  rigid  spasm,  but  even  the  pouches  of  the  gut  may  be  seen.  When  the  oe- 
cum  or  lower  end  of  the  ileum  is  obstructed  the  tumidity  Is  in  the  lower 
central  region,  and  during  spasm  the  coils  of  the  small  bowel  may  stand  out 
prominently,  one  above  the  other,  cither  obliquely  or  transversely  placed — 
the  so-called  "ladder  pattern."  In  obstruction  of  the  duodenum  or  jejunum 
there  may  only  be  slight  distention  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  asso- 
ciated usually  with  rapid  collapse  and  anuria. 

In  tho  ileum  and  caecum  the  distention  is  more  in  the  central  portion  of 
the  abdomen;  the  vomiting  is  distinctly  fcecal  and  occurs  early.  In  obstruc- 
tion of  the  colon  tympanites  is  much  more  extensive  and  general.  Tenesmus 
is  more  common,  with  the  passage  of  mucus  and  blood.  The  course  is  not 
so  quick,  the  collapse  diM-s  not  supervene  w>  rapidly,  and  the  urinary  secre- 
tion is  not  BO  much  reduced. 

In  obstruction  from  stricture  or  tumor  the  situation  can  in  some  oases 
be  accurately  localized,  but  in  others  it  is  very  uncertain.  Digital  examina- 
tion of  the  rectum  should  first  be  made.  The  rectal  tube  may  then  be  passed, 
Init  it  is  impossible  to  get  beyond  the  sigmoid  flexure.  In  the  use  of  the  rigid 
tut>e  there  is  danger  of  perforation  of  the  bowel  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
ptrieture.  The  quantity  of  fluid  which  can  be  passed  into  the  large  intestine 
should  be  estimated.  The  capacity  of  the  large  bowel  is  about  six  quarts. 
Wiggin  advises  about  a  pint  and  a  half  from  a  height  of  three  feet  for  an 
infant.  To  thoroughly  irrigate  the  bowel  the  patient  should  be  chloroformed 
and  should  lie  on  the  back  or  on  the  side — beat  on  the  back,  with  the  hips 
elevated.    Treves  suggests  that  the  etecal  region  should  be  auscultated  during 
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the  passage  of  the  Siiid.  For  diagnoBtic  purposes  the  rectum  may  be  in- 
flated, either  by  the  bellows  or  by  the  use  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric 
acid.  IiL  certain  caBee  these  measures  give  important  indications  as  to  the 
situation  of  the  obstruction  in  the  large  bowel, 

(6)  Nature  op  the  Obstbcction. — This  is  often  difficult,  not  infre- 
quently impossible,  to  determine.  Strangulation  is  not  common  in  very  early 
life.  In  many  iDstanccs  there  have  been  previous  attacks  of  abdominal  pain; 
or  there  are  etiological  factors  which  give  a  clew,  such  as  old  peritonitis  or 
operation  on  the  pelvic  viscera.  Neither  the  onset  nor  the  character  of  the 
pain  gives  us  any  information.  In  rare  instances  nausea  and  vomiting  may 
be  absent.  The  vomiting  usually  becomes  frecal  from  the  third  to  the  fifth 
day.  A  tumor  is  not  common  in  strangulation,  and  was  present  in  only 
one-fifth  of  the  cases.     Fever  is  not  of  diagnostic  value. 

Intussusception  is  an  affection  of  childhood,  and  is  of  all  forms  of  in- 
ternal obstruction  the  one  most  readily  diagnosed.  The  presence  of  tumor, 
hloody  stools,  and  tenesmus  are  the  important  factors.  The  tumor  is  usu- 
ally sausage-shaped  and  felt  in  the  region  of  the  transverse  colon.  It  existed 
in  66  of  03  cases.  It  became  evident  the  first  day  in  more  than  one-third  of 
the  cases,  on  the  second  day  in  more  than  one-fourth,  and  on  the  third  day 
in  more  than  one-fifth.  Blood  in  the  stools  occurs  in  at  least  three-fifths  of 
the  cases,  either  spontaneously  or  following  the  use  of  an  enema.  The  blood 
may  be  miiied  with  mucus.  Tenesmus  is  present  in  one-third  of  the  cases. 
Fa«al  vomiting  is  not  very  common  and  was  present  in  only  12  of  the  93 
instances.  AI>dominal  tympany  is  a  symptom  of  sli^t  importance,  occurring 
in  only  one-third  of  the  cases. 

Volvulus  can  rarely  be  diagnc«cd.  The  frequency  with  which  it  involves 
the  sigmoid  flexure  is  to  be  home  in  mind.  The  passage  of  a  flexible  tube 
or  injecting  fluids  might  in  these  cases  give  valuable  indications. 

In  fxcal  obstruction  the  condition  is  usually  clear,  as  the  fseccs  can  !«; 
felt  per  rectum  and  also  in  the  distended  colon.  Faecal  vomiting,  tympany, 
abdominal  pain,  nausea,  and  vomiting  are  late  and  are  not  so  constant.  In 
obstruction  by  gall-stone  a  few  of  the  cases  gave  a  previous  history  of  gall- 
stone colic.  Jaundice  was  present  in  only  8  of  the  23  cases.  Tain  and 
vomiting,  as  a  rule,  occur  early  and  are  severe,  and  faecal  vomiting  is  pres- 
ent in  two-thirds  of  the  cases.    A  tumor  is  rarely  evident. 

(c)  DiAONOBis  FiiOM  Othke  CONDITIONS. — Acute  enteritis  with  great  re- 
laxation of  the  int<'stinal  coils,  vomiting,  and  pain  may  Ihj  mistaken  for 
obstruction.  Of  late  years  many  instances  have  been  reported  in  which  i>eri- 
tonitis  following  disease  of  the  appendix  has  been  mistaken  for  acute  obstruc- 
tion. The  intense  vomiting,  the  general  tympany  and  abdominal  tenderness, 
and,  in  some  instances,  the  suddenness  of  the  onset  are  very  deceptive.  In 
appendix  disease  the  temperature  is  more  frequently  elevated,  the  vomiting 
is  never  fajcal,  and  in  many  eases  there  is  a  history  of  previous  attackH  in 
the  c^ca!  region.  Acute  ha?niorrhagic  pancreatitis  may  produce  symptoms 
which  simulate  closely  intestinal  olmtruction. 

Treatment — Purgatives  should  not  be  given.  For  the  pain  hypodermic 
injections  of  morphia  are  indicated.  To  allay  the  distressing  vomiting,  the 
stomach  should  be  washed  out.  Not  only  is  this  directly  beneficial,  but 
Kussmaul  claims  that  the  abdominal  distention  is  relieved,  the  pressure  in 
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the  bowel  above  tlie  Beat  of  obstruction  is  lessened,  and  the  violent  perietal- 
ais  is  diminished.  It  may  be  practiced  three  or  fonr  times  a  day,  and  in 
some  inetanceB  has  proved  beneficial ;  in  others  curative.  Thorough  irrigatioii 
of  the  large  bowel  with  injections  should  be  practiced,  the  warm  fluid  being 
allowed  to  flow  in  from  a  fountain  syringe,  and  the  amount  carefully  esti- 
mated. 

Inflation  may  also  be  tried,  by  forcing  the  air  into  the  rectum  with  the 
bellows  or  with  a  Davidson's  syringe.  It  is  a  measure  not  without  risk,  as 
instances  of  rupture  of  the  bowel  have  been  reported.  Of  39  cases  in  chil- 
dren treated  by  inflation  or  enemata  16  recovered  (Wiggin),  In  eases  of 
acute  obstruction   surgical  measures  should  be  resorted  to  early. 

For  the  tympanites  turpentine  stupes  and  hot  applications  may  he  ap- 
plied. In  cases  of  chronic  obstruction  the  diet  must  be  carefully  regulated, 
and  opium  and  belladonna  are  useful  for  the  paroxysmal  pains.  Enemata 
should  he  employnl,  and,  if  the  ob8tructi<Hi  becomes  complete,  resort  must  be 
had  to  surgical  measures. 

V.    CONSTIPATION 

{Costiveness) 

Seflnition. — Retention  of  fteces  from  any  cause. 

Constipation  in  Adults. — The  causes  are  varied  and  may  be  classed  aa 
general  and  local. 

Gene&al  Caubes. — (a)  Constitutional  peculiarities:  Torpidity  of  the 
bowels  is  often  a  family  complaint  and  is  found  more  often  in  dark  than  in 
fair  persona,  (b)  Sedentary  habits,  particularly  in  persons  who  eat  too  much 
and  neglect  the  culls  of  nature,  (c)  Certain  diseases,  such  as  ansemia,  neuras- 
thenia, and  hysteria,  chronic  affections  of  the  liver,  stomach,  and  intestines, 
and  the  acute  fevers.  Under  tliia  heading  may  appropriately  be  placeil  that 
most  injurious  of  all  habits,  drug-iahing.  (d)  Kither  a  coarse  diet,  which 
leaves  too  much  residue,  or  a  diet  which  leaves  too  little. 

IjOcal  Causes. — Weakness  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  obesity  or  from 
overdi  stents  on  in  repeated  pregnancies.  Atony  of  the  large  bowel  from  chronic 
disease  of  the  mucosa;  the  presence  of  tumors,  physiological  or  patholi^cal, 
pressing  upon  the  bowel;  enteritis;  foreign  bodies,  large  masses  of  acybala, 
and  strictures  of  all  kinds.  An  important  local  cause  is  atony  of  the  colon, 
particularly  of  the  muscles  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  by  which  the  fseces  are 
propelled  into  the  rectum.  An  obstinate  form  is  that  associated  with  a  con- 
tracted state  of  the  bowe),  sometimes  spoken  of  as  spasmodic  constipation. 
This  is  met  with — first,  as  a  sequence  of  chronic  dysentery  or  ulcerative  co- 
litis; secondly,  in  protracted  eases  of  hysteria  and  neurasthenia  in  women, 
particularly  in  association  with  uterine  disease;  and,  tliirdly,  in  very  old 
persons  often  without  any  definite  cause.  It  may  be  that  the  sigmoid  flexure 
and  lower  colon  are  in  a  condition  of  contraction  and  spasm,  wliile  the  trans- 
verse and  ascending  parts  are  in  a  state  of  atony  and  dilatation.  The  most 
characteristic  sign  of  this  variety  is  the  presence  of  hard,  globular  masses, 
or,  more  rarely,  small  and  sausage-like  fceces. 

Badiography  has  taught  us  much  of  the  conditions  favoring  intestinal 
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Btasis.  The  upward  position  in  man  favors  TisccToptoais,  with  which  we  find 
associated  many  of  the  moat  obstinate  cases  of  constipation.  Arbuthnot 
Lane  has  emphasized  the  fact  of  this  dropping  or  dragging  of  the  intastinee, 
particularly  at  certain  piHnta — e.  g.,  the  third  part  of  the  duodenum,  at  the 
end  of  which  there  may  be  an  abrupt  kink  aBsociated  with  a  considerable  dila- 
tation of  the  duodenum  itself.  This  is  of  course  relieved  immediately  when 
the  patient  lies  down.  The  second  is  the  ileal  kink,  already  spoken  of,  caused 
by  a  dropping  of  the  csecum,  and  the  lower  coil  of  the  ileum  itself.  The 
obstruction  may  result  in  considerable  dilatation  of  the  end  of  the  ileum, 
with  delay  in  the  passage  of  the  fluid  fteces.  A  third  point  is  the  fixed  splenic 
flexure  of  the  colon,  and  the  X-ray  may  show  an  ascending  colon  as  low  as 
the  level  of  the  iliac  crest,  and  the  transverse  in  the  pelvis  necessarily  causing 
delay  in  the  passage  of  the  faces  past  this  angle.  The  sigmoid  loop  scorns 
specially  designed  to  promote  stasis;  the  rectum  may  also  present  an  elongated 
S-shaped  loop,  and,  finally,  there  is  the  sharp  pelvi-rectal  flexure,  ahove  which 
the  ffeces  accumulate. 

He  studies  of  Hertz,  Jordan,  and  others  have  shown  hov  accurately  the 
rate  of  the  passage  of  the  feces  through  the  large  bowel  may  be  estimated 
with  the  X-rays.  After  a  bismuth  meal  the  cecum  ie  reached  in  about  four 
hours,  the  hepatic  flexure  two  hours  later,  the  splenic  flexure  three  hours  after 
that,  and  the  beginning  of  the  pelvic  colon  twelve  hours  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  meal.  The  feecea  do  not  pass  beyond  the  pelvi-rectal  flexure  until 
]UBt  before  deftecation. 

Hertz  divides  all  cases  of  constipation  into  two  main  groups.  In  one  the 
delay  occurs  in  the  passage  through  the  colon,  particularly  in  the  distal 
half;  in  the  other  the  passage  as  far  as  the  pelvic  colon  is  normal,  but  de- 
ftecation is  not  properly  performed.  Every  case  of  chronic  constipation 
ought  to  be  carefully  studied  with  the  X-rays. 

Symptoms.— The  most  persistent  confltijwtion  for  weeks  or  even  months 
may  exist  with  fair  health.  Debility,  lassitude,  and  a  mental  depression 
are  frequent  symptomB  in  constipation,  particularly  in  persona  of  a  nervous 
temperament.  Headache,  loss  of  appetite,  a  furred  tongue,  and  foul  breath 
may  also  occur.  In  girls  the  skin  is  "muddy,"  acne  is  common,  chlorosis  may 
follow,  and  there  is  a  flabby  state  of  the  system  generally.  Lane  claims 
that  chronic  mastitis,  chronic  pancreatitis  and  gall-stones  may  follow  in- 
testinal stasis. 

When  persistent,  the  accumnlati<Mi  of  fieces  leads  to  unpleasant,  some- 
times seriona,  local  symptoms,  such  as  piles,  ulceration  of  the  colon,  disten- 
tion of  the  sacculi,  perforation,  enteritis,  and  occlusion.  In  women  pressure 
may  caiine  pain  at  the  time  of  menstruation  and  a  sensation  of  fullness  and 
distention  in  the  pelvic  organs.  Neuralgia  of  the  sacral  nerves  may  be 
caused  by  an  overloaded  sigmoid  flexure.  The  fieces  collect  chiefly  in  the 
colcoi.  Even  in  extreme  grades  of  constipation  it  is  rare  to  And  dry  fa>cefl 
in  the  eopcum.  The  fieces  may  form  large  tumors  at  the  hepatic  or  splenic 
flexun-fl,  or  a  sausage-like,  doughy  mass  above  the  navel,  or  an  irregular 
lumpy  tumor  in  the  left  inguinal  region.  In  old  persons  the  sacculi  of  the 
colon  become  distended  and  the  Bcybala  may  remain  in  them  and  undergo 
calcification,  forming  enteroliths. 

In  cases  with  prolonged  retention  the  fa-cal  masacs  become  channeled  and 
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diarrhoea  may  occur  for  days  before  the  true  eonditicm  is  discovered  by  rec- 
t^  or  external  examiDation.  In  women  who  have  been  habitually  constipated 
attacks  of  diarrhcea  with  nausea  and  vomiting  should  excite  suspicion  and 
lead  to  a  thorough  examinatiMi  of  the  large  bowel.  Fever  may  occur  in  these 
cases,  and  Meigs  has  reported  an  instance  in  which  the  condition  simulated 
typhoid  fever. 

Captivated  by  the  theories  of  Metchnikoff  we  have  been  for  some  years  on 
the  crest  of  a  colonic  wave,  and  intestinal  toxtemia  has  been  held  responsible 
for  many  of  the  worst  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  more  particularly  ar- 
terio-sclerosis  and  old  age.  The  seniles  and  prescniles  of  two  continents  have 
been  taking  sour  mitk  and  lacto-bacillary  compounds,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  manufacturing  chemists !  But  the  fad  is  passing,  not,  I  hope,  to  be  re- 
placed by  one  even  more  serious,  in  which  operation  is  advised  for  every  case 
of  severe  intestinal  stasis. 

CoBitipation  ia  infanta  is  a  common  and  troublesome  disorder.  The 
causes  are  congenital,  dietetic,  and  local.  There  are  instances  in  which  the 
child  is  constipated  from  birth  and  may  not  have  a  natural  movement 
for  years,  and  yet  thrive  and  develop.  There  are  cases  of  enormous  dila- 
tation of  the  large  iKiwel  with  persistent  constipation.  The  condition  ap- 
pears sometimes  to  be  a  congenital  defect.  In  some  of  these  patients  there 
may  be  constricting  bands,  or,  as  in  a  case  of  Cheever's,  a  congenital  stric- 
ture. 

Diet«tiG  causes  are  more  common.  In  sncklingis  it  often  arises  from  an 
unnatural  dryness  of  the  small  residue  which  passes  into  the  colon,  and  it 
may  be  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  fault  is  in  the  mother's  milk  or 
in  the  digestion  of  the  child.  Meet  probably  it  is  in  the  latter,  as  some 
babies  may  be  persistently  costive  on  natural  or  artificial  foods.  Deficiency 
of  fat  in  the  milk  is  believed  by  some  writers  to  be  the  cause.  In  older  chil- 
dren it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  regular  habits  should  be  enjoined. 
Careleseness  on  the  part  of  the  mot-her  in  this  matter  often  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  troublesome  constipation  in  after  life.  Impairment  of  the  contractil- 
ity of  the  intestinal  wall  in  consequence  of  inflammation,  disturbance  in  the 
normal  intestinal  secretions,  and  mechanical  obstruction  by  tumors,  twists, 
and  intussusception  are  the  chief  local  causes. 

Treatment. — Much  may  be  done  by  systematic  habits,  particularly  in  the 
young.  The  patient  should  go  to  stool  at  a  fixed  hour  every  day,  whether 
there  is  desire  or  not,  and  the  desire  should  always  bo  granted,  Exereise  in 
moderation  is  helpful.  In  stout  persons  and  in  women  with  pendulous  ab- 
domens the  mueclos  should  have  tiie  support  of  a  bandsere.  Friction  or  reg- 
ularly applied  massage  is  invaluable  in  the  more  chronic  cases.  A  good 
substitute  is  a  metal  ball  weighing  from  four  to  six  pounds,  which  may  be 
rolled  over  tlie  abdomen  every  morning  for  five  or  ten  minutes.  The  diet 
should  be  light,  with  plenty  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  particularly  salads  and 
tomatoes.  Oatmeal  is  usually  laxative,  though  not  to  all;  brown  bread  is 
better  than  that  made  from  fine  white  flour.  Of  liquids,  water  and  aerated 
mineral  waters  may  be  taken  freely.  A  tumblerful  of  hot  or  cnMl  water  on 
rising,  taken  slowly,  is  efficacious  in  many  cases.  A  glass  of  hot  water  at 
night  may  also  be  tried  alone.  A  pipe  or  a  cigar  after  breakfast  is  with 
many  men  an  infallible  remedy. 
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When  tho  condition  is  not  very  obetinate  it  ie  well  to  try  to  relieve  it  by 
hygienic  and  dietetic  meaauree.  If  dnige  must  be  used  they  Bhonld  he  the 
milder  Ratine  laxatives  or  the  compound  liquorice  powder.  Enemata  are  of- 
ten necessary,  and  it  Ib  much  preferable  to  employ  them  early  than  to  con- 
stantly UBO  purgative  pills.  Glycerine  either  in  the  form  of  suppository  or 
as  a  small  injection  is  very  valuable.  Half  a  drachm  of  boric  acid  placed 
within  the  rectum  is  sometimes  efficacious.  The  injections  of  tepid  water, 
with  or  without  soap,  may  be  used  for  a  prolonged  period  with  good  effect  and 
without  damage.  The  patient  should  be  in  the  dorsal  position  with  the  hips 
elevated,  and  it  is  best  to  let  the  fluid  flow  in  slowly  from  a  fountain  syringe. 

The  usual  remedies  employed  are  often  useless  in  the  constipation  asso- 
ciated  with  contracted  bowel.  A  very  satisfactory  measure  is  the  olive  or 
cotton  seed  oil  injection,  as  recommended  by  Kussmaul.  The  patient  lies 
on  the  back  with  the  hips  elevated,  and  with  a  cannula  and  tube  from  15 
to  20  ounces  of  pure  oil  are  allmved  to  flow  slowly  (or  arc  injected)  into 
the  bowel.  The  operation  should  take  at  least  iifteen  minutes.  This  may  bo 
repeated  every  day  until  the  intestine  is  cleared,  and  subsequently  a  smaller 
injection  every  few  days  will  suffice.  In  the  casfs  with  a  spastic  colon  the 
injection  of  oil  at  bedtime,  which  is  retained  during  the  night,  is  often 
effectual. 

There  are  various  drugs  which  are  of  special  service,  particularly  the 
combination  of  ipecacuanha,  nux  vomica,  or  belladonna,  with  aloes,  or  podo- 
phyllin.  Caecara  sagrada,  phenolphthalein,  and  agar  agar  are  useful.  Per- 
sistent effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  dosage  by  attention  to  hygienic 
measures.  In  anceniia  and  chlorosis,  a  sulphur  confection  taken  In  Uie 
morning,  and  a  pill  of  iron,  rhubarb,  and  aloea  throughout  the  day,  are  very 
serviceable.  Certain  very  severe  cases  are  benefited  by  "short-circuiting,"  the 
lower  end  of  the  ileum  being  joined  to  the  lower  end  of  the  colon. 

■  In  children  the  indications  should  be  met,  as  far  as  possible,  by  hygienic 
and  dietetic  measures.  In  the  constipation  of  sucklings  a  change  in  the  diet 
of  the  mother  may  be  tried,  or  from  one  to  three  teaspoonfula  of  cream  may 
be  given  before  each  nursing.  In  artificially  fed  children  the  top  milk  with 
the  cream  should  be  uwed.  Drinking  of  water,  barley  water,  or  oattncal  water 
wilt  BonictiuR«  obviate  the  difficulty.  Tf  laxatives  are  required,  simple  syrup, 
manna,  or  olive  oil  may  be  sufficient.  The  conical  piece  of  soap,  so  often 
Keen  in  nurseries,  is  sometimes  efficacious.  Massage  along  ttio  colon  may  be 
tried.  Small  injections  of  cold  water  may  be  used.  Large  injections  should 
Ire  avoided,  if  possible.  If  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  laxative  by  the  mouth, 
castor  oil  or  the  fluid  magnesia  ia  the  best.  The  saline  purgatives  appear 
to  act  by  increasing  the  muscular  and  glandular  activity  of  the  bowel.  If 
there  are  signs  of  gastro-inteatinal  irritation,  rhubarb  and  soda  or  gray 
■  powder  may  be  given.  In  older  children  the  diet  should  be  carefully  regu- 
lated. 

VL    ENTEROPTOSIS 

(OUnard'a  Disease) 

Beflnitioa. — "Dropping  of  the  viscera,"  visceroptosia,  is  not  a  disease, 
but   a  symptwn   group   characterized  by   looseness   of  the  mesenteric  and 
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peritoneal  attachments,  so  that  the  etomach,  the  intestines,  particularly  the 
transverse  colon,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  spleen  occupy  an  abnonnally 
low  position  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Symptomfl  and  Fhyiical  Si^a. — It  is  important  to  recognize  two  groups 
of  cases.  In  one  the  splanchnoptosis  follows  the  loss  of  normal  support  of 
the  abdominal  wall  in  consequence  of  repeated  pregnancies  or  recurring 
ascites.  The  condition  may  be  extreme  without  the  slightest  distress  on  the 
part  of  the  patient. 

The  second  and  more  important  group  occurs  usually  in  young  persona, 
who  present,  with  splanchnoptosis,  the  features  of  more  or  less  marked  neu- 
rasthenia. 

In  the  first  group  inspection  of  the  abdomen  shows  a  very  relaxed  abdom- 
inal wall,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  lineee  albicantes  of  recurring  pregnancies. 
Peristalsis  of  the  intestines  may  be  seen,  and  in  extreme  cases  t)ie  outlines 
of  the  stomach  itself  with  its  waves  of  [>eristalsiB.  On  inflating  the  stomach 
with  carbonic-acid  gas  the  organ  stands  out  with  great  prominence,  and  the 
lesser  and  greater  curvatures  are  seen,  the  latter  extending  perhaps  a  hand's 
breadth  below  the  level  of  the  navel.  The  waves  of  peristalsis  are  feeble  and 
without  the  vigor  and  force  of  those  seen  in  the  stomach  dilated  from  stric- 
ture of  the  pylorus.  The  condition  of  descensus  ventriculi  with  atony  is  best 
studied  in  this  group  of  cases.  An  important  point  to  remember  is  that  it 
may  exist  in  an  extreme  grade  without  symptoms. 

In  the  other  group  is  embraced  a  somewhat  motley  series  of  cases,  in 
which,  with  a  pronounced  nervous  or,  as  we  call  it  now,  neurasthenic  basis, 
there  are  displacements  of  the  viscera  with  aymptoms.  Tlie  patients  arc 
usually  young,  more  frequently  women  than  men,  and  of  spare  habit  The 
condition  may  follow  an  acute  illness  with  wasting.  They  complain,  as  a 
rule,  of  dyspepsia,  throbbing  in  the  abdomen,  and  dragging  pains  or  weak- 
ness in  the  back,  and  inability  to  perform  the  usual  duties  of  life.  A  very 
considerable  proportion  of  all  the  cases  of  neurasthenia  present  the  local  fea- 
tures of  enteroptosis.  When  preparing  for  the  examination  one  notices 
usually  an  erythematous  flushing  of  the  skin;  the  scratch  of  the  nail  is  fol- 
lowed instantly  by  a  line  of  hypersemia,  less  often  of  marked  pallor.  The 
pulsation  of  the  abdominal  aorta  is  readily  seen. 

Badiography  has  given  much  information  of  the  position  of  the  viscera 
and  the  patients  should  be  examined  carefully  after  a  bismuth  meal.  The 
stomach  is  vertically  placed  and  reaches  far  below  the  navel;  its  motility  may 
be  normal,  but  there  may  bo  stasia  from  associated  pyloric  spasm  or  from 
kinking  of  the  duodenum.  Inflated  with  gas  the  outlines  may  be  seen  through 
the  thin  skin.     Clapotage  or  splashing  is  usually  distinct. 

Nephroptosis,  or  displacement  of  the  kidney,  is  one  of  the  most  constant 
phenomena  in  enteroptosis.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  to  distinguish  between  the 
kidney  which  one  can  just  touch  on  deep  inspiration — palpable  kidney — one 
which  is  freely  movable,  and  which  on  deep  inspiration  descends  so  that 
one  can  put  the  fingers  of  the  palpating  hand  above  it  and  hold  it  down, 
and,  thirdly,  a  fioating  kidney,  which  is  entirely  outside  the  costal  arch,  is 
easily  grasped  in  the  hand,  readily  moved  to  the  middle  line,  and  low  down 
toward  the  right  iliac  fossa.  It  is  held  by  some  that  the  designation  flouting 
kidney  should  be  restricted  to  the  cases  in  which  there  is  a  meso-nephron. 
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but  this  is  excessively  rare,  while  extreme  grades  of  renal  mobility  are  com- 
moD.  Some  of  the  more  Berione  sequences  of  movable  kidney,  najsely, 
Dietl's  crises  and  intermittent  hypdronephrosia,  will  be  considered  with  dis- 
eases of  the  kidney. 

Displacement  of  the  liver  is  very  much  leas  commoD.  In  thin  women 
who  have  laced,  the  organ  is  often  tilted  forward,  so  that  a  very  large  sur- 
face of  the  lobes  comes  in  contact  with  the  abdominal  wall;  it  is  a  very  com- 
mon mistake  under  these  circumstances  to  think  that  the  organ  is  enlarged. 
Dislocation  of  the  liver  itself  will  he  considered  later. 

Mobility  of  the  spleen  is  sometimes  very  marked  in  enteroptosis.  In  an 
extreme  grade  it  may  be  found  in  almagt  any  region  of  the  abdomen.  It  is 
very  frequently  mistaken  for  a  fibroid  or  ovarian  tumor.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  cases  come  first  under  the  care  of  the  gynecologist. 

There  is  usually  much  relaxation  of  the  mesentery  and  of  the  peritoneal 
folds  which  support  the  intestines.  The  colon  is  displaced  downward  (col<^ 
toais),  with  consequent  kinking  at  the  fiesures.  The  descent  may  be  so  low 
that  the  transverse  colon  is  at  the  brim  of  or  even  in  the  pelvis.  It  may 
indeed  be  fixed  or  bent  in  tlie  form  of  a  V.  It  is  frequently  to  l>e  felt,  as 
Gl^nard  states,  as  a  firm  cord  crossing  the  abdomen  at  or  below  the  level 
of  the  navel.  This  kinking  may  take  place  not  only  in  the  colon,  but  at  the 
pylorus,  where  the  duodenum  passes  into  the  jejunum,  and  where  the  ileum 
enters  the  cfecum.- 

Tho  explanation  of  the  phenomena  accompanying  enteroptosis  is  by  no 
means  easy.  It  has  been  suggested  by  GMnard  and  others  that  overjilling  of 
the  splanchnic  vessels  in  consequence  of  displacements  and  kinking  accounts 
for  the  feelings  of  exhaustion  and  general  nervousness.  In  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases,  however,  no  symptoms  occur  until  aft«r  an  illness  or  some 
protracted  nervous  strain. 

Treatment. — In  a  majority  of  all  cases  four  indications  are  present:  To 
treat  the  existing  neurasthenia,  to  relieve  the  nervous  dyspepsia,  to  over- 
come the  constipation,  and  to  afford  mechanical  support  to  the  organs.  Three 
of  these  are  considered  under  their  appropriate  sections.  In  eases  in  i^ich 
the  enteroptosis  has  followed  loss  in  weight  after  an  acute  illnesB  ot  worries 
and  cares   an  important  indication  is  to  fatten  the  patient. 

A  well-adapted  abdominal  bandage  is  one  of  the  moet  important  meas- 
ures in  enteroptosis.  In  many  of  the  milder  grades  it  atone  suffices.  I  know 
of  no  single  simple  measure  which  affords  relief  to  distressing  symptoms  in 
so  many  cases  as  the  abdominal  bandage.  It  is  best  made  of  linen,  should 
fit  snugly,  and  should  be  arranged  with  straps  so  that  it  can  not  ride  up  over 
the  hips.  A  special  form  must  be  used,  as  will  be  mentioned  later,  for  mov- 
able kidney.  In  some  cases  support  may  be  given  by  the  use  of  adhesive 
strapping.  Some  of  the  more  aggravated  types  of  enteroptosis  are  combined 
with  such  features  of  neurasthenia  that  a  rigid  Weir  Mitchell  treatment  is 
indicated.  In  a  few  very  refractory  cases  surgical  interference  may  be  called 
for. 

And,  lastly,  the  physician  must  be  careful  in  dealing  with  the  subjects 
of  enteroptosis  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  disorder.  It  is  well  never 
to  tell  the  patient  that  a  kidney  is  movable ;  the  symptoms  may  date  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  condition. 
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Vn.    MISOZLLAlTEOnS   ATFEOTIONS 

1.     MUCOUS    COLITIS 

KnowK  by  varioue  naineg,  such  as  membranous  enteritis,  tubular  diarrkaa, 
mucous  colic,  and  myxoneurosis  iutestinalis,  this  remarkable  disease  hae  been 
recognized  for  several  centurieB,  An  exhaustive  description  of  it  is  given  by 
Woodward  in  vol.  ii  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Reports  of  the  Civil  Wax. 
The  passage  of  mucus  in  large  quantities  from  the  bowel  is  met  with,  .first, 
in  catarrh  of  the  intestine,  due  to  various  causes.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
children,  and  may  bo  associated  with  disturbances  of  digestion  and  slight 
colic.  Secondly,  in  local  disease  or  irritation  of  the  bowel,  in  cancer  of  the 
colon  and  of  the  rectum.  In  tubo-ovarian  disease  much  mncus  and  slime 
may  be  passed.  Thirdly,  true  mucous  colitis,  a  secretion  neurosis  of  the  large 
intestine  met  with  particularly  in  nervous  and  hysterical  patients.  It  is 
more  common  in  women  than  in  men.  It  has  increased  greatly  of  late  years, 
and  has  become  the  fashionable  complaint,  displacing  neuritis  to  a  great 
extent.  There  is  an  abnormal  secretion  of  a  tenacious  mucus,  which  may  be 
slimy  and  gelatinous,  like  frog-spawn,  or  it  is  passed  in  strings  or  strips, 
more  rarely  as  a  continuous  tubular  membrane.  I  have  twice  seen  this  mem- 
brane in  situ,  closely  adherent  to  the  mucosa,  but  capable  of  separation  vi-itli- 
out  any  lesion  of  the  surface.  Microscopically  the  casts  are  mucoid,  of  a 
uniform  granular  ground  substance  through  which  there  are  remnants  of 
cells,  some  of  which  have  undergone  a  definite  hyaline  transformation. 
Triple  phosphate,  eholeaterin,  and  fatty  crystals  are  present,  and  occasionally 
fine,  sand-like  concretions.     The  epithelium  of  the  mucosa  seems  to  be  intact. 

Symptoms.— In  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  cases  the  subjects  arc  nerv- 
ous in  greater  or  less  degree.  Some  cases  have  had  hysterical  outbreaks,  and 
there  may  be  hypochondriasis  or  melancholia.  The  patients  are  self-centred 
and  often  much  worried  about  the  mucous  stools.  Some  of  the  cases  are 
among  the  most  distressing  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  invalids  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  years'  standing,  neurasthenic  to  an  extreme  degree,  with  recur- 
ring attacks  of  pain  and  the  passage  of  large  quantities  of  mucus  or  even  of 
intestinal  casts. 

In  many  eases  the  attacks  may  come  on  in  paroxysms,  associated  with 
colicky  pains,  or  occasionally  crises  of  the  greatest  severity,  so  that  appen- 
dicitis may  be  suspected.  Kmotional  disturbances,  worry  of  all  sorts,  or  an 
error  in  diet  may  bring  on  an  attack.  Constipation  is  a  s^iccial  feature  in 
many  eases.     Sometimes  there  are  attacks  of  nervous  dinrrhcea. 

While  the  disease  is  obstinate  and  distressing,  it  is  rarely  serious,  thou^ 
Herringbam  states  that  he  knew  of  three  cases  of  mucous  colitis  in  which 
death  occurred  suddenly,  in  all  with  great  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  abdomen  itself  is  rarely  distended.  There  is  often  a  very  painful 
spot  just  between  the  navel  and  the  left  costal  border,  tender  on  pressure, 
and  sometimes  the  paroxysms  of  pain  seem  centred  in  this  region.  A  spas- 
tic condition  of  the  colon  frequently  exists  and  is  easily  recognized  by  pal- 
pation. 

IHl^fnoli■. — The  diagnosis  is  rarely  doubtful,  but  it  is  important  not  to 
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mistake  the  mcmbranos  for  other  Bubstaacee;  thus,  the  external  cntjcle  of 
asparsguB  and  undigested  portions  of  meat  or  sauBage-skins  sometimes  as- 
sume forma  not  unlike  mucous  casts,  but  microscopic  examination  will 
quickly  dilferentiat«  them.  Mucous  colitis  with  severe  pain  may  be  mistaken 
for  appendicitis. 

Treatment.  ^ Drugs  arc  of  little  value.  It  is  quite  useless  to  give  bismuth 
and  so-called  intestinal  remedies.  First  the  basic  neurasthenic  stat«  is  to 
be  dealt  with,  and  this  may  suffice  for  a  cure.  Secondly,  daily  irrigations 
of  the  colon  through  a  long  tube — one  to  two  pints  of  warm  alkaline  fluid. 
At  Plombi6rea,  Harrogate,  and  other  spas  this  treatment  is  most  successfully 
carried  out.  The  injection  of  olive  oil  at  bedtime  is  sometimes  helpful.  It 
should  be  retained  during  the  night.  Thirdly,  the  coarser  sorts  of  food  which 
leave  a  large  residue  should  be  eaten,  and,  lastly,  should  these  measures  fail, 
the  question  of  opening  the  colon  or  irrigating  through  the  appendix  may 
be  considered. 

n.    DILATATION  OP  THE  COLON 

There  are  four  groups  of  cases.  In  the  first  the  distention  is  entirely 
gsseons,  and  occurs  not  infrequently  as  a  transient  condition.  In  many  cases 
it  has  an  important  influence,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  extreme,  pushing  up  the 
diaphragm  and  seriously  impairing  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  It  is 
an  occasional  cause  of  sudden  heart-failure.  In  pneumonia  and  other  acute 
diseases  this  inflation  of  the  colon  may  be  extreme. 

In  the  second  group  are  the  cases  in  which  the  distention  of  the  colon 
is  caused  by  solid  substances,  as  fiecal  matter,  occasionally  by  foreign  l)odie3 
introduced  from  without,  and  more  rarely  by  gall-stones.  In  institutions, 
particularly  in  insane  asylnms,  it  is  not  infrequent  to  And  the  aged  with 
great  distention  of  the  colon. 

When,  thirdly,  the  dilatation  is  due  to  an  organic  obstruction  in  front 
of  the  dilated  gut,  the  colon  may  reach  a  very  large  size.  These  cases  arc 
common  enough  in  malignant  tumors  and  sometimes  in  volvulus.  Dilata- 
tion of  the  sigmoid  flexure  occurs  particularly  when  this  portion  of  the  bowel 
is  congenitally  very  long.  In  such  cases  the  bowel  may  be  so  distended  that 
it  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  abdomen,  pushing  up  the  liver  and  the  dia- 
phragm. An  acute  conditicm  is  sometimes  caused  by  a  twist  in  the  meso-colon. 
And,  fourthly — 

Idiopathic  Dilatation. — Hirscheprung'fl  disease.  Tlic  cases  are  not  un- 
common, occurring  in  children  and  in  young  adults.  'ITie  sigmoid  flexure 
alone  or  the  entire  colon  is  involved,  and  the  size  may  he  colossal.  In  For- 
mad's  case  the  circumference  of  the  colon  was  from  fifteen  to  thirty  inches, 
and  the  weight  of  the  contents  forty-seven  pounds.  The  origin  is  obscure.  In 
some  the  condition  is  congenital,  and  the  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  increase 
progressively;  in  others  there  is  an  unusually  long  sigmoid  flexure;  in  others 
again  narrowing  of  the  terminal  portion  of  the  descending  colon  or  a  valve- 
like  structure  has  been  found.  TJio  symptoms  are  very  definite — constipa- 
tion, an  enlarged  abdomen,  attacks  of  pain  with  increasing  distention,  and 
then  diarrhoea,  either  natural  or  induced,  with  relief.  Such  attacks  may 
occur  from  birth  and  continue  to  the  twentieth  or  thirtieth  year.  The  ab- 
dominal picture  is  distinctive— the  great  enlargement  of  the  upper  half  of 
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the  abdcHoen,  the  apreading  of  the  coBtal  arch,  the  remarkable  length  from 
the  enaiform  cartilage  to  the  navel,  and  in  the  attacks  the  coils  of  the  colon 
etand  out  prominently,  and  even  the  longitudinal  bandg  may  be  seen. 

The  outlook  is  uncertain.  Medical  treatment  is  of  little  avail.  I  haye 
seen  one  case  in  a  young  child  in  which  Bcrupuloua  care  of  the  bowels  seemed 
to  check  the  progress;  but,  aa  a  rule,  it  is  a  progressive  malady  for  which 
surgery  alone  offers  complete  relief.  Resection  of  the  enlarged  colon  has  now 
been  done  in  a  good  many  cases  with  success.  Colotomy  gives  relief;  colos- 
tomy lias  also  been  succeBsful.  Of  44  cases  treated  surgically,  15  were  com- 
pletely cured  and  1  were  improved  (Finney). 

m.    INTESTINAL  SAND 

*%ble  Inteatinal." — TTiere  are  two  groups  of  cases  in  which  sand-like 
material  is  passed  with  tiio  stools.  The  false,  in  which  it  is  made  up  of  the 
remains  of  vegetable  food  and  fruits  which  have  resisted  digestion  or  which 
have  become  encrusted  with  earthy  salts.  True  intestinal  sand  of  animal 
origin,  gritty  fine  particles,  usually  gray  or  colorless,  sometimes  dark,  is 
formed  in  the  bowel  and  is  made  up  largely  of  lime  salts.  In  mucous 
colitis  this  material  may  bo  passed  at  intervals  for  months, 

IV.    DIVERTICULITIS— PEEISIGMOIDina 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  descending  colon  and  in  the  sigmoid  flexure 
diverticula  occur,  sometimes  congenital,  sometimes  acquired,  moat  commonly 
in  women  and  in  association  with  constipation.  Of  81  cases  collected  by 
Telling,  53  were  in  males.  They  are  prone  to  form  at  the  site  of  the  ap- 
pendices epiploicffi.  Intestinal  obstruction,  acute  gangrene,  perforation  with 
the  formation  of  abaccss,  peritonitis,  vesico-colic  fistula,  and  metastatic  sup- 
puration are  occasional  complications.  In  acute  cases  left-sided  appendicitis 
is  diagnosed,  while  in  the  chronic  cases  the  mimicry  of  cancer  is  very  close. 
The  cases  are  more  common  than  wc  have  heretofore  supposed.  Resectiim 
of  the  affected  portion  of  the  colon  has  been  successfully  performed. 

V.    AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  MESENTBBY 

HnmorrhBge  (/itemafoma). — Instances  in  which  the  bleeding  is  confined 
to  the  mesenteric  tissues  are  rare ;  more  commonly  the  condition  is  associated 
with  hemorrhagic  infiltration  of  the  pancreas  and  with  retroperitoneal  haemor- 
rhage. It  occurs  in  rupture  of  aneurisms,  either  of  the  abdominal  aorta  or  of 
the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  in  malignant  forms  of  the  infectious  fevers, 
small-pox,  and,  laatly,  in  individuals  in  whom  no  predispoaing  conditions 
exist. 

Afleotioni  of  the  Keaenterio  Teaseli. — (a)  Ankukism  (see  under  Ar- 
teries). 

(b)  EuBOLiBH  AND  I'liHOHBOSis. — Infarctwh  of  the  Bowel. — ^When  tiie 
mesenteric  vessels  are  blocked  by  emboli  or  thrombi  the  oondititm  of  infant 
tion  follows  in  the  territory  supplied,  which  may  pass  cm  to  gangrme  or  to 
[nrforatifxi  and  peritonitis.     If  the  superior  mesenterio  arteiy  is  blocked 
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the  result  is  fatal.  In  the  veins  tlie  thrombosis  may  be  primary,  following 
infective  processes  in  the  inteetinee,  particularly  about  the  appendix,  or  it 
occurs  in  cachectic  states.  Secondary  tlironibosis  is  met  with  in  cirrhoeiB  of 
the  liver,  syphilis,  and  pylephlebitis,  or  may  result  from  the  stasis  c&osed 
by  arterial  emboli.  Jackson,  Porter,  and  Quimby  have  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  30  Boston  cases,  and  have  collected  2H  cases.  They  recognize  two 
groups — acute  and  chronic.  In  the  former  the  onset  is  sudden,  with  colic, 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  a  bloody  diarrhea,  so  that  the  picture  is  one  of  acute 
obstruction.  The  abdomen  becomes  distended  and  death  occurs  in  collapse 
within  a  few  days.  In  the  chronic  cases  the  onset  is  insidious,  and  there 
may  be  no  symptoms  referable  to  the  abdomen.  Of  tiie  214  cases,  64  per 
cent,  were  in  men.  The  diagnosis  is  extremely  difficult,  and  tbe  acute  cases 
are  usually  regarded  as  obstruction.  Exploratory  operation  has  been  made  in 
4?  cases,  4  of  which  have  recovered.  In  J.  W.  Elliofs  successful  ease  48 
inches  of  the  bowel  were  resected.  In  tbe  horse,  infarction  of  the  intestine, 
commonly  in  connection  with  the  verminous  aneurisms  of  the  mesenteric 
arteries,  is  the  usual  cause  of  colic. 

Diseases  of  the  Hesenterio  Veins. — Dilatation  and  sclerosis  occur  in  cir- 
rhosis of  the  liver.  In  instances  of  prolonged  obstruction  tliere  may  be  large 
saccular  dilatations  with  calcification  of  the  intima,  as  in  a  case  of  oblitera- 
tion of  the  vena?  portjB  dcscriled  by  me.  Suppuration  of  the  mesenteric 
veins  is  not  rare,  and  occurs  usually  in  c<mnection  with  pylephlebitis.  The 
mesentery  may  be  much  swollen  and  is  like  a  bag  of  pus,  and  it  ts  only  on 
careful  dissection  that  one  sees  that  the  pus  is  really  within  channels  repre- 
senting extremely  dilated  mesenteric  veins. 

Disorders  of  the  Chyle  Teiseb. — ^\~aricoee,  cavernous,  and  cystic  chy- 
langiomata  are  met  with  in  the  mucosa  and  submucosa  of  the  small  int^ 
tine,  occasionally  of  the  stomach.  Extravasation  of  chyle  into  the  mesenteric 
tissue  is  sometimes  seen.  Cliylous  cysts  are  found.  I  saw  one  the  size  of  an 
egg  at  the  root  of  the  mesentery.  Bramann  records  a  case  in  a  man  aged 
sixty-three,  in  which  a  cyst  of  this  kind  the  size  of  a  child's  head  was  healed 
by  operation.  There  is  an  instance  on  record  of  a  congenital  malformation 
of  the  thoracic  duct,  in  which  the  reccptaculum  formed  a  flattened  cyst  which 
diecharged  into  the  peritoneum,  and  a  chylous  ascitic  fluid  was  withdrawn  on 
several  occasions.  Ilonians  reported  the  case  of  a  girl  who,  from  the  third  to 
the  thirteenth  year,  bad  an  enlarged  abdomen.  Laparotomy  showed  a  series 
of  cysts  containing  clear  fluid,  Tliey  were  BU])poBed  to  be  dilated  lyiupli  ves- 
sels connected  with  the  intestines, 

Cyiti  of  the  Hesentery. — They  may  Iw  either  dermoid,  hydatid,  serous, 
sanguineous,  or  chylous,  'lliey  occur  at  any  portion  of  the  mesentery,  and 
range  from  a  few  inches  in  diameter  to  large  masses  occupying  the  entira 
abdomen.  They  are  frequently  adherent  to  the  neighboring  organs,  to  the 
liver,  spleen,  uterus,  and  sigmoid  flexure. 

The  symptoms  usually  arc  those  of  a  progressively  enlarging  tumor  in 
the  abdomen.  Sometimes  a  mass  develops  rapidly,  particularly  in  the  hemor- 
rhagic forms.  Colic  and  constipation  arc  pres«it  in  some  cases.  Tbe  general 
health,  as  a  rule,  is  well  maintained  in  spite  of  the  progressive  enlargement 
of  the  abdomen,  which  is  most  prominent  in  the  umbilical  region.  Mesen- 
teric cysts  may  persist  for  many  years,  even  ten  or  twenty. 
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The  diagnoBie  is  extremely  uncertain,  and  no  gingle  feature  is  in  any  way 
diitinctive.  The  important  signe  are:  the  great  mobility,  the  situation  in 
the  middle  line,  and  the  zone  of  tympany  in  front  of  the  tumor.  Of  these, 
the  second  is  the  only  one  which  is  at  all  constant,  as  when  the  tumors  are 
large  the  mobility  disappears,  and  at  this  stage  the  intostines,  too,  are  pnshed 
to  one  side.  It  is  most  frequently  mistaken  for  ovarian  tumor.  Movable 
kidney,  hydronephrosis,  and  cysts  of  the  omentum  have  also  been  confused 
with  it.  In  certain  instances  puncture  may  be  made  for  diagnostic  pur- 
p(»es,  but  it  is  better  to  advise  laparotomy  for  the  purpose  of  drainage,  or,  if 
possibly  enucleation  may  be  practiced. 


H.    DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVES 
I    JAUNDICE 

(Icteras) 

DefioitloiL — Jaundice  or  icterus  is  a  condition  characterized  by  coloration 
of  the  akin,  mucous  membranes,  and  fluids  of  the  body  by  the  bile  pigment. 

Like  albuminuria,  jaundice  is  a  symptom  and  not  a  disease,  and  is  met 
with  in  a  variety  of  conditions. 

1.    OBSTEUCTIVE  JAUNDICE 

The  chief  causes  of  obstructive  jaundice  are:  (1)  Obstruction  by  for- 
eign bodies  within  the  ducts,  as  gall-stones  and  parasites;  (3)  by  inflammatory 
tumefaction  of  the  duodenum  or  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  duct;  (3)  by 
stricture  or  obliteration  of  the  duct;  (4)  by  tumors  closing  the  orifice  of  the 
duct  or  growing  in  its  interior;  (5)  by  pressure  on  the  duct  from  withoat, 
as  by  tumors  of  the  liver  itself,  of  the  stomach,  pancreas,  kidney,  or  omentum; 
by  pressure  of  enlarged  glands  in  the  fissures  of  the  liver,  and,  more  rarely,  of 
abdominal  aneurism,  fsecal  accumulation,  or  the  pregnant  uterus. 

In  these  case  of  extra-hepatic  or  obstructive  jaundice  the  pressure  within 
the  biliary  capillaries,  usnally  low,  becomes  increased  and  the  bile  is  absorbed 
by  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver  and  not  by  the  blood  capillaries.  To  theso 
causes  some  add  lowering  of  the  blood  prpst^ure  in  the  portal  system  so  that  the 
tension  in  the  smaller  bile-ducts  is  greater  than  in  the  blood-veaaola.  For  this 
view,  however,  there  is  no  positive  evidence.  In  this  class  may  perhaps  be 
placed  the  cases  of  jaundice  from  mental  shock  or  depressed  emotions,  which 
"may  conceivably  cause  spasm  and  reversed  peristalsis  of  the  bile-duct"  (W, 
Hunter) . 

0«lieral  Symptomi  of  ObrtrnctiTe  Jaundice. — (a)  Icterus,  or  tinting  of 
the  akin  and  conjunctivce.  The  color  ranges  from  a  lemon-yellow  in  catarrhal 
jaundice  to  a  deep  olive-green  or  bronzed  hue  in  permanent  obstruction.  In 
some  instances  the  color  of  the  skin  is  greenish  black,  the  so-called  "black 
jaundice."    Except  the  central  nervous  system,  all  of  the  tissues  are  stained. 
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(6)  In  the  more  chroiiic  forniB  pruritus  is  a  most  distreHeing  symptom. 
There  is  &  curious  preicteric  itchiog,  which  Riessman  thinks  is  suggestive  of 
cancer,  but  I  have  seen  it  most  marked  in  gall-stone  cases.  Sweating  is  com- 
mon, and  may  be  curiously  localized  to  the  abdomen  or  to  the  palms  of  ttie 
hands.  Lichen,  urticaria,  and  boils  may  occur.  Xanthoma  multiplex  is  rare. 
Only  two  cases  have  occurred  under  my  observation,  TJBnally  in  the  flat  form, 
rardy  nodular,  they  are  most  common  in  the  eyelids  and  on  the  hands  and 
feet.  They  may  be  very  numerous  over  the  whole  body.  Occasionally  the 
tumors  are  found  in  the  bile  duct.  After  persisting  for  years  they  may  dis- 
appear. In  very  chronic  cases  telangiectases  develop  in  the  skin,  sometimes 
in  large  numbers  over  the  body  and  face,  occasionally  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  tongue  and  lips,  forming  patches  of  a  bright  red  color  from  1  to 
2  cm.  in  breadth. 

(c)  The  secretions  are  colored  with  bile-pigment  The  sweat  tinges  the 
linen;  the  tears  and  saliva  and  milk  are  rarely  stained.  The  expectoration 
is  not  often  tinted  unless  there  is  inflammation,  as  when  pneumonia  coexists 
with  jaundice.  The  urine  may  contain  the  pigment  before  it  is  apparent  in 
the  skin  or  conjunctiva.  The  color  varies  from  light  greenish  yellow  to  a 
deep  black-green.  In  cases  of  jaundice  of  long  standing  or  great  intensity  the 
urine  usually  contains  albumin  and  always  bile-stained  tube-casts. 

(d)  No  bile  passes  into  ike  intestine.  The  stools  therefore  are  of  a  pale 
drab  or  slate-gray  color,  and  usually  very  fetid  and  paaty.  The  "clay-color" 
of  the  stools  is  also  in  part  due  to  the  presence  of  undigested  fat  which, 
according  to  Miillor,  may  be  increased  from  7  to  10  per  cent.,  which  is  normal, 
to  55  or  78.5  per  cent.  There  may  be  constipation ;  in  many  instances,  owing 
to  decomposition,  there  is  diarrhtra. 

(e)  Sloti)  pulse.  The  heart's  action  may  fall  to  40,  30,  or  even  to  20  per 
minute.  It  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  cases  of  catarrhal  and  recent  jaun- 
dice, and  is  not  as  a  rule  an  unfavorable  Bjrmptom.  Whether  this  is  due  to  in- 
terrupted conductivity  or  to  direct  poisoning  of  the  aurienlo-ventricular  bundle 
has  not  been  determined.  It  occurs  only  in  the  early  stages  of  jaundice.  At 
this  time  l»le  acids  pass  into  the  blood,  but  arc  produced  in  very  small  quan- 
tities when  jaundice  is  established.  The  respirations  may  fall  to  10  or  even  to 
7  per  minute.    Xanthopsia,  or  yellow  vision,  may  occur, 

(f)  Hamorrhage.  The  tendency  to  bleeding  in  chronic  icterus  is  a  serious 
feature.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  blood-coagulation  time  raay  be  much 
retarded,  and  instead  of  from  three  minutes  and  a  half  to  four  minutes  and  a 
half  we  have  found  it  in  some  cases  as  late  as  eleven  or  twelve  minutes.  This 
is  a  point  which  should  be  taken  account  of  by  surgeons,  inasmuch  as  incon- 
troUable  hsemorrhage  is  a  well-recognized  accident  in  operating  upon  patients 
with  chronic  obstructive  jaundice.  Purpura,  large  subcutaneous  extravasa- 
tions, more  rarely  hemorrhages  from  the  mucous  membranes,  occur  in  pro- 
tracted jaundice,  and  in  the  more  severe  forms. 

(g)  Cerebral  symptoms.  Irritability,  great  depression  of  spirits,  or  even 
melancholia  may  be  prepent.  In  any  case  of  persistent  jaundice  special  nerv- 
ous phenomena  may  develop  and  rapidly  prove  fatal — such  as  sudden  coma, 
acute  delirium,  or  convulsions.  Usually  the  patient  has  a  rapid  pulee,  slight 
fever,  and  a  dry  tongue,  and  he  passes  into  the  so-called  "ty])hoid  state," 
These  features  are  not  nearly  so  common  in  obstructive  as  in  febrile  jaundice. 
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but  they  not  infrequently  terminate  a  chronic  icterus  in  whatever  way  pro- 
duced. The  group  of  symptoms  has  been  termed  cholamia,  or,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  cholesterin  is  the  poison,  cholestercemia;  but  its  true  nature  has 
not  yet  been  determined.  In  some  of  the  cases  the  symptoms  may  be  due  to 
ursemia. 

2.    TOXEMIC  AND  HEMOLYTIC  JADNDICE 

The  term  hEematogonoua  jaundice  was  formerly  applied  to  this  group  in 
contradietinction  to  the  hepatogenous  jaundice,  associated  with  manifest  ob- 
structive changes  in  the  bile-passagea.  The  toxic  jaundice  cases  are  essentially 
obstructive  in  origin,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  any  true  non-obstruc- 
tive cases.  The  maJiner  in  which  the  jaundice  is  produced  in  these  eases  has 
been  experimentally  worked  out  by  Stadelmann  and  Afanassiew.  The  obstruc- 
tion is  due  to  the  extreme  viscidity  of  the  bile  associated  with  a  mild  angio- 
colitis.  The  sequence  of  events  is  as  follows:  Destruction  of  blood  by  hiemoly- 
sis;  liberation  of  hienioglobin  with  increased  formation  and  excretion  of  bile 
pigments  (polychromia) ;  increased  viscidity  of  the  bile,  which,  at  the  low 
pressure  at  which  the  bile  is  excreted,  causes  a  temporary  obstructjon,  with 
real>Porption  of  the  bile  and  jaundice;  finally  the  bile  loses  its  viscid  character, 
the  flow  is  reestablished,  and  the  jaundice  disappears.  Stadelmann  found 
that  a  similar  explanation  applies  to  other  varieties  of  jaundice  associated  with 
increased  blood  destruction.  For  this  type  the  name  "heemohepatogenous" 
jaundico  has  been  suggested.  Rolleston  refers  to  them  as  eases  of  ''intrahe- 
patic" jaundice.  Hunter  groups  the  causes  as  follows:  1.  Jaundice  produced 
by  the  action  of  poisons,  such  as  toluylendiamin,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  snake- 
venom.  2.  Jaundice  met  with  in  various  specific  fevers  and  conditions,  such 
as  yellow  fever,  malaria  (remittent  and  intermittent),  pyeemia,  relapsing 
fever,  typhus,  enteric  fever,  scarlatina.  3.  Jaundice  met  with  in  various  con- 
ditions of  unknown  but  more  or  less  obscure  infective  nature,  and  variously 
designated  as  epidemic,  infectious,  febrile,  malignant  jaundice,  icterus  gravis, 
Weil's  disease,  acute  yellow  atrophy. 

The  symptoms  are  not  nearly  so  striking  as  in  the  obstructive  variety. 
The  bile  is  present  in  the  stools.  The  skin  has  in  many  cases  only  a  slight 
lemon  tint  The  urine  may  contain  no  bile-pigment,  but  the  urinary  pigments 
are  considerably  increased.  In  the  severer  forms,  as  in  acute  yellow  atrophy, 
the  color  may  be  more  intense,  but  in  malaria  and  pernicious  anxmia  the  tint 
is  usually  li^t.  The  constitutional  disturbance  may  be  very  profound,  with 
high  fever,  delirium,  convulsions,  suppression  of  urine,  black  vomit,  and 
cutaneous  hemorrhages.  In  certain  cases  of  hffimolytic  jaundice  the  fragility 
of  the  red  corpuscles  is  greatly  increased  and  they  may  be  smaller  than  nor- 
mal (Widal,  Chauffard)  and  show  granular  degeneration.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  the  group  of  congenital  icterus  with  enlarged  spleen. 

3.    HEBEDITABY  ICTEBTJB 

A  family  form  of  icterus  has  long  been  known.  We  must  recognize,  indeed, 
several  groups.  First,  icterus  neonatorum,  as  in  the  remarkable  instance  de- 
scribed by  Glaister  (Lancet,  March,  1879),  in  which  a  woman  had  eight  chil- 
dren, six  of  whom  died  of  jaundice  shortly  after  birth;  one  of  the  eases  had  ste* 
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dobIb  of  the  common  duct,  which,  as  John  Thomson  has  shown,  ie,  with  angio- 
cholitis,  a  common  leeion  in  this  affection.  Still  more  remarkable  is  it  that  the 
mother  of  this  woman  had  twelve  children,  all  of  whom  were  icteric  after  birth, 
but  the  jaundice  gradually  disappeared.  A  brother  of  the  woman  had  several 
children  who  also  were  jaundiced  at  birth.  GlaiBter  states  that  all  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Morgagni,  fifteen  in  number,  had  icterus  neonatorum.  Secondly,  the 
congenital  acholuric  icterus.  Minkowski  reported  eight  cases  in  three  genera- 
tions. The  jaundice  is  slight,  the  stools  are  not  clay  colored,  the  urine  has  no 
bile  pigment  but  contains  urobilin,  the  general  health  is  little  if  at  all  dis- 
turbed. Splenic  enlargement  is  a  marked  feature.  Many  eases  have  now  been 
reported  of  this  Minkowski  type,  nearly  all  in  family  groups,  but  Ohauffard 
has  met  with  a  case  without  lierL-ditary  basis  and  I  have  seen  at  least  one  case 
of  the  kind.  No  special  changes  have  been  found  in  the  liver  or  bile  passages. 
Thirdly,  a  group  of  cases  with  «ilargement  of  the  spleen  and  liver  and 
marked  constitutional  disturbances,  aniemia,  dworlitig  of  stature,  infantilism, 
and  slight  jaundice.  Cases  which  have  been  described  as  Hauot'a  cirrhosis 
have  occurred  in  two  or  three  members  of  a  family,  and  the  jaundice  has 
dated  from  early  childhood. 

Jaundice  has  been  described  in  connection  with  the  various  fevers,  malaria, 
yellow  fever,  and  Weil's  disease.  Two  special  affections  may  here  receive  con- 
sideration, ibe  icterus  of  the  new-bom  and  acute  yellow  atrophy. 


n.    ZOTZRUS  ITEOMATORUH 

New-bom  infants  are  liable  to  jaundice,  which  in  some  instances  rapidly 
IHwves  fatal.    A  mild  and  a  severe  fcwm  may  be  recognized. 

The  mild  or  physiological  icterus  of  the  new-hom  is  a  common  disease 
in  foundling  hospitals,  and  is  not  very  infrequent  in  private  practice.  In  900 
consecutive  births  at  the  Sioane  Maternity  icterus  was  noted  in  300  cases 
(Holt).  The  discoloration  appears  early,  usually  on  the  first  or  second  day, 
and  is  of  moderate  intensity.  The  urine  may  be  bite-stained  and  the  fseces 
colorlras.  The  nutrition  of  the  child  is  not  usually  disturbed,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  jaundice  disappears  within  two  weeks.  This  form  is 
never  fatal.  'Die  cause  of  this  jaundice  is  not  at  all  clear.  Some  have  attrib- 
uted it  to  stasis  in  the  smaller  bilc-ductf,  which  are  compressed  by  the  dis- 
tended radicals  of  the  portal  vein.  Others  hold  that  the  jaundice  is  due  to 
the  destruetioB  of  a  large  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  during  the  first 
few  days  after  birth. 

The  severe  form  of  icterus  in  the  new-bom  may  depend  upon  (a)  con- 
genital absence  of  the  common  or  hepatic  duct,  of  which  there  are  many 
instances  on  record;  (h)  congenital  syphilitic  hepatitis;  and  (c)  septic  poi- 
soning, associated  with  phlebitis  of  the  umbilical  vein.  This  is  a  severe  and 
fatal  form,  in  which  also  ha-morrhage  from  the  cord  may  occur. 

Curiously  enough,  in  contradistinction  to  other  forms,  the  brain  and 
cord  may  be  stained  yellow  iu  icterus  neonatorum,  sometimes  diffusely, 
more  rarely  in*  definite  foci  corresponding  to  the  ganglion  cells  which  have 
become  deeply  stained   (Schmorl). 
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in.  AOUTE  TELLOW  ATB0FH7 

(Malignant  Jaundice;  Icterus  Gravis) 

Definition. — An  acute  widespread  autolytic  necroaiB  of  the  liver  cells  of 
BQknowu  origin,  chaTacterized  by  jaundice,  toxteniia  and  a  reduction  in  the 
volume  of  the  liver. 

Etiology. — The  first  authentic  account  was  given  by  the  famoue  old  Paris 
doctor  Ballonius — sometimes  called  the  French  Hippocrates  (1538-1616). 
Bright  gave  a  good  description  in  1836.  It  ib  a  rare  disease,  as  among  28,000 
medical  cases  admitted  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  io  neariy  twenty-three 
years  there  were  only  three  cases.  It  varies  in  frequency  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  seems  to  be  more  rare  in  tlie  United  States  than  in  Germany  and 
England.  The  majority  of  cases  occur  between  the  tenth  and  the  fortieth 
year.  Rolleston  has  collected  22  cases  occurring  within  the  first  ten  years  of 
life. 

Recent  studies  have  thrown  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  the  subject;  we  now 
know  that  acute  necrosis  of  the  liver  occurs  under  many  conditions :  (n)  In  the 
infections,  syphilis,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  septiescniia,  these  necroses  may 
be  widespread.  (6)  Non-bacterial  poisons.  The  remarkable  delayed  chloro- 
form poisoning  is  a  hepatic  necrosis  resembling'  very  closely  acute  yellow 
atrophy.  PhosphoruB  produces  a  similar  condition,  and  possibly  mercury, 
(c)  Autogenous  poisons,  produced  in  connection  with  pregnancy  and  parturi- 
tion. The  ordinary  necrotic  foci  of  the  liver  in  pregnancy  are  the  same  kind 
but  less  in  degree  than  those  of  acute  yellow  atrophy. 

An  exaggeration  of  any  of  these  types  may  lead  to  a  clinical  condition 
which  we  call  acute  yellow  atrophy.  Its  association  with  pregnancy  is  re- 
markable. More  than  one-half  of  the  cases  occur  in  women,  and  in  a  large 
proportion  of  these  during  the  middle  or  latter  half  of  pregnancy.  The  dis- 
ease has  followed  a  profound  shock,  or  mental  emotion.  It  occurs  occasionally 
in  syphilis  and  other  acute  infections,  and  there  are  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  particularly  of  the  hypertrophic  form,  associated  with  diffuse  necrosis, 
intense  jaundice  and  toxiemia.  We  are  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  poisons,  bacterial  or  metabolic,  cause  this  widespread  necrosis. 

Xorbid  Anatomy. — Tlie  liver  is  greatly  reduced  in  size,  looks  thin  and 
flattened,  and  sometimes  does  not  reach  more  than  one-half  or  even  one-third 
of  its  normal  weight.  It  is  flabby  and  the  capsule  is  wrinkled.  Externally 
the  organ  has  a  greenish-yellow  color.  On  section  the  color  may  be  yellowish- 
brown,  yellowish-red,  or  mottled,  and  the  outlines  of  the  lobules  are  indistinct. 
The  yellow  and  dark-red  portions  represent  different  stages  of  the  same 
process — the  yellow  an  earlier,  the  red  a  more  advanced  stage.  The  organ 
may  cut  with  considerable  firmness.  Microscopically  the  liver-cells  are  seen 
in  all  stages  of  necrosis,  and  in  spots  appear  to  have  undergone  complete 
destruction,  leaving  a  fatty,  granular  debris  with  pigment  grains  and  crystals 
of  leucin  and  tjrosin.  Htemorrhflges  occur  between  the  liver-cells.  There  is 
a  cholangitis  of  the  smaller  biie-ducts.  Marchand,  MacCallum,  and  others 
have  described  regenerative  changes  in  the  cases  which  do  not  run  an  acute 
course. 
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The  other  organs  show  est^Bive  bile-staining,  and  there  are  i 
btemorrtiages.  Hie  kidneys  may  show  marked  granular  degeDeration  of  the 
epithelium,  and  usually  there  is  fatty  degeDeration  of  the  heart.  In  a  major- 
ity of  the  cases  the  spleen  is  enlarged. 

Symptoms.- — In  the  initial  stage  there  is  gastro-duodenal  catarrh,  and 
at  first  the  jaundice  is  thought  to  be  of  a  simple  nature.  In  some  instances 
this  laste  only  a  few  days,  in  others  two  or  three  weeks.  ThMi  severe  symp- 
toms set  in^ieadache,  delirium,  trembling  of  the  muscles,  and,  in  some 
instances,  convulsions.  Vomiting  is  a  constant  symptom,  and  blood  may  be 
brought  up.  Hsemorrhages  occur  into  the  skin  or  from  the  mucous  surfaces; 
in  pregnant  women  abortion  may  occur.  The  jaundice  usually  increases,  coma 
sets  in  and  gradually  deepens  until  death.  Tlie  body  temperature  is  variable; 
in  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  disease  runs  an  afebrile  course,  though  some- 
times  just  before  death  there  is  an  elevation.  In  some  instances,  however, 
there  has  been  marked  pyrexia.  The  pulse  is  usually  rapid,  the  tongue  coated 
.  and  dry,  and  the  patient  is  in  a  "typhoid  state."  There  may  be  complete 
obliteration  of  the  liver  dulness.  This  is  due  to  the  flabby  organ  falling  away 
from  the  abdominal  walls  and  allowing  the  intestinal  coils  to  take  its  place. 

The  urine  is  bile-stained  and  often  contaiilB  tube-casts.  Frequently  albu- 
minuria and  occasionally  albumosuria  occur.  Urea  is  markedly  diminished. 
There  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  present  as 
ammonia.  Herter  finds  it  may  be  increased  from  the  normal  2  to  5  per  cent, 
up  to  17  per  cent.  The  diminution  in  urea  ia  probably  partly  due  to  the  liver- 
cells  failing  to  manufacture  urea  from  ammonia,  but  it  may  also  be  in  part 
due  to  organic  acids  seizing  on  the  ammonia,  and  thus  preventing  the  forma- 
Uon  of  urea  out  of  the  basic  ammonia.  Lcucin  and  tyrosiu  are  not  constantly 
present;  of  23  cases  collected  by  Hunter,  in  9  neither  was  found;  in  10  both 
were  present;  in  3  tyrosin  only;  in  1  leucin  only.  The  present  view  is  that 
the  leucin  and  tyrosin  are  derived  from  the  liver-cells  themsf-Ives  as  a  result  of 
their  extensive  destruction.  In  the  majority  of  caws  no  bile  enters  the  intes- 
tines, and  the  stools  are  clay-colored.  Tlio  disease  is  almost  invariably  fatal. 
In  a  few  instances  recovery  has  been  noted.  I  saw  in  I-eube's  clinic,  at  Wiirz- 
burg,  a  case  which  was  convalescent. 

The  duration  and  the  type  of  the  disease  depend  upon  the  extent  and  the 
rapidity  of  progress  of  the  necrosis.  Cases  have  lasted  as  long  as  forty  days, 
white  death  has  occurred  as  early  as  the  second  day.  A  auh-acute  form  has 
been  described  by  Milne,  a  slow  necrosis  lasting  many  months,  associated  with 
jaundice— a  protracted  stage  from  which  recovery  is  possible  by  regeneration 
of  liver  tissue,  but  consecutive  cirrhosis  is  the  rule, 

Diagnoaia.— Jaundice  with  vomiting,  diminution  of  the  liver  volume,  de- 
lirium, and  the  presence  of  leucin  and  tyroein  in  the  urine,  form  a  character- 
istic and  unmistakable  group  of  symptoms.  Leucin  and  tyrosin  are  not, 
however,  distinctive.  They  may  be  present  in  cases  of  afel)rite  jaundice  with 
slight  enlargement  of  the  liver. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  any  sever*;  jaundice  may  be  associated  with 
intense  cerebral  symptoms.  The  clinical  features  in  certain  cases  of  hyper- 
trophic cirrhoais  are  almost  identical,  but  the  enlargement  of  the  liver,  the 
more  constant  occurrence  of  fever,  and  the  absence  of  leucin  and  tyrosin  arc 
distinguishing  signs.    FhosphoruB  poisoning  may  closely  simulate  acute  yellow 
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atrophy,  particularly  in  the  heemoirhages,  jaundice,  and  the  diminuUon,  in  the 
liver  volume,  but  the  gastric  symptoms  are  usually  more  marked,  and  leucin 
and  tyrosin  are  stated  not  to  occur  in  the  urine. 

Treatment. — No  known  remedies  have  any  influence  on  the  course  of  the 
disease.  Theoretically,  efforts  should  be  made  to  eliminate  the  toxins  before 
they  produce  their  degenerative  eflects  by  free  purgation  and  the  use  of  aub- 
cutaneous  and  intravenous  saline  injections.  Gastric  sedatives  may  be  used 
to  allay  the  distressing  vomiting. 

17.    ATFEOTIONS    OF    THE    BLOOD-VESSELS    OF    THE    LI7EB 


—On  the  post  mortem  table,  when  the  liver  looks  aneemic,  as  in 
the  fatty  or  amyloid  organ,  the  blood-vessels,  which  during  life  were  probably 
well  filled,  can  be  readily  injected.  There  are  no  symptoms  indicative  of  this 
condition. 

Hypereemia. — This  occurs  in  two  forms. 

(a)  Active  Hypkilsmia. — After  each  meal  the  rapid  absorption  by  the 
portal  vessels  induces  transient  congestion  of  the  organ,  which,  however,  is 
entirely  physiological ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  persons  who  persistently 
eat  and  drink  too  much  this  active  hypenemia  may  lead  to  functional  dis- 
turbance, or,  in  the  case  of  drinking  too  freely  of  alcohol,  to  organic  change. 
In  the  fevers  an  acute  hyperseniia  may  be  present. 

The  symptoms  of  active  hypereemia  are  indefinite.  Possibly  the  sense 
of  distress  or  fullness  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  so  often  metioned  by 
dyspeptics  and  by  those  who  eat  and  drink  freely,  may  be  due  to  this  cause. 
Tlierc  are  probably  diurnal  variations  in  the  volume  of  the  liver.  In  cir- 
rhosis with  enlargement  the  rapid  reduction  in  volume  after  a  copious  ham- 
orrhage  indicates  the  important  part  which  hypereemia  plays  even  in  organic 
troubles.  It  is  stated  that  suppression  of  the  menses  or  suppression  of  a 
hfemorrhoidal  flow  is  followed  by  hypereemia  of  the  liver.  Andrew  H.  Smith 
has  described  a  case  of  periodical  enlargement  of  the  liver. 

(b)  Passive  Conoestion. — This  is  much  more  common  and  results  from 
an  increase  of  pressure  in  the  efferent  vessels  or  sub-lohular  branches  of  the 
hepatic  veins.  Every  condition  leading  to  venous  stasis  in  the  right  heart 
at  once  affects  these  veins. 

In  chronic  valvular  diseuse,  in  emphysema,  cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  and  in 
intrathoracic  tumors  nu-chanical  congestion  occurs  and  finally  leads  to  very 
definite  changes.  The  liver  is  enlarged,  firm,  and  of  a  deep-rod  color;  the 
hepatic  vessels  are  greatly  engorged,  particularly  the  central  vein  in  each  lob- 
ule and  its  adjacent  capillaries.  On  section  the  organ  presents  a  peculiar 
mottled  appearance,  owing  to  the  deeply  congested  hepatic  and  the  antemic 
portal  territories;  hence  the  term  nutmeg  which  has  been  given  to  this  condi- 
tion. Gradually  the  distention  of  the  central  capillaries  reaches  such  a  grade 
that  atrophy  of  the  intervening  liver-cells  is  induced.  Brown  pigment  is 
deposited  about  the  centre  of  the  lobules  and  the  connective  tissue  is  greatly 
increased.  In  this  cyanotic  induration  or  cardiac  liver  the  organ  is  large  in 
the  early  stage,  but  later  it  may  become  contracted.  Occasionally  in  this  form 
the  connective  tissue  is  increased  about  the  lobules  as  well,  but  the  process 
usually  extends  from  the  sub-lobular  and  central  veins. 
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The  HymptoniB  of  this  fonii  are  not  always  to  Ih.>  t)L'|)arated  from  thoeo 
iif  the  associated  conditions.  Gastro-intestinal  catarrh  in  usually  pieeent  and 
hicmateniesis  may  occur.  The  portal  obstruction  in  advanced  cases  leads  to 
»BciteB,  which  may  precede  the  development  of  general  dropsy.  ITiere  is  often 
slight  jaundice,  the  stools  may  be  clay-colored,  and  the  urine  contains  bile- 
pigment. 

On  examination  the  organ  is  found  to  be  increased  in  size.  It  may  be  a 
full  hand's  breadth  below  the  costal  margin  and  tender  on  pressure.  It  is  in 
fliis  c(«)ditiMi  particularly  that  we  meet  with  pulsation  of  the  liver.  We  must 
diBtinguish  the  coraniuuieafed  throbbing  of  the  heart,  which  is  very  common, 
from  the  heaving,  diffuse  impulse  due  to  regurgitation  into  the  hepatic  veins, 
in  which,  when  one  liand  is  upon  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  other  upon 
tlie  right  side  at  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  the  whole  liver  can  be  felt  to  dilate 
with  each  impulse. 

The  indications  for  treatment  in  passive  hy])era!mia  are  to  restore  the 
balance  of  the  circulation  and  to  unload  the  engorged  portal  veBScls.  In  canes 
of  intense  hyiwriemia  18  or  ao  ounces  of  blood  may  l>e  directly  aspirated  from 
the  liver,  as  advised  by  fleorge  Hurley  and  practiced  by  uiauy  Anglo-Indian 
physicians.  Good  results  somctiiues  follow  this  hei>ato-phlehotomy.  The 
prompt  relief  and  marked  reduction  in  the  volume  of  the  organ  which  follow 
an  attack  of  hKinatemesis  or  bleeding  from  piles  suggest  this  practice.  Salts 
administered  by  Matthew  Hay's  method  deplete  the  jwrtal  system  freely  and 
thoroughly.  As  a  rule,  the  treatment  must  be  that  of  the  condition  with 
which  it  is  associated. 

Diseases  of  the  Portal  Vein. — (a)  Thrombosis;  Adhesive  Pylephlebi- 
tis.— Coagulation  of  blood  in  the  portal  vein  is  met  with  in  cirrhosis,  in 
syphilis  of  the  liver,  invasion  of  the  vein  by  cancer,  proliferative  perito- 
nitis involving  the  gastro-hepatic  ouientum,  perforation  of  the  vein  by  gall- 
stones, and  occasionally  follows  sclerosis  of  the  walls  of  the  [lortal  vein  or 
of  its  branches.  In  rare  instances  a  complete  collateral  circulation  is  estab- 
lished, the  thrombus  undergoes  the  usual  change,  and  ultimately  tlie  vein  is 
represented  by  a  fibrous  c<ird,  a  condition  which  has  Ixxn  called  pylepMebttix 
adhesiva.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  which  I  dissected  tlie  portal  vein  was  ropre- 
ecnted  by  a  narrow  fibrous  cord;  the  collateral  circulation,  which  must  have 
been  com]>letely  established  for  years,  ultimately  failed,  ascites  and  htcmate- 
mesie  au])crven('d  and  rapidly  jiroved  fatal.  The  diagnosis  of  obstruction  of 
the  portal  vein  can  raroly  he  made.  A  suggestive  symptom,  however,  is  a 
sudden  onset  of  the  moft  intense  engorgement  of  the  branches  <»f  the  portal 
system,  leading  to  ha'niatemesi^,  iiiehena,  ascites,  ami  swelling  of  the  spleen. 

Infarcts  aro  not  common  in  the  liver  and  may  I>e  either  aniemic  or  haitmor- 
rhagtc.  They  are  met  with  in  obstruction  of  the  portal  vessels,  or  of  the  portal 
and  hepatic  veins  at  the  same  time,  occasionally  in  disease  of  the  hepatic  ar- 
tery, 

(6)  SupprK.\riVK  I'VLBDiLEitiTib  will  be  considered  in  the  section  on 
abscess. 

Afleotiona  of  the  hepatic  vein  are  extremely  rare.  Dilatation  occurs  in 
cases  of  chronic  enlargement  of  the  right  heart,  from  whatever  cause  pro- 
duced.   Emboli  occasionally  pass  from  the  right  auricle  into  the  hepatic  veins. 

Stenosis  of  the  orifices  of  the  hepatic  veins  may  occur  as  a  primary  lesion 
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with  a  Ppwial  syndrome  whicli  has  Iifcn  described  by  Craven  Itoore — a  ]iro- 
grrpsive  enlargement-  of  the  liver,  signs  of  involvement  of  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  and  aecitCH, 

Hepatic  Artery. — Enlargement  of  this  vessel  is  noon  in  cases  of  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver.  It  may  bo  the  seat  of  extensive  sclero«is.  Aneurism  of  the 
hepntic  artery  is  rare,  but  instancos  are  on  record,  and  will  l)e  referred  to  in 
the  section  on  arteries. 

V.     DISEASES   OF   THE  BILE-PASSAGES  AND   OAIX-BLADDEB 

I.     ACUTE    CATABBH    OP    THE    BILR-DUCTS 
(Cniarrlml  Jaundice) 

Definition. — .Taundico  due  to  swelling  and  ol>strnetion  of  the  terminal  por- 
tion of  the  cominon  duct 

Etiolo^. — (ieniTfil  ciitnrrhal  inflammation  of  the  bile-duets  is  usually  as- 
gociatf<l  witli  gall-stones.  The  catarrhal  process  now  under  consideration  is 
probably  always  an  extension  of  a  gastro-duodenal  catarrh,  and  the  prooens  is 
most  intense  in  the  pars  iniestinalis  of  the  duet,  which  projects  into  the  duo- 
dennm.  The  mucous  membrane  is  swollen,  and  a  plug  of  inspissated  mucus 
fills  the  diverticulum  of  Vater,  and  the  narrower  portion  just  at  the  orilice, 
completely  obstrneting  the  outflow  of  bite.  It  is  not  known  how  widespread 
this  catarrh  is  in  the  hile-passagos,  and  whether  it  really  passes  np  the  duets. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  irossiblc  to  have  a  catarrh  of  the  finer  ducts  within  the 
liver,  which  some  French  writers  think  may  initiate  the  attack,  but  the  evi- 
dence for  this  is  not  strong,  and  it  seems  more  likely  that  tlie  terminal  por- 
tion of  the  duet  is  always  first  involved.  In  the  only  instance  which  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  post  mortem  the  orifice  was  plugged  with  in- 
spissated mucus,  the  common  and  iiepatic  ducts  were  slightly  distended  and 
contained  a  bile-tinged,  not  a  clear,  mucus,  and  there  were  no  observable 
changes  in  the  mucosa  of  the  ducts. 

This  catarrhal  or  simple  jaundice  results  from  the  following  .causes: 
(a)  Duodenal  catarrh,  in  whatever  way  produced,  most  commonly  following 
an  attack  of  indigestion.  It  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  young  persons, 
bnt  may  occnr  at  any  age,  and  may  follow  not  only  errors  in  diet,  but  also 
cold,  exposure,  and  malaria,  as  well  as  the  conditions  associated  with  portal 
obstruction,  chronic  heart-disease,  and  Bright's  disease.  (6)  Emotional  dis- 
turbances may  Im'  followed  hy  jaundice,  which  is'  believed  to  he  due  to  catar- 
rhal Bwelling.  f'awK  of  this  kind  are  rare  and  the  anatomical  condition  ia 
unknown,  (r)  Simple  or  catarrhal  jaundice  may  occur  in  epidemic  form, 
(d)  Catarrhal  jaundice  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  infectious  fevers,  such  as 
pneumonia  and  tv|)hoid  fever.  The  nature  of  acute  catarrhal  jaundice  is 
still  unknown.  It  may  possibly  be  an  nente  infection.  In  favor  of  this 
view  are  the  occurrence  in  epidemic  form  and  the  presence  of  slight  fever. 
The  spleen,  however,  is  not  often  enlarged.  In  only  4  ont  of  23  eases  was  it 
palpable. 

SymptomB. — There  may  be  neither  pain  nor  distress,  and  the  patient's 
friends  may  first  notice  the  yellow  tint,  or  (he  patient  himself  may  observe  it 
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Id  the  looking-glass.  In  other  instancee  there  are  dyspeptic  ayraptomB  and 
uneasy  sensations  in  the  hepatic  region  or  pains  in  the'  back  and  limbs.  In 
the  epidemic  form  the  onset  may  be  more  severe,  with  headache,  chill,  and 
vomiting.  Fever  is  rarely  present,  though  the  temperature  may  reach  101 
degrees,  sometimes  lOS  degrees.  All  the  signs  of  ohstnictive  jaundice  already 
mentioned  are  present,  the  stools  are  day-colored,  and  the  urine  contains  bile- 
pigment.  The  akin  has  a  bright-yellow  tint;  the  greenish,  bronzed  color  is 
never  seen  in  the  simple  form.  I  have  once  seen  spider  angiomata  on  the  face 
in  catarrhal  jaundice.  They  disappeared  in  a  few  months.  The  pulse  may  be 
normal,  but  occasionally  it  is  remarkably  slow,  and  may  fall  to  40  or  30  beats 
in  the  minute,  and  the  respirations  to  as  low  as  8  per  minute.  Sleepiness,  too, 
may  be  present.  The  liver  may  be  normal  in  size,  but  is  usually  slightly  en- 
larged, and  the  edge  can  be  felt  below  the  costal  margin.  Occasionally  the 
enlargement  is  more  marked.  As  a  rule  the  gall-bladder  can  not  be  felt.  The 
spleen  may  be  increased  in  size.  The  duratitin  of  the  disease  is  from  four  to 
eight  weeks.  There  are  mild  cases  in  which  the  jaundice  disappears  within 
two  weeks ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  persist  for  three  months  or  even  longer. 
The  stools  should  be  carefully  watched,  for  they  give  the  first  intimation  of 
removal  of  the  obstruction. 

Dia^osia. — This  is  rarely  difficult.  The  onset  in  young,  comparatively 
healthy  persons,  the  moderate  grade  of  icterus,  the  absence  of  emaciation  or 
■of  evidences  of  cirrhosis  or  cancer  usually  make  the  diagnosis  easy.  Cases 
which  persist  for  two  or  three  months  cause  uneasiness,  as  the  suspicion  is 
aroused  that  it  may  be  more  than  simple  catarrh.  The  absence  of  pain,  tlie 
negative  character  of  the  phy.sieal  examination,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
general  nutrition  are  the  points  in  favor  of  simple  jaundice.  There  are 
inataneos  in  which  time  alone  can  determine  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  The 
possibility  of  Weil's  disease  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  anomalous  types. 

Treatment.— The  diet  should  be  simple  and  the  fats  restricted.  Measures 
should  be  used  to  allay  the  gastric  catarrh,  if  it  is  present.  A  dose  of  calomel 
may  be  given,  and  the  bowels  kept  open  subsequently  by  salines.  The  patient 
should  not  be  violently  purged.  Bismuth  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  may  be 
given,  and  the  patient  should  drink  freely  of  the  alkaline  mineral  waters,  of 
which  Vichy  is  the  best.  Irrigation  of  the  large  bowel  with  cold  wat<'r  may 
be  practiced.  The  cold  is  supposed  to  excite  peristalsis  of  the  gall-bladder  and 
ducts,  and  thus  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  the  mucus. 

II.    CHRONIC  CATARRHAL   ANOIOCHOLITIS 

This  may  possibly  occur  also  as  a  sequel  of  the  acute  catarrh.  I  have  never 
met  with  an  instance,  however,  in  which  a  chronic,  persistent  jaundice  could 
be  attributed  to  this  cause.  A  chronic  catarrh  always  accompanies  obstruc- 
tion in  the  common  duct,  whether  by  gall-stones,  malignant  disease,  stricture. 
or  external  pressure.    There  are  two  groups  of  cases: 

With  Complete  Obitrnotion  of  the  Commoa  Snot. — In  this  form  the  bile- 
passages  are  greatly  dilated,  the  common  duct  may  reach  the  size  of  the  thumb 
or  larger,  there  is  usually  dilatation  of  the  gall-bladder  and  of  the  ducts  within 
the  liver.  The  contents  of  the  ducts  and  of  the  gall-bladder  are  a  clear,  color- 
less mucus.     TTie  mucosa  may  be  everywhere  smooth  and  not  swollen.     The . 
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clea;  mucuB  it>  usually  eterile.  The  patientB  are  the  subjects  of  chronic  jauD- 
dice,  usually  without  fever. 

With  Incomplete  ObBtmotion  of  th«  Daot — There  is  pressure  on  the  duct 
or  there  are  gall-etones,  aingle  or  multiple,  in  the  common  duct  or  id  the 
diverticulum  of  Vater.  The  bile-pasBages  are  not  so  much  dilated,  and  the 
conteala  are  a  bile-atainod,  turbid  mucus.  The  gall-bladder  la  rarely  much 
dilated.    Id  a  majority  of  all  cases  stones  are  found  in  it. 

The  symptoms  of  this  type  of  catarrhal  angiocholitis  are  sometimes  very 
distinctive.  With  it  is  associated  most  frequently  the  BO*called  hepatic  inter- 
mittent fever,  recurring  attacks  of  chills,  fever,  and  sweats.  It  J8  most  impor- 
tant to  bear  in  mind  that  the  chills,  fever,  and  sweats  do  not  necessarily  mean 
suppuration. 

III.    SUPPURATIVE   AND   TILCEBATTVE  ANGIOCHOLITIB 

The  condition  is  a  diffuse,  purulent  angiocholitis  involving  the  larger  and 
smaller  ducts.  In  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases  there  is  associated  suppura- 
tive disease  of  the  gall-bladder. 

Etiology.— It  is  the  most  serious  of  the  sequels  of  gall-stones.  Occa- 
sionally a  diffuse  suppurative  angiocholitis  follows  the  acute  infectious  chole- 
cystitis; this,  however,  is  rare,  since  fortunately  in  the  latter  condition  the 
cystic  duct  is  usually  occluded.  Cancer  of  the  duct,  or  foreign  bodies,  such  as 
lumbricoids  or  fish  bones,  are  occasional  causes.  There  may  be  extension  from 
a  suppurative  pylephlebitis.  In  rare  instances  suppurative  cholangitis  occurs 
in  the  acute  infections,  as  pneumonia  and  influenza. 

The  common  duct  is  greatly  dilated  and  may  reach  the  size  of  the  index 
finger  or  the  thumb ;  the  walls  are  thickened,  and  there  may  be  fistulous  com- 
munications with  the  stomach,  colon,  or  duodenum.  The  hepatic  ducts  and 
their  exteuEions  in  the  liver  are  diluted  and  contain  pus  mixed  with  bile.  On 
section  of  the  liver  small  abscesses  arc  seen,  which  correspond  to  the  dilated 
suppurating  ducts.  The  gall-bladder  is  usually  distended,  full  of  pns,  and 
with  adhesions  to  the  neighboring  parts,  or  it  may  have  perforated. 

Symptomi. — The  symptoms  of  suppurative  cholangitis  are  usually  very 
severe.  A  previous  history  of  gall-atones,  the  development  of  a  septic  fever,  the 
swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  liver,  the  enlargement  of  the  gall-bladder,  and 
the  Icucocrtosis  are  suggestive  features.  Jaundice  is  always  present,  but  is 
variable.  In  some  cases  it  is  very  intense,  in  others  it  is  slight.  There  may 
be  very  little  pain.  There  are  progressive  emaciation  and  loss  of  strength.  In 
a  recent  case  parotitis  developed  on  the  left  side,  which  subsided  without  sup- 
puration. 

Ulceration,  stricture,  perforation,  and  flstulK  of  the  bile-passages  will  be 
considered  with  gall-stones. 

IV.  ACUTE  INPECTI0D8  CHOLECYBTmS 
Etiology. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder  is  usually  due  to  bac< 
terial  invasion,  with  or  without  the  presence  of  gall-stoneB.  Three  varieties  or 
grades  may  be  recognized :  the  catarrhal,  the  suppurative,  and  the  phlegmo- 
nous. The  condition  is  very  serious,  difficult  to  diagnose,  often  fatal,  and  may 
require  for  its  relief  prompt  surgical  intervention. 
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Acute  non-calculous  cholecvstjliij  is  a  result  of  bacterial  invasion.  "He 
colon  bacillus,  the  typhoid  bacillus,  the  pneumococciiR  and  staphylococci  and 
streptococci  have  been  the  organit-nis  moat  often  found.  The  frequency  of 
gall-bladder  infection  in  the  fevers  is  a  point  already  referred  to,  particularly 
in  typhoid  fever. 

The  association  of  appendix;  lesionB  with  cholecystitis  ie  interesting,  fully 
69  per  cent,  at  the  Mayo  clinic;  but  this  is  not  surjirising  in  view  of  studies 
which  show  a  normal  appendix  to  lie  a  rarity.  Tliere  are  indications,  however, 
tluit  chronic  cbauj-i's  in  this  organ  may  refle.\ly  disturb  the  mechanism  of  the 
secretion,  ctorage,  and  outflow  of  bile. 

Condition  of  the  Gall-bladder. — The  organ  is  nsnally  distended  and  the 
walls  tense.  Adhesions  may  have  formed  with  the  colon  or  the  omentum.  In 
the  acute  stage  the  mucous  membrane  is  swollen  and  the  amount  of  mucin 
increased.  As  the  process  continues  the  mucosa  becomes  thickened,  the  epithe- 
lium desquamates,  tliere  are  areas  of  necrosis,  and  the  villi  may  be  much 
hypertrophied  and  stand  out,  giving  a  strawberry  appearance.  With  the 
obstruction  of  the  duct  and  jivogenic  infection  there  may  be  acute  necrotic 
eholi-cystitia,  with  rajiid  iterforatron,  or  a  more  chronic  purulent  cliolecystitis 
— empyema  of  tlie  gaU-iiindder, 

Symptonu. — Severe  paroxysmal  pain  is,  as  a  rule,  the  first  indication,  most 
commonly  in  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen  in  the  region  of  the  liver.  It 
may  be  in  the  epigastrium  or  low  down  in  the  region  of  the  appendix. 
"Nausea,  vomiting,  rise  of  pulse  and  tem]>erature,  prostration,  distention  of 
the  abdomen,  rigidity,  general  tenderness  becoming  localized"  usually  follow 
(Eichardson).  In  this  form,  without  gall-stones,  jaundice  is  not  often  prc&- 
ent.  The  local  tendemesg  is  extreme,  hut  it  may  be  deceptive  in  its  situation. 
Associated  probably  with  the  adhesion  and  inflammatory  processes  between 
the  gall-bladder  and  the  bowel  are  the  intestinal  symptoms,  and  there  may  be 
complete  stoppage  of  gas  and  fseces;  indeed,  the  operation  for  acute  ohatruo- 
tion  has  been  performed  in  several  cases.  The  distended  gall-bladder  may 
sometimes  be  felt.    As  a  sequel  there  may  be  purulent  distention  or  empyema. 

Diagnoaii. — The  diagoogis  is  by  no  means  easy.  The  symptoms  may  not 
indicate  the  section  of  the  abdomen  involved.  Appendicitis  may  be  diagnosed ; 
or  acute  intestinal  obstruction.  The  history  of  the  cases  is  often  a  valuable 
guide.  Occurring  during  the  convalescence  from  typhoid  fi'ver,  after  pneu- 
monia, or  in  a  patient  with  previous  cholecyntitis,  such  a  group  of  symptoms 
as  mentioned  w<iu!d  l>e  highly  suggestive.  The  differentiation  of  the  variety 
of  the  cholecystitis  can  not  \>e  made.  In  the  acute  suppurative  and  jihleg- 
inonous  forms  the  symptoms  are  usually  more  severe,  perforation  is  very  apt 
to  occur,  with  local  or  general  peritonitis,  and  unless  operative  measures  are 
undertaken  death  ensues. 

There  is  an  acute  cholecystitis,  probably  an  infective  form,  in  which  the 
patient  has  recurring  attacks  of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder.  The 
diagnosis  of  gall-stones  is  made,  but  an  operation  shows  simply  an  enlarged 
gall-bladder  filled  with  mucus  and  hile,  and  the  mucous  mcnihrane  perhaps 
swollen  and  inflamed.  In  some  of  these  cases  gall-stones  may  have  been  prc^ 
cnt  and  have  passed  before  the  operation. 

Treatment.— In  the  milder  catarrhal  forms  the  inflammation  subsides 
spontaneously;  in  severer  form  operation  is  indicated  and  tbe  results  are  ex- 
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cellest.     Of  675  cbolec^stectoniiee  at  the  Mayo  clinic  there  were  ooly  eeven- 
teen  deaths. 

V.    CANCER   OF   THE  BILB-PASSAOBS 

Incidence. — Of  3,908  operations  on  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary  passagefi, 
in  85  or  S.l  per  cent  cancer  was  found  (Mayo).  It  is  more  common  in 
women,  3  to  1  (Musser),  and  in  three-fourths  of  the  eases  gall-stones  are  or 
lave  been  present.    The  fundus  of  the  bladder  is  usually  attacked  first. 

Symptoma. — When  the  digease  involves  the  gall-bladder,  a  tumor  can  be 
detected  estcnding  diagonally  downward  and  inward  toward  the  navel,  variable 
in  size,  occaBionally  very  large,  due  either  to  great  distention  of  the  gall- 
I'liukler  or  to  involvement  of  contiguous  parts.  It  is  usually  yery  firm  and 
hard. 

Among  the  important  symptoms  are  jaundice,  which  was  present  in  69 
per  cent,  of  Musser's  cases;  pain,  often  of  great  severity  and  paroxysmal  in 
character.  The  pain  and  tenderness  on  pressure  persist  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  paroxysmal  attacks.  There  is  loss  of  weight,  sometimes  fever  and 
sweats.  When  the  iiver  Incomes  involved  the  picture  is  that  of  carcinoma  of 
the  organ. 

Primary  malignant  disease  in  the  biU-ductn  is  less  common,  and  rarely 
forms  tumors  that  can  be  felt  externally.  The  tumor  is  usually  in  the  com- 
mon duct,  57  of  80  cases  collected  by  Kollc^ton.  There  is  usually  an  early, 
intense,  and  persistent  jaundice.  The  ^all-bladder  is  usually  enlarged  in 
obstruction  of  the  common  duct  by  malignant  disease.  The  dilated  gall- 
lladder  may  rupture  At  best  the  diagnosis  is  very  doubtful,  unless  cleared 
up  by  an  exploratory  operation.  A  very  interesting  form  of  malignant  dis- 
ease of  the  ducts  is  that  which  involves  the  diverticulum  of  Vater,  Rolleeton 
has  collected  IC  cases. 

VI.    STENOSIS   AND   OBSTRUCTION   OP  THE  BILE-DUCTS 

Stenosis, — Stenosis  or  complete  occlusion  may  follow  ulceration,  most  com- 
monly after  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone.  In  these  instances  the  obstruction  is 
usually  aituated  low  down  in  the  common  duct.  Instances  are  extremely  rare. 
Foreign  bodies,  such  as  the  seeds  of  various  fruits,  may  enter  the  duct,  and 
occasionally  round  worms  crawl  into  it.  Liver-fiukes  and  echinococci  are  rare 
causes  of  obstruction  in  man, 

Obstrnction. — Obstruction  by  pressure  from  without  is  more  frequent 
Cancer  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  less  often  a  chronic  interstitial  inflamma- 
tion, may  compress  the  terminal  portion  of  the  duct;  rarely,  cancer  of  the 
pylonis.  Secondary  involvement  of  the  lyniph-glands  of  the  liver  is  a  common 
cause  of  occlusion  of  the  duct,  and  is  met  with  in  many  cases  of  cancer  of  the 
stomach  and  other  al>dominal  organs.  Bare  causes  of  obstruction  are  aneu- 
rism of  a  branch  of  the  cieliac  axis  of  the  aorta,  and  pressure  of  very  large 
abdominal  tumors. 

Symptoms, — The  symptoms  produced  are  those  of  chronic  obstructive 
jaundice.  At  first,  the  liver  is  enlarged,  but  in  chronic  cases  it  may  be  re- 
duced in  size,  and  be  found  of  a  deeply  bronzed  color.  The  hepatic  inteiv 
mittent  fever  is  not  often  associated  with  complete  occlusion  of  the  duct  from 
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any  cause,  but  it  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  chronic  obstruction  by  gall* 
stonee.  Permanent  occlusion  of  the  duct  terminates  in  death.  In  a  majority 
of  the  cases  the  conditions  which  lead  to  the  obetruction  are  in  themselves 
fatal.  The  liver,  which  is  not  necessarily  enlarged,  presents  a  moderate  grade 
of  cirrhosis.    Cases  of  cicatricial  occlusion  may  lait  for  years. 

DiAONoais. — A  history  of  colic,  jaundice  of  varying  intensity,  paroxysms 
of  pain,  and  intermittent  fever  point  to  gall-stones.  In  cancerous  obstruction 
the  tumor  mass  can  sometimes  be  felt  in  the  epigastric  region.  In  cases  in 
which  the  lymph-glands  in  the  transverse  fissure  are  cancerous  the  primary 
disease  may  be  in  the  pelvic  organs  or  the  rectum,  or  there  may  be  a  limited 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  which  has  not  given  any  symptonts.  In  these  eases  the 
examination  of  the  other  lymphatic  glands  may  be  of  value.  Involvement  of 
the  clavicular  groups  of  lymph-glands  may  also  be  serviceable  in  diagnosis. 
The  gall-bladder  is  usually  enlarged  in  obstruction  of  the  common  duct,  ex- 
cept in  the  cases  of  gall-stones  {Courvoisier's  law).  Great  and  progressive  en- 
largement of  the  liver  with  jaundice  and  moderate  continued  fever  is  more 
commonly  met  with  in  cancer. 

Congenital  Oblitentioii  of  the  Bnoti. — John  Thomson,  in  1892,  collected 
49  cases  and  studied  the  condition  thoroughly.  C.  P.  Howard  and  Wolbach, 
reviewing  the  recent  literature,  bring  the  cases  up  to  76,  exclusive  of  those 
associated  with  syphilis.  Jaundice  sets  in  early,  but  may  be  delayed  for  ten 
or  twelve  days,  and  is  progressive  and  deep.  Hsemorrhages  in  the  skin,  from 
the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  and  from  the  umbilical  cord  have  occurred  in  fully 
60  per  cent.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  cases  die  within  the  first  month,  a  few 
live  on  for  five  or  six  months,  but  rarely  as  long  as  the  tenth  or  twelfth. 

Thomson  regards  congenital  malformation  as  the  chief  cause,  others  arc 
due  to  cholangitis  and  a  few  to  congenital  cirrhosis  of  the  Uvcr. 
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No  chapter  in  medicine  is  more  interesting  than  that  which  deals  with  the 
questi<m  of  gall-etonee.  Few  aflections  present  so  many  points  for  study — 
chemical,  bacteriological,  pathological,  and  clinical.  The  past  few  years  have 
seen  a  great  advance  in  our  knowledge  in  two  directions:  First,  as  to  the 
mode  of  formation  of  the  stones,  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  surgical  treatment  of 
the  cases. 

Origfin  of  Oall-itones. — Two  important  points  with  reference  to  the  for- 
mation of  calculi  in  the  bile-passages  were  brought  out  by  Naunyn :  (a)  Thu 
origin  of  the  cholesterin  of  the  bile,  as  well  as  of  the  lime  salts  from  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  biliary  passages,  particularly  when  infiamed;  and  (b) 
the  remarkable  association  of  micro-organisms  with  gall-etones.  It  is  state<l 
that  Bristowe  first  noticed  the  origin  of  cholesterin  in  the  gall-bladder  itself. 
but  Nannyn's  observations  showed  that  both  the  cholesterin  and  the  lime  were 
in  great  part  a  production  of  the  mucosa  of  the  gall-bladder  and  of  the  bile- 
ducts,  particularly  when  in  a  condition  of  catarrhal  inflammation  excited  by 
the  presence  of  microbes.  According  to  the  views  of  this  author,  the  lithoge- 
nous  catarrh  (which,  by  the  way,  is  quite  an  old  idea)  modifies  materially  the 
chemical  constitution  of  the  bile  and  favors  the  deposition  about  epithelial 
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debris  and  bacteria  of  the  insoluble  salts  of  lime  in  combination  vith  the  bili- 
rubin. Welch  and  others  have  demonstrated  the  presence  of  micro-organisms 
in  the  centre  of  gall-stones.  Three  additional  points  of  interest  may  be  re- 
ferred to: 

First,  the  demonstration  that  the  gall-bladder  is  a  peculiarly  favorable 
habitat  for  micro-organiBms.  TTie  colon  bacilli,  staphylococci,  streptococci, 
pneumococci,  and  the  typhoid  bacilli  have  all  been  found  here  under  varying 
conditions  of  the  bile.  A  remarkable  fact  is  the  length  of  time  that  they  may 
live  in  the  gall-bladder,  as  was  first  demonstrated  by  Blachstein  in  Welch's 
laboratory.  The  typhoid  bacillus  has  been  isolated  in  pure  culture  20  or  30 
years  after  an  attack. 

Secondly,  the  experimental  production  of  gall-stones  has  been  successfully 
accomplished  by  Gilbert  and  Fournier  by  injecting  micro-organisms  into  the 
gall-bladder  of  animals. 

Thirdly,  the  association  of  gall-stones  with  the  specific  fevers.  Bemheim, 
in  1889,  first  called  attention  to  the  frequency  of  gall-stone  attacks  after 
typhoid. 

While  it  is  probable  that  a  lithogenous  catarrh,  induced  by  micro-organ- 
isms, is  the  most  important  single  factor,  there  are  other  accessory  causes  of 
great  moment. 

Country. — Gall-stones  are  less  frequent  in  the  United  States  than  in  Ger- 
many, 6,94  to  12  per  cent.  (Mosher).  They  are  less  common  in  England  than 
on  the  Continent. 

Age. — -Nearly  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  occur  in  persons  above  forty 
years  of  age.  They  are  rare  under  twenty-five.  They  have  been  met  with  in 
the  new-bom,  and  in  infants  (John  Thomson). 

Sex. — Three-fourths  of  the  cases  occur  in  women.  Pregnancy  has  an  im- 
portant influence.  Naunyn  states  that  90  per  cent,  of  women  with  gall-stones 
have  borne  children. 

All  conditions  which  favor  stagrmtion  of  btle  in  the  gall-bladder  predispose 
to  the  formation  of  stones.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  corset-wearing, 
enteroptosis,  nephroptosis,  and  occupations  requiring  a  "leaning  forward" 
position.  Lack  of  exercise,  sedentary  ■  occupations,  particularly  when  com- 
bined with  over-indulgence  in  food,  constipation,  and  depressing  mental  emo- 
tions are  also  to  be  regarded  as  favoring  circumstances.  The  belief  prevailed 
formerly  that  there  was  a  lithiac  diathesis  closely  allied  to  that  of  gout. 

Physical  Characters  of  Gall-stones.— They  may  be  single,  in  which  case 
the  stone  is  usually  ovoid  and  may  attain  a  very  large  size.  Instances  are  on 
record  of  gall-Btones  measuring  more  than  5  inches  in  length.  They  may  be 
extremely  numerous,  ranging  from  a  score  to  several  hundreds  or  even  several 
thousands,  in  which  case  the  stones  are  very  small.  When  moderately  numer- 
ous, they  show  signs  of  mutual  pressure  and  have  a  polygonal  form,  with 
smooth  facets;  occasionally,  however,  five  or  six  gall-stones  of  medium  size 
are  met  with  in  the  bladder  which  are  round  or  ovoid  and  without  facets. 
They  are  sometimes  mulbcrrj'-shaped  and  very  dark,  consisting  largely  of  bile- 
pigments.  Again  there  are  small,  black  calculi,  rough  and  irregular  in  shape, 
and  varying  in  sine  from  grains  of  sand  to  small  shot.  These  are  sometimes 
known  as  gall-sand.  On  section,  a  calculus  contains  a  nucleus,  which  consists 
of  bile-pigment,  rarely  a  foreign  body.     The  greater  portion  of  th«  titone  is 
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made  up  of  cliok'Bteriii,  which  may  form  the  entire  calculus  and  in  arranged 
in  coDcentric  laminee  showing  also  radiating  lines.  Salts  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, bile  acids,  fatty  acids,  and  traces  of  iron  and  copper  are  also  found  in 
them.  Most  gall-stones  consist  of  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  cholcaterin,  in 
either  the  amorphous  or  the  crystailine  form.  As  above  stated,  it  is  sometimes 
pure,  but  more  commonly  it  is  mixed  with  the  bile-pigment.  The  outer  layer 
of  the  stone  is  usually  harder  and  brownish  in  color. 

Seat  of  Formation. — Within  the  liver  itself  calculi  are  occasionally  found, 
hut  are  here  usually  small  and  not  abundant,  and  in  the  form  of  ovoid,  green- 
iah-black  grains.  A  large  majority  of  all  calculi  are  formed  within  tlie  gall- 
hiadder.  The  stones  in  the  larger  ductahave  usnally  had  their  origin  in  the 
gall-bladder. 

Symptoms. — In  a  number  of  cases  gallstones  cause  no  symptoms.  Tlie 
gall-bladder  will  tolerate  the  presence  of  large  numbers  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time,  and  post  mortem  examinations  show  that  they  are  present  in 
25  per  cent,  of  all  women  over  sixty  years  of  age  (Naunyn),  Moynihan  claims 
that  in  most  cases  there  are  early  symptoms — a  sense  of  fullness,  weight,  and 
Oppression  in  the  epigastrium;  a  catch  in  the  breath,  a  feeling  of  faintness 
or  nausea,  and  a  chilliness  after  eating.  Attacks  of  indigestion  arc  common, 
and  it  is  important  to  remember  that  persistent  gastric  symptoms  arc  often 
due  to  gall-stones.    I  have  seen  two  cases  with  obstinate  attacks  of  urticaria. 

The  main  symptoms  of  cholelithiasis  may  be  divided  into  (1)  the  aseptic, 
mechanical  accidents  in  consequence  of  migration  of  the  stone  or  of  obstruc- 
tion, either  in  the  ducts  or  in  the  intestines;  (2)  the  septic,  infectlouH  acci- 
dents, either  local  (the  angiocholitig  and  cholecystitis  with  empyema  of  th- 
gall-bladder,  and  the  fistula!  and  abscess  of  the  liver  and  infection  of  tlic 
neighboring  parts)  or  general,  the  biliary  fever  and  the  secondary  visceral 
lesions. 

Bri.iARY  Colic. — Gall-atones  may  become  engaged  in  the  cystic  or  the 
common  duet  without  producing  pain  or  severe  symptoms.  More  commonly 
the  passage  of  a  stone  excites  the  violent  symptoms  known  as  biliary  colic.  The 
attack  sets  in  abruptly  with  agonizing  pain  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region, 
which  radiates  to  the  shoulder,  or  is  very  intense  in  the  epigastric  and  in  the 
lower  thoracic  regions.  It  is  often  associated  with  a  rigor  and  a  rise  in  tem- 
perature from  102  degrees  to  103  degrees.  The  pain  is  usually  so  intense  tiiat 
the  patient  rolls  about  in  agony.  There  are  vomiting,  profuse  sweating,  and 
great  depression  of  the  circulation.  There  may  be  marked  tenderness  in  the 
region  of  the  liver,  which  may  be  enlarged,  and  the  gall-bladder  may  become 
pai))able  and  very  tender.  In  other  cases  the  fever  is  more  marked.  Thi' 
spleen  is  enlarged  (Naunyn)  and  the  urine  contains  albumin  with  red  blood- 
corpuscles.  Ortner  holds  that  choUcysiitis  acuta,  occurring  in  connection  with 
gall-stones,  is  a  septic  (bacterial)  infection  of  the  bile- passages.  The  symp- 
toms of  acute  infectious  cholecystitis  and  those  of  what  we  call  gall-alonc  colic 
are  very  similar,  and  surgeons  have  frequently  performed  cholecystotomy  for 
the  former  condition,  believing  calculi  were  present.  In  a  large  number  of  the 
eases  jaundice  occurs,  but  it  is  not  a  necessary  symptom.  Of  course  it  does  not 
happen  during  the  passage  of  the  stone  through  the  cystic  duct,  but  only  when 
it  becomes  lodged  in  the  common  duct.  Tlic  jmin  is  due  (a)  to  the  slow 
progress  in  the  cystic  duet,  in  which  the  stone  takes  a  rotary  course  owing  to 
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the  arrangement  of  the  Heisterian  valve;  the  cystic  duct  is  poor  in  niuBcIe 
fibres  but  rich  in  nerves  and  ganglia;  (b)  to  the  acute  inflammation  which 
usually  accompanies  an  attack;  (c)  to  the  stretching  and  distention  of  the 
gall-bladder  by  retained  secretions. 

The  attack  varies  in  duration.  It  may  laet  for  a  few  hours,  several  days, 
or  even  a  week  or  more.  If  the  stone  becomes  impacted  in  the  orifice  of  the 
common  duct,  the  jaundice  becomes  intense;  much  more  commonly  it  is  a 
slight  transient  icterus.  The  attack  of  colic  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  for 
some  time,  but  finally  the  stone  passes  and  the  symptoms  disappear. 

Occasionally  accidenta  occur,  such  as  rupture  of  the  duct  with  fatal  peri- 
tonitis. Fatal  syncope  during  an  attack  and  the  occurrence  of  repeated  con- 
vulsive seizures  have  come  under  my  observation.  These  are,  however,  rare 
events.  Palpitation  and  distress  about  the  heart  may  be  present,  and  occa- 
sionally a  mitral  murmur  occurs  during  the  paroxysm,  but  the  cardiac  condi- 
tions described  by  some  writers  as  coming  on  acutely  in  biliary  colic  are  possi- 
bly pret'.xistent  in  these  patients. 

The  diagnosis  of  acute  hepatic  colic  is  generally  easy.  The  pain  is  in  the 
upper  abdominal  and  thoracic  regions,  whereas  the  pain  in  nephritic  colic  is 
in  the  lower  abdomen.  A  chill,  with  fever,  is  much  more  frequent  in  biliary 
colic  than  in  gastralgia,  with  which  it  is  liable,  at  times,  to  be  confounded. 
A  history  of  previous  attacks  is  an  important  guide,  and  the  occurrence  of 
jaundice,  however  slight,  determines  the  diagnoaia.  To  look  for  the  gall-stones, 
the  stools  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  water  and  carefully  filtered  through 
a  narrow-meshed  sieve.  Pseudo-biliary  colic  is  not  infrequently  met  with  in 
nervous  women,  and  the  diagnosis  of  gall-stones  made.  This  nervous  hepatic 
colic  may  be  periodical;  the  pain  may  be  in  the  right  side  and  radiating;  some- 
times associated  with  other  nervous  phenomena,  often  excited  by  emotion, 
fatigue  or  excesses.  The  liver  may  be  tender,  but  there  are  neither  icterus  nor 
inflammatory  conditions.  The  combination  of  colic  and  jaundice,  so  distinctive 
of  gall-stones,  is  not  always  present.  The  pains  may  not  Iw  colicky,  but  more 
constant  and  dragging  in  character.  A  remarkable  xanthoma  of  the  bile- 
passages  has  been  found  in  association  with  hepatic  colic.  Many  patients 
with  gall-stonos  have  stomach  symptoms — flatulency,  regurgitation,  and  dis- 
tress after  eating.  Sometimes  the  pain  may  be  much  increased  by  food  or  on 
exertion.  In  chronic  gall-bladder  cases,  with  adhesions  and  perforation,  the 
clinical  picture  may  resemble  closely  that  of  ulcer. 

Obbteuction  of  the  Cystic  Duct. — The  effects  may  be  thus  enumer- 
ated: 

(a)  Dilatation  of  the  gall-bladder — hydrops  vesicte  fellete.  In  acute  ob- 
struction the  contents  are  bile  mixed  with  much  mucus  or  muco-purulent  mate- 
rial. In  chronic  obstruction  the  bile  is  replaced  by  a  clear  fluid  mucus.  This 
is  an  important  point  in  diagnosis,  particularly  as  a  dropsical  gall-bladder  may 
form  a  very  large  tumor.  The  reaction  is  not  always  constant.  It  is  either 
alkaline  or  neutral;  the  consistence  is  thin  and  mucoid.  Albumin  is  usually 
present.  A  dilated  gall-bladder  may  reach  an  enormous  size,  and  in  one  in- 
stance Tait  found  it  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  abdomen.  In  such 
cases,  as  is  not  unnatural,  it  has  been  mistaken  for  an  ovarian  tumor.  I  have 
des=cribed  a  case  in  which  it  was  attached  to  the  right  broad  ligament.  The 
dilated  gall-bladder  can  usually  be  felt  below  the  edge  of  the  liver,  and  in 
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many  instances  it  has  a  characteristic  outline  like  a  gourd.  An  enlarged  and 
relaxed  organ  may  not  be  palpable,  and  in  aentc  cases  the  distention  may  be 
upward  toward  the  hilus  of  the  liver.  The  dilated  gall-bladder  usually  pro- 
jects directly  downward,  rarely  to  one  side  or  the  other,  though  occasionally 
toward  the  middle  line.  It  may  reach  below  the  navel,  and  in  persons  with 
thin  walls  the  outline  can  be  aixurutcly  dctiDed.  Itiedel  has  called  attention 
to  a  tongue-like  projection  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  right  lobe  in  connec- 
tion with  enlarged  gall-bladder.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  distention  of  the 
gall-bladder  may  occur  without  jaundice;  indeed,  tlie  greatest  enlargement  has 
been  met  with  in  such  cast^. 

Gall-stone  crepitus  may  be  felt  when  the  bladder  is  verj-  full  of  stones  and 
its  walls  not  very  tense.  It  is  rarely  well  felt  unless  the  abdominal  walls  are 
much  relaxed.  It  may  be  found  in  patients  who  have  never  had  any  symptoms 
of  cholelithiasis. 

(6)  Acute  cholecysiitia.  The  simple  form  is  common,  and  to  it  arc  due 
probably  very  many  of  the  symptoms  of  the  gall-stone  attack.  Phlegmonous 
cholecystitis  is  rare.     Perforation  may  occur  with  fatal  peritonitis. 

(c)  Suppurative  cholecystiiis,  empyema  of  the  gall-bladder,  is  much  more 
common,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  associated  with  gall-stones. 
There  may  be  enormous  dilatation,  and  over  a  litre  of  pus  has  l>een  found. 
Perforation  and  the  formation  of  abscesses  in  the  neighborhood  are  not 
uncommon. 

(d)  Calcification  of  the  gall-bladder  is  commonly  a  tenuinatton  of  the 
previous  condition.  There  arc  two  separate  forms:  incrustation  of  the  mucosa 
with  lime  salts  and  the  true  infiltration  of  the  wall  wi,th  lime,  the  so-called 
ossification. 

(e)  Atrophy  of  the  gall-bladder.  This  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  The 
organ  shrinks  into  a  small  fibroid  mass,  not  larger,  perhaps,  than  a  good-sized 
pea  or  walnut,  or  even  has  the  form  of  a  narrow  fibrous  string;  more  com- 
monly the  gall-bladder  tightly  embraces  a  stone.  This  condition  is  usually 
preceded  by  hydrops  of  the  bladder. 

Occasionally  the  gall-bladder  presents  diverticula,  which  may  be  cut  off 
from  the  main  portion,  and  usually  contain  calculi. 

Obstboction  of  tub  Common  Duct. — There  may  be  a  single  stone 
tightly  wedged  in  the  duct  in  any  part  of  its  courw^,  or  a  scries  of  stones, 
Bonietimes  e.xtending  into  both  heimtie  and  cystic  ducts,  or  a  stone  lies  in 
the  diverticulum  of  Vater.  There  are  three  groups  of  cases:  (a)  lu  rare  in- 
stances a  stone  tightly  corks  the  common  duct,  causing  permanent  ocdusion; 
or  it  may  partly  rest  in  the  cystic  duct,  and  may  have  caused  thickening  of 
the  junction  of  the  ducts;  or  a  big  stone  may  compress  the  hepatic  or  upper 
part  of  the  common  duct.  The  jaundice  is  deep  and  enduring,  and  there  are 
no  septic  features.  The  pains,  the  previous  attacks  of  colic,  and  the  absence 
of  enlarged  gall-bladder  help  to  separate  the  condition  from  obstruction  by 
new  growths,  although  it  cannot  be  differentiated  with  certainty.  The  ducts 
are  usually  much  dilated  and  everywhere  contain  a  clear  mucoid  fluid. 

(6)  Incomplete  obstruction,  with  infective  cholangitis.  There  may  be  a 
series  of  stones  in  the  common  duct,  a  single  stone  which  is  freely  movable, 
or  a  stone  (bell-valve  stone)  in  the  diverticulum  of  Vater.  These  conditions 
may  be  met  with  at  autopsy,  without  the  subjects  having  had  symptoms  point- 
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ing  to  gall-stones;  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  there  are  Tery  characteristic 
features. 

The  common  duct  may  be  as  large  as  the  thumb;  the  hepatic  duct  and 
its  branches  through  the  liver  may  be  greatly  dilated,  and  the  distention  may 
be  even  apparent  beneath  the  liver  capsule.  Great  enlargement  of  the  gall- 
bladder is  rarer.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  ducts  is  usually  Hmooth  and 
clear,  and  the  contents  consist  of  a  thin,  slightly  turbid  bile-stained  mucus. 

NaunjTi  has  given  the  following  as  the  distinguishing  signs  of  stone  in 
the  common  dnct:  "(1)  The  continuous  or  occasional  presence  of  bile  in  ■ 
the  fKces;  (2)  distinct  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  jaundice;  (3)  normal 
size  or  only  slight  enlargement  of  the  liver;  (4)  absence  of  distention  of  the 
gall-bladder ;  {5)  enlargement  of  the  spleen ;  (6)  absence  of  ascites ;  (7)  pres- 
ence of  febrile  disturbance;  and  (8)  duration  of  the  jaundice  for  more  than 
a  year." 

In  connection  with  the  ball-valve  stone,  which  is  most  commonly  found 
in  the  diverticulum  of  Vater,  though  it  may  be  in  the  common  duct  itaelf, 
there  is  a  special  symptom  group:  (a)  Ague-like  paroxysms,  chills,  fever,  and 
sweating;  the  hepatic  intermittent  fever  of  Charcot;  (b)  jaundice  of  varying 
intensity,  which  pcrsiBta  for  months  or  even  years,  and  deepens  after  each 
parojtysm;  (c)  at  the  time  of  the  paroxysm,  pains  in  the  region  of  the  liver 
with  gastric  disturliance.  These  symptoms  may  continue  on  and  off  for  three 
or  four  years,  without  the  development  of  suppurative  cholangitis.  The  con- 
dition has  lasted  from  eight  months  to  three  years.  The  rigors  are  of  intense 
severity,  and  the  temperature  rises  to  103°  or  105°  F.  The  chills  may  recur 
daily  for  weeks,  and  present  a  tertian  or  quartan  type,  so  that  they  are  often 
attributed  to  malaria,  with  which,  however,  they  have  no  connection.  The 
jaundice  is  variable,  and  deepens  after  each  paroxysm.  The  itching  may  be 
most  intense.  Pain,  which  is  sometimes  severe  and  colicky,  does  not  always 
occur.  There  may  be  marked  vomiting  and  nausea.  As  a  rule  there  is  no 
progressive  deterioration  of  health.  In  the  intervals  between  the  attacks  the 
temperature  is  normal. 

The  clinical  history  and  the  post  moriiem  examinations  show  conclusively 
that  this  condition  may  persist  for  years  without  a  trace  of  suppuration 
within  the  ducts.  It  is  probable  that  the  toxic  symptoms  develop  only  when 
a  certain  grade  of  tension  is  reached.  An  interesting  and  valuable  diagnostic 
point  is  the  absence  of  dilatation  of  the  gall-bladder  in  cases  of  obstruction 
from  stone — ^Courvoisier's  rule. 

(c)  Incomplete  obstruction,  icith  suppurative  cholangitis.  When  suppu- 
rative cholangitis  exists  the  mucosa  is  thickened,  often  eroded  or  ulcerated; 
there  may  he  extensive  suppuration  in  the  ducia  throughout  the  liver,  and  even 
empyema  of  the  gall-bladder.  Occasionally  the  suppuration  extends  beyond 
the  dncts,  and  there  is  localized  liver  abscess,  or  there  is  perforation  of  the 
gall-bladder  with  the  formation  of  abscess  between  the  liver  and  stomach. 

Clinically  it  is  characterized  by  a  fever  which  may  be  intermittent,  but 
more  commonly  is  remittent  and  without  prolonged  intervals  of  apyrexia. 
The  jaundice  is  rarely  so  intense,  nor  do  we  see  the  deepening  of  the  color 
after  the  paroxysms.  There  is  usually  greater  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and 
tenderness  and  more  definite  signs  of  septicjemia.  The  cases  run  a  shorter 
course,  and  recovery  never  takes  place. 
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The  More  Remote  Effects  op  Gall-stones. — (a)  Biliary  Fisiults. — 
(1)  Cutaneous. — 'The  external  fistula  is  the  most  common,  184  out  o^  384 
cases  (Naunyn).  A  majority  occur  in  the  region  of  the  navel,  to  which  part 
the  falciform  ligament  directs  the  auppuration.  The  number  of  stom'H  ilia- 
charged  varies  from  one  or  two  to  many  hundreds.  Of  the  184  cases  in 
Courvoieier's  statistics  recovery  took  place  in  78.  In  rare  instances  the  fistula 
is  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  or  even  in  the  thigh. 

(2)  Gastro-intestinal  Fistulce. — The  duodenal  is  the  most  frequent.  lOS 
of  384  cases  (Naunyn).  Usually  the  opening  is  between  the  fundus  of  tlie 
gall-bladder  and  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum.  A  big  stone  may  uleeroli' 
through,  leaving  little  or  no  damage.  In  other  iustanccH  the  cicatrization 
leads  to  obstruction.     Communication  with  the  ileum  anil  jejnnum  is  rare. 

Fistulffi  between  the  common  duct  and  the  duodenum  occurred  in  l."!  canes 
in  Naunyn's  series.  Biliary  gastric  fistulas  are  rare.  The  vomiting  of  gall- 
stones is  not  necessarily  proof  of  the  perforation,  but  in  the  majority  of  such 
cases  the  stones  probably  pass  up  through  tbe  pylorus. 

(3)  Broncho-biliary  Fisiul(B. — Of  J.  E.  Graham's  collected  series  of  35 
cases,  19  were  due  to  gall-Atones;  11  to  hydatids;  2  to  round-worms;  and  in 
8  the  cause  was  doubtful.  In  a  great  many  cases  the  amccl>ic  abscess  per- 
forating into  the  lung  is  followed  hy  a  permanent  biliary  fistula. 

(4)  Perforation  may  occur  into  the  portal  vein,  of  which  there  arc  3  or 
4  cases  on  record,  one  of  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  famous 
Ignatius  Loyola. 

(5)  Perforation  into  the  hepatic  artery  or  one  of  its  branches  is  exceed- 
ingly rare.  Either  an  erosion  from  the  common  duct,  or  an  hepatic  aneurism 
may  rupture  into  the  gall-bladder. 

(C)  Fistula  into  the  urinary  passages  may  be  with  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
in  which  the  gall-stone  has  been  found,  or  into  tbe  urinary  bladder,  of  which 
there  are  few  cases  on  record. 

(7)  liastly,  the  communica'ion  between  the  pericardium  and  the  biliary 
tract  is  referred  to  by  Naunyn  in  a  single  ease, 

(b)  Perforation  into  the  Peritoneum.— Ot  119  cases  (Courvoisier)  in 
70  the  rupture  occurred  directly  into  the  peritoneal  cavity;  in  49  an  encap- 
sulated abscess  formed.  As  a  rule,  the  condition  is  due  to  an  acute  chole- 
cystitis. 

(r)  Obstruction  of  the  Bowel  by  GalUsiones. — Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  this;  its  frequency  appears  from  tlie  fact  that  of  295  cases  of  obstnic- 
tion,  occurring  during  eight  years,  analyzed  by  Fitz,  23  were  by  gall-stonee, 
Courvoieier's  statistics  give  a  total  number  of  131  cases,  in  C  of  which  the 
calculi  had  a  ])eculiar  situation,  as  in  a  diverticulum  or  in  the  appendix.  Of 
the  remaining  125  cases,  in  70  the  stone  was  spontaneously  passed,  upuaJly 
with  severe  symptoms.  The  post  mortem  reports  show  that  in  some  of  these 
cases  even  very  large  stones  have  passed  per  viam  naturalem,  as  the  gall-duet 
has  been  enormously  distended,  its  orifice  admitting  the  finger  freely.  Tiiis. 
however,  is  extremely  rare.  The  stones  have  been  found  most  eoiunionly  in 
the  ileum. 

Treatment  of  Oall-atonei  and  Their  Effeota. — Genf-ral  Treatmkst. — In 
an  attack  of  biliary  colic  the  patient  should  be  kept  under  morphia,  given 
hypodermically,  in  quarter-grain  doses.     In  an  agonizing  paroxysm  it  is  well 
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to  give  a  whiff  or  two  of  chloroform  until  the  morphia  has  had  time  to  act. 
Great  relief  is  experienced  from  the  hot  bath  and  from  fomentations  in  the 
region  of  the  liver.  The  patient  should  be  given  laxatives  and  should  drink 
copiously  of  alkaline  mineral  waters.  Olive  oil  has  proved  useless  in  my 
hands.  When  taken  in  targe  quantities,  fatty  concretions  are  passed  with 
t!ir  atoolfi,  which  have  been  regarded  as  calculi ;  and  concretions  due  to  eating 
pears  have  been  also  mistaken,  particularly  when  associated  with  colic  attacks. 
Since  the  days  of  nurande,  whose  mixture  of  ether  with  turpentine  is  still 
largely  used  in  France,  various  remedies  have  been  advised  to  dissolve  the 
stones  within  the  gall-bladder,  none  of  which  are  efficacious. 

The  diet  should  be  regulated,  the  patient  should  take  regular  exercise  and 
avoid,  as  much  as  pAsalble,  the  starchy  and  saccharine  foods.  The  soda  salts 
recommended  by  Prout  are  believed  to  prevent  the  concentration  of  the  bile 
and  the  formation  of  gall-stones.  Either  the  sulphate  or  the  phosphate  may 
be  taken  in  doses  of  from  1  to  2  drachms  daily.  For  the  intolerable  itching 
MeCall  Anderson's  dusting  powder  may  be  used:  starch,  an  ounce;  camphor, 
a  drachm  and  a  half;  and  oxide  of  zinc,  half  an  ounce.  Some  of  this  should 
be  finely  dusted  over  the  akin  with  a  powder-puff.  Powdering  with  starch, 
strong  alkaline  bathK  (hot),  piloearpin  hypodermieally  (gr.  ^-%,  0.008- 
0.01  gm,),  and  antipyrin  {gr.  v,  0.3  gm.),  may  be  tried.  Ichthyol  and  lanolin 
ointment  sometimes  gives  relief. 

Surgical  Trgatmknt, — The  indications  for  operation  are:  (a)  Repeated 
attacks  of  gall-stone  colic.  The  patient  ia  much  safer  in  the  hands  of  a  sur- 
geon than  when  left  to  Nature,  with  the  feeble  assistance  of  drugs  and  min- 
eral waters,  {b)  The  presence  of  a  distended  gall-bladder,  associated  with 
attacks  of  pain  or  with  fever,  (c)  When  a  gall-stone  is  permanently  lodged 
in  the  common  duct,  and  the  group  of  symptoms  above  described  are  present, 
the  question,  then,  of  advising  operation  depends  largely  upon  the  personal 
methods  and  success  of  the  surgeon  who'is  available. 

Of  4,000  operations  performed  by  the  Mayo  brothers  to  February  20th, 
Iflll,  the  mortality  was  2.57  per  cent.  Of  2,920  cases  in  which  the  gall-bladder 
alone  was  involved  the  mortality  was  1.8  per  cent.  Of  492  cases  in  which 
the  common  duct  was  involved  the  mortality  was  8  per  cent.  In  2,25  per 
cent,  there  was  the  complication  of  malignant  disease. 

The  question  comes  up  as  to  the  re-formation  of  stones,  but  the  possibility 
of  this  is  very  slight.  In  the  Mayo  series  there  were  but  3  cases  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  stones  had  not  re-formed,  but 
were  incompletely  removed. 


Vn.    THE   OIRBHOSES    OF   THE   LIVEB 

General  Coiuideratlon>. — The  many  forms  of  cirrhoses  of  the  liver  have 
one  feature  in  common — an  increase  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  organ. 
In  fact,  we  use  the  term  cirrhosis  (by  which  Laenncc  characterized  the  fawny, 
yellow  color  of  the  common  atrophic  form)  to  indicate  similar  changes  in 
other  organs. 

Etiolo^. — There  are  five  types  of  primary  lesion,  any  one  of  which  maj 
lead  to  cirrhosis. 
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1.  Toxic  Cirrhosis. — Tliis  is  the  only  acute  type  and  it  is  seen  post 
partinn,  in  chloroform  narcosis  and  sometimes  as  a  terminal  lesion  in  any 
form  of  disease.  There  is  a  central  necrosis  about  the  hepatic  vein  which 
may  be  slight  in  amount,  or  in  some  cases  an  acute  yellow  atrophy,  very 
extensive  so  that  the  liver  is  rapidly  reduced  in  size.  Into  the  necrotic  areas 
leucocytes  migrate,  the  dead  liver  cells  are  quickly  removed  and  there  is  an 
aiijiarent  increase  of  the  connective  tissue.  Great  regeneration  of  the  liver 
cells  is  possible.     Clinically  this  type  can  scarcely  bo  s)K>ken  of  as  cirrhosis. 

2.  Infectious  Cirrhosis.— Adami  and  his  school  hold  that  in  many  cases 
the  colon  bacilli  from  the  bowel  pass  to  the  liver  and  there  gradually  excite 
a  slow  proliferation  of  connective  tisaue,  regarding  it  as  a  kind  of  sub- 
infection.  Mallory,  whose  classification  I  am  following,  thinks  that  the  only 
type  of  true  infectious  cirrhosis  is  through  the  bile  ducts,  usually  when  there 
is  bile  stasis  or  gall-stones  or  other  obstructions  are  present.  Cases  are  de- 
scribed io  which  invasion  occurs  along  apparently  normal  bile  ducts  and  the 
organisms  cause  necrosis  of  the  liver  cells,  proliferation  of  the  fibroblasts,  and 
thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  smaller  bile  ducts  which  may  be  dilated  and 
tortuous. 

Clinically  this  type  is  rare,  and  cliaracterized  by  a  chronic  jaundice  and 
enlargement  of  the  liver. 

3.  Pigment  Cirrhosis. — ^This  may  be  an  external  pigment  as  in  anthra- 
cosis  in  which  tlfc  irritation  of  the  coal  particles  reaching  the  liver  through 
the  lymphatics  may  excite  a  moderate  grade  of  cirrhosis.  The  endogenous 
pigment  is  a  transformation  of  hBemoglobiu  either  as  in  malaria  or  as  in  the 
remarkable  affection  known  as  hemochromatosis. 

4.  Syphilitic  Cirrhosis. — Whether  congenital  or  acquired,  the  essential 
lesion  is  produced  by  the  Treponema  pallidum,  either' a  diffuse  proliferation 
of  fibroblasts,  or  a  more  localized  lesion,  the  gumma, 

5.  Alcoholic  Cirrhosis. — As  a  result  of  the  toxic  action  of  the  alcohol, 
the  liver  cells,  singly  or  in  groups,  undergo  a  slow  necrosis,  fiillowing  which 
there  is  a  multiplication  of  the  fibroblasts  with  a  hyalin  degeneration  of  some 
cells  and  multiplication  of  others  and  an  increase  in  the  smaller  bile  ducts. 
Fatty  infiltration  is  common,  so  that  the  organ  may  he  enlarged. 

Of  these  types  the  toxic  and  one  form  of  the  alcoholic  are  associated  with 
shrinkage,  the  infectious,  the  pigmentary  and  the  fatty  cirrhosis  with  enlarge- 
ment of  the  organ,  Oliniciilly  we  may  consider  four  forms,  the  portal,  the 
hyjMjrtrophic  (of  Ilanot),  the  syphilitic,  and  llie  capsular. 


1,    PORTAL  CIRRHOSIS 

Etiol(^7. — The  disease  occurs  mowt  frequently  in  middle-aged  males  who 
have  been  addicted  to  drink.  Whisky,  gin,  and  brandy  are  more  potent  to 
cause  cirrhosis  than  beer.  It  is  more  common  in  countries  in  which  strong 
lipirils  are  useil  than  in  those  in  which  molt  liquors  are  taken.  Among  1,000 
autopsie-t  in  my  colleague  Welch's  department  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
there  were  63  cases  of  small  atrophic  liver,  and  8  cases  of  the  fatty  cirrhotic 
organ,  Lancereaux  claims  that  the  mn  ordinaire  of  France  is  a  common 
caus«  of  cirrhosis.    Of  310  cases,  excess  in  wine  alone  was  present  io  68  casea. 
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He  thinkB  it  ie  the  sulphate  of  jKitasli  in  the  piaster  of  Paris  used  to  give  the 
"dry"  flavor  which  damageB  the  liver. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  in  young  children  is  not  very  rare.  In  a  certain 
number  of  the  cases  there  is  an  alcoholic  history,  in  others  syphilis  has  been 
present,  while  a  third  group,  due  to  the  poisons  of  the  infectious  diseases, 
embraces  a  certain  number  of  the  cases  of  Hanof  s  hypertrophic  cirrhosis. 

Korbid  Anatomy, — Practically  on  the  post  mortem  table  we  see  alcoholic 
cirrhosis  in  two  well-characterized  forms : 

The  Atrophic  Cirbiiosis  of  Ijknnec. — The  organ  is  greatly  reduced 
in  size  and  may  be  deformed.  The  weight  is  sometimes  not  more  than  a 
pound  or  a  pound  and  a  half.  It  presents  numerous  granulations  on  the  sur- 
face; is  firm,  hard,  and  cuts  with  great  resistance.  The  substance  is  seen  to  be 
made  up  of  greenish-yellow  islands  surrounded  by  grayish-white  connective 
tissue.  W.  G.  MaeCallum  has  shown  that  regenerative  changes  in  the  cells 
are  almost  constantly  present.  This  yellow  appearance  of  the  liver  induced 
Laennec  to  give  to  the  condition  the  name  of  cirrhosis. 

The  Fattt  Cirrhotic  Liver. — Even  in  the  atrophic  form  the  fat  is  in- 
creased, but  in  typical  examples  of  this  variety  the  organ  is  not  reduced  in 
size,  but  is  enlarged,  smooth  or  very  slightly  granular,  ansmic,  yellowish- 
white  in  color,  and  roBembles  an  ordinary  fatty  liver.  It  is,  however,  firm, 
cuts  with  resistance,  and  microscopically  shows  a  great  increase  m  the  con- 
nective tissue.    This  form  occurs  most  frequently  in  beer-drinkers. 

The  two  essential  elements  in  cirrhosis  are  destruction  of  liver-cells  and 
obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation. 

In  an  autopsy  on  a  ease  of  atrophic  cirrhosis  the  peritoneum  ia  usually 
found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  the  membrane  is  opaque,  and  there 
is  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  small  intestines.  The  spleen  is 
enlarged,  in  part,  at  least,  from  the  chronic  congestion,  possibly  due  in  part 
to  a  toxic  influence  (Parkes  Weber).  The  pancreas  frequently  shows  inter- 
stitial changes.  The  kidneys  are  sometimes  cirrhotic,  the  basoB  of  the  lungs 
may  be  much  compressed  by  the  ascitic  fluid,  the  heart  often  shows  marked 
degeneration,  and  arterio-sclerosis  is  usually  present.  A  remarkable  feature 
is  the  association  of  acute  tuberculosis  with  cirrhosis.  In  seven  cases  of  my 
series  the  patients  died  with  either  acute  tuberculous  peritonitis  or  acute 
tuberculous  pleurisy.  Rolleston  has  found  that  tuberculosis  was  present  in 
28  j)er  cent,  of  706  fatal  eases  of  cirrhosis.  Peritoneal  tuberculosis  was  found 
in  9  per  cent,  of  a  series  of  584  cases. 

The  compensatory  circulation  is  usually  readily  demonstrated.  It  ia  car- 
ried out  by  the  following  set  of  vessels:  (1)  The  accessory  portal  system  of 
Sappey,  of  which  important  branches  pass  in  the  round  and  suspensory  liga- 
ments and  unite  with  tlie  epigastric  and  mammary  systems.  These  vessels 
are  numerous  and  small.  Occasionally  a  large  single  vein,  which  may  attain 
the  size  of  the  little  finger,  passes  from  the  hilus  of  the  liver,  follows  the 
round  ligament,  and  joins  the  epigastric  veins  at  the  navel.  Although  this 
has  the  position  of  the  umbilical  vein,  it  is  usually,  as  Sappey  showed,  a  para- 
umbilical vein — that  is,  an  enlarged  vein  by  the  side  of  the  obliterated  umbilical 
vessel.  There  may  be  produced  about  the  navel  a  large  bunch  of  varices,  the 
Bo-called  caput  Medusae.  Other  branches  of  this  system  occur  in  the  gastro- 
epiploic omentum,  about  the  gall-l>lad<ler,  and,  most  important  of  all,  in  the 
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suspensory  ligament.  These  latttr  fonn  large  branches,  which  anastomose 
freely  with  the  diaphragmatic  veins,  and  so  unite  with  the  vena  axygoa.  (2) 
By  the  anastomoeis  between  the  cesophageal  and  gastric  veins.  Tlie  veins  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus  may  be  enormously  enlarged,  producing 
varices  which  project  on  the  rancouB  membrane.  (3)  The  communicationa 
between  the  hremorrhoidal  and  the  inferior  mesenteric  veins.  The  freedom 
of  commnnication  in  this  direction  is  very  variable,  and  in  some  instanced 
the  htemorrhoidal  veins  are  not  much  enlarged.  (4)  The  veins  of  Retziup, 
which  imite  the  radicles  of  the  portal  branches  in  the  intestines  and  mesen- 
tery with  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  its  branches.  To  this  system  belong  (he 
whole  group  of  retroperitoneal  veins,  which  are  in  most  instances  enormously 
enlarged,  particularly  about  the  kidneys,  and  which  serve  to  carry  off  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  portal  blood. 

Symptomi. — The  most  extreme  grade  of  atrophic  cirrhosis  may  exist  with- 
out symptoms.  So  long  as  the  comppiisntory  rircuMion  is  mainiained  the 
patient  may  suffer  little  or  no  inconvenience.  The  remarkable  efficiency  of 
this  collateral  circulation  is  well  seen  in  those  rare  instances  of  permanent 
obliteration  of  the  portal  vein.  The  symptoms  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups — obstructive  and  toxic. 

Obstructive, — The  overfilling  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach  and 
intestine  leads  to  chronic  catarrh,  and  the  patients  suffer  with  nausea  and  vom- 
iting, particularly  in  the  morning;  the  tongue  is  furred  and  the  bowels  are 
irregular.  Ilipmorrbage  from  the  stomach  may  be  an  early  symptom;  it  is 
often  profuse  and  liable  to  recur.  It  seldom  proves  fatal.  The  amount  vom- 
ited may  be  remarkable  as  in  a  case  already  referred  to,  in  which  ten  pounds 
were  ejected  in  seven  days.  Following  the  h»matemesis  mclstna  is  common; 
but  hiemorrhagpp,  from  the  bowels  may  ocenr  for  several  years  without  ha?ma- 
teniesis.  The  bleeding  very  often  comes  from  cesophageal  varieen.  Very 
fre(|ucntly  epistaxis  occurs.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  may,  as  Parkes  Weber 
vuggest^.  be  due  to  a  toxemia.  The  organ  can  usually  l>e  felt.  Evidences 
of  the  patahiishment  of  the  collateral  circulation  are  seen  in  the  enlarged 
epigastric  and  mammary  veins,  more  rarely  in  the  presence  of  the  caput 
Medusee  and  in  the  development  of  htemcrrhoids.  The  distended  venules  in 
the  lower  thoracic  zone  along  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  diaphragm  are  not 
apecially  marked  in  cirrhosis.  The  most  striking  feature  of  failure  in  the 
compensatory  circulation  is  ascites,  the  effusion  of  serous  fluid  into  the  }»cri- 
toneal  cavity,  which  may  appear  suddenly.  The  conditions  under  which  this 
occurs  are  still  obscure.  In  some  cases  it  is  due  more  to  chronic  jKritonitis 
than  to  the  cirrhosis.  The  abdomen  gradually  distends,  may  reach  a  large 
size,  and  contain  as  much  as  15  to  20  litres.  <Edema  of  the  feet  may  pn.-ci'dn 
or  develop  with  the  ascites.    The  dropsy  is  rarely  general. 

Jaundice  is  usually  slight,  and  was  present  in  107  of  3!I3  cases  of  cirrhosis 
'collected  by  Rollestoti,  The  skin  has  frequently  a  sallow,  slightly  icterold 
tint.  The  urine  is  often  reduced  m  amount,  contains  urates  in  abundance, 
often  a  slight  amount  of  albumin,  and,  if  jaundice  is  intense,  tubc-easta,  Ttie 
disease  may  be  afebrile  tliroughoiit,  but  in  many  cases,  as  shown  by  Carrin^ 
ton,  there  is  slight  fever,  from  100°  to  102.5°  F. 

Examination  at  any  early  stage  nf  the  disease  may  show  an  enlarged  and 
painful  liver.    In  very  many  of  the  cnscs  of  alcoholic  cirrbosis  tlie  organ  is 
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"enlarged  at  all  stages  of  the  disease,  and,  whether  enlarged  or  con- 
tracted, the  clinical  Bymptoma  and  couree  are  much  the  same"  (Foxwell). 
The  patient  may  first  come  under  observation  for  dysjiepaia,  ha^matcmeBii^, 
slight  janndice,  or  nervous  sympfoms.  Later  in  the  disease  the  patient  has 
an  unmistakable  hepatic  faeies;  he  is  thin,  the  eyes  are  Runken,  the  con- 
junctivec  watery,  the  nose  and  cheeks  show  distended  venules,  and  the  com- 
plexion is  muddy  or  ieteroid.  On  tlio  enlarged  abdomen  the  vessels  are  dis- 
tended, and  a  bunch  of  dilated  veins  may  surround  the  navel.  A  venous 
hum.  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  thrill,  may  be  present  in  the  epigastrium  or 
over  varicosities.  Xaivi  of  a  remarkable  character  may  apjiear  on  the  skin, 
either  localized  stellate  varices^ — spider  angiomata — usually  on  the  face,  neck, 
and  back,  and  also  "mat"  nievi,  as  I  have  called  them — areas  of  skin  of  a 
reddish  or  purplish  color  due  to  the  uniform  distention  of  small  venules. 
When  much  fluid  is  in  the  peritoneum  it  is  impossible  to  make  &  satisfactory 
examination,  but  after  withdrawal  the  area  of  liver  dulness  is  found  to  bo 
diminished,  particularly  in  the  middle  line,  and  on  deep  pressure  the  edge 
of  the  liver  can  he  detected,  and  occasionally  the  hard,  firm,  and  even  granu- 
lar surface.  The  spleen  can  be  felt  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region.  Exami- 
nation of  the  anus  may  reveal  the  presence  of  hemorrhoids. 

Toxic  Symptoms,— At  any  stage  of  atrophic  cirrhosis  the  patient  may 
have  cerebral  symptoms,  either  a  noisy,  joyous  delirium,  or  stupor,  coma,  or 
even  convulsions.  The  condition  is  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  uncmia. 
The  nature  of  the  toxic  agent  is  not  yet  settled.  Without  jaundice,  and  not 
attributable  to  eholfemia,  the  symptoms  may  come  on  in  hospital  when  the 
patient  has  not  had  alcohol  for  weeks. 

The  fatty  ■  cirrhotic  liver  may  produce  symptoms  similar  to.  those  of  the 
atrophic  form,  but  more  frequently  it  is  latent  and  is  found  accidentally  in 
tojiers  who  have  died  from  various  diseases.    The  greater  number  of  the  cases  . 
clinically  diagnosed  as  cirrhosis  with  enlargement  come  in  this  division. 

Dif^noais. — With  ascites,  a  well-marked  history  of  alcoholism,  the  hepatic 
faeies,  and  htemorrhage  from  the  stomach  or  bowels,  the  diagnosis  is  rarely 
doubtful.  If,  after  withdrawal  of  the  fluid,  the  spleen  is  found  to  be  en- 
larged and  the  liver  cither  not  palpable  or,  if  it  is  enlarged,  hard  and  regular, 
the  probahilities  in  favor  of  cirrhosis  are  very  great.  In  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease,  when  the  liver  is  increased  in  size,  it  may  be  impossible  to  say 
whether  it  is  a  cirrhotic  or  a  fatty  liver.  The  differential  diagnosis  between 
common  and  syphilitic  cirrhosis  can  sometimes  be  made.  A  marked  history 
of  syphilis  or  the  existence  of  other  syphilitic  lesions,  with  great  irregularity 
in  the  surface  or  at  the  edge  of  the  liver,  are  the  points  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
Thrombosis  or  obliteration  of  the  portal  vein  can  rarely  be  differentiated.  In 
a  case  of  fibroid  transformation  of  the  portal  vein  which  came  under  my 
observation,  the  collateral  circulation  had  been  established  for  years,  and  the 
symptoms  were  simply  those  of  extreme  portal  obstruction,  such  as  occur  in  " 
cirrhosis.  Thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein  may  occur  in  cirrhosis  and  be  ehar- 
acterJKed  by  a  rapidly  developing  ascites. 

FroEfnosis. — The  outlook  is  bad.  When  the  collateral  circulation  is  fully 
established  the  patient  may  have  no  symptoms  whatever.  There. are  instances 
of  enlargement  of  the  liver,  slight  jaundice,  cerebral  symptoms,  and  even 
hsmatemesis,  in  which  the  liver  becomes  reduced  in  size,  the  symptoms  disap- 
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pear,  and  the  patieot  may  live  in  comparative  comfort  for  many  years.  Thew 
are  cases,  too,  possibly  syphilitic,  in  which,  after  one  or  two  tappings,  the 
symptoms  have  disappeared  and  the  patients  have  apparently  recovered. 
Ascites  is  a  very  serious  event,  L-specially  if  di:e  to  the  cirrhosis  and  not  to  an 
associated  peritonitis.  Of  ;14  cases  with  ascites  10  died  before  tapping  was 
necessary;  14  were  tapped,  and  the  average  duration  of  life  after  the  swelling 
v&s  first  noticed  was  only  eight  weeks ;  of  10  cases  the  diagnosis  was  wrong  in 
4,  and  in  the  remaining  6,  who  were  tapped  oftener  than  once,  chronic  peri- 
tonitis and  perihepatitis  were  present   (Hale  White). 

a.     HYPERTROI'HIC    BILIARY    CIRRHOSIS    (Hanoi) 

TTiiB  well-characterized  form  was  first  described  by  Requin  in  1846,  but 
OBI  accurate  knowledge  of  the  condition  dates  from  the  work  of  Hanot  (1875), 
whose  name  in  France  it  boars — vialadie  de  Hanoi. 

Cirrhosis  with  enlargement  occurs  in  the  early  stage  of  atrophic  cirrhosie; 
there  is  an  enlarged  fatty  and  cirrhotic  liver  of  alcoholics,  a  pigmentary  form 
occurs  in  heemocbromatosis.  and  in  association  with  syphiUs  the  organ  is 
often  very  large.  Tlie  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of  Uanot  is  easily  distinguished 
from  these  forms. 

Etiology. — Males  are  more  often  affected  than  females — in  23  of  Schach- 
mann's  26  cases.  The  subjects  arc  young;  some  of  the  eases  in  children  prob- 
ably belong  to  this  form.  Alcohol  plays  a  minor  part,  and  not  one  of  my 
patients  had  been  a  heavy  drinker.  The  absence  of  all  known  etiological 
factors  is  a  remarkable  feature. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — The  organ  is  enlarged,  weighing  from  2,000  to  4,000 
grams.  The  form  is  maintained,  the  surface  is  smooth,  or  presents  small 
granulations;  the  color  in  advanced  cases  is  of  a  dark  olive  green;  the  eon- 
Bistence  is  greatly  increased.  The  section  is  uniform,  greenish  yellow  in  color, 
and  the  liver  nodules  may  be  seen  separated  by  connective  tissue.  The  bile- 
passages  present  nothing  abnormal.  The  cirrhosis  is  mono-  or  multilobular, 
with  a  connective  tissue  rich  in  round  cells.  The  bile-veBsels  are  the  seat  of  an 
angiochoUtis,  catarrhal  and  productive,  and  there  is  an  extraordinary  develop- 
ment ot  now  biliary  canaliculi.  The  liver-cells  are  neither  fatty  nor  pigmented, 
and  may  be  increased  in  size  and  show  karyofcinetic  iigures.  From  the  sup- 
posed origin  about  the  bile-vessels  it  has  been  called  biliary  cirrhosis,  but  the 
histological  details  have  not  yet  been  worked  out  fully,  and  the  separation  of 
this  as  a  distinct  form  should,  for  the  present  at  least,  rest  upon  clinical  rather 
than  anatomical  grounds.  The  spleen  la  greatly  enlarged  and  may  weigh  600 
or  more  grams. 

Symptoms, — As  previously  slated,  the  cases  occur  in  young  persons;  there 
IS  not,  as  a  rule,  an  alcoholic  history,  and  males  are  usually  affected.  The 
features  are:  {a)  A  remarkably  chronic  course  of  from  four  to  six,  or  even 
ten  years,  (fr)  Jaundice,  usually  slight,  often  not  more  than  a  lemon  tint, 
or  a  tinging  of  the  conjunctival.  At  any  time  during  the  course  an  icterus 
gravis,  with  high  fever  and  delirium,  may  develop.  There  is  bile  in  the  urine ; 
the  stools  are  not  clay-colored  as  in  obptructive  jaundice,  but  may  be  very 
dark  and  "bilious."  (c)  Attacks  of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  Iivct,  which 
may  be  severe  and  associated  witii  nausea  and  vomiting.     The  pain  may  be 
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slight  and  dragging,  and  in  some  cases  is  not  at  all  a  prominent  aymptom. 
The  jaundice  may  deepen  after  attacks  of  pain,  {d)  Enlarged  liver.  A  full- 
ness in  the  upper  abdominal  zone  may  be  the  first  complaint.  On  inapection 
the  enlargement  may  be  very  marked.  In  one  of  my  eases  the  left  lobe  was 
nnuBually  prominent  and  stood  out  almost  like  a  tumor.  An  exploratory  oper- 
ation showed  only  an  enlarged,  smooth  organ  without  adhesions.  On  palpa- 
tion the  hypertrophy  is  uniform,  the  consistence  is  increased,  and  the  edge 
distinct  and  hard.  The  gall-hladder  is  not  enlarged.  The  vertical  flatness  is 
mnch  increased  and  may  extend  from  the  sixth  rib  to  the  level  of  the  navel. 
(e)  The  spleen  Ih  enlarged,  easily  palpable,  and  very  hard,  (f)  Certain  nega- 
tive features  are  of  moment — ^the  usual  absence  of  ascites  and  of  dilatation  of 
the  subcutaneous  veins  of  the  abdomen.  Among  other  aymptoms  may  he 
mentioned  heemorrhages.  One  of  my  patients  had  bleeding  at  the  gums  for  a 
year;  another  had  had  for  years  most  remarkable  attacks  of  purpura  with 
urticaria.  Pruritus,  xanthoma,  lichen,  and  telangiectasis  may  be  present  in 
the  skin.  In  one  of  my  patients  the  skin  became  very  bronzed,  almost  as 
deeply  as  in  Addison's  disease.  Slight  fever  may  be  present,  which  increases 
during  the  crises  of  pain.  There  may  be  a  marked  leucocytosis.  A  curious 
attitude  of  the  body  has  been  seen,  in  which  the  right  shoulder  and  right  side 
appear  dragged  down.  Tlie  patients  die  with  the  symptoms  of  icterus  gravis, 
from  haemorrhage,  from  an  intercurrent  infection,  or  in  a  profound  cachexia. 
Certain  of  the  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  in  children  are  of  this  type;  the 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  may  be  very  pronounced. 

3.    SYPHILITIC  CIRRHOSIS 

This  ie  considered  in  the  section  on  syphilis  (p.  273).  I  refer  to  it  again 
fo  emphasize  (1)  its  frequency;  (2)  the  great  importance  of  ite  differentia- 
tion from  the  alcoholic  form;  (3)  its  curability  in  many  cases;  and  (4)  the 
tumor  foimations  in  connection  with  it. 

4.    CAPSOTiAE  CntBHOSIS— PEBIHEPATITIS 

Local  capsulitis  is  common  in  many  conditions  of  the  liver.  The  form 
of  disease  here  described  is  characterized  by  an  enormous  thickening  of  the 
entire  capsule,  with  great  contraction  of  the  liver,  hut  not  necessarily  with 
special  increase  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  organ  itself.  Our  chief  knowl- 
edge of  the  disease  we  owe  to  the  Guy's  Hospital  phyeiciaua,  particularly  to 
Hilton  Fagge  and  to  Hale  White,  who  collected  22  cases  from  the  records. 
The  liver  substance  itself  was  "never  markedly  cirrhotic;  its  tissue  was  nearly 
always  soft"  Chronic  capsulitis  of  the  spleen  and  a  chronic  proliferative  peri- 
tonitis are  almost  invariably  present.  In  19  of  the  22  cases  the  kidneys  were 
granular.  Hale  White  regards  it  as  a  se<juel  of  interstitial  nephritis.  The 
youngest  case  in  his  series  was  twenty-nine.  Tlic  symptoms  are  those  of 
atrophic  cirrhosis — ascites,  often  recurring  and  requiring  many  tappings. 
Jaundice  is  not  often  present.  I  have  met  with  two  groups  of  cases — the  one 
in  adults  usually  with  ascites  and  regarded  as  ordinary  cirrhosis.  I  have 
never  made  a  diagnosis  in  such  a  case.  Signs  of  interstitial  nephritis,  recur- 
ring ascites,  and  absence  of  jaundice  are  regarded  by  Hale  White  as  important 
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diagnostic  points.  In  the  second  group  of  cases  the  perihepatitis,  perisplenitis, 
and  proliferative  peritonitis  are  associated  with  adherent  pericardium  and 
chronic  mediastinitis.  In  one  such  case  the  diagnosis  of  capsular  hepatitis  was 
very  dear,  as  the  liver  could  be  grasped  in  the  hand  and  formed  a  rounded, 
smooth  organ  resembling  the  spleen.  The  child  was  tapped  1^1  timea 
(Archives  of  Pffidiatrics,  1896). 

TBBATMENT  OF  THE  CIRRH08E8 

"Rie  portal  function  of  the  liver  may  be  put  out  of  action  without  much 
damage  to  the  body.  There  may  be  an  extreme  grade  of  cirrhotic  atrophy 
without  symptoms ;  the  portal  vein  may  be  obliterated,  or,  experimentally,  the 
portal  vein  may  be  anastomosed  with  the  cava.  So  long  as  there  is  an  active 
compensatory  circulation  a  patient  with  atrophic  cirrhosis  may  remain  well. 
In  the  hypertrophic  form  toxsemia  is  the  special  danger.  In  the  hypertrophic 
cirrhosis  we  have  no  means  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease.  In  the 
alcoholic  form  it  is  too  late,  as  a  rule,  to  do  much  after  symptoms  have 
occurred.  In  a  few  cases  an  attack  of  jaundice  or  liEematcmesis  may  prove 
the  salvation  of  the  patient,  who  may  afterward  take  to  a  temperate  life.  The 
diet  should  be  very  simple  and  large  amounts  of  water  taken  to  aid  elimina- 
tion. The  bowels  should  be  kept  open,  for  which  the  use  of  the  salines  is 
generally  best.  An  occasional  course  of  potassium  iodide  may  be  given.  With 
the  advent  of  ascites  the  critical  stage  is  reached.  Restriction  of  fluid  intake 
and  free  purgation  may  relieve  a  small  exudate,  rarely  a  large  one,  and  it  is 
best  to  tap  early,  or  to  advise  Talma's  operation.  In  the  syphilitic  cirrhosis 
much  more  can  he  done,  and  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  cure  after  ascites  are  ot 
this  variety.  Iodide  of  potassium  in  moderate  daws,  15  to  30  drops  of  the 
saturated  solution,  and  the  Addison  pill  save  a  number  of  cases  even  after 
repeated  tapping.  The  diagnosis  may  he  reached  only  after  removal  of  the 
fluid,  but  in  every  case  with  a  history  of  syphilis,  a  positive  Wassermann  reac- 
tion, or  with  irregularity  of  the  liver  this  treatment  should  be  trie^. 

Surgical  Treatment. —  (a)  Tapping. — When  the  ascites  increases  it  is 
better  to  tap  early.  As  Hale  White  remarks,  a  case  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
which  is  tapped  rarely  recovers,  but  there  are  instances  in  which  early  and 
repeated  paracentesis  is  followed  by  cure.  Accidents  are  rare ;  hemorrhage, 
acute  peritonitis,  or  erysipelas  at  the  point  of  puncture  occasionally  follow; 
collapse  may  occur  during  the  operation,  to  guard  against  which  Mead  advised 
tiie  use  of  the  abdominal  binder.  Continuous  drainage  with  Southey's  tubes 
is  not  often  practicable  and  has  no  special  advantages,  (b)  Laparotomy,  with 
complete  removal  of  the  fluid,  and  freshening  or  nibbing  the  peritoneal  sur- 
faces, to  stimulate  the  formation  of  adhcsiona.  (c)  Omentopexy,  the  stitching 
of  the  omentum  to  the  abdominal  wall,  and  the  establishment  of  collateral 
circulation  in  this  way  between  the  portal  and  the  systemic  vessels.  This 
operation  is  sometimes  very  successful,  and  may  be  recommended.  In  224 
cases  there  were  84  deaths  and  129  recoveries;  11  cases  doubtful.  Among 
the  129  successful  cases,  in  23  the  ascites  recurred;  70  appeared  to  have  com- 
pletely recovered,  (d)  Fistula  of  Kck.  The  porto-caval  anastomosis  has  been 
performed  once  in  man  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  (Widal,  Iai  Stmaine  Midicale, 
1903).    The  patient  lived  for  three  months. 
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Vm.    ABSCESS   OF   THE   LIVES 

Etiolo^. — Suppuration  within  the  liver,  either  in  the  parenchyma  or  in 
the  blood  of  bile  paBBagee,  occurs  under  the  following  conditions : 

(a)  The  tropical  abscess,  also  called  the  solitary,  commonly  follbwa  amce- 
bie  dysentery.  It  frequently  occure  among  Europeans  in  India,  particularly 
those  who  drink  alcohol  freely  and  are  exposed  to  great  heat.  Cases  may 
occur  without  a  hifitory  of  previous  dysentery,  and  there  have  been  fatal  cases 
without  any  affection  of  the  large  bowel.  In  the  United  States  the  larfje  boU- 
tary  at>eeeee  is  not  very  infrequent.  The  relation  of  this  form  of  abscess  to 
the  Ammha  dysentervB  has  been  considered, 

(b)  Traumatism  is  an  occaeional  cauBc.  The  injury  is  generally  in  the 
hepatic  region.  Two  instances  of  it  have  come  under  my  notice  in  trainmen 
who  were  injured  while  coupling  cars.  Injury  to  the  head  is  not  infrequently 
followed  by  liver  abscess. 

(c)  Embolic  or  pycemic  (Ascesses  are  the  most  numerous,  occurring  in  a 
general  pytemia  or  following  foci  of  suppuration  in  the  territory  of  the  portal 
vespelfl.  The  mfective  agents  may  reach  the  liver  through  the  hepatic  artery, 
as  in  those  eases  in  which  the  original  focus  of  infection  is  in  the  are-a  of  the 
Bystemic  circulation;  though  it  may  happen  occasionally  that  the  infective 
agent,  instead  of  passing  through  the  lungs,  reaches  the  liver  through  the 
inffrior  vena  cava  and  the  hepatic  veins.  A  remarkable  instance  of  multiple 
abscesses  of  arterial  origin  was  afforded  by  the  case  of  aneurism  of  the  hepatic 
artery  reported  by  Boas  and  myself.  Infection  through  the  portal  vein  is 
much  more  common.  It  results  from  dysentery  and  other  ulcerative  affections 
of  the'  bowels,  appendicitis,  occasionally  after  typhoid  fever,  in  rectal  affec- 
tions, and  in  abscesses  in  the  pelvis.  In  these  cases  the  abscesses  are  multiple 
and,  as  a  rule,  within  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein — suppurative  pylephle- 
bitis. 

(d)  A  not  uncommon  cause  of  suppuration  is  inflammation  of  the  bile- 
passages  caused  by  gall-stones,  more  rarely  by  parasites — suppurative  cho- 
langitis. 

lu  some  instances  of  tuberculosis  of  the  liver  the  affection  is  chiefly  of 
the  bile-ducts,  with  the  formation  of  multiple  tuberculous  abscesses  containing 
a  bile-stained  pus 

{(■)  Foreign  bodies  and  parasites.  In  rare  instances  foreign  bodies,  such 
as  a  needle,  may  pass  from  the  stomach  or  gullet,  lodge  in  the  liver,  and 
excite  an  abscess,  or,  as  in  several  instances  which  have  been  reported,  a  for- 
eign body;  such  as  a  needle  or  a  fish-hone,  has  perforated  a  branch  or  the  por- 
tal vein  itself  and  induced  pylephlebitis.  EchinococcuB  cysts  frequently  cause 
suppuration,  the  penetration  of  round  worms  into  the  liver  less  commonly, 
and  mo«t  rarely  of  all  the  liver-fluke. 

Horbid  Anatomy. — (a)  Of  tub  Solitary  oi:  Tropical  Abscess. — This 
has  been  described  under  ama?bic  dysentery. 

(b)  Of  Septic  and  Pyemic  Abbcessbb. — These  are  usually  multiple, 
though  occasionally,  following  injury,  there  may  be  a  large  solitary  collection 
of  pus. 

In  suppurative  pylephlebitis  the  liver  is  uniformly  enlarged.     The  cap- 
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sule  may  be  smooth  and  the  external  surface  of  the  organ  of  normtit  appear- 
ance. In  other  instanceB,  numerous  yellowish- white  points  appear  beneath 
the  capsule.  On  section  there  arc  isolated  pockets  of  pus,  either  having  a 
round  outline  or  in  some  places  distinctly  dendritic,  and  from  these  the  pus 
may  be  squeezed.  They  look  like  small,  solitary  abscesses,  but,  on  probing,  are 
found  to  communicate  with  the  portal  vein  and  to  represent  its  branches,  dis- 
tended and  suppurating.  The  entire  portal  system  within  the  liver  may  be 
involved ;  sometimes  territories  are  cut  off  by  thrombi.  The  suppuration  may 
extend  into  the  main  branch  or  even  into  the  mcBcntcric  and  gastric  veins. 
The  pus  may  be  fetid  and  is  often  hile-stainod ;  it  may,  however,  be  thick  and 
tenacious.  In  suppurative  cholangitis  there  is  usually  obstruction  by  gall- 
stones, the  ducts  are  greatly  distended,  the  gall-bladder  enlarged  and  full  of 
pns,  and  the  branches  within  the  liver  are  extremely  distended,  so  that  on 
section  there  is  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  described  in  pylephlebitis.  An 
abscess  may  have  a  sponge-like  appearance  due  to  the  fusion  of  numerous 
points  of  suppuration. 

Suppuration  about  the  echinoeoccus  cysts  may  be  very  extensive,  forming 
enormous  abscesses,  the  characters  of  which  are  at  once  recognized  by  the 
remnants  of  the  cysts. 

Symptoms. — (a)  Of  the  Large  Solitary  Absckbb. — The  abscess  may  be 
latent  and  run  a  course  without  definite  symptoms;  death  may  occur  sud- 
denly from  rupture. 

Fever,  pain,  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  a  septic  condition  are  the  impor- 
tant symptoms  of  hepatic  abscess.  The  temperature  is  elevated  at  the  outset 
and  is  of  an  intermittent  or  septic  type.  It  is  irregular,  and  may  remain 
normal  or  even  subnormal  for  a  few  days ;  then  the  patient  has  a  rigor  and 
the  temperature  rises  to  103°  F.  or  higher.  Owing  to  this  intermittent  char- 
acter of  the  fever  the  disease  is  often  mistaken  for  malaria.  The  fever  may 
rise  every  afternoon  without  a  rigor.  Profuse  sweating  is  common,  particu- 
larly when  the  patient  falls  asleep.  In  chronic  cases  there  may  be  little  or  no 
fever.  One  of  my  patients,  with  a  iiver  abscess  which  had  perforated  the  lung, 
coughed  up  pus  after  his  temperature  had  been  normal  for  weeks.  The  pain 
is  variable,  and  is  usually  referred  to  the  back  or  shoulder ;  or  there  is  a  dull 
aching  sensation  in  the  right  hypochondrium.  When  turned  on  the  left  side, 
the  patient  often  complains  of  a  heavy,  dragging  sensation,  so  that  he  usually 
prefers  to  lie  on  the  right  side;  at  least,  this  has  been  the  ease  in  a  majority  of 
the  instances  which  have  come  under  my  observation.  Pain  on  pressure  over 
the  liver  is  usually  present,  particularly  on  deep  pressure  at  the  costal  margin 
in  the  nipple  line. 

The  enlargement  of  the  liver  is  most  marked  in  the  right  lobe,  and,  as  the 
abscess  cavity  is  usually  situated  more  toward  the  upper  than  the  under  sur- 
face, the  increase  in  volume  is  upward  and  to  the  rights  not  downward,  as 
in  cancer  and  the  other  affections  producing  enlargement.  Percussion  in  the 
mid-stemal  and  paranternal  lines  may  show  a  normal  limit.  At  the  nipple- 
line  the  curve  of  liver  dulness  begins  to  rise,  and  in  the  mid-axillary  it  may 
reach  the  fifth  rib,  while  behind,  near  the  spine,  the  area  of  dulness  may  be 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  angle  of  the  scapula.  Of  course  there  are  instancea 
in  which  this  characteristic  feature  is  not  present,  as  when  the  abscess  occu- 
pies the  left  lobe.    The  enlargement  of  the  liver  may  be  so  great  as  to  causb 
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bulging  of  the  right  aide,  and  the  edge  may  project  a  handVbreadth  or  more 
below  the  coetal  margin.  In  such  instances  the  surface  is  smooth.  Palpation 
is  painful,  and  there  may  be  fremitus  on  deep  inspiration.  In  some  instances 
fluctuation  may  be  detected.  Adhesions  may  form  to  the  abdominal  wall  and 
the  abscess  may  point  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  or  even  in  the  epigastric 
region.  In  many  cases  the  appearance  of  the  patient  ia  suggestive.  The  skin 
has  a  sullow,  t^liglitly  ictcroid  tint,  the  face  is  pale,  the  complexion  muddy,  the 
conjunctiva  are  infiltrated,  and  often  slightly  bile-tinged.  There  ia  in  tlie 
facies  and  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  patient  a  strong  suggestion  of  the 
existence  of  abaceBs,  There  is  no  interna!  affection  associated  with  suppura- 
tion which  gives,  I  think,  just  the  same  hue  as  certain  instances  of  abscesa  of 
the  liver.  Marked  jaundice  is  rare.  Diarrhoea  may  be  present  and  may  give 
an  important  clew  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  particularly  if  amcebie  are  found 
in  the  stools.    Constiitation  may  occur. 

Perforation  of  the  lung  occurred  in  !)  of  the  27  cases  in  my  series.  The 
symptoms  are  most  characteristic.  The  extension  may  occur  through  the  dia- 
phragm, without  actual  rupture,  and  with  the  production  of  a  purulent  pleu- 
risy and  invasion  of  the  lung.  With  cough  of  an  aggravated  and  convulsive 
character,  there  are  signs  of  involvement  at  the  "base  of  the  right  lung,  de- 
fective rewinancc,  feeble  tubular  hreathing,  and  increase  in  the  tactile  fremi- 
tus; but  the  most  characteristic  feature  is  the  presence  of  a  reddish-brown 
expectoration  of  a  brick-dust  color,  resembling  anchovy  sance.  This,  which 
was  noted  originally  by  Budd,  was  present  in  our  cases,  and  in  addition  Reese 
and  Lafleur  found  the  ama;h(B  colt  identical  with  those  which  exist  in  the  liver 
abscess  and  in  the  stools.  They  are  present  in  variable  numbers  and  display 
active  amcehoid  movements.  The  brownish  tint  of  the  expectoration  is  due  to 
blood-pigment  and 'J^lood-corpuscles,  and  there  may  be  orange-red  crystals  of 
hiematoidin. 

The  abscess  may  perforate  externally,  as  mentioned  already,  or  into  the 
slomach  or  bowe! ;  occaaionally  into  the  pericardium.  The  duration  of  this 
form  is  very  variable.  It  may  run  its  course  and  prove  fatal  in  six  or  eight 
weeks  or  may  persist  for  several  years. 

The  prognosis  is  serious,  as  the  mortality  is  more  than  50  per  cent.  The 
death-rate  has  been  lowered  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  great  fearlessness  with 
which  the  surgeons  now  attack  these  cases. 

(b)  Op  the  P\\iEMic  Abrckss  and  Suppuhative  Pylephlebitis. — Clin- 
ically these  conditions  cannot  !«  sejiarated.  Occurring  in  a  general  pyiemia, 
no  special  features  may  he  added  to  the  case.  When  there  is  suppuration 
within  the  portal  vein  the  liver  is  uniformly  enlarged  and  tender,  though 
pain  may  not  be  a  marked  feature.  There  is  an  irregular,  septic  fever,  and 
the  complexion  is  muddy,  sometimes  distinctly  ictcroid.  The  features  are 
indeed  those  of  pyiemia,  plus  a  slight  icteroid  tinge,  and  an  enlarged  and 
painful  liver.  The  latter  features  alone  are  peculiar.  The  sweats,  chills, 
prostration,  and  fever  have  nothing  distinctive. 

Dia^OBU. — Abscess  of  the  liver  may  be  confounded  with  intermittent 
fever,  a  common  mistake  in  malarial  regions.  Practically  an  intermittent 
fever  which  resists  quinine  is  not  malarial.  Laveran's  organisms  are  also 
absent  from  the  blood.  When  the  abscess  bursts  into  the  pleura  a  right-sided 
empyema  is  produced  and  perforation  of  the  lun^  usually  follows.     When 
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the  liver  abscess  has  been  latent  and  dysenteric  symptoms  have  not  liecn 
marked,  the  condition  may  be  considered  empyema  or  abscesB  of  the  !ung. 
In  such  cases  the  anchovy- sauce-like  color  of  the  pus  and  the  presence  of  the 
ama'bje  will  enable  one  to  make  a  definite  diagnosis.  Perforation  externally 
is  readily  recognized,  and  yet  in  an  abscess  cavity  in  the  epigastric  region  it 
may  be  difficult  to  say  whether  it  has  proceeded  from  the  liyer  or  is  in  the 
abdominal  wall.  When  the  abscess  is  large,  and  the  adhesions  are  so  firm  that 
the  liver  does  not  descend  during  inspiration,  the  exploratory  needle  does 
not  make  an  up-and-down  movement  during  aspiration.  The  diagnosis  of 
suppurating  echinococcus  cyst  is  rarely  possible,  except  in  Australia  and  Ice- 
land, where  hydatids  are  so  common. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  affection  from  which  suppuration  within  the 
liver  is  to  be  separated  is  the  intermittent  hepatic  fever  associated  with  gall- 
stones. Of  the  cases  reported  a  majority  have  been  considered  due  to  suppu- 
ration, and  in  two  of  my  cases  the  liver  bad  been  repeatedly  aspirated.  Post 
mortem  examinations  have  shown  conclusively  that  the  high  fever  and  chills 
may  recur  at  intervals  for  years  without  suppuration  in  the  ducts.  The  dis- 
tinctive features  of  this  condition  are  paroxysms  of  fever  with  rigors  and 
sweats — which  may  occur  with  great  regularity,  but  which  more  often  are 
separated  by  long  intervals — the  deepening  of  the  jaundice  after  the  paros- 
ysniB,  the  entire  apyrexia  in  the  intervals,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  general 
nutrition.  The  time  element  also  is  im|>ortant,  as  in  some  of  these  cases  the 
disease  has  lasted  for  several  years.  Finally,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
abscess  of  the  liver,  in  temperate  climates  at  least,  is  invariably  secondary,  and 
the  primary  source  must  be  carefully  sought  for,  either  in  dysentery,  slight 
ulceration  of  the  rectum,  suppurating  hsemorrhoids,  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  or 
in  supi)urative  disease  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  within  the  skull 
or  in  the  bones, 

Leucocytosis  may  be  absent  in  the  amtcbie  abscess  of  the  liver;  in  septic 
cases  it  may  be  very  high. 

In  suspected  cases,  whether  the  liver  is  enlarged  or  not,  exploratory  aspira- 
tion may  Ijc  performed.  The  needle  may  be  entered  in  the  anterior 
axillary  line  in  the  lowest  interspace,  or  in  the  seventh  interspace  in 
the  mid-axillary  line,  or  over  the  centre  of  the  area  of  duhicss  behind. 
The  patient  should  be  jdaeed  under  ether,  for  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  several  deep  punctures.  It  is  not  well  to  use  too  small  an  aspirator. 
No  ill  effocts  follow  this  procedure,  oven  though  blood  may  leak  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  Extensive  suppuration  may  exist,  and  yet  Ijc  missed  in  the 
aspiration,  particularly  when  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  are  distended 
with  pus. 

Treatment. — Pyemic  abscess  and  suppurative  pylephlebitis  are  invaria- 
bly fatal.  Treves,  however,  reports  a  case  of  pyremic  abecese  following 
appendicitis  in  which  the  patient  recovered  after  an  exploratory  operation. 
Surgical  measures  are  not  justified  in  these  cases,  unless  an  abscess  shows 
signs  of  ])ointing.  As  the  abscesses  associated  with  dysentery  are  often 
single,  they  afford  a  reasonable  ho[)e  of  benefit  from  operation.  If,  how- 
ever, the  patient  is  expectorating  the  pus,  if  the  general  condition  is  good 
and  the  hectic  fever  not  marked,  it  is  best  to  defer  operation,  as  many  of 
these  instances  recover  spontaneously.     I'he  large  single  abscesses  are  the 
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most  favorable  for  operation.     The  general  medical  treatment  of  the  cases 
is  that  of  ordinary  Beptictemia. 
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These  may  be  cancer,  either  primary  or  secondary,  sarcoma,  or  angioma. 

Etiology. — Cancer  of  the  liver  is  third  in  order  of  frequency  of  internal 
cancer.  It  is  rarely  primary,  usually  secondary  to  cancer  in  other  organs. 
It  is  a  disease  of  late  adult  life.  According  to  Leichtenstcrn.  over  50  jier 
cent,  of  the  cases  occur  between  the  fortieth  and  the  sixtieth  years.  It 
occasionally  occurs  in  children.  Women  are  attacked  less  frequently  than 
men.  It  is  stated  by  some  authors  that  secondary  cancer  is  more  common- 
in  women,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  cancer  of  tbe  uterus.  Heredity  is 
believed  to  have  an  influence  in  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

In  many  cases  trauma  is  an  antecedent,  and  cancer  of  the  bile-passages 
is  associated  in  many  instances  with  gall-stones.  Cancer  is  stated  to  be  less 
common  in  the  tropics. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — The  following  forms  of  new  growths  occur  in  the 
liver  and  have  a  chnical  importance: 

Cancer. — Primary  Cancer. — This  is  rare.  Of  163  cases  collected  by 
Eggel,  63,3  per  cent,  were  in  males.  There  are  several  varieties.  Nodular 
forms,  in  which  there  are  scattered  growths  throughout  the  organ;  the 
massive  form  in  which  the  solitary  tumor  occupies  a  large  area,  either  a 
lot>e  or  the  greater  part  of  it;  and  small  metastatic  nodules.  A  very  im- 
portant form  is  th^  in  which  the  liver  is  diffusely  infiltrated  with  small 
growths,  with  much  hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue— tlie  so-called  can- 
cer with  cirrhosis.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  rapid,  jaundice  often  oc- 
curs, splenic  enlargement  is  not  infrequent,  ascites  and  oedema  are  common 
and  toxic  features  are  frequent  toward  the  close. 

Secondary  Cancer.— The  organ  may  reach  an  enormous  size,  30^^  ponnds 
(Osier),  33  pounds  (Christian),  The  cancerous  nodules  project  beneath  the 
capsule,  and  can  be  felt  during  life  or  even  seen  through  the  thin  abdominal 
walls.  They  are  usually  disseminated  equally,  though  in  rare  instances  they 
may  be  confined  to  one  lobe.  The  consistence  of  the  nodules  varies;  in  some 
cases  they  are  firm  and  hard  and  those  on  the  surface  show  a  distinct  umbiliea- 
tion,  due  to  the  shrinking  of  the  fibrous  tissue  in  the  centre.  These  super- 
ficial eaneerous  masses  are  still  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "Farro's  tubercles." 
More  frequently  the  masses  are  on  section  grayish-white  in  color,  or  hsemor- 
rhagic.  Rupture  of  blood-vessels  is  not  uncommon  in  these  cases.  In  one 
specimen  there  was  an  enormous  clot  beneath  the  capsule  of  the  liver,  together 
with  hemorrhage  into  the  gall-bladder  and  into  the  peritoneum.  The  sec- 
ondary cancer  shows  the  same  structure  as  the  initial  lesion,  and  is  usually 
either  an  alveolar  or  cylindrical  carcinoma.  Degeneration  is  common  in  these 
secondary  growths;  thus  the  hyaline  transformation  may  convert  large  areas 
into  a  dense,  dry,  grayish-yellow  mass.  Extensive  areas  of  fatty  degeneration 
may  occur,  sclerosis  is  not  uncommon,  and  hiemorrhages  are  frequent.  Sup- 
puration sometimes  follows. 

Cancer  of  the  bile-passages  which  has  been  already  considered. 
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Sarcoma. — Of  primary  sarcoma  of  the  liver  very  few  cases  have  been  re- 
ported. Secondary  sarcoma  is  more  frequent,  and  many  examples  of  lympho- 
sarcoma and  myxo-sarcoma  are  on  record,  less  frequently  glio-sareoma  or  the 
smooth  or  striped  myoma. 

The  most  important  form  ie  the  melano-earcoma,  secondary  to  sarcoma 
of  the  eye  or  of  the  skin.  Very  rarely  melano-sarcoma  occurs  primarily  in  the 
liver.  In  this  form  the  liver  is  greatly  enlarged,  is  either  uniformly  infiltrated 
with  the  growth,  which  gives  the  cut  aurface  the  appearance  of  dark  ^anitr. 
or  there  are  large  nodular  masses  of  a  deep  black  or  marbled  color.  There  are 
usually  extensive  metastases,  and  in  some  instances  every  organ  of  the  body  is 
involved.  Nodules  of  melano-sarcoma  of  the  skin  may  give  a  clew  to  the  diag- 
nosis. 

Other  Forms  op  Liteh  Tdmok. — One  of  the  commonest  tumors  in  the 
liver  is  the  angioma,  which  occurs  aa  a  small,  reddish  body  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut, and  consists  simply  of  a  series  of  dilated  veswls.  Occasionally  in  children 
angiomata  grow  and  produce  large  tumors. 

Cysts  are  occasionally  found  in  the  liver,  either  single,  which  is  not  very 
uncommon,  or  multiple,  when  they  usUally  coe.\iet  with  congenital  cystic 
kidneys. 

Symptonu. — It  is  often  impossible  to  differentiate  primary  and  secondary 
cancer  of  the  liver  unless  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease  is  evident,  as  in  the 
case  of  scirrhus  of  the  breast,  or  cancer  of  the  rectum,  or  of  a  tumor  in  the 
stomach,  which  can  be  felt.  As  a  rule,  cancer  of  the  liver  is  associated  with 
progressive  enlargement;  but  in  some  eases  of  primary  noflular  cancer  and 
in  the  cancer  with  cirrhosis  the  organ  may  not  be  enlarged,  dastric  disturb- 
ance, loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  vomiting  are  frequent.  Progressive  toss 
of  flesh  and  strength  may  he  the  first  symptoms.  Pain  or  a  sensation  of 
uneasinciis  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region  may  be  present,  but  enormous 
enlargement  of  the  liver  may  occur  without  the  slightest  pain.  Jaundice, 
which  is  present  in  at  least  half  of  the  eases,  is  usually  of  moderate  extent, 
unless  the  common  duct  is  occluded.  Ascites  is  rare,  except  in  the  form  of 
cancer  with  cirrhosis,  in  which  the  clinical  picture  is  that  of  the  atrophic 
form.  Pressure  by  nodules  on  the  portal  vein  or  extension  of  the  cancer  to  the 
peritoneum  may  also  induce  ascites. 

Inspection  shows  the  abdomen  to  be  distended,  particularly  in  the  upper 
zone.  In  late  stages  of  the  disease,  when  emaciation  is  marked,  tlie  cancerous 
nodules  can  be  plainly  set-n  beneath  the  skin,  and  in  rare  instances  even  the 
umbilications.  'ITic  superficial  veins  are  enlarged.  On  palpation  the  liver  is 
felt,  a  liand's-breadth  or  more  below  tlio  costal  margin,  descending  with  each 
inspiration.  The  surface  is  usually  irregular,  and  may  i)rertcnt  large  masses 
or  smaller  nodular  bodies,  either  rounded  or  with  central  depressions.  In 
instances  of  diffuse  infiltration  the  liver  may  be  greatly  enlarged  and  present 
a  perfectly  smooth  surface.  The  growth  is  progressive,  and  the  edge  of  the 
liver  may  ultimately  extend  below  the  level  of  the  navel.  Although  generally 
uniform  and  producing  enlargement  of  the  whole  organ,  occasionally  the 
tumor  in  the  left  lobe  forms- a  solid  mass  occupying  the  epigastric  region. 
By  percussion  the  outline  can  be  accurately  limited  and  the  progressive  growth 
of  the  tumor  estimated.  The  spleen  is  rarely  enlarged.  Pyrexia  is  present  in 
many  cases,  usually  a  continuous  fever,  ranging  from  lOO"  to  102°  P. ;  it  may 
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be  intermittent,  vith  rigors.  This  may  be  associated  with  tlie  cancer  alone, 
or,  as  in  one  of  mj  cases,  with  suppuration.  (Edema  of  the  feet,  from  aneemia, 
usually  supervenes.  Cancer  of  the  liver  kills  in  from  three  to  fifteen  months. 
One  of  my  patients  lived  for  more  than  two  years. 

Diagnosis. — The  diajmosis  is  easy  when  the  liver  is  greatly  enlarged  and 
the  surface  nodular.  The  smoother  forms  of  diffuse  carcinoma  may  at  first 
be  mistaken  for  fatty  or  amyloid  liver,  but  the  presence  of  jaundice,  the  rapid 
enlargement,  and  the  more  marked  cachexia  will  usually  suffice  to  difEeren- 
tiate  it.  Perhaps  tlie  most  puzzling  conditions  occur  in  the  rare  cases  of 
enlarged  Amyloid  liver  with  irregular  gummata.  The  large  ecliinococcus  liver 
may  present  a  striking  similarity  to  carcinoma,  but  the  projecting  nodules 
are  usually  softer,  the  disease  lasts  much  longer,  and  the  cachexia  is  not 
marked. 

Hypertrophic  cirrhosis  may  at  first  be  mistaken  for  carcinoma,  aa  the 
jaundice  is  usually  deep  and  the  liver  very  large;  but  the  absence  of  a  marked 
cache^LJa  and  wasting  and  the  painless,  smooth  character  of  the  enlargement 
are  points  against  cancer.  In  large,  rapidly  growing  secondary  cancers  the 
superficial  rounded  masses  may  almost  fluctuate  and  these  soft  tumor-like 
projections  may  contain  blood.  The  form  of  cancer  with  cirrhosis  can 
scarcely  be  separated  from  atrophic  cirrhosis  itself.  Perhaps  the  wasting  is 
more  extreme  and  more  rapid,  hut  the  jaundice  and  the  ascites  are  identical. 
Melano-sarcoma  causes  great  enlargement  of  the  organ.  There-are  frequently 
siTnptoms  of  involvement  of  other  viscera,  as  the  lungs,  kidneys,  or  spleen. 
Secondary  tumors  may  occur  in  the  skin.  A  very  important  symptom,  not 
present  in  all  cases,  is  melanuria,  the  passage  of  a  very  dark-colored  urine, 
'which  may,  however,  when  first  voided,  be  quite  normal  in  color.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  melano-sarcoma  of  the  eye,  or  tlie  history  of  Uindness  in  one  eye, 
with  subsequent  extirpation,  may  Indicate  at  once  the  true  nature  of  the 
hepatic  enlargement. 

There  are  several  conditions  in  which  the  liver  itself,  or  portions  of  it, 
may  be  mistaken  for  tumor,  (a)  In  a  progressive  cirrhosis  with  enlargement 
the  left  lobe  may  increase  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  right,  and  form  a 
prominent  mass  in  the  epigastrium.  (6)  Biedel's  tongue-like  lobe  projecting 
from  the  edge  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  often  associated 
with  distention  of  this  organ,  (c)  The  extreme  left  portion  of  the  organ  may 
be  almost  separated  by  a  hroad,  ilat  band,  containing  little  or  no  liver  tissue. 
In  a  very  thin  person  this  section  may  feci  like  a  separate  tumor  mass,  as  in  an 
instance  reported  by  J.  P.  Inglis  (Polyclinic,  Jan.,  1911).  A  small  por- 
tion of  the  liver  lay  directly  over  the  cceliac  axis,  connected  with  the  left  lobe 
by  a  mesentery.  The  tumor  was  palpable.  Lastly,  the  contracted,  deformed 
organ  in  perihepatitis  may  form  a  visible,  freely  movable  tumor  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  abdomen,  without  a  semblance  of  the  normal  liver.  Such  an 
instance  I  figure  in  my  lectures  on  Abdomtjidl  Tumors. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  must  be  entirely  symptomatic.  The  question 
of  surgical  interference  may  be  discussed.  Keen  has  collected  reports  of  76 
cases  of  resection  of  tumors  of  the  liver,  63  of  which  recovered. 
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X.    fATTT    LIVER 

Two  different  forms  of  this  condition  are  recognized — the  fatty  infiltra- 
tion and  fatty  defeneration. 

Fatty  infiltration  occura,  to  a  ctrtain  extent,  in  normal  livers,  since  the 
cells  always  contain  minute  globules  of  oil. 

In  fatty  degeneration,  which  is  a  nmcii  less  common  condition,  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  liver-cells  ia  destroyed  and  the  fat  takes  its  place,  as  scon  in  cases 
of  malignant  jaundice  and  in  phosphorus  poisoning. 

Fatty  liver  occurs  under  the  following  conditions:  (a)  In  association  with 
general  oliesity,  in  which  case  the  liver  appears  to  be  one  of  the  storehouses 
of  the  excessive  fat,  (6)  In  conditions  in  which  the  oxidation  processes  are 
interfered  with,  as  in  cachexia,  profound  ansemia,  and  in  phthisis.  The  falty 
infiltration  of  the  liver  in  heavy  drinkers  ia  to  be  attributed  to  the  excessive 
demand  made  by  the  alcohol  upon  the  oxygen,  (t)  Certain  poisons,  of  which 
phosphorus  is  the  most  characteristic,  produce  an  intense  fatly  degeneration 
with  necrosis  of  the  liver-cells.  The  poison  of  acute  yellow  atrophy,  whatever 
its  nature,  acts  in  the  same  way. 

The  fatty  liver  ia  uniformly  increased  in  size.  Tlic  edge  may  reach  below 
the  level  of  the  navel.  It  is  smooth,  looka  pale  and  bloodlesa ;  on  section  it  is 
dry,  and  renders  the  surface  of  the  knife  greasy.  The  liver  may  weigh  many 
pounds,  and  yet  the  specific  gravity  is  so  low  that  the  entire  organ  floats  in 
water. 

The  symptoms  of  fatty  liver  are  not  definite.  Jaundice  is  never  present; 
the  stools  may  be  light  colored,  but  even  in  the  most  advanced  grades  the  bile 
is  still  formed.  Signs  of  portal  obstruction  are  rare.  Ilseniorrhoids  are  not 
very  infrequent.  Altogether,  the  symptoms  are  il!  defined,  and  are  chiefly 
those  of  the  disease  with  which  the  degeneration  ia  associated.  In  cases  of 
great  obesity  the  physical  examination  is  uncertain;  but  in  phthisis  and 
cacliectic  conditions  the  organ  can  be  felt  to  he  greatly  enlarged,  though 
smooth  and  painless.  Fatty  livers  ate  among  the  largest  met  with  at  the 
bedside. 

XI.    AH7L0ID    LIVES 

The  waxy,  lardaccous,  or  amyloid  liver  occurs  as  |)art  of  a  genenil  degen- 
eration, associated  with  cachexias,  particularly  when  the  result  of  long-atand- 
ing  suppuration. 

In  practice,  it  is  found  ofteneat  in  the  prolonged  suppuration  of  tubercu- 
lous disease,  cither  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  bones.  Next  in  order  of  frequency 
are  the  cases  associated  with  syphilis.  Here  there  may  be  ulceration  of  the 
rectum,  with  which  it  is  often  connected,  or  chronic  disease  of  the  bone,  or  it 
may  be  present  when  there  are  no  suppurative  changes.  It  is  found  occasion- 
ally in  rickets,  in  prolonged  convalescence  from  the  infectious  fevers,  and  in 
the  cachexia  of  cancer. 

The  amyloid  liver  is  large,  and  may  attain  dimensions  equalled  only  by 
those  of  the  cancerous  organ.  Wilks  speaks  of  a  liver  weighing  fourteen 
pounds.    It  ia  solid,  firm,  resistant,  on  section  autemic,  and  has  a  semitranslu- 
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cent,  iutiltrated  appearance.  Stained  with  a  dilute  solution  of  iodine,  the 
areas  infiltrated  with  the  amyloid  matter  assume  a  rich  mahogany-brown 
color. 

There  are  no  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  condition.  Jaundice  does 
not  occur;  the  stools  may  be  light-colored,  but  the  secretion  of  bile  persists. 
The  physical  examination  shows  the  organ  to  he  uniformly  enlarged  and  pain- 
lees,  the  surface  smooth,  the  edge  rounded,  and  the  consietence  ^eatly  in- 
creased. Sometimes  the  edge,  even  in  very  great  enlargement,  is  sharp  and 
hard.  The  spleen  also  may  be  involved,  but  there  are  no  evidences  of  portal 
obstruction. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  condition  is,  as  a  rule,, easy.  Progressive  and  great 
enlarftement  in  connection  with  suppuration  of  long  standing  or  with  syphilis 
is  almost  always  of  this  nature.  In  rare  instances,  however,  the  amyloid  liver 
is  reduced  in  size. 

In  leukamia  the  liver  may  attain  considerable  size  and  he  amooth  and  uni- 
form, resembling,  on  physical  examination,  the  fatty  organ.  The  blood  condi- 
tion at  once  indicates  the  true  nature  of  the  case. 
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In  transposition  of  the  viacers  the  right  lobe  of  the  organ  may  occupy  the 
left  side.  A  common  and  important  anomaly  is  the  tilting  forward  of  the 
organ,  so  that  the  antero-posterior  axis  becomes  vertical,  not  horizontal.  In- 
stead of  the  edge  of  the  right  lobe  presenting  just  below  the  costal  margin,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  lobe  is  in  contact  wttli  the  abdomi- 
nal parietes,  and  the  edge  may  he  felt  as  low,  perhaps,  as  the  navel.  This  ante- 
version  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  enlargement  of  the  organ. 

The  "lacing"  liver  is  met  with  in  two  chief  types.  In  one  the  anterior 
portion,  chiefly  of  the  right  lobe,  is  greatly  prolonged,  and  may  reach  the 
transverse  navel  line,  or  even  lower.  A  shallow  transverse  groove  separates 
the  thin  extension  from  the  main  portion  of  the  organ.  The  peritoneal  coat- 
ing of  this  groove  may  be  fibroid,  and  in  rare  instances  the  deformed  portion 
is  connected  with  the  organ  by  an  almost  tendinous  membrane.  The  liver 
may  be  compressed  laterally  and  have  a  pyramidal  shape,  and  the  extreme 
left  border  and  the  hinder  margin  of  the  left  lobe  may  be  much  folded  and 
incurved.  The  projecting  portion  of  the  liver,  extending  low  in  the  right 
flank,  may  be  mistaken  for  a  tumor,  or  more  frequently  for  a  movable  right 
kidney.  Its  continuity  with  the  liver  itself  may  not  be  evident  on  palpation 
or  on  percussion,  as  coils  of  intestine  may  lie  in  front.  It  descends,  however, 
with  inspiration,  and  usually  the  margin  can  bo  traced  continuously  with  that 
of  the  left  IoImj  of  the  liver.  The  greatest  diiliculty  arises  when  this  anoma* 
louB  lappet  of  the  liver  is  either  naturally  very  thick  and  united  to  the  liver  by 
a  very  thin  membrane,  or  when  it  ia  swollen  in  conditions  of  great  congestion 
of  the  organ. 

The  other  principal  type  of  lacing  liver  is  quite  different  in  shape.  It  ia 
thick,  broader  above  than  below,  and  lies  almost  entirely  above  the  transverse 
line  of  the  cartilages.  There  is  a  narrow  groove  Just  above  the  anterior  bor- 
der, which  is  placed  more  transversely  than  normal. 
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Uovable  Liver. — This  rare  condition  has  rcreivcd  iinich  attontion,  and 
J,  E.  Graham  collected  70  reported  cases  from  the  literature.  In  a  rery  con- 
siderable number  of  these  there  has  been  a  mistaken  diap;n08i8.  A  Eliglit  grade 
of  mobility  of  the  organ  is  found  in  the  pendulous  abdomen  of  enteroptosisj 
and  after  repeated  ascites. 

The  organ  is  so  connected  at  its  posterior  margin  with  the  inferior  vena 
cava  and  diaphragm  that  any  great  mobility  from  thle  point  is  imposRible,  ex- 
cept on  the  theory  of  a  meao-hepar  or  congenital  ligamentous  union  between 
these  structures.  The  ligaments,  however,  may  show  an  extreme  grade  of 
relaxation  (the  suspensory  7.5  cm.,  and  the  triangular  ligament  4  cm,,  in  one 
of  Irfubo's  cftses) ;  and  when  the  patient  is  in  the  erect  posture  the  organ  may 
drop  down  so  far  that  its  upper  surface  is  entirely  l>elow  the  costal  margin. 
The  condition  is  rarely  met  with  in  men;  56  of  the  cases  were  in  women. 


I.    DISEASES  OP  THE  PANCREAS 
I.    PANOREATIO  DTSUFIIOIEITOY 

Failure  of  the  internal  secretion  is  followed  by  disturbance  in  the  carbo- 
hydrate metabolism,  of  the  external  secretion  by  disturbances  of  digestion,  or 
by  the  injurious  effects  of  the  retained  secretion.  The  low  sugar  tolerance, 
the  chief  sign  of  impairment  of  the  internal  secretion,  has  been  considered 
under  diabetes.     Insufficiency  of  the  external  sMretion  is  indicated  hy; 

Changes  in  the  Character  of  the  Btoola. — {a)  SxifATonRiKEA. — The  pro- 
portion of  fat  in  the  f»cea  varies;  above  30  per  cent,  of  the  dried  weight  sug- 
gests pancreatic  insufficiency.  The  stools  arc  either  oily  like  butter,  or  gray 
like  asbestoB.  The  ability  to  digest  fat  differs  greatly  and  there  are  healthy 
persons  who  constantly  have  a  high  percentage  of  fat  in  the  stools.  Steator- 
rho*  may  last  for  many  years  without  impairment  of  health.  There  is  also 
a  disturbance  in  the  normal  ratio  between  the  neutral  fats  and  the  fatty  acids. 
Cammidge  gives  the  following  average  figures:  Normal  per  cent.,  total  fats 
21,  neutral  fata  11,  fatty  acids  10;  malignant  disease,  total  fats  77,  neutral 
fats  50,  fatty  acids  27 ;  chronic  pancreatitis,  total  fats  50,  neutral  fats  32,  fatty 
acids  18. 

(b)  AzoTOBRiiau,  the  presence  of  undigested  protcid  materials  in  the 
stools,  has  long  been  known  as  an  association  of  pancreatic  disease.  Normally 
only  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  the  undigested  proteids  appears  in  the  fa«cs,  but  in 
pancreatic  disease  as  much  as  30  or  40  per  cent,  may  be  recovered.  Schmidt 
claims  that  the  nuclear  material  of  meat  is  digested  by  the  pancreatic  juice 
alone  and  that  persistence  of  the  nuclei  of  the  meat  fibres  in  the  stools  indi- 
cates defective  tryptic  digestion. 

In  jaundice  due  to  malignant  disease  of  tho  head  of  the  pancreas  stcrco- 
bilin  is  absent;  in  that  due  to  chronic  pancreatitis  or  gall-stones  it  is  either 
at>s('nt  or  present  only  in  traces. 

Caminidge'i  Pancreatic  Reaction. — For  details  of  the  reaction  the  student 
must  consult  special  manuals.  It  is  claimed  that  the  reaction  is  positive  in  all 
cases  of  active  inflammatory  changes  in  the  iiancreas,  and  that  by  this  means 
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ai^te  forme  of  pancreatitis  can  be  differentiated  from  intestinal  obstruction, 
and  that  by  it  chronic  pancreatitiB  causing  blocking  of  the  common  duct  can  be 
diagnoRCd  from  ^all-stones.  In  malip^iant  dineaae  the  reaction  Is  negative  in 
about  three-fourths  of  the  eases.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Canimidge's  work 
lacks  confirmation.  The  studios  (19111  "t  the  Mayo  clinic  under  Wilson's 
direction  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  "if  knowledge  of  the  clinical  histories 
and  other  factors  of  the  personal  equation  be  eliminated,  the  end  results, 
judged  by  Camniidge's  own  criteria,  must  be  considered,  as  a  means  of  diag- 
nosing disease  of  tlie  iwincreas,  as  both  valueless  and  misleading,"  From 
observations  of  Whipple  and  others  it  seems  that  rapid  disintegration  of  any 
of  the  body  cells,  particularly  the  polynuelear  leucocytes,  may  give  rise  to  the 
reaction. 

IL    PANGREATIO  NE0BO8IS 

The  entire  series  of  iiimcreatic  lesions,  from  heemorrhage  to  gangrene,  and 
from  fat  necrosis  to  pancreatic  cyst,  may  result  from  tryptic  auto-digeation 
(Chiari),  This  is  met  with  under  four  conditions:  (a)  Trauma,  as  in  gun- 
shot woundi:,  blows,  or  jKTforation  of  a  peptic  ulcer,  (b)  Primary  thrombosis 
in  the  venous  radicles  of  the  glands,  (c)  Obstruction  of  the  free  flow  of 
accretion  in  the  duct,   (d)  Entrance  of  the  bile  into  the  ducts. 

In  the  mildest  forms  there  are  only  a  few  sinail  hffimorrhages  or  circum- 
scribed areas  of  necrosis  of  the  gland  tissue  with  fat  necroaia  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  in  severer  forma  groups  of  acini  or  the  whole  gland  may  be  involved. 

Fat  necrosis  occurs  whenever  the  pancreatic  juice,  obstructed  from  any 
cause  and  dammed  back  on  the  gland,  infiltrates  its  tisauea,  or  escaping  by 
tlio  lymph  spaces  finds  its  way  to  structures  at  aome  distance  from  the  gland. 
The  necrosis  is  due  to  the  fat-splitting  ferment  in  the  secretion  (Opie), 

Balscr  first  called  attention  to  this  remarkable  change  which  ia  found  in 
the  interlobular  pancreatic  tissue,  in  the  mesentery,  in  the  omentum,  in  the 
abdominal  fatty  tissue  generally,  and  occasionally  in  the  pericardial  and  sub- 
cutaneous fat.  The  necroses  are  moat  frequent  in  the  acute  and  necrotic 
forms  of  pancreatitis,  leas  common  in  the  suppurative.  In  the  pancreas  the 
lobules  are  seen  to  be  separated  by  a  dead  white  necrotic  tissue,  which  gives 
a  remarkable  appearance  to  the  section.  In  the  abdominal  fat  the  areas  arc 
usually  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head;  they  at  once  attract  attention,  and  may 
be  mistaken,  on  auix'rficial  examination,  for  miliary  tubercles  or  neoplasms. 
They  may  be  larger;  instances  have  been  reported  in  which  they  were  the 
eize  of  a  hen's  egg.  On  section  they  have  a  soft  tallowy  consistence,  and  the 
substance  is  a  combination  of  lime  with  certain  fatty  acids.  The  necroses 
may  be  crusted  with  lime,  and  in  a  man  aged  80,  who  died  of  nephritis,  I 
found  the  lobulea  of  the  pancreas  entirely  isolated  by  areas  of  fat  neurosis 
with  'extensive  deposition  of  lime  salts. 


m.    H2M0RRHA0E 

Both  SpiesB  (1866)  and  Zenker  (1874)  were  acquainted  with  haemorrhage 
into   tiie  pancreae  as  a  cause  of  sudden  death,  but  the  great  medico-legal 
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importance  of  the  Bubjcet  was  first  fully  recognized  by  F.  W.  Draper,  of  Bos- 
ton, whose  towusmcn,  Harris,  Fitz,  Wliitney,  and  others,  have  contributed 
adJitional  studies.  In  4,000  autopsies  Draper  met  with  1!)  cases  of  pancreatic 
hiemorrhage,  in  9  or  10  of  which  no  other  cause  of  death  was  found.  When 
the  bleeding  is  extensive  the  entire  tissue  of  the  gland  is  destroyed  and  the 
blood  invades  the  retro-peritoneal  tissue.  In  other  instances  the  peritoneal 
covering  is  broken  and  the  blood  fills  the  lesser  peritoneum  (see  hieraoperi- 
toueum).  The  liteniorrhage  may  be  in  connection  witli  an  acute  pancreatitis 
or  with  necrotic  inflammation  of  the  gland.   ' 

The  symptoms  are  thus  briefly  summarized  by  Prince :  "The  patient,  who 
has  previously  been  perfectly  well,  is  suddenly  taken  with  the  illness  which 
terminates  his  life.  .  .  .  When  the  hasmorrhage  occurs  the  patient  may 
be  quietly  resting  or  pursuing  his  usual  occupation.  The  pain  which  ushen^ 
in  the  attack  is  usually  very  severe  and  located  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdo- 
men. It  steadily  increases  in  severity,  is  sharp  or  perhaps  colicky  in  charac- 
ter. It  is  almost  from  the  first  accompanied  by  nausea  and  vomiting;  the 
latter  becomes  frequent  and  obstinate,  but  gives  no  relief.  The  patient  soon 
becomes  anxious,  restless,  and  depressed ;  he  tosses  about,  and  only  with  dif- 
ficulty can  he  l)e  restrained  in  bed.  The  surface  is  cold  and  the  forehead  is 
covered  with  a  cold  sweat.  The  pulse  is  weak,  rapid,  and  sooner  or  later 
im[ierceptible.  The  abdomen  becomes  tender,  the  tenderness  being  located  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  or  epigastrium.  Tympanites  is  sometinii'S 
marked.  Tlie  temperature  is  usually  normal  or  subnormal.  The  bowels  are 
constipated." 

IV.    ACUTE   FANOBEATITIS 

Acute  Hemorrhagrio  Panoreatitis. — In  this  form  the  inflammation  is  com- 
bined with  hainiorrhage,  and  it  is  difficult  to  separate  clearly  the  two  processes. 

Etiology. — A  large  majority  of  the  cases  occur  in  adult  males.  McPhed- 
ran  has  reported  one  in  a  nine  months'  old  child.  Many  of  the  patients  had 
been  addicted  to  alcohol;  others  had  suffered  occasionally  with  severe  pains 
and  vomiting  or  with  gall-stone  colic.  Peiser  found  that  8  out  of  Vil  col- 
lected cases  of  acute  pancreatitis  were  associated  with  parturition.  He  sug- 
gests that  the  changes  bringing  about  the  pancreatitis  in  these  caaes  may 
lie  analogous  to  those  occurring  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  organs  in 
eclam])sia. 

The  pancreas  is  found  enlarged,  and  the  interlobular  tissue  infiltrated 
with  blood,  and  perhaps  with  clots.  The  relation  of  gall-stones  to  the  condi- 
tion haB  been  demonstrated  by  Opie,  and  they  were  present  in  four  of  five 
cases  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  The  calculus  may  he  very  email,  and 
situated  in  the  diverticulum  of  Vater.  Bile  finding  its  way  into  the  pancreas 
may  cauce  ha-morrhagic  inflammation.  Injet^tion  of  bile  into  the  ))ancreatic 
diKts  of  dogs  reproiluees  the  lesion.  The  anatomical  a])])earanees  are  very 
characteristic.  TIio  tissues  about  the  gland  are  infiltrated  with  blood  and 
(here  may  be  fluid  in  the  lesser  peritoneum.  Areas  of  fat  necrosis  are  se<'n 
in  the  retroperitoneal  fat,  the  mesocolon  and  mesentery.  The  gland  itaelf  is 
swollen  and  in  section  the  stroma  has  a  mottled  dark  brown  appearance  and 
the  outlines  of  th^  acini  may  he  lost.     In  a  case  which  I  have  reported  the 
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Eemilunar  ganglia  were  Bwollen,  the  nerve-cells  indistinct,  and  tlieru  was  an 
interstitial  infiltration  of  round  cells.  The  Pacinian  corpuscles  in  the  neigh- 
borhoiwl  of  the  pancreas  were  enormouBlj  awoltcn  and  o'lleinatous. 

Symi'toms. — -One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  is  the  nuddennesa  of 
the  onset,  usually  with  violent  colicky  pain  in  the  upper  jiart  of  the  abdomen. 
Nausea  and  vomiting  follow,  with  collapse  symptoms,  more  or  less  severe 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  attack.  The  abdomen  becomes  swollen  and 
tense  and  there  is  constipation.  The  temperature  at  first  may  be  low;  sub- 
sequently fever  sets  in,  sometimes  initiate<l  by  a  chill.  There  may  he  early 
delirium.  Collapse  eymptoms  sujiervene,  and  death  occurs  usually  from  the 
second  to  the  fourth  day,  or  even  earlier,  ^^le  swellins  and  infiltration  in  the 
region  of  the  pancreaw  necessarily  involve  the  cfeliac  plexus,  and  the  stretch- 
ing of  the  nerves  may  account  for  the  agoniiting  pain  and  the  sudden  collapse. 
Deep  pressure  on  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  mfly  give  evidence  of  circum- 
scribed resistance. 

Diagnosis. — Intestinal  obstruction  or  acute  perforating  peritonitis  is  »ieu- 
ally  suspected.  Now  that  the  condition  has  tjecome  better  known,  the  diagno- 
sis intra  viiam  has  been  made.  "Acute  pancreatitis  is  to  be  eu3[)eeted  when  a 
previously  healthy  person  or  a  sufferer  from  occasional  attacks  of  indigestion 
is  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  pain  in  the  epigastrium  followed  by  vomiting 
and  collapse,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  by  a  circumscribed  epi- 
gastric Bweiling,  tympanitic  or  resistant,  with  slight  elevation  iif  temperature. 
Circumscribed  tenderness  in  the  course  of  the  pancreas  and  tend<'r  sjiots 
throughout  the  abdomen  are  valuable  diagnostic  signs"  (Fitz). 

Aonte  BnppoTfltiTe  Fanoreatitis — Pancreatic  AbsocBS. — -ETiOLOay, — The 
etiology  in  a  majority  of  cases  is  doubtful.  Dyspeptic  disturbances  and  trauma 
have  preceded  the  onset  in  some  instances.  Gnll-stones  may  be  present.  In 
many  of  the  cases  it  is  a  sequel  of  acute  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis.  In  24  eases 
there  was  a  single  abscess;  in  14  there  were  numerous  small  abscesses.  In 
other  instances  there  was  a  diffuse  purulent  infiltration.  Some  of  the  sequels 
are  peri-pancreatic  abscess,  perforation  into  the  stomach,  the  duodenum,  or 
the  peritoneum,  and  thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein. 

Stuftoub. — The  symptoms  of  suppurative  pancreatitis  are  not  always 
well  defined.  In  one  case  in  my  wards  Thayer  made  a  correct  diagnosis.  The 
patient,  aged  thirty-four,  had  had  occasional  attacks  of  severe  pain  and  vomit- 
ing. This  was  followed  by  fever  and  delirium.  A  deep-seated  mass  was  felt 
in  the  median  line  just  above  the  umbilicus.  Finney  operated  and  found  dis- 
seminated fat-necroais  and  a  deep-seated  abscess  with  necrotic  pancreatic  tis- 
sue. The  patient  recovered.  The  course  of  the  suppurative  form  ts  much 
more  chronic.  Icterus,  fatty  diarrhrea,  and  sugar  in  the  urine  have  bi'en  met 
with  in  some  cases.  The  presence  of  a  tumor  mass  in  the  epigastrium  is  of 
the  greatest  moment. 

Oangienom  Fanoreatitis. — Complete  necrosis  of  the  gland,  or  part  of 
it,  may  follow  either  hsemorrhage  or  hremorrhagic  inflammation,  and  in  excep- 
tional cases  may  occur  after  suppurative  infiltration  or  after  injury  or  the 
perforation  of  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  In  Fitz's  monograph  15  cases  are 
reported.  Korte  has  increased  its  number  to  ^0,  Symptoms  of  hemorrhagic 
pancreatitis  may  precede  or  Ije  associated  with  it.  Death  usually  follows  in 
from  ten  to  twenty  days,  with  symptoms  of  collapse. 
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Anatomically  the  pancreas  may  present  a  dry  necrotic  ajtpearanee,  but  aa 
a  rule  the  organ  is  converted  into  a  dark  slaty-colored  mass  lying  nearly  free 
in  the  omental  cavity  or  attached  by  a  few  shreds.  In  other  instances  the 
totally  or  partially  sequestrated  organ  may  lie  in  a  large  abficesa  cavity,  form- 
ing a  palpable  tumor  in  the  epigastric  region.  In  two  cases,  reported  by 
Chiari,  the  necrotic  pancreas  was  discharged  per  rectum,  with  recovery. 


V.    OHBONIO  PANOEKATITIS 

Fotnu. — Anatomically  there  are  two  forms: 

(ff)  Interlobular  pancreatitis  which  follows  occlusion  of  the  duct,  or  an 
infection,  such  as  occurs  in  the  presence  of  calculi,  biliary  or  pancreatic,  with 
which  organisms  of  the  colon  group,  streptococci,  or  occasionally  the  ty])hoid 
bacillus  are  associated.  Even  in  advanced  sclerosis  of  this  type  the  islands  of 
T^an^rhans  are  spared.  It  may  occur  as  an  independent  affection.  It  is  not 
at  .all  uncommon  in  the  bodies  of  adults  to  Und  the  head  of  the  pancreas 
extraordinarily  hard  and  so  dense  that  it  feels  like  scirrhus;  surgeons  have 
long  noted  this.  The  condition  is  often  present  without  symptoms  of  pan- 
creatic disease  during  life.  A  very  special  form  is  the  chronic  interstitial 
pancreatitis  which  accompanies  htemochromatosis,  and  which  is  described 
elsewhere.  Mayo  Hobson,  Moynihan  and  other  surgeons  have  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Bclerosis  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  may  cause  obstruction  of 
the  dnct, 

(b)  Chronic  interacinar  pancreatitis  is  characterized  by  a  dilTuse  fibrosis 
penetrating  between  the  acini,  with  little  or  no  involvement  of  the  interlobular 
tissues.  It  may  follow  infection  through  the  duct,  but  is  more  common  in 
association  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  arterio-sctcrosis. 

Symptoms. — It  must  be  confessed  that  the  clinical  picture  of  chronic  pan- 
creatitis is  very  obscure,  in  spite  of  the  good  work  done  by  our  surgical  eoi- 
leagues.  Cammidge,  who  has  had  the  great  advantage  of  seeing  Mayo  Roli- 
fion's  clinical  cases,  describes  four  types:  (a)  The  dyBpe])tic,  in  which  the 
disease  is  due  to  morbid  conditions  of  the  bowds,  and  the  symptoms  are 
mainly  referred  to  the  digestive  organs.  (6)  The  cholelithic,  associated  with 
the  presence  of  gall-stones  in  the  common  duct;  there  is  usually  chronic  jaun- 
dice and  the  dominant  symptoms  are  hepatic,  (c)  A  miscellaneous  group  in 
which  the  pancreatitis  is  secondary  to  malignant  disease,  etc.  (i)  The  dia- 
betic group  with  glycosuria,  and  into  which  the  members  of  the  preceding 
groups  may  merge  in  course  of  time. 

Symptoms  of  pancreatic  insufficiency  of  the  internal  or  external  secretion 
are  generally  present;  there  is  pain  after  food,  very  often  jaundice,  and  on 
deep  pressure  the  head  of  the  pancreas  may  sometimes  be  felt.  Careful  study 
of  the  urine  and  of  the  fffices  gives  important  information.  Cammidge's  pan- 
creatic reaction  in  the  urine  is,  its  author  thinks,  suggestive  of  active  degener- 
ative changes.  Sugar  may  also  be  present.  The  stools  may  show  both  steator- 
rhoea  and  azotorrh<ea. 

Treatment. — Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  in  the  early  stages  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  positively  in  a  great  many  cnmv,  hut  in  the  forms  which 
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«re  associated  with  pain,  jaundice,  the  preeenee  of  calculi,  and  infection  of  the 
ducts  Gxcollent  results  have  followed  free  drainage  of  the  bile  paesages. 

So  much  influenced  is  our  present  picture  of  chronic  pancreatitis  by  per- 
sonal equation  on  the  part  of  surgical  and  laboratory  workers  that  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  speak  very  definitely  on  several  important  points. 


VI.    PANOREATIO  OTSTS 

Of  181  cases  operated  U|)on  60  were  in  males  and  5fi  in  females;  in  5  the 
sex  was  not  given  (Korte).  Sixty-six  of  the  cases  occurred  in  the  fourth 
decade.  T.  C.  Railton's  case  (which  is  not  in  Korte's  series),  an  infant  aged 
six  months,  and  Shattuck's  case  in  a  child  of  thirteen  and  a  half  months  are 
the  youngest  in  the  literature.  According  to  the  origin  Korte  recognizes  three 
varieties. 

Varietiei. — TKArMATic  Casks. — In  this  list  of  33  cases  30  were  in  men 
and  only  3  in  women.  Blows  on  the  abdomen  or  constantly  repeated  pressure 
are  the  most  common  forms  of  trauma.  One  case  followed  severe  massage. 
Usually  with  the  onset  there  are  infiammatory  symptoms,  pain,  and  vomiting, 
Bometimes  suggestive  of  peritonitis.  The  contents  of  the  cyst  are  osaally 
bloody,  though  in  13  of  the  traumatic  cases  it  was  clear  or  yellowish. 

Cysts  Follov^inq  Inflammatory  Conditions. — In  51  cases  the  trouble 
began  gradually  after  attacks  of  dyspepsia  with  colic,  simulating  somewhat 
that  of  gall-stones.  Occasionally  the  attack  set  in  with  very  severe  symptoms, 
suggestive  of  obstruction  of  the  bowel.  In  this  group  the  tumor  appeared  in 
19  cases  soon  after  the  onset  of  the  pain ;  in  others  it  was  delayed  for  a  period 
of  from  a  few  weeks  to  two  or  three  years.  McPhedran  has  reported  a  remark- 
able instance  in  which  the  tumor  appeared  in  the  epigastrium  with  signs  of 
severe  inflammation.  It  was  opened  and  drained  and  believed  to  be  a  hydrops 
of  the  lesser  peritoneal  cavity.  Three  months  later  a  second  cyst  developed, 
which  appeared  to  spring  directly  from  the  pancreas. 

Cysts  without  Any  Inflammatory  ob  Traumatic  Etiology. — Of  33 
cases  in  this  group  26  were  in  women.  A  remarkable  feature  is  the  prolonged 
period  of  their  existence — in  one  case  for  forty-seven  years,  in  one  for  between 
sixteen  and  twenty  years,  in  others  for  sixteen,  nine,  and  eight  years,  in  the 
majority  for  from  two  to  four  years. 

Horbid  Anatomy, — Anatomically  Korte  recognizes  (1)  retention  cysts  due 
to  plugging  of  the  main  duct;  (2)  proliferation  cysts  of  the  pancreatic  tissue 
— and  cysto-adenoma ;  (3)  retention  cyst^  arising  from  the  alveoli  of  the  gland 
and  of  the  smaller  ducts,  which  become  cut  off  and  dilate  in  consoquence  of 
chronic  interstitial  pancreatitis;  (4)  pseudo-cysts  following  inflammatory  or 
traumatic  affections  of  the  pancreas,  usually  the  result  of  injury,  causing  hssm- 
orrhage  and  hydrops  of  the  lesser  peritoneum. 

Situation. — In  its  growth  the  cyst  may  (1)  be  in  the  lesser  peritoneum, 
push  the  stomach  upward,  and  reach  the  abdominal  wall  between  the  stomach 
and  the  transverse  colon;  (2)  more  rarely  the  cyst  appears  above  the  lesser 
curvature  and  pushes  the  stomach  downward;  in  both  of  these  cases  the  situ- 
ation of  the  tumor  is  high  in  the  abdomen;  but  (3)  it  may  develop  between 
the  leaves  of  the  transverse  meso-colon  and  tie  below  both  the  colon  and  the 
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Btomach.  TTie  relation  of  these  two  organs  to  the  tumor  ie  variable,  but  in 
the  majority  of  caeeB  tho  stomach  lies  above  and  the  transverse  colon  below 
the  cyst.  Occaeionally,  too,  as  in  T.  C.  Railton's  case,  the  cyst  may  arise  in 
fhe  tail  of  the  pancreas  and  project  far  over  in  the  left  hypochondrium  in  the 
position  of  the  spleen  or  of  a  renal  tumor. 

General  Symptoms. — Ajmrt  from  the  tcatnrya  of  onset  already  referred 
to,  the  patient  may  complain  of  no  trouble  unless  the  cyst  rcnchpfi  a  very 
larne  size,  rainful  colicky  attacks,  with  nausea  and  vomiting  and  progressive 
enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  have  frequently  been  noted.  Fatty  diarrhoea 
from  disturlrance  of  the  function  of  the  pancreas  is  rare.  Sugar  in  the  urine 
has  been  present  in  a  number  of  cases.  Increased  secretion  of  the  saliva,  the 
so-called  pancreatic  salivation,  is  also  rare.  Pressure  of  the  cyst  may  some- 
times cause  jaundice,  and  in  rare  instances  dyapncca.  Very  marked  loss  of 
flesh  has  been  present  in  a  number  of  cases.  A  remarkable  feature  often 
noticed  has  Iwen  the  transitory  diKapj)earance  of  the  cyst.  In  one  of  ITalstod's 
cases  the  girth  of  the  abdomen  decreased  from  43  to  31  inches  in  ten  daj^s 
with  profuse  diarrha-a.    Sometimes  the  disappearance  has  followed  blows, 

Diaj^ouB. — The  cyst  occupies  the  upper  abdomen,  usually  forming  a  semi- 
circular bulging  in  the  median  line,  rarely  to  either  side.  In  16  cases  Korte 
States  that  the  chief  projection  was  helow  the  navel.  In  one  case  operated 
upon  by  Halsted  the  tumor  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  abdomen.  The 
cyst  is  immobile,  respiration  having  little  or  no  influence  on  it.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  stomach,  as  a  rule,  lies  above  it  and  the  colon  below. 

In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  fluid  is  of  a  reddish  or  dark-brown  color, 
and  contains  blood  or  blood  coloring  matter,  cell  detritus,  fat  granules,  and 
sometimes  cholesterin.  The  consistence  of  tho  fluid  is  usually  mucoid,  rarely 
thin.  The  reaction  is  alkaline,  the  specific  gravity  from  1.010  to  1.020.  In 
22  cases  Kiirte  states  that  the  fluid  was  not  hemorrhagic. 

The  existence  of  ferments  is  important.  In  54  cases  they  were  present 
in  the  fluid  or  in  the  material  from  the  flstula.  In  30  eases  only  one  ferment 
was  present,  in  20  cases  two,  and  in  14  cases  alt  three  of  the  pancreatic  fer- 
ments were  found.  In  view  of  tho  wide  occurrence  of  diastatic  and  fat- 
emulsifying  ferments  in  various  exudates,  the  most  important  and  only  posi- 
tive sign  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  is  the  digestion  of  flbrin 
and  albumin. 

Operation. — Of  100  cases  of  operation  there  were  150  recovericts.  Incision 
and  drainage  was  the  operation  performed  in  138  cases,  in  15  excision  was 
perforuied. 

Vn.    TTIUOSS    OF    THE    PANOSEAS 

Of  new  growths  in  the  organ  carcinoma  is  the  most  frequent  Sarcoma, 
adenoma,  and  lymphoma  are  rare. 

Frequency.— -At  the  General  Hos])ital  in  Vienna  in  18,069  autopsies  there 
were  !.'2  cases  of  cancer  of  the  pancreas  (Biach).  In  11,472  post  mortems  at 
Milan  Regr4  found  133  tumors  of  the  pancreas,  127  of  which  were  carcino- 
mata,  2  sarcomata,  2  cysts,  and  1  syphiloma.  In  6,000  autopsies  at  Guy's 
Hospital  there  were  only  20  cases  of  primary  malignant  disease  of  the  organ 
(Hale  White).   In  the  first  1,300  autopsies  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
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there  were  6  cases  of  adeno-carcinonia,  and  1  doubtful  case  in  which  the  exact 
origin  could  not  be  stated.  There  were  8  cases  of  secondary  malignant  disease 
of  the  pancreas.  The  head  of  the  gland  is  most  commonly  involved,  hut  the 
disease  may  be  limited  to  the  body  or  to  the  tail.  The  majority  of  the  patients 
are  in  the  middle  period  of  life. 

Symptonu. — The  diagnosis  is  not  often  possible.  The  following  are  the 
most  important  and  suggestive  feature:  (a)  Epigastric  pain?,  often  oceur- 
Ting  in  paroxysms,  (6)  Jaundice,  due  to  pressure  of  the  tumor  in  the  bead 
of  the  pancreas  on  the  bile-duct.  The  jaundice  is  intense  and  pcrmnnent.  and 
associated  with  dilatation  of  the  gall-hladder,  which  may  reach  a  very  large 
size,  (e)  The  presence  of  a  tumor  in  the  epigastrium.  This  is  very  variable. 
In  137  cases  Da  Costa  found  the  tumor  present  in  only  1^.  I'alpatiim  under 
amestheaia  with  tlie  stnmach  empty  would  probably  give  a  very  much  larger 
percentage.  As  the  tumor  rests  directly  upon  the  aorta  there  is  usually  a 
marked  degree  of  pulsation,  sometimes  with  a  bruit.  There  may  be  pressure 
on  the  portal  vein,  causing  thrombosis  and  its  usual  sequels,  (d)  Symptoms 
due  to  loss  of  function  of  the  pancreas  are  leas  imiKirtant.  Fatty  diarrlicea  is 
not  very  often  prepent.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  bile  the  strtols  are 
usually  very  clay-colored  and  greasy.  Diabetes  also  is  not  common,  (e)  A 
very  rapid  wasting  and  cachexia.  Of  other  symptoms  nausea  and  vomiting 
are  common.  In  some  instances  the  pylorus  is  compressed  and  there  is  great 
dilatation  of  the  stomach.    In  a  few  cases  there  has  been  profuse  salivation. 

The  points  of  greatest  importance  in  the  diagnosis  are  the  intense  and 
permanent  jaundice,  with  dilatation  of  the  gall-bladder,  rapid  emaciation, 
and  the  presence  of  a  tumor  in  the  epigastric  region.  0{  less  importance  are 
features  jminting  to  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  gland. 

Of  other  new  growths  sarcoma  and  lymphoma  have  h<'en  occasionaHy 
found.  Miliary  tulwrcle  is  not  very  uncommon  in  the  gland.  Syphilis  may 
occur  as  rather  a  chronic  interstitial  inflammation,  or  in  the  form  of  gummata. 

The  outlook  in  tumors  of  the  pancreas  is,  as  a  rule,  hopeless;  but  of  late 
years  a  number  of  succcBsful  cases  of  operation  have  been  reported. 


Vm.    PANOBEATIO  OALOUU 

Pancreatic  lithiasis  is  comparatively  rare.  In  1883  George  W.  Johnston 
collected  35  cases  in  the  literature.  In  1,500  autopsies  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  there  were  2  caseB. 

The  stones  are  usually  numerous,  either  round  in  Bha(ie  or  rough,  spinous 
.and  coral-like.  The  color  is  opaque  white.  They  are  composed  chiefly  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  The  effects  of  the  stones  arc:  (1)  A  chronic  interstitial 
inflammatJon  of  the  gland  substance  with  dilatation  of  the  duet;  sometimes 
there  is  cystic  dilatation  of  the  gland;  (2)  acute  inflammation  with  su])- 
puration;  (3)  the  irritation  of  the  stones,  as  in  the  gall-bladder,  may  lead 
to  carcinoma. 

Symptoma, — The  cases  are  not  often  diagnosed.  Pains  in  the  epigastrium, 
often  very  severe,  but  not  characteristic;  the  signs  of  pancreatic  insufficiency 
already  descril)ed,  and  the  X-raye,  which  show  the  pancreatic  but  not  the 
biliary  concretions,  are  suggestive  features.    An  analysis  of  the  calculi  passed 
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with  the  stools  may  alone  serve  to  distinguish  a  case  from  one  of  gaU-stonee. 
Operation  has  been  performed  Euccessfully. 


J.    DISEASES  OF  THE  PERITONEUM 

I;    A01TTE    OENEBAL   PEKITONITZS 

Definition. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum. 
Etiology. — The  condition  may  be  primary  or  secondary. 

(a)  Primary,  Idiopathic  Peritonitis. — Considering  how  frequently  the 
pleura  and  pericardium  are  primarily  inflamed,  tlie  rarity  of  idiopathic  in- 
flammation of  the  peritoneum  is  somewhat  remarkable.  It  may  follow  cold 
or  exposure  and  is  then  known  as  "rheumatic"  peritonitis.  In  Bright's  dis- 
ease, gout,  and  arterio-sclerosis  acute  peritonitis  may  occur  as  a  terminal 
event.  Of  108  cases  of  peritonitis  which  came  to  autopsy  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital,  12  were  of  this  form, 

(b)  Secondart  peritonitis  is  due  to  extension  of  inflammation  from,  or 
perforation  of,  one  of  the  organs  covered  by  the  peritoneum.  Peritonitis  from 
extension  may  follow  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  ulceration  in 
these  parts,  cancer,  acute  suppurative  inflammations  of  the  spleen,  liver,  pan- 
creas, retroperitoneal  tissues,  and  the  pelvic  viscera. 

Perforative  peritonitis  is  the  most  common,  following  external  wounds, 
perforation  of  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  perforation  of  the  gall- 
bladder, abscess  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  kidneys.  Two  important  causes  are 
appendicitis  and  suppurating  inflammation  about  the  Fallopian  tubes  and 
ovaries.  There  are  instances  in  which  peritonitis  has  followed  rupture  of  an 
apparently  normal  Oraaflan  follicle. 

Of  the  abovft  103  cases,  5G  originated  in  an  extension  from  some  diseased 
abdominal  viscus.  The  remaining  •)4  followed  surgical  operations  upon  the 
peritoneum  or  the  contained  organs. 

The  peritonitis  of  aepticsemia  and  pyemia  is  almost  invariably  the  result 
of  a  local  process.  An  exceedingly  acute  form  of  peritonitis  may  be  caused  by 
the  development  of  tubercles  on  the  membrane. 

Horbid  Anatomy. — In  recent  cases,  on  opening  the  abdomen  the  intes- 
tinal coils  are  distended  and  glued  together  with  lymph,  and  the  peritoneum 
presents  a  patchy,  sometimes  a  uniform  infection.  The  e.\udation  may  be: 
(a)  Fibrinous,  with  little  or  no  fluid,  except  a  few  pockets  of  clear  serum 
between  the  coils,  (b)  Soro-fibrinous.  The  coils  arc  covered  with  lymph,  and 
there  is  in  addition  a  large  amount  of  a  yellowish,  scro-flbrinous  fluid.  In 
instances  in  which  the  stomach  or  intestine  is  perforated  this  may  be  mixed 
with  food  or  fieces.  (c)  Purulent,  in  which  the  exudate  is  either  thin  and 
greenish  yellow  in  color,  or  opaque  white  and  creamy,  (d)  Putrid.  Occa- 
sionally in  puerperal  and  perforative  peritonitis,  particularly  when  the  latter 
has  been  caused  by  cancer,  the  exudate  is  thin,  grayish  green  in  color,  and 
has  a  gangrenous  odor,  (e)  Hiemorrhagic,  This  is  sometimes  found  as  an 
admixture  in  cases  of  acute  peritonitis  following  wounds,  and  occurs  in  the 
cancerous  and  tuberculous  forms,    (f)  A  rare  form  occurs  in  which  the  injec- 
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tioii  is  prenot,  but  almost  all  aigns  of  exudation  are  vanting.  Close  inspec- 
tion may  be  neceeeary  to  detect  a  slight  dulling  of  the  serous  surfaces. 

The  amoinrt  of  the  effusion  varies  from  half  a  litre  to  20  or  30  litres. 
There  are  probably  essential  differences  between  the  various  kinds  of  peri- 
tonitis. 

Bacteriology. — A  large  number  of  organisms  have  been  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  disease.  In  Flexner's  series,  in  12  primary  cases  the  strepto- 
coccus was  the  prevailing  organism.  In  the  cases  following  operation  the 
staphylococcus  was  present  alone  in  12  out  of  33,  the  streptococcus  in  5,  and 
the  colon  bacillus  in  5.  Other  organisms  were  the  pneumococcus,  bacillus  pyo- 
eyaneus,  and  bacillus  aerogenes.  Of  56  cases  of  peritonitis  following  intes- 
tinal infections,  the  colon  bacillus  occurred  in  43,  usually  in  connection  with 
streptococci.  The  bacillus  lactis  aerogenes  has  also  been  found  as  the  sole 
organism.  The  gonococcus  is  present  in  the  form  which  arises  from  salpin- 
gitis and  may  occur  in  the  gonorrhceal  infections  of  children. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  to  the  pneamococcus  as  an  agent 
in  ttie  canaation  of  peritonitis,  and  many  cases  are  of  the  primary  form  with- 
out recogni2abIe  poriiil  of  entry;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  are 
many  latent  pneumococcic  lesions,  particularly  those  of  the  middle  ear,  and 
of  the  accessory  siuQECB  of  the  nose.  Cameron,  in  a  recent  study,  makes  two 
groupe  of  eases;  a  diffuse  form  setting  in  with  abdominal  pain,  high'  fever, 
vomiting,  diarrhcea,  in  which  death  may  occur  within  36  hours.  In  the  other 
group  the  peritonitis  is  local,  and  the  symptoms  may  suggest  appendicitis. 
Gradually  a  localized  abscess  develops,  which  may  rupture  internally.  The 
creamy  greenish  yellow  odorleBs  pus  is  very  characteristic. 

Symptoma. — In  the  perforative  and  septic  cases  the  onset  is  marked  by 
chilly  feelings  or  an  actual  rigor  with  intense  pain  in  the  abdomen.  In  typhoid 
fever,  when  the  senaorium  is  benumbed,  the  onset  may  not  be  noticed.  The 
pain  is  general,  and  ia  usually  intense  and  aggravated  by  movements  and  pres- 
sure, A  position  is  taken  which  relieves  the  tension  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, BO  that  the  patient  lies  on  the  back  with  the  thighs  drawn  up  and  the 
shoulders  elevated.  The  greatest  pain  is  usually  below  the  umbilicus,  but  in 
peritonitis  from  perforation  of  the  stomach  pain  may  be  referred  to  the  back, 
the  chest,  or  the  shoulder.  The  respiration  is  superficial — costal  in  type — 
as  it  is  painful  to  use  the  diaphragm.  For  the  same  reason  the  action  of 
coughing  is  restrained,  and  even  the  movements  necessary  for  talking  are 
limited.  In  this  early  stage  the  sensitiveness  may  be  great  and  the  abdominal 
muscles  are  often  rigidly  contracted.  If  the  patient  is  at  perfect  rest  the  pain 
may  be  very  slight,  and  there  are  instances  in  which  it  is  not  at  all  marked, 
and  may,  indeed,  be  absent. 

The  abdomen  gradually  becomes  distended  and  tense  and  is  tympanitic  on 
percussion.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  small,  and  hard,  and  often  has  a  peculiar 
wiry  quality.  It  ranges  from  110  to  150.  The  temperature  may  rise  rapidly 
after  the  chill  and  reach  104°  or  105°  P.,  but  the  subsequent  elevation  is 
moderate.  In  some  very  severe  eases  there  may  be  no  fever  throughout.  The 
tongue  at  first  is  white  and  moist,  but  subsequently  becomes  dry  and  often 
red  and  fissured.  Vomiting  is  an  early  and  prominent  feature  and  causes 
jrreat  pain.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  are  first  ejected,  then  a  yellowish  and 
bile  stained  fiuid,  and  finally  a  greenish  and,  in  rare  instances,  a  brownish 
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black  liquid  with  slight  feecal  odor.  The  bowels  ma;  be  loose  at  the  onset  aod 
then  constipation  may  follow.  Frequent  micturition  may  be  present,  less 
often  retention.  The  urine  is  usually  scanty  and  high-oolored,  and  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  indican. 

The  appearance  of  the  patient  when  these  symptoms  have  fully  developed 
is  very  characteristic.  The  face  is  pinched,  the  eyes  are  sunken,  and  the 
expression  is  very  anxious.  The  constant  vomiting  of  fluids  causes  a  wasted 
appearance,  and  the  hands  sometimes  present  the  washer-woman's  skin. 
Except  in  cholera,  we  see  the  Hippocratic  faeies  more  frequently  in  this  than 
in  any  other  disease — "a  sharp  nose,  hollow  eyes,  collapsed  temples;  the  ears 
cold,  contracted,  and  their  lobes  turned  out;  the  skin  about  the  forehead  being 
rough,  distended,  and  parched;  the  color  of  the  whole  face  being  brown,  black, 
livid,  or  lead-colored."  There  are  one  or  two  additional  points  about  the  abdo- 
men. The  tympany  is  usually  excessive,  owing  to  the  great  relaxation  of  the 
walls  of  the  intestines  by  inflammation  and  exudation.  The  splenic  dulnesa 
may  be  obliterated,  the  diaphragm  pushed  up,  and  the  apex  beat  of  the  heart 
dislocated  to  the  fourth  interspace.  The  liver  dulness  may  be  greatly  reduced, 
or  may,  in  the  mammary  line,  be  obliterated.  It  has  been  claimed  that  this  is 
a  distinctive  feature  of  perforative  peritonitis,  but  the  liver  dulness  in  the 
middle  mammary  line  may  be  obliterated  by  tympanites  alone.  In  the  axiU 
lary  line,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liver  dulness,  though  diminished,  may  per- 
sist. Pneu mo-peritoneum  following  perforation  more  certainly  obliterates  the 
hepatic  dulness.  In  such  cases  the  fluid  effused  produces  a  dulness  in  the 
lateral  region;  but  with  gas  in  the  peritoneum,  if  the  patient  is  turned  on 
the  left  side,  a  clear  note  is  heard  beneath  the  seventh  and  eighth  rib.  Acute 
peritonitis  may  present  a  flat,  rigid  abdomen  throughout  its  course. 

Effusion  of  fluid — ascites — is  usually  present  except  in  some  acute,  rapidly 
fatal  cases.  The  flanks  are  dull  on  percussion.  The  dulness  may  be  movable, 
though  this  depends  altogether  upon  the  degree  of  adhesions.  There  may  be 
considerable  effusion  without  either  movable  dulness  or  fluctuation.  A  fric- 
tion rub  may  be  present,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Bright,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so 
common  in  acute  as  in  chronic  peritonitis. 

Conne. — The  acute  diffuse  peritonitis  usually  terminates  in  death.  The 
most  intense  forme  may  kill  within  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours;  more  com- 
monly death  results  in  four  or  five  days,  or  the  attack  may  be  prolonged  to 
eight  or  ten  days.  The  pulse  becomes  irregular,  the  heart-sounds  weak,  the 
breathing  shallow ;  there  are  lividity  with  pallor,  a  cold  akin  with  hi^  rectal 
temperature — a  group  of  symptoms  indicating  profound  failure  of  the  vital 
functions  for  which  Gee  has  revived  the  old  term  lipoihymia.  Occasionally 
death  occurs  with  great  suddenness,  owing,  possibly,  to  paralysis  of  the  heart. 

Diagnosis. — In  typical  cases  the  severe  pain  at  onset,  the  distention  of  the 
abdomen,  the  tenderness,  the  fever,  the  gradual  onset  of  effusion,  colla])se, 
and  the  vomiting  give  a  characteristic  picture.  Careful  inquiries  should  at 
once  be  made  concerning  the  previous  condition,  from  which  a  clew  can  often 
be  had  as  to  the  starting-point  of  the  trouble.  In  young  adults  a  considerable 
proportion  of  all  cases  depends  upon  perforating  appendicitis,  and  there  may 
be  an  account  of  previous  attacks  of  pain  in  the  iliac  region,  or  of  constipa- 
tion alternating  with  diarrhcea.  In  women  the  most  frequent  causes  are  sup- 
purative procesBee  in  the  pelvic  viscera,  associated  with  salpingitis}  abwesses 
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in  the  broad  ligaments,  or  acute  puerperal  infection.  Perforation  of  gastric 
nicer  is  a  more  common  factor  in  women  than  in  men.  It  ie  not  always  easy 
to  determine  the  canee.  Many  cases  come  tinder  observation  for  the  iirst  time 
with  the  abdomen  distended  and  tender,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  satis- 
factory examination.  In  such  instances  the  pelvic  organs  should  be  examined 
with  the  greatest  care.  In  typhoid  fever,  if  the  patient  is  conscious,  the  sud- 
den onset  of  pain,  the  tenderness,  rigidity,  muscle  spasm,  and  the  aggravation 
of  the  general  symptoms  indicate  what  has  happened.  When  the  patient  is 
in  deep  coma,  on  the  other  hand,  the  perforation  may  be  overlooked.  The  fol- 
lowing conditions  are  most  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  acute  peritonitis: 

(a)  Acute  Entero-colitis. — Here  the  pain  and  distention  and  the  sensitive- 
neBs  on  pressure  may  be  marked.  The  pain  is  more  colicky  in  character,  the 
diarrhoea  is  more  frequent,  and  the  collapse  is  more  extreme. 

(6)  Tke  So-called  Hysterical  Peritonitis. — This  has  deceived  the  very 
elect,  88  almost  every  feature  of  genuine  peritonitis,  even  the  collapse,  may 
be  simulated.  The  onset  may  be  sudden,  with  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
tenderness,  vomiting,  diarrhcea,  difficulty  in  micturition,  and  the  character- 
istic decubitus.  Even  the  temperature  may  be  elevated.  There  may  be  recur- 
rence of  the  attack.  A  case  has  been  reported  by  Bristowe  in  which  four 
attacks  occurred  within  a  year,  and  it  was  not  until  special  hysterical  symp- 
toms developed  that  the  true  nature  of  the  trouble  was  suspected. 

(c)  Obstruclion  of  ike  bowel,  as  already  mentioned,  may  simulate  perito- 
nitis, both  having  pain,  vomiting,  tympanites,  and  constipation  in  common. 
It  may  for  a  couple  of  days  really  be  impossible  to  make  a  diagnosis  in  the 
absence 'of  a  satisfactory  history, 

{d)  Rupture  of  an  abdominal  aneurism  or  embolism  of  tke  superior  »»«- 
enteric  artery  may  cause  symptoms  which  simulate  peritonitis.  In  the  latter, 
sudden  onset  with  severe  pain,  the  collapse  symptoms,  frequent  vomiting,  and 
great  distention  of  the  abdomen  may  be  present. 

(e)  I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  acute  htemorrhagic  pancre- 
atitis may  be  mistaken  for  peritonitis.  Lastly,  a  ruptured  tubal  pregnancy 
may  resemble  acute  peritonitis. 
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Peritonitis  may  occur  in  the  fetus  as  a  consequence  of  syphilis,  and  may 
lead  to  constriction  of  the  bowel  by  fibrous  adhesions. 

In  the  new-born  a  septic  peritonitis  may  extend  from  an  inflamed  cord. 
Distention  of  the  abdomen,  slight  swelling  and  redness  about  the  cord,  and 
not  infrequently  jaundice  are  present.  It  is  an  nncommon  event,  and  existed 
in  only  4  of  51  infants  dying  with  inflammation  of  the  cord  and  septicismia 
{Runge). 

During  childhood  peritonitis  arises  from  causes  similar  to  those  affecting 
the  adult.  Perforative  appendicitis  is  common.  Peritonitis  following  blows 
or  kicks  on  the  abdomen  occurs  more  frequently  at  this  periml.  In  boys  injury 
while  playing  football  may  be  followed  by  diffuse  peritonitis.  A  rare  cause 
in  children  is  extension  through  the  diaphragm  from  an  empyema.  There 
are  on  record  instances  of  peritonitis  occurring  in  several  children  at  the  same 
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school,  snd  it  has  been  attributed  to  sewer>gaB  poisoDing.  It  was  in  inreetigai* 
ing  an  epidemic  of  this  kind  at  the  Wandsworth  achool,  in  London,  that 
Anstie  received  the  post  mortem  wound  of  which  he  died.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  peritonitis  in  children  may  follow  the  gonorrhceal  vulyitie  so  com- 
mon in  infant  homes  and  hospitals. 
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Snbphrenio  Peritonitis. — The  general  peritoneum  covering  the  right  and 
left  lobes  of  the  liver  may  be  involved  in  an  extension  from  the  jdeura  of  sup- 
purative, tuberculous,  or  cancerous  processes.  In  various  affections  of  the 
liver— cancer,  abscess,  hydatid  disease,  and  in  aSectione  of  the  gall-bladder — 
the  inflammation  may  be  localized  to  the  peritoneum  covering  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  organ.  These  forma  of  localized  subphrenic  peritonitis  in  the 
greater  sac  are  not  so  importaot  in  reality  as  those  which  occur  in  the  lesser 
peritoneum.  The  anatomical  relations  of  this  structure  are  as  follows:  It 
lies  behind  and  below  the  stomach,  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum,  and  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  great  omentum.  Its  lower  limit  forms  the  upper  layer 
of  the  transverse  meso-colon.  On  either  side  it  reaches  from  the  hepatic  to 
the  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  from  the  foramen  of  Winslow  to  the 
hiluB  of  the  spleen.  Behind  it  covers  and  is  tightly  adherent  to  the  front  of 
the  pancreas.  Its  upper  limit  is  formed  by  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver, 
and  hy  that  portion  of  the  diaphragm  which  is  covered  by  the  lower  layer  of 
the  right  lateral  ligament  of  the  liver;  the  lobus  Spigelii  lies  bare  in  the  cav- 
ity. The  foramen  of  Winslow,  through  which  the  lesser  communicatee  with 
the  greater  peritoneum,  is  readily  closed  hy  inflammation. 

Inflannnatory  procef«cs,  exudates,  and  hiemorrhages  may  be  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  lesser  peritoneum.  The  exudate  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  may 
be  confined  to  it.  Perforations  of  certain  parts  of  the  stomach,  of  the  duode- 
num, and  of  the  colon  may  excite  infiammation  in  it  alone;  and  in  various 
affections  of  the  pancreas,  particularly  trauma  and  hEemorrhage,  the  effusion 
into  the  sac  has  often  been  confounded  with  cyst  of  this  organ. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  remarkable  form  of  subphrenic 
abscess  containing  air,  which  may  simulate  closely  pneumothorax,  and  hence 
was  railed  by  Leyden  pyo-pneumoihorax  svbphretiicm.  The  affection  has 
been  thoroughly  studied  by  Bcheurlcn,  Ktason,  Meltzer,  and  Lee  Dickinson. 
In  142  out  of  170  recorded  cases  the  cause  was  known.  In  a  few  iostanees, 
as  in  one  reported  hy  Meltzer,  the  subphrenic  abscess  seemed  to  have  followed 
pneumonia.  Pyothorax  is  an  occasional  cause.  By  far  the  most  frequent 
condition  is  gastric  ulcer,  which  occurred  in  80  of  the  cases.  Duodenal  ulcer 
was  the  cause  in  6  per  cent.  In  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  appendix 
was  the  startinf^-point  of  the  abscess.  Cancer  of  the  stomach  is  an  occasional 
cause.  Other  rare  causes  are  trauma,  which  was  present  in  one  of  my  cases, 
perforation  of  an  hepatic  or  a  renal  abscess,  lesions  of  the  spleen,  abscess,  and 
cysts  of  the  pancreas. 

In  a  majority  of  all  the  cases  in  which  the  stomach  or  duodenum  is  per- 
forated— sometimes,  indeed,  in  the  cftses  following  trauma,  as  in  Case  S  of  m; 
series — the  abscess  contains  air. 
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The  eymptoms  of  subphrenic  abBeeaa  vary  very  considerably,  depending  a 
good  deal  npon  the  primary  cause.  The  onset,  as  a  rule,  is  abrupt,  particularly 
when  due  to  perforation  of  a  gastric  ulcer.  There  are  severe  pain,  vomiting, 
often  of  bilious  or  of  bloody  material;  respiration  is  embarraBsed,  owing  to 
the  involvement  of  the  diaphragm;  then  the  constitutional  symptoms  occur 
associated  with  suppuration,  chills,  irregular  fever,  and  emaciation.  Subse- 
quently perforation  may  take  place  into  the  pleura  or  into  the  lung,  with 
severe  cough  and  abundant  purulent  expectoration. 

Tbe  perihepatic  abscess  beneath  the  arch  of  the  diaphragm,  whether  to  the 
right  or  left  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  when  it  does  not  contain  air,  is  almost 
invariably  mistaken  for  empyema.  Remarkable  features  are  superadded  when 
the  abeeess  cavity  contains  air.  On  the  right  aide,  when  the  abscess  is  in  the 
greater  peritoneum,  above  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  diaphragm  may  be 
pushed  np  to  the  level  of  the  second  or  third  rib,  and  the  physical  signs  on 
percussion  and  auscultation  are  those  of  pneumothorax,  particularly  the  tym- 
panitic resonance  and  the  movable  dulness.  The  liver  is  usually  greatly  de- 
pressed and  there  is  bulging  on  the  right  side.  Still  more  obscure  are  the 
cases  of  air-containJng  abscesses  due  to  perforation  of  the  stomach  or  duode- 
num, in  wfait^  the  gas  is  contained  in  the  lesser  peritoneum.  Here  the  dia- 
phragm is  pushed  up  and  there  are  signs  of  pneumothorax  on  the  left  side. 
In  a  large  majority  of  all  the  cases  which  follow  perforation  of  a  gastric  ulcer 
the  effnsioD  lies  between  the  diaphragm  above,  and  the  spleen,  stomach,  and 
the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  below. 

The  prognosis  in  subphrenic  abscese  is  not  very  hopeful.  Of  tbe  cases  on 
record  about  20  per  cent,  only  have  recovered. 

Appe&dicalar. — The  most  frequent  cause  of  localized  peritonitis  in  the 
male  is  inflammation  of  the  appendix  vermiformis.  The  situation  varies  with 
the  position  of  this  extremely  variable  organ.  The  adhesion,  perforation,  and 
intraperitoneal  abscess  cavity  may  be  within  the  pelvis,  or  to  the  left  of  the 
median  line  in  the  iliac  region,  in  the  lower  right  quadrant  of  the  umbilical 
region^a  not  uncommon  situation — or,  of  course,  most  frequently  in  the 
right  iliac  fossa.  In  the  moat  common  situation  the  localized  abacess  lies  upon 
the  psoas  muscle,  bounded  by  the  aecum  on  the  right  and  the  terminal  portion 
of  the  ileum  and  its  mesentery  in  front  and  to  the  left.  In  many  of  these 
caees  the  limitation  is  perfect,  and  post  mortem  records  show  that  complete 
healing  may  take  place  with  the  obliteration  of  the  appendix  in  a  mass  of 
firm  scar  tissue. 

Pelvic  Feritonitii. — The  most  frequent  cause  is  inflammation  about  the 
uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes.  Puerperal  septictemia,  gonorrhcea,  and  tubercu- 
losis are  the  usual  causes.  Tbe  tubes  are  the  starting-point  in  a  majority 
of  the  cases.  The  fimbria  become  adherent  and  closely  matted  to  the  ovary, 
and  there  is  gradually  produced  a  condition  of  thickeiiing  of  the  parts,  in 
which  the  individual  organs  are  scarcely  recognizable.  The  tubes  are  dilated 
and  filled  with  cheesy  matter  or  pus.  and  there  may  be  small  abscess  cavities 
in  the  brosd  ligaments.  Rupture  of  one  of  these  may  canae  general  perito- 
nitis, or  the  membrane  may  be  involved  by  extension,  as  in  tuberculosis  of 
these  parts. 
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IV.    OHSOMIO  PEEITONITIS 

The  following  varieties  may  be  recognized : 

Locftl  adhesive  peritonitis,  a  very  cotninoD  condition,  which  ocgutb  par- 
ticularly about  the  spleen,  forming  adhesions  between  the  capsule  and  the 
diaphragm,  about  the  liver,  less  frequently  about  the  intestines  and  mesentery. 
Points  of  thickening  or  puckering  on  the  peritoneum  occur  eometimes  wiLli 
union  of  the  coils  or  with  fibrous  bands.  In  a  majority  of  such  casea  the  con- 
dition i&  met  accidentally  post  mortem.  Two  sets  of  eymptoms  may,  however, 
be  caused  by  these  adhesions.  When  a  fibrous  band  is  attached  in  such  a  way 
as  to  form  a  loop  or  snare,  a  coil  of  intestine  may  pass  through  it.  Thus,  of 
the  296  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  analyzed  by  Fitz,  63  were  due  to  this 
cause.  The  second  group  is  less  serious  and  comprises  cases  with  persistent 
abdominal  pain  of  a  colicky  character,  sometimes  rendering  life  miserable. 

Diffuse  Adheuve  Peritonitis. — This  is  a  consequence  of  an  acute  inflam- 
mation, either  simple  or  tuberculous.  The  peritoneum  is  obliterated.  On 
cutting  through  the  abdominal  wall,  the  coils  of  intestines  are  uniformly 
matted  together  and  can  neither  be  separated  from  each  other  nor  can  the 
visceral  and  parietal  layers  be  distinguished.  There  may  he  thickening  of  the 
layers,  and  the  liver  and  spleen  are  usually  involved  in  the  adhesions. 

Protiferative  Peritonitis, — Apart  from  cancer  and  tubercle,  vhich  produce 
typical  lesions  of  chronic  peritonitis,  the  most  characteristic  form  is  that  which 
may  be  described  under  this  heading.  The  essential  anatomical  feature  is 
great  thickening  of  the  peritoneal  layers,  usually  without  much  adhesion. 
The  cases  are  sometimes  seen  with  sclerosis  of  the  stomach.  In  one  instance 
I  found  it  in  connection  with  s  sclerotic  condition  of  the  cecum  and  the  first 
part  of  the  colon.  It  is  not  uncommon  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  In  the 
inspection  of  a  case  of  this  kind  there  is  usually  moderate  effusion,  more  rarely 
extensive  ascites.  The  peritoneum  is  opaque  white  in  color,  and  everywhere 
thickened,  often  in  patches.  The  omentum  is  usually  rolled  and  forms  a 
thickened  mass  transversely  placed  between  the  stomach  and  the  colon.  The 
peritoneum  over  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  mesentery  is  sometimes  greatly 
thickened.  The  liver  and  spleen  may  simply  be  adherent,  or  there  is  a  con- 
dition of  clironic  perihepatitis  or  perisplenitis,  so  that  a  layer  of  firm,  almost 
gristly  connective  tissue  of  from  one-fourth  to  half  an  inch  in  thickness  encir- 
cles these  organs.  Usually  the  volume  of  the  liver  is  in  consequence  greatly 
reduced.  The  gastro-hepatic  omentum  may  be  constricted  by  this  new  growth 
and  the  calibre  of  the  portal  vein  much  narrowed.  A  b^mivib  effusion  may  be 
present.  On  account  of  the  adhesions  which  form,  the  peritoneum  may  be 
divided  into  three  or  four  different  sacs,  as  is  more  fully  described  under  the 
tuberculous  peritonitis.  In  these  cases  the  intestines  are  usually  free,  though 
the  mesentery  is  greatly  shortened.  There  are  instances  of  chronic  peritonitis 
in  which  the  mesentery  is  so  shortened  by  this  proliferative  change  that  the 
intestines  form  a  hall  not  larger  than  a  cocoanut  situated  in  the  middle  line, 
and  after  the  removal  of  the  exudation  can  be  felt  as  a  solid  tumor.  The 
intestinal  wall  is  greatly  thickened  and  the  mucoua  membrane  of  the  ileum 
is  thrown  into  folds  like  the  valvule  conniventes.  This  proliferative  peri- 
tonitis is  found  frequently  in  the  subjects  of  chronic  alcoholism.     In  cases  of 
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long-coDtinued  ascites  the  eeroiie  surfaces  generally  become  thickened  and  pre- 
aent  an  opaque,  dead  white  color.  This  condition  la  observed  especially  in 
hepatic  cirrhosis,  but  attends  tumors,  chronic  passive  congestion,  etc. 

In  all  forms  of  chronic  peritonitis  a  friction  may  be  felt  usually  in  the 
tipper  zone  of  the  abdomen.  Polyorrhomenitis,  polyserositis,  general  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  serous  membraneB,  Concato's  disease  (as  the  Italians  call 
it)  may  occur  vith  this  form  as  well  as  in  the  tuberculous  variety.  The  peri- 
cardium and  both  pleune  may  he  involved. 

In  some  instances  of  chronic  peritonitis  the  membrane  preaentB  numerous 
nodular  thickenings,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  tubercles.  J.  F.  Payne  de- 
scribed a  case  of  this  sort  associated  with  disseminated  growths  throughout 
the  liver  which  were  not  cancerouB.  It  has  been  suggested  that  some  af  the 
cases  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  cured  by  operation  have  been  of  thi?  nature, 
but  histological  examination  would,  as  a  rule,  readily  determine  between  the 
conditions.  Miura,  in  Japan,  has  reported  a  case  in  which  these  nodules  con- 
tained the  ova  of  a  parasite.  One  case  has  been  reported  in  which  the  exciting 
cause  was  regarded  as  cholesterin  plates,  which  were  contained  within  the 
granulomatous  nodules. 

Chrooio  Htemarrha^c  FeritDnitii. — Blood-stained  effusions  in  the  peri- 
toneum occur  particularly  in  cancerous  and  tuberculous  disease.  A  chronic 
inflammation  analogous  to  the  hteinorrhagic  pachymeningitis  of  the  brain  wa3 
described  first  by  Virchow,  and  is  localized  moat  commonly  in  the  pelvis. 
Layers  of  new  connective  tissue  form  on  the  surface  of  the  peritoneum  with 
large  wide  vessels  from  which  hemorrhage  occurs.  This'  is  repeated  from 
time  to  time  with  the  formation  of  regular  layers  of  htemorrhagic  effusion. 
It  is  rarely  diffuse,  more  commonly  circumscribed.  Probably  the  spontaneous 
peritoneal  hiemorrhage  with  the  features  of  an  "acute  abdomen"  (Church- 
man) may  represent  the  primary  form  of  this  rare  condition. 
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TnbercuIOM  PeritoBitis. — This  has  already  been  considered. 

Canoer  of  the  Peritoneum. — Although,  as  a  rule,  secondary  to  disease  of 
the  stomach,  liver,  or  pelvic  organs,  cases  of  primary  cancer  have  been  de- 
scribed. It  is  probable  that  the  so-called  primary  cancers  of  the  serous  mem- 
branee  are  endotheliomata  and  not  carcinomata.  Secondary  malignant  perito- 
nitis occurs  in  connection  with  all  forms  of  cancer.  It  is  usually  characterized 
by  a  number  of  round  tumors  scattered  over  the  entire  peritoneum,  sometimes 
small  and  miliary,  at  other  times  large  and  nodular,  with  puckered  centres. 
The  disease  most  commonly  starts  from  the  stomach  or  the  ovarieg.  Tlic 
omentum  is  indurated  and,  as  in  tuberculous  peritonitis,  forms  a  mass  which 
lies  transversely  across  the  upper  portion  of  the  abdomen.  Primary  malig- 
nant disease  of  the  peritoneum  is  extremely  rare.  Colloid  is  said  to  have 
occurred,  forming  enormous  masses,  which  in  one  case  weighed  over  100 
pounds.  Cancer  of  this  membrane  spreads,  either  by  the  detachment  of  small 
particles  which  are  carried  in  the  lymph  currents  and  by  the  movements  to 
distant  parts,  or  by  contact  of  oppo^ng  surfaces.  It  occurs  more  frequently  in 
women  than  in  men,  and  more  commonly  at  the  later  period  of  life. 
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The  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  pentooeum  is  easy  with  &  history  of  a  local 
malignant  diseaee;  as  when  it  occurs  with  ovarian  tumor  or  with  cancer  of 
the  pylorus.  In  cases  in  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  primary  lesion  the 
diagnosis  may  be  doubtful.  The  clinical  picture  is  usually  that  of  chronic 
ascites  with  progressive  emaciation.  There  may  be  no  fever.  If  there  in 
much  effusion  nothing  definite  can  be  felt  on  examinaticn.  After  tapping, 
irregular  nodules  or  the  curled  omentum  may  be  felt  lying  transversely  across 
the  upper  portion  of  the  abdomen.  Multiple  nodules,  if  large,  indicate  cancer, 
particularly  in  persons  above  middle  life,  Nodular  tuberculous  peritonitis  is 
most  frequent  in  children.  The  presence  about  the  navel  of  secondary  nodules 
and  indurated  masses  is  more  common  in  cancer.  Inflammation,  suj^nration, 
and  the  discharge  of  pus  from  the  navel  rarely  occur  except  in  tubetculooa 
disease.  Considerable  enlargement  of  the  inguinal  glands  may  be  present  in 
cancer.  The  nature  of  the  fluid  in  cancer  and  in  tubercle  may  be  much  alike. 
It  may  be  haemorrhagic  in  both;  more  oftRn  in  the  latter.  The  histological 
examination  in  cancer  may  show  large  mnltinuclear  cells  or  groujM  of  cells — 
the  sprouting  cell-groups  of  Foulis — which  are  extremely  suggestive.  The  col- 
loid cancer  may  produce  a  totally  different  picture;  instead  of  ascitic  fluid,  the 
abdomen  is  occupied  by  the  eemi-solid  gelatinous  substance,  and  is  firm,  not 
fluctuating. 

And,  lastly,  there  are  instances  of  echinococci  in  the  peritoneum  which 
may  simulate  cancer  very  closely. 


VI    A80ZTES 

(Hydro-peritoneum) 

Beflnition. — The  accumulation  of  serous  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Etiology. — Local  Causes. — (a)  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum, 
either  simple,  cancerous,  or  tuberculous.  (6)  Portal  obstruction  in  the  ter- 
minal branches  within  the  liver,  as  in  cirrhosis  and  chronic  passive  congsstioQ, 
or  by  compression  of  the  vein  in  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum,  either  by  pro- 
liferative peritonitis,  by  new  growths,  or  by  aneurism,  (c)  Thrombosis  of  the 
portal  vein,  (d)  Tumors  of  the  abdomen.  The  solid  growths  of  the  ovaries 
may  cauee  considerable  ascites,  which  may  completely  mask  the  true  condition. 
It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  this  possibility  in  the  obscure  ascites  of 
women.  The  condition  is  not  infrequent,  as  I  saw  four  cases  due  to  this  cause 
in  1911.  The  enlarged  spleen  in  leukemia,  less  commonly  in  malaria,  may  be 
associated  with  recurring  ascites. 

Genehal  Causes. — The  ascites  is  part  of  a  general  dropsy,  the  result  of 
mechanical  effects,  as  in  heart-disease,  chronic  emphysema,  and  scleroaia  of  the 
lung.  In  cardiac  lesions  the  effusion  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  peritoneom, 
in  which  case  it  is  due  to  secondary  changes  in  the  liver,  or  it  has  been  sug- 
gested to  be  connected  with  a  failure  of  the  suction  action  of  this  organ  by 
which  the  peritoneum  is  kept  dry.  Ascites  occurs  also  in  the  dropsy  of  Briefs 
disease,  and  in  hydrsemic  states  of  the  blood. 

Symptoms. — A  gradual  uniform  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  is  the  char- 
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act«Tiatic  symptom  of  ascites.  The  physical  bighb  are  neually  distinctive. 
(a)  Inspection. — According  to  the  amonnt  of  fluid  the  abdomen  is  protuber- 
ant and  fattened  at  the  sidee.  With  large  effueioiiB,  the  skin  is  tense  and 
may  present  the  linee  albicantes.  Frequently  the  navel  itself  and  the  parts 
aboitt  it  are  very  prominent.  In  many  cases  the  superficial  veins  are  enlarged 
and  a  plesus  joining  the  mammary  vessels  can  be  seen.  Sometimes  it  can  be 
detennined  by  pressure  on  these  veins  that  the  current  is  from  below  upward. 
In  some  instances,  as  in  thrombosis  or  obliteration  of  the  portal  vein,  these 
superficial  abdominal  vessels  may  be  extensively  varicose.  About  the  navel 
in  cases  of  cirrhosis  there  is  occasionally  a  large  bunch  of  distended  veins,  the 
so-called  caput  Meduste.    The  heart  may  be  displaced  upward. 

(h)  Palpation. — Flnctoation  is  obtained  by  placing  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  upon  one  side  of  the  abdomen  and  by  giving  a  sharp  tap  on  the  opposite 
side  with  the  other  hand,  when  a  wave  is  felt  to  strike  as  a  definite  shock 
against  the  applied  fingers.  Even  comparatively  small  quantities  of  fluid 
may  give  this  fluctuation  shock.  When  the  abdominal  walls  are  thick  or  very 
fat,  an  aBaistant  may  place  the  edge  of  the  hand  or  a  piece  of  cardboard  in 
front  of  the  abdomen.  A  different  procedure  is  adopted  in  palpating  for  the 
solid  organs  in  case  of  ascites.  Instead  of  placing  the  hand  fiat  upon  the 
abdomen,  as  in  the  ordinary  method,  the  pads  of  the  fingers  only  are  placed 
lightly  upon  the  skin,  and  then  by  a  sudden  depression  of  the  fingers  the  fluid 
is  displaced  and  the  solid  organ  or  tumor  may  be  felt.  By  this  method  of 
"dipping"  or  displacement,  as  it  is  called,  the  liver  may  be  felt  below  the 
costal  margin,  or  the  spleen,  or  sometimes  solid  tumors  of  the  omentum  or 
intestine. 

(c)  Percussion. — In  the  dorsal  poslticm  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  fluid 
in  the  peritoneum  the  flanks  are  dull,  while  the  nmbilical  and  epigastric 
regions,  in  which  the  intestines  float,  are  tympanitic.  This  area  of  clear 
resonance  may  have  an  oval  outline.  Having  obtained  the  lateral  limit  of  the 
dulnesB  on  one  side,  if  the  patient  turns  on  the  opposite  side,  the  fluid  gravi> 
tates  to  the  dependent  part  and  the  uppermost  flank  is  now  tympanitic.  In 
moderate  efFusions  this  movable  dulneas  changes  greatly  in  the  different  pos- 
tures. Small  amounts  of  fiuid,  probably  under  a  litre,  would  scarcely  give 
movable  dnlness,  as  the  pelvis  and  the  renal  regions  hold  a  considerable  quan- 
tity. In  such  cases  it  is  best  to  place  the  patient  in  the  knee-elbow  position, 
when  a  dull  note  will  be  determined  at  the  most  dependent  portion.  By  care- 
ful attention  to  these  details  mistakes  are  usually  avoided. 

Biffenntial  Si^nosia. — The  following  are  among  the  conditions  which 
may  be  mistaken  for  dropsy :  Ovarian  tumor,  in  which  the  sac  develops,  as  a 
rule,  unilaterally,  though  when  large  it  is  centrally  placed.  The  dulnesa  is 
anterior  and  the  resonance  is  in  the  flanks,  into  which  the  intestines  are 
pushed  by  the  cyst.  Examination  per  vaginam  may  give  important  indica- 
tions. In  those  rare  instances  in  which  gas  develops  in  the  cyst  the  diagnosis 
may  be  very  difficult.  Snccossion  has  been  obtained  in  such  cases.  A  distended 
bladder  may  reach  above  the  umbilicus.  In  such  instances  Some  urine  dribbles 
away,  and  suspicion  of  ascites  or  a  cyst  is  occasionally  entertained.  I  once 
saw  a  trocar  thrust  into  a  distended  bladder,  which  was  supposed  to  be  an 
ovarian  cyst,  and  it  is  stated  that  John  Hunter  tapped  a  bladder,  supposing  it 
to  be  udtes.     Such  a  mistake  should  be  avoided  by  careful  catheterization 
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prior  to  any  operative  procedures.  And  lastly,  there  are  large  pancreatic  or 
hydatid  cysts  in  the  abdomen  which  may  simulate  ascites. 

Hfttore  of  the  Ascitic  Fluid. — Usually  this  is  a  clear  serum,  light  yellow 
in  the  ascites  of  antemia  and  Bright's  disease,  often  darker  in  color  in  cirrho- 
sis of  the  liver.  The  specitic  gravity  is  low,  seldom  more  than  1.010  or  1.015, 
whereas  in  the  fluid  of  ovarian  cysts  or  chronic  peritonitis  the  specific  gravity 
is  over  1.015.  It  is  albuminous  and  sometimes  coagulates  spontaneously. 
Dock  has  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  cells  in  the 
exudate.  In  cancer  very  characteristic  forms,  with  nuclear  figures,  may  be 
found.  Hemorrhagic  effusion  usually  occurs  in  cancer  and  tuhcrculosis,  and 
occasionally  in  cirrhosis.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  instances  of  hsem- 
orrhagic  eifusion  in  connection  with  ruptured  tubal  pregnancy. 

Chylods  Ascites. — Of  the  cases  tabulated  by  MacKenzie,  Wallis,  and 
Seholberg,  81  were  in  association  with  tumors,  -IC  with  the  infections,  chiefly 
tuberculosis,  37  in  association  with  affections  of  the  thoracic  duct  and  lym- 
pliatic  system,  and  78  in  connection  with  general  diseases  such  as  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  cardiac  disease,  nephritis,  amyloid  disease,  and  thrombosis  of  the 
blood-vessels.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases  the  cause  of  the  condition  is 
unknown.  Quincke  recognized  that  there  were  two  types,  one  in  which  there 
was  a  true  milky  or  fatty  fluid,  the  other  in  which  the  turbidity  is  due  to 
fatty  degeneration  of  cells  or  to  chemical  substances  of  a  non-fatty  nature. 
The  fluid  of  the  true  chylous  ascites  is  yellowish-white  in  color,  contains  fine 
fat  globules,  a  creamy  layer  collects  on  standing,  the  specific  gravity  generally 
exceeds  1.012,  and  the  fat  content  is  high.  As  a  rule,  it  t«nds  to  accumulate 
rapidly  and  large  amounts  may  be  removed.  The  fluid  of  pseudo-ehyloua 
ascites  is  milky  white,  the  opacity  often  may  vary  at  different  tappings. 
Microscopically  there  are  many  fine  retractile  granules,  but  they  do  not  give 
reactions  for  fat,  the  cellular  elements  may  be  numerous,  and  a  creamy  layer 
rarely  forms.  The  specific  gravity  is  less  than  1.013,  and  the  total  solids 
rarely  exceed  2  per  cent.  The  fat  content  is  low.  Lecithin  combined  with 
globulin  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  the  opalescence.  The  authors  from  whom 
I  have  quoted  conclude  that  milky  ascites  is  characteristic  of  no  specific  mor- 
bid lesion.    The  prognosis  is  usually  grave. 

Treatment  of  the  Frevioni  Condltiona. —  (a)  Acute  Peritonitis, — Rest 
is  enjoined  upon  the  patient  by  the  severe  pain  which  follows  the  slightest 
movement,  and  he  should  be  propped  in  the  position  which  gives  him  greatest 
relief.  Whether  morphia  should  be  given  will  depend  upon  the  cause.  In 
the  pain  of  appendicitis  and  of  perforation  in  typhoid  fever  it  is  best  to  use 
an  ice-bag  and  withhold  the  drug.  Late  in  the  disease  and  in  hopeless  condi- 
tions it  may  be  given  freely.  The  opium  treatment  so  strongly  advocated  by 
the  late  Alonzo  Clark  has  gone  out  of  vogue. 

Local  applications — the  ice-bag,  hot  turpentine  stupes,  or  cloths  wrung 
out  of  ice-water — may  be  laid  upon  the  abdomen. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  purgatives  in  peritonitis  has  of  late  been  warmly 
dte«ussed.  Theoretically  it  appears  correct  to  give  salines  in  concentrated 
form,  which  cause  a  rapid  and  profuse  exosmosis  of  serum  from  the  intestinal 
vessels,  relieving  the  congestion  and  reducing  the  cedema,  whjijh  is  one  impor- 
tant factor  in  causing  the  mcteorism.  It  is  also  urged  that  the  increased 
peristalsis  prevents  the  formation  of  adbesiona.     In  reading  the  reports  of 
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these  successful  cases,  one  is  not  always  convinced,  however,  that  peritoniUs 
actually  existed.  Still,  in  cases  of  acute  peritonitis  due  to  extension  or  follow- 
ing operation  or  in  septic  conditions  the  judgment  of  many  careful  men  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  ubc  of  salines.  1'he  majority  of  cases  of  peritonitis 
which  come  under  the  care  of  the  physician  follow  lesions  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  or  are  due  to  perforation  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  the  ileum,  or  the 
appendix.  In  such  cases,  particularly  in  the  large  group  of  appendix  cases,  to 
give  saline  purgatives  is,  to  say  the  least,  most  injudicious  treatment.  In 
these  instances  rectal  injections  should  be  employed  to  relieve  the  large  bowel. 
No  symptom  in  acute  peritonitis  is  more  serious  than  the  tympanites,  and 
none  is  more  difficult  to  meet.  The  use  of  the  long  tube  and  injections  con- 
taining turpentine  may  be  tried.     Drugs  by  the  mouth  can  not  be  retained. 

For  the  vomiting,  ice  and  small  quantities  of  soda  water  may  be  employed. 
The  patient  should  be  fed  on  milk,  but  if  the  vomiting  is  distressing  it  is  best 
not  to  attempt  to  give  food  by  the  mouth,  but  to  use  small  nutrient  enemata. 
In  all  cases  it  is  best  to  have  a  surgeon  in  consultation  early  in  the  disease, 
as  the  question  of  operation  may  come  up  at  any  moment.  In  the  acute  formD 
of  tuberculous  peritonitis  operative  measures  appear  to  be  more  hopeful,*but 
they  are  not  always  successful. 

(6)  Chronic  Peritonitib. — For  the  cases  of  chronic  proliferative  perito- 
nitis very  little  can  bo  done.  The  treatment  is  practically  that  of  ascites.  In 
all  these  forms,  when  the  distention  becomes  extreme,  tapping  is  indicated. 
The  treatment  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  has  fallen  largely  into  the  hands  of 
the  surgeons,  but  the  results  (Jcpend  on  the  stage  at  which  the  operation  is 
performed  and  the  variety  of  the  disease.  With  ascites  the  outlook  is  good; 
but  when  there  are  tuberculous  tumors  and  many  adhesions  the  results  are 
not  very  satisfactory.  Maurice  Richardson,  in  a  child  aged  five,  with  a  sus- 
pected appendicitis  (tumor,  etc.),  found  the  symptoms  to  be  due  to  enlarged, 
tuberculous  mesenteric  glands,  which  were  removed,  and  the  boy  remained 
well  five  years  after  the  operation. 

(c)  AsciTjs. — The  treatment  depends  somewhat  on  the  nature  of  the  case. 
In  cirrhosis  early  and  repeated  tapping  may  give  time  for  the  establishment 
of  the  collateral  circulation,  and  temporary  cures  have  followed  this  procedure- 
Permanent  drainage  with  Southey's  tube,  incision,  and  washing  out  the  peri- 
toneum have  also  been  practiced.  In  the  ascites  of  cardiac  and  renal  disease 
the  cathartics  are  most  satisfactory,  particularly  the  bltartrate  of  potash,  given 
alone  or  with  jalap,  and  the  large  doses  of  sails  given  an  hour  before  break- 
fast with  as  little  water  as  possible.  These  sometimes  cause  rapid  disappear- 
ance of  the  effusion,  but  they  are  not  so  successful  in  ascites  as  in  pleurisy  -with 
effusion.  The  stronger  cathartics  may  sometimes  be  necessary.  The  ascites 
forming  part  of  the  general  anasarca  of  Bright's  disease  will  receive  consider- 
ation under  aoother  section. 
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SECTION  VI 

DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM 

A.    DISEASES  OP  THE  NOSE 
L    AVTUHirAL  OATABBH 

{Hay  Fever) 

Definition, — An  affection  of  the  upper  air-paBsages,  often  associated  with 
asthmatic  attacks,  due  to  the  action  of  the  pollen  of  certain  grasaea  and  plants 
upon  a  hypersensitive  mucouB  meinbrane. 

Etiology. — This  affection  was  first  described  in  1SJ9  by  Bostock,  who 
called  it  catarrh-us  astiviis.  Morrill  Wyman,  of  Cambridge,  MaSB.,  wrote  a 
monograph  on  the  Bubjcct,  and  described  two  forms,  the  "June  cold,"  or  "rose 
cold,"  which  comes  on  in  the  Bpriug,  and  the  autumnal  form,  which,  in  the 
United  States,  comes  on  in  August  and  September,  and  never  persists  after  a 
severe  frost.  In  the  Southern  States  eases  occur  all  through  the  year.  It  is 
more  common  in  America  and  in  Great  Britain  than  on  the  Continent.  The 
dispOBition  to  the  disease  is  hereditary.  Women  are  more  subject  to  it  than 
men.  Young  and  middle-aged  [jeraons  are  most  often  attacked.  The  tin- 
dency  lessens  as  age  advances.  Dwellers  in  cities  are  chiefly  attacked.  The 
educated  and  highly  nervous  are  most  snaceptible.  The  disease  affects  certain 
families,  and  Beard  found  an  hereditary  factor  in  33  per  cent,  of  his  cases. 
A  morbid  sensitiveness  of  the  nasal  mucosa  is  present  in  many  cases. 

TTie  disease  must  be  differentiated  from  nervous  coryza  (which  has  been 
induced  by  suggestion)  and  from  the  attacks  of  irritation  of  the  nasal,  con- 
junctival, and  bronchial  mucous  membranes  excited  by  the  odor  of  a  horse, 
or  of  the  "harmless  necessary  cat." 

Dunbar's  researches  have  placed  the  etiology  of  the  disease  on  a  scientific 
basis.  He  has  ehomn  that  there  is  but  one  cause,  the  pollen  of  grasses  and 
certain  plants.  The  pollen  of  about  130  different  plants  has  now  been  exam- 
ined, of  which  that  of  25  grasses  and  of  only  1  other  kinds  of  plants  exert  a 
definite  action.  The  pollen  of  rye  is  the  most  active.  Dunbar  and  his  stu- 
dents have  found  that  the  severity  of  liay-fever  attacks  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  pollen  present  in  the  atmosphere.  In  persons  predisposed 
to  the  disease  the  pollen  applied  to  the  conjunctiva  or  nasal  mucosa  excites 
characteristic  attacks.  He  has  isolated  a  peculiar  poison  of  an  albuminous 
nature  from  the  pollen.  It  is  so  powerful  that  .000025  milligram  excites 
irritation  in  the  conjunctiva  of  a  susceptible  subject.  This  is  the  amount  of 
toxin  which  corresponds  to  two  or  three  pollen  grains.  It  is  entirely  without 
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in^aeoce  on  normal  peraoDB.  In  larger  doses  eererer  attacks  are  caused,  and, 
injected  subcutaneonsly,  it  has  been  followed  by  very  unpleasant  symptoms. 
He  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  antitoxin  by  injecting  the  poison  into  ani- 
mals.   It  is  capable  of  cutting  Bhort  attacks  of  ordinary  hay  fever. 

Symptonu. — These  are,  in  a  majority  of  the  eases,  very  like  those  of  ordi- 
nary coryza.  There  may,  however,  be  much  more  headache  and  distresa,  and 
some  patients  become  very  low-spirited.  At  the  outset,  or  even  daily  through- 
out the  attack,  sneezing  may  be  frequent.  Cough  is  a  common  symptom  and 
may  be  very  distressing.  Paroxysms  of  asthma  may  occur  indieticguishable 
from  the  ordioary  bronchial  form.  The  two  conditions  may  indeed  alternate, 
the  patient  having  at  one  time  an  attack  of  common  hay  fever  and  at  another, 
under  similar  circumstances,  an  attack  of  bronchial  asthma. 

Irutment. — This  may  be  comprised  under  four  heads:  First,  remedies 
may  be  given  to  improve  the  stability  of  the  nervous  system — such  as  arsenic, 
phosphorus,  and  strychnia.  Secondly,  climatic.  Dwellers  in  the  cities  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  of  the  Central  States  enjoy  complete  immtmity  in  the 
Adirondacks  and  White  Mountains.  As  a  rule  the  disease  is  aggravated  by 
residence  in  agricultural  districts.  The  dry  mountain  air  is  unquestionably 
the  beet;  there  is  no  general  rule,  and  there  are  cases  which  do  well  at  the 
seaside.  Thirdly,  the  thorough  local  treatment  of  the  nose,  particularly  the 
destruction  of  the  vessels  and  sinuBes  over  the  sensitive  areas.  Fourthly,  the 
antitoxin  treatment  of  Dunbar  in  suitable  cases  gives  excellent  results  when 
need  as  a  prophylactic.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  disease  and  the 
constant  reinfection  of  the  mucous  membranes  by  pollen  on  exposure  to  the 
outside  air,  it  is  advised  to  sleep  with  the  windows  closed  and  to  apply  the 
serum  in  the  morning  before  rising  both  to  eyes  and  nose,  and  again  during 
the  day  if  irritation  is  felt  in  the  conjunctive  or  nasal  mucous  membranes. 
Active  immunization  by  pollen  extracts  is  sometimes  helpful. 


n.    EFIBTAXIS 

Xtiolo^. — Bleeding  from  the  nose  may  result  from  local  or  const itutional 
conditions.  Among  local  causes  may  be  mentioned  traumatism,  small  ulcers, 
picking  or  scratching  the  nose,  new  growths,  and  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies.  In  chronic  nasal  catarrh  bleeding  is  not  infrequent.  The  blood  may 
come  from  one  or  both  nostrils.    The  flow  may  be  profuse  after  an  injury. 

Among  general  conditions  with  which  nose-bleeding  is  associated,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  important :  It  occurs  in  growing  children,  particularly 
about  the  age  of  puberty;  more  frequently  in  the  delieate  than  in  the  strong 
and  vigorous.  Ttere  is  a  family  form  in  which  many  members  in  several 
generations  are  affected.  I  have  described  a  remarkable  hereditary  multiple 
telangiectasis,  a  special  feature  of  which  is  recurring  epistaxis.  The  disease 
has  nothing  to  do  with  hsemophilia,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded.  The 
bleeding  occurs  from  the  telaogiectasiB  in  the  nasal  mucosa,  and  from  those 
in  the  lips,  tongue,  and  skin.  A  severe  ansemia  may  be  caused  by  the  loss 
of  blood. 

Epistaxis  is  a  very  common  event  in  persons  of  so-called  plethoric  habit  • 
It  is  stated  sometimes  to  precede,  or  to  indicate  a  liability  to,  apoplexy.    In 
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venouB  ongorgotnent  epietaxie  ia  not  common  and  there  may  be  a  moat  extreme 
grade  of  c^anosig  without  itB  occurrence.  It  is  frequent  in  cirrhosis  hepatte. 
In  balloon  and  mountain  asceiisiona,  in  the  very  rarefied  atmosphere,  hemor- 
rhage from  the  noe«  ia  a  common  event.  In  haemophilia  the  niisc  ranks  first 
of  the  mucous  mcmbraneB  from  which  bleeding  arises.  It  occurs  in  all  forms 
of  chronic  anemias,  in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  and  in  cirrhoeis'4f'.the 
liver.  It  precedes  the  onset  of  certain  fevers,  more  particularly  typhoid,  ivitln 
which  it  seems  associated  in  a  special  manner.  Vicarious  epistaxis  has  been 
described  in  cases  of  suppression  of  the  menses.  Lastly,  it  is  said  to  be  brought 
on  by  certain  psychical  impressions,  but  the  observations  on  this  point  are  not 
trustworthy.  The  blood  in  epistaxis  results  from  capillary  oozing  or  diapedesia. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  deeply  congested  and  there  are  often  capillary  angi- 
otnata  situated  usually  in  the  respiratory  portion  of  the  nostril  and  upon  the 
cartilaginous  septum. 

Symptoms. — Slight  hemorrhage  is  not  associated  with  any  special  features. 
When  the  bleeding  is  protracted  the  patients  have  the  more  serious  manifesta- 
tions of  loss  of  blood.  In  the  slow  dripping  which  takes  place  in  some  in- 
stances of  hemophilia,  there  may  be  formed  a  remarkable  blood  tumor  pro- 
jecting from  one  nostril  and  extending  even  below  the  mouth. 

Death  from  ordinary  epistaxis  is  very  rare.  The  more  blood  is  lost  the 
greater  is  the  tendency  to  clotting  with  spontaneous  cessation  of  the  bleeding. 

Sift^oiii. — The  diagnosis  is  usually  easy.  One  point  only  need  be  men- 
tioned; namely,  that  bleeding  from  the  posterior  nares  occasionally  occurs 
during  sleep  and  the  blood  trickles  into  the  pharynx  and  may  be  swallowed.  If 
vomited,  it  may  he  confounded  with  hfcmatemesis ;  or,  if  coughed  up,  with 
hemoptysis. 

Treatment. — In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  bleeding  ceases  of  itself.  Vari- 
ous simple  measures  may  be  employed,  such  as  holding  the  arras  above  the 
head,  the  application  of  ice  to  the  nose,  or  the  injection  of  cold  or  hot  water 
into  the  nostrils.  Astringents,  such  as  zinc,  alum,  or  tannin,  may  be  used ; 
and  the  tincture  of  the  porchloride  of  iron,  diluted  with  ice-water,  may  be 
introduced  into  the  nostrils.  If  the  bleeding  comes  from  an  ulcerated  surface, 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  apply  chromic  acid  or  the  cautery.  If  the  bleed- 
ing is  at  all  severe  and  obstinate,  the  posterior  nares  should  be  plugged.  One 
of  the  patients  with  epistaxis  and  spider  angiomata  of  the  skin  and  mucuu:^ 
membranes  used  a  finger  of  a  rubber  glove  with  a  small  rubber  tube  and  stop- 
cock by  which  he  could  dilate  the  glove  finger,  inserted  into  the  nostril,  ami 
so  elTectnally  control  the  bleeding.  The  inhalation  of  carbonic-acid  gas  may  Ik' 
tried  or  a  solution  of  gelatine  or  of  adrenalin  injected  into  the  nostril. 


B.    DISEASES  OF  THE  LARYNX 

I.    AC1TTX    CATASHHAL    LABTNaiTIB 

This  may  come  on  as  an  independent  afFectiou  or  in  association  vith  gen- 
'  era!  catarrh  of  the  upper  respiratory  passages. 

^Molttgj. — Many  cases  are  due  to  catching  cold  or  to  overuBe  of  the  voice ; 
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otlere  come  on  in  consequence  of  the  inhalation  of  irritating  gases.  It  ms; 
occur  in  the  general  catarrh  aesociated  with  influenza  and  measles.  Very 
severe  laryngitis  is  excited  by  traumatism,  either  injuries  from  without  or  the 
lodgment  of  foreign  bodies.  It  may  be  caused  by  the  action  of  very  hot  liquids 
or  corrosive  poisons. 

Symptomi. — Tliere  is  a  sense  of  tickling  referred  to  the  larynx;  the  cold 
air  irritates  and,  owing  to  the  increased  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
the  act  of  inspiration  may  be  painful.  There  is  a  dry  cough,  and  the  voice  is 
altered.  At  first  it  is  simply  husky,  but  soon  phonation  becomes  painful,  and 
fiDally  the  voice  may  be  completely  lost.  In  adults  the  respirations  are  not 
increased  in  frequency,  but  in  children  dyspnira  is  not  uncommon  and  may 
occur  in  spasmodic  attacks  and  become  urgent  if  there  is  much  tedema  with 
the  inflammatory  swelling. 

The  laryngoscope  shows  a  swollen  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  par- 
ticularly the  ary-epiglottidean  folds.  The  vocal  cords  have  lost  their  smooth 
and  shining  appearance  and  are  reddened  and  swollen.  Their  mobility  also 
is  greatly  impaired,  owing  to  the  infiltration  of  the  adjoining  mucous  mem- 
brane and  of  the  muscles.  A  slight  mucoid  exudation  covers  the  parts.  The 
constitutional  symptoms  are  not  severe.  There  is  rarely  much  fever,  and  in 
many  cases  the  patient  is  not  seriously  ill.  Occasionally  eases  come  on  with 
greater  intensity,  the  cough  is  very  distressing,  deglutition  is  painful,  and  there 
may  be  urgent  dyspntca. 

DUginosia. — There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  determining  the  nature  of  a 
case  if  a  satisfactory  laryngoscopic  examination  can  be  made.  The  severer 
forms  may  simulate  oedema  of  the  glottis.  When  the  loss  of  voice  is  marked, 
the  case  may  be  mistaken  for  one  of  nervous  aphonia,  but  the  laryngoscope 
would  decide  the  question  at  once.  Much  more  difficult  is  the  diagnosis  of 
acute  laryngitis  in  children,  particularly  in  the  very  young,  in  whom  it  is  so 
hard  to  make  a  proper  examination.  From  ordinary  laryngismus  it  is  to  be 
clistinguished  by  the  presence  of  fever,  the  mode  of  onset,  and  particularly  the 
coryza  and  the  previous  symptoms  of  hoarseness  or  loss  of  voice.  Membranous 
laryngitis  may  at  first  be  quite  impossible  to  differentiate,  but  in  a  majority 
of  cases  of  this  affection  there  are  patches  on  the  pharynx  and  early  swelling 
of  the  cervical  glands.    The  symptoms,  too,  are  much  more  severe. 

Tnatment.— Best  of  the  larynx  should  be  enjoined,  so  far  as  phonation  is 
concerned;  smoking  should  be  forbidden.  In  cases  of  any  severity  the  patient 
should  be  kept  in  bed.  Tlie  room  should  be  at  an  even  temperature  and  the 
air  saturated  with  moisture.  Early  in  the  disease,  if  there  is  much  fever, 
aconite  and  citrate  of  potash  may  be  given,  and  for  the  irritating  painful 
cough  a  full  dose  of  Dover's  powder  at  night.  An  ice-bag  externally  often 
gives  great  relief. 

n.    OHXONIO   LABYNGinS 

EtiolQg7. — The  eases  usually  follow  reiicated  acute  attacks.  The  most 
common  cause  is  overuse  of  the  voire,  particularly  in  [wrsoris  whose  occupa- 
tion necessitates  shouting  in  the  ojien  air.  The  constant  inhalation  of  irritat- 
ing substances,  as  tobacco-smoke,  may  also  cause  it. 

Symptonu. — The  voice  is  usually  hoarse  and  rough  and  in  severe  cases  may 
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be  almost  lost.  There  is  usually  very  little  pain;  only  the  uopleasant  Benoe  of 
tickliDg  in  the  larynx,  which  causes  a  frequeDt  desire  to  cough.  With  the 
laryngoscope  the  mucous  membrane  looks  swoUen,  but  much  less  red  than  in 
the  acute  condition.  In  asBOciation  with  the  granular  pharyngitis,  the  mucous 
glands  of  the  epiglottis  and  of  the  ventriclea  may  be  involyed. 

Treatment. — The  noetrils  should  be  carefully  examined,  since  in  some 
instances  chronic  laryngitis  is  associated  with  and  even  dependent  upon  ob- 
struction to  the  free  passage  of  air  through  the  noee.  Local  application  must 
be  made  directly  to  the  larynx,  either  with  a  brush  or  by  means  of  a  spray. 
Among  tbe  remedies  most  recommended  are  the  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
chlorate  of  potash,  perchloride  of  zinc,  and  tannic  acid.  Insufflations  of  bis- 
muth are  sometimes  usefuL 

Among  directions  to  be  given  are  the  avoidance  of  heated  rooms  and  load 
speaking,  and  abstinence  from  tobacco  and  alcohol.  The  throat  should  not  be 
too  much  muffled,  and  morning  and  evening  the  neck  should  be  sponged  witli 
cold  water. 

m.    (EDEHATOVB  LASTKQmS 

Etiology. — CEdema  of  the  glottis,  or,  more  correctly,  of  the  stmctares 
which  form  the  glottis,  a  very  serious  affection,  is  met  with  (a)  as  a  rare 
sequence  of  ordinary  acute  laryngitis;  (b)  in  chronic  diseases  of  the  larynx, 
as  syphilis  or  tubercle;  (c)  in  severe  inflammatory  diseases  like  diphtheria, 
in  erysipelas  of  the  neck,  and  in  various  forms  of  cellnlitie ;  (d)  occasionally 
in  the  acute  infectious  diseases — scarlet  fever,  typhus,  or  typhoid ;  in  Bright* a 
disease,  either  acute  or  chronic,  there  may  he  a  rapidly  developing  oedema; 
{«)  in  angio-neurotic  cedema. 

Symptomi. — There  is  dyspncea,  increasing  in  intensity,  bo  that  within  an 
hour  or  two  the  condition  becomes  very  critical.  There  is  sometimes  marked 
stridor  in  respiration.  The  voice  becomes  husky  and  disappears.  The  laryn- 
goscope shows  enormous  swelling  of  the  epiglottis,  which  can  smnetimes  be 
felt  with  the  finger  or  even  seen  when  the  tongue  is  strongly  depressed  with  a 
spatula.  The  ary-epiglottidean  folds  are  tbe  seat  of  the  chief  swelling  and 
may  almost  meet  in  the  middle  line.  Occasionally  the  oedema  is  below  the 
true  cords. 

The  diagnosis  is  rarely  difficult,  inasmuch  as  even  without  the  laryngo- 
scope the  swollen  epiglottis  can  be  seen  or  felt  with  the  finger.  The  condition 
is  very  often  fatal. 

Treatment. — An  ice-bag  should  be  placed  on  the  larynx,  and  the  patient 
given  ice  to  suck.  The  air  of  the  room  should  be  moist.  If  the  symptoms 
are  urgent,  the  throat  should  be  sprayed  with  a  strong  solution  of  cocaine  or 
adrenalin  and  tbe  swollen  epiglottis  scarified.  If  relief  does  not  follow, 
tracheotomy  should  immediately  be  performed.  The  high  rate  of  mortality 
if.  due  to  the  fact  that  this  operation  is,  as  a  rule,  too  ]<mg  delayed. 
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-  IV.    8PASH0DI0    LAE7NQITIB 

(Laryngismus  stridulus) 

Spasm  of  the  glottis  is  met  with  in  many  affectioDs  of  tlie  larynx,  bnt 
there  is  a  special  disease  in  children  which  has  received  the  above-mentioned 
and  other  names. 

Etiology. — A  purely  nervous  affection,  without  any  inflammatory  condi- 
tion of  the  larynx,  it  occurs  in  children  between  the  ages  of  six  months  and 
three  years,  and  is  most  commonly  seen  in  connection  with  rickets.  As 
Kscherich  has  shown,  the  disease  has  close  relations  with  tetany  and  may  dis- 
play many  of  the  accessory  phenomena  of  this  disease.  Often  the  attack  comes 
on  when  the  child  has  been  crossed  or  scolded.  Moth(;rfl  sometimes  call  the 
attacks  "passion  fits"  or  attacks  of  "holding  the  breath."  It  was  supposed  at 
one  time  that  they  were  associated  with  enlargement  of  the  thymus,  and  the 
condition  therefore  received  the  name  of  thymic  asthma. 

The  actual  state  of  the  larynx  during  a  paroxysm  is  a  spasm  of  the 
adductors,  but  the  precise  nature  of  the  influences  causing  it  is  not  yet  known, 
whether  centric  or  reflex  from  peripheral  Irritation.  Tbe  disease  is  not  ho 
common  in  America  as  in  England. 

Symptomi. — The  attacks  may  come  on  either  in  the  night  or  in  the  day; 
often  just  as  the  child  awakes.  There  is  no  cough,  no  hoarseness,  but  the 
respiration  is  arreated  and  the  child  struggles  for  breath,  the  face  gets  con- 
gested, and  then,  with  a  sudden  relaxation  of  the  spasm,  the  air  is  drawn  into 
the  lungs  with  a  high-pitched  crowing  sound,  which  has  given  to  the  affection 
the  name  of  "child-crowing."  Convulsions  may  occur  during  an  attack  or 
there  may  be  carpo-pedal  spasms.  Death  may,  but  rarely  does,  occur  during 
the  attack.  With  the  cyanosis  the  spasm  relaxes  and  reepiration  begins.  The 
attacks  may  recur  with  great  frequency  throughout  the  day. 

Treatment. — The  gums  should  be  carefully  examined  and,  if  swollen  and 
hot,  freely  lanced.  The  bowels  should  be  carefully  regulated  and,  as  these 
children  are  usually  delicate  or  rickety,  nourishing  diet  and  cod-liver  oil 
should  be  given.  By  far  the  most  satiBfactory  method  of  treatment  is  the  cold 
sponging.  In  sevcfe  cases,  two  or  three  times  a  day  the  child  should  bo  placed 
in  a  warm  bath,  and  the  back  and  chest  thoroughly  sponged  for  a  minute  or 
two  with  cold  water.  Since  learning  this  practice  from  Ringer,  at  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  London,  I  have  seen  many  cases  in  which  it  proved  succesa- 
fnl.  It  may  be  employed  when  the  child  is  in  a  paroxysm,  though  if  the 
attack  is  severe  and  the  lividity  is  great  it  is  much  better  to  dash  cold  water 
into  the  face.  Sometimes  the  introduction  of  the  finger  far  back  into  the 
throat  will  relieve  the  spasm. 

Spaamodic  croup,  believed  to  be  a  functional  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx,  is  an  affection  seen  most  commonly  between  the  ages  of  two  and  five 
years.  According  to  Trousseau's  description,  the  child  goes  to  bed  well,  and 
about  midnight  or  in  the  early  morning  hours  awakes  with  oppressed  breath- 
ing, harsh,  croupy  cough,  and  perhaps  some  huskiness  of  voice.  The  oppres- 
sion and  distress  for  a  time  are  very  serious,  the  face  is  congested,  and  there 
are  signB  of  approaching  cyanosis.    The  attack  passes  off  abruptly,  the  child 
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falls  asleep  and  awakes  the  next  morning  feeling  perfectly  veil.  These  attacks 
may  be  repeated  for  several  nights  in  succession,  and  usually  cause  great  alarm 
to  the  parents.  Whether  this  ia  entirely  a  functional  Bpasm  is,  I  think,  doubt- 
ful. There  are  instances  in  which  the  child  is  somewhat  hoarse  throughout 
the  day,  and  has  slight  catarrhal  symptoms  and  a  brazen,  croupy  cough.  There 
is  probably  alight  catarrhal  laryngitis  with  it.  These  cases  are  not  infrequently 
mistaken  for  true  croup,  and  parents  are  eometimeB  unnecessarily  disturbed 
by  the  serioue  view  which  the  physician  takes  of  the  case.  Too  often  the  poor 
child,  deluged  with  drugs,  is  longer  in  recovering  from  the  treatment  than  he 
would  be  from  the  disease.  To  allay  the  spasm  a  whiff  of  chloroform  may  be 
administered,  which  will  in  a  few  moments  give  relief,  or  the  child  may  be 
placed  in  a  hot  bath,  A  prompt  emetic,  such  as  wine  of  ipecac,  will  usually 
relieve  the  spasm,  and  is  specially  indicated  if  the  child  has  overloaded  the 
stomach  through  the  day. 


v.    TUBEBODLOUB  LABTNaiTIS 

Etiolo^. — Tubercles  may  arise  primarily  in  the  laryngeal  mucosa,  but  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  affection  is  secondary  to  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, in  which  it  is  met  with  in  a  variable  proportion  of  from  18  to  30  per 
cent.  Laryngitis  may  occur  very  early  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  There 
may  be  well-marked  involvement  of  the  larynx  with  signs  of  very  limited 
trouble  at  one  apex.  These  are  cases  which,  in  my  experience,  run  a  very 
unfavorable  course. 

Uorbid  Anatomy. — The  mucosa  is  at  first  swollen  and  presents  scattered 
tubercles,  which  seem  to  begin  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  blood-vessels.  By 
their  fusion  small  tuberculous  masses  arise,  which  cascate  and  finally  ulcerate, 
leaving  shallow  irregular  losses  of  substance.  The  ulcers  are  usually  covered 
with  a  grayish  exudation,  and  there  is  a  general  thickening  of  the  mucosa 
about  them,  which  is  particularly  marked  upon  the  arytenoids.  The  ulcers 
may  erode  the  true  cords  and  finally  destroy  them,  and  passing  deeply  may 
cause  perichondritis  with  necrosis  and  occasionally  exfoliation  of  the  carti- 
lages. The  disease  may  extend  laterally  and  involve  the  pharynx,  and  down- 
ward over  the  mucous  membrane,  covering  the  cricoid  cartilage  toward  the 
cesophagus.  Above,  it  may  reach  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  in 
rare  cases  extend  to  the  fauces  and  tonsils.  The  epiglottis  may  be  entirely 
destroyed.  There  arc  rare  instances  in  wJiich  cicatricial  changes  go  on  to  such 
a  degree  that  stenosis  of  the  larynx  is  induced. 

Symptoms. — The  first  indication  is  slight  huskiness  of  the  voice,  which 
finally  deepens  to  hoarseness,  and  in  advanced  stages  there  may  b<i  complete 
loss  of  voice.  Iliere  is  something  very  suggestive  in  the  early  hoarseness  of 
tuberculous  laryngitis.  The  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  lunge  simply  by 
the  quality  of  the  voice. 

The  cough  is  in  part  due  to  involvement  of  the  larynx.  Early  in  the 
disease  it  is  not  very  troublesome,  but  when  the  ulceration  is  extennive  it 
becomes  husky  and  ineffectual.  Of  the  symptoms,  none  is  more  aggravating 
than  the  dysphagia,  which  is  met  with  particularly  when  the  epiglottis  is 
involved,  and  when  the  ulceration  has  extended  to  the  pharynx.    There  is  no 
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moro  (1iBtrCH»ing  or  painful  complication  in  phthisis.  In  instances  in  which 
the  epiglottis  is  in  great  part  destroyed  with  eacli  attempt  to  take  food  there 
are  distressing  paroxysnis  of  cough,  and  even  of  Buffocation. 

With  the  laryngoscope  there  is  seen  early  in  the  disease  a  pallor  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  also  looks  thickened  and  infiltrated,  particularly 
that  covering  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  The  ulcers  are  very  characteristic. 
They  are  broad  and  shallow,  with  gray  bases  and  illrdefined  outlines.  The 
vocal  cords  are  infiltrated  and  thickened,  and  ulceration  is  very  common. 

The  diagnosis  is  rarely  difficult,  as  it  is  usually  associated  with  well-marked 
pulmonary  disease.  In  case  of  doubt  the  secretion  from  the  base  of  an  ulcer 
should  be  examined  for  bacilli. 

Treatment. — The  voice  should  not  be  used.  In  the  early  stages  no  method 
of  treatment  is  more  effectual.  The  ulcers  should  be  sprayed  and  kept  thor- 
oughly cleansed  with  a  solution  of  tannic  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  sulphate 
of  zinc.  The  insufflation,  three  times  a  day,  of  a  powder  of  iodoform  with 
morphia,  after  cleansing  the  ulcers  with  a  spray,  relieves  the  pain  in  a  majority 
of  the  cases.  Cocaine  {4-per-cent.  solution)  applied  with  the  atomizer  will 
often  enable  the  patient  to  swallow  his  food  comfortably.  There  are,  however, 
distressing  cases  of  extensive  laryngeal  and  pharyngeal  ulceration  in  which 
even  cocaine  loses  its  good  effects.  When  the  epiglottis  is  lost  the  difficulty 
in  swallowing  heeomes  very  great.  Wolfenden  states  that  this  may  be  obviated 
if  the  patient  hangs  his  head  over  the  side  of  the  bed  and  sucks  milk  through 
a  rutiber  tube  from  a  mug  placed  on  the  floor. 


VI    SYPHILITIC   LASTNGITIS 

Syphilis  attacks  the  larynx  with  great  frequency.  It  may  result  from  the 
inherited  disease  or  be  a  secondary  or  tertiary  manifestation  of  the  acquired 
form. 

Symptoms. — In  secondary  syphilis  there  is  occasionally  erythema  of  the 
laryn.t,  which  may  go  on  to  definite  catarrh,  but  has  nothing  characteristic. 
The  process  may  proceed  to  the  formation  of  superficial  whitish  ulcers,  usually 
symmetrically  placed  on  the  cords  or  ventricular  bands.  Mucous  patches  and 
condylomata  are  rarely  seen.  The  symptoms  are  practically  those  of  slight 
loss  of  voice  with  laryngeal  irritation,  aa  in  the  aimple  catarrhal  form. 

The  tertiary  laryngeal  lesions  are  numerous  and  very  serious.  True  gum- 
mata,  varying  in  size  from  the  head  of  a  pin  to  a  small  nut,  arise  in  the  sub- 
mucous tissue,  most  commonly  at  the  base  of  the  epiglottis.  They  go  through 
the  changes  characteristic  of  these  structures  and  may  either  break  down,  pro- 
ducing extensive  and  deep  ulceration,  or— and  this  is  more  characteristic  of 
syphilitic  laryngitis — in  their  healing  form  a  fibrous  tissue  which  shrinks  and 
produces  stenosis.  The  ulceration  is  apt  to  extend  deeply  and  involve  the  car- 
tilage, inducing  necrosis  and  exfoliation,  and  even  htemorrhage  from  erosion 
of  the  arteries.  (Edema  may  suddenly  prove  fatal.  The  cicatrices  which  fol- 
low the  sclerosis  of  the  gummata  or  the  healing  of  the  ulcers  produce  great 
deformity.  The  epiglottis,  for  instance,  may  he  tied  down  to  the  pharyngeal 
wall  or  to  the  epiglottic  folds,  or  even  to  the  tongue;  and  eventually  a  stenosis 
results,  which  may  necessitate  tracheotomy. 
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The  laryngeal  symptoms  of  ioherited  ayphilia  have  the  usual  course  of 
these  lesions  and  appear  either  early,  within  the  first  five  or  &ix  months,  or 
after  puberty;  most  commonly  in  the  former  period.  The  gummatous  infil- 
tration leads  to  ulceration,  most  commonly  of  the  epiglottis  and  in  the  ven- 
tricles, and  the  process  may  extend  deeply  and  involve  the  cartilage.  Cica- 
tricial contraction  may  also  occur. 

The  diagnoeia  of  syphilis  of  the  larynx  is  rarely  difficult,  since  it  occurs 
most  commonly  in  connection  with  other  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — The  ad  ministration  of  constitutional  remedies  is  the  most 
important,  and  under  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  the  local  symptoms 
may  rapidly  be  relieved.  The  tertiary  laryngeal  manifestations  are  always 
serious  and  difficult  to  treat.  The  deep  ulceration  is  specially  hard  to  combat, 
and  the  cicatrization  may  necessitate  tracheotomy,  or  gradual  dilatation,  as 
practiced  by  Schroetter. 


C.     DISEASES  OP  THE  BRONCHI 
L    ACUTE  BEONOHinS 

Acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  a  very 
common  disease,  rarely  serious  in  healthy  adults,  but  very  fatal  in  the  old  and 
in  the  young,  owing  to  associated  pulmonary  complications.  It  is  bilateral 
and  affects  either  the  larger  and  medium  sized  tubes  or  the  smaller  bronchi, 
in  which  case  it  is  known  as  capillary  bronchitis. 

We  shall  speak  only  of  the  former,  as  the  latter  is  part  and  parcel  of 
b  roncho- pn  eu  m  on  i  a . 

Etiolo^.— Acute  bronchitis  is  a  common  sequel  of  catching  cold,  and  is 
often  nothing  more  than  the  extension  downward  of  an  ordinary  coryza.  It 
occurs  most  frequently  in  the  changeable  weather  of  early  spring  and  late 
autumn.  The  pneumococcus  and  influenza  bacillus  are  the  moat  common 
causal  organisms.  It  may  prevail  as  an  epidemic  apart  from  influenza,  of 
which  it  is  an  important  feature. 

Acute  bronchitis  is  associated  with  many  other  affectiona,-  notably  meaales. 
It  is  by  no  means  rare  at  the  onset  of  typhoid  fever  and  malaria.  It  is  pres- 
ent also  in  asthma  and  whooping-cough.  The  subjects  of  spinal  curvature  are 
spociaily  liable  to  the  disease.  The  bronchitis  of  Bright's  disease,  gout,  and 
heart-disease  is  usually  a  chronic  form.  It  attacks  persons  of  all  ages,  but 
most  frequently  the  young  and  the  old.  There  are  individuals  who  have  a 
special  disposition  to  bronchial  catarrh,  and  the  slightest  exposure  is  apt  to 
bring  on  an  attack.  Persons  who  live  an  out-of-door  life  are  usually  less  sub- 
ject to  the  disease  than  those  who  follow  sedentary  occupations. 

Bacteriology. — The  pneumococcus  ia  responsible  for  many  cases  both  in 
young  and  old.  The  infection  may  follow  pneumonia,  and  bronchitis  may 
wcur  winter  after  winter,  with  the  sputum  showing  an  almost  pure  culture 
of  the  pneumococcus.  In  one  patient  tliese  perms  have  persisted  in  the 
sputum  for  seven  years,  with  an  almost  daily  cough,  aggravated  in  the  winter. 
The  influenza  bacillns  is  very  common  and  may  be  found  alone  or  with  strep- 
tococci.   The  Micrococcus  catarrhalis  is  present  in  a  number  of  the  ordinary 
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casee,  very  often  in  combination  with  other  organisms.  Less  frequently  the 
staphylococci,  colon  bacillus,  and  typhoid  bacilli  have  been  found. 

Uorbid  Anatomy. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  is 
reddened,  congested,  and  covered  with  mucus  and  muco-pua,  which  may  be 
seen  oozing  from  the  smaller  bronchi,  some  of  which  are  dilated.  The  finer 
changes  in  the  mucosa  consist  in  desquamation  of  the  ciliated  epithelium, 
swelling  and  (edema  of  the  submucosa,  and  iniiltration  of  the  tissue  witli  leu- 
cocytes.   The  mucous  glands  are  much  swollen. 

Symptoma.— General. — The  symptoms  of  an  ordinary  "cold"  accompany 
the  onset  of  an  acute  bronchitis.  The  coryza  extends  to  the  tubes,  and  may 
also  aEFect  the  larynx,  producing  hoarseness,  which  in  many  cases  is  mnrked. 
A  chill  is  rare,  but  there  is  invariably  a  sense  of  oppression,  with  heaviness 
and  languor  and  pains  in  the  bones  and  back.  In  mild  cases  there  is  scarcely 
any  fever,  but  in  severer  forms  the  range  is  from  101°  to  103°  F.  The 
bronchial  symptoms  set  in  with  a  feeling  of  tightness  and  rawness  beneath  the 
sternum  and  a.  sensation  of  oppression  in  the  chest.  The  cough  is  rough  at 
first,  and  often  of  a  ringing  character.  It  comes  on  in  paroxysms  which  rack 
and  distress  the  patient  extremely.  During  the  severe  spells  the  pain  may 
be  very  intense  beneath  the  stennim  and  along  the  attachments  of  the  dia- 
phragm. At  first  the  cough  is  dry  and  the  expectoration  scanty  and  viscid, 
but  in  B  few  days  the  secretion  becomes  muco-purulent  and  al)undant,  and 
finally  purulent.  With  the  loosening  of  the  cough  great  relief  is  experienced, 
Tlie  sputum  is  made  up  largely  of  pus-cells,  with  a  variable  number  of  the 
large  round  alveolar  cells,  many  of  which  contain  carbon  grains,  while  others 
have  undergone  the  myelin  degeneration. 

Physical  Signs. — The  respiratory  movements  are  not  greatly  increased 
in  frequency  unless  the  fever  is  high.  Thcrcare  instances,  however,  in  which 
the  breathing  is  rapid  and  when  the  smaller  tubes  are  involved  there  is  dys- 
pncea.  On  palpation  the  bronchial  fremitus  may  often  be  felt.  On  auscultation 
in  the  early  stage,  piping  sibilant  rftles  are  everywhere  to  be  heard.  They  are 
very  changeable,  and  eppcnr  and  disappear  with  coughing.  With  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  bronchial  membranes  and  the  greater  abundance  of  the  secretion, 
the  rftles  change  and  become  mucous  and  bubbling  in  quality.  The  bases  of 
the  lungs  should  be  carefully  examined  each  day,  particularly  in  children  and 
the  aged. 

Conne. — The  course  of  the  disease  depends  on  the  conditions  under  which 
it  arises.  In  healthy  adults,  by  the  end  of  a  week  the  fever  subsides  jnd  the 
cough  loosens.  In  another  week  or  ten  days  convalescence  is  fully  established. 
In  young  children  the  chief  risk  is  in  the  extension  of  the  process  downward. 
In  measles  and  whooping-cough  the  ordinary  bronchial  catarrh  is  very  apt  to 
descend  to  the  finer  tubes,  which  become  dilated  and  plugged  with  muco-pus, 
inducing  areas  of  collapse,  and  finally  broneho-pneumonia.  This  extension 
is  indicated  by  changes  in  the  physical  signs.  Usually  at  the  base  the  r4les  are 
Bubcrepitant  and  numerous  and  there  may  be  areas  of  defective  resonance  and 
of  feeble  or  distant  tubular  breathing.  In  the  aged  and  debilitated  there 
are  similar  dangers  if  the  process  extends  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller  tubes. 
In  old  age  the  bronchial  mucosa  is  less  capable  of  expelliuR  the  mucus,  which 
is  more  apt  to  sag  to  the  dependent  parts  and  induce  dilatation  of  the  tubes 
with  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  contiguous  air-cells. 
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Diagmoau. — The  diagBOsis  of  acute  bronchitis  is  rarely  difficult.  Although 
the  mode  of  onset  may  be  brusque  and  perhaps  simulate  pneumonia,  yet  the 
absence  of  dulcese  and  blowing  breathing,  and  the  general  character  of  the 
bronchial  inflammation,  render  the  diagnosis  easy.  The  complication  oF 
broncho-pneumonia  ig  indicated  by  the  greater  severity  of  the  symptoms,  par- 
ticularly the  dyspnoea,  the  changed  color,  and  the  physical  signs. 

Treatment. — ^In  mild  eases  household  measures  suffice.  The  hot  foot- 
bath, or  the  warm  bath,  a  drink  of  hot  lemonade,  and  a  mustard  plaster  on  the 
chest  will  often  give  relief.  In  severe  cases  the  patient  should  be  in  bed; 
liquids  should  be  taken  freely.  For  the  dry,  racking  cough,  the  symptom  most 
complained  of  by  the  patient,  Dover's  powder  is  the  best  remedy.  It  is  a 
popular  belief  that  quinine,  in  full  doses,  will  check  an  oncoming  cold  on  the 
chest,  but  this  is  doubtful.  It  is  a  common  custom  when  persons  feel  the 
approach  of  a  cold  to  take  a  Turkish  bath,  and  though  the  tightness  and 
oppression  may  be  relieved  by  it,  there  is  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  great  risk. 
Some  of  the  severest  cases  of  bronchitis  which  I  have  seen  have  followed  this 
initial  Turkish  bath.  No  doubt,  if  the  person  could  go  to  bed  directly  from 
the  bath,  its  action  would  be  beneficial,  but  there  is  great  risk  of  catching 
"cold"  in  going  home  from  the  bath.  Hydrotherapy  is  most  useful  in  the  form 
of  compresses  to  the  thorax  or  a  wet  pack.  Relief  is  obtained  from  the  un- 
pleasant sense  of  rawness  by  keeping  the  air  of  the  room  saturated  with  mois- 
ture, and  in  this  dry  stage  the  old-fashioned  mixture  of  the  wines  of  antimony 
and  ipecacuanha  with  liquor  ammonii  acetatis  and  nitrous  ether  is  useful.  If 
the  pulse  is  very  rapid,  tincture  of  aconite  may  be  ,qiven,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  children.  ITie  use  of  inhalations,  such  as  the  compound  tincture  of 
benzoin,  often  gives  relief.  For  the  cough,  when  dry  and  irritating,  opium 
should  be  freely  used  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder  or  paregoric.  Of  course, 
in  the  very  young  and  the  aged  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  opium, 
particularly  if  the  secretions  are  free;  but  for  the  distressing,  irritative  cough, 
which  keeps  the  patient  awake,  opium  in  some  form  gives  the  only  relief. 
Heroin  is  often  helpful  for  this.  As  the  cough  loosens  and  the  expectoration 
is  more  abundant,  the  patient  becomes  more  comfortable.  Id  this  stage  it  is 
customary  to  ply  him  with  expectorants  of  various  sorts.  Though  useful 
occasionally,  they  should  not  be  given  as  a  matter  of  routina  A  mixture  of 
squill,  ammonia,  and  senega  is  a  favorite  one  with  many  practitioners  at  this 
stage.  Vaccine  treatment  is  not  very  successful,  even  when  a  single  organism 
has  been  recovered. 

In  the  acute  bronchitis,  of  children,  if  the  amount  of  eecretion  is  large 
and  difficult  to  expectorate,  or  if  there  is  dyspntBa  and  the  color  begins  to  get 
dusky,  an  emetic  (a  tablespoonful  of  ipecac  wine)  should  be  given  at  once 
and  repeated  if  necessary. 


n.    OHBONIO   BBONOUITIS 

Etiolagy. — This  affection  may  follow  repeated  attacks  of  acute  bronchitis. 
but  it  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  chronic  lung  affections,  heart>Jisease, 
aneurism  of  the  aorta,  gout,  and  renal  disease.  It  is  frequent  in  the  agol: 
the  young  rarely  are  affected.    Climate  and  seasoD  have  an  important  infln- 
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ence.  It  ifl  the  canee  of  the  winter  cough  of  the  aged,  which  recurs  with  regu- 
larity as  the  weather  gets  cold  and  changeable.  Owing  to  the  more  unifonn 
heating  of  the  houeeB,  it  ia  much  leas  common  in  Canada  and  in  the  United 
States  than  in  £nglaad. 

Uorbid  Anatomy. — The  bronchial  mucosa  preseots  a  great  variety  of 
changes,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  diseaee  with  which  chronic  bronchitis 
is  associated.  In  some  cases  the  tnueouB  membrane  is  very  thin,  so  that  the 
longitudinal  bands  of  elastic  tissue  stand  out  prominently.  The  tubes  are 
dilated,  the  muscular  and  glandular  tissues  are  atrophied,  and  the  epithelium 
is  in  great  part  shed. 

In  other  instances  the  mucosa  is  thickened,  granular,  and  infiltrated.  There 
may  be  ulceration,  particularly  of  the  mucous  follicles.  Bronchial  dilatations 
are  not  uncommon  and  emphysema  is  a  constant  accompaniment. 

Symptoms. — In  the  form  met  with  in  old  men,  associated  with  emphysema, 
gout,  or  heart-disease,  the  chief  symptoms  are  as  follows :  Shortness  of  breath, 
which  may  not  be  noticeable  except  on  exertion.  The  patients  "puff  and  blow" 
on  going  up  hill  or  up  a  flight  of  stairs.  This  is  due  not  so  much  to  the 
chronic  bronchitis  itself  as  to  associated  emphysema  or  even  to  cardiac  weak- 
ness. They  complain  of  no  pain.  The  congh  is  variable,  changing  with  the 
weather  and  with  the  season.  During  the  summer  they  may  remain  free,  but 
each  succeeding  winter  the  cough  comee  on  with  severity  and  persista.  There 
may  be  only  a  spell  in  the  morning,  or  the  chief  distress  is  at  night.  The 
sputum  in  chronic  bronchitis  is  very  variable.  In  cases  of  the  so-called  dry 
catarrh  there  is  no  expectoration.  Usually,  however,  it  is  abundant,  muco- 
purulent, or  distinctly  purulent  in  character.  There  are  instances  in  which 
the  patient  coughs  up  for  years  a  thin  fluid  sputum.  There  is  rarely  fever. 
Tlie  general  health  may  be  good  and  the  disease  may  present  no  serious  fea- 
tures apart  from  the  liability  to  induce  emphysema  and  bronchiectasis.  In 
many  cases  it  is  an  incurable  affection.  Patients  improve  and  the  cough  dis- 
appears in  the  summer  time  only  to  return  d.uring  the  winter  months. 

Physical  SiONS-^The  chest  is  usually  distended,  the  movements  are  ■ 
limited,  and  the  condition  is  often  that  which  we  see  in  emphysema.  The 
percussion  note  is  clear  or  hyperresonant.  On  auscultation,  expiration  is  pro- 
longed and  wheezy  and  rhonchi  of  various  sorts  are  heard— some  high-pitched 
and  piping,  others  deep-toned  and  snoring.  Crepitant  r41es  are  common  at 
the  bases. 

Clinical  Varieties. — The  description  just  given  is  of  the  ordinary  chronic 
bronchitis  which  occurs  in  connection  with  emphysema  and  heart-disease  and 
in  many  elderly  men.  There  are  certain  forms  which  merit  special  descrii^ 
tion:  (a)  There  is  a  form  of  chronic  bronchitis  in  women,  which  comea 
on  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  and  may  continue  indefinitely  with- 
out serious  impairment  of  the  health.  In  several  cases  the  cough  followed 
injluenza,  and  there  may  be  slight  bronchiectasis. 

(6)  Bronchobrhou. — Excessive  bronchial  secretion  is  met  with  under 
several  conditions.  It  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  profuse  expectoration  of 
bronchiectasis.  The  secretion  may  be  very  liquid  and  watery— 6 ron eft orrftiai 
terosa — and  in  extraordinary  amount.  More  commonly,  it  is  purulent  though 
thin,  and  with  greenish  or  yellow-green  masses.  It  may  bo  thick  and  unifonn. 
Thia  profuse  bronchial  secretion  is  usnally  a  manifestation  of  chronic  bron- 
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chitis,  and  ma;  lead  to  dilatation  of  the  tubes  and  ultimately  to  fetid  bron- 
chitis. In  the  young  the  condition  may  persiet  for  years  without  impairment 
of  health  and  without  apparently  damaging  the  lungs. 

(c)  PDmiD  Bronchitis. — Fetid  expectoration  is  met  with  in  connection 
with  bronchiectasis,  gangrene,  abscess,  or  with  decomposition  of  secretions 
within  plithieical  cavities  and  in-  an  empyema  which  haa  perforated  the  lung. 
There  are  instances  in  which,  apart  from  any  of  these  states,  the  expectora- 
tion has  a  fetid  character.  The  sputa  are  abundant,  usually  thin,  grayish- 
white  in  color,  and  they  separate  into  an  upper  fluid  layer  capped  with  frothy 
mucus  and  a  thick  sediment  in  which  may  sometimes  be  found  dJrty  yellow 
ma^ee  the  size  of  peas  or  beans — the  so-called  Dittrick's  pings.  The  affection 
is  very  rare  apart  from  the  abore-mentioned  conditions.  In  severe  cases  it 
leads  to  changes  in  the  bronchial  walls,  pneumonia,  and  often  to  abscess  or 
gangrene.  Metastatic  brain  abscess  has  followed  putrid  bronchitis  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases. 

(d)  Dbt  Catabbh. — ^The  catarrhe  sec  of  Laennec,  a  not  uncommon  form, 
is  characterized  by  paroxysms  of  coughing  of  great  intensity,  with  little  or 
no  expectoration.  It  is  usually  met  with  in  elderly  persons  with  emphysema, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  obstinate  of  all  varieties  of  broochitis. 

Treatment. — Removal  to  a  southern  latitude  may  prevent  the  onset.  In 
England  the  milder  climate  of  Falmouth,  Torquay,  and  Bournemouth  is  suit- 
able for  those  who  cannot  go  elsewhere.  Egypt,  southern  France,  southern 
California,  and  Florida  furnish  winter  climates  in  which  the  subjects  of 
chronic  bronchitis  live  with  the  greatest  comfort.  With  care  chronic  bron- 
chitis may  prove  to  be  the  slight  ailment  that,  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  says, 
promotes  longevity. 

The  first  endeavor  is  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  there  are  constitu- 
tional or  local  affections  with  which  it  is  associated.  In  many  instances  the 
urine  is  found  to  be  highly  acid,  perhaps  slightly  albuminous,  and  the  arteries 
are  stiff.  In  the  form  associated  with  this  condition,  sometimes  called  gouty 
bronchitis,  the  attacks  seem  related  to  the  defective  renal  elimination,  and  to 
this  condition  the  treatment  should  be  first  directed.  In  other  instances  there 
are  heart-disease  and  emphysema.  In  the  form  occurring  in  old  men  much 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  prophylaxis.  There  is  no  doubt  that  with  pru- 
dence even  in  the  most  changeable  winter  weather  much  may  be  done  to  pre- 
vent the  onset  of  chronic  bronchitis.  Woollen  undergarments  should  be  used 
and  especial  care  should  be  taken  in  the  spring  months  not  to  change  them 
for  lighter  ones  before  the  warm  weather  is  established. 

Cure  is  seldom  effected  by  medicinal  remedies.  There  are  instBDces  in 
which  iodide  of  potassium  acts  with  remarkable  benefit,  and  it  should  always 
be  given  a  trial  in  cases  of  paroxysmal  bronchitis  of  obscure  origin.  For  the 
morning  cough,  bicarbonate  of  sodium  (gr.  xv,  1  gm.),  chloride  of  sodium 
(gr.  V,  0.3  gm.),  spirits  of  chloroform  (fn  v,  0.3  c.  .c)  in  anise  water  and 
taken  with  an  equal  amount  of  warm  water  will  be  found  useful  (Fowler). 
When  there  is  much  sense  of  tightness  and  fullness  of  the  chest,  the  portable 
Turkish  bath  may  he  tried.  When  the  secretion  is  excessive  muriate  of  ammo- 
nia and  senega  are  useful.  Stimulating  expectorants  are  contraindicated. 
When  the  heart  is  feeble,  the  combination  of  digitalis  and  strychnia  is  very 
beneficial.    Turpentine,  the  old-fashioned  remedy  so  warmly  recommended  by 
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the  Dublin  phyBiciaDB,  has  in  many  quarters  fallen  undeservedly  into  disuse. 
Preparations  of  tar,  creosote,  and  terebene  are  sometimes  useful.  Of  other 
balsamic  remedies,  sandal-wood,  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  copaiba, 
balsam  of  Peru  or  tolu  may  be  used.  Inhalations  of  eucalyptus  and  of  the 
spray  of  ipecacuanha  wine  are  often  yeryuscful.  If  fetor  be  present,  carbolie 
acid  in  the  form  of  spray  (1  to  8  per  cent,  solution)  will  lessen  the  odor, 
or  thymol  (1  to  1,000),  but  the  intratracheal  medication  is  the  most  efficient. 
After  the  larynx  is  anesthetized  with  a  4  per  cent,  cocaine  solution,  inject 
with  suitable  syringe  about  two  drachms  (8  c.  e.)  of  olive  oil,  with  gr,  ^ 
(0.032  gm.)  of  iodoform,  and  gr.  %  (COOS  gm.)  of  morphia  if  there  is 
irritating  coiigh.  For  urgent  dyspncea  with  cyanosis,  bleeding  from  the  arm 
gives  moat  relief. 

nL    BBONGHIEOTASIS 

Etislt^y. — The  following  excellent  classification  is  giv»i  by  Barty  King: 

I,     BronchiolcctasisJ^''"** 
1  Chronic 

fl.  Chronic  bronchitis 

2.  Broncho-pneumonic 

A.  Pure -(3,  Chronic  pneumomc 
4,  Pneumonic 

[5.    Pleuritic 

B,  Tuberculous 

il.    Aneurism 
1 1""°'  V  J 
3.    Foreign  body 
4,    Syphilis 

In  addition  there  is  a  congenital  defect  which  Grawitz  has  described  as  iron- 
chiectaeis  universatU, 

Unquestionably  the  weakening  of  the  bronchial  wall  is  the  moat  impor- 
tant, probably  the  essential,  factor  in  inducing  bronchiectasis,  since  the  wall 
is  then  not  able  to  resist  the  presaure  of  air  in  severe  spells  of  coughing  and 
in  straining.  In  some  instanocB  the  mere  weight  of  the  accumulated  secretion 
may  be  sufficient  to  distend  the  terminal  tubules,  ne  is  seen  in  compression  of 
a  bronchus  by  aneurism,  Barty  King  lays  great  stress  00  pleural  adherency 
as  a  factor  in  the  initial  dilatation  of  the  tubes.  The  disease  seems  to  have 
increased  in  frequency  since  the  influenza  epidemics  of  the  past  fifteen  years. 
Of  six  consecutive  cases  in  my  waids  in  the  session  of  1904-05  from  every 
one  Boggs  isolated  the  influenza  bacillus. 

Xorbid  Anatomy.— Two  chief  forms  of  bronchiectasis  are  recognized — the 
cylindrical  and  the  saccular — which  may  exist  together  in  the  same  lung.  The 
condition  may  be  general  or  partial.  Universal  bronchiectasis  is  always  uni- 
lateral. It  occurs  in  rare  congenital  cases  and  is  occasionally  seen  as  A 
sequence  of  interstitial  pneumonia.  The  entire  bronchial  tree  is  represented 
by  a  series  of  sacculi  opening  one  into  the  other.    The  walls  are  smooth  and 


11,    Bronchiectasis 
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poesiblj  without  ulceration  or  erosion  except  in  the  dependent  partB.  The 
lining  membrane  of  the  saccuU  is  usually  smooth  and  glistening.  The  dila- 
tations may  form  large  cysts  immediately  beneath  the  pleura.  Intervening 
between  the  sacculi  is  a  dense  cirrhotic  luog  tissue.  The  partial  dilatations — 
the  saccular  and  cylindrical — are  common  in  chronic  phthisis,  particularly  at 
the  apex,  in  chronic  pleurisy  at  the  base,  and  in  emphysema.  Here  the  dila- 
tation is  more  commonly  cylindrical,  sometimes  fusiform.  The  bronchial 
mucons  membrane  is  much  involved  and  sometimes  there  is  a  narrowing  of 
the  lumen.  Occasionally  one  meets  with  a  single  saccular  bronchiectaEis  in 
connection  with  chronic  bronchitis  or  emphysema.  Some  of  these  look  like 
simple  eysts,  with  smooth  walls,  without  fluid  contents.  Bronchiolectasis  as 
an  acute  condition  may  follow  the  infectious  diseases,  as  in  the  cases  described 
by  Sharkey,  Carr,  and  others.  The  chronic  variety  is  a  sequel  of  bronchitis  in 
old  subjects. 

Histologically  the  bronchi  which  are  the  seat  of  dilatation  show  important 
changes.  In  the  large,  smooth  dilatations  the  cylindrical  is  replaced  by  a 
pavement  epithelium.  The  muscular  layir  is  strefched,  atrophied,  and  the 
fibres  separated;  the  clastic  tissue  is  also  much  stretched  and  separated.  In 
the  large  saccular  bronchiectases  and  in  some  of  the  cylindrical  forms,  due  to 
retained  secretions,  the  lining  membrane  is  ulcerated.  The  contents  of  some 
of  the  larger  bronchiectatic  cavities  are  horribly  fetid. 

SymptomB. — There  are  acute  cases,  usually  the  bronchiolectHsis  of  chil- 
dren; but  a  case  in  my  wards  of  the  broncho-pneumonic  form  died  in  six 
weeks  from  the  onset.  The  bronchi  of  the  lower  lobes  were  dilated;  there 
were  areas  of  broncho-pneumonia  and  one  or  two  spots  of  gangrene.  The 
patient  became  hemiplegic,  probably  from  abscess  of  the  brain.  In  the  lim- 
ited dilatations  of  phthisis,  emphysema,  and  chronic  bronchitis  the  symptoms 
arc  in  great  part  those  of  the  original  disease,  and  the  condition  often 
is  not  suspected  during  life. 

In  extensive  saccular  bronchiectasis  the  characters  of  the  cough  and  expec- 
toration are  distinctive.  The  patient  will  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
without  any  cough  and  then  in  a  severe  paroxysm  will  bring  up  a  large  quan- 
tity of  sputum.  Ten  of  my  cases  showed  this  syniptom.  Of  23  of  my  cases 
the  amount  for  twenty-four  hours  was  in  2  less  than  100  c.  c.,  in  11  from 
100-300  c.  c,  in  2  almost  600  c.  c.,  in  7  over  600  c.  c.  In  one  case  with  over 
one  litre  per  day  the  cavities  found  were  very  small.  Sometimes  change  of 
position  will  bring  on  a  violent  attack,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  secretion  flows  from  the  dilatation  to  a  normal  tube.  The  daily  spell  of 
coughing  is  usually  in  the  morning.  The  expectoration  is  in  many  instances 
very  characteristic.  It  is  grayish  or  grayish  brown  in  color,  fluid,  purulent, 
with  a  peculiar  acid,  sometimes  fetid,  odor.  Placed  in  a  conical  glass,  it  sepa- 
rates into  a  thick  granular  layer  below  and  a  thin  mucoid  intervening  layer 
above,  which  is  capped  hy  a  brownish  froth.  Microscopically  it  consists  of 
pus-corpuscles,  often  large  crystals  of  fatty  acids,  which  are  sometimes  in 
enormous  numbers  over  the  field  and  arranged  in  hunches.  Hseniatoidin 
crystals  are  sometimes  present.  Elastic  fibres  are  seldom  found  except  when 
there  is  ulceration  of  the  bronchial  walls,  TuIhtcIc  bacilli  are  not  present. 
In  some  cases,  as  in  10  of  ray  series,  the  expectoration  is  very  fetid  and  has  all 
the  characters  of  that  described  under  fetid  broncbitis.    Nummular  expectora- 
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tion,  BBch  as  comes  from  phthisical  cavities,  is  not  common.  Hiemorrhage 
occurred  in  14  out  of  35  caBcs  analyzed  by  Fowler,  in  17  of  my  24  caaes, 
slight  in  8,  and  extreme  in  3.  Arthritis  may  occur,  and  it  ia  one  of  the  con- 
ditionH  with  whicli  the  pulmonary  osteo-arthropathy  is  commanly  associated. 
There  Ib  a  remarlfAble  association  of  bronchiectasis  with  abK^css  of  tlie  brain. 
Among  13,700  autopsies  at  the  London  Hospital  and  the  Brompton  Hospital 
there  were  1!)  instances  of  cerebral  abscess  with  pulmonary  disease,  usually 
bronchiectasis  (Schorstein). 

Bia^oiis.— In  the  extensive  sacculated  forms,  unilateral  and  associated 
with  interstitial  pneumonia  or  chronic  pleurisy,  the  diagnosis  is  easy.  There  is 
contraction  of  the  side,  which  in  some  instances  is  not  at  all  extreme.  The 
cavernous  signs  may  be  chiefly  at  the  base  and  may  vary  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  cavity,  whether  full  or  empty.  There  may  be  the  most  ex- 
quisite amphoric  phenomena  and  loud  resonant,  r&les.  The  condition  persists 
for  years  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  tolerably  active  life.  The  patients 
frequently  show  signs  of  marked  embarrassment  of  the  pulmonary  circulation. 
There  is  a  cyanosis  on  exertion,  the  finger-tips  are  clubbed,  and  the  nails 
incurved.  A  condition  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from  bronchiectasis  is  a 
limited  pleural  cavity  communicating  with  a  bronchus.  The  X-ray  examina- 
tion is  an  important  aid  in  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — Medical  treatment  is  not  satisfactory,  since  it  is  impossible 
to  heal  the  cavities.  Postural  treatment  is  important,  and  the  most  favorable 
position  should  be  studied  for  each  patient.  Sleeping  with  the  head  low 
favors  "drainage."  I  have  practiced  the  injection  of  antiseptic  fluids  in  some 
instaiices  with  benefit.  Intratracheal  injeetiooB  have  been  recommended  of 
late.  With  a  suitable  syringe  a  drachm  may  be  injected  twice  a  day  of  the 
following  solution:  Menthol  10  parts,  guaiacol  3  parts,  olive  oil  88  parts. 
Or  better  still  when  the  odor  is  very  offensive  iodoform  in  olive  oil.  The 
creosote  vapor  bath  may  be  given  in  a  small  room.  The  patient's  eyes  must  be 
protected  with  well-fitting  goggles,  and  the  nostrils  stuffed  with  cotton-wool. 
Twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  creosote  are  poured  upon  water  in  a  saucer  and 
vaporized  by  placing  the  saucer  over  a  spirit  lamp.  At  first  the  vapor  is  very 
irritating  and  disagreeable,  but  the  patient  gets  used  to  it.  The  bath  should 
be  taken  at  first  every  other  day  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  gradually  increased 
to  an  hour  daily.  The  treatment  should  be  continued  for  three  months.  I 
can  recommend  it  as  a  most  satisfactory  method.  In  suitable  cases,  as  when 
there  is  a  single  large  cavity,  drainage  of  the  cavities  may  be  attempted,  par- 
ticularly if  the  patient  is  in  fairly  good  condition.  Resection  of  the  overlying 
ribs  has  been  employed.  For  the  fetid  secretion  turpentine  may  be  given,  or 
terebeoe,  and  inhalations  of  carbolic  acid  or  thymol  nsed. 


IV.    BBONOHIAL  ABTHBU 

Asthma  is  a  term  which  has  been  applied  to  various  conditions  associated 
with  dyapncea — ^hence  the  names  cardiac  and  renal  asthma — but  its  use  should 
be  limited  to  the  affection  known  as  bronchial  or  spasmodic  asthma. 

Etiology. — All  writers  agree  that  there  is  in  a  majority  of  cases  of  bron- 
cliial  asthma  a  strong  neurotic  element.     Many  regard  it  as  a  neurosis  in 
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which,  accordiog  to  one  view,  Bpasm  of  the  brODchial  mUBclee,  according  to  the 
other  turgescence  of  the  mucosa,  reaulta  from  disturbed  iDnervatiou,  pneumo- 
gastric  or  vaeo-motor.  Of  the  numerous  theories  the  following  are  the  moat 
important : 

(1)  That  it  is  due  to  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles,  a  theory  which  has 
perhaps  the  largest  number  of  adherents.  The  original  experiments  of  C.  J. 
B.  Williams,  upon  which  it  is  largely  based,  have  been  confirmed  by  Brodie. 

(2)  That  the  attack  is  due  to  swelling  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane 
— fliictionary  hyperemia  (Traube),  vaso-motor  turgescence  (Weber),  diffuse 
hypersemic  swelling  (Clark), 

(3)  That  in  many  cases  it  is  a  special  form  of  inflammation  of  the  smaller 
bronchioles — bronchiolitis  exudativa  (Curschmann),  Other  theories  which 
may  be  mentioned  ere  that  the.  attack  depends  on  spasm  of  the  diaphragm,  on 
reflex  spasm  of  all  the  inspiratory  muscles,  or  on  protein  sensitization. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  so-called  hay  fever  is  an  affection  which  has 
many  resemblances  to  bronchial  asthma,  with  which  the  attacks  may  alternate. 
In  the  suddenness  of  onset  and  in  mauy  of  their  features  these  diseases  have 
a  great  similarity  and  differ  only  in  site,  as  suggested  by  Sir  Andrew  Clark 
and  generally  acknowledged  by  specialists.  Making  due  allowance,  for  ana- 
tomical differences,  if  the  stmctural  changes  occurring  in  the  nasal  mucous 
membrane  during  an  attack  of  hay  fever  were  to  occur  also  in  various  parts 
of  the  bronchial  mucosa,  their  presence  there  would  afford  a  complete  and 
adequate  explanation  of  the  facts  observed  during  a  paroxysm  of  bronchial 
asthma  (Clark).  With  this  statement  I  fully  agree,  but  the  obserrationB  of 
Curschmann  have  directed  attention  to  a  feature  in  asthma  which  has  been 
neglected ;  namely,  that  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  it  is  associated  with  an 
exudation,  such  as  might  be  supposed  to  come  from  a  turgesccnt  mncosa  and 
which  is  of  a  very  characteristic  and  peculiar  character.  The  hyperemia  uid 
swelling  of  the  mucosa  and  the  extremely  viscid,  tenacious  mucus  explain  well 
the  hindrance  to  inspiration  and  expiration  and  also  the  quality  of  the  r&les. 
An  oedema  of  the  angio-neurotic  type  has  been  described  in  the  hands  and 
arms  in  asthma. 

Some  general  facts  with  reference  to  etiology  may  be  mentioned.  The 
affection  sometimes  runs  in  families,  particularly  those  with  irritaUe  and 
unstable  nervous  systema.  The  attack  may  be  associated  with  neuralgia  or, 
as  Salter  mentions,  even  alternate  with  epilepsy.  Men  are  more  freqnently 
affected  than  women.  The  disease  often  begins  in  childhood  and  sometimes 
lasts  nntil  old  age.  For  years  asthmatic  attacks  may  follow  whooping-cough. 
One  of  its  most  striking  peculiarities  is  the  bizarre  and  extraordinary  variety 
of  circumstances  which  at  times  induce  a  paroxysm.  Among  these  local  con- 
ditions climate  or  atmosphere  is  most  important.  A  person  may  be  free  in 
the  city  and  invariably  suffer  from  an  attack  when  he  goes  into  the  country, 
or  into  one  special  part  of  the  country.  Such  cases  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. Breathing  the  air  of  a  particuUr  room  or  a  duaty  atmosphere  may 
bring  on  an  attack.  Odors,  particularly  of  flowers  and  of  hay,  or  emanations 
from  animals,  as  the  horse,  dog,  or  cat,  may  at  once  cause  an  outbreak.  Fright 
or  violent  emotion  of  any  sort  may  bring  on  a  paroxysm.  Uterine  and  ovarian 
troubles  were  formerly  thought  to  induce  attacks  and  may  do  so  in  rare  in- 
stances.   Diet,  too,  has  an  important  influence,  and  in  persons  subject  to  the 
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disease  severe  paroxysms  may  be  induced  by  overloading  the  stomsch,  or  by 
taking  certain  articles  of  food.  Chronic  cases,  in  which  the  attacks  recur  year 
after  year,  gradually  become  associated  with  emphysema,  and  every  fresh 
"cold"  induces  a  paroxysm.  And,  lastly,  many  cases  of  bronchial  asthma  are 
associated  with  affections  of  the  nose,  particularly  with  hypertrophic  rhinitis 
and  na«al  polypi. 

Briefly  stated,  tJien,  bronchial  asthma  is  a  neurotic  affection,  characterized 
by  hyperaemia  and  turgeecence  of  the  mucosa  of  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes 
and  a  peculiar  exudate, of  mucin.  The  attaclts  may  be  due  to  direct  irritation 
of  the  bronchial  mucosa  or  may  be  induced,  reflesly,  by  irritation  of  the  nasal 
mucosa,  and  indirectly,  too,  by  reflex  influences,  from  stomach,  intestines,  or 
genital  organs.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  in  the  subjects  of  asthma 
to  whom  injections  of  diphtheria  or  other  antitoxins  are  given  anaphylaxis 
may  be  induced  with  a  rapidly  fatal  termination. 

Symptomi, — Premonitory  sensations  precede  some  attacks,  such  as  chilly 
feelings,  a  aense  of  tightness  in  the  chest,  flatulence,  the  passage  of  a  large 
quantity  of  urine,  or  great  depression  of  spirits.  Nocturnal  attacks  are  com- 
mon. After  a  few  hours'  sleep,  the  patient  is  aroused  with  a  distressing  sense 
of  want  of  breath  and  a  feeling  of  great  oppression  in  the  chest.  Soon  the 
respiratory  efforts  become  violent,  all  the  accessory  muscles  are  brought  into 
play,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  patient  is  in  a  paroxysm  of  the  most  intense 
dys^flitea.  The  face  is  pale,  the  expression  anxious,  speech  is  impossible,  and 
in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  inspiratory  efforts  very  little  air  enters  the 
lunge.  Expiration  is  prolonged  and  also  wheeKy.  The  niimlier  of  respirations, 
however,  is  not  much  increased.  The  asthmatic  fit  may  last  from  a  few  min- 
utes to  several  hours.  When  severe,  the  signs  of  defective  aeration  soon 
appear,  the  face  becomes  bedewed  with  sweat,  the  pulse  is  small  and  quick, 
the  extremities  get  cold,  and  just  as  tlic  patient  wcmw  to  W'  at  his  worst  the 
breathing  begins  to  get  easier,  and  often  with  a  paroxysm  of  coughing  relief 
is  obtained  and  he  sinks  exhausted  to  sleep.  The  relief  may  be  but  temporary 
and  a  second  attack  may  soon  come  on.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  even  in 
the  intervals  between  the  asthmatic  fits  the  respiration  is  somewhat  embar- 
rassed.  The  cough  is  at  first  very  tight  and  dry  and  the  expectoration  is 
tenacions.  Emphysema  of  the  neck  may  occur  during  the  violent  coughing 
spells.  Urticaria  may  break  out  over  the  whole  body  during  an  attack,  or, 
as  in  one  patient,  may  be  confined  to  the  akin  of  the  interscapular  regions. 

The  PHYSICAL  8IGKS  during  an  attack  are  very  charaeteriatie.  On  inspec- 
tion the  thorax  looks  enlarged,  barrel-shaped,  and  is  fixed,  the  amount  of 
expansion  being  altogether  diFproportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  inspiratory 
movements.  The  diaphragm  is  lowered  and  moves  but  slightly.  Inspiration  is 
short  and  quick,  expiration  prolonged.  Percussion  may  not  reveal  any  special 
difference,  but  there  is  sometimes  marked  hyperrcsonance,  particularly  in 
patients  who  have  had  repeated  attacks. 

On  auBcnltation,  with  inspiration  and  expiration,  there  are  innumerable 
sibilant  and  sonorous  rales  of  all  varieties,  piping  and  high-pitched,  low- 
pitched  and  grave.    Later  in  the  attack  there  are  moist  r&les. 

TTic  sputum  is  quite  distinctive,  unlike  that  which  occurs  in  any  other 
affection.  Early  in  the  attack  it  is  brought  up  with  great  difficulty  and  is  in 
the  fonn  of  rounded  gelatinous  masses,  the  so-called  "perles"  of  Laennec. 
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Thoagh  ball-like,  they  can  be  unfolded  and  really  represent  moulds  id  mucus 
of  the  emaUer  tubes.  The  entire  expectoration  may  be  made  up  of  these 
eomevhat  translucent-looking  pellets,  floating  in  a  small  quantity  of  thin 
raucuB.  Some  of  them  are  opaque.  Often  with  the  naked  eye  a  twisted  spiral 
character  can  be  seen,  particularly  if  the  sputum  ia  spread  on  a  glass  with  a 
black  background.  Microscopically,  many  of  these  pelleta  have  a  spiral  struc- 
ture, which  renders  them  among  the  most  remarkable  bodies  met  with  in 
sputum.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  they  should  hare  been  practically 
OTcrlooked  until  doBcribed  by  von  Curachmann,  Under  the  microscope  the 
spirals  are  of  two  forms.  In  one  there  ia  simply  a  twisted,  spirally  arranged 
filament  of  mucin,  in  which  are  entangled  leucocytea,  the  majority  of  which 
are  eosinophiles.  The  twist  may  be  loose  or  tight.  The  second  form  is  much 
more  peculiar.  In  the  centre  of  a  tightly  coiled  skein  of  mucin  fibrils  with  a 
few  scattered  cells  is  a  filament  of  extraordinary  clearness  and  tranalucency, 
probably  composed  of  transformed  mucin.  These  spirals  are  doubtless  formed 
in  the  finer  bronchioles  and  conatitute  the  product  of  an  acute  bronchiolitis. 
It  ia  difficult  to  explain  their  spiral  nature,  I  do  not  know  of  any  observa- 
tions upon  the  course  of  the  currents  produced  by  the  ciliated  epithelium  in 
the  bronchi,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  their  action  may  be  rotatory,  in  which 
caae,  particularly  when  combined  with  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles,  it  is 
poBsible  to  conceive  that  the  mucue  formed  in  the  tube  might  be  compelled 
to  assume  a  spiral  form.  Within  two  or  three  days  the  aputum  changes  en- 
tirely in  character;  it  becomes  muco-purulent  and  von  Curschmaon's  spirala 
are  no  longer  to  be  found.  They  occur  in  all  instances  of  true  bronchial 
asthma  in  the  early  period  of  the  attack.  1  have  never  seen  the  true  spirals 
either  in  bronchitis  or  pneumonia.  There  are,  in  addition,  in  many  cases,  the 
pointed,  octahedral  crystals  described  by  Leydcn  and  sometimes  called  asthma 
crystals.  They  are  identical  with  the  crystals  found  in  the  semen  and  in  the 
blood  in  Icukiemia.  At  one  time  they  were  Bupp<isud,  by  their  irritating  char- 
acter, to  induce  the  paroxysiiip.  Koainophiles  iu  the  bhKMi  are  enormously 
increased  in  asthma — to  25  or  35  per  cent,  of  the  leucocytes,  or  even  to  53.6 
per  cent,  in  one  case.    " 

CoHm. — This  is  very  variable.  In  severe  attacks  the  paroxysms  recur  for 
three  or  four  nights  or  even  more,  and  in  the  intervals  and  during  the  day 
there  may  be  wheezing  and  cough.  Early  in  the  disease  the  patient  may  be 
free  in  the  morning,  without  cough  or  much  distress,  and  the  attacks  may 
appear  at  first  to  be  of  a  purely  nervous  character.  In  the  long-standing  cases 
emphysema  almost  invariably  develops  and,  while  the  pure  asthmatic  fits 
diminish  in  frequency  the  chronic  bronchitis  and  sbortnees  of  breath  become 
aggravated. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  true  asthma.  Death 
during  the  attack  is  unknown.  In  long-standing  cases  the  lesions  are  those  of 
chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema. 

Treatment, — The  asthmatic  attack  usually  demands  immediate  and  prompt 
treatment,  and  remedies  should  be  administered  which  experience  has  shown 
are  capable  of  relieving  the  condition  of  the  bronchial  mucosa.  A  few  whifTa 
of  chloroform  will  produce  prom]>t  though  tern])orary  relaxation.  In  a  child 
with  very  severe  attacks,  rcslating  all  the  usual  retticdics,  the  treatment  by 
chloroform  gave  immediate  and  finally  pcrmanenf  relief.    Hypodermic  injec- 
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tioDB  of  pilocarpin  (gr.  %,  0.008  gm.)  will  Botnetimee  relax  the  mucoBa  in  the 
profuse  sweating.  Ferles  of  nitrite  of  aniyl  may  be  broken  on  the  handker- 
chief or  from  two  to  five  drops  of  the  solution  may  be  placed  upon  cotton-wool 
and  inhaled.  Strong  etimulBnts  given  hot  or  a  dose  of  spirit  of  chloroform  in 
hot  whisky  will  sometimes  induce  relaxation.  More  permanent  relief  is  given 
by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  or  of  morphia  and  strychnine  com- 
bined. In  obstinate  and  repeatedly  recurring  attacks  this  has  proved  a  very 
satisfactory  plan.  The  sedative  antispasmodics,  such  as  belladonna,  henbane, 
stramonium,  and  lobelia,  may  be  given  in  solution  or  used  in  the  form  of 
cigarettes.  Nearly  alt  the  popular  remedies  either  in  this  form  or  in  pastilles 
contain  some  plant  of  the  order  solanacea,  with  nitrate  or  chlorate  of  potash. 
Excellent  cigarettes  are  now  manufactured  and  asthmatics  try  various  sorts, 
since  one  form  benefits  one  patient,  another  form  another  patient.  Nitre 
paper  made  with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash  is  very  serviceable. 
Filling  the  room  with  the  fumes  of  this  paper  prior  to  retiring  will  some- 
times ward  off  a  nocturnal  attack.  I  have  known  several  patients  to  whom 
tobacco  smoke  inhaled  was  quite  as  potent  as  the  prepared  cigarettes. 

Cauterization  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  has  given  great  relief, 
particularly  in  cases  with  swelling  and  irritation.  The  use  of  compressed 
air  in  the  pneumatic  cabinet  is  very  beneficial;  oxygen  inhalations  may  also 
be  tried.  In  preventing  the  recurrence  of  the  attacks  there  is  no  remedy  ao 
useful  as  iodide  of  potasaium,  which  sometimes  acts  like  a  specific.  From 
10  to  20  grains  (0.6  to  1,3  gm.)  three  times  a  day  is  usually  sufficient.  Per- 
flistent  hydrotherapy  is  often  of  value. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  diet  of  asthmatic  patients.  A 
rule  which  experience  generally  compels  them  to  make  is  to  take  the  heavy 
meals  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  and  not  retire  to  bed  before  gastric  diges- 
tion is  completed.  As  the  attacks  are  often  induced  by  flatulency,  the  carbo- 
hydrates should  be  restricted.  Coffee  is  a  more  suitable  drink  than  tea.  Xa 
respect  to  climate  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  for  asthmatics.  The 
patients  are  often  much  better  in  the  city  than  in  the  country.  The  high  and 
dry  altitudes  are  certainly  more  beneficial  than  the  sea-shore;  but  in  the  pro- 
tracted cases,  with  emphysema  as  a  secondary  complication,  the  rarefied  air  of 
high  altitudes  is  not  advantageous.  In  young  persons  I  have  known  a  resi- 
dence for  six  months  in  Florida  or  southern  California  to  be  followed  by 
prolonged  freedom  from  attacks.  Egypt  is  a  peculiarly  satisfactory  winter 
climate. 

V.    riBRINOirS   BBOKOHms 

{Plastic  or  Croupous  Bronckitia) 

Definition.  — An  acute  or  chronic  afEection,  characterized  by  the  formatioQ 
in  certain  of  the  bronchial  tubes  of  fibrinous  casta,  which  are  expelled  in 
paroxysms  of  dyspncea  and  cough. 

In  several  diseases  fibrinous  moulds  of  the  bronchi  are  formed,  as  in  diph- 
theria (with  extension  into  the  trachea  and  bronchi),  in  pneumonia,  and 
occasionally  in  phthisis — conditioni,  *hich,  however,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
true  fibrinous  bronchitis.  These  casts  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  tlK 
blood^iasts  which  occur  occasionally  in  haemoptysis. 
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Clmical  Description. — Bettman,  in  reportJDg  a  case  which  occurred  in 
Whitridge  Williams's  obstetrical  clinic  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
analyzed  all  the  cases  from  the  literature  since  1869,  grouping  them  into  dif- 
ferent classes.  The  first  and  most  important  is  chronic  idiopathic  firitums 
bronchitis.  It  is  a  rare  affection.  Of  27  cases,  15  were  in  males.  It  is  moat 
common  at  the  middle  period  of  life.  The  attacks  may  occur  at  definite  inter- 
vals for  mouths  or  years.  The  form  and  size  of  the  casts  may  be  identical  at 
each  attack  as  though  each  time  precisely  the  same  bronchial  area  was  in- 
volved. Tlie  expectoration  of  the  casta  is  associated  with  paroxysms  of  dysp- 
noea and  coughing,  which  occur  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals.  Fever  and 
hiemoptysis  may  be  present  during  the  attack.  Physical  signs  usually  indicate 
th^  portion  of  the  lung  affected,  as  there  are  suppressed  breath  sounds  and 
numerous  riles  .on  coughing.  A  very  dry  rale,  called  the  "bruit  de  drapeau," 
has  been  described,  caused  by  the  vibration  of  a  loosened  portion  of  the  cast. 

In  five  caaes  there  were  skin  lesions.  Tuberculosis  is  sometimes  present. 
The  casts  are  usually  rolled  up  and  mixed  with  mucus  and  blood.  When 
unrolled  they  are  large  white  branching  structures.  The  main  stem  may  be 
as  thick  as  the  little  finger.  From  the  consistency  and  appearance  they  have 
been  described  as  fibrinous,  but  they  consist  mainly  of  mucin.  On  cross- 
section  they  show  a  concentrically  stratified  structure,  with  leucocytes  and 
alveolar  epithelium.  I^^ydcn's  crystals  and  von  Curschmann's  spirals  are 
sometimes  found,  and  in  Bettnian's  case  there  were  protozoan-like  bodies. 
Death  occurred  in  only  one  ease  of  the  series. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  acuie  form,  of  which  Bettman  collected  15 
cases.  It  comes  on  most  frequently  during  some  fever,  as  typhoid,  pneumonia, 
or  the  eruptive  fevers.  After  a  preliminary  bronchitis  the  dyspnoea  increases, 
and  then  the  casts  are  coughed  up.  Chills  and  fever  have  been  present.  Four 
of  the  15  cases  proved  fatal,  and  the  casts  were  found  in  aitu.  It  is  much 
more  serious  ttian  the  chronic  form.  There  may  be  casts  expectorated  which 
have  not  the  arborescent  structure  of  the  true  fibrinous  moulds,  but  which 
come  from  a  single  tube  or  its  bifurcation.  Sometimes  they  are  very  small 
and  "tail  off"  into  true  spirals. 

Fibrinous  casts  are  expectorated  in  connection  with  chronic  heart-disease 
pO  cases)  and  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  (14  cases),  in  the  latter  disease 
usually  late  in  the  course  and  of  unfavorable  moment.  In  the  atbnminous 
expectoration  following  tapping  of  a  pleural  exudate  fibrinous  casts  have  been 
coughed  up. 

In  hiemoptysis  blood-casts  may  be  expectorated,  and  they  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  casts  of  true  fibrlnons  bronchitis  which  may  be  coughed 
up  with  profuse  htemorrhage. 

In  pneumonia  small  fibrinous  plugs  are  not  uncommon  in  the  sputum,  and 
in  a  few  rare  instances  quite  large  moulds  of  the  tubes  may  be  coughed  np. 

The  mycelium  of  Aspergillits  fumigatus  may  form  membranous  casts  in 
the  bronchi.  I  reported  an  instance  of  the  kind  in  which  a  small  partial 
mould  of  this  kind  was  expectorated,  and  there  is  on  record  a  case  in  which 
for  long  periods  membranes  composed  of  this  fungus  were  coughed  up  in 
attacks  of  dyspnoea. 

Patholoffy. — The  pathology  of  the  disease  is  obscure.  The  membrane  is 
identical  with  that  to  which  the  term  croupous  is  applied,  and  the  obscurity 
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relates  not  so  mnch  to  the  mechanism  of  the  production,  which  is  probably 
the  same  as  in  other  mncoua  surfaces,  as  to  the  curious  limitation  of  the  affec- 
tion to  certain  bronchial  territories  and  in  the  chronic  form  to  the  remarkable 
recnrrencer  at  stated  or  irregular  intervals  throughout  a  period  of  many  years. 

In  the  fatal  cases  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  may  be  found  injected 
or  pale.  In  Biermer'a  case  the  epithelial  lining  was  intact  beneath  the  cast, 
but  in  that  of  Kretschy  the  bronchi  were  denuded  of  their  epithelium.  Em- 
physema is  almost  invariably  present.  Eridences  of  recent  or  antecedent  pleu- 
risy are  sometimes  found.  Model,  in  an  article  published  from  Baumler'a 
clinic,  states  that  tuberculosis  was  present  in  10  out  of  31  autopsies. 

Treatnant. — In  the  acute  cases  the  treatment  should  be  that  of  ordinary 
acute  bronchitis.  We  know  of  nothing  which  can  prevent  the  recurrence  of  ttie 
attacks  in  the  chronic  form.  In  the  uncomplicated  cases  there  is  rarely  any 
danger  during  the  paroxysm,  even  though  the  symptoms  may  be  most  distress- 
ing and  the  dyspnoea  and  cough  very  severe.  Inhalations  of  ether,  steam,  or 
atomized  lime-water  aid  in  the  separation  of  the  membranes.  Waldenberg 
employed  the  last  remedy  with  success  in  one  case.  Ewart  recommends  intra- 
tracheal injections  of  olive  oil.  Pilocarpine  might  be  useful,  as  in  some  in- 
stances it  increases  the  bronchial  secretion.  The  employment  of  emetics  may 
be  necessary,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  effective  in  promoting  the  removal  of 
the  casts. 


D.    DISEASES   OF   THE  LUNGS 
L    CmOUhkrOKf  DISTtntBANOES   Of   THE   LUVCW 

Gongeftion. — There  are  two  forme  of  congestion  of  the  lungs — actire  and 
passive. 

1.  Active  Conqestion  op  the  Lunqs. — ^Mnch  doubt  and  confusion  still 
exist  on  this  subject.  French  writers,  following  Woillez,  regard  it  as  an  inde- 
pendent primary'  affection  {maladie  de  WoUlez),  and  in  their  dictionaries  and 
text-books  allot  much  space  to  it.  English  and  American  authors  more  cor- 
rectly regard  it  as  a  symptomatic  affection.  Active  fluxion  to  the  lungs  occurs 
with  increased  action  of  the  heart,  and  when  very  hot  air  or  irritating  sub- 
stances are  inhaled.  In  diseases  which  interfere  locally  with  the  circulation 
the  capillaries  in  the  adjacent  unaffected  portions  may  be  greatly  distended. 
The  importance,  however,  of  this  collateral  fluxion,  as  it  is  called,  is  probably 
exaggerated.  In  a  whole  series  of  pulmonary  affections  there  is  this  asso- 
ciated congestion — in  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  and  tuberculosis. 

The  symptoms  of  active  congestion  of  the  lungs  are  by  no  means  definite. 
The  description  given  by  Woillez  and  by  other  French  writers  is  of  an  affec- 
tion which  is  difficult  to  recognize  from  anomalous  or  larval  forms  of  pneu- 
monia. The  chief  symptoms  described  ar3  initial  chill,  pain  jn  the  side,  dysp- 
noea,  moderate  cough,  and  temperature  from  101°  to  103°  }<".  The  physical 
signs  are  defective  resonance,  feeble  breathing,  sometimes  bronchial  in  charac- 
ter, and  fine  rales.  A  majority  of  clinical  physicians  would  undoubtedly  class 
such  cases  under  inflammation  of  the  lung.  In  many  epidemics  the  abnormal 
and  larval  forms  are  specially  prevalent. 
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The  occurrence  of  an  intense  and  rapidly  fatal  congestion  of  the  lung,  fol* 
loving  extreme  heat  or  cold  or  sometimes  violent  exertion,  is  recognized  by 
some  authors.  Henforth,  the  oarsman,  is  said  to  have  died  from  this  cause 
during  a  race  at  Halifax.  Leuf  has  described  cases  in  which,  in  aasociation 
with  drunkenness,  exposure,  and  cold,  death  occurred  suddenly,  or  within 
twenty-four  hours,  the  only  lesion  found  being  an  extreme,  almost  htemor- 
rhagic,  congestion  of  the  lungs.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  in  these  cases 
death  really  occurs  from  pulmonary  congestion  in  the  absence  of  specific  state- 
ments with  reference  to  the  coronary  arteries  and  the  heart. 

2,  Passive  Congestion, — Two  forms  of  this  may  be  recognized,  the  me- 
chanical and  the  hypostatic. 

(a)  Mechanical  congestion  occurs  whenever  there  is  an  obstacle  to  the 
return  of  the  blood  to  the  heart.  It  is  a  common  event  in  many  affections 
of  the  left  heart.  The  lungs  are  voluminous,  russet  brown  in  color,  cutting 
and  tearing  with  great  resistance.  On  section  they  show  at  first  a  brownish 
red  tinge,  and  then  the  cut  surface,  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  rapidly  of  a 
vivid  red  color  from  oxidation  of  the  abundant  ha-moglobin.  This  is  the  con- 
dition known  as  brotvn  induration  of  the  lung.  Histologically  it  is  charac- 
terized by  (t)  great  distention  of  the  alveolar  capillaries;  (ti)  increase  in 
the  connective-tissue  elements  of  the  lung;  (iit)  the  presence  in  the  alveolar 
walls  of  many  cells  containing  altered  blood- pigm ent ;  (iv)  in  the  alveoli 
numerous  epithelial  cells  containing  hlood-pigment  in  all  etagee  of  alteration, 
which  are  also  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  sputum. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  this  mechanical  hyperemia  of  the  lung  resuita 
from  pressure  by  tumors.  So  long  as  compensation  is  maintained  the  mechan- 
ical congestion  of  the  lung  in  heart  disease  does  not  produce  any  symptoms, 
but  with  enfeebled  heart  action  the  engorgement  becomes  marked  and 
there  are  dyspncea,  cough,  and  expectoration,  with  the  characteristic  alveolar 
cells. 

(6)  Hypostatic  Congestion. — In  fevers  and  adynamic  states  generally  it  is 
very  common  to  find  the  bases  of  the  lungs  deeply  congested,  a  condition  in- 
duced partly  by  the  effect  of  gravity,  the  patient  lying  recumbent  in  one  pos- 
ture for  a  long  time,  but  chiefly  by  weakened  heart  action.  Tliat  it  is  not  an 
effect  of  gravity  alone  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  healtliy  person  may  remain 
in  bed  an  indefinite  time  without  its  occurrence.  The  posterior  parts  of  the 
lung  are  dark  in  color  and  engorged  with  blood  and  scrum;  in  some  instances 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  alveoli  no  longer  contain  air  and  portions  of  the  lung 
sink  in  water.  The  terms  splenization  and  hypostatic  pneumonia  have  been 
given  to  these  advanced  grades.  It  is  a  common  affection  in  protracted  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  and  in  long  debilitating  illness.  In  ascites,  meteorism,  and 
abdominal  tumors  the  bases  of  the  lungs  may  be  compressed  and  congested.  In 
this  connection  must  be  mentioned  the  form  of  passive  congestion  rapt  with 
in  injury  to,  and  organic  disease  of,  the  brain.  In  cerebral  apoplexy  the  bases 
of  the  lungs  are  deeply  engorged,  not  quite  airless,  but  heavy,  and  on  section 
drip  with  blood  and  serum.  I  have  twice  seen  this  condition  in  an  extreme 
grade  throughout  the  lunga  in  death  from  morphia  poisoning.  In  some  in- 
stances the  lung  tissue  has  a  blackish,  gelatinous,  infiltrated  appearance,  almost 
like  diffuse  pulmonary  apoplexy.  Occasionally  this  congestion  is  most  marked 
in,  and  even  confined  to,  the  hemiplegic  side.    In  prolonged  coma  the  hypo- 
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static  congestion  may  be  asaociated  with  patches  of  consolidation,  due  to  the 
aspiratioD  of  portions  of  food  into  the  air-passages. 

The  symptoniB  of  hypostatic  congestion  are  not  at  all  characteristic,  and 
the  condition  has  to  be  sought  for  by  careful  examination  of  the  bases  of  the 
lungs,  when  slight  dulness,  feeble,  sometimes  blowing,  breathing  and  liquid 
riles  can  be  detected. 

Tbkatment. — The  treatment  of  congestion  of  the  lungs  is  usually  that 
of  the  condition  with  which  it  is  associated.  In  the  intense  pulmonary  en- 
gorgement, which  may  possibly  occur  primarily,  and  which  is  met  with  in 
heart  disease  and  emphysema,  free  bleeding  should  be  practiced.  From  20  to 
30  ounces  of  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm,  and  if  the  blood  does  not 
flow  freely  and  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  desperate  aspiration  of  the 
right  auricle  may  be  performed. 

(Edema. — In  all  forms  of  intense  congestion  of  the  lungs  there  is  a  transu- 
dation of  serum  from  the  engorged  capillaries  chiefly  into  the  air-cells,  but 
also  into  the  alveolar  walls.  Not  only  is  it  very  frequent  in  congestion,  but 
also  with  inflammation,  with  new  growths,  infarcts,  and  tubercles.  When 
limited  to  the  neighborhood  of  an  affected  part,  the  name  collateral  cedema 
is  sometimes  applied  to  it. 

Acute  isSema  is  met  with:  (1)  inthe  infections;  (2)  id  Bright's  disease; 
(3) 'in  heart  disease,  particularly  angina  pectoris,  myocarditis,  and  valve 
lesions;  (4)  in  arterio-sclerosis ;  (S)  pregnancy;  (G)  angio-neurotic  oedema, 
and  {1)  as  a  complication  of  the  epileptic  fit.  The  theory  most  generally 
accepted  is  that  of  Welch,  whose  experiments  seemed  to  indicate  that  pul- 
monary oedema  is  due  to  a  disproportionate  weakness  of  the  left  ventricle,  so 
that  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  lung  capillaries  until  transudation  occurs. 
Snch  weakness  may  be  brought  about  by  paralysis  or  by  spasm  of  the  left 
ventricle.  Others  regard  it  as  an  effect  of  disturbance  in  the  vasomotor 
mechanism  of  the  Itmgs,    In  some  cases  there  are  recurring  attacks  of  acute 


Anatomically  the  lung  is  amemic,  heavy,  sodden,  pits  on  pressure,  and  on 
section  a  large  quantity  of  clear  or  blood-tinged  serum  flows  out.     It  may  ' 
have  in  places  a  gelatinous  aspect. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  sudden  with  a  feeling  of  oppression  and  pain 
in  the  chest  and  rapid  breathing  which  soon  becomes  dyspnceic  or  ortho]»noeic, 
TTiere  may  be  an  incessant  short  cough  and  a  copious  frothy,  sometimes  blood- 
tinged,  expectoration,  whicli  may  he  expelled  in  a  gush  from  the  mouth  and 
nose.  The  face  is  pale  and  covered  with  a  cold  sweat ;  the  pulse  is  feeble  and 
the  heart's  action  weak.  Over  the  entire  chest  may  be  heard  piping  and 
bubbling  rSles.  The  attack  may  he  fatal  in  a  few  hours  or  it  may  persist 
for  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  and  then  pass  off.  Steven,  of  Glasgow,  has 
reported  a  case  with  72  attacks  in  two  and  a  half  years,  I  have  seen  this 
recurrent  form  in  angina  pectoris,  each  paroxysm  of  which  was  associated  with 
Intense  dyspno-a  and  all  the  fi-aturca  of  acute  tpdcma  of  the  lungs. 

Bleeding  should  be  practiced  at  once  and  is  often  most  helpful.  Dry 
cupping  may  be  tried.  One  of  my  patients  had  great  relief  from  inhalations 
of  chloroform.  Oxygen  may  ixt  need.  Atropine  hypodermically  (gr.  1/100, 
0.00065  gm.)  is  sometimi's  of  value.  If  there  is  mnch  agitation  and  sense 
of  impending  death,  morphia  may  be  given  hypodermically. 
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FnlmoBary  Hemorrhage. — Thia  occurs  in  two  forma — broncho-pulmonary 
hamorrhage,  sometimee  called  bronchorrhagis,  in  which  the  blood  is  poured 
out  into  the  brouchi  asd  is  expectorated,  and  pulmonary  apoplexy  or  pnenmor- 
rhagia,  in  which  the  hiemorrhage  takes  place  into  the  air-cells  and  the  luDg 
tissne. 

1.  Bboncho-pdlhonaky  H^morbiiaoe  ;  Hemoptysis. — Spitting  of 
blood,  to  which  the  term  hemoptysis  should  be  restricted,  results  from  a 
variety  of  conditions,  among  which  the  following  are  the  most  important :  (a) 
In  young  healthy  pwaons  hiem^tysis  nuy  ocenr  without  waiiuiig,  and  after 
continuing  for  a  few  days  disappear  and  leave  no  ill  traces.  There  may  be  at 
the  time  of  the  attack  no  physical  signs  indicating  pulmonary  disease.  In 
such  cases  good  health  may  be  preserved  for  years  and  no  further  trouble 
occur.  These  cases  are  not  very  uncommon,  but  in  spite  of  the  good  health 
tuberculosis  may  be  suspected.  In  Ware's  important  contribution  to  this  sub- 
ject, of  386  casea  of  heemoptysis  noted  in  private  practice  63  Recovered  and 
pulmonary  disease  did  not  subsequently  develop  in  them,  (ft)  Ecemoptysis 
in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  which  is  considered  on  page  194.  (c)  In  con- 
nection with  certain  diseases  of  the  lung,  as  pneumonia  (in  the  initial  stage) 
and  cancer,  occasionally  in  gangrene,  abscess,  and  bronchiectasis,  (d)  In 
many  heart  affections,  particularly  mitral  lesions.  It  may  be  profnse  and 
recur  at  intervals  for  years,  (e)  In  ulcerative  affections  of  the  larynx, 
trachea,  or  bronchi.  Sometimes  the  hemorrhage  is  profuse  and  rapidly  fatal, 
as  when  the  ulcer  erodes  a  large  brancli  of  the  jiulnionary  artery,  an  accident 
which  I  have  known  to  happen  in  a  case  of  chronic  bronchitis  with  emphy- 
sema, (f)  Aneurism  is  an  occasional  cause  of  hfemoptysis.  It  may  be  sudden 
and  rapidly  fatal  when  the  sac  bursts  into  the  air-passages.  Slight  bleeding 
may  continue  for  weeks  or  months,  due  to  pressure  on  the  mucous  membrane 
or  erosion  of  the  lung;  or  in  some  cases  the  eac  "weeps"  through  the  exposed 
lamins  of  fibrin,  (g)  Vicarious  hemorrhage,  which  occurs  in  rare  instances 
in  cases  of  interrupted  menstruation.  The  instances  are  well  authenticated. 
Flint  mentions  a  case  which  he  had  had  under  observation  for  four  years,  and 
Hippocrates  refers  to  it  in  the  aphorism,  "Heemoptysis  in  a  woman  is  removed 
by  an  eruption  of  the  menses."  Periodical  haemoptysis  has  also  been  met  with 
after  the  removal  of  both  ovaries.  Even  fatal  hfemorrhage  has  occurred  from 
the  lung  during  menstruation  when  no  lesion  was  found  to  account  for  it. 
(A)  There  is  a  form  of  recurring  hcemoptysis  in  arthritic  subjects  to  which 
Sir  Andrew  Clark  has  called  special  attention  and  which  also  is  described  by 
French  writers.  The  cases  occur  in  persons  over  fifty  years  of  age  who  usu- 
ally present  signs  of  the  arthritic  diathesis.  It  rarely  leads  to  fatal  issue  and 
subsides  without  inducing  pulmonary  changes,  (i)  HtEmoptysis  occurs  some- 
times m  malignant  fevers  and  in  purpura  hcemorrhagica.  Lastly,  there  is 
endemic  htemoptyais,  due  to  the  bronchial  fluke,  an  affection  which  is  confined 
to  parts  of  China  and  Japan. 

Symptoms. — Hiemoptysis  sets  in,  as  a  rule,  suddenly.  Often  without  warn- 
ing the  patient  experiences  a  warm,  saltish  taste  as  the  mouth  fills  with  blood. 
Coughing  ia  usually  induced.  There  may  be  only  an  ounce  or  so  brought  up 
before  the  haemorrhage  stops,  or  the  bleeding  may  continue  for  days,  the 
patient  bringing  up  small  quantities.  In  other  instances,  particularly  when 
a  large  vessel  is  eroded  or  an  aneurism  bursts,  the  amount  is  large,  and  the 
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patient,  after  s  few  attempts  at  coughing,  shov's  signs  of  suffocation  and  death 
is  produced  by  inundation  of  tbe  bronchial  system.  Fatal  hsemorrhage  even 
may  occnr  into  a  large  cavity  in  a  patient  debilitated  by  phtbieis  without  the 
production  of  hsmof^yeis.  I  disaected  a  case  of  this  kind  at  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital.  The  blood  from  the  lungs  generally  has  characters  which  render 
it  readily  distinguishable  from  the  blood  which  is  vomited.  It  is  alkaline 
in  reaction,  frothy,  and  mixed  with  mucus,  and  when  coagulation  occurs  air- 
bubbles  are  present  in  the  clot.  Blood-moulds  of  the  smaller  bronchi  are 
sometimes  seen.  Patients  can  usually  tel)  whether  the  blood  has  been  brought 
up  by  coughing  or  by  vomiting,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  history  givea 
important  indications.  In  paroxysmal  hemoptysis  connected  with  menstntal 
disturbances  the  practitioner  should  see  that  the  blood  is  actually  coughed 
up,  since  deception  may  be  practiced.  The  spurious  htemoptysis  of  hysteria  is 
considered  with  that  disease.  Naturally,  the  patient  is  at  first  alarmed  at  the 
occurrence  of  bleeding,  but,  unlesa  very  profuse,  as  when  due  to  ruptnre  of 
an  aortic  aneurism  in  a  pulmonary  cavity,  the  danger  is  rarely  immediate. 
The  attacks,  however,  are  apt  to  recur  for  a  few  days  and  the  sputum 
may  remain  blood-tinged  for  a  longer  period.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  hsemorrhage  ceases  spontaneously.  It  should  be  remembered  that  some 
of  the  blood  may  be  swallowed  and  produce  vinnititig,  and,  after  a  day  or 
two,  the  etools  may  be  dark  in  color.  It  is  not  advisable  to  examine  the  chest 
during  an  attack  of  hiemoptysts. 

8.  Pulmonary  Apoplexy;  H^uoBHHAaic  Infarct. — In  this  condition 
the  blood  is  effused  into  the  air-celle  end  interstitial  tissue.  It  is  usually 
diffuse,  the  parenchyma  not  being  broken,  as  is  the  brain  tissue  in  cerebral 
apoplexy.  Sometimes,  in  disease  of  the  brain,  in  septic  conditions,  and  in 
the  malignant  forms  of  fevers,  the  lung  tissue  is  uniformly  infiltrated  with 
blood  and  has,  on  section,  a  black,  gelatinous  appearance. 

As  a  rule,  the  hjcmorrhage  is  limited  and  results  from  the  blocking  of 
a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  either  by  a  thrombus  or  an  embolus.  The 
condition  is  most  common  in  chronic  heart-disease.  Although  the  pulmonary 
arteries  are  terminal  ones,  blocking  is  not  always  followed  by  infarction; 
partly  because  the  wide  capillaries  furnish  sufficient  anastomosis,  and  partly 
because  the  bronchial  vessels  may  keep  up  the  circulation.  The  infarctions 
are  chiefly  at  the  periphery  of  the  lung,  usually  wedge-shaped,  with  the  base 
of  the  wedge  towMiI  the  surface.  When  recent,  they  are  dark  in  color,  hard 
and  firm,  and  look  on  section  like  an  ordinary  blood-clot.  Gradual  changes 
go  on,  and  the  color  becomes  a  reddish  brown.  The  pleura  over  an  infarct 
is  usually  inflamed.  A  microscopic  section  shows  the  air-cells  to  be  distended 
with  red  blood  corpuscles,  which  may  also  be  in  the  alveolar  walls.  The 
infarcts  are  usually  multiple  and  vary  in  size  from  a  walnut  to  an  orange. 
Very  lai^e  ones  may  involve  the  greater  part  of  a  lobe.  In  the  artery  passing 
to  the  affected  territory  a  thrombus  or  an  embolus  is  found.  The  globular 
thrombi,  formed  in  the  right  auricular  appendix,  play  an  important  part  in 
the  i»odnction  of  hemorrhagic  infarction.  In  many  cases  the  source  of  the 
embolus  can  not  he  discovered,  and  the  infarct  may  have  resulted  from 
thrombosis  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  but,  as  before  mentioned,  it  is  not  infre- 
quent to  find  total  obstruction  of  a  large  branch  of  a  pulmonary  artery  with- 
out hemorrhage  into  the  corresponding  lung  area.    The  further  hietory  otm 
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infarction  is  variable.  It  ia  poEsible  that  in  some  inetancee  the  circnUtion  is 
re-establiehed  and  the  blood  removed.  More  commonly,  if  the  patient  lives, 
the  usual  changes  go  on  in  the  extravaeatcd  blood  and  ultimately  a  pigmented, 
puckered,  fibroid  patch  rc8ulta.  Sloughing  may  occur  with  the  formation  of  a 
cavity.  Occasionally  gangrene  results.  In  a  case  at  the  University  Hospital, 
Philadelphia,  a  gangrenous  infarct  ruptured  and  produced  fatal  pneumo- 
thorax. 

The  symptoms  of  pulmonary  apoplexy  are  by  no  means  definite.  The 
condition  may  be  suspected  in  chronic  heart-disease  when  hemoptysis  occurs, 
particularly  in  mitral  stenosis,  but  the  bleeding  may  be  due  to  the  extreme 
engorgement.  When  the  infarcts  are  very  large,  and  particularly  in  the  lower 
lobe,  in  which  they  most  commonly  occur,  there  may  be  signs  of  consolidation 
with  blowing  breathing  and  a  pleuritic  friction. 

Tkbatment  of  Pulmonary  H.iEhorrhage. — The  pressure  within  the 
pulmonary  artery  is  considerably  less  than  that  in  the  aortic  aystem.  The 
system  is  under  vaso-motor  control,  but  our  knowledge  of  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  pressure  in  the  aorta  and  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  under  varying 
conditions,  is  still  very  imperfect  (Bradford).  There  may  be  an  influence 
on  the  systemic  blood-pressure  without  any  on  the  pulmonary,  and  the  pres- 
sure in  the  one  may  rise  while  it  falls  in  the  other,  or  it  may  rise  and  fall  in 
both  together.  The  researches  of  Brodie  and  Dixon  indicate  that  drugs  which 
raise  the  peripheral  blood  pressure  by  vaso-constriction  increase  the  total  blood 
in  the  lung.  Thus  ergot,  the  remedy  perhaps  most  commonly  used,  causes  a 
distinct  rise  in  the  pulmonary  blood-pressure,  while  aconite  produces  a  definite 
fall. 

The  question  is  beset  with  difficulties,  and  experimental  work  is  by  no 
means  in  accord.  In  a  recent  study  Wiggers  concludes  that  in  the  early  stages 
of  bfemoptysis,  when  the  breathing  is  not  altered,  lowering  of  the  blood  pres- 
sure within  the  pulmonary  circuit  can  not  be  accomplished  by  the  nitrites,  but 
this  can  only  be  done  with  the  cardiac  depressants,  such  as  chloroform  and 
the  pituitary  extracts;  and  in  the  later  stages  of  an  attack,  when  the  heart 
is  very  rapid,  pituitary  extract  is  the  only  drug  that  raises  systemic  pressure 
while  simultaneously  lowering  that  in  the  pulmonary  circuit. 

The  anatomical  condition  in  htemoptysis  is  either  hyperemia  of  the  bron- 
chial mucosa  (or  of  the  lung  tissue)  or  a  perforated  vessel.  In  the  latter  case 
the  patient  often  passes  rapidly  beyond  treiatment,  though  there  are  instances 
of  the  most  profuse  hiemorrhage,  which  must  have  come  from  a  perforated 
artery  or  a  ruptured  aneurism,  in  which  recovery  has  occurred.  Practically, 
for  treatment,  we  should  separate  these  cases,  as  the  remedies  which  would  be 
applicable  in  the  case  of  congested  and  bleeding  mucosa  would  he  as  much 
out  of  place  in  a  case  of  haemorrhage  from  ruptured  aneurism  as  in  a  cut 
radial  artery.  When  the  blood  is  brought  up  in  large  quantities,  it  is  almost 
certain  either  that  an  aneurism  has  ruptured  or  a  vessel  has  been  eroded.  In 
the  instances  in  which  the  sputum  is  blood  tinged  or  when  the  blood  is  in 
smaller  quantities,  bleeding  comes  by  diapedesis  from  hypersemic  vessels.  In 
such  cases  the  htemorrhage  may  be  beneficial  in  relieving  the  congested  blood- 
vessels. 

The  indications  are  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  the  heart-beets  and  to  lower 
the  blood-pressure.     The  truth.  Das  lilul  ist  ein  ganz  besonderer  Saft^  is 
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itrikingly  emphaaized  by  the  frightened  Btate  of  the  patient.  Rest  of  the 
body  and  peace  of  the  mind — "quies,  secyrttas,  silentium"  of  CelsuB — should 
be  secured.  If  there  is  marked  restlessness,  morphia  hypodermicnlly  (gr. 
y^,  0,011  gm.)  is  advisable.  Turn  the  patient  on  the  affected  side,  if  known, 
as  the  regurgitation  is  less  apt  to  occur  into  the  bronchi  of  the  sound  lung.  As 
Aretietts  remarks,  in  hsemopiysiB  the  patient  despairs  from  the  first,  and  needs 
to  be  strongly  reassured.  Death  is  rarely  due  directly  to  haemoptysis;  patients 
die  after,  not  of  it  (S.  West),  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  mild  hsemoptysis 
this  is  sufScient.  Even  when  the  patient  insists  upon  going  about,  the  bleeding 
may  stop  spontaneously.  The  diet  should  be  light  and  unstimulating.  Alcohol 
ehould  not  be  used.  The  patient  may,  if  he  wishes,  have  ice  to  suck.  Small 
doses  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  may  be  given,  but  unlcRs  the  bleeding  is 
protracted  styptic  and  astringent  medicines  are  not  indicated.  For  cough, 
which  is  always  present  and  disturbing,  opium  should  be  freely  given,  and 
is  of  all  medicines  most  serviceable  in  hsemoptysis.  Digitalis  should  not  be 
used,  as  it  raises  the  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery.  Aconite,  as  it 
lowers  the  pressure,  may  be  used '  when  there  is  much  vascular  excitement. 
Ergot,  tannic  acid,  and  lead,  which  are  so  much  employed,  have  little  or  no 
influence  in  htemoptysis;  ergot  probably  does  harm.  One  of  the  most  satis- 
factory means  of  lowering  the  blood-pressure  is  purgation,  and  when  the  bleed- 
ing is  protracted  Rslts  may  be  freely  given.  In  profuse  hwrnoptysis,  such  as 
comes  from  erosion  of  an  artery  or  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism,  a  fatal  result 
is  common,  and  yet  pout  mortem  evidence  shows  that  thrombosis  may  occur 
with  healing  in  a  rupture  of  considerable  size.  The  fainting  induced  by  the 
loss  of  blood  is  probably  the  most  efficient  means  of  promoting  thrombosis, 
and  it  was  on  this  principle  that  formerly  patients  were  bled  from  the  arm, 
or  from  both  am.a,  as  in  the  case  of  I,aurcnce  Sterne.  Ligatures,  or 
Esmarch's  bandages,  placed  around  the  legs  may  serve  temporarily  to  check 
the  bleeding.  The  ice-bag  on  the  sternum  is  of  doubtful  utility.  In  pro- 
tracted cases  pneumothorax  has  been  induced,  sometimes  with  success. 

Briefly,  then,  we  may  say  that  hatmorrhage  from  rupture  of  aneurism  or 
erosion  of  a  blood-vessel  usually  proves  fatal.  The  fainting  induced  by  the 
loBB  of  blood  is  beneficial,  and,  if  the  patient  can  be  kept  alive  for  twenty-four 
hours,  a  thrombus  of  sufficient  strength  to  prevent  further  bleeding  may  form. 
The  chief  danger  is  the  inundation  of  the  bronchial  system  with  the  blood,  so 
that  while  the  hiemorrbage  is  profuee  the  cough  should  be  encouraged.  Opium 
should  not  then  be  used,  and  stimulants  should  be  given  with  caution. 

In  the  other  group,  in  which  the  htemorrhage  cornea  from  a  congested 
area  and  is  limited,  the  patient  gets  well  if  kept  absolutely  quiet,  and  fatal 
hsemorrhage  probably  never  occurs  from  this  source.  Rest,  reduction  of  the 
blood-preasure  by  minimum  diet,  purging,  if  necessary,  and  the  administration 
of  opium  to  allay  the  cough  are  the  main  indications. 

n.    CHRONIC   INTEBSTITIAL   PNEUMONIA 

{Cirrhosis  of  ike  Lung — Fibroid  Phtkisis) 

A  fibroid  change  may  have  its  starting  point  in  the  tissue  about  the 
bronchi  and  blood-vesselB,  the  interlobular  septa,  the  alveolar  walls,  or  in  the 
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pleura.  So  diveree  are  the  forma  and  ao  varied  the  conditions  under  which 
this  change  occurs  that  a  proper  clsseification  le  extremely  difficult.  We 
may  recognize,  however,  two  chief  forms — the  local,  involving  only  a  limited 
area  of  the  lung  substance,  and  the  diffme,  invading  either  both  luoge  or  an 
entire  organ. 

Etiolo^, —  (a)  Local  fibroid  change  in  the  lungs  is  common.  It  is  a 
constant  accompaniment  of  tubercle,  in  the  evolution  of  which  interstitial 
changes  play  a  very  important  rdle.  In  tumors,  abscess,  gummats,  hydatids, 
and  emphyeenia  it  also  occurs.  Fibroid  processes  are  frequently  met  vrith  at 
the  apices  of  the  lung  and  may  be  due  either  to  a  limited  healed  tuberculosiB, 
to  fibroid  induration  in  consequence  of  pigment,  or,  in  a  few  instaQces,  may 
result  from  thickening  of  the  pleura. 

(b)  Diffuse  interstitial  fkecicokia  is  met  with:  (1)  Aa  a  sequence 
of  acute  fibrinout  pneumonia.  Although  extremely  rare,  this  is  recognized  as 
a  possible  termination.  From  unknown  causes  resolution  fails  to  take  place. 
Organization  goes  on  in  the  fibrinous  plugs  within  the  ftir-cella  and  the  alveo- 
lar walls  become  greatly  thickened  by  a  new  growth,  first  of  nuclear  and  subse- 
quently of  fibnllated  connective  tissue.  Meeroscopically  there  ia  produced  a 
smooth,  grayish,  homogeneous  tissue  "which  baa  the  peculiar  translucency  of  all 
new-formed  connective  tissue.  This  has  been  called  gray  induration.  A 
majority  of  the  cases  terminate  within  a  few  months,  but  instances  which 
have  been  followed  from  the  outset  are  very  rare. 

(3)  Chronic  Broncho-pneumonia. — The  relation  of  broncho-pneumonia  to 
cirrhosis  of  the  lung  has  been  specially  studied  by  Charcot,  who  states  that  it 
may  follow  the  acute  or  subacute  form  of  this  disease,  particularly  in  children. 
The  fibrosis  extends  from  the  bronchi,  which  are  usually  found  dilated.  Bron- 
chiectasis itself  may  be  followed  by  'fibrosis  of  the  lung.  The  alveolar  walls 
are  thickened  and  the  lobules  converted  into  firm  grayish  masses,  in  which 
there  is  no  trace  of  normal  lung  tissue.  This  process  may  go  on  and  involve 
an  entire  lobe  or  even  the  whole  lung.  Many  of  these  cases  are  tuberculous 
from  the  outset. 

(3)  PieuTogenova  Interstitial  Pneumonia. — Charcot  applies  this  term  to 
that  form  of  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  which  follows  invasion  from  the  pleura. 
Doubt  has  been  expressed  by  some  writers  whether  this  really  occurs.  While 
Wilson  Fox  was  probably  correct  in  questioning  whether  an  entire  lung  can 
become  cirrhosed  by  the  gradual  invasion  from  the  pleura,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  are  instances  of  primitive  dry  pleurisy,  which,  as  Sir  Andrew 
Clark  has  pointed  out,  gradually  compresses  the  lung  and  at  the  aame  time 
leads  to  interstitial  cirrhosis..  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fibroid  change 
which  follows  prolonged  compression.  In  some  cases  there  seems  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct connection  between  the  greatly  thickened  pleura  and  the  dense  strands 
of  fibrous  tissue  passing  from  it  into  the  lung  substance.  Instances  occur  in 
which  one  lobe  or  the  greater  part  of  it  presents,  on  section,  a  mottled  appear- 
ance, owing  to  the  increased  thickness  of  the  interlobar  aepta — a  condition 
which  may  exist  without  a  trace  of  involvement  of  the  pleura.  In  many  other 
cases,  however,  the  extension  seems  to  he  ao  definitely  associated  with  pleurisy 
that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  causal  connection  between  the  two  processes. 
In  these  instances  the  lung  is  removed  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
thickoesB  and  dose  adhesion  of  the  pleura  to  the  cheat  wall. 
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(4)  Chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  due  to  inhalatioD  of  dust,  vhich  is 
considered  in  &  separate  section. 

(5)  8}/philis  of  the  Inng  may  present  the  features  of  a  chronic  SbroBis. 

(6)  Indurative  changes  in  the  lung  may  follow  the  compresBion  by  aneur- 
ism or  new  growth  or  the  irritation  of  a  foreign  body  in  a  bronchus. 

Korbid  Anatomy,— There  are  two  chief  forms,  the  massive  or  lobar  and 
the  insular  or  broncho-pneumonic  form.  In  the  massive  type  the  disease  is 
unilateral;  the  chest  of  the  affected  side  is  sunken,  deformed,  and  the  shoulder 
much  depressed.  On  Opening  the  thorax  the  heart  is  seen  drawn  far  over 
to  the  affected  side.  The  unaffected  lung  is  emphysematous  and  covers  the 
greater  portion  of  the  mediastinum.  It  is  scarcely  credible  in  how  small  a 
space,  close  to  the  spine,  the  cirrhosed  lung  may  lie.  The  adhesions  between 
the  pleural  membranes  may  be  extremely  dense  and  thick,  particularly  in 
the  pleurogenous  cases;  but  when  the  disease  has  originated  in  the  lung 
there  may  be  little  thickening  of  the  pleura.  The  organ  is  airless,  firm, 
and  hard.  It  strongly  resists  cutting,  and  on  section  shows  a  grayish 
fibroid  tissue  of  variable  amount,  through  which  pass  the  blood-vessels  and 
bronchi.  The  latter  may  be  either  slightly  or  enormously  dilated.  There 
are  instances  in  which  the  entire  lung  is  converted  into  a  series  of  bron- 
cbiectatic  cavities  and  the  cirrhosis  is  apparent  only  in  certain  areas  or 
at  the  root.  The  tuberculous  cases  can  usually  be  differentiated  by  the 
presence  of  an  apical  cavity,  not  bronchiectatic,  often  large,  and  the  other 
lung  almost  invariably  shows  tuberculons  lesions.  Aneurisms  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  are  not  infrequent  in  the  cavities.  The  other  lung  is  always 
greatly  enlarged  and  emphysematous.  The  heart  la  hypertrophied,  par- 
ticularly the  right  ventricle,  and  there  may  be  marked  atheromatous 
changes  in  the  vessels.  An  amyloid  condition  of  the  viscera  is  found  in  some 
cases. 

In  the  broncho- pneumonic  form  the  areas  are  smaller,  often  centrally 
placed,  and  most  frequently  in  the  lower  lobes.  They  are  deeply  pigmented, 
show  dilated  bronchi,  and  when  multiple  are  separated  by  emphysematous 
lung  tissue. 

A  reticular  form  of  fibrosis  of  the  lung  has  been  described  by  Percy  Kidd 
and  W.  McCollum,  in  which  the  lungs  arc  intersected  by  grayish  fibroid 
strands  following  the  lines  of  the  interlobular  septa. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — The  disease  is  essentially  chronic,  extending  over 
,  a  period  of  many  years,  and  when  once  the  condition  is  established  the  health 
may  be  fairly  good.  In  a  well  marked  case  the  patient  complains  only  of  his 
chronic  cough,  perhaps  a  slight  shortneBS  of  breath.  In  other  respects  he  is 
quite  well,  and  is  usually  able  to  do  light  work.  The  cases  are  commonly 
regarded  as  phthisical,  though  there  may  be  scarcely  a  symptom  of  that  affec- 
iton  except  the  cough.  There  are  instances,  however,  of  fibroid  phthisis  which 
can  not  he  distinguished  from  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  except  by  the  presence  of 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  expectoration.  As  the  bronchi  are  usually  dilated,  the 
symptoms  and  physical  signs  may  be  those  of  bronchiectasis.  The  cough  is 
paroxysmal  and  the  expectoration  is  generally  copious  and  of  a  muco-purulent 
or  sero-purulent  nature.  It  is  sometimes  fetid.  Hfemorrhage  is  by  no  means 
infrequent,  and  occurred  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  cases  analyzed  by 
Sastian.    Walking  on  the  level  and  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  the  patient 
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may  show  no  shortoeBB  of  breath,  bnt  in  the  ascent  of  stairs  and  on  exertion 
there  may  be  dyspnoea. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — The  affected  aide  of  the  chest  is  immo- 
bile, retracted,  and  Bhrunken,  and  contrasts  in  a  striking  way  with  the  volu- 
minous healthy  one.  The  intercostal  spaces  are  obliterated  and  the  ribs  may 
even  overlap.  The  shoulder  is  drawn  down  and  from  behind  it  is  seen  that 
the  spine  ie  bowed.  The  muacleB  of  the  shoulder-girdle  are  wasted.  The  heart 
is  greatly  displaced,  being  drawn  over  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  lung  to  the 
affected  side.  When  the  left  lung  is  affected  there  may  be  a  large  area  of 
visible  impulae  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  interspaces.  Mensuration 
shows  a  great  diminution  in  the  affected  side,  and  with  the  saddle-tape  the 
expansion  may  be  seen  to  be  negative.  The  percutsion  note  varies  with  the 
condition  of  the  bronchi.  It  may  be  absolutely  flat,  particularly  at  the  base 
or  at  the  apex.  In  the  axilla  there  may  be  a  flat  tympany  or  even  an  am- 
phoric note  over  a  large  sacculated  bronchus.  On  the  opposite  side  the  per- 
cussion note  is  usually  hyperresonant.  On  auscultation  the  breath-sounds  have 
-  either  a  cavernous  or  amphoric  quality  at  the  apex,  and  at  the  base  are  feeble, 
with  mucous,  bubbling  rftles.  The  voice-sounds  are  usually  exaggerated. 
Cardiac  murmurs  are  not  uncommon,  particularly  late  in  the  disease,  when 
the  right  heart  fails.  These  are,  of  course,  the  physical  signs  of  the  disease 
when  it  is  well  established.  They  naturally  vary  considerably,  according  to 
the  stage  of  the  process.  The  disease  is  essentially  chronic,  and  may  persist 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Death  occurs  sometimes  from  hsemorrhage,  more 
commonly  from  gradual  failure  of  the  right  heart  with  dropsy,  and  occasion- 
ally from  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  organs. 

Biagnoais. — The  diagnosis  is  never  diflicult.  It  may  be  impossible  to  say, 
without  a  clear  history,  whether  the  origin  is  pleuritic  or  pneumonic.  Between 
cases  of  this  kind  and  fibroid  phthisis  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discriminate,  as 
the  conditions  may  be  almost  identical.  When  tuberculosis  is  present,  how- 
ever, even  in  long-standing  cases,  bacilli  are  usually  present  in  the  sputum, 
and  there  may  be  signs  of  disease  in  the  other  lung. 

TreatmeEt. — It  is  only  for  an  intercurrent  affection  or  for  an  aggravation 
of  the  cough  that  the  patient  seeks  relief.  Nothing  can  he  done  for  the  con- 
dition itself.  When  possible  the  patient  should  live  in  a  mild  climate,  and 
avoid  exposure  to  cold  and  damp.  A  distresBing  feature  in  some  cases  is  the 
putrefaction  of  the  contents  of  the  dilated  tubes,  for  which  the  same  measures 
may  be  used  as  in  fetid  bronchitis. 


m.    PNKDHONOEONIOSIS 

Seflnition. — Under  this  term,  introduced  by  Zenker,  are  embraced  those 
forms  of  fibrosis  of  the  lung  due  to  the  inhalation  of  dusts  in  various  occupa- 
tions. They  have  received  various  names,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
haled particles — antkrarosis,  ■  OT  coal-miner's  disease;  siderosis,  due  to  the 
inhalation  of  metallic  dusts,  particularly  iron;  chalicosis  and  silicosis,  due  to 
the  inhalation  of  mineral  dusts,  producing  the  so-called  stone-cutter's  phthisis, 
or  the  "grinder's  rot"  of  the  Sheffield  workers. 

Eti(il(^. — ^The  duet  particles  inhaled  into  the  lungs  are  dealt  with  exten* 
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Hvely  by  the  ciliated  epithelium  and  by  the  phagocytes,  which  exist  normally 
in  the  respiratory  organs.  The  ordinary  mucous  corpuscles  take  in  a  large 
nnmbcr  of  the  particles,  which  fall  upon  the  trachea  and  main  bronchi.  The 
cilia  sweep  the  mucus  out  to  a  point  from  which  it  can  be  expelled  by  cough- 
ing. It  is  doubtful  if  the  particles  ever  reach  the  air-cells,  but  the  ewolleii 
alveolar  cells  (in  which  they  are  in  numbers)  probably  pick  them  up  on  the 
way.  The  mucous  and  the  alveolar  cells  are  the  normal  respiratory  scavengers. 
Tn  dwellers  in  the  country,  in  which  the  air  is  pure,  they  are  able  to  prevent 
the  access  of  dnst  particles  to  the  lung  tissue,  so  that  even  in  adults  these 
organs  present  a  rosy  tint,  very  different  from  the  dark,  carbonized  appear- 
ance of  the  lungs  of  dwellers  in  cities.  When  the  impurities  in  the  air  are 
very  abundant,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  dust  particles  escapes  these  cells 
and  penetrates  the  mucosa,  reaching  the  lymph  spaces,  where  they  are  attacked 
at  once  by  the  cells  of  the  connective-tissue  stroma,  which  are  capable  of 
ingesting  and  retaining  a  large  (juantity.  In  coal-miners,  coal-heavere,  and 
others  whose  occupations  neceseitate  the  constant  breathing  of  a  very  dusty 
atmosphere  even  these  forces  are  insufficient.  Vansteenberghc  and  Grysez 
■  have  demonstrated  that  pulmonary  anthracosis  may  be  induced  by  parsing 
an  emulsion  of  china  ink  into  the  stomach  of  an  animal  through  a  catheter. 
From  a  long  series  of  experiments  they  conclude  that  anthracosis  is  due  to 
the  intestinal  absorption  of  carbon  particles  arrested  in  the  nose  and  pharynx, 
and  then  swallowed.  Their  experiments  further  show  that  both  the  tracheal 
and  intestinal  routes  are  used — through  tlic  former  the  particles  reach  the 
bronchi  and  external  portions  of  the  alveoli,  through  the  latter  the  parenchyma 
of  the  lung.  Occasionally  in  anthracosis  the  carbon  grains  reach  the  general 
circulation,  and  the  coal  dust  is  found  in  the  liver  and  spleen.  As  Weigert 
has  shown,  this  occurs  when  the  densely  pigmented  bronchial  glands  closely 
adhere  to  the  pulmonary  veins,  through  the  walls  of  which  the  carbon  particles 
pass  to  the  general  circulation.  The  lung  tissue  has  a  remarkable  tolerance 
for  these  particles;  but  by  constant  exposure  a  limit  is  reached,  and  there  is 
brought  about  a  very  definite  pathological  condition,  an  interstitial  sclerosis. 
In  coal-miners  this  may  occur  in  patches,  even  before  the  lung  tissue  is  uni- 
formly infiltrated  with  the  dust.  In  others  it  appears  only  after  the  entire 
organs  have  become  so  laden  that  they  are  dark  in  color,  and  an  ink-like 
juice  flows  from  the  cut  surface.  The  lungs  of  a  miner  may  be  black  through- 
out and  yet  show  no  local  lesions  and  be  eveiywhere  crepitant. 

Horbid  Anatomy.— The  particles  of  carbon  are  found  deposited  in  large 
numbers  in  the  follicular  cords,  of  the  tracheal  and  hroncliial  glands  and 
of  the  peri-bronchial  and  peri-arterial  lymph  nodules,  and  in  these  they  finally 
excite  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  elements.  It  is  by  no  means  un- 
common to  find  in  persons  whose  lungs  are  only  moderately  carbonized  the 
bronchial  glands  sclerosed  and  hard.  In  anthracosis  the  fibroid  changes  usu- 
ally begin  in  the  peri-bronchial  lymph  tissue,  and  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
process  the  sclerosis  may  be  largely  confined  to  these  regions.  A  Nova  Scotian 
miner,  aged  thirty-six,  died  under  my  care,  at  the  Montreal  Genera!  Hospital, 
of  black  6mall-|>ox,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days.  In  his  lungs  (externally 
coal-black)  there  were  round  and  linear  patches  ranging  in  size  from  a  pea 
to  a  hazel-nnt,  of  an  intensely  black  color,  airless  and  firm,  and  surrounded 
by  a  crepitant  tissue,  slate  gray  in  color.    In  the  centre  of  each  of  these  areas 
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was  a  small  broachus.  Many  of  them  were  Bituated  just  beneath  the  pleura, 
and  formed  typical  examples  of  limited  fibroid  broncho-pneumonia.  In 
addition  there  is  usually  thickening  of  the  alveolar  walla,  particularly 
in  certain  areas.  By  the  gradual  coalescence  of  these  fibroid  patches 
large  portions  of  the  lung  may  be  converted  into  firm  areas  of  cirrho- 
sis, grayish  black  in  the  ease  of  the  coal-miner,  steel  gray  in  the  case 
of  the  stone-worker.  In  the  case  of  a  Cornish  miner,  aged  sixty-three,  who 
died  under  my  care,  one  of  these  fibroid  areas  measured  18  by  6  cm.  and  4.5 
cm.  in  depth, 

A  second  important  factor  in  these  cases  ia  chronic  bronchitis,  which  is 
present  in  a  large  proportion  and  really  causes  the  chief  symptoms.  A  third 
is  the  occurrence  of  emphysema,  which  is  aimoat  invariably  associated  with 
long-standing  cases  nf  pneumonokoniosie.  With  the  changes  so  far  described, 
unless  the  cirrhotic  area  is  unusually  extensive,  the  case  may  present  the 
features  of  chronic  bronchitis  with  emphysema,  but  finally  another  clement 
comes  into  play.  In  the  fibroid  areas  softening  occurs,  probably  a  process  of 
necrosis  similar  to  that  by  which  softening  is  produced  in  fibro-myomata  of 
the  uterus.  At  first  these  are  small  and  contain  a  dark  liquid-  Charcot  calls 
them  ulcires  du  poumon.  They  rarely  attain  a  large  size  unices  a  communica- 
tion is  formed  with  the  bronchus,  in  which  case  they  may  become  converted 
into  suppurating  cavities. 

Anihracoais  and  Tvberculosin. — In  the  Pennavlvnnia  anthracite  district 
tuberculosis  is  relatively  loss  common  among  the  miners,  the  figures  for 
ten  years  at  Scranton  for  male  adults  being  3, 37  per  cent,  in  mine  workers, 
9.97  per  cent  in  those  of  other  occupations  (Wainwright).  Ooldmnn  in 
Germany,  Oliver  and  Trotter  in  England,  all  agree  upon  the  comparative 
rarity  of  tuberculosis  among  coal  miners.  Though  this  may  bo  attributed  in 
part  to  the  improved  ventilation  of  the  mines,  it  has  also  probably  something 
to  do  with  the  less  favorable  soil  offered  to  the  bacilli  in  a  lung  infiltrated  with 
coal  dust. 

The  siderosis  induced  by  the  oxide  of  iron  causes  an  interstitial  poeamonia 
similar  to  anthracosis.  Workers  in  brass  and  in  bronze  are  liable  to  a  like 
affection. 

Chalicosis  and  silicosis,  due  to  the  deposit  of  particles  of  silex  and 
alumina,  are  found  in  the  makers  of  mill-stones,  particularly  the  French  mill- 
stones, and  also  in  knife  and  axe  grinders  and  etone-cuttera.  It  prevails 
extensively  among  the  Rand  miners  of  South  Africa  (gold-miners'  phthisis), 
and  in  the  workers  of  the  Australian  and  Tasmanian  mines.  Anatomically, 
this  form  is  characterized  by  the  production  of  nodules  of  various  sizes,  which 
are  cut  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  sometimes  present  a  curious  grayish, 
even  glittering,  crystalloid  appearance. 

Workers  in  fiax  and  in  cotton,  and  grain-shovellers  are  also  subject  to 
these  chronic  interstitial  changes  in  the  lungs. 

Symptoms, — The  symptoms  do  not  come  on  until  the  patient  has  worked 
for  a  variable  number  of  years  in  the  dusty  atmosphere.  As  a  rule  there  are 
cough  and  failing  health  for  a  prolonged  jjcriod  of  time  !«; fore- com]) Icte  disa- 
bility. The  coincident  emphysema  is  rcsjtonsible  in  great  part  for  the  short- 
ness of  breath  and  wheezy  condition  of  these  patients.  'ITic  expectoration  is 
usually  muco-purulent,  often  profuse,  and  in  anthracosis  very  dark  in  coloi^— 
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the  so-called  "black  spit,"  while  in  chalicORis  there  may  he  seen  under  the 
microscope  the  bright  angular  particles  of  BJIica. 

Even  when  there  are  physical  signs  of  cavity,  tubercle  bacilli  are  not  neces- 
sarily,  and  indeed  in  my  experience  are  not  usually  present.  It  is  remarkable 
for  how  long  a  time  a  coal-miner  may  continue  to  bring  up  sputum  laden  with 
coal  particles  even  when  t}icre  are  signs  only  of  a  chronic  br.onchitis.  Many 
of  the  particles  arc  contained  in  the  cells  of  the  alveolar  epitheliuni.  In  these 
instances  it  appears  that  an  attempt  is  made  by  the  leucocytes  to  rid  the  lungs 
of  some  of  the  carbon  grains. 

Dia^osis, — The  diagnosis  of  the  condition  is  rarely  difficult;  the  expecto- 
ration is  usually  characteristic.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  chronic 
bronchitis  and  emphysema  form  essential  parts  of  the  process  and  that  in  late 
atagea  there  may  be  tuberculous  infection. 

Prophylaxia. — Much  has  been  done  to  reduce  the  prevalence  of  the  disease 
in  England  by  proper  ventilation  of  works  and  the  protection  of  the  men. 
The  conversion  of  dry  into  wet  mining  prevents  the  distribution  of  the  injuri- 
ous dust. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  condition  is  practically  that  of  chionic 
bronchitis  and  emphysema. 

IV.    EBIPHTSEHA 

SeflnitioB. — The  condition  in  which  the  infundibular  passages  and  the 
alveoli  are  dilated  and  the  alveolar  walls  atrophied. 

Floyer  of  Litchfield  first  described  the  anatomical  condition  and  spoke 
of  the  disease  as  "flatulent  asthma"  (1698),  meaning  a  disorder  in  which 
the  lungs  were  blown  up  with  air. 

A  practical  division  may  be  made  into  compensatory,  hypertrophic,  and 
atrophic  forms,  the  acute  vesicular  emphysema,  and  the  interstitial  forms. 
The  last  two  do  not  in  reality  come  under  the  above  definition,  but  for  con- 
venience they  may  be  considered  here. 

:.    COMPENSATOEY  EMPHYSEMA 

Whenever  a  region  of  the  lung  does  not  expand  fully  in  inspiration,  either 
another  portion  of  the  lung  must  expand  or  the  chest  wall  sink  in  order  to 
occupy  the  space.  The  former  almost  invariably  occurs.  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  in  broncho*pneumouia  there  is  a  vicarious  distention  of  the 
air-vesicles  in  the  adjacent  healthy  lobules,  and  the  same  happens  in  the 
neighborhood  of  tuberculous  areas  and  cicatrices.  In  general  pleural  adhe- 
sions there  is  often  compensatory  emphysema,  particularly  at  the  anterior 
margins  of  the  lung.  The  most  advanced  example  of  this  form  is  seen  in 
cirrhosis,  when  the  unaffected  lung  increases  greatly  in  size,  owing  to  disten- 
tion of  the  air-vesicles.  A  similar  though  less  marked  condition  is  seen  in 
extensive  pleurisy  with  effusion  and  in  pneumothorax. 

At  first,  this  distention  of  the  air-vesicles  is  a  simple  physiological  process 
and  the  alveolar  walls  are  stretched  but  not  atrophied.  Ultimately,  however, 
in  many  cases  they  waste  and  the  contiguous  air-cells  fuse,  producing  true 
emphyaema. 
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2.    HYPEBTBOPHIC   EMPHYSEMA 

Tho  large-lunged  eanphyBcma  of  Jenner,  also  known  as  substantive  or 
idiopathic  emphysema,  is  a  well-marked  clinical  affection,  characterized  by 
enlargement  of  the  lungs,  due  to  distention  of  the  air-cells  and  atrophy  of 
their  walls,  and  clinically  by  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood  and  more  or  less 
marked  dygpncm. 

Etiology. — Emphysema  is  the  result  of  persistently  high  intra-alveolar 
tension  acting  upon  a  congenitally  weak  lung  tissue.  Strongly  in  favor  of 
the  view  that  the  nutritive  change  in  the  air-cells  is  the  primary  factor  are  the 
markedly  hereditary  character  of  the  disease  and  the  frequency  with  which  it 
starts  early  in  life.  To  James  Jackson,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  we  owe  the  first 
observations  on  the  hereditary  character  of  emphysema.  Working  under 
Louis'  direction,  he  found  that  in  18  out  of  28  cases  one  or  both  parents  were 
affected. 

In  childhood  it  may  follow  recurring  asthmatic  attacks  due  to  adenoid 
vegetations.  It  may  occur,  too,  in  several  members  of  the  same  family.  We 
are  still  ignorant  as  to  the  nature  of  this  congenital  pulmonary  weakness. 
Oohnheim  thinks  it  probably  due  to  "a  defect  in  t^c  development  of  the  elastic- 
tissue  fibres — a  statement  which  is  borne  out  by  Eppinger's  observations. 

Heightened  pressure  within  the  air-celfs  may  be  due  to  forcible  inspira- 
tion or  expiration.  Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  part  played  by 
these  two  acta  in  the  production  of  the  disease.  The  inspiratory  theory  was 
advanced  by  Laennec  and  subsequently  modified  by  Gairdner,  who  held  that 
in  chronic  bronchitis  areas  of  collapse  were  induced,  and  compensatory  dis- 
tention took  place  in  the  adjacent  lobules.  This  unquestionably  does  occur 
in  the  vicarious  or  compensatory  emphysema,  but  it  probably  is  not  a  factor 
of  much  moment  in  the  form  now  under  consideration.  The  expiratory  the- 
or)',  which  was  supported  by  Mendt'lssohn  and  Jenner,  accounts  for  the  con- 
dition in  a  much  more  satisfactory  way.  In  all  straining  efforts  and  violent 
attacks  of  coughing  the  glottis  is  closed  and  the  cheat  walls  are  strongly 
compressed  by  muscular  efforts,  so  that  the  strain  is  thrown  upon  those  parts 
of  the  lung  least  protected,  as  the  apices  and  the  anterior  margins,  in  which 
we  always  find  the  emphysema  most  advanced.  The  sternum  and  costal 
cartilages  gradually  yield  to  the  heightened  intrathoracic  pressure  and  are, 
in  advanced  cases,  pushed  forward,  giving  the  characteristic  rotundity  to  the 
thorax. 

Fbeund'b  Theoby. — A  primary  disease  of  the  costal  cartilages — a  chronic 
hyperplasia  with  premature  ossification  is  believed  to  bring  about  gradually 
a  state  of  rigid  dilatation  of  the  chest,  to  which  the  emphysema  is  secondary. 
Recent  observations  make  it  probable  that  there  is  a  group  of  cases  in  which 
such  changes  occur  in  young  persons,  particularly  in  the  cartilages  of  the  first 
three  ribs.  Niemeyer  says  that  he  had  met  with  a  few  such  cases,  and  there 
have  been  reported  recently  instances  in  which  the  cartilages  increased  in  size 
and  stood  out  prominently.  For  such  a  condition  what  is  now  called  Freund'a 
operation   (of  resection)  would  be  indicated. 

Of  other  etiological  factors  occupation  is  the  most  important.  The  dis- 
ease is  met  with  in  players  on  wind  instruments,  in  glass-blowers,  and  in 
occupations  necessitating  heavy  lifting  or  straining.     Whooping-cough  and 
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bronchitis  play  an  important  role,  not  so  much  in  the  changea  which  they 
induce  id  the  bronchi  as  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged  attacks  of  coughing. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— The  thorax  is  capacious,  usually  barrel-shaped,  and  the 
cartilages  are  calcified.  On  removal  of  the  sternum,  the  anterior  medias- 
tinnm  is  found  completely  occupied  by  the  margins  of  the  lungs,  and  the 
pericardial  sac  may  not  be  visible.  The  organs  are  very  large  and  have  lost 
their  elasticity,  so  that  they  do  not  collapse  either  in  the  thorax  or  when  placed 
on  the  table.  The  pleura  ia  pale  and  there  is  often  an  absence  of  pigment, 
sometimes  in  patches,  termed  by  Virchow  albinism  of  the  lung.  To  the  touch 
they  have  a  peculiar,  downy,  feathery  feel,  and  pit  readily  on  pressure.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  marked  features.  Beneath  the  pleura  greatly  enlarged  air- 
vesicles  may  be  readily  seen.  They  vary  in  size  from  .5  to  3  mm.,  and  irregu- 
lar bullse,  the  size  of  a  walnut  or  larger,  may  project  from  the  free  margins. 
The  beat  idea  of  the  extreme  rarefaction  of  the  tissue  is  obtained  from  sec- 
tiona  of  a  lung  distended  and  dried.  At  the  anterior  margins  the  structure 
may  form  an  irregular  series  of  air-chambers,  resembling  the  frog's  lung.  On 
careful  inspection  with  the  hand-lens,  remnants  of  the  interlobular  septa  or 
even  of  the  alveoli  may  be  seen  on  these  large  emphysematous  vesicles. 
Though  general,  the  distention  is  more  marked,  as  a  rule,  at  the  anterior 
margins,  and  is  often  specially  marked  at  the  inner  surface  of  the  lobe  near 
the  root,  where  in  extreme  cases  air-spaces  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg  may  some- 
times be  found.  Microscopically  there  is  seen  atrophy  of  the  alveolar  walla, 
by  which  is  produced  a  coalescence  of  neighboring  air-cells.  In  this  proeoes 
the  capillary  network  disappears  before  the  walls  are  completely  atrophied. 
The  loss  of  the  elastic  tissue  ia  a  special  feature.  It  is  stated,  indeed,  that  in 
certain  cases  there  is  a  congenital  defect  in  the  development  of  this  tissue. 
The  epithelium  of  the  air-cells  undergoes  a  fatty  change,  but  the  large  dis- 
tended air-spaces  retnin  a  pavement  layer. 

The  bronchi  show  important  changes.  In  the  larger  tubes  the  mucous 
membrane  may  be  rough  and  thickened  from  chronic  bronchitis;  often  the 
longitudinal  lines  of  submucous  elastic  tissue  stand  out  prominently.  In  the 
advanced  cases  many  of  the  smaller  tubes  are  dilated,  particularly  when, 
in  addition  to  emphysema,  there  are  peri-bronchial  fibroid  changes.  Bron- 
chiectasis is  not,  however,  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  emphysema,  but, 
as  Laennec  remarks,  it  is  diiticult  to  understand  why  it  is  not  more  common. 
Of  associated  morbid  changes  the  most  important  are  found  in  the  heart. 
The  right  chambers  are  dilated  and  hypertrophied,  the  tricuspid  orifice  is 
large,  and  the  valve  segments  are  often  thickened  at  the  edges.  In  advanced 
cases  the  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  general.  The  pulmonary  artery,  and  its 
branches  may  be  wide  and  show  marked  atheromatous  changes. 

The  changes  in  the  other  organs  are  those  commonly  associated  with  pro- 
longed venous  congestion.  Pneumothorax  may  follow  the  rupture  of  an  em- 
physematous bleb. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  may  be  tolerably  advanced  before  any  special 
symptoms  occur.  A  child,  for  instance,  may  be  somewhat  short  of  breath  on 
going  up-stairs  or  may  be  unable  to  run  and  play  as  other  children  without 
great  discomfort;  or,  perhaps,  has  attacks  of  slight  lividity.  Doubtless  much 
depends  upon  the  completeness  of  cardiac  compensation.  When  this  is  per- 
fect, there  may  be  no  special  interruption  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  and, 
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except  with  violent  exertion,  there  is  no  interference  with  the  aeration  of  the 
blood.  In  well-marked  caBes  the  following  are  the  most  important  symptoms : 
Dyspnaa,  which  may  be  felt  only  on  slight  exertion,  or  may  be  persistent,  and 
aggravated  by  intercurrent  attacks  of  bronchitis.  The  respirationa  are  often 
harsh  and  wheezy,  and  expiration  is  distinctly  prolonged. 

Cyanosis  of  an  extreme  grade  is  more  common  in  emphysema  than  in 
other  affections  with  the  exception  of  congenital  heart-disease.  So  far  as  I 
know  it  is  the  only  diseaee  in  which  a  patient  may  be  able  to  go  about  and 
even  to  walk  into  the  hospital  or  consulting-room  with  a  lividity  of  startling 
intensity.  The  contrast  between  the  extreme  cyanosis  and  the  comparative 
comfort  of  the  patient  is  very  striking.  In  other  affections  of  the  heart  and 
lungs  associated  with  a  similar  degree  of  cyanosis  the  patient  is  invariably  in 
bed  and  usually  in  a  state  of  orthopnoea.  One  condition  must  be  here  referred 
to,  viz.,  the  extraordinary  cyanosis  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  aniline  products, 
■which  is  in  most  part  due  to  the  conversion  of  the  htemoglobin  into  methffirao- 
globin. 

Bronchitis  with  associated  cough  is  a  frequent  a}Tnptom  and  often  the 
direct  cause  of  the  pulmonary  distress.  The  contrast  between  emphysematous 
patients  in  the  winter  and  summer  is  marked  in  this  respect.  In  the  latter 
they  may  be  comfortable  and  able  to  attend  to  their  work,  but  with  the  cold 
and  changeable  weather  they  are  laid  up  with  attacks  of  bronchitis.  Finally, 
in  fact,  the  two  conditions  become  inseparable  and  the  patient  has  persistently 
more  or  less  cough.  The  acute  bronchitis  may  produce  attacks  not  unlike 
asthma.  In  some  instances  this  is  true  spasmodic  asthma,  with  which  emphy- 
sema is  frequently  associated. 

As  age  advances,  and  with  successive  attacks  of  bronchitis,  the  condition 
grows  slowly  worse.  In  hospital  practice  it  is  common  to  admit  patients  over 
sixty  with  well  marked  signs  of  advanced  emphysema.  The  affection  can 
generally  be  told  at  a  glance — the  rounded  shoulders,  barrel  chest,  the  thin 
yet  oftentimes  muscular  form,  and  sometimes,  I  think,  a  very  characteristic 
facial  expressioD. 

There  is  another  group  of  younger  patients  from  twenty-five  to  forty  years 
of  age  who,  winter  after  winter,  have  attacks  of  intense  cyanosis  in  conse- 
quence of  an  aggravated  bronchial  catarrh.  On  inquiry  we  find  that  these 
patients  have  been  short-breathed  from  infancy,  and  they  belong  to  a  category 
in  which  there  has  been  a  primary  defect  of  structure  in  the  lung  tissue. 

Physical  Sicks. — Inspection. — The  thorax  is  markedly  altered  in  shape; 
the  antero-postcrior  diameter  is  increased  and  may  be  even  greater  than  the 
lateral,  eo  that  the  chest  is  barrel-shaped.  The  appearance  is  somewhat  as  if 
the  choFt  was  in  a  permanent  inspiratory  position.  The  sternum  and  costal 
cartiiaf>c8  are  prominent.  The  lower  zone  of  the  thorax  looks  large  and  the 
intercostal  spaces  are  much  widened,  particularly  in  the  hypochondriac 
regions.  The  sternal  fossa  is  deep,  the  clavicles  stand  out  with  great  promi- 
nence, and  the  neck  looks  shortened  from  the  elevation  of  the  thorax  and  the 
sternum,  A  zone  of  dilated  venules  may  bo  seen  along  the  line  of  attachment 
of  tne  diaphragm.  'ITiough  this  ie  common  in  emphysema,  it  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  it  or  indeed  to  any  fl|>cciHl  affection. 

The  curve  of  the  spine  is  increased  and  the  back  is  remaricably  rounded, 
BO  that  the  ecapulte  seem  to  be  almost  horizontal.     Mensuration  shows  the 
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rounded  form  of  the  cheat  and  the  very  slight  expaosion  on  deep  inspiration. 
The  respiratory  movements,  w)iich  may  look  energetic  and  forcible,  exercise 
little  or  no  influence.  The  chest  does  not  expand,  but  there  is  a  general  ele- 
vation. The  inspiratory  effort  is  short  and  quick;  the  expiratory  movement 
is  prolonged.  There  may  be  retraction  instead  of  distention  in  the  upper 
abdominal  region  during  inspiration,  and  there  is  sometimes  seen  a  transverse 
ciin'e  crossing  the  abdomen  at  the  Itvel  of  the  twelfth  rib.  The  apex  beat  of 
the  heart  is  not  visible,  and  there  is  usually  marked  pulsation  in  the  epigastric 
region.     The  cervical  veins  sland  out  prominently  and  may  pulsate. 

Palpation. — The  voca!  fremitus  is  somewhat  enfeebled  but  not  lost.  The 
apex  beat  can  rarely  be  felt.  There  is  a  marked  shock  in  the  lower  sternal 
region  and  very  distinct  pulsation  in  the  epigastrium.  Percussion  gives 
greatly  increased  resonance,  full  and  drum-like — what  is  sometimes  called 
hyper  resonance.  The  note  is  not  often  distinctly  tympanitic  in  quality.  The 
percussion  note  is  greatly  extended,  the  heart  dulncss  may  be  obliterated,  the 
upper  limit  of  liver  dulnesa  is  greatly  lowered,  and  the  resonance  may  extend 
to  the  costal  margin.  Behind,  n  clear  percussion  note  extends  to  a  much  lower 
level  than  normal.    Tbe  level  ot  splenic  dulness,  too,  may  be  lowered. 

On  auscultation  the  breath-sounds  are  usually  enfeebled  and  may  be 
masked  by  bronchitic  rales.  The  most  characteristic  feature  is  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  expiration,  and  the  normal  ratio  may  be  reversed — 4  to  1  instead  of 
1  to  4.  It  is  often  wheezy  and  harsh  and  associated  with  coarse  rJLles  and 
sibilant  rhonchi.  It  is  said  that  in  interstitial  emphysema  there  may  be  a 
friction  sound  heard,  not  unlike  that  of  pleurisy.  The  heart-sounds  are  usu- 
ally feeble  but  clear;  in  advanced  cases,  when  there  is  marked  cyanosis,  a 
tricuspid  regurgitant  murmur  may  be  heard.  Accentuation  of  the  pulmonary 
second  sound  may  be  present. 

Course. — The  course  of  the  disease  is  slow  but'  progressive,  the  recurriDg- 
attacks  of  bronchitis  aggravating  the  condition.  Death  may  occur  from  inter- 
current pneumonia,  either  lobar  or  lobular,  and  dropsy  may  supervene  from 
cardiac  failure.  Occasionally  death  results  from  overdi  stent  ion  of  the  heart, 
with  extreme  cyanosis.  Duckworth  has  called  attention  to  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  fatal  htemorrhage  in  emphysema.  In  an  old  emphysematous 
patient  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  death  followed  the  erosion  of  a  main 
branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  by  an  ulcer  near  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea. 

Treatment. — Practically,  the  measures  mentioned  in  connection  with 
bronchitis  should  be  employed.  In  children  with  asthma  and  emphysema  the 
nose  should  be  carefully  examined.  No  remedy  is  known  which  has  any  influ- 
ence over  the  progroFS  of  the  condition  itself.  Bronchitis  is  the  great  danger 
of  these  patients,  and  therefore  when  possible  they  should  live  in  an  equable 
climate.  They  do  well  in  southern  California  and  in  Egypt.  In  consequence 
iif  the  venous  engorgement  they  are  liable  to  gastric  and  intestinal  disturbance, 
and  it  is  particularly  important  to  keep  the  bowels  regulated  and  to  avoid 
flatulency,  which  often  seriously  aggravates  the  dvspmea.  Patients  who  come 
into  the  hospital  in  a  state  of  urgent  dyspntra  and  liviHitv,  with  great  en- 
gorgement of  the  veins,  particularly  if  they  are  young  and  vigorous,  should 
be  bled  freely.  Inhalation  of  o.xygcn  may  lie  used.  Strychnine  will  be  found 
specially  useful,  and  breathing  exercises  are  sometimes  helpful.     Breathing 
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of  compressed  air  in  a  pneumatic  cabinet  gives  temporary  relief.  Resection 
of  the  first  costal  cartilage  or  of  the  first  three  cartilages  on  either  side  has 
been  practiced  (Freund's  operation).  It  is  not  likely  to  be  of  any  benefit  in 
the  aged  in  whom  the  condition  is  established,  but  in  a  special  group  in  the 
young  in  which  the  primary  trouble  appears  to  be  in  the  cartilages — what  has 
been  called  Freund's  Disease — the  operation  may  be  practiced  and  good  results 
have  followed. 

3.    ATROPHIC   EMPHYSEMA 

A  senile  change,  called  by  Sir  William  Jenner  small-lunged  emphysema,  is 
really  a  primary  atrophy  of  the  lung,  coming  on  in  advanced  life,  and  scarcely 
constitutes  a  special  affection.  It  occurs  in  "withered-looking  old  persons" 
who  may  perhaps  have  had  a  winter  cough  and  shortness  of  breath  for  years. 
In  striking  contrast  to  the  essential  hypertrophic  emphysema,  the  chest  is 
small  and  the  ribs  obliquely  placed.  The  thoracic  muscles  are  usually  atro- 
phied. The  lung  presents  a  remarkable  appearance,  being  converted  into  a 
series  of  large  vesicles,  on  the  walls  of  which  the  remnants  of  air-cells  may 
be  seen. 

4.     ACUTE   VESICULAR   EMPHYSEMA 

When  death  occurs  from  bronchitis  of  the  smaller  tubes,  when  strong 
inspiratory  efforts  have  been  made,  the  lungs  are  large  in  volume  and  the  air- 
cells  are  much  distended.  Clinically,  this  condition  may  occur  rapidly  in 
cases  of  cardiac  asthma  and  angina  pectoris.  The  area  of  pulmonary  reso- 
nance is  much  increased,  and  on  auscultation  there  are  heard  everywhere 
piping  r&les  and  prolonged  expiration.  A  similar  condition  may  follow  pres- 
sure on  the  vagi. 

5.     INTERSTITIAL    EMPHYSEMA 

Beads  of  air  are  seen  in  the  interlobular  and  snbplenral  tissue,  sometimes 
forming  large  bullte  beneath  the  pleura.  A  rare  event  is  rupture  close  to  the 
root  of  the  lung,  and  the  passage  of  air  along  the  trachea  into  the  subcuta- 
neous tissues  of  the  neck.  After  tracheotomy  just  the  reverse  may  occur  and 
the  air  may  pass  from  the  tracheotomy  wound  along  the  windpipe  and  bnmchi 
and  appear  beneath  the  surface  of  the  pleura.  From  this  interstitial  emphy- 
sema spontaneous  pneumothorax  may  arise  in  healthy  persons. 


V.    GANOBENE   OF  THE   LUNO 

Etiolo^. — Gangrene  of  the  lung  is  not  an  affection  per  se,  but  occurs  in 
a  variety  of  conditions  when  necrotic  areas  undergo  putrefaction.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  why  sphacelus  should  occur  in  one  case  and  not  in  another,  as 
the  germs  of  putrefaction  are  always  in  the  air-passages,  and  yet  necrotic 
territories  rarely  become  gangrenous.  Total  obstruction  of  a  pulmonary 
artery,  as  a  rule,  causes  infarction,  and  the  area  shut  off  does  not  often,  though 
it  may,  sphacelate.  Another  factor  would  seem  to  be  necessary — probably  a 
lowered  tissue  resistance,  the  result  of  general  or  local  causes.  It  is  met 
with  (1)  as  a  sequence  of  lobar  pneumonia.    This  rarely  occurs  in  a  previously 
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healthy  pereon — more  cominoDly  in  the  debilitated  or  in  the  diahetic  subject, 
(2)  Gangrene  is  very  prone  to  follow  the  aspiration  pneumonia,  since  the 
foreign  particles  rapidly  undergo  putrefactive  changes.  Of  a  similar  nature 
are  the  cases  of  gangrene  due  to  perforation  of  cancer  of  the  cesophagus  into 
the  luDg  or  into  the  bronchus.  (3)  The  putrid  contents  of  a  bronchiectatic, 
more  commonly  of  a  tuherculous,  cavity  may  excite  gangrene  in  the  neighbor- 
ing tissues.  'Hie  pressure  bronchiectasis  following  aneurism  or  tumor  may 
lead  to  extensive  sloughing.  (4)  Gangrene  may  follow  sim])le  embolism  of 
the  pulmonary  artery.  More  commonly,  however,  the  emholus  ia  derived  from 
a  part  which  is  mortified  or  comes  from  a  focus  of  bone  disease.  In  typhus 
and  in  typhoid  fever  gangrene  of  the  lung  may  follow  thrombosis  of  one  of 
the  larger  hranches  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  A  case  occurred  in  my  wards 
in  October,  1897,  in  connection  with  a  typhoid  septicfemia.  Typhoid  bacilli 
were  isolated  from  the  lung.  Lastly,  gangrene  of  the  lung  may  occur  in  con- 
ditions of  debility  during  convalescence  from  protracted  fever — occasionally, 
indeed,  without  our  being  a^le  to  assign  any  reasonable  cause. 

Horbid  Anatomy, — Laennec,  who  iirat  accurately  described  pulmonary 
gangrene,  recognized  a  diffuse  and  a  circumscribed  form.  The  former,  though 
rare,  ie  sometimes  seen  in  connection  with  pneumonia,  more  rarely  after 
obliteration  of  a  large  branch  of  the  pulmonary  arter)'.  It  may  involve  the 
greater  part  of  a  lobe,  and  the  lung  tissue  is  converted  into  a  horribly  offensive 
greenish-black  mass,  torn  and  ragged  in  the  centre.  In  the  circumscribed 
form  there  is  well-marked  limitation  between  the  gangrenous  area  and  the 
surrounding  tissue.  The  focus  may  be  single  or  there  may  be  two  or  more. 
The  lower  lobe  is  more  commonly  affected  than  the  upper,  and  the  peripheral 
more  than  the  central  portion  of  the  lung.  A  gangrenous  area  is  at  first 
uniformly  greenish  brown  in  color;  but  softening  rapidly  takes  place  with 
the  formation  of  a  cavity  with  shreddy,  irregular  walls  and  a  greenish, 
offensive  fluid.  The  lung  tissue  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  shows  a  zone 
of  deep  congestion,  often  consolidation,  and  outside  this  an  intense  oedema. 
In  the  embolic  cases  the  plugged  artery  can  sometimes  be  found.  When  rap- 
idly extending,  vessels  may  he  opened  and  a  copious  hiemorrhage  ensue.  Per- 
foration of  the  pleura  is  not  uncommon.  The  irritating  decomposing  material  . 
usually  excites  the  most  intense  bronchitis.  Embolic  processes  are  not  infre- 
quent. There  is  a  remarkable  association  in  some  eaaea  between  circumscribed 
gangrene  of  the  lung  and  abscess  of  the  brain.  It  has  been  referred  to  under 
the  section  on  bronchiectasis. 

Symptonu  and  Course. — Usually  definite  symptoms  of  local  pulmonary 
disease  precede  the  characteristic  features  of  gangrene.  These,  of  course,  are 
very  varied,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  trouble.  The  sputum  is  very  char- 
acteristic. It  is  intensely  fetid — usually  profuse — and,  if  expectorated  into 
a  conical  glass,  separates  into  three  layers — a  greenish  brown,  heavy  sediment; 
an  intervening  thin  liquid,  which  sometimes  has  a  greenish  or  a  brownish  tint ; 
and,  on  top,  a  thick,  frothy  layer.  Spread  on  a  glass  plate,  the  shreddy  debris 
of  lung  tissue  can  readily  be  picked  out.  Even  large  fragments  of  lung  may 
be  coughed  up.  Robertson,  of  Onancock,  Va.,  sent  me  one  several  centimetres 
in  length,  which  had  been  expectorated  by  a  lad  of  eighteen,  who  had  severe 
gangrene  and  recovered.  Microscopically,  elastic  fibres  are  found  in  abun- 
dance, vith  granular  matter,  pigment  grains,  fatty  cryetAls,  bacteria,  and 
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leptothrix.  It  is  statod  that  elastic  tissue  ia  sometinies  abaent,  but  T  have 
never  met  with  such  an  instance.  The  peculiar  plugs  of  Bputuni  which  occur 
in  bronchiectasis  are  not  found.  Blood  ie  often  present,  and,  as  a  rule,  is 
much  altered.  The  sputum  has,  in  a  majority  of  the  eases,  an  intensely  fetid 
odor,  which  is  communicated  to  the  breath  and  may  permeate  the  entire  rooii.. 
It  is  much  more  offensive  than  in  fetid  bronchitis  or  in  abscess  of  the  lung. 
The  fetor  is  particularly  marked  when  there  is  free  communication  between 
the  gangrenons  cavities  and  the  bronchi.  On  several  occasions  T  have  found, 
post  mortem,  localized  ^ngrone,  which  had  been  unsuspected  during  life, 
and  in  which  there  had  been  no  fetor  of  the  breath. 

The  physical  signs,  when  extensive  destruction  has  occurred,  are  those 
of  cavity,  but  the  limited  circumscribed  areas  may  be  difficult  to  detect. 
Bronchitis  is  always  present.     The  X-ray  examination  may  aid  in  diagnosis. 

Among  the  general  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  fever,  usually  of  moderate 
grade;  the  pulse  is  rapid,  and  very  often  the  constitutional  depression  is 
severe.  But  the  only  special  features  indicative  of  gangrene  are  the  sputum 
and  the  fetor  of  the  breath.  The  patient  generally  sinks  from  exhaustion. 
Fatal  hemorrhage  may  ensue. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  gangrene  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  indi- 
cations, of  course,  are  to  disinfect  the  gangrenous  area,  but  this  is  often  impos- 
sible. An  antiseptic  spray  of  carbolic  acid  may  be  employed.-  A  good  plan 
is  for  the  patient  to  use  over  the  mouth  and  nose  an  inhaler,  which  may  be 
charged  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  with  guaiacol;  the  latter  drug  has 
also  been  used  hypodermically,  with,  it  is  said,  happy  results  in  removing  the 
odor.  If  the  signs  of  cavity  are  distinct  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  cleanse 
it  by  direct  injections  of  an  antiseptic  solution.  If  the  patient's  condition  is 
good  and  the  gangrenous  region  can  he  localized,  surgical  interference  may  be 
indicated.  Successful  cases  have  been  reported.  The  general  condition  of 
the  patient  is  always  such  as  to  demand  the  greatest  care  in  the  matter  of 
diet  and  nursing. 

VI.    ABSCESS   OF   THE   LUNQ 

Etiology. — Suppuration  occurs  in  the  lung  under  the  following  condi- 
tions: (1)  Aa  a  sequence  of  inflammation,  either  lobar  or  lobular.  Apart 
from  the  purulent  infiltration  this  is  unquestionably  rare,  and  even  in  lobar 
pneumonia  the  abscesses  are  of  small  size  and  usually  involve,  as  Addison 
remarked,  several  points  at  the  same  time.  On  the  other  hand,  abscess  for- 
mation ia  extremely  frequent  in  the  deglutition  and  aspiration  forma  of  lobular 
pneumonia.  After  wounds  of  the  neck  or  opcrationa  upon  the  throat,  in  sup- 
purative diseaae  of  the  nose  or  larynx,  occasionally  even  of  the  ear  (Volk- 
mann),  infective  particles  reach  the  bronchial  tiibes  by  aspiration  and  excite 
an  intense  inflammation  which  often  ends  in  abscess.  Cancer  of  the  oesopha- 
gus, perforating  the  root  of  the  lung  or  into  the  bronchi,  may  produce 
extensive  suppuration.  The  abaccssea  vary  in  size  from  a  walnut  to  an  orange, 
and  have  ragged  and  irregular  walla,  and  purulent,  sometimes  necrotic,  eon- 
tents. 

(2)  Embolic,  so-called  metastatic,  abpcesses,  the  result  of  infective  emboli, 
are  e-ttremely  common  in  pytemia.    They  may  be  numerous  and  present  very 
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definite  characters.  As  a  rule  they  are  superficial,  beneath  the  pleura,  and 
often  wedge-shaped.  At  firet  firm,  grayish  red  in  color,  and  Gurrounded  by  a 
zone  of  intense  hypenemia,  suppuration  soon  follows  with  the  formation  of  a 
definite  abscegg.  The  pleura  is  usually  covered  with  greenish  lymph,  and  per- 
foration BOmetimea  takea  place  with  the  production  of  pneumothorax. 

(3)  Perforation  of  the  lung  from  without,  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies, 
and,  in  the  right  lung,  perforation  from  abscess  of  the  liver  or  a  suppurating 
echinoeoceus  cyst  are  occasionally  causes  of  pulmonary  abscess. 

(4)  Suppurative  processes  play  an  important  part  in  chronic  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  many  of  the  symptoms  of  which  are  due  to  them, 

Symptonu.— Abscess  following  pneumonia  is  easily  recognized  by  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  general  symptoms  and  by  the  physical  signs  of  cavity  and  the 
characters  of  the  expectoration.  Embolic  abscesses  can  not  often  be  recog- 
nized, and  the  local  symptoms  are  generally  masked  in  the  general  pyemic 
manifestations.  The  character  of  the  sputum  is  of  great  importance  in  de- 
termining the  presence  of  al)sces8.  The  odor  is  offensive,  yet  it  rarely  has 
the  horrible  fetor  of  gangrene  or  of  putrid  bronchitis.  In  the  pus  fragments 
of  lung  tissue  can  be  seen,  and  the  elastic  tissue  may  be  very  abundant.  The 
presence  of  this  with  the  physical  signs  rarely  loaves  any  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  trouble.  Embolic  cases  usually  run  a  fatal  course.  Eecovery 
occasionally  occurs  after  pneumonia.  In  a  case  following  typhoid  fever  which 
1  saw  at  the  Garfield  Hos]iital  Kerr  removed  two  ribs  and  found  free  in  the 
pus  of  a  hx'niizt'd  empyema  a  sequeKterwl  piece  of  lung,  the  size  of  tlie  palm 
of  tile  hand,  which  had  sloughed  off  from  the  lower  lobe.  The  patient  made 
a  good  recovery. 

Medicinal  treatment  is  of  little  avail  in  abscess  of  the  lung.  When  wdl 
defined  and  superficial,  an  attempt  should  always  be  made  to  open  and  drain 
it.    A  number  of  successful  cases  have  already  been  treated  in  this  way. 


Vn.    MEW  GROWTHS  IN  THE  LUNOS 

Etiolo^  and  Korbid  Anatomj. — While  primary  tumors  arc  rare,  second-^ 
ary  growths  are  not  uncommon.  Carcinoma  is  the  most  common  primary' 
form.    Endothelium  and  sarcoma  are  less  frequently  met  with. 

Tatietiea. — The  following  groups  may  be  recognized: 

(a)  ActTE  GALLOPING  PLEuno-PKEUMONic  FORM,  with  a  Very  rapid  course 
— dyspnoea,  cough,  aspbysia,  rapid  emaciation  and  death  in  from  six  to  twelve 
weeks.  Most  of  these  cases  are  secondary,  sometimes  to  unrecognized  disease 
elsewhere,  but  there  are  instances  of  the  primary  disease  of  this  type.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  cobalt  miners  of  Sehnecberg  are  very  -liable  to  a  primary 
carcinoma  of  the  lung  which  may  run  this  acute  course." 

(6)  Chronic  pleuro-pulmonaby  cahcinoma,  of  which  there  are  several 
types: 

(1)  Broncho-pulmonary  Form. — This,  the  most  typical  variety,  begins 
with  bronchial  syiiiptonis,  bloody  sputum,  loss  of  weight  and  strength,  and 
amemia.  The  physical  signs  may  be  suggestive  of  tuberculosis,  but  the  earliest 
indications  are  usually  at  the  root  of  the  lung.  Later  there  may  be  cavity 
formation,  with  a  brnnchicctatic  type  of  sputum.    Tubercle  bacilli  are  absent 
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and  there  may  be  very  large  round  cells  with  many  fatty  granules,  represent- 
ing degenerate  cancer  cellB.  The  X-ray  picture  is  not  distiDctive  end  the 
cases  are  usually  taken  for  tuberculosis. 

(2)  Mediastinal  Type. — Quite  early  in  this  form  the  glands  become  in- 
volved, increase  rapidly,  compress  the  adjoining  structures  and  the  type  of  the 
disease  is  that  of  a  mediastinal  tumor  with  ite  dominant  pressure  aymptoms. 

(3)  Pleuritic  Type. — llie  earliest  and  dominant  symptoms  are  at  the 
back  with  pleuritic  pain,  cough,  friction,  progressive  effusion,  and  ahortneea 
of  breath.  On  tapping,  the  effusion  is  usually  bloody,  though  I  have  known  it 
at  first  to  be  clear.  In  other  instances  the  pleura  is  early  involved  with  rapid 
extension,  but  no  effusion.  There  may  be  little  or  no  cough,  and  very  slight 
dyapnaa,  with  progressive  weakness,  emaciation,  and  anemia  as  the  chief 
features.  Subcutaneous  nodules  may  occur  along  the  ribs,  with  involvement 
of  both  cervical  and  axillary  glands. 

From  the  standpoint  of  treatment  not  much  is  to  be  expected.  The  new 
surgical  technique  has  made  the  thoracic  cavity  accessible,  and  it  is  quite  pos* 
sible  that  early  explorations  may  become  common  in  doubtful  cases.  In  a  few 
instances  carcinoma  of  the  lung  has  been  operated  upon;  in  Lenhart^  case 
the  patient  remained  well  for  a  year,  and  died  two  and  a  half  years-  after 
operation. 

E.    DISEASES   OF   THE   PLEURA 

L    AOTTTE  PLEinUST 

Anatomically,  the  cases  may  be  divided  into  dry  or  adhesive  pleurisy  and 
pleurisy  with  effusion.  Another  classification  is  into  primary  or  secondary 
forms.     According  to  the  course  of  the  disease,  a  division  may  be  made  into 

acute  and  chronic  pleurisy,  and  as  it  is  impossible,  at  present,  to  group  the 
various  forms  etiologically,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  division.  The 
following  forms  of  acute  pleurisy  may  be  considered : 

1.    PIBEINOUS   OR  PLASTIC  PLEUBIBT 

In  this  the  pleural  membrane  is  covered  by  a  sheeting  of  lymph  of  variable 
thickness,  which  gives  it  a  turbid,  granular  appearance,  or  the  fibrin  may 
exist  in  distinct  layers.  It  occurs  (1)  as  an  independent  affection,  following 
cold  or  exposure.  This  form  of  acute  plastic  pleurisy  without  fluid  exudate 
is  not  common  in  perfectly  healthy  individuals.  Cases  are  met  with,  however, 
in  which  the  disease  sets  in  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  pain  in  the  side  and 
slight  fever,  and  there  arc  the  physical  signs  of  pleurisy  as  indicated  by  the 
friction.  After  persisting  for  a  few  days,  the  friction  murmur  disappears  and 
no  exudation  occurs.  Union  takes  place  between  the  membranes,  and  pos-'ibly 
the  pleuritic  adhesions  which  are  found  in  such  a  large  percentage  of  all  bodii-a 
examined  after  death  originate  in  these  slight  fibrinous  pleurisies. 

Fibrinous  pleurisy  occurs  (2)  us  a  secondary  process  in  acute  diseases  of 
the  lung,  such  as  pneumonia,  which  is  always  accompanied  by  a  certain 
amount  of  pleurisy,  usually  of  this  form.  Cancer,  abscess,  and  gangrene  also 
cause  plastic  pleurisy  when  the  surface  of  the  lung  becomes  involved.    This 
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condition  is  specially  a§Boc!ated  in  a  large  number  of  cases  with  tuberculosis. 
Pleural  pain,  stitch  in  the  side,  and  a  dry  cough,  with  marked  friction  sounds 
on  auscultation,  are  the  initial  phenomena  in  many  instances  of  phthisis.  The 
signs  are  usually  basic. 

2.    8EE0-PIBRIN0U9  PLEURISY 

In  a  majority  of  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  pleura  there  is,  with  the 
fibrin,  a  variable  amount  of  fluid  exudate,  which  produces  the  condition  known 
as  pleurisy  with  effusion. 

Etiology. — Of  194  cases  in  fifteen  years  in  my  wards,  there  were  161  males 
and  33  females.  Under  twenty  years  of  age  there  were  20  patients;  18  were 
over  sixty  years  of  age.  The  greatest  number  was  in  the  fifth  decade,  59. 
Cold  acts  as  a  predispoeiDg  agent,  which  permits  the  action  of  various  micro- 
organisms. We  have  not  yet,  however,  brought  all  the  acute  pleurisies  into 
the  category  of  microbic  affections,  and  the  fact  remains  that  pleurisy  does 
follow  with  great  rapidity  a  sudden  wetting  or  a  chill.  A  majority  of  the 
cases  are  tuberculous.  TTiis  view  is  based  upon:  (1)  Post  mortem  evidence. 
Tubercles  have  been  found  in  acute  cases,  thought  to  have  been  rheumatic  or 
due  to  cold.  (2)  The  not  infrequent  presence  of  tuberculous  lesions,  often 
latent,  in  the  lung  or  elsewhere.  (3)  The  character  of  the  exudate.  If  coagu- 
lated and  the  coagulum  digested  and  ccntrifugalized  (Inoscopy),  tubercle 
bacilli  are  frequently  found.  Injected  Into  a  guinea  pig,  in  amounts  of  15 
c.  e.  or  more,  tuberculosis  followed  in  62  per  cent.  (Eichhorat).  The  cyto- 
diagnoeie  shows  that  as  in  other  tuberculous  exudates  the  mono-nuclear  leuco- 
cytes predominate.  (4^  The  tuberculin  reaction  is  given  in  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  cases.  (5)  The  subsequent  history.  Of  90  cases  of  acute 
pleurisy  which  had  been  under  the  observation  of  H.  I.  Bowditch  between 
1849  and  1879,  3S  died  of  or  had  phthisis.  Among  130  patients  with  primary 
pleurisy  with  effusion,  followed  for  a  period  of  seven  years  by  Hedges,  40  per 
cent,  became  tuberculous. 

Of  300  uncomplicated  cases  of  pleural  effusion  in  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  followed  by  K.  C.  Cabot,  the  subsequent  history  was  ascertained 
in  221;  followed  five  years  until  death  or  phthisis,  117;  well  after  five 
years,  96. 

In  172  of  the  cases  of  pleurisy  with  effusion  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital Hamman  got  reports  from  88;  of  these  48  were  living  and  well,  30 
later  became  tnbercnlons,  in  2  the  result  was  questionable,  and  8  died  of  other 
diseases.  Twelve  of  the  88  had  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum  while  in  the 
hospital  without  discoverable  pulmonary  lesion;  3  of  the  13  were  living  and 
well;  in  8  the  signs  became  well  marked;  one  died  of  unknown  cause.  Ham- 
man  has  collected  502  cases  (including  the  above)  in  which  the  subsequent 
history  was  sought ;  of  these  167,  29.7  per  cent,  became  tuberculous. 

Bacteriology  of  Aonte  Pleurisy. — From  a  bacteriological  standpoint  we 
may  recognize  three  groups  of  cases,  caused  by  the  tubercle  bacillus,  the  pneu- 
mococcuB,  and  the  streptococcus,  respectively. 

Bacilltig  tuberculosis  is  present  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  ail  cases  of 
primary  or  so-called  idiopathic  pleurisy.  The  exudate  is  usually  sterile  on 
cover  slips  or  in  the  culture  and  inoculation  tests  made  in  the  ordinary  way, 
IB  the  bacilli  are  very  scanty.    It  has  been  demonstrated  clearly  that  a  largs 
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amount  of  the  exudate  must  be  taken  to  make  the  test  complete,  either  in 
cultures  or  in  the  inoculation  of  animals.  Eichhorst  found  that  more  than 
62  per  cent,  were  demoDBtrated  as  tuberculous  when  as  much  as  15  c.  c.  of  the 
exudate  was  inoculated  into  test  animals,  while  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  showed  tuberculosis  when  only  1  c.  c.  of  the  exudate  was  used.  This  is  a 
point  to  which  observers  should  paj'  very  special  attention.  Ijc  Damany  has 
demonstrated  the  tuberculous  character  of  all  but  4  in  55  primary  pleurisies. 
Ke  used  large  quantities  of  the  fluid  for  his  inoculation  experiments. 

"  The  pneumococcus  pleurisy  is  almost  always  secondary  to  a  focus  of 
inflammation  in  the  lung.  It  may,  however,  he  primary.  The  exudate  is 
usually  purulent  and  the  ontlook  is  very  favoralde. 

The  streptococcus  pleurisy  is  the  typical  septic  form  which  may  occur 
either  from  direct  infection  of  the  pleura  through  the  lung  in  broncho-pneu- 
monia, or  in  cases  of  streptococcus  pneumonia;  in  other  instances  it  follows 
infection  of  more  distant  parts.  The  acute  streptococcus  pleurisy  is  the  most 
serious  and  fatal  of  all  forms. 

Among  other  bacteria  which  have  been  found  are  the  staphylococcus, 
Priedlander's  bacillus,  the  typhoid  bacillus,  and  the  diphtheria  bacillus. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — In  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy  the  serous  exudate  is  abun- 
dant and  the  fibrin  is  found  on  the  pleural  surfaces  <ind  scattered  through 
the  fluid  in  the  form  of  flocculi.  The  proportions  of  these  constituents  vary 
a  great  deal.  In  some  instances  there  is  very  little  membranous  fibrin;  in 
others  it  forms  thick,  creamy  layers  and  exists  in  the  dependent  part  of  the 
fluid  as  whitish,  curd-like  masses.  The  fluid  of  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy  is  of 
a  lemon  color,  either  clear  or  slightly  turbid,  depending  on  the  number  of 
formed  elements.  In  some  instances  it  has  a  dark  brown  color.  The  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  fluid  shows  leucocytes,  occasional  swollen  cells, 
which  may  possibly  be  derived  from  the  pleural  endothelium,  shreds  of  fibril- 
lated  fibrin,  and  a  variable  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles.  A  large  number 
of  cells  undergoing  mitotic  division  is  diagnostic  of  malignant  disease.  On 
boiling,  the  fluid  is  found  to  be  rich  in  albumin.  Sometimes  it  coagulates 
spontaneously.  Its  composition  closely  resembles  that  of  blood  serum,  Cho- 
lesterin,  uric  acid,  and  sugar  are  occasionally  found.  The  amount  of  the 
effusion  varies  from  '^  to  4  litres.  Enormous  amounts  are  sometimes 
removed,  188  ounces  in  one  case  (E.  C.  Carter).  The  lung  in  acute  sero- 
flbrinouB  pleurisy  is  more  or  less  compressed.  If  the  exudation  is  limited  the 
lower  lobe  alone  is  atelectatic;  but  in  an  extensive  effusion  which  reaches  to 
the  clavicle  the  entire  lung  will  be  found  lying  close  to  the  spine,  dark  and 
airless,  or  even  bloodless — i.  e.,  camified. 

In  large  exudations  the  adjacent  organs  are  displaced;  the  liver  is  de- 
pressed and  the  heart  dislocated.  With  reference  to  the  position  of  the  heart, 
the  following  statements  may  be  made:  (1)  Even  in  the  most  extensive  left 
sided  exudation  there  is  no  rotation  of  the  apex  of  the  heart,  which  in  no 
case  was  to  the  right  of  the  mid-sternal  line;  (2)  the  relative  position  of  the 
apex  and  base  is  usually  maintained;  in  some  instances  the  apex  is  lifted,  in 
others  the  whole  heart  lies  more  transversely;  (3)  the  right  chambers  of  the 
heart  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  front,  so  that  rthe  displacement  is 
rather  a  definite  dislocation  of  the  mediastinum,  with  the  pericardium,  to  the 
right,  than  any  special  twisting  of  the  heart  itself;  (4)  the  kink  or  twist  in 
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Qie  inferior  vena  cava  described  by  Bartels  was  not  present  in  any  of  my 

CBBeS. 

Syiaptenii. — Prodromes  are  not  mtcommon,  but  the  disease  may  set  in 
abmptly  with  a  chill,  followed  by  fever  and  a  severe  pain  in  the  side.  In 
rery  many  cases,  however,  the  onset  is  insidious,  particularly  in  children  and 
in  elderly  persons.  A  little  dy8pn<£a  on  exertion  and  an  increasing  pallor 
may  be  the  only  features.  Washboum  has  called  attention  to  the  frequency 
with  which  the  pneumocoecus  pleurisy  sets  in  with  the  features  of  pneumonia. 
The  pain  in  the  side  is  the  most  distressing  symptom,  and  is  usually  referred 
to  the  nipple  or  axillary  regions.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
pleuritic  pain  may  be  felt  in  the  abdomen  or  low  down  in  the  hack,  particularly 
when  the  diaphragmatic  surface  of  the  pleura  is  involved.  It  is  lancinating, 
sharp,  and  severe,  and  is  aggravated  by  cough.  At  this  early  stage,  on  aus- 
cultation, sometimes  indeed  on  palpation,  a  diy  friction  rub  can  be  detected. 
The  fever  rarely  rises  so  rapidly  as  in  pneumonia,  and  does  not  reach  the  same 
grade.  A  temperature  of  from  102°  to  103°  F.  is  an  average  pyrexia.  It 
may  drop  to  normal  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days  without  the  appearance  of 
any  definite  change  in  the  physical  signs,  or  it  may  persist  for  several  weeks. 
The  temperature  of  the  affected  is  higher  than  that  of  the  sound  side.  Cough 
is  an  early  symptom  in  acute  pleurisy,  but  is  rarely  so  distressing  or  ao  fre- 
quent as  in  pneumonia.  There  are  instances  in  which  it  is  absent.  The 
expectoration  ia  usually  slight  in  amount,  mucoid  in  character,  and  occa- 
sionally streaked  with  blood. 

At  the  outset  there  may  be  dyspnoea,  due  partly  to  the  fever  and  partly 
to  the  pain  in  the  side.  Later  it  results  from  the  compression  of  the  lung, 
particularly  if  the  exudation  has  taken  place  rapidly.  In  the  cases  with 
very  rapid  ellusion  the  dyspnoea  may  be  very  marked.  When,  however,  the 
iluid  ia  effused  slowly,  one  lung  may  be  entirely  compressed  without  inducing 
shortness  of  breath,  except  on  exertion,  and  the  patient  will  lie  quietly  in  bed 
without  evincing  the  slightest  respiratory  distress.  When  the  effusion  is  large 
the  patient  usually  prefers  to  lie  upon  the  affected  side. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection  shows  some  degree  of  immobility  on  th^ 
affected  side,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  exudation ;  and  in  large  effusions 
an  increase  in  volume,  which  may  appear  to  be  much  more  than  it  realty 
is  as  determined  by  mensuration.  The  intercostal  depressions  are  obliterated. 
In  the  right  aided  effusions  the  apex  beat  may  be  lifted  to  the  fourth  inter- 
apace  or  be  pushed  beyond  the  left  nipple,  or  may  even  be  seen  in  the 
axilla.  When  the  exudation  is  on  the  left  side,  the  heart's  impulse  may  not 
be  visible;  but  if  the  effusion  is  large  it  is  seen  in  the  third  and  fourth 
spaces  on  the  right  side,  and  sometimes  as  far  out  as  the  nipple,  or  even 
beyond  it. 

Palpation  enables  us  more  successfully  to  determine  the  deficient  move- 
ments on  the  affected  side,  and  the  obliteration  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and 
more  accurately  to  define  the  position  of  the  heart's  impulse.  In  simple  sero- 
fibrinous effusion  there  is  rarely  any  isdcma  of  the  chest  walls.  It  is  scarcely 
ever  possible  to  obtain  fluctuation.  Tactile  fremitus  is  greatly  diminished  or 
abolished.  If  the  effusion  is  slight  there  may  be  only  enfoeblement.  The 
absence  of  the  voice  vibrations  in  effusions  of  any  size  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  physical  signs.    In  children  th'-re  may  be  much  effusion  with 
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retention  of  fremitus.  In  rare  cases  the  TibratioDs  may  be  coniiniinicated  to 
the  cheat  walls  through  localized  pleural  adhesiona. 

Mensuration. — With  the  cyrtometer,  if  the  effusion  is  ejcceasive,  a  differ- 
ence of  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  or  even,  in  large  effusions,  an  inch  and 
a  half,  may  be  found  between  the  two  sides.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
fact  that  the  right  side  is  naturally  larger  than  the  left.  With  the  saddle 
tape  the  difference  in  espansion  between  the  two  sides  can  be  conveniently 
measured. 

Percussion. — Early  in  the  disease  there  may  be  no  alteration  iu  the  note, 
but  with  the  gradual  accumulation  of  the  fluid  the  resonance  becomes  de- 
fective, and  finally  gives  place  to  absolute  flatness.  From  day  to  day  the 
gradual  increase  is  height  of  the  fluid  may  be  studied.  In  a  pleuritic  effusion 
rising  to  the  fourth  rib  in  front  the  percussion  signs  are  usually  very  sug- 
gestive. In  the  subclavicular  region  the  attention  is  often  aroused  at  once 
by  a  tympanitic  note,  the  so-called  Skoda's  resonance,  which  is  heard  perhaps 
more  commonly  in  this  situation  with  pleural  effusion  than  in  any  other  con- 
dition. It  shades  insensibly  into  a  flat  note  in  the  lower  mammary  and 
axillary  regions.  Slcoda's  resonance  may  be  obtained  also  behind,  just  above 
the  limit  of  effusion.  The  dulness  has  a  peculiarly  resistant,  wooden  quality, 
differing  from  that  of  pneumonia  and  readily  recognized  by  skilled  fingers. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  when  the  patient  is  in  the  erect  posture  the 
upper  line  of  dulnose  is  not  horizontal,  but  is  higher  behind  than  it  is  in 
front,  forming  a  parabola.  The  curve  marking  the  intersection  of  the  plane 
of  contact  of  lung  and  fluid  with  the  chest  wall  is  known  as  "EUig's  line  of 
flatness,"  which  Garland  has  verified  clinically  and  by  animal  experimentB. 
With  medium-sized  effueiona  this  line  begins  lowest  behind,  advances  upward 
and  forward  in  a  letter-S  curve  to  the  axillary  region,  whence  it  proceeds  in  a 
straight  decline  to  the  sternum.  TTiis  curve  ia  demonstrable  only  when  the 
patient  is  in  the  erect  position.  Grocco,  in  1902,  called  attention  to  the  exist- 
ence in  pleural  effusion  of  a  triangular  area  of  relative  dulness,  along  the 
spine,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  pleurisy,  in  width  from  2  to  5  cm,,  and 
with  the  apex  upward.  It  can  be  demonstrated  in  a  large  majority  of  all 
cases,  particularly  in  the  young  and  in  thin  persons.  It  is  po^bly  due  to  the 
bulging  of  the  mediastinum,  by  the  fluid,  across  the  middle  line,  the  anatomi- 
cal possibility  of  which  has  been  pointed  out  by  Calvert. 

On  the  right  side  the  dulness  passes  without  change  into  that  of  the  liver. 
On  the  left  side  in  the  nipple  line  it  extends  to  and  may  obhterate  Tranbe'a 
semilunar  space.  If  the  effusion  is  moderate,  the  phenomenon  of  movable 
dulness  may  be  obtained  by  marking  carefully,  in  the  sitting  posture,  the 
upper  limit  in  the  mammary  region,  and  then  in  the  recumbent  posture, 
noting  the  change  in  the  height  of  dulness.  This  infallible  sign  of  fluid  can 
not  always  be  obtained.  In  very  copious  exudation  the  dulness  may  reach  the 
clavicle  and  even  extend  beyond  the  sternal  margin  of  the  opposite  side. 

AuscuUation.—F.aT\y  in  the  disease  a  friction  rub  can  usually  he  heard, 
which  disappears  as  the  fluid  accumulates.  It  is  a  to-and-fro  dry  rub,  close 
to  the  ear,  and  has  a  leathery,  creaking  character.  There  is  another  pleural 
friction  sound  which  closely  resembles,  and  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from,  the  fine  crackling  crepitus  of  pneumonia.  This  may  be  heard  at  the 
commencement  of  the  disease,  and  also,  as  pointed  out  in  1844  by  MacDonnell, 
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Sr.,  of  Montreal,  when  the  effusion  hae  receded  and  the  pleural  layers  come 
together  again. 

With  even  a  slight  exudation  there  is  weakened  or  distant  breathing.  Oft*n 
inspiration  and  expiration  are  distinctly  audible,  thougli  distant,  and  have  s 
tubular  quality.  Sometimes  only  a  puffing  tubular  expiration  is  heard,  which 
may  have  a  metallic  or  amphoric  quality-  Loud  resonant  rales  accompanying 
this  may  forcibly  suggest  a  cavity.  These  pseudo-cavernous  signs  are  met 
with  more  frequently  in  children,  and  often  lead  to  error  in  diagnosis.  Above 
the  line  of  dulness  the  breath  eounds  are  usually  harsh  and  exaggerated,  and 
may  have  a  tubular  quality. 

The  vocal  resonance  is  usually  diminished  or  absent.  The  whispered  voice 
is  said  to  be  transmitted  through  a  serous  and  not  through  a  purulent  exudate 
(Baccelli's  sign),  but  this  is  not  always  true.  This  author  advises  direct 
auscultation  in  the  antero-lateral  region  of  the  chest.  There  may,  howevor,  be 
intensification — bronchophony.  The  voice  sometimes  has  a  curious  nasal, 
squeaking  character,  which  was  termed  by  Laennec  trgophony,  from  its  sup- 
posed resemblance  to  the  bleating  of  a  goat.  In  typical  form  this  is  not  com- 
mon, but  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  hear  a  curious  twang-like  quality  in  the 
voice,  particularly  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  scapula. 

In  the  examination  of  the  heart  in  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion  it  is  well 
to  hear  in  mind  that  when  the  apex  of  the  heart  lies  beneath  the  sternum 
there  may  be  no  impulse.  The  determination  of  the  situation  of  the  organ 
may  rest  with  the  position  of  maximum  loudness  of  the  sounds.  Over  the 
displaced  organ  a  systolic  murmur  may  be  heard.  When  the  lappet  of  lung 
over  the  pericardium  is  involved  on  either  side  there  may  be  a  pleuro-peri- 
cardial  friction. 

Blood  Count  in  Plbdral  Effusion. — Emerson  has  looked  over  for  me 
the  histories  of  89  cases  of  acute  pleurisy  with  effusion  in  which  the  blood 
counts  were  made  before  the  temperature  reached  normal.  Only  26  had  a 
leucocytosis  between  10,000  and  15,000;  one  only  above  15,000.  In  12  of  the 
cases  the  count  was  below  5,000. 

The  X-RAY  PICTUBE8  are  of  great  interest  and  of  much  value  in  diagnosis. 
They  have  shown  that  the  effusion  is  not  always  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
chest  with  the  patient  in  the  upright  position,  but  that  it  may  represent  a 
vertical  column  in  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  chest,  compressing  the  lung 
toward  the  spine.  The  effusion  is  not  always  mobile,  but  may  be  fixed 
by  adhesions  in  one  position. 

Coiirse. — The  course  of  acute  eero-fibrinous  pleurisy  is  very  variable. 
After  persisting  for  a  week  or  ten  days  the  fever  subsides,  the  cough  and 
pain  disappear,  and  a  slight  effusion  may  be  quickly  absorbed.  In  cases  in 
which  the  effusion  reaches  as  high  as  the  fourth  rib  recovery  is  usually  slower. 
Many  instances  come  under  observation  for  the  first  time,  after  two  or  three 
weeks'  indisposition,  with  the  fluid  at  a  level  with  the  clavicle.  The  fever 
may  last  from  ten  to  twenty  days  without  exciting  anxiety,  though,  as  a  rule, 
in  ordinary  pleurisy  from  cold,  as  we  say,  the  temperature  in  cases  of  moder- 
ate severity  is  normal  within  eight  or  ten  days.  Left  to  itself,  the  natural 
tendency  is  to  resorption;  but  this  may  take  place  very  slowly.  With  the 
absorption  of  the  fluid  there  is  a  redux-friction  crepitus,  either  leathery  and 
creaking  or  crackling  and  r4Ie-Iike,  and  for  mouths,  or  even  longer,  the 
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"  defective  resonance  and  feeble  breathing  are  heard  at  the  baae.  Rare  modes 
of  termination  are  perforation  and  discharge  through  tbe  lung,  and  externally 
through  the  chest  wall,  exam[deB  of  which  have  been  recorded  by  Sahli. 

The  jramediate  prognosiB  in  pleurisy  with  effusion  is  good.  Of  320  cases 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  only  6.1  per  cent,  died  before  leaving  the  hos- 
pital (Hedges). 

A  sero-fibrinous  exudate  may  peretst  for  months  without  change,  particu- 
larly in  tuberculous  cases,  and  will  sometimes  reaccumulate  after  aspiration 
and  resist  all  treatment.  After  persistence  for  more  than  twelve  months, 
in  spite  of  repeated  tapping,  a  serous  effusion  was  cured  by  incision  without 
deformity  of  the  chest  (S.  West).  When  one  pleura  is  full  and  the  heart 
is  greatly  dislocated,  the  condition,  although  in  a  majority  of  caaes  producing 
remarkably  little  disturbance,  is  not  without  risk. 

.    3.    PUEULENT  PLEUiBIST 
(Empyema) 

'Etiology. — Pub  in  the  pleura  is  due  to  (a)  infection  from  within,  as  a 
mle  directly  from  a  patch  of  pneumonia  or  a  septic  focus  due  to  the  pneumo- 
C0CC113  or  the  pus  organisms,  in  some  cases  a  tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia ; 
(6)  involvement  from  without,  as  in  fracture  of  a  rib,  penetrating  wound, 
disease  of  oesophagus,  etc. 

It  frequently  follows  the  infectious  diseases,  particularly  scarlet  fever.  It 
is  very  often  latent,  and  due  to  undiscovered  foci  of  lobar  or  lobular  pneu- 
monia. It  is  common  in  children,  more  in  boys  than  in  girls,  and  between 
the  ages  of  one  and  five  and  eight  and  nine. 

Tbe  pneumococcuB  is  tbe  most  common  organism,  then  the  ordinary  p«s 
organisms  and  the  tubercle  bacilli.  Tbe  pneumococcus  has  been  found  and  in 
rare  cases  the  influenza  bacillus,  and  even  psorosperms. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — On  opening  an  empyema  post  mortem  we  nsnally  find 
that  the  effusion  has  separated  into  a  dear,  greenish  yellow  serum  above  and 
the  thick,  cream-like  pus  below.  The  fluid  may  be  scarcely  more  than  turhid, 
with  flocculi  of  6brin  through  it.  In  the  pneumococcus  empyema  the  pus  is 
usually  thick  and  creamy.  It  usually  has  a  heavy,  sweetish  odor,  but  in  some 
instances — particularly  those  following  wounds — it  is  fetid.  In  cases  of  gan- 
grene of  the  lung  or  pleura  the  pus  has  a  horribly  stinking  odor,  Uicroscop- 
ically  it  has  the  characters  of  ordinary  pus.  The  pleural  membranes  are 
greatly  thickencrl,  and  present  a  grayish  white  layer  from  1  to  3  mm.  in 
thickness.  On  the  costal  pleura  there  may  be  erosions,  and  in  old  cases  fis- 
tulous communications  are  common.  The  lung  may  be  compressed  to  a  veiy 
small  limit,  and  the  visceral  pleura  also  may  show  perforations. 

Symptoms,^ — Purulent  pleurisy  may  begin  abruptly,  with  the  symptoms 
already  described.  More  frequently  it  comes  on  insidiously  in  the  course  of 
other  diseases  or  follows  an  ordinary  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy.  There  may  be  no 
pain  in  the  chest,  very  little  cough,  and  no  dyspncea,  unless  the  side  is  very 
full.  Symptoms  of  septic  infection  are  rarely  wanting.  If  in  a  child,  there 
is  a  gradually  developing  pallor  and  weakness;  sweats  occur,  and  there  is 
irregular  fever.     A  cough  is  by   no  means  constant.     The  leucoc^rtes  are 
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usually  much  increased;  in  one  fatal  case  they  numbered  115,000  per  cubic 
mjllimetre. 

Physical  SiaM9. — Practically  they  are  those'  already  considered  in  pleu- 
risy with  effusion.  ITiere  are,  however,  one  or  two  additional  poiots  to  be 
mentioned.  In  empyema,  particularly  in  children,  the  disproportion  between 
the  aides  may  be  extreme.  The  intercostal  spaces  may  not  only  be  obliterated, 
but  may  bulge,  Not  infrequently  there  is  cedema  of  the  chest  walls.  The 
network  of  subcutaneous  veins  may  be  very  distinct.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  children  the  breath-sounds  may  be  loud  and  iubular  over  a  purulent 
efFueion  of  considerable  size.  The  dialocation  of  the  heart  and  the  dis- 
placement of  the  liver  are  more  marked  in  empyema  than  in  aero-fibrinous 
effusion — probab}y,  aa  Senator  aoggests,  owing  to  the  greater  weight  of  the 
fluid. 

A  curious  phenomenon  associated  generally  with  empyema,  but  sometimes 
occurring  in  the  sero-flbrinous  exudate,  is  pjUsaling  pleurisy,  iirgt  described 
by  MacDonnell,  Sr.,  of  MontreaL  In  95  cases  collected  by  Sailer  it  was  much 
more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females.  In  38  there  was  a  tumor;  that  is, 
empyema  neceesitatis.  In  all  but  one  case  the  fluid  was  purulent.  Pneumo- 
thorax may  be  present.  There  are  two  groups  of  cases,  the  intrapleural  pul- 
sating pleurisy  and  the  pulsating  empyema  necessitatis,  in  which  there  is  an 
external  putgating  tumor.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  offered  how 
the  heart  impnlBe  is  thus  forcibly  communicated  throiifih  the  effusion. 

Empyema  is  a  chronic  affection,  which  in  a  few  instjinces  terminates 
naturally  in  recovery,  but  a  majority  of  cases,  if  left  alone,  ends  in  death. 
The  following  are  some  modes  of  natural  cure:  (a)  By  absorption  of  the 
ftuid.  In  small  effusions  this  may  take  place  gradually.  The  chest  wall  sinks. 
The  pleural  layers  become  prcatly  thickened  and  enclose  between  them  the 
inspissated  pus,  in  which  lime  salts  are  gradually  deposited.  Such  a  condition 
may  be  seen  once  or  twice  a  year  in  the  post  mortem  room  of  any  large  hos- 
pital. (6)  By  perforation  of  the  lung.  Although  in  this  event  death  may 
take  place  rapidly,  by  suffocation,  as  Aretaus  says,  yet  in  eases  in  which  it 
occurs  gradually  recovery  may  follow.  Since  1873,  when  I  saw  a  case  of  this 
kind  in  Tranbe's  chnic,  and  heard  his  remarks  on  the  subject,  I  have  seen  a 
number  of  inBtances  of  the  kind  and  can  corroborate  his  statement  as  to  the 
favorable  termination  of  many  of  them.  Empyema  may  discharge  either  by 
opening  into  the  bronchus  and  forming  a  fistula,  or,  as  Traube  pointed  out, 
by  producing  necrosis  of  the  pulmonary  pleura,  suflicient  to  allow  the  soaking 
of  the  pus  through  the  spongy  lung  tissue  into  the  bronchi.  In  the  first  way 
pneumothorax  usually,  though  not  always,  develops.  In  the  second  way  the 
pus  is  discharged,  without  formation  of  pneumothorax.  Even  with  a  bron- 
chial fistula  recovery  is  possible,  .(c)  By  perforation  of  the  chest  wall — 
empyema  necessitatis.  This  is  by  no  means  an  unfavorable  method,  as  many 
cases  recover.  The  perforation  may  occur  anywhere  in  the  chest  wall,  but  is, 
as  Cmveilhier  remarked,  more  eommon  In  front  It  may  be  anywhere  from 
the  third  to  the  sixth  interspace,  usually,  according  to  Marshall,  in  the  fifth. 
It  may  perforate  in  more  than  one  place,  and  there  may  be  a  fistulous  com- 
munication which  opens  into  the  pleura  at  some  distance  from  the  external 
orifice.  The  tumor,  when  near  the  heart,  may  pulsate.  The  discharge  may 
persist  for  years.    In  Copeland's  Dictionary  is  mentioned  an  instance  of  a 
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Bavarian  physician  who  had  a  pleural  fietula  for  thirteen  years  and  enjoyed 
fairly  good  health. 

An  empyema  may  perforate  the  neighboring  organs,  the  cesophagus,  peri- 
toneum, pericardium,  or  the  stomach.  A  remarkable  sequel  is  a  pleuro- 
cesophageal  fistula,  of  which  eases  have  been  reported  by  Voelcker,  Thursfield, 
and  myself.  In  my  case  there  was  a  fistulous  communication  through  the 
chest  wall.  Very  remarkable  cases  are  those  which  pass  down  the  spine  and 
along  the  psoas  into  the  iliac  fossa,  and  simulate  a  psoas  or  lumbar  abscess. 

4.    TUBEBCDLOU8   PLBUBIBY 

This  has  already  been  considered  (p.  178),  and  the  symptoms  and  physical 
signs  do  not  require  any  deecriptioD  other  than  that  already  given  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sero-fibrinons  and  purulent  forms. 

5.    OTHER  VABIETIES   OP  PLEURISY 

Hemorrhagio  Pleurisy. — A  bloody  effusion  is  met  with  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions :  (a)  In  the  pleurisy  of  asthenic  states,  such  as  cancer,  Bright'e 
disease,  and  occasionally  in  the  malignant  fevers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
frequency  with  which  hiemorrhagic  pleurisy  is  found  in  cirrhosis  Of  the  liver. 
It  occurred  in  the  very  patient  in  whom  I^ennec  first  accurately  described 
this  disease.  While  this  may  be  a  simple  hatmorrhagic  pleurisy,  in  a  majority 
of  the  eases  which  I  have  seen  it  has  been  tuterculous.  (6)  Tuberculous  pleu- 
risy, in  which  the  bloody  effusion  may  ri^snlt  from  the  rupture  of  newly 
formed  vessels  in  tlie  soft  exudate  accompanying  the  eruption  of  miliary 
tubercles,  or  it  may  come  from  more  slowly  formed  tubercles  in  a  pleurisy 
secondary  to  extensive  pulmonary  disease,  (c)  Cancerous  pleurisy,  whether 
primary  or  secondary,  is  frequently  haimorrhagic,  (d)  Occasionally  hamor- 
rhagic  exudation  is  met  with  in  jjerfectly  healthy  individuals,  in  whom  there 
is  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  tuberculosis  or  cancer.  In  one  such  ease,  a 
large,  able-bodied  man,  the  patient  was  to  my  knowledge  healthy  and  strong 
eight  years  afterward.  And,  lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  during 
aspiration  the  lung  may  be  wounded  and  blood  in  this  way  get  mixed  with 
the  Eoro-fibrinous  exudate.  The  condition  of  htemorrhagic  pleurisy  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  hsmothorax,  due  to  the  rupture  of  aneurism  or  the  pres- 
sure of  a  tumor  on  the  thoracic  veins, 

Diaphragraatio  Plenrisy.— The  inflammation  may  be  limited  partly  or 
chiefly  to  the  diaphragmatic  surface.  This  is  often  a  dry  pleurisy,  but  there 
may  be  effusion,  either  sero-fibrinous  or  purulent,  which  is  circumscribed  on 
the  diaphragmatic  surface.  In  these  casea^the  pain  is  low  in  the  zone  of  the 
diaphragm  and  may  simulate  that  of  acute  abdominal  disease.  It  may  be 
intensified  by  pressure  at-the  point  of  insertion  of  tlie  diaphragm  at  the  tenth 
rib.  The  diaphragm  is  fixed  and  tlie  respiration  is  thoracic  and  short.  An- 
dral  noted  in  certain  eases  severe  dyspncea  and  attacks  simulating  angina. 
As  mentioned,  the  effusion  is  usually  plastic,  not  serous.  Serous  or  purulent 
effusions  of  any  size  limited  to  the  diaphragmatic  surface  are  extremely  rare. 
Intense  subjective  with  trifling  olijective  features  are  always  suggestive  of 
diaphragmatic  pleurisy. 
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Enoyited  Flenriiy. — The  effusion  may  be  circumscribed  by  adhesions  or 
separated  into  two  or  more  pockets  or  loculi,  which  communicate  with  each 
oijier.  This  is  most  common  in  empyema.  In  these  cases  there  have  usu- 
ally been,  at  different  parte  of  the  pleura,  multiple  adhesions  by  which  the 
fluid  is  limited.  In  other  instances  the  recent  false  membranes  may  encapsu- 
late the  exudation  on  the  diaphragmatic  surface,  for  example,  or  the  part  of 
the  pleura  posterior  to  the  raid-axillary  line.  The  condition  may  be  very 
puzzling  during  lite,  and  present  special  difficulties  in  diagnosis.  In  some 
cases  the  tactile  fremitus  is  retained  along  certain  lines  of  adhesion.  The 
exploratory  needle  should  be  freely  used. 

Interlobar  plenriiy  forms  an  interesting  and  not  uncommon  variety.  In 
nearly  every  instance  of  acute  pleurisy  the  interlobar  serous  surfaces  are  also 
iUTolved  and  closely  agglutinated  together,  and  sometimes  the  fluid  is  encysted 
between  them.  In  this  position  tubercles  are  to  be  carefully  looked  for.  In 
a  case  of  this  kind  following  pneumonia  there  was  between  the  lower  and 
upper  and  middle  lobes  of  the  right  side  an  enormons  purulent  collection, 
which  looked  at  first  like  a  large  abscess  of  the  lung.  These  collections  may 
perforate  the  bronchi,  and  the  cases  present  special  difSculties  in  diagnosis. 

Diagnosis  of  Pleurisy 
Acute  plastic  pleurisy  is  readily  recognized.  In  the  diagnosis  of  pleuritic 
effusion  the  first  question  is.  Does  a  fluid  exudate  exist?  the  second,  What 
is  its  nature?  In  large  effusions  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  affected  side, 
the  immobility,  the  absence  of  tactile  fremitus,  together  with  the  displace- 
ment of  organs,  give  infallible  indications  of  the  presence  of  fluid.  The  chief 
difficulty  arises  in  effusions  of  moderate  extent,  when  the  dulness,  the  pres- 
ence of  bronchophony,  and,  perhaps,  tubular  breathing  may  simulate  pneu^ 
monia.  "Hie  chief  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  are:  (a)  Differences  in  the 
onset  and  in  the  general  characters  of  the  two  affections,  more  particularly 
the  initial  chill,  the  higher  fever,  more  urgent  dyspnoea,  and  the  rusty  expecto- 
ration, which  characterize  pneumonia.  As  already  mentioned,  some  of  the 
cases  of  pneumococcus  pleurisy  set  in  like  pneumonia.  (6)  Certain  physical 
signs— the  more  wooden  character  of  the  dulness,  the  greater  resistance,  and 
the  marked  diminution  or  the  absence  of  tactile  fremitus  in  pleurisy.  The 
auscultatory  signs  may  be  deceptive.  It  is  usually,  indeed,  the  persistence  of 
tubular  breathing,  particularly  the  high-pitched,  even  amphoric  expiration, 
heard  in  some  cases  of  pleurisy,  which  baa  raised  the  doubt.  The  intercostal 
spaces  are  more  commonly  obliterated  in  pleuritic  effusion  than  in  pneumonia. 
As  already  mentioned,  the  displacement  of  organs  is  a  very  valuable  sign.  Now- 
adays with  the  hypodermic  needle  the  question  is  easily  settled.  A  separate 
small  syringe  with  a  capacity  of  two  drachms  should  be  reserved  for  explora- 
tory purposes,  and  the  needle  should  be  longer  and  firmer  than  in  the  ordi- 
nary hypodermic  instrument.  With  careful  preliminary  disinfection  the  in- 
strument can  be  used  with  impunity,  and  in  cases  of  doubt  the  exploratory 
puncture  should  be  made  without  hesitation.  Pneumothorax  is  an  occasional 
sequence.  The  hypodermic  needle  is  especially  useful  in  those  cases  in  which 
there  are  peeudo-cavemous  signs  at  the  base.  In  cases,  too,  of  massive  pneu- 
monia, in  which  the  bronchi  are  plugged  with  fibrin,  if  the  patient  has  not 
been  seen  from  the  outset,  the  diagnosis  may  be  impossible  without  it, 
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On  tbe  left  side  it  may  be  difficult  to  differentiate  a  very  large  pericardii 
from  a  pleural  effusion.  The  retention  of  resonance  at  the  base,  the  presence 
of  Skoda's  resonance  toward  the  axilla,  the  abaeDce  of  dialocation  of  the  heart- 
beat to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  the  feeblenesB  of  the  pulse  and  of  the  heaii- 
aounda,  and  the  urgency  of  the  dyapnoea,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  effusion,  are  the  chief  points  to  be  considered.  Unilateral  hydrothorax, 
which  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  heart-disease,  presents  signs  identical  with 
those  of  sero-fibrinouB  effusion.  Certain  tumors  within  the  chest  may  simu- 
late pleural  effusion.  It  should  be  remembered  that  many  intrathoracic 
growths  are  accompanied  by  exudation.  Malignant  disease  of  the  lung  and 
of  the  pleura  and  hydatids  of  the  pleura  produce  extensive  dulnesa,  with  sup- 
pression of  the  breath-aounde,  simulating  closely  effusion. 

On  the  right  side,  abscess  of  the  liver,  subdiaphragmatic  abscesB,  and 
hydatid  cysts  may  rise  high  into  the  pleura  and  produce  dulness  and  enfeebled 
breathing.  Often  in  theee  cases  there  is  a  friction  sound,  which  should  excite 
suspicion,  and  the  upper  outline  of  the  dulnass  is  sometimes  plainly  convex. 
In  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  kidney  the  growth  involved  the  diaphragm  very 
early,  and  for  months  there  were  signs  of  pleurisy  before  our  attention  was 
directed  to  the  kidney.  In  all  cases  of  doubt  the  X-ray  examination  is  a  great 
aid ;  exploratory  puncture  should  be  done  without  hesitation. 

The  second  question,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  fiuid,  is  quickly  decided  by 
the  use  of  the  needle.  The  persistent  fever,  the  occurrMice  of  sweats,  a  leuco- 
cytoeis,  and  the  increase  in  the  pallor  suggest  the  presence  of  pus.  Ib  chil- 
dren the  complexion  is  often  sallow  and  earthy.  In  protracted  cases,  e?en  in 
children,  when  the  general  symptoms  and  the  appearance  of  the  patient  have 
been  most  strongly  suggestive  of  pus,  the  syringe  has  withdrawn  clear  fluid. 
On  the  other  hand,  effusions  of  short  duration  may  be  purulent,  even  when 
the  general  symptomB  do  not  suggest  it.  In  pneumonia  the  practitioner 
should  be  on  the  alert  if  the  crisis  is  delayed  or  the  temperature  rises  after 
the  crisis,  if  chills  and  sweats  follow,  or  if  the  cough  chan^  to  one  of 
paroxysmal  type  of  great  intensity.  There  are  three  groups :  {o)  The  pres- 
ence of  the  empyema  is  readily  detected.  (6)  It  ia  suspected,  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  locate  the  pus  by  the  ordinary  physical  means.  The  exploratory 
needle  should  be  freely  used  with  the  aid  of  a  local  anesthetic;  many  punc- 
tures may  be  made  without  discomfort,  (c)  In  a  few  instances  amail  inter- 
lobar collections,  small  mural  abscesses,  and  the  diaphragmatic  form  may 
escape  detection  until  an  operation  is  performed.  The  prognostic  import  of 
the  bacteriological  examination  of  the  aspirated  fluid  is  as  follows:  The 
pneumococcus  ia  of  favorable  significance,  as  such  cases  usually  get  well 
rapidly,  even  vrith  a  single  aspiration.  The  streptococcus  empyema  is  the 
most  serious  form,  and  even  after  a  free  drainage  the  patient  may  succumb  to 
ft  general  septicemia.  A  sterile  fluid  indicates  in  a  majority  of  instances  a 
tuberculous  origin. 

Treatment 

At  the  onset  the  severe  pain  may  be  relieved  by  hot  or  cold  applications, 
hut  a  hypodermic  of  morphia  is  more  effective.  The  Paquelin  cautery  may  be 
lightly  but  freely  applied.  It  is  well  to  administer  a  mercurial  or  saline  purge. 
Fixing  the  side  by  careful  strapping  with  long  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  which 
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should  paBfl  well  over  the  middle  line,  drawn  tightly  and  evenly,  gives  great 
relief,  and  I  can  corroborate  the  statement  of  F.  T,  Boberte  as  to  its  efficacy. 
Cupping,  wet  or  dry,  is  now  seldom  employed.  Blisters  are  of  no  special 
service  in  the  acute  stages,  although  they  relieve  the  pain.  The  ice-bag  may 
be  used  as  in  pneumonia.  The  open-air  treatment  should  be  bfgun  early,  as 
a  majority  of  the  cases  are  tuberculous.  Medicines  are  raroly  required  and 
mercurials  are  not  indicated.    A  Dover's  powder  may  be  given  at  night. 

Wlien  effusion  has  taken  place,  mustard  plasters  or  iodine,  producing 
slight  counter-irritation,  appear  useful,  particularly  in  the  later  stages. 
Iodide  of  potassium  is  of  doubtful  benefit.  By  some  the  salicylates  are  be- 
lieved to  be  of  special  efficacy;  but  the  drug  treatment  of  the  disease  is  most 
unsatisfactory.  The  dry  diet  and  frequent  aaline  purgos  (givt'n  in  concen- 
trated form  before  breakfast  in  Hay's  method)  may  he  tried.  Recently  it  has 
lieen  advised  to  use  a  salt-free  diet. 

Early  and  if  necessary  repeated  aspiration  of  the  fluid  is  the  most  satis- 
factory method  of  treatment.  The  results  obtained  by  Deliifiold  in  200  cases 
treated  by  early  aspiration  have  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  method. 
The  credit  of  introducing  aspiration  in  pleuritic  effusions  is  due  to  Morrill 
Wyraan,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  of  Boston.  Years 
prior  to  Dieulafoy's  work,  aspiration  was  in  constant  use  at  the  Afassachusetts 
General  Hospital  and  was  advocated  repeatedly  by  Bowditch.  As  the  ques- 
tion is  one  of  some  historical  interest,  I  give  Bowditch's  conclusions  concern- 
ing aspiration,  expressed  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  and  which  practically 
represent  the  opinion  of  to-day:  "(1)  The  operation  is  perfectly  simple,  but 
slightly  painful,  and  can  be  done  with  ease  upon  any  patient  in  however 
advanced  a  stage  of  the  disease.  (2)  It  should  he  performed  forthwith  in  all 
cases  in  which  there  is  complete  filling  up  of  one  side  of  the  chest.  (3)  He 
had  determined  to  use  it  in  any  case  of  even  moderate  effusion  lasting  moro 
than  a  few  weeks  and  in  which  there  shoidd  seem  to  be  a  disposition  to  resist 
ordinary  modes  of  treatment,  (4)  He  urged  this  practice  upon  the  profes- 
sion as  a  very  important  measure  in  practical  medicine;  believing  that  by  this 
method  death  may  frequently  be  prevented  from  ensuing  either  by  sudden 
attack  of  dyspntea  or  subsequent  phthisis,  and,  finally,  from  the  gradual 
wearing  out  of  the  powers  of  life  or  inability  to  absorb  the  fluid."  When  the 
fluid  reaches  to  the  clavicle  the  indication  for  aspiration  is  imperative.  Fever 
la  not  a  contra-indication;  indeed,  sometimes  with  serous  exudates  the  tem- 
perature falls  after  aspiration. 

The  operation  is  extremely  simple  and  is  practically  without  risk.  The 
?pot  selected  for  puncture  should  be  either  iu  tlie  sixth  intercostal  apace  in 
the  mid-axilla  or  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  scapula  in  the  eighth  space.  The 
arm  of  the  patient  should  be  brought  forward  with  the  hand  on  the  opposite 
shoulder,  so  as  to  widen  the  spaces.  The  needle  should  he  thrust  in  close  to 
the  upper  margin  of  the  rib,  so  as  to  avoid  the  intercostal  artery,  the  wounding 
of  which,  however,  is  an  exceedingly  rare  accident.  The  fluid  should  be  with- 
drawn slowly.  The  amount  will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  exudate.  If  the 
fluid  reaches  to  the  clavicle  a  litre  or  more  may  be  withdrawn  with  safety.  In 
chronic  cases  of  serous  pleurisy  after  the  failure  of  rejiented  tappings  S.  West 
has  shown  the  great  value  of  free  incision  and  drainage.  Ho  has  reported 
rases  of  recovery  after  effusions  of  fifteen  and  eight^^en  months'  standing. 
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Repeated  tapping  may  be  required  in  some  cases.  In  the  chronic  cases  the 
injection  of  adrenalin  solution  (20  to  30  drops  of  a  1  to  1,000  solution)  into 
the  pleural  cavity  after  aepiratioo  has  proved  of  value. 

Symptoms  and  Accidents  during  Paiiacentksis. — Pain  is  usually  com- 
plained of  after  a  certain  amount  of  fluid  has  been  withdrawn ;  it  is  sharp  and 
cutting  in  character.  Coughing  occurs  toward  the  close,  and  may  bo  riovcro 
and  paroxysmal.  Pneumothorax  may  follow  an  exploratory  puncture  with  a 
hypodermic  needle;  it  is  rare  during  aBpiration.  Subcutaneous  emphysema 
may  develop  from  the  poiht  of  puncture,  without  the  production  of  pneumo- 
thorax. Cerebral  symptoms. — Faintness  is  not  uncommon.  Epileptic  con- 
vutBioDB  may  occur  either  during  the  withdrawal  or  while  irrigating  the 
pleura.  These  symptoms  are  very  difficult  to  explain  and  are  regarded  by 
most  authors  as  of  reflex  origin.  Hemiplegia  may  follow.  And  lastly  sudden 
death  may  occur  either  from  syncope  or  during  the  convulsions. 

As  A.  E.  RuascU  lias  pointed  out,  these  serious  and  even  fatal  events  may 
follow  exploratory  puncture  of  the  lung.  Such  accidents  of  paracentesis  and 
of  washing  out  the  pleura  are  explained  by  the  studies  of  Capp  and  Lewis, 
who  have  shown  that  a  sudden  and  sometimes  fatal  fall  in  blood  pressure  may 
follow  the  experimental  irrigation  of  the  pleura  in  dogs.  Occasionally  toxic 
symptoms  arise  resembling  those  of  the  "serum  illness" — pains  in  the  joints, 
albumin  in  the  urine,  and  tedema — suggestive  of  the  absorption  of  toxins  that 
act  like  a  heterogenous  serum.  Expectoration  of  a  large  quantity  of  albumin- 
ous fluid  may  occur  suddenly  after  the  tapping,  associated  with  dyspncea. 
Some  cases  have  proved  rapidly  fatal,  with  the  features  of  an  acute  o'dcnia  of 
the  lungs.    It  has  occurred  only  once  in  my  practice. 

The  after-treatment  of  pleurisy  is  important  and  the  patients  should  be 
handlefl  exactly  as  if  they  had  an  early  tuberculous  lung  lesion, 

Empyemii. — A  majority  of  the  eases  get  well,  jirovided  that  free  draina;;e 
is  obtained,  and  it  makes  no  difference  practically  what  measures  are  followiMJ 
so  long  as  this  indication  is  met.  The  good  results  in  any  iiietlio<!  depend 
ujion  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  cavity  ia  drainol.  Irrigation  of  the 
cavity  is  rarely  necessary  unless  the  contents  are  fetid.  In  the  suh!<e<iuent 
treatment  a  point  of  great  importance  in  facilitating  tlic  closure  of  the  cavity 
is  the  distention  of  the  lung  on  the  affected  side.  This  may  he  aecomplished 
by  the  method  advised  by  Ralston  James,  which  has  IxKjn  practieitl  with  great 
success  in  the  surgical  wards  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos|)itaI.  The  patient 
daily,  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  increasing  gradually  with  the  increase  of 
his  strength,  transfers  by  air-pressure  water  from  one  bottle  to  another.  The 
bottles  should  be  large,  holding  at  least  a  gallon  each,  and  hy  the  arrange- 
ment of  tulwB,  as  in  the  Wolff's  bottle,  an  expiratory  effort  of  the  patient 
forces  the  water  from  one  bottle  into  the  other.  Ecjually  efficaeiouB  is  the 
plan  advised  by  Naunyn.  The  patient  sits  in  an  ann-ehair  grasping  strongly 
one  of  the  rungs  with  the  hand  and  forcibly  compressing  the  sound  side 
against  the  arm  of  the  chair;  then  forcible  inspiratory  efforts  arc  made  which 
act  chiefly  on  the  compressed  lung,  as  the  sound  side  is  fixed.  The  alisei'ss 
cavity  is  gradually  closed,  partly  by  the  falling  in  of  the  chest  wall  and  partly 
by  the  expansion  of  the  lung.  In  some  instances  it  is  necessary  to  resect  por- 
tions of  one  or  more  ribs. 

Until  recently  efficient  drainage  has  been  regarded  as  the  most  important 
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consideration,  and  both  ojicrative  and  drainage  proceedings  have  been  directed 
toward  making  the  chest  wall  conform  to  the  lung.  While  thoracotomy  and 
free  drainage  have  done  a  great  deal,  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  a  not  incon- 
eiderable  number  of  cases  the  obliteration  of  the  pus  cavity  has  been  a  long 
and  rametimes  hopeless  matter.  In  its  place  continuous  drainage  end  inter- 
mittent siphonage  have  been  used.  It  looks  as  if  surgeons  have  made  an 
important  de|>arture  in  the  method  of  negative  tension  drainage  as  devised 
by  von  Eberts. 

The  physician  is  often  asked,  in  cases  of  empyema  with  emaciation,  hectic 
and  feeble,  rapid  pulse,  whether  the  patient  could  stand  the  operation.  Even 
in  the  most  desperate  cases  the  surgeon  should  never  hesitate  to  make  a  free 
incision. 

XL    CHBONIO  FLEUBIBT 

This  affection  occurs  in  two  forms: 

Chromo  plenrisy  vith  effusion  in  which  the  disease  may  set  in  insidi- 
ously or  may  follow  an  acute  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy.  There  are  cases  in  which 
the  liquid  persists  for  months  or  even  years  without  undergoing  any  special 
alteration  and  without  becoming  purulent.  Such  cases  have  the  characters 
which  we  have  described  under  pleurisy  with  effusion. 

Chronic  Dry  Pleoriay. — The  cases  are  met  with  (a)  as  a  sequence  of 
ordinary  pleural  effusion.  When  the  exudate  is  absorbed  and  the  layers  of  the 
pleura  come  together  there  is  left  between  them  a  variable  amount  of  fibrinous 
material  which  gradually  undergoes  organization,  and  is  converted  into  a 
layer  of  firm  connective  tissue.  This  process  goes  on  at  the  base,  and  is  repre- 
sented clinically  by  a  slight  grade  of  flattening,  deficient  expansion,  defective 
resonance  on  percussion,  and  enfeebled  breathing.  After  recovery  from  em- 
pyema the  flattening  and  retraction  may  be  atiU  more  marked.  In  both  cases 
it  is  a  condition  which  can  be  greatly  benefited  by  pulmonary  gymnastics.  In 
these  firm,  fibrous  membranes  calcification  may  occur,  particularly  after 
empyema.  It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  between  the  false  membranes  a 
small  pocket  of  fluid  forming  a  sort  of  pleural  cyst.  In  the  great  majority 
of  these  cases  the  condition  is  one  which  need  not  cause  anxiety.  There  may 
I*  an  occasional  dragging  pain  at  the  ba=e  of  the  lung  or  a  stitch  in  the  side, 
but  jiatients  may  remain  in  perfectly  good  health  for  years.  The  most  ad- 
vanced grade  of  this  secondary  dry  pleurisy  is  seen  in  those  cases  of  empyema 
which  have  been  left  to  themselves  and  have  perforated  and  ultimately  healed 
by  a  gradual  ahsorjition  or  discharge  of  the  pus,  with  retraction  of  the  side  of 
the  chest  and  permanent  carnifieation  of  the  lung.  Traumatic  lesions,  such 
as  gunshot  wounds,  may  be  followed  by  an  identical  condition.  Post  mortem, 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  separate  the  layers  of  the  pleura,  which  are  greatly 
thickened,  particularly  at  the  base,  and  surround  a  compressed,  airless,  fibroid 
lung.  Bronchiectasis  may  gradually  ensue,  and  in  one  remarkable  case  which 
I  saw  on  several  occasions  with  Blackader,  of  Montreal,  not  only  on  the 
affected  side,  but  also  in  the  lower  lobe  of  the  other  lung. 

(&)  Primitive  dn/  pleurisy. — This  condition  may  directly  follow  the  acute 
plastic  pleurisy  already  described ;  but  it  may  set  in  without  any  acute  symp- 
toms whatever,  and  the  patient's  attention  may  be  called  to  it  by  feeling  the 
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pleural  friction.  A  constant  effect  of  tliie  primitive  dry  pleurisy  ie  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  layers.  This  is  probably  an  invariable  result,  whether  the  pleuriay 
■  is  primary  or  secondary.  The  organization  of  the  thin  layer  of  exudation  in 
a  pneumonia  will  unite  the  two  surfaces  by  delicate  bands.  Pleural  adhcRions 
are  extremely  common,  and  it  is  rare  to  examine  a  body  entirely  free  from 
them.  They  may  be  limited  in  extent  or  universal.  Thin  fibrous  adhesions 
do  not  produce  any  alteration  in  the  percussion  characters,  and,  if  limited, 
there  is  no  special  change  heard  on  auaeultation.  When,  however,  there  is 
general  synechia  on  both  sides  the  expansile  movement  of  the  lung  is  consid- 
erably impaired.  We  should  naturally  think  that  universal  adhesions  would 
interfere  materially  with  the  function  of  the  lungs,  but  practically  we  see 
many  instances  in  which  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  disturbance.  The 
physical  signs  of  total  adhesion  are  by  no  means  constant.  It  has  been  stated 
that  there  is  a  marked  disproportion  between  the  degree  of  expansion  of  the 
chest  walls  and  the  intensity  of  the  vesicular  murmur,  but  the  latter  is  a  very 
variable  factor,  and  under  perfectly  normal  conditions  the  breath-sounds,  with 
very  full  chest  expansion,  may  be  extremely  feeble.  The  diaphragm  phe- 
nomenon— Litten's  sign— is  absent. 

As  already  stated,  it  is  possible,  as  the  late  Sir  Andrew  Clark  held,  that 
a  primitive  dry  pleurisy  may  gradually  lead  to  great  thickening  of  the  mem- 
branes, and  ultimate  invasion  of  the  lung,  causing  a  cirrhosis. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  primitive  dry  pleurisy  of  tuberculous  origin.  In  it  both 
parietal  and  costal  layers  are  greatly  thickened — perhaps  from  2  to  3  mm. 
each — and  present  firm  fibroid,  caseous  masses  and  small  tubercles,  while 
uniting  these  two  greatly  thickened  layers  is  a  reddieh-gray  fibroid  tissue, 
sometimes  Infiltrated  with  serum.  This  may  be  a  local  process  confined  to  one 
pleura,  or  it  may  be  in  both.  These  cases  arc  sometimes  associated  with  a 
similar  condition  in  the  pericardium  and  peritoneum. 

Occasionally  remarkable  vaso-motbr  phenomena  occur  in  chronic  pleurisy, 
whether  simple  or  in  connection  with  tuberculosis  of  an  apex.  Flushing  or 
sweating  of  one  cheek  or  dilatation  of  the  pupil  are  the  common  manifesta- 
tions. They  appear  to  be  due  to  involvement  of  the  first  thoracic  ganglion  at 
the  top  of  the  pleural  cavity. 

nt.    HTDBOTHOBAX 

Hydrothorax  is  a  transudation  of  simple  non-inflammatory  fluid  into  the 
pleural  cavities,  and  occurs  as  a  secondary  process  in  many  affections.  The 
fluid  is  clear,  without  any  flocculi  of  fibrin,  and  the  membranes  are  smooth. 
It  is  met  with  more  particularly  in  connection  with  general  dropsy,  either 
renal,  cardiac,  or  hamie.  It  may,  however,  occur  alone,  or  with  only  slight 
cedcma  of  the  feet.  A  child  was  admitted  to  the  Montreal  General  Hospital 
with  urgent  dyspnoea  and  eyanosis,  and  died  the  night  after  admission.  She 
had  extensive  bilateral  hydrothorax,  which  had  come  on  early  in  the  nephritis 
of  scarlet  fever.  In  renal  disease  hydrothorax  is  almost  always  bilateral,  but 
in  heart  aflfertions  one  pleura  is  more  commonly  involved.  The  physical  signs 
are  those  of  pleural  effusion,  hut  the  exudation  is  rarely  excessive.  In  kidney 
and  heart-disease,  even  when  there  is  no  general  dropsy,  the  occurrence  of 
dyspncea  should  at  once  direct  attention  to  the  pleura,  since  many  patients 
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are  carried  ofE  by  a  rapid  effuBion.  In  chronic  valvular  disease  the  effusion  ia 
usually  on  the  right  side,  and  may  recur  for  roontha,  Stengel  attributes  the 
greater  frequency  of  the  dextral  effusion  to  compreBsion  of  the  azygos  veins. 
Post  mortem  records  show  the  frequency  with  which  this  condition  is  over- 
looked. The  saline  purges  will  in  many  cases  rapidly  reduce  the  effusion,  but, 
if  necessary,  aspiration  should  be  practiced  repeatedly. 

IV.    PNEUMOTHORAX 

(Hydro-Pneumoihorax  and  Pyo'Pneumotkorax) 

Air  alone  in  the  plenral  cavity,  to  which  the  term  pneumothorax  is  strictly 
applicable,  is  an  extremely  rare  condition.  It  is  almost  invariably  associated 
with  a  81T0U8  fluid — hydro- pneumothorax,  or  with  ])us — pyo-pneumothora\. 

Etiology. — There  exists  normally  within  the  pleural  cavity  of  an  atlult 
a  negative  pressure  of  several  (3  to  5)  millimetres  of  mercury,  due  to  the 
recoil  of  the  distended,  perfectly  elastic  lung.  Hence,  through  any  o[)ening 
connecting  the  pleural  cavity  with  the  external  air  we  should  expect  air  to 
rush  in  until  this  negative  pressure  ia  relieved.  To  explain  the  absence  of 
pneumothorax  in  a  few  eases  of  external  injur)'  laying  the  pleura  bare,  in 
which  it  would  be  expected,  S.  West  has  assumed  the  existence  of  a  cohesion 
between  the  pleurse,  but  this  force  has  not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated. 

Id  a  case  of  pneumothorax,  if  the  opening  causing  it  remain  patent,  which 
occurs  only  in  some  external  wounds,  or  especially  perforations  through  con- 
solidated areas  of  the  lungs,  the  intrathoracic  pressure  will  lie  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  lung  will  be  found  to  have  collapsed  as  much  as  jKissible  by 
virtue  of  its  own  elastic  tension,  the  intercostal  grooves  obliterated,  the  heart 
displaced  to  the  other  side,  and  the  diaphragm  lower  than  normal,  because 
the  negative  pressure  by  reason  of  which  these  organs  arc  partly  retained  in 
their  ordinary  position  has  been  relieved.  If  the  opening  becomes  cl(«ed  the 
intrathoracic  pressure  may  rise  above  the  atmospheric  and  the  above-men- 
tioned displacements  be  much  increased.  But  most  perforations  through  the 
lung  are  valvular,  a  property  of  lung  tissue,  and  the  intrapleural  pressure  is 
soon  about  7  mm.  of  mercury.  If  there  be  a  fluid  exudate  the  pressure  may  be 
higher,  but  the  high  pressures  supposed  are  more  apparent  than  real,  and  that 
measured  at  the  autopsy  table  is  quite  surely  not  that  during  life.  It  is  more 
a  question  of  the  amount  of  distention  than  the  actual  pressure  which  de- 
termines the  discomfort  of  the  patient. 

Pneumothorax  arises:  (1)  In  perforating  wounds  of  the  chest,  in  which 
case  it  is  sometimes  associated  with  extensive  cutaneous  emphysema.  It  may 
follow  exploratory  puncture  either  with  a  small  needle  or  an  aspirator.  There 
were  ten  cases  in  my  series.  Pneumothorax  rarely  follows  fracture  of  the 
rib,  even  though  the  lung  may  be  torn.  (2)  In  perforation  of  the  pleura 
through  the  diaphragm,  usually  by  malignant  disease  of  the  stomach  or  colon, 
or  abscess  of  the  liver  perforating  lung  and  pleura.  The  pleura  may  also  be 
perforated  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  oesophagus.  (3)  When  the  lung  is  per- 
forated. This  is  by  far  the  most  common  cause,  and  may  occur:  (a)  In  the 
Donnal  lung  from  rupture  of  the  air-vesiolcs  during  straining  or  even  when 
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at  rest.  Special  attention  baa  been  called  to  thia  accident  by  S.  West  and  De 
H.  Hall.  The  air  may  be  absorbed  and  no  ill  effect  follow.  It  does  not 
necessarily  excite  pleurisy,  as  pointed  out  many  years  ago  by  Gairdner,  but 
inflammation  and  effusion  are  the  usual  result.  In  one  of  my  cases  the  condi- 
tion developed  as  the  patient  was  going  down-fitairs ;  no  effusion  followed ; 
he  did  not  react  to  tuberculin.  (6)  From  perforation  due  to  local  disease  of 
the  lung,  either  the  softening  of  a  caseous  focus  or  the  breaking  of  a  tubercu- 
lous cavity.  According  to  S.  West,  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  are  due  to 
this  cause.  Less  common  are  the  eases  due  to  septic  bronnho-pneumonia  and 
to  gangrene.  A  rare  cause  is  the  breaking  of  a  hemorrhagic  infarct  in  chronic 
heart-disease,  of  which  I  met  an  instance  a  few  years  ago.  (c)  Perforation 
of  the  lung  from  the  pleura,  which  arises  in  certain  cases  of  empyema  and 
produces  a  pleuro-bronchial  fistula.  (4)  Spontaneously,  by  tlic  doveiojiinent 
in  pleural  exudates  of  the  gas  baeilhis  (B.  aerogenes  capjsulatiis  Welch).  Of 
48  cases,  tlie  basis  of  Emerpon's  exiiaustive  monograph  (J.  H.  II.  Reports, 
vol.  si),  22  were  tuberculous,  6  were  the  result  of  trauma,  10  of  aspiration, 
2  were  spontaneous,  2  followed  bronchiectasis,  2  abscess  of  the  lung,  1  gan- 
^ene,  2  an  empyema,  and  1  abscess  of  tlie  liver  perforating  through  the  lung. 

Pneumothorax  occurs  chiefly  in  adulta,  though  cases  are  met  with  in  very 
young  children.    It  is  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females. 

A  remarkable  recurrent  variety  has  been  described  by  S,  West,  Goodhart, 
and  Furney.  In  Ooodhart's  case  the  pneumothorax  developed  first  in  one 
side  and  then  in  the  otiier. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — If  the  trocar  or  blow-pipe  ia  inserted  between  the  ribs, 
there  may  be  a  jet  of  air  of  sufHcient  strengtli  to  blow  out  a  lighted  mate)). 
On  opening  the  thorax  the  mediastinum  and  pericardium  arc  seen  to  Iw 
pushed,  or  rather,  as  Douglas  Powell  pointed  out,  "drawn  over"  to  the  oppo- 
site side;  but,  as  before  mentioned,  the  heart  is  not  rotated,  and  the  relation 
of  its  parts  is  maintained  much  as  in  the  normal  condition.  A  serous  or  puru- 
lent fluid  is  usually  present,  and  the  membranes  are  inflamed.  The  cause  of 
the  pneumothorax  can  usually  be  found  without  diilioulty.  In  the  great 
majority  of  instances  it  is  the  perforation  of  a  tuberculous  cavity  or  a  break- 
ing of  a  superficial  caseous  focus.  The  orifice  of  rupture  may  be  extremely 
small.  In  chronic  cases  there  may  be  a  fistula  of  considerable  size  communi- 
cating with  the  bronchi.     The  lung  is  usually  compressed  and  carnified. 

Symptoms, — The  onset  is  usually  sudden  and  characterized  by  flcvere  jMiin 
in  the  side,  urgent  dyspna'a,  and  signs  of  general  distress,  as  indicated  by 
slight  lividity  and  a  very  rapid  and  feeble  pulse — the  pneumothorax  acuUs- 
ainiuB  of  Unverricht.  There  may,  however,  be  no  urgent  symptoms,  particu- 
larly in  eases  of  long-standing  piithisis. 

Physical  Sionb. — The  physical  signs  are  very  distinctive.  TnuppctioH 
shows  marlced  enlargement  of  the  affected  side  with  immobility.  Tlie  heart 
impulse  is  usually  much  displaced.  On  palpation  the  fremitus  is  greatly 
diminished  or  more  commonly  abolished.  On  percussion  the  resouance  may  be 
tympanitic  or  even  have  an  amphoric  quality.  TTiis,  however,  is  not  always 
the  case.  It  may  be  a  flat  tympany,  resembling  Skoda's  resonance.  In  some 
instances  it  may  be  a  full,  hyperresonant  note,  like  emphysema;  while  in 
others — and  this  is  very  deceptive — there  is  dulness.  These  extreme  variations 
depend  doubtless  upon  the  degree  of  intrapleural  tension.     On  several  occa- 
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sions  T  hove  IcnowD  nn  error  in  diagnotiiB  to  result  from  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that,  in  rortain  instances,  ttic  jwrcuBsion  note  may  be  "muffled,  toneless,  almost 
diiU"  (Walshe),  Tliero  is  usually  dulness  at  the  base  from  effused  fluid,  which 
can  readily  be  made  to  change  the  level  by  altering  tbe  position  of  the  patient. 
Jfovable  dulness  can  be  obtained  much  more  readily  in  pneumothorax  than 
in  a  simple  pleurisy.  On  auscuUaiion  the  breath-sounds  are  suppressed. 
Sometimes  there  is  only  a  distant  feeble  inspiratory  murmur  of  marked  am- 
phoric ([uality.  The  contrast  l>etween  the  loud  exaggerated  breath-sounds  on 
Ihe  normal  side  and  tbe  absc'nee  of  the  breath-sounds  on  the  other  is  very 
suggestive.  The  rales  have  a  peculiar  metallic  quality,  and  on  coughing  or 
deep  inspiration  there  may  be  what  l-aennec  termed  the  metallic  tinkling. 
The  voice,  too,  has  a  curious  metallic  echo.  What  is  sometimes  ealted  the 
coin-BOiind,  termed  by  Trousseau  the  bruit  d'airain,  is  very  characteristic. 
To  obtain  it  the  auscullntor  should  place  one  ear  on  the  back  of  the  chest 
wall  wlijle  the  assistant  taps  one  coin  on  another  on  the  front  of  the  chest. 
The  metallic  echoing  sound  which  is  produced  in  this  way  is  one  of  the  most 
constant  and  characteristic  signs  of  pneumothorax.  And,  lastly,  the  Hip- 
pocratic  succussion  splash  may  be  obtained  when  the  auscultator's  head  is 
plawd  u|)on  tbe  chest  while  the  patient's  body  is  shaken.  A  splashing  sound 
is  produced,  which  may  l)e  audible  at  a  distance.  A  patient  may  himself 
notice  it  in  making  abrupt  changes  in  posture.  Tbe  signs,  distention,  immo- 
bility, lack  of  vocal  fremitus,  by  per  resonance,  absence  of  breath-sounds  and 
coin-sound,  are  those  of  the  pure  pneumothorax  of  Laenncc.  Tbe  metallic 
])henomena  may  be  present,  e,  g.,  the  motallic  tinkling  and  amphoric  respira- 
tion, but  these  are  best"  heard  in  cases  with  a  consolidated  lung  and  thickened 
pleura,  such  as  occur  in  tuberculosis.  'l"he  movable  dulness  and  splash  on 
succussion  depend  on  fluid.  Of  other  physical  signs  displacement  of  organs 
is  most  constant.  As  already  mentioned,  the  heart  may  be  much  "drawn 
over"  to  the  opposite  side,  and  the  liver  greatly  displaced,  so  that  its  upper 
surface  is  below  the  level  of  the  costal  margin,  a  degree  of  dislocation  never 
seen  in  simple  eifusion. 

Disgnoni. — llic  diagnosis  of  jineumothorax  rarely  offers  any  difflculty,  as 
the  signs  are  very  charnct eristic.  In  cases  in  which  the  percussion  note  is  dull 
the  condition  may  be  mistaken  for  effusion,  l>iaphragmatic  or  congenital 
hernia  following  a  crush  or  other  accident  may  closely  simulate  pneumothorax. 

In  cases  of  very  large  phthit^ical  cavities  with  tympanitic  percussion  reso- 
nance iind  rjilcs  of  an  amphoric,  metallic  quality,  the  question  of  pneumotho- 
rax is  soiiictinies  raised.  In  those  rare  instances  of  total  excavation  of  one 
lung  tbe  amphoric  and  metallic  phenomena  may  be  most  intense,  but  the 
absence  of  dislocation  of  the  organs,  of  the  succussion  splash,  and  of  the  coin- 
sound  suffices  to  difi'erentiate  this  condition.  While  this  is  true  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  I  have  heard  the  bruU  d'airain  over  a  largo  cavity  in  the 
right  upper  lobe,  Tlic  Ciindition  of  pyo-pneumothorax  subphrenicns  may 
simulate  closely  triic  pneumothorax. 

The  X-ray  examination  is  of  great  help,  and  the  picture  in  ordinary 
pneumothorax  is  very  characteristic.  There  is  a  remarkable  condition,  de- 
Bcril)ed  by  Newton  Pitt,  associated  with  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  in  which  the 
sac  pressing  on  the  bronchus  causes  inflation  of  one  lung  with  a  picture  simu- 
lating pneumothorax  very  closely. 
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'BngnosiM. — The  projfnosie  in  cases  of  pneumothorax  dependa  largely  upon 
the  cause,  S.  West  gives  a  mortality  of  70  per  cent.  The  tuberculous  cases 
usually  die  within  a  few  weeks.  Of  39  cases,  29  died  within  a  fortnight 
(West) ;  10  patients  died  on  the  first  day,  2  within  twenty  and  thirty  minutes 
respectively  of  the  attack.  Of  our  22  tuberculous  cases  20  died,  and  5  of  the 
10  cases  following  aspiration.  Pneumothorax  in  a  healthy  individual  often 
ends  in  recovery.  There  are  tuberculoue  cases  in  which  the  pneumothorax, 
if  occurring  early,  scema  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  tubercalosis.  There 
is  a  chronic  pneumothorax  which  may  last  for  between  three  and  four  years. 
It  may  be  a  chronic  condition,  as  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  and  a  fair 
measure  of  health  may  be  enjoyed. 

Treatment. — There  are  three  groups  of  cases :  First,  in  the  pneumothorax 
acutisaimua,  with  urgent  dyspncea,  great  displacement  of  the  heart,  cyanosis, 
and  low  blood  pressure,  an  opening  ehould  be  made  in  the  pleura  and  kept 
open,  converting  a  valvular  into  an  open  variety.  Immediate  aspiration  with 
a  trocar  has  saved  life.  Secondly,  the  spontaneous  cases  which  usually  do 
well,  as  the  air  is  quickly  absorbed ;  so  also  with  the  traumatic  variety.  Very 
many  of  the  tuberculous  cases  are  beat  let  alone,  if  the  patient  is  doing  well, 
or  if  the  disease  in  the  other  lung  is  advanced.  Thirdly,  when  there  is  pus, 
and  the  patient  is  not  doing  well,  or  in  the  tuberculous  variety  if  the  other 
lung  is  not  involved,  pleurotomy,  or  resection  of  one  or  two  ribs,  may  be  done. 
Of  nine  cases  in  my  aeries  two  recovered. 
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lymphadenitis. — The  greater  numljer  of  glands  are  on  the  right  aide,  and 
the  right  bronchus  passes  off  at  a  higher  level  {fifth  dorsal  vertebra)  than  the 
left.  The  glands  are  constantly  enlarged  in  all  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
lungs.  In  all  the  acute  affections  of  childhood  they  arc  found  swollen.  They 
are  almost  constantly  involved  in  tuberculosia  of  the  lungs  and  they  are  not 
infrequently  the  only  organs  of  the  body  found  tuberculous.  Often  in  children 
the  glands  on  the  lung  root  become  enlarged  and  caseous  and  penetrate  deeply 
into  the  hilus  and  into  the  lung  itself. 

Tlie  symptoms  of  enlarged  mediastinal  glandw  are  very  uncertain  in  the 
aimple  and  tulKTculous  forma.  On  the  other  baud  in  Hodgkin'a  disease  and 
in  sarcoma  pressure  symptoms  arc  the  rule. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  recently  to  the  diagnosis  of  this  condition 
and  authors  speak  quite  lightly  of  the  possibility  of  recognizing  by  percuseion 
the  various  grades  of  enlargement.  Indeed,  it  is  claimed  by  Kronig  and 
others  that  the  ])reasure  of  the  glands  on  the  right  bronchus  may  cause  a 
dulness  in  the  right  lung  apex  due  to  alight  collapse.  The  shadows  on  the 
X-ray  picture  cast  by  enlarged  glands  are  believed  to  be  distinctive,  and 
examined  in  this  way  the  percentage  of  caaes  in  children  is  very  high,  50  to 
GO  in  fionie  series. 

D'Espiue  eays  there  is  a  change  in  the  whispered  voice  which  has  a  bron- 
chial ring  at  the  level  of  the  seventh  cervical  and  last  dorsal,  and  the  respira- 
tory murmur  may  be  rougher  and  harsher. 

SuppniatiTe  lymphade&itiB. — Occasionally   abscess  in  the  bronchial  or 
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tracheal  lymph-glands  is  found.  It  may  follow  the  simple  adenitis,  but  is 
most  frequently  associated  with  the  presence  of  tubercle.  The  liquid  portion 
may  gradually  become  absorbed  and  the  inspisBated  contents  undergo  calcifica- 
tion. Serious  accidents  occasionally  occur,  aa  perforation  into  the  ccsophagus 
or  into  a  bronchus,  or  in  rate  instances,  as  in  the  case  reported  by  Sidney 
Phillips,  perforation  of  the  aorta,  as  well  as  a  bronchus,  which,  it  is  remarka- 
ble to  say,  did  not  prove  fatal  rapidly,  but  caused  repeated  attacks  of  hiemop- 
tysis  during  a  period  of  sixteen  months. 

Tnmora:  Cancer  and  Sarcoma. — In  Hare's  elaborate  study  of  530  cases 
of  diaease  of  the  niediaatinum  there  were  134  cases  of  cancer,  98  caries  of  sar- 
coma, 21  eases  of  lymphoma,  1  cases  of  fibroma,  11  caeca  of  dermoid  cysts,  8 
cases  of  hydatid  cysts  and  instances  of  lipoma,  gumma  and  cnchondroma. 
From  this  we  see  that  cancer  is  the  most  common  form  of  growth.  The  tumor 
occurred  in  the  anterior  mediastinum  alone  in  48  of  the  cases  of  cancer  and  in 
33  of  the  cases  of  sarcoma.  There  are  three  chief  points  of  origin,  the  thy- 
mus, the  lymph-glands,  and  the  pleura  and  tung.  Sarcoma  is  more  frequently 
primary  than  cancer.  Males  are  more  frequently  affected  than  females.  The 
age  of  onset  is  most  commonly  between  thirty  and  forty. 

Symptoms. — The  signs  of  mediastinal  tumor  are  those  of  intrathoracic 
pressure.  In  some  cases  almost  the  entire  chest  is  filled  with  the  masses. 
The  heart  and  lungs  are  pushed  back  and  it  is  marvelous  how  life  can  be 
maintained  with  such  dislocation  and  compression  of  the  organs.  Dyapnaa 
is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  constant  symptoms,  and  may  be  due  either  to 
pressure  on  the  trachea  or  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  cardiac,  due  to  pressure  upon  the  heart  or  its  vessels.  In  a  few  cases  it 
results  from  the  pleural  effusion  which  so  frequently  accompanies  intratho- 
racic growths.  Associated  with  the  dyspnoea  is  a  cough,  often  severe  and 
paroxysmal  in  character,  with  the  brazen  quality  of  the  so-called  ancurismal 
cough  when  a  recurrent  nerve  is  involved.  Tlie  voice  may  also  be  afTected  from 
a  similar  cause.  Pressure  on  the  vessels  is  common.  The  superior  vena  cava 
may  be  compressed  and  obliterated,  and  when  the  process  goes  on  slowly 
the  collateral  circulation  may  be  completely  established.  Less  commonly  the 
inferior  vena  cava  or  one  or  other  of  the  subclavian  veins  is  compressed.  The 
arteries  are  much  more  rarely  obstructed.  There  may  bo  dysphagia,  due  to 
compression  of  the  ceaophagus.  In  rare  instances  there  are  pupillary  changes, 
either  dilatation  or  contraction,  due  to  involvement  of  the  sympathetic.  Ex- 
pectoration of  blood,  pus,  and  hair  is  characteristic  of  the  dermoid  cyst,  of 
which  Christian  has  collected  40  cases. 

Physical  Signs. — On  inspection  there  may  be  orthopnoea  and  marked 
cyanosis  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  In  such  instances,  if  of  long  dura- 
tion, there  are  signs  nf  collateral  circulation  and  the  superficial  mammary 
and  epigastric  veins  are  enlarged.  In  these  eases  of  chronic  obstruction  the 
finger-ti|)s  may  be  clubbed.  There  may  be  bulging  of  the  sternum  or  the 
tumor  may  erode  the  bone  and  form  a  prominent  sulwutaneous  growth.  The 
rapidly  growing  lymphoid  tumors  more  commonly  than  others  perforate  the 
chest  wall.  In  4  of  13  cases  of  Hodgkin's  disease  there  was  mediastinal 
growth,  and  in  3  instances  the  sternum  was  eroded  and  perforated,  Tlie  per- 
foration may  be  on  one  si<le  of  the  breast-bone.  The  projecting  tumor  may 
pulsate ;  the  heart  may  be  dislocated  and  its  impulse  much  out  of  place.    Con- 
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traction  of  one  Bide  of  the  thorax  has  been  noted  in  a  few  instances.  On  pal- 
pation the  fremitus  ie  absent  wherever  the  tumor  reaches  the  chest  walL  If 
pnlsating,  it  rardy  has  the  forcible,  heaving  impulse  of  an  anenrismal  sac. 
On  auscultation  there  is  usually  eilence  over  the  dull  region.  The  heart- 
sounds  are  not  transmitted  and  the  respiratory  murmur  is  feeble  or  inaudible, 
rarely  bronchial.  Vocal  resonance  is,  as  a  rule,  absent.  Signa  of  pleural 
effusion  occur  in  a  great  many  instances  of  mediastinal  growth,  and  in  doubt- 
ful cases  the  aspirator  needle  should  be  used. 

Tumors  of  the  anterior  mediastinum  originate  usually  in  the  thymus,  or 
its  remnants,  or  in  the  connective  tissue;  the  sternum  is  pushed  forward  and 
often  eroded.  The  growth  may  be  felt  in  the  suprastem^  fossa  j  the  cervical 
glands  are  usually  involved.  The  pressure  symptoms  are  chieAy  upon  the 
venous  trunks.    Dyspncea  is  a  prominent  feature. 

Intrathoracic  tumors  in  the  middle  and  posterior  mediaetinum  origi- 
nate most  commonly  in  the  lymph-glands.  The  symptoms  are  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  physical  signs;  there  ia  urgent  dyspnoea  and  cough, 
which  is  sometimes  loud  and  ringing.  The  pressure  symptoms  are  chiefly 
upon  the  gullet,  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  and  sometimes  upon  the  azygos 
vein. 

In  a  third  group,  tumors  originating  in  the  pleura  and  the  lung,  the 
pressure  symptoms  are  not  so  marked.  Pleural  exudate  is  very  much  more 
common ;  the  patient  becomes  antemic  and  emaciation  is  rapid.  There  may  be 
secondary  involvement  of  the  lymph-glands  in  the  neck. 

Diagnosis.^ The  diagncwis  of  mediastinal  tumor  from  aneurism  is  some- 
times extremely  difficult.  An  interesting  ease  reported  and  figured  by  Soko- 
losski,  in  Bd.  19  of  the  Deutsches  Archiv  fiir  klinische  Medicin,  in  which 
Oppolzer  diagnosed  aneurism  and  Skoda,  mediastinal  tumor,  illustrates  how  in- 
some  instances  the  moat  skillful  of  observers  may  be  unable  to  agree.  Scarcely 
a  sign  is  found  in  aneurism  which  may  not  be  duplicated  in  mediastinal 
tumor.  This  is  not  strange,  since  the  symptoms  in  both  are  largely  due  to 
pressure.  The  cyanosis,  the  venous  engorgement,  the  signs  of  collateral  cir- 
culation ore,  as  a  rule,  much  more  marked  in  tumor.  The  time  element  is 
important.  If  a  case  has  persisted  for  more  than  eighteen  montlis  the  dis- 
ease is  probably  aneurism.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this.  By  far 
the  moat  valuable  sign  of  aneurism  is  the  diastolic  shock  so  often  to  be  felt, 
and  in  a  majority  of  cases  to  be  heard,  over  the  sac.  This  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
present  in  mediastinal  growths,  even  when  they  perforate  the  sternum  and 
have  communicated  pulsation.  Tracheal  tugging  is  rarely  present  in  tumor. 
Another  point  of  importance  is  that  a  tumor,  advancing  from  the  mediasti- 
num, eroding  the  sternum,  and  appearing  externally,  if  aneurismal,  has  forci- 
ble, heaving,  and  distinctly  expansile  pulsations.  The  radiating  pain  in  the 
back  and  arms  and  neck  is  rather  in  favor  of  aneurism,  as  is  also  a  beneficial 
influence  on  it  of  iodide  of  potassium.  The  remarkable  traumatic  cyanosis 
of  the  upper  half  of  the  body  which  follows  compression  injuries  of  the  thorax 
could  scarcely  be  mistaken  for  the  effect  of  tumor.  In  skillful  hands  the 
X-ray  picture  gives  us  now  a  means  of  differentiating  aneurism  and  tumor 
which  ia  rarely  at  fault. 

The  frequency  of  pleural  effusion  in  connection  with  mediastinal  tumor 
is  to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind.    It  may  give  curiously  complex  characters 
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to  the  pliysical  signs— cliaractere  which  are  profoundly  modified  aflcr  aspira- 
tion of  the  liquid.    Occasionally  a  tumor  of  the  mediaBtinuni  in  operable. 

Absceii  of  the  Kediastumm. — Hare  colleptpd  115  cases  of  mediastinal 
abseesB,  in  77  of  which  there  were  details  sufficient  to  permit  the  iinal^'sis. 
Of  these  cases  the  groat  majority  occurred  in  males.  Forty-four  were  in- 
stances of  acute  abseees.  The  anterior  mediastinum  is  most  commonly  the 
seat  of  the  suppuration.  The  cases  are  moat  frequently  agsociated  with 
trauma.  Some  have  followed  erysipelas  or  occurred  in  association  with 
eruptive  fevers.  Many  eases,  particularly  the  chronic  absceBSCs,  are  of  tuber- 
culous origin.  Of  sympioma,  pain  behind  the  Bternura  is  the  most  common. 
It  may  be  of  a  throbbing  character,  and  in  the  acute  cases  is  associated  with 
fever,  Bometimes  with  chills  and  sweats.  If  the  abscess  is  large  there  may  be 
dyspnoea.  The  pus  may  hnrrow  into  the  abdomen,  perforate  through  an  inter- 
costal space,  or  it  may  erode  the  sternum.  Instances  are  on  record  in  which 
the  abscess  has  discharged  into  the  trachea  or  cESophagus.  In  many  cases, 
particularly  of  chronic  abscess,  the  pus  becomes  inspissated  and  produces  no 
ill  effect.  The  physical  signs  may  be  very  indefinite.  A  pulsating  and  fluetn- 
ating  tumor  may  appear  at  the  border  of  the  sternum  or  at  the  sternal  notch. 
The  absence  of  brvit,  of  the  diastolic  shock,  and  of  the  expansile  pulsation 
usually  enables  a  correct  diagnosis  to  be  made.  When  in  doubt  a  fine  hypo- 
dermic needle  may  be  inserted, 

Isdorative  Kediastino-Pericarditis. — Harris  has  reviewed  the  subject.  In 
one  form  there  are  adherent  pericardium  and  great  increase  in  the  fibrous 
tissues  of  the  mediastinum;  in  another  there  is  adherent  pericardium  with 
union  to  surrounding  parts,  but  very  little  medisstinitia ;  in  a  third  the  peri- 
cardium may  be  uninvolved.  The  disease  is  rare;  of  22  cases  17  were  in 
males;  only  8  were  above  thirty  years  of  age.  The  symptoms  are  eseentially 
those  of  that  form  of  adhesive  pericardium  which  is  associated  with  great 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  in  which  the  patients  present  a 
picture  of  cyanosis,  dyspnu?a,  anasarca,  etc.  The  pulsus  paradoxus,  described 
by  Kussmaul,  is  not  distinctive.  Occasionally  there  is  also  a  proliferative 
peritonitis.  Mediastinal  friction  is  sometimes  heard  in  patients  with  adhesive 
mediastino- pericarditis — dry,  coarse,  crackling  rales  heard  along  the  stemnm, 
particularly  when  the  arms  arc  raised. 

Xiscellaneooa  Affectiona. — In  Hare's  monograph  tliore  were  7  instances 
of  fibroma,  11  cases  of  dermoid  cyst,  8  cases  of  hydatid  cyst,  and  cases  of 
lipoma  and  gumma. 

EmphyKma  of  the  Hediastinnm. — Air  in  the  cellular  tissues  of  the  me- 
diastinum is  met  with  in  cases  of  trauma,  and  occasionally  in  fatal  eases  of 
diphtheria  and  in  whooping-cough.  It  may  extend  to  the  subcutaneous  tis- 
sues. Champneys  has  called  attention  to  its  frequency  after  tracheotomy,  in 
which,  he  says,  the  conditions  favoring  the  production  are  division  of  the  deep 
fascia,  obstruction  in  the  alr-paesages,  and  inspiratory  efforts.  The  deep 
fascia,  he  says,  should  not  be  raised  from  the  trachea.  It  is  often  associated 
with  pneumothorax,  and  more  often  in  rupture  of  the  Inng  without  pneumo- 
thorax, the  pleura  remaining  intact  and  the  air  dissecting  its  way  along  the 
bronchi  into  the  mediastinum  and  into  the  neck.  The  condition  seems  by  no 
means  uncommon.  Angel  Money  found  it  in  16  of  38  cases  of  tracheotomy, 
and  in  2  of  these  pneumothorax  aleo  waa  present. 


SECTION  VII 
DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS 

I.    UALFOBHATIONS 

Newman  clasoifics  the  malformations  of  tlie  kidney  as  follows:  A.  Dis- 
placements williout  mobility — (1)  congenital  diKplaecmont  without  deform- 
ity; (2)  congenital  diHplacemont  with  deformity;  {'<i)  nequired  displace- 
ments. B.  Mat  formations  of  the  kidney.  I.  Variations  in  number — (a)  bu- 
peruumerary  kidney;  (b)  single  kidney.,  congenital  absenee.of  one  kidney, 
atrophy  of  one  kidney;  (c)  absence  of  both  kidneys.  IF.  Variations  in  form 
and  size — (a)  general  variations  in  form,  lobulation,  etc.;  (b)  hypertrophy 
of  one  kidney;  (c)  fusion  of  two  kidneys — horseKhoc  kidney,  sismoid  kidney, 
disk-shaped  kidney.     C.  Variations  in  pelvis,  ureters,  and  blood-vessels. 

The  fused  kidneys  may  form  a  large  mass,  which  is  often  displaced,  be- 
ing either  in  an  iliac  fossa  or  in  the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen,  or  even  in 
the  pelvis.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  mistaken  for  a  new  growth. 
In  Polk's  case  the  organ  was  removed  under  the  belief  that  it  was  a  floating 
kidney.  The  patient  lived  eleven  days,  had  complete  anuria,  and  it  was  found 
post  mortem  that  a  single  fused  kidney  had  been  removed.  A  second  case  of 
the  same  kind  has  been  reported. 

n.    MOVABUS  EIOMET 

{Floaiing  Kidney;  Palpable  Kidney;  Ben  mobilts;  Nephroptosis) 

Known  to  liiolan  in  the  l?th  century  and  tu  Mattlicw  Haillie  and  to 
Rayer  in  the  iirst  half  of  the  lyth  century,  it  is  only  during  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century  that  tiio  condition  has  attracted  widespread  attention. 

The  kidney  is  held  in  position  by  its  fatty  capsule,  by  the  peritoneum 
which  passes  in  front  of  it,  and  by  the  blood-vessels.  Kormslly  the  kidney 
is  firmly  fixed,  but  under  certain  circumstances  one  or  the  other  organ,  more 
rarely  both,  becomes  movable.  In  very  rare  cases  the  kidney  is  surrounded, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  the  peritoneum,  and  is  anchored  at  the  hilus 
by  a  mcsonephron.  Some  would  limit  the  term  floating  kidney  to  this  con- 
dition. 

Movable  kidney  is  almost  always  acquired.    It  is  more  common  in  women. 

Of  the  667  cases  collected  in  the  litcrafiire  by  Kuttner,  584  were  in  women 

and  only  83  in  men.     Tt  is  more  common  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side. 

Of  737  cases  analyzed  by  this  author,  it  occurred  on  the  right  in  S53  cases,  on 
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the  left  in  81,  and  on  both  sides  in  93.  The  greater  frequency  of  the  con- 
dition in  women  may  be  attributed  to  compression  of  the  lower  thoracic  zone 
by  tight  lacing,  and,  more  important  still,  to  the  relaxation  of  the  abdominal 
walls  which  follows  repeated  pregnancies.  This  does  not  account  for  all  the 
cases,  as  movable  kidney  is  by  no  means  uncommoii  in  nulliparae.  In  many 
cases  there  is  a  congenitally  relaxed  condition  of  the  peritoneal  attachments. 
The  condition  has  been  met  with  in  infants  and  in  children.  Wasting  of  the 
fat  about  the  kidney  may  he  a  cause.  Trauma  and  the  lifting  of  heavy 
weights  arc  occasionally  factors.  The  kidney  is  sometimes  dragged  down  by 
tumors.  The  greater  frequency  on  the  right  si<ie  is  probably  associated  with 
the  position  of  the  kidney  just  beneath  the  liver,  and  the  depression  to  which 
the  organ  is  subjected  with  each  descent  of  the  diaphragm  in  inspiration. 

And,  lastly,  movable  kidney  is  met  with  in  many  cases  which  present  that 
combination  of  neurasthenia  with  gastro-intestinal  disturt>ance  which  has  been 
described  by  Clfinard  as  enteroptosis  (see  p.  648), 

To  determine  the  presence  of  a  movable  kidney  the  patient  should  bo 
placed  in  the  dorsal  position,  with  the  head  moderately  low  and  the  abdominal 
walls  relaxed.  The  left  hand  is  placed  in  the  lumbar  region  behind  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs;  the  right  hand  in  the  hypochondriac  region,  in 
the  nipple  line,  just  under  the  edge  of  the  liver.  Bimanual  palpation  may 
detect  the  presence  of  a  firm,  rounded  body  just  below  the  edge  of  the  ribs. 
If  nothing  can  be  felt,  the  patient  should  be  asked  to  draw  a  deep  breath, 
when,  if  the  organ  is  palpable,  it  is  touched  by  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand. 
Various  grades  of  mobility  may  be  recognized.  It  may  be  possible  barely  to 
feel  the  lower  edge  on  deep  palpation — palpable  kidney — or  the  organ  may 
be  so  far  displaced  that  on  drawing  the  deepest  breath  the  fingers  of  tlie  right 
hand  may  be,  in  a  thin  person,  slipped  above  tJie  upper  end  of  the  organ, 
which  can  be  readily  held  down,  but  can  not  be  pushed  below  the  level  of 
the  navel — movable  kidney.  In  a  third  group  of  cases  the  organ  is  freely 
movable,  and  may  even  be  felt  just  above  I'oupart's  ligament,  or  may  l)e  in 
the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen,  or  can  even  be  pushed  over  beyond  tliia  point. 
To  this  the  term  floating  kidney  is  appropriate. 

The  movable  kidney  is  not  painful  on  pressure,  except  when  it  is  grasped 
very  firmly,  when  there  is  a  dull  pain,  or  sometimes  a  sickening  sensation. 
Examination  of  the  patient  from  behind  may  show  a  distinct  flattening  in 
the  lumbar  region  on  the  side  in  which  the  kidney  is  mobile. 

Symptoms. — In  a  large  majority  of  cases  there  are  no  symptoms,  and  if 
delected  accidentally  it  is  well  not  to  let  the  patient  know  of  its  presence. 
Far  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  condition  of  late  years.  In  other 
instances  there  is  pain  in  the  lumbar  region  or  a  sense  of  dragging  and  dis- 
comfort, or  there  may  be  intereostnl  neuralgia.  In  a  large  group  the  symp- 
toms are  those  of  neurasthenia  with  dyspeptic  disturbance.  In  women  the 
hysterical  symptoms  may  l)e  marked,  and  in  men  various  grades  of  liypo- 
diondriasis ;  and  various  forms  of  insanity  have  been  attributed  to  it!  The 
gastric  disturbance  is  usually  a  form  of  nervous  dyspepsia.  Dilatation  of  the 
stomach  has  been  observed,  owing,  as  suggested  by  Bartels,  to  pressure  of  the 
dislocated  kidney  upon  the  duodenum.  The  association  with  a  depressed 
stomach  is  common  in  women.  Constipation  is  not  infrequent.  Some 
writers  have  described  pressure  upon  the  gall-ducts,  with  jaundice,  but  this  is 
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very  rare.  Fsecal  accumulation  and  even  obstruction  may  be  associated  with 
the  displaced  organ. 

Dietl's  Crises. — In  connection  with  movable  kidney,  nearly  always  in 
women,  and  on  the  right  side,  there  are  remarkable  attacks  characterized  by 
pain,  chill,  nausea,  vomiting,  fever,  and  collapse.  They  were  described  first 
by  Dietl,  in  1S64,  and  attributed  to  twist  or  kink  of  tlie  renal  vessels  or  of 
the  ureter.  In  the  subject  of  movable  kidney  they  may  recur  at  intervals  for 
months  or  years.  A  sudden  esertion,  an  error  in  diet,  or  standing  for  a  long 
time  may  bring  on  an  attack.  The  pain  is  in  the  renal  region,  of  great  in- 
tensity, simulating  colic,  and  radiates  down  to  the  ureter  and  through  to  the 
back.  The  patient  feels  nauseated  and  cold,  or  there  may  be  a  severe  chill; 
vomiting  is  common.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  contains  an  excess  of  urate 
and  oxalates;  sometimes  it  is  bloody.  Locally  there  are  two  conditions,  the 
affected  side  is  tender,  the  muscular  tension  increases,  and  the  kidney  may  be 
felt  enlarged,  sensitive  to  pressure  and  lera  movable;  hut  there  is  no  positive 
tumor.  In  other  cases  a  tumor  rapidly  forms  from  dilatation  of  the  pelvia 
of  the  kidney.  Appearing,  first  anteriorly,  at  the  edge  of  the  epigastric 
region,  it  may  gradually  reach  the  size  of  a  large  orange  or  a  cocoanut  and 
fills  the  entire  renal  region.  This  may  happen  within  thirty-sis  or  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  nausea  persists,  there  is  fever,  the  patient  looks  ill,  and 
tlie  urine  may  be  scanty  or  bloody.  The  general  symptoms  abate,  the  local 
tenderness  lessens,  the  amount  of  urine  may  increase  rapidly,  and  in  ten  or 
twelve  hours  the  tumor  may  disappear.  In  a  month  or  two  with  a  return 
of  the  symptoms  the  tumor  re-appears,  and  again  subsides.  This  is  the  well- 
known  condition  of  intermilteni  hydronephrosis,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  and  distressing  of  the  sequels  of  movable  kidney. 

Diapiosis. — The  diagnosis  of  movable  kidney  is  rarely  doubtful,  as  the 
shape  of  the  organ  is  usually  distinctive  and  the  mobility  marked.  Tumors 
of  the  gall-bladder,  ovarian  growths,  and  tumors  of  the  bowels  may  in  rare 
instances  be  confounded  with  it. 

Treatment. — In  many  instances  the  greatest  relief  is  experienced  from 
a  bandage  and  pad.  It  should  be  applied  in  the  morning,  with  the  patient 
in  the  dorsal  or  knee-breast  position,  and  she  should  be  taught  how  to  push 
up  the  kidney.  An  air  pad  may  be  used  if  the  organ  is  sensitive.  In  other 
cases  a  broad  bandage  well  padded  in  the  lower  abdominal  zone  poshes  up 
the  intestines  and  makes  them  act  as  a  support.  In  the  attacks  of  severe  colic 
morphia  is  required.  When  dependent,  as  seems  sometimes  the  case,  upon 
an  excess  of  uric  acid  or  the  oxalates,  the  diet  must  be  carefully  regulated. 
The  intermittent  hydronephrosis  may  be  relieved  by  the  pad  and  bandage. 
It  rarely  demands  immediate  operation.  The  kidney  may  have  to  be  stitched 
in  position. 

Stitching  of  the  kidney — ncphrorrhapby — Is  the  most  suitable  procedure 
for  severe  cases,  and  relief  is  afforded  in  many  instances  by  the  operation, 
though  not  in  all.  Treatment  designed  to  increase  fat-formation  often  helps 
to  hold  the  kidney  in  place.  In  the  neurasthenic  cases  a  prolonged  rest 
treatment  is  indicated. 
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Normally  tlic  accretion  of  urine  is  accomplished  by  the  maintenance  of 
a,  certain  blood  pressure  within  the  glomeruli  and  by  the  activity  of  the  renal 
epithelium.  The  watery  elements  are  filtered  from  the  glomeruli,  the  amount 
depending  on  the  rapidity  and  the  pressure  of  the  blood  current;  the  quality, 
whether  normal  or  abnormal,  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  capillary 
and  glomerular  epithelium;  while  the  greater  portion  of  the  solid  ingredients 
are  excreted  by  the  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubules.  The  integrity  of 
the  epithelium  covering  the  capillary  tufts  within  Bowman's  capsule  is  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  a  normal  urine.  If  under  any  circumstances  their 
nutrition  fails,  as  when,  for  example,  the  rapidity  of  tlie  blood  current  ia  low- 
ered, 80  that  they  are  deprived  of  the  necessary  amount  of  oxygen,  the  ma- 
terial which  filters  through  is  no  longer  normal  (i.  e,,  water),  but  contains 
serum  albumin.  Cohnheim  has  shown  that  the  renal  epithelium  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  circulatory  changes,  and  that  compre^ion  of  the  renal  artery  for 
only  a  few  minutes  causes  serious  disturbance. 

The  circulation  of  the  kidney  is  remarkably  influenced  by  reflex  stimuli 
coming  from  the  skin.  Exposure  to  cold  causes  heightened  blood  pressure 
within  the  kidneys  and  increased  secretion  of  urine.  Bradford  has  shown 
that  after  excision  of  portions  of  the  kidney,  to  as  much  as  one-third  of  the 
total  weight,  there  is  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  flow  of  urine. 

Congestion  of  the  Kidneys. —  (1)  Active  Congestion;  Htper.emia. — 
Acute  congestion  of  the  kidney  is  met  with  in  the  early  stage  of  nephritis, 
whether  due  to  cold  or  to  the  action  of  poisons  and  severe  irritants.  Turpen- 
tine, eubebs,  cantharides,  and  copaiba  cause  extreme  hypeneraia  of  the  organ. 
The  most  typical  congestion  of  the  kidney  which  we  see  post  mortem  ia  that 
in  the  early  stage  of  acute  Brigbt's  disease,  when  the  organ  may  be  large, 
soft,  of  a  dark  color,  and  on  section  blood  drips  from  it  freely. 

It  has  been  held  that  in  all  the  acute  fevers  the  kidneys  are  congested, 
and  that  this  explained  the  scanty,  high  colored,  and  often  albuminous  urine. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  Roy's  oncometer,  Walter  Mendelson  has  shown  that 
the  kidney  in  acute  fever  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  anemia,  small,  pale,  and 
bloodless;  and  that  this  anKmia,  increasing  with  the  pyrexia  and  interfering 
with  the  nutrition  of  the  glomerular  epithelium,  accounts  for  the  scanty, 
dark-colored  urine  of  fever  and  for  the  presence  of  albumin.  In  the  pro- 
longed fevers,  however,  it  is  probable  that  relaxation  of  the  arteries  again 
takra  place.  Certainly  it  is  rare  to  find  post  mortem  such  a  condition  of  the 
kidney  as  is  described  by  Mendelson.  On  the  contrary,  the  kidney  of  fever 
is  commonly  swollen,  the  blood-vessels  are  congested,  and  the  cortex  fre- 
quently shows  traces  of  cloudy  swelling.  However,  the  circulatory  disturb- 
ances in  acute  fevers  are  probably  lees  important  than  the  irritative  effects  of 
either  the  specific  agents  of  the  disease  or  the  products  produced  in  their 
growth  or  in  the  altered  metabolism  of  the  tissues.  The  urine  is  diminished 
in  amount,  and  may  contain  albumin  and  tube-casts,  sometimes  much  of  the 
former  and  few  of  the  latter. 

(2)  pABSivB  CoNGEsnos;  Mechanical  Hyf£K.£HIa. — This  is  fonnd  in 
caM8  of  chronic  disease  of  the  heart  or  lung,  with  impeded  circulation,  and  as 
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a  result  of  pressure  upon  the  renal  veins  by  tumors,  the  pregnant  uterus,  or 
ascitic  fluid.  In  the  cardiac  kidney,  as  it  is  called,  the  cyanotic  induration 
associated  with  chronic  heart  disease,  the  organs  are  enlarged  and  firm,  the 
capsule  strips  off,  as  a  rule,  readily,  the  cortex  is  of  a  deep  red  color,  and  the 
pyramids  of  a  purple  red.  The  section  is  coarse  looking,  the  substance  ia 
very  firm,  and  resiets  cutting  and  tearing.  The  interstitial  tissue  is  increased, 
and  there  is  a  small-celled  infiltration  between  the  tubules.  Here  and  there 
the  Malpigliian  tufts  have  become  selorosad.  The  blood-veeaela  are  usually 
thickened,  and  there  may  be  more  or  leas  granular,  fatty,  or  hyaline  changes 
in  the  epithelium  of  the  tubules.  The  condition  is  indeed  a  diffuse  nephritis, 
Tlie  urine  is  usually  reduced,  is  of  high  specific  gravity,  and  contains  more 
or  less  albumin.  Hyaline  tube  casts  and  blood  corpuscles  are  not  uncommon. 
In  some  cases  (over  half)  with  macroscopically  no  signs  of  chronic  or  acute 
nephritis  the  urinary  features  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  acute  nephritis  (Emer- 
son). In  uncomplicated  cases  of  the  cyanotic  induration  uraemia  is  rare. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  cardiac  cases  with  extensive  arterio-sclerosis,  the 
kidneys  are  more  involved  and  the  renal  function  is  likely  to  be  disturbed. 


17.    AHOMAUES  OF  THE  UBINAAY  SECRETION 


Total  suppression  of  urine  occurs  under  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  As  an  event  in  the  intense  congestion  of  acute  nephritis.  For  a  time 
no  urine  may  bo  formed;  more  often  the  amount  is  greatly  reduced, 

(b)  More  commonly  complete  anuria  is  seen  in  subjects  of  renal  stone, 
fragments  of  which  block  both  ureters;  or  as  in  a  ease  reported  by  Monod 
the  calculus  blocked  the  only  kidney,  the  other  being  represented  by  a  shell 
of  tissue.  In  this  "obstructive  suppression,"  as  it  is  called,  there  is  a  condi- 
tion which  has  been  called  latent  uremia.  There  may  be  very  little  discom- 
fort, and  the  symptoms  are  very  unlike  those  of  ordinary  urtemia.  Convul- 
sions occurred  in  only  5  of  41  eases  (Hcrtcr) ;  headache  in  only  6 ;  vomiting 
in  only  12.  ConsciouBncas  is  retained;  the  pupils  are  usually  contracted; 
the  temperature  may  be  low;  there  are  twitchings  and  perhaps  occasional 
vomiting.  Of  41  cases  in  the  literature,  35  occurred  in  males.  Of  36  cases 
in  which  there  was  absolute  anuria,  in  11  the  condition  lasted  more  than 
.four  days,  in  18  cases  from  seven  to  fourteen  days,  and  in  7  cases  longer  than 
fourteen  days  (Herter),  Obstructive  suppression  is  met  with  also  when  can- 
cer compresses  both  ureters  and  involves  their  orifices  in  the  bladder. 

(c)  Cases  occur  occasionally  in  which  the  suppresaion  is  prerenal.  The 
following  arc  among  the  more  Important  conditions  with  which  this  form  of 
anuria  may  be  ast-ociated:  Fevers  and  inflammations;  acute  poisoning  by 
phosphorus,  lead,  and  turpentine;  in  the  collapse  after  severe  injuries  or 
after  operations,  or,  indeed,  after  the  passing  of  a  catheter;  in  (he  collapse 
stage  of  cholera  and  yellow  fever;  and,  lastly,  there  is  an  hj-sterical  anuria,  of 
which  Charcot  reports  a  case  in  which  the  suppression  lasted  for  eleven  daya. 
Bailey  reports  the  case  of  a  young  girl,  aged  eleven,  inmate  of  an  orphan 
asylum,  who  passed  no  urine  from  October  10th  to  December  12th  (when  8 
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ounces  were  withdrawn),  and  again  from  this  date  to  March  Istl  The  ques- 
tion of  hysterical  decejjtion  was  considered  in  the  case. 

A  patient  may  live  for  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  with  complete  sup- 
pression. In  Polk's  case,  in  which  the  only  kidney  was  removed,  the  patient 
lived  eleven  days.  It  is  remarkable  tliat  in  many  instances  there  arc  no  tosic 
features.    Adams  reports  a  case  of  recovery  after  nineteen  days  of  suppression. 

In  the  obstructive  cases  surgical  interference  should  be  resorted  to.  In 
the  non-obstructive  cases,  particularly  when  due  to  extreme  congestion  of 
the  kidney,  cupping  over  the  loins,  hot  applications,  free  purging,  and  sweat- 
ing with  pilocarpine  and  hot  air  are  indicated.  When  the  secretion  is  once 
-started  diuretin  often  acta  well.  Large  hot  irrigations,  with  normal  salt  ao- 
lufion,  with  Kemp's  double-current  rectal  tubes,  should  be  tried,  as  they  are 
stated  to  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  kidneys  in  a  remarkable  way. 

2.    H^EMATtlBIA 

Etiolo^. — The  following  division  may  be  made  of  the  condition  in  which 
hematuria  occurs: 

(1)  KssENTiAL  HEMATURIA. — To  this  Condition  much  attention  has  been 
paid  of  late,  as  the  surgeons  have  taught  us  to  recognize  its  frequency.  The 
not  very  happy  name  of  renal  htemophilia  has  been  given  to  it.  In  this  con- 
dition bleeding  takes  place  from  one  or  both  of  the  kidneys  without  any  evi- 
dence of  disease  to  the  naked  eye  or  to  the  microscope.  Angioma  and  capil- 
lary ntevi  of  the  rena!  papillse  and  of  the  pelves  of  the  kidney  are  excluded. 
The  subjects  arc  usually  under  the  age  of  thirty.  The  bleeding  is  spontane- 
ous, often  associated  with  pain,  though  in  many  cases  the  attacks  are  pain- 
less. The  X-ray  picture  is  negative,  the  hiemorrhage  ceases  of  itself,  and 
only  in  a  few  eases  do  the  attacks  recur  with  such  frequency  that  the  patient 
becomes  anasmic.  The  condition  has  been  referred  to  under  Gull's  name  of 
renal  epistaxis  in  several  previous  editions.  It  is  rarely  serious,  and  many 
eascfl  recover  spontaneouBly,  in  others  the  nephrotomy  stops  the  tendency  to 
bleeding,  though  why  it  should  do  so  is  difficult  to  say.  The  outlook  for 
patients  is  good  (see  Hale  White,  Q.  J.  M.,  1911). 

(3)  Genkbal  Diseases. — In  the  malignant  specific  fevers,  in  purpura, 
and  occasionally  in  leuktemia. 

(3)  Renal  Oaubks. — Acute  congestion  and  inflammation,  as  in  Bright's 
disease,  or  the  effect  of  toxic  agents,  such  as  turpentine,  carbolic  acid,  and 
cantharides.  When  the  carbolic  spray  was  in  use  many  surgeons  suffered 
from  hematuria  in  consequence  of  this  poison.  Renal  infarction,  as  in  ulcer- 
ative endocarditis.  New  growths,  in  which  the  bleeding  is  usually  profuse. 
In  tuberculosis  at  the  onset,  when  the  papillas  are  involved,  there  may  be 
bleeding.  Stone  in  the  kidney  is  a  frequent  cause.  Parasites:  The  Filaria 
tanguinis  hominis  and  the  Bilkarzid  cause  a  form  of  hsematuria  met  with 
in  the  tropics.  The  ccliinococcus  is  rarely  associated  with  hajmorrhage.  It 
je  sometimes  met  with  in  floating  kidney. 

(4)  Affections  of  the  Ubinaby  Passages, — Stone  in  the  ureter,  tumor 
or  olceration  of  the  bladder,  the  presence  of  a  calculus,  parasites,  and,  very 
Tarely,  ruptured  veins  in  the  bladder.  Bleeding  from  the  urethra  occasion^ 
■Uy  occurs  in  gonorrhoea  and  as  a  result  of  the  lodgment  of  a  calcnloB.    Be- 
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currlng  hematuria  may  be  an  early  symptom  in  enlarged  prostate.  An  un- 
usual cause  Ib  the  painful,  villous  tumor  of  the  renal  pelvis,  of  which  Savory 
and  Naah  report  a  remarkable  caae  and  have  collected  49  others  from  the 
literature.  It  would  be  difficult  to  recognize  the  condition  from  stone.  An- 
gioma and  capillary  n£evi  of  the  papilla;  may  cause  bleeding. 

(5)  Traumatism. — Injuries  may  produce  bleeding  from  any  part  of  the 
urinary  passages.  By  a  fall  or  blow  on  the  back  the  kidney  may  be  ruptured, 
and  this  may  he  followed  by  very  free  bleeding;  less  commonly  the  blood 
comes  from  injury  of  the  bladder  or  of  the  prostate.  Blood  from  the  urethra 
is  frequently  due  to  injury  by  the  passage  of  a  catheter,  or  sometimes  to  falls. 
Transient  ha>maturia  follows  all  operations  on  the  kidney. 

The  malarial  hcematuria  has  already  been  considered. 

Diagnoris. — The  diagnosis  of  hiematuria  is  usually  easy.  The  color  of  the 
urine  varies  from  a  light  smoky  to  a  bright  red,  or  it  may  have  a  dark  porter 
color.  E.xamined  with  the  microscope,  the  blood-corpuacles  are  readily  recog- 
nized, either  plainly  visible  and  retaining  their  color,  in  which  case  they  are 
naually  crenated,  or  simply  as  shadows.  In  ammoniacal  urine  or  urines  of 
low  specific  gravity  the  haemoglobin  is  rapidly  dissolved  from  the  corpuscles, 
but  in  normal  urine  they  remain  for  many  hours  unchanged. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  betwoiin  blood  coming  from  the  bladder 
and  from  the  kidneys,  though  this  is  not  always  easy.  From  the  bladder  the 
blood  may  be  found  only  with  the  last  portions  of  urine,  or  only  at  the  ter- 
mination of  micturition.  In  hemorrhage  from  the  kidneys  the  blood  and 
urine  are  intimately  mixed.  Clots  are  more  commonly  found  in  the  blood 
from  the  kidneys,  and  may  form  moulds  of  the  pelvis  or  of  the  ureter.  When 
the  seat  of  the  bleeding  is  in  the  bladder,  on  washing  out  this  organ,  the 
water  is  more  or  less  blood-tinged ;  but  if  the  source  of  the  bleeding  is  higher, 
the  water  comes  away  clear.  In  many  instances  it  is  difficult  to  settle  the 
question  by  the  examination  of  the  urine  alone,  and  the  symptoms  and  the 
physical  signs  must  also  he  taken  into  account.  Cystoscopic  examination  of 
the  bladder,  paying  especial  attention  to  the  urine  flowing  from  each  ureteral 
orifice,  and  catheterization  of  the  ureters  are  aida  in  the  diagnosis  of  doubt- 
ful cases. 

3.    HEMOGLOBINURIA 

This  condition  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  biood-pigment  in  the 
urine.  The  blood-colls  are  either  ateent  or  in  insignificant  numbers.  The 
coloring  matter  is  not  hiematin,  as  indicated  by  the  old  name,  hamatinuria, 
nor  in  reality  always  hsmoglobin,  but  it  is  most  frequently  methtemoglobin. 
The  urine  has  a  red  or  brownish-red,  sometimes  quite  black,  color,  and  usually 
deposits  a  very  heavy  brownish  sediment.  When  the  hffimoglobin  occurs  only 
in  small  quantities,  it  may  give  a  lake  or  smoky  color  to  the  urine.  Micro- 
scopic examination  shows  Die  presence  of  granular  pigment,  sometimes  frag- 
nicnts  of  blood  disks,  epithelium,  and  very  often  darkly  pigmented  urates. 
The  urine  is  also  albuminous.  The  number  of  red  blood  corpuscles  bears  do 
proportion  whatever  to  the  intensity  of  the  color  of  the  urine.  Examined 
spectroscopically,  there  are  either  the  two  absorption  bands  of  oxyhemoglobin, 
which  is  rare,  or,  more  commonly,  there  are  the  three  absorption  bands  of 
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metheemoglobin,  of  which  the  one  in  the  red  near  C  is  characteristic.  Two 
clinical  groups  may  be  distinguished. 

Tozio  Enmoglobinnria. — This  is  caused  by  poisons  which  produce  rapid 
dissolution  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  such  as  potaBsium  chlorate  in  large  doses, 
pyrogallic  acid,  carbolic  acid,  arseniuretted  hydnigon,  carbon  monoxide,  naph- 
thol,  and  muscarine;  also  the  poisons  of  scarlet  fever,  yellow  fever,  typhoid 
fever,  malaria,  and  syphilis.  It  has  also  followed  severe  burns.  Exposure  to 
excessive  cold  and  violent  muscular  exertion  are  stated  to  produce  hemo- 
globinuria. A  most  remarkable  toxic  form  occurs  in  horses,  coming  on  with 
great  suddenness  and  associated  with  paresis  of  the  hind  legs.  Death  may 
occur  in  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days.  .The  animals  are  attacked  only  after 
being  stalled  for  some  days  and  then  taken  out  and  driven,  particularly  in 
cold  weather.  The  form  of  hemoglobinuria  from  fold  and  exertion  is  ex- 
tremely rare.  No  instance  of  it,  even  in  association  with  frost-bites,  came 
under  my  observation  in  Canada.  Blood  transfused  from  one  mammal  into 
another  causes  dissolution  of  the  corpuscles  with  the  production  of  hremo- 
globinuria;  and,  lastly,  there  is  the  epidemic  hemoglobinuria  of  the  new- 
bom,  associated  with  jaundice,  cyanosis,  and  nervous  symptoms. 

Paroxysmal  HKmog^lobinnria. — This  rare  disease  is  characterized  by  the 
occasional  passage  of  bloody  urine,  in  which  the  coloring  matter  only  is  pres- 
ent. It  is  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females,  and  occurs  chiefly  in 
adults.  It  seems  specially  associated  with  cold  and  exertion,  and  has  often 
been  brought  on,  in  a  susceptible  person,  by  the  use  of  a  cold  foot-bath.  It 
occurs,  too,  in  persons  subject  to  the  various  forms  of  Raynaud's  disease, 
and  the  relation  between  these  two  affections  is  extremely  close;  some  hold 
that  they  are  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  disorder.  Druitt,  the  author 
of  the  well-known  Surgical  Vade-mecum,  has  given  a  graphic  description  of 
his  sufferings,  which  lasted  for  many  years,  and  were  accompanied  with  local 
asphyxia  and  local  syncope.  The  connection,  however,  is  not  very  common. 
In  only  one  of  the  cases  of  Raynaud's  disease  which  I  have  seen  was  paroxys- 
mal hemoglobinuria  present,  and  in  it  epileptic  attacks  occurred  at  the  same 
time.     The  relation  of  hemoglobinuria  to  malaria  has  been  considered. 

The  attacks  may  come  on  suddenly  after  exposure  to  cold  or  as  a  result 
of  mental  or  bodily  exhaustion.  They  may  be  preceded  by  chills  and  pyrexia. 
In  other  instances  the  temperature  is  subnormal.  There  may  be  vomiting  and 
diarrhtEa.  Pain  in  the  lumbar  region  is  not  uncommon.  The  hemoglobinuria 
rarely  persists  for  more  than  a  day  or  two — sometimes,  indeed,  not  for  a  day. 
There  are  instances  iu  which,  even  in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  there  have 
been  two  or  three  paroxysms,  and  in  the  intervals  clear  urine  has  been  passed. 
Jaundice  has  been  present  in  a  number  of  eases.  The  disease  is  rarely  if  ever 
fatal. 

Much  has  been  done  latterly  to  clear  up  the  nature  of  this  remarkable 
disease  by  the  studies  of  Eason,  Donath,  Landsteiner,  Hoover  and  Stone,  and 
Moee.  Briefly,  the  blood  semm  of  these  patients  contains  a  complex  hemo- 
lysin,  a  potential  toxin,  capable  of  dissolving  the  patient's  own  corpuscles  and 
those  of  other  individuals.  It  is  an  amboceptor  component  of  the  hemolysin, 
not  the  complement,  that  is  peculiar,  and  this  amboceptor  differs  "from 
other  known  hemolytic  amboceptors  in  that  it  will  unite  with  the  red  blood- 
corpnscles  only  at  a  low  temperature  in  the  presence  of  complement,  and 
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furthermore  in  that  it  is  capable  of  bringing  about  tbe  solution  of  the  pa- 
tient's own  cella  {auto-haemolytic  action),  and  those  of  other  members  of  the 

group  to  which  the  patient  hcJongB,  aa  well  as  the  cella  of  members  of  other 
groups"  (Moaa).  Atmospheric  cold  and  congestion  of  the  peripheral  ves- 
sels, as  in  Raynaud'a  disease,  will  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  blood  suffi- 
ciently to  permit  of  the  union  of  the  amboceptor  and  corpuaeles,  and  hsemol- 
ysifl  occurs  when  the  blood  passes  to  the  internal  organs. 

In  a  certain  number  of  cases  syphilia  is  present,  usually  congenital. 

Tnatment. — In  all  forms  of  hsematuria  rest  is  essential.  In  that  produced 
by  renal  calculi  the  recumbent  posture  may  sufRce  to  check  the  bleeding.  Full 
doses  of  acetate  of  lead  and  opium  should  be  tried,  then  calcium  lactate,  ad- 
renalin, ergot,  gallic  acid  and  tannic  acid,  and  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
The  oil  of  turpentine,  sometimes  recommended,  is  a  risky  remedy  in  hcema- 
turia.  Extr.  hamamelis  virgin,  and  extr.  hydrastia  canad.  are  also  recom- 
mended. Cold  may  be  applied  to  tlie  loins  or  dry  cups  in  the  lumbar  region. 
Incision  of  the  kidney  has  cured  the  ao-ealled  "renal  epistaxis." 

The  treatment  of  paroxysmal  hsemoglobinuria  is  unsatisfactory.  Amyl 
nitrite  will  sometimes  cut  short  or  prevent  an  attack  (Chvostek).  During 
the  paroxysm  the  patient  should  be  kept  warm  and  given  hot  drinks.  If 
there  is  a  syphilitic  history,  iodide  of  potaaaium  in  full  doses  may  be  tried. 
In  a  warm  climate  the  attacks  are  much  less  frequent.  It  is  posaible  that  an 
antitoxin  may  be  obtained  to  neutralize  the  hemolytic  amboceptor  of  the 
disease. 

4.    ALBTJMINUEIA 

"Reasons  drawn  from  the  urine  are  as  brittle  as  the  urinal"  is  a  dictum 
of  Thomas  Fuller  peculiarly  appropriate  in  connection  with  this  subject. 

The  presence  of  albumin  in  the  urine,  formerly  regarded  as  indicative  of 
Bright's  disease,  is  now  recognized  as  occurring  under  many  circumatances 
without  the  existence  of  serious  organic  change  in  the  kidney.  Two  groups 
of  cases  may  be  recognized — those  in  which  the  kidneys  show  no  coarse  le- 
sions, and  those  in  which  there  are  evident  anatomical  changes. 

Albnminuria  without  Coane  Renal  Lesions. — (a)  Fl'xctional,  so-called 
Phtsiolooical  Albumindria, — In  a  normal  condition  of  the  kidney  only 
the  water  and  the  salts  are  allowed  to  pass  from  the  blood.  Wlien  albumi- 
nous substances  trannude  there  is  probably  disturbance  in  the  nutrition  of 
the  epithelium  of  the  capillaries  of  the  tuft,  or  of  the  cells  surrounding  the 
glomerulus.  This  statement  is  still,  howtver,  in  dispute,  and  many  hold 
that  there  is  a  physiological  albuminuria  which  may  follow  muscular  work, 
the  ingestion  of  food  rich  in  albumin,  violent  emotiona,  cold  bathing,  and 
dyspepsia.  On  one  point  all  agree,  that  the  cause  muat  be  something  unusual 
and  excessive,  aa  a  very  hard  tramp,  a  football  match,  a  race,  etc.  The  i)res- 
ence  of  albumin  in  the  urine,  in  any  form  and  under  any  circumstance,  may 
be  regarded  aa  indicative  of  change  in  the  renal  or  glomerular  epithelium, 
a  change,  however,  which  may  be  transient,  slight,  and  unimportant,  de- 
pending upon  variations  in  the  circulation  or  upon  the  irritating  effects  of 
substances  taken  with  the  food  or  temporarily  present,  as  in  febrile  states. 

Albuminuria  of  adolescence  and  cyclic  albuminuria,  in  which  the  albumin 
is  present  only  at  certain  tiroes  during  the  day — orthostatic  albuminuria — 
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are  interesting  forms.  A  majority  of  the  cases  occur  in  young  persons — 
boys  more  commonly  than  girls — and  the  condition  is  often  discoTerod  acci- 
dentally. These  are  often  the  children  of  neurotic  parents,  and  have  well- 
marked  vasomotor  instability.  Some  caaes  last  only  during  puberty,  some 
throughout  life.  The  condition  is  very  common,  particularly  in  young  men 
in  training — the  athletic  albuminuria  to  which  Collier  has  called  attfntion. 
Of  15(i  men  in  training  130  bad  albumin  in  the  urine.  Krianger  and  Hooker 
have  shown  that  the  albumin  is  excreted  only  during  periods  with  low  pulee 
pressure.  The  urine,  as  a  rule,  contains  only  a  very  small  amount  of  albumin, 
but  in  some  instances  large  quantities  are  present.  The  moat  striking  fea- 
ture is  the  variability.  It  may  be  absent  in  the  morning  and  present  only 
after  exertion;  or  it  may  he  greatly  increased  after  taking  food,  particularly 
proteins.  Even  the  change  to  the  upright  position  (orthostatic)  may  suffice 
to  cause  it,  and  in  such  cases  there  may  be  tension  on  the  renai  veins  by 
increase  of  the  lumlwir  curve,  since  it  has  been  shown  that  a  spinal  jacket 
will  prevent  the  appearance  of  the  albumin.  The  quantity  of  urine  may  be 
but  little,  if  at  all,  increased,  the  specific  gravity  is  usually  normal,  and  the 
color  may  lie  high.  Occasionally  hyaline  casts  may  be  found,  and  in  some 
instances  there  has  been  transient  glycosuria.  As  a  rule,  the  pulse  is  not  of 
high  tension  and  the  second  aortic  sound  is  not  accentuated. 

Various  forms  of  this  affection  have  been  recognized  by  writers,  such  as 
neurotic,  dietetic,  cyclic,  intermittent,  and  paroxysmal — names  which  indicate 
the  characters  of  the  different  varieties. 

Goodhart,  from  a  study  of  the  after  history  of  more  than  250  cafles,  holds 
that  albuminuria  of  the  adolescent  has  no  sinister  effect  on  health  or  upon 
duration  of  life,  and  that  with  due  circumspection  such  eases  ought  not  to 
be  excluded  from  the  advantages  of  life  insurance,  or  from  clerkships  in 
banks  and  private  offices.  This  is  a  very  important  and  gratifying  statement 
from  a  man  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject. 

In  a  few  cases  the  albumin  is  persistent,  the  amount  is  larger,  though  it 
may  vary  from  day  to  day,  and  the  pulse  tension  is  increased,  and  there  ar« 
probably  indications  of  organic  changes  in  the  kidney. 

(b)  Febbile  Albuminuria. — Pyrexia,  by  whatever  cause  producedj  may 
cause  slight  albuminuria.  The  presence  of  the  albumin  is  due  to  slight 
changes  in  the  glomeruli  induced  by  the  fever,  such  as  cloudy  swelling,  which 
can  not  be  regarded  as  an  organic  lesion.  It  is  extremely  common,  occurring 
in  pneumonia  (in  about  70  per  cent,  of  our  cases),  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever 
(about  60  per  cent,  of  our  cases),  malaria,  especially  the  lestivo-autumnal 
ty|>c,  and  even  in  the  fever  of  acute  tonsillitis.  The  amount  of  albumin  is 
slight,  and  it  usually  disappears  from  the  urine  with  the  cessation  of  the 
fever.     Hyaline  and  even  epithelial  castH  accompany  the  condition, 

(c)  H.1KMIC  Chakoes. — Purpura,  scurvy,  chronic  poisoning  by  lead  or 
mercury,  syphilis,  leukiemia,  and  profound  auEemia  may  be  associated  with 
slight  albuminuria.  Abnormal  ingredients  in  the  blood,  such  as  bile  pigment 
and  sugar,  may  cause  the  passage  of  small  amounts  of  albumin. 

The  transient  albuminuria  of  pregnancy  may  belong  to  this  hiemic  group, 
although  in  a  majority  of  such  cases  there  are  changes  in  the  renal  tissue. 
Albumin  may  be  found  sometimes  after  the  inhalation  of  ether  or  chloroform. 

(d)  Neevoub  Ststem. — Under  many  morbid  conditions  of  the  nervous 
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ByBtem,  albumin  may  be  present  in  the  urine,  and  there  are  inatanceB  in 
young  nervous  persons  which  are  not  easy  to  separate  from  the  so-called 
orthostatic  forms.  In  brain  tumors,  following  epileptic  attacks,  in  various 
types  of  meningitis,  albumin  has  been  present.  In  meningeal  hiemoirhage, 
as  pointed  out  by  Guillain,  the  albumin  may  he  very  abundant,  5  to  20 
grams  in  the  litre, 

Albniuiunria  with  Definite  Lesions  of  the  Vrinary  O^ians. — (a)  Conges- 
tion of  the  kidney,  either  active,  such  as  follows  exposure  to  cold  and  is  as- 
sociated with  the  early  stages  of  nephritis,  or  passive,  due  to  obstructed  out- 
flow in  disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  or  to  pressure  on  the  renal  veins  by 
the  pregnant  uterus  or  tumors. 

(b)  Organic  disease  of  tlie  kidneys — acute  and  chronic  Bright's  disease, 
amyloid  and  fatty  degeneration,  suppurative  nephritis,  and  tumors. 

((■)  .'ilTccUons  of  the  pelvis,  ureters,  blailder,  and  prostate,  when  associated 
with  the  formiiliou  of  pus, 

AlbumosBTJa,— Albumose,  peptone,  and  globulin  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  urine,  but  are  of  very  slight  clinical  significance.  They  are  found  in 
many  febrile  diseases,  in  chronic  suppuration,  and  whenever  protein  materials 
are  undergoing  autolysis,  as  in  jmeumonia,  acute  yellow  atrophy,  and  during 
the  involution  of  the  uterus. 

Kyelopathio  albamosima, "A'a/iJer's  disease"  is  characterized  by  multiple 
myelomata  with  persistent  excretion  of  what  is  known  as  the  Bence-Jones 
body,  a  protoid  discovered  by  him  in  1848.  There  are  now  many  cases  on 
record.  Males  above  forty  years  of  age  arc  usually  affected.  The  Bence- 
Jones  body  appears  rarely  with  other  tumors  of  the  bones.  The  myeloma  is 
a  true  tumor,  the  cells  of  which  resemble  the  plasma  rather  than  the  myelo- 
cytes of  the  hone  marrow  (Christian).  In  a  case  which  I  saw  with  Ham- 
burger the  persistent  albumosuria  led  to  the  diagnosis  of  multiple  myelo- 
mata before  any  bone  tumors  could  be  felt.  The  disease  runs  a  fatal  course. 
The  simplest  reaction  is  the  white  precipitate  formed  on  adding  nitric  acid 
to  the  urine;  when  boiled  it  disappears,  to  reappear  on  cooling.  As  in  one 
of  Bradshaw's  cases,  the  urine  may  be  of  a  milky  white  c<dor  when  passed. 

Pro^osis. — Febrile  albuminuria  is  transient,  and  in  a  majority  of  the 
cases  depending  upon  heemic  causes  the  condition  disappears  and  leaves  the 
kidneys  intact.  A  trace  of  albumin  in  a  man  over  forty,  with  or  without  a 
few  hyaline  casts,  is  not  of  much  significance,  except  as  an  indication  that 
his  kidneys,  like  his  hair,  are  beginning  to  turn  "gray"  with  age.  In  many 
Instances  the  discovery  is  a  positive  advantage,  as  the  man  is  made  to  realize, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  that  he  has  been  living  carelessly.  I  have  discussed 
the  question  from  this  standpoint  in  a  paper  with  the  paradoxical  title  "On 
the  Advantages  of  a  Trace  of  Albumin  and  a  Few  Tube-casts  in  the  Urine  of 
Men  over  Fifty  Years  of  Age"  (N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  vol.  Ixxiv). 

The  persistence  of  a  slight  amount  of  albumin  in  young  men  without  in- 
creased arterial  tension  is  less  serious,  as  even  after  continuing  for  years  it 
may  disappear.  The  outlook  in  the  so-called  cyclic  albuminuria  has  been 
discussed. 

Practically  in  all  cases  the  presence  of  albumin  indicates  a  change  of 
some  sort  in  the  glomeruli,  the  nature,  extent,  and  gravity  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate;  so  that  ot^er  considerations,  such  as  the  presence  ot 
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tube-caste,  the  exiBtence  of  increased  tension,  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  and  the  influence  of  digestion  upon  the  albumin,  must  be  carefully 
considered. 

The  physician  is  daily  coDsuIted  as  to  the  relation  of  albuminuria  and 
life  assurance.  Aa  his  function  is  to  protect  the  intereets  of  the  company, 
he  should  reject  all  cases  in  which  albumin  occurs  in  the  urine,  except  in 
young  persons  with  transient  albuminuria.  Naturally,  companies  lay  great 
stress  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  albumin,  but  in  the  most  serious  and 
fatal  malady  with  which  they  have  to  deal — chronic  interstitial  nephritis — 
the  albumin  is  often  absent  or  transient,  even  when  the  disease  is  well  devel- 
oped. After  the  fortieth  year,  from  a  standpoint  of  life  insurance,  the  state 
of  the  arteries  and  the  blood  pressure  are  far  more  important  than  the  condi- 
tion of  the  urine. 

5.     BACTEBIUKIA 

Described  first  by  Roberts  in  1881,  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  it  of 
late  years,  and  its  importance  recognized  both  as  a  secondary  and  a  primary 
affection.  The  secondary  form  is  beat  illustrated  by  the  common  bacilluria 
of  typhoid  fever  already  described.  In  the  cases  in  which  there  is  no  recog- 
nizable cause  or  primary  focus  of  the  disease,  the  colon  bacillus,  streptococci, 
and  the  gonococcus  are  the  commonest  organisms.  The  bacilli  may  come 
directly  from  the  blood,  as  in  typhoid  fever,  and  probably  multiply  in  the 
urinary  passages,  or  they  may  come  from  a  focus  of  infection  anywhere  from 
Bowman's  capsule  to  the  prostate. 

Clinically  there  are  two  groups  of  cases,  the  bacilluria  pure  and  simple 
and  the  bacilluric  cystitis  or  p)-elitis.  In  the  former  there  may  he  no  symp- 
toms; the  urine  may  have  a  slight  haziness  due  to  the  enormous  number  of 
organisms,  but  there  is  no  pus.  In  the  other  there  are  signs  of  inflammatory 
reaction  in  the  urinary  passages  and  there  is  pus.  Usually  with  the  Bacillus 
coli  infection  the  urine  is  acid,  with  the  staphylococcus  alkaline  and  often 
with  marked  phoaphaturia.  The  eases  are  often  very  intractable.  Without 
cystitis  or  pyelitis  there  may  be  no  symptoms,  but  in  tbo  many  instances 
there  are  all  the  aggravated  phenomena  of  these  two  ajfections.  Many  cases 
clear  up  rapidly  with  hexamethylenamine.  Vaccine  therapy  has  been  exten- 
sively used  but  not  with  very  good  results. 

6.    pvnRiA 

{Pvs  in  the  Urine) 

Cansea. — (a)  Pyelitis  and  PTKLOWEPiiRiTis.^In  large  abacesses  of  the 
kidney,  pyonephrosis,  the  pus  may  be  intermittent,  while  in  calculus  and 
tuberculous  pyelitis  the  pyuria  is  usually  continuous,  though  varying  in  in- 
tensity. In  cases  due  to  the  colon  or  tubercle  bacillus  the  urine  is  acid,  in 
those  due  to  the  proteus  bacillus  alkaline,  while  in  the  staphylococcus  cases 
the  urine  is  either  less  acid  than  normal,  or  alkaline.  In  the  pyelitis  and 
pyelonephritis  following  cystitis  the  urine  is  alkaline  or  acid,  depending  upon 
the  infecting  micro-organism ;  more  mucus,  frequent  micturition,  and  a  pr&- 
vious  bladder  history  are  aids  in  diagnosis. 
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(6)  Cystitis. — Hie  urine  U  usually  acid,  especially  in  women,  since  the 
colon  bacillus  is  a  very  common  cause  of  these  infections.  The  pus  and  mucus 
are  more  ropy,  and  triple  phosphate  crystals  are  found  in  the  freshly  passed 
urine  in  the  alkaline  infections. 

(c)  Udethbitis,  particularly  gonorrhcea.  The  pus  appears  first,  ia  in 
small  quantities,  and  there  are  signs  of  local  inflamniation. 

(d)  In  LEUCORRH<BA  the  quantity  of  pus  is  usually  sinail,  and  large  flakes 
of  vaginal  epithelium  are  numerous.  In  doubtful  cases,  when  leucorrhoea 
is  present,  the  urine  should  be  witlidrawn  through  a  catheter. 

(e)  EcPTURE  OP  Abscesses  into  the  TIkinary  Passages. — In  such  cases 
as  pelvic  or  perityphlitic  abscess  there  have  been  previous  symptoms  of  pus 
formation.  A  large  amount  is  passed  within  a  short  time,  then  the  discharge 
stops  abruptly  or  rapidly  diminishes  within  a  few  days. 

Pub  gives  to  the  urine  a  white  or  yellowish-white  appearance.  On  settling, 
the  sediment  is  sometimes  ropy,  the  supernatant  fluid  usually  turbid.  In 
cases  due  to  urea-decomposing  microbes  (proteus  bacillus,  various  staphylo- 
cocci) the  odor  may  be  ammoniacal  even  in  fresh  urine.  Examination  with 
the  microscope  reveals  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  pus-corpuscles, 
which  are  usually,  when  the  pus  comes  from  the  bladder,  well  formed;  the 
protoplasm  is  granular,  and  often  ahows  many  translucent  processes. 

The  only  sediment  likely  to  be  confounded  with  pus  is  that  of  the  phos- 
phates; but  it  is  whiter  and  less  dense,  and  is  distinguished  immediately  by 
microscopic  examination  or  by  the  addition  of  acid. 

With  the  pus  there  is  always  more  or  less  epithelium  from  the  bladder 
and  pelves  of  the  kidneys,  but  since  in  these  situations  the  forms  of  cells  are 
practically  identical,  they  afford  no  information  as  to  the  locality  from  which 
the  pus  has  come. 

The  treatment  of  pus  in  the  urine  is  considered  under  the  conditions  in 
which  it  occurs. 

7.     CHTLUHrA— NONPARASITIC 

This  is  a  rare  affection,  occurring  in  temperate  regions  and  nnassociated 
with  the  Filaria  bancrofti.  The  urine  is  of  an  opaque  white  color;  it  resem- 
bles milk  closely,  is  occasionally  mixed  with  blood  {htematochyluria),  and 
sometimes  coagulates  into  a  firm,  jelly-liko  mass.  In  other  instances  there 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  a  loose  clot  which  may  be  distinctly  btood  tinged. 
Under  the  microscope  the  turbidity  seoma  to  be  cauaed  by  numerous  minute 
granules — more  rarely  oil  droplets  similar  to  those  of  milk.  In  Montreal  I 
made  the  dissection  in  a  case  of  thirteen  years'  duration  and  could  find  no 
trace  of  parasites.  The  urine  may  be  much  more  milky  shortly  after  taking 
food,  and  the  recumbent  posture  increases  the  milkiness.  It  has  lieen  shown 
in  one  case  that  the  urine  only  became  chylous  in  the  bladder,  and  Hertz 
found  obstruction  of  the  thoracic  duct  and  a  communicating  ruptured  lym- 
phatic vessel  in  the  bladder. 

8.    LTTHTEIA 

The  general  relations  of  uric  acid  have  already  been  considered  in  speak- 
ing of  gout. 

Occnrrence  in  the  Urine. — The   uric  acid  occurs  in   combination   chiefly 
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with  ammonium  sad  Boditmi,  forming  the  acid  urates.  In  smaller  quan- 
titieB  are  the  potassium,  calcium,  and  lithium  salts.  The  uric  acid  may  be 
separated  from  its  bases  and  crystallizes  in  rhombs  or  prisms,  vhtch  are 
usually  of  a  deep  red  color,  owing  to  the  staining  of  the  urinary  pigments. 
The  sediment  formed  is  granular  and  the  groups  of  crystals  look  like  grains 
of  Cayenne  pepper.  It  is  very  important  not  to  mistake  a  deposit  of  uric 
acid  for  an  excess.  The  deposition  of  numerons  grains  in  the  urine  within  a 
few  hours  after  .passing  is  more  likely  to  be  due  to  conditions  which  diminish 
the  solvent  power  than  to  increase  in  the  quantity.  Of  the  conditions  which 
cause  precipitation  of  the  uric  acid  Hoherts  gives  the  following:  "(1)  High 
acidity;  (2)  povesty  in  mineral  salts;  (3)  low  pigmentation;  and  (4)  high 
percentage  of  uric  acid."  The  grade  of  acidity  is  probably  the  most  impor- 
tant element. 

In  health  the  weight  of  uric  acid  excreted  bears  a  fairly  constant  ratio  to 
the  weight  of  urea  eliminated.  According  to  von  Noorden,  the  average  ratio 
is  1  to  50,  while  the  average  ratio  of  the  nitrogen  of  uric  acid  to  the  total 
nitrogen  eliminated  in  the  urine  is  1  to  70.  In  several  of  the  cases  of  gout  in 
my  wards  Futcher  found  that  in  the  intervals  between  the  acute  arthritic 
attacks  the  uric  acid  was  reduced  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  urea, 
eo  that  the  ratio  of  the  former  to  the  latter  often  varied  between  1  to  300  up 
to  (in  one  case)  1  to  1,500,  a  return  to  about  the  normal  proportions  occur- 
ring during  the  acute  attacks. 

More  common  is  the  precipitation  of  amorphous  urates,  forming  the  so- 
called  brick-dust  or  latoritioua  deposit,  which  has  a  pinkish  color,  due  to  the 
presence  of  urinary  pigment.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  acid  sodium 
urates.  It  occurs  particularly  in  very  acid  urine  of  a  high  specific  gravity. 
As  the  urates  are  more  soluble  in  warm  solutions,  they  frequently  deposit  as 
the  urine  cools.  Here,  too,  the  deposition  does  not  necessarily,  indeed  usually 
does  not,  mean  an  excessive  excretion,  but  the  existence  of  conditione  favor- 
ing the  deposit. 

9.    OXALintIA 

The  discovery  of  calcium  oxalate  crystals  in  the  urine  by  Donn6  in  1838 
led  to  the  description  of  the  so-called  oxalic-acid  diathesis.  It  is  claimed  that 
all  the  oxalic  acid  found  in  the  urine  is  taken  into  the  body  with  the  food 
(Dunlop).  Ill  health  none,  or  only  a  trace,  is  formed  in  the  body.  The 
amount  fluctuates  with  the  quantity  of  food  taken,  and  is  usually  below  10 
milligrams  daily  (H.  Baldwin).  It  seems  to  be  formed  in  the  body  when 
there  ia  an  absence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  in 
connection  with  excessive  fermentation  in  the  intestines.  It  never  forms  a 
heavy  deposit,  but  the  crystals— usually  octahedral,  rarely  dumb-bell-ehaped 
— collect  in  the  mucous  cloud  and  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

When  in  excess  and  present  for  any  considerable  time,  the  condition  is 
known  as  oxaluria,  the  chief  interest  of  which  is  in  the  fact  that  the  crystals 
may  be  deposited  before  the  urioe  is  voided,  and  form  a.  calculus.  It  is  held 
by  many  that  there  is  a  special  diathesis  associated  with  its  presence  in  ez- 
cesB  and  manifested  clinically  by  dyspepsia,  particularly  the  nervous  form, 
irritability,  depression  of  spirits,  lassitude,  and  sometimes  marked  hjrpo- 
cbondriaeis.    There  may  be  in  addition  neuralgic  pains  and  the  general  symp- 
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toHiB  of  neurastiienia.  The  local  and  general  symptoms  are  probably  depend- 
GDt  upon  some  diEturbance  of  metabolism  of  which  the  oicaluria  is  one  of  the 
manifestations.  It  is  a  feature  also  in  many  gouty  peraons,  and  in  the  ccm- 
dition  called  lithsemia. 

10.    CY8TINUHIA 

This  rare  condition,  a  sort  of  chemical  malformation  (Garrod),  ie  of 
clinical  importance  because  cystin  is  very  sparingly  raluble  and  calculi  may 
be  fornie<l,  renal  or  vesical.  It  is  strongly  hereditary  and  has  been  traced 
through  three  generations.  The  quantity  excreted  is  about  0.5  gram  per 
diem,  and  the  excretion  persists  for  years,  or  even  for  life,  without  causing 
disturbance  of  health.  Cyetin  is  one  of  the  primary  fractions  of  protein,  and 
its  excretion  is  one  of  the  as  yet  unexplained  errors  of  protein  metabolism. 
In  the  urinary  sediment  the  colorless  hexagonal  crystals  of  cystin  are  readily 
detected. 

11.     PHOSPHATURIA 

The  phosphoric  acid  is  excreted  from  the  body  in  combination  with  potas- 
sium, sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  forming  two  classce,  the  alkaline 
phosphates  of  sodium  and  potassinm  and  the  earthy  phosphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia.  The  amount  of  jiliospboric  acid  (PiOa)  escreted  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  varies,  according  to  Hammarsten,  between  1  and  5  grams,  with 
an  average  of  3,5  grams.  It  is  derived  mainly  from  the  phosphoric  acid 
taken  in  the  food,  but  also  in  part  as  a  decomposition  product  from  niiclcin, 
protagon,  and  lecithin.  Of  the  alkaline  phosphates,  those  in  combination  with 
sodium  are  the  most  abundant.  The  alkaline  phosphates  of  the  urine  are 
more  abundant  than  the  earthy  phosphates. 

Of  tho  earlhy  phosphates,  those  of  lime  are  abundant,  of  magnesium 
scanty.  In  urine  which  has  undergone  the  animoniacal  fermentation,  either 
inside  or  outside  the  body,  there  is  in  additinn  the  ammonio-magncsium  or 
triple  phosphate,  wliinh  occurs  in  triangular  prisms  or  in  feathery  or  stellate 
crystals;  hence  the  term  of  Ftcllar  phosphates  given  to  this  form.  The  earthy 
phospliates  occur  as  a  sediment  in  the  urine  when  the  alkalinity  is  due  to  a 
fixed  alkali,  or  under  certain  circumstances  the  deposit  may  take  place  within 
the  bladder,  and  then  the  phosphates  are  passed  at  the  end  of  micturition  as 
a  whitish  fluid,  which  is  popularly  confounded  with  spernintorrhnai.  Recent 
study  of  these  cases  with  symptoms  of  neurastlienia  and  a  pliosphate  sediment 
in  the  fresh  urine  would  indicate  an  abnormality  in  the  calcium  metabolism, 
an  absolute  increase  of  this  with  a  decrease  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  The  cal- 
cium phosphate  may  be  precipitated  by  lieat  nnd  produce  a  cloudincps  which 
may  be  mistaken  for  albumin,  but  is  at  once  dissolved  upon  making  the  urine 
acid.  This  condition  is  very  frequent  in  persons  suffering  from  dyspepsia  or 
from  debility  of  any  kind.  The  phosphates  may  be  in  great  excess,  rising  in 
tlie  twenty-four  hours  to  from  7  to  9  grams  (Teissier),  whereas  the  normal 
amount  is  not  more  than  2.5  grams.  And,  lastly,  the  phosphates  may  be 
deposited  in  urine  which  has  undergone  decomposition,  in  which  the  carbonate 
of  ammonia  from  the  urea  combines  with  the  magnesium  phosphates,  forming 
the  triple  salt.    This  is  seen  in  cyxtitis,  due  to  a  urea  decomposing  microbe. 

The  clinical  significance  of  an  excess  of  phosphates,  to  which  the  term 
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phosphaturia  is  api)lied,  has  been  much  diecussod.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  a  deposit  does  not  necesBarily  mean  an  excess,  to  determine  which  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  twenty  four  hours'  secretion  should  be  made.  It  has 
long  been  thouglit  that  there  is  a  relation  between  the  activity  of  the  nerve 
tissues  and  the  output  of  phosphoric  acid  ;  but  the  (jucstion  can  not  yet  be  con- 
sidered settled.  The  amount  is  increased  in  wasting  diseases,  such  as  phthi- 
sis, acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  leuktemia,  and  severe  anjemia,  whereas 
it  is^liminished  in  acute  diseases  and  during  pregnancy. 

Teissier,  of  Lyons,  in  1870,  described  a  condition  to  which  he  gave  the 
nnii  e  of  "essential  phosphaturia,"  and  it  has  been  called  "phosphatic  dia- 
lifk's,"  the  symptoms  of  which  are  polyuria,  thirst,  emaciation,  and  a  great 
increase  in  the  excretion  of  phosphates,  which  would  rise  to  as  much  as  7  to 
!)  grams  n  day.  The  condition  sometimes  simulates  true  dialietea  very  close- 
ly, even  to  the  pruritis  and  dry  skin.  In  a  remarkable  case  of  this  kind, 
under  my  observation  for  several  years,  Barker  studied  the  metabolism  very 
thoroughly,  and  found  it  normal  for  carbohydrates,  but  the  organic  phos- 
phorus percentage  was  high;  the  chief  abnormality,  however,  was  an  abnor- 
mally large  amount  of  organic  acids,  so  that  chemically  the  condition  was 
suggestive  of  an  acidosis. 

12.  INDICANURTA 

The  substance  in  the  urine  which  has  received  this  name  is  the  indoxyl- 
sulpbatc  of  jK)tasfli«m,  in  which  form  it  apiMfai-s  in  the  urine  and  is  color- 
less. When  conrentrated  acids  or  strong  oxidizing  agents  are  added  to  the 
urine,  this  sulistan(v  is  decomposed  and  the  indigo  set  free.  It  is  present  only 
in  small  (juantities  in' healthy  urine.  It  is  derived  from  the  indol,  a  product 
formed  in  the  intestine  by  the  decomposition  of  the  albumin  under  the  intlu- 
iiice  of  bacfcria.  When  at)80rbed,  this  is  oxidized  in  the  tissues  to  indnxyl, 
which  combines  with  the  potassium  sulphate,  forming  the  above  named  eub- 
;  laiicc. 

It  is  a  common  condition  met  with  accidentally  in  persons  of  good  health 
or  with  slight  digestive  complaints.  It  is  not  specially  associated  with  con- 
stipation (Allen  Jones).  In  gall-stone  attacks,  in  hyperchlorbydria,  in  re- 
curring appendieitis,  in  wasting  diseases,  in  peritonitis,  and  in  empyema  it 
is  usually  present.  In  a  few  cases  it  is  constantly  present  and  in  excess. 
In  a  recent  study  Barr  found  only  32  such  cases  among  3,093  patients,  and  in 
these  the  clinical  symptoms  did  not  suggest  an  intestinal  auto-intoxication, 
nor  did  the  lacto-bacillary  treatment  of  Metschnikoff  have  the  slightest  in- 
fluence on  the  c<indition. 

Indican  has  occasionally  been  found  in  calculi.  Though,  as  a  rule,  the 
urine  is  colorless  when  passed,  there  are  instances  in  which  the  decomposi- 
tion has  taken  place  within  the  hotly,  and  a  blue  color  has  been  noticed  im- 
mediately after  the  urine  was  voided.  Sometimes,  too,  in  alkaline  urine  on 
exposure  there  is  a  bluish  film  on  the  surface.  Methylene  blue,  a  coloring 
matter  for  candy,  etc.,  must  be  excluded. 

13.  MELANUBIA 

Black  urine  may  be  dark  when  passed  or  may  become  so  later.  In  the 
following  conditions  melnnuria  may  oeriir:     (1)    .Tnundice.     Only  in  very 
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chronic  cases  of  deeply  bronzed  icteniB  do  we  aee  the  urine  quite  dark,  due 
to  the  presence  of  large  quantiticB  of  biliverdin.  (3)  Hematuria  and  h^mo- 
globiBuria.  Here  it  is  a  matter  of  the  exaggeration  of  the  Biuoky  tint  due  to 
the  presence  of  blood  in  various  quantities.  (3)  Hgematoporphyriniiria,  to 
be  considered  later.  (4)  Melanuria,  in  which  the  urine  has,  as  a  rule,  the 
normal  color  when  passed,  and  on  standing  becomes  black  as  ink.  In  some 
instances  it  is  black  when  passed.  Melanuria  of  this  type  only  occurs  witli 
the  presence  of  melanotic  tumors.  (5)  Alkaptonuria.  (C)  Indicanuria. 
When  rich  in  indoxyl  sulphate  the  urine  is  brown  in  color,  or  becomes  so 
after  standing,  due  to  the  oxidation  products  of  indol.  This  is  by  far  the 
most  common  cause  of  black  urine,  and  in  any  disease  leading  to  an  abun- 
dant secretion  of  indican,  as  in  intestinal  obstruction,  etc.,  black  urine  may 
be  passed.  As  Garrod  suggests,  it  is  probable  that  the  black  urine  in  cafes 
of  tuberculosis  is  of  an  allied  nature.  {7)  After  certain  articles  of  diet  and 
drugs.  Some  dark  colored  Tegetabte  pigments,  as  black  cherries  and  plums 
and  bilberries,  cause  darkening  of  the  urine.  Resorcin  may  do  the  same. 
Carboluria  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  was  frequently  seen  in  the  days 
of  the  antiseptic  spray.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  hydrochinone  formed  from 
phenol.  Naphthalene,  creosote,  and  the  salicylates  may  cause  darkening  of 
the  urine,  or  even  blackness. 

14.    ALKAPTONIJEIA 

"Alkaptonuria  is  not  the  manifestation  of  a  disease,  but  is  rather  of  the 
nature  of  an  alternative  course  of  metabolism,  harmless  and  usually  congen- 
ital and  lifeiong"  (Garrod).  Of  40  known  examjilcB,'  19  occurred  in  seven 
families,  and  several  were  the  offspring  of  first  cousins  (fiarrod).  There  are 
two  points  of  clinical  interest.  The  alkapton  urine  reduces  Failing's  solu- 
tion, and  diabetes  may  be  suggeated,  but  it  does  not  ferment,  and  it  is  ojiti- 
eally  inactive.  The  linen  may  be  stained  by  the  urine,  which  in  some  eaees 
iB  dark  when  passed.  In  1866  Virchow  recorded  a  case  of  blackening  of  the 
cartilages  and  ligaments — ochronosis,  which  is  considered  elsewhere. 

IS.     PNEUMATUBIA 

Oas  may  bo  passed  with  the  urine — ■ 

1.  After  mechanical  introduction  of  air  in  vesical  irrigation  or  cysto- 
Bcopic  examination  in  the  knee  elbow  position. 

2.  As  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  gas  forming  organisms  in  cathptcri- 
itation  or  other  operation.  Glycosuria  has  iwen  present  in  a  majority  of  the 
oases.  The  yeast  fungus,  the  colon  bacillus,  and  the  liacilluit  (lerogetifs  rap- 
Kulatus  have  been  found. 

3.  Tn  caaos  of  vesico-enteric  fistula. 

In  gas  production  within  the  bladder  the  symptoms  are  those  of  a  mild 
cystitis,  with  the  passage  of  gas  at  the  end  of  micturition,  sometimes  witli 
a  loud  sound.  The  diagnosis  is  readily  made  by  causing  the  patient  to  nrinatv 
in  a  bath  or  by  plun^ng  the  end  of  the  catheter  under  water. 
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16.    OTHER  SUBSTANCES 

Lipviia. — Pat  in  the  urine,  or  lipuria,  occurs,  first,  without  diBease  of  the 
kidneys,  as  in  excess  of  fat  in  the  food,  after  the  administration  of  cod  liver 
oi),  in  fat  embolism  occurring  after  fractures,  in  the  fatty  degeneration  in 
phoBplioruB  poisoning,  in  prolonged  suppuration,  as  in  phthisiB  and  pytemia, 
in  the  lipa>mia  of  diabetes  mellitus;  secondly,  with  diBcase  of  the  kidneys,  as 
in  the  fatty  stage  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  in  which  fat  casta  are  some- 
times present,  and,  according  to  Ebetein,  in  pyonephroaiB ;  and,  thirdly,  in 
the  affection  known  as  chyluria.  The  urine  is  usually  turbid,  but  there  may 
be  fat  drops  as  well,  and  fatty  crystals  have  been  found.  In  a  few  rare  in- 
Btaneca  calculi  composed  of  fat  and  coated  with  phosphates  have  been  found. 

Lipacidnria  is  a  term  applied  by  von  Jaksch  to  the  condition  in  which 
there  are  volatile  fatty  acidB  in  the  urine,  such  as  acetic,  butyric,  formic,  and 
propionic  acid. 

The  occurrence  of  acetone,  diaceUc  add,  and  fi-oxybulyric  acid  has  been 
sufficiently  conBidered  under  Diabetes. 

Cholniia  and  glycoBuria  have  already  been  considered  under  jaundice  and 
diabetes. 

Htematoporphyrin  occasionally  occurs  in  the  urine.  It  was  first  recog- 
nized by  Hoppe-Seyler.  Nencki  and  Sieler  determined  its  exact  formula,  and 
the  former  dcmonatrated  that  the  only  chemical  difference  between  heematin 
and  htematoporphyrin  is  that  the  latter  is  simply  htcmatin  free  from  iron.  It 
has  been  found  in  the  urine  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  pleurisy  with  effusion, 
acute  rheumatism,  lead  poisoning,  and  inteatinal  hEemorrhages.  This  pig- 
ment has  been  found  very  frequently  after  the  administration  of  snlphonal, 
and  sometimes  imparts  a  very  dark  color  to  the  urin& 


V.    URXmA 

Definition. — A  toxaemia  developing  in  the  course  of  nephritis  or  in  con- 
ditions associated  with  anuria.  The  nature  of  the  poison  or  poisons  is  as  yet 
unknown,  whether  they  are  the  retained  normal  products  or  the  products  of 
an  abnormal  metabolism. 

Tlieories  of  TTnemia. — There  are  four  chief  views:  (a)  That  it  is  due 
to  the  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  body  poisons  which  should  be  excreted 
by  the  kidney.  What  these  substances  are  is  not  known,  but  neither  the 
urea,  nor  the  salts,  nor  the  various  extractives  appear  to  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  symptoms.  (6)  That  it  is  a  disturbance  of  the  normal  kidney 
metabolism.  Brown-S^quard  suggested  that  the  kidney  had  an  internal  se- 
cretion, to  the  disturbance  of  which  it  is  thought  that  the  symptoms  of  ursemia 
may  be  due.  Rose  Bradford's  experiments  show  how  profoundly  the  kid- 
neys infiucnce  the  body  metabolism,  particularly  that  of  the  muscles.  If 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  kidney  weight  is  removed,  there  is  an  ex- 
traordinary increase  in  the  production  of  urea  and  of  the  nitrogenous  bodies 
of  the  creatin  class.  From  a  study  of  the  question  Ilugbos  and  Carter  con- 
elude  that  the  poison  is  of  an  albuminous  nature,  and  quite  different  from 
anything  in   normal  urine,      (c)    Unemia  has  been  attributed  to  nephro- 
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Ij'sins.  Broken  up  renal  subgtanco  contaiuB  a  material  which,  when  injected 
into  an  animal,  exerts  a  siiccific  destructive  action  upon  tlte  renal  cgIIr.  This 
sulistance  nmj'  be  found  in  the  serum,  and  such  a  blood  serum  injected  into 
another  animal  sets  up  nephritis  and  albuminuria.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
phenomena  of  urmniia  may  result  from  the  action  of  these  nephroljsins  upon 
the  nerve  centres.  F.  Miiller  has  pointed  out  that  unemia  is  most  apt  to 
occur  in  those  forms  of  renal  disease  in  which  the  destruction  of  tissue  h 
most  extensive,  (d)  Lastly,  there  is  the  old  view  of  Traube  that  the  symp- 
toms of  unemia,  particularly  the  coma  and  convulsions,  are  due  to  localized 
(edema  of  the  brain. 

Symptoms. — Clinically,  we  may  recognize  latent,  acute,  and  chronic  forms. 
The  latent  form  liag  been  considered  under  the  section  on  anuria.  Acute 
unemia  may  arise  in  any  form  of  nephritis.  It  is  more  common  in  the  post- 
febrile varieties.  Bradford  thinks  that  it  is  specially  associated  with  a  form 
of  contracted  white  kidney  in  young  subjects.  Chronic  forms  of  unemia 
are  more  frequent  in  the  arterio-sclerotie  and  granular  kidney.  For  con- 
venience the  symptoms  of  uriemia  may  be  described  under  cerebral,  dyspnceic, 
and  gas tro-in test ina!  manifestations. 

Among  the  ceiujbual  symptoms  of  nrirmia  may  be  described: 

(a)  Mania. — This  may  come  on  abruptly  in  an  individual  who  has  shown 
no  previous  indications  of  mental  trouble,  and  who  may  not  Ih>  known  to 
have  Bright's  disease.  In  one  case  of  this  kind  the  patient  became  suddenly 
maniacal  and  died  in  six  days.  More  commonly  the  delirium  is  less  violent, 
but  the  patient  is  noisy,  talkative,  restless,  and  sleepless. 

(fc)  Delusional  Insanity  (Folie  Brightique) . — Cases  are  by  no  means  un- 
common, and  excellent  clinical  repori^s  have  been  issued  on  the  subject  from 
several  of  the  asylums,  particularly  by  Bremer,  Christian,  and  Alice  Ben- 
nett, Delusions  of  persecution  are  common.  One  of  ray  patients  committed 
suicide  by  jumping  out  of  a  window.  The  condition  is  of  interest  medico- 
legally  because  of  its  bearing  on  testamentary  capacity.  Profound  melan- 
cholia may  also  supervene. 

(c)  Convulsions. — These  may  come  on  unexpectedly  or  be  preceded  by 
pain  in  the  head  and  rostlcBBnoss.  The  attacks  may  bo  general  and  identical 
witli  those  of  ordinary  epilepsy,  though  the  initial  cry  may  not  he  present. 
The  fits  may  recur  rapidly,  and  in  the  interval  the  patient  is  usually  unc()n- 
scious.  Sometimes  the  temperature  is  elevated,  but  more  frequently  it  is  de- 
pressed, and  may  sink  rapidly  after  the  attack.  Iiocal  or  Jacksnnian  epilepsy 
may  occur  in  most  characteristic  form  in  unemia.  A  remarkable  sequence  of 
the  convulsions  is  blindness — uramic  amaurosis — which  may  persist  for  sev- 
eral days.  This,  however,  may  occur  apart  from  the  convulsions.  It  usually 
passes  off  in  a  day  or  two.  There  are,  as  a  rule,  no  ophthalmoscopic  changes. 
Sometimes  uriemic  deafness  supervenes,  and  Is  probably  also  a  cerebral  mani- 
festation. It  may  also  occur  in  connection  with  persistent  headache,  nausea, 
and  other  gastric  symptoms. 

(d)  Coma. — Unconsciousneas  invariably  accompanies  the  general  convul- 
sions, but  a  coma  may  develop  gradually  without  any  convulsive  seizures. 
Frequently  it  is  preceded  by  headache,  and  the  patient  gradually  becomes 
dull  and  apathetic.  In  these  eases  tliere  may  have  been  no  previous  indica- 
tions of  renal  disease,  and  unless  the  urine  is  examined  the  nature  of  the 
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cflBe  maj  be  overlooked.  TritchingB  of  the  muBcles  occur,  particularly  in 
the  face  and  hands,  but  there  are  many  cases  of  coma  in  which  the  muscles 
are  not  involved.  In  some  of  these  cases  a  condition  of  torpor  persists  for 
weeks  or  even  months.  The  tongue  is  usually  furred  and  the  breath  very 
foul  and  heavy. 

(e)  Local  Palsies. — In  the  course  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  hemiplegia 
or  monoplegia  may  come  on  spontaneously  or  follow  a  convulsion,  and  post 
mortem  no  gross  lesions  of  the  brain  be  found,  but  only  a  localized  or  dif- 
fused oedema.  These  cases,  which  are  not  very  uncommon,  may  simulate 
almost  every  form  of  organic  paralysis  of  cerebral  origin. 

(/)  Of  other  cerebral  symptoms,  headache  is  important.  It  is  most 
often  occipital  and  extends  to  the  neck.  It  may  be  an  early  feature  and  asso- 
ciated with  giddiness.  Other  nervous  symptoms  of  uriemia  are  intense  itching 
of  the  skin,  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  fingers,  and  cramps  in  the  mnecles 
of  the  calves,  jMirticularly  at  night.     An  erythema  may  be  present. 

Uremic  dyspncea  is  classified  by  Palmer  Howard  as  follows:  (a)  Con- 
tinuous dysjmcea;  (b)  paroxysmal  djspntea;  (c)  both  types  alternating;  And 
(d)  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing.  The  attacks  of  dyspncea  are  most  commonly 
nocturnal;  the  patient  may  sit  up,  gasp  for  breath,  and  evince  as  much  dis- 
tress as  in  true  asthma.  Occasionally  the  breathing  is  noisy  and  stridulous. 
The  Cheyne-Stokes  type  may  persist  for  weeks  or  months.  One  patient,  up 
and  alwut,  could  feed  himself  only  in  the  apnoea  period.  Though  usually 
of  serious  omen  and  occurring  with  coma  and  other  symptoms,  recovery  may 
follow  even  after  persistence  for  a  long  period. 

The  (lAHTRO-iNTKHTiNAL  manifestations  of  uraemia  often  set  in  with  ab- 
ruptness. Uncontrollable  vomiting  may  come  on  and  its  cause  be  quite  un- 
recognizable. The  attacks  may  be  preceded  by  nausea  and  may  be  associated 
with  diarrho?a.  In  some  instances  the  (liarrhrea  may  come  on  without  the 
vomiting;  sonietimes  it  is  prnfus*'  and  associated  with  an  intense  catarrhal 
or  even  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  colon. 

A  special  i;k;ehic  stomatitis  has  been  doacribed  in  which  the  mucosa 
of  the  lips,  gums,  and  tongue  is  swollen  and  erythematous.  The  saliva  may 
be  increased,  and  there  is  difficulty  in  swallowing  and  in  mastication.  The 
tongue  is  usually  very  foul  and  the  breath  heavy  and  fetid.  A  cutaneous 
erythema  may  occur  and  a  remarkable  urea  "frost"  on  the  skin. 

Feveh  is  not  uncommon  in  ura'mie  states,  and  may  occur  with  the  acute 
nephritis,  with  the  complications,  and  as  a  manifestation  of  the  urremia  itself. 

Very  many  patients  with  chronic  unemia  succumb  to  wliat  I  have  called 
terminal  infections — acute  pi-ritonitis,  pericarditis,  pleurisy,  meningitis,  or 
endfM-arditis. 

Diagnosii. — TIerter  called  attention  to  the  value  of  the  clinical  determina- 
tion of  the  urea  in  the  blood  (for  which  purpose  only  a  few  cubic  centimetres 
are  ro<]uired)  as  an  index  of  the  degree  of  renal  inadequacy.  In  but  3  of 
9fi  cases  could  the  urea  determination  in  the  urine  have  been  of  any  value  in 
predicting  unemia.  and  equal  drops  in  the  urea  occurred  without  this  symptom 
(Emerson).  The  test  of  the  functional  capacity  of  the  kidney  by  the  use  of 
phenol-flulphonephthalein  (Eowntree  and  Oeraghty)  is  of  great  value  both  in 
ditTcrentiai  diagnosis  and  in  giving  warning  of  impending  uremia.  In  une- 
mia the  elimination  of  phthaloin  ia  nil  or  only  a  faint  trace  in  two  hours.    In 
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patients  with  chronic  nephritis  in  whom  the  elimination  in  two  hours  is 
below  10  per  cent,   there  is  grave  danger  of  unemia. 

TJnemia  may  be  confounded  with : 

(a)  Cerebral  lesions,  such  as  hBemorrhage,  meningitis,  or  even  tumor.  In 
apoplescy,  which  is  so  commonly  associated  with  kidney  disease  and  stiff  arte- 
ries, the  sudden  loss  of  coneciousncsB,  particularly  if  with  convulsions,  may 
simulate  a  ursemic  attack ;  but  the  mode  of  onset,  the  eiistenee  of  complete 
hemiplegia,  with  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes,  suggest  haemorrhage.  As 
already  noted,  there  are  cases  of  uraemic  hemiplegia  or  monoplegia  which  can 
not  be  separated  from  those  of  organic  lesion  and  which  post  mortem  show 
no  trace  of  coarse  disease  of  the  brain.  Indeed,  in  some  of  these  cases  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  two  conditions.  So,  t«o,  cases 
of  menin^tis,  in  a  condition  of  deep  coma,  with  perhaps  slight  fever,  furred 
tongue,  but  without  localizing  symptoms,  may  readily  Iw  confounded  with 
unemia. 

(6)  With  certain  infectious  diseases,  TTriemia  may  persist  for  weeks  or 
months  and  the  patient  lies  in  a  condition  of  torpor  or  even  unconsciousness, 
with  a  heavily  coated,  perhaps  dry,  tongue,  muscular  twitcbinga,  a  rapid  feeble 
pulse,  with  slight  fever.  This  state  not  unnaturally  suggests  the  existence  of 
one  of  the  infectious  diseases.  Cases  of  the  kind  are  not  uncommon,  and  I 
have  known  them  to  be  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever  and  for  miliary  tubercu- 
losis. 

(c)  TJriemic  coma  may  be  confounded  with  poisoning  by  alcohol  or  opium. 
In  opium  poisoning  the  pupils  are  contracted;  in  alcobolrsiiu  they  are  more 
commonly  dilated.  In  uneruia  they  are  not  constant ;  they  may  be  either 
widely  dilated  or  of  medium  size.  The  e^iamination  of  the  eye  grounds  should 
be  made  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  albuminuric  retinitis.  The 
nrine  should  be  drawn  off  and  examined.  The  odor  of  the  breath  sometimes 
gives  an  important  hint. 

The  condition  of  the  heart  and  arteries  should  also  be  taken  into  account. 
Sudden  uremic  coma  is  more  common  in  the  chronic  interstitial  nephritis. 
The  character  of  the  delirium  in  alcoholism  is  sometimes  important,  and  the 
coma  is  not  so  deep  as  in  urKmia  or  opium  poisoning.  It  may  for  a  time  be 
impossible  to  determine  whether  the  condition  is  due  to  urfemia,  profound 
alcoholism,  or  hjemorrhage  into  the  pons  Varolii. 

And,  lastly,  in  connection  with  sudden  coma,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
insensibility  may  occur  after  prolonged  muscular  exertion,  as  after  running 
a  ten-mile  race.  In  some  instances  unconsciousness  has  come  on  rapidly  with 
stertorous  breathing  and  dilated  pupils.  Cases  have  occurred  under  conditions 
in  which  sun-stroke  could  be  excluded ;  and  Poore  considers  that  the  condi- 
tion is  due  to  the  too  rapid  accumulation  of  waste  products  in  the  blood,  and 
to  hyperpyrexia  from  suspension  of  sweating. 

The  treatment  will  be  considered  nnder  Chronic  Bright's  Disease. 


TL    AOtTTE  BRIQHT'S  DISEASE 

Definition, — Acute  diffuse  nephritis,  due  to  the  action  of  cold  ( 
agents  upon  the  kidneys. 
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In  all  instances  changes  exist  in  the  epitlielial,  vascular,  and  intertubular 
tissues,  which  vary  in  intensity  in  different  forms ;  hence  writers  have  de- 
scribed a  tubular,  a  glomerular,  and  an  acute  interstitial  nephritis.  Delafield 
recognizes  acute  exudative  and  acute  pTodvetive  forms,  the  latter  character- 
ized by  proliferation  of  the  connective-tissue  stroma  and  of  the  cells  of  the 
Malpighian  tufts. 

Etiology. — ^The  following  are  the  principal  cansee  of  acute  nephritis: 

(1)  Cold.  Exposure  to  cold  and  wet  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes. 
It  is  particularly  prone  to  follow  exposure  after  a  drinking-bout. 

(2)  The  poisons  of  the  specific  fevers,  particularly  scarlet  fever,  less 
commonly  typhoid  fever,  measles,  diphtheria,  small-pox,  chicken-pox,  malaria, 
cholera,  yellow  fever,  meningitis,  and,  very  rarely,  dysentery.  Acute  nephritis 
may  he  associated  with  syphilis  and  with  acute  tnberculoeis,  particularly 
the  former.  Bradford  suggests  that  many  of  the  idiopathic  cases  and 
those  ascribed  to  cold  may  be  of  syphilitic  origin.  It  may  also  occur 
in  septictemia  and  in  acute  tonsillitis.  In  exudative  erythema  and  the 
allied  purpuric  affections  acute  nephritis  is  not  uncommon.  Among  1,833 
cases  of  malaria  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  there  were  36  of  nephritit. 
(Thayer).  A  primary  infective  epidemic  nephritis  has  been  met  with  in 
Italy. 

(3)  Toxic  agents,  such  as  turpentine,  cantharides,  potassium  chlorate, 
and  carbolic  acid,  may  cause  an  acute  congestion  which  sometimes  terminates 
in  nephritis.    Alcohol  probably  never  excites  an  acute  nephritis. 

(4)  Pregnancy,  in  which  the  condition  is  probably  due  to  toxic  products 
as  yet  undetermined. 

(5)  Acute  nephritis  occurs  occasionally  in  connection  with  extensive  le- 
sions of  the  skin,  as  in  bums  or  in  chronic  skin-diseases,  and  also  after 
trauma.    It  may  follow  operations  on  the  kidney. 

Horbid  Anatomy. — The  kidneys  may  present  to  the  naked  eye  in  mild 
cases  no  evident  alterations.  When  seen  early  in  more  severe  forms  the  organs 
are  congested,  swollen,  dark,  and  on  section  may  drip  blood,  Bright's  original 
description  is  as  follows: 

"The  kidneys,  .  .  ,  stripped  easily  out  of  their  investing  membrane,  were 
large  and  less  firm  than  they  often  are,  of  the  darkest  chocolate  color,  in- 
terspersed with  a  few  white  points,  and  a  great  number  nearly  black;  and 
this,  with  a  little  tinge  of  red  in  parts,  gave  the  appearance  of  a  polished 
fine-grained  porphyry  or  greenstone.  .  .  ,  On  (section)  these  colors  were 
found  to  pervade  the  whole  cortical  part ;  but  the  natural  striated  appearance 
was  not  lost,  and  the  external  part  of  each  mass  of  tubuli  was  particularly 
dark  ...  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  blood  oozed  from  the  kidney,  show- 
ing a  most  unusual  accumulation  in  the  organ." 

In  other  instances  the  surface  is  pale  and  mottled,  the  capsule  strips  oif 
readily,  and  the  cortex  is  swollen,  turbid,  and  of  a  grayish  red  color,  while 
the  pyramids  have  an  intense  beefy  red  tint.  The  glomeruli  in  some  instances 
stand  out  plainly,  being  deeply  swollen  and  congested;  in  other  instances 
they  are  pale. 

The  histology  may  be  thus  summarized:  (a)  Glomerular  changes.  The 
tufts  suffer  first,  and  there  is  either  an  acute  intracaplllary  glomerulitis,  in 
which  the  capillaries  become  filled  with  cells  and  thrombi,  or  involvement  of 
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the  epithelinm  of  the  tuft  and  of  Bowman'B  capeule,  the  cavity  of  which  con- 
tains leucocytes  and  red  blood -corpuecleB. 

(b)  The  (Uteraliotis  in  the  tubular  epithelium  consist  in  cloudy  swelling, 
fatty  change,  and  hyaHne  degeneration.  In  the  convoluted  tubules,  the  ae- 
cumulatioQ  of  altered  cells  with  leucocytee  and  blood-corpuscles  causes  the 
enlargement  and  swelling  of  the  organ. 

(c)  Interstitial  changes.  In  the  milder  forms  a  simple  inflammatory 
exudate — serum  mixed  with  leucocytes  and  red  blood-corpuscles — exists  be- 
tween the  tubules.  In  severer  cases  areas  of  small  celled  inflltration  occur 
about  the  capsules  and  between  the  convoluted  tubes. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  usually  sudden,  and,  when  the  nephritis  follows 
cold,  dropsy  may  be  noticed  within  twenty-four  hours.  After  fevers  the  on- 
set is  less  abrupt,  but  the  patient  gradually  becomes  pale  and  a  pufliness  of 
the  face  or  swelling  of  the  ankles  is  first  noticed.  In  children  there  may 
be  convulsions  at  the  outset.  Chilliness  or  rigors  initiate  the  attack  in  a 
limited  number  of  cases.  Pain  in  the  back,  nausea,  and  vomiting  may  be 
present.  The  fever  is  variable.  Many  cases  in  adults  have  no  rise  in  tem- 
perature. In  young  children  with  nephritis  from  cold  or  scarlet  fever  the 
temperature  may,  for  a  few  days,  range  from  101°  tn  103°. 

The  moat  characteristic  symptoms  are  the  urinary  changes.  There  may 
at  first  be  suppression;  more  commonly  the  urine  is  scanty,  highly  colored, 
and  contains  blood,  albumin,  and  tube  ca^ts.  The  quantity  is  reducctl  and 
only  4  or  5  ounces  may  be  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  the  specific  grav- 
ity is  high — 1.025,  or  even  more;  the  color  varies  from  a  smoky  to  a  deep 
porter  color,  but  is  seldom  bright  red.  On  standing  there  is  a  heavy  deposit; 
microscopically  there  are  blood  corpuscles,  epithelium  from  the  urinary  pnB- 
sages,  and  hyaline,  blood,  and  epithelial  tube  casts.  The  albumin  is  abundant, 
forming  a  curdy,  thick  precipitate.  The  largest  amounts  of  albumin  are 
seen  in  the  early  acute  nephritis  of  syphilis,  in  which  it  may  reach  8.5  per 
cent.    The  total  excretion  of  urea  is  reduced,  though  the  percentage  is  high. 

(Edema  is  an  early  and  marked  symptom.  In  cases  of  extensive  dropsy 
elTusion  may  take  place  into  the  pleurae  and  peritoneum.  Tlierc  are  cases 
of  scarlatinal  nephritis  in  which  the  dropsy  of  the  extremities  is  trivial  ami 
effusion  into  the  pleune  extensive.  The  lungs  may  become  cedematous.  In 
rare  cases  there  is  cedema  of  the  glottis.  Epiataxis  may  occur  or  cutaneous 
ecchymoses  may  develop  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

The  pulse  may  be  hard,  the  tension  increased,  and  the  second  sound  in 
the  aortic  area  accentuated.  Occasionally  dilatation  of  the  heart  comes  on 
rapidly  and  may  cause  audden  death.  The  skin  is  dry  and  it  may  be  difficult 
to  induce  sweating. 

Vramic  symptoms  occur  in  a  limited  number  of  eases,  either  at  the  onset 
with  suppression,  more  commonly  later  in  the  disease.  Ocular  changes  are 
not  so  common  in  acute  as  in  chronic  Bright's  disease,  but  hicmorrhagic 
retinitis  may  occur  and  occasionally  papillitis. 

The  course  of  acute  Bright's  disease  varies  considerably.  The  description 
just  given  is  of  the  form  which  most  commonly  follows  cold  or  scarlet  fever. 
In  many  of  the  febrile  cases  dropsy  is  not  a  prominent  symptom,  and  the 
diagnosis  rests  rather  with  the  examination  of  the  urine.  Moreover,  the  con- 
dition may  be  trunaient  and  less  serious.     In  other  cases,  as  in  the  acnte 
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nephritiB  of  typhoid  fever,  there  may  be  hematuria  and  pronounced  signs  of 
interference  with  the  renal  function.  The  most  intense  acute  nephritis  may 
exiet  without  anasarca. 

In  scarlatina!  nephritis,  in  which  the  glomeruli  are  most  seriously  affected, 
suppression  of  the  urine  may  be  an  early  symptom,  the  dropsy  is  apt  to  be 
extreme,  and  ursemie  manifestations  are  common.  Acute  Bright's  disease  in 
children,  however,  may  set  in  very  insidiously  and  be  associated  with  transient 
or  slight  fedema,  and  the  symptjims  may  point  rather  to  affection  of  the 
digestive  system  or  to  brain  disease. 

Biagnosu. — It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  most  seriouB 
involvement  of  the  kidneys  may  be  manifested  only  by  slight  oedema  of  the 
feet  or  puffiness  of  the  eyelids,  without  impairment  of  the  general  health.  On 
the  other  hand,  from  the  urine  alone  a  diagnosis  can  not  be  made  with  cer- 
tainty, since  simple  cloudy  swelling,  and  circulatory  changes  may  cause  a  sim- 
ilar condition  of  urine.  The  first  indication  of  trouble  may  be  a  nricraic 
convulsion.  This  is  [wrticularly  the  case  in  the  acute  nephritis  o!  pregnancy, 
and  it  is  a  good  rule  for  the  practitioner,  when  engaged  to  attend  a  case,  in- 
variably to  ask  that  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  months  the  urine  should 
occasionally  be  sent  for  examination. 

In  nephritis  from  cold  and  in  scarlet  fever  the  symptoms  are  usually 
marked  and  the  diagnosis  is  rarely  in  doubt.  As  already  mentioned,  every 
case  in  which  albumin  is  present  should  not  be  called  acute  Bright's  disease, 
not  even  if  tube  easts  be  present.  Thus  the  common  febrile  albuminuria, 
although  it  rejirosents  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  events  leading  to  acute 
Bright's  disease,  should  not  be  placed  in  the  same  category. 

There'  are  occasional  cases  of  acute  Bright's  disease  with  anasarca,  in 
n-hich  albumin  is  either  absent  or  present  only  as  a  trace.  This  is  a  rare 
condition.  Tube  casts  are  usually  found,  and  the  absence  of  albumin  is  rare- 
ly permanent.    The  urine  may  be  reduced  in  amount. 

The  character  of  the  casts  is  of  use  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  form  of 
Bright's  disease,  but  scarcely  of  such  extreme  value  as  has  been  stated.  Thus, 
the  hyaline  and  granular  easts  are  common  to  all  varieties.  The  blood  and 
epithelial  casts,  particularly  those  made  up  of  leucocytes,  are  moat  common 
in  the  acute  cases. 

Propioaii. — The  outlook  varies  somewhat  with  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
Recoveries  in  the  form  following  exposure  to  cold  are  much  more  frecjuent 
than  after  scarlatinal  nephritis.  In  younger  children  the  mortality  is  high, 
amounting  to  at  least  one-third  of  the  eases.  Serious  symptoms  are  low 
arterial  tension,  the  occurrence  of  uncmia,  and  effusion  into  the  serous  sacs. 
The  persistence  of  the  dropsy  after  the  iirst  month,  intense  pallor,  and  a  largo 
amount  of  albumin  indicate  the  possibility  of  the  disease  becoming  chronic. 
For  some  months  after  the  disappearance  of  the  dropsy  there  may  be  traces 
of  albumin  and  a  few  tul>e  casts. 

In  a  ease  of  scarlatinal  nephritis,  if  the  progress  is  favorable,  the  dropsy 
diminishes  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  nrine  increases,  the  albumin  lessens, 
nnd  by  the  end  of  a  month  the  dropsy  has  disappeared  and  the  urine  is  nearly 
free.  In  very  young  children  the  course  may  be  rapid,  and  I  have  known  the 
urine  to  be  free  from  albumin  in  the  fourth  week.  Other  cases  are  more 
insidious,  and  though  the  dropsy  may  disappear,  the  albumin  peraists  in  the 
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urine,  the  angemia  is  marked,  and  the  condition  becomes  chronic,  or,  after 
Beveral  recurrences  of  the  dropsy,  improves  and  complete  recovery  takes  place. 

Treatment — The  patient  should  be  in  bod  and  there  remain  until  all 
traces  of  the  disease  have  disappeared.  As  sweating  plays  such  an  important 
part  in  the  treatment,  it  is  well,  if  possible,  to  accustom  the  patient  to 
blaokets.     He  shonid  also  be  clad  in  thin  Canton  flannel. 

The  diet  should  conBist  of  milk  or  butter-milk,  gruels  made  of  arrow-root 
or  oat-meal,  barley  water,  and,  if  neceeeary,  beef  tea  and  chicken  broth.  It  is 
better,  if  possible,  to  confine  the  patient  to  a  strictly  milk  diet.  As  conva- 
lescence is  established,  bread  and  butter,  lettuce,  water  cress,  grapes,  oranges, 
and  other  fruits  may  be  given.  Meats  should  be  used  very  sparingly.  As 
there  is  marked  retention  of  the  chlorides,  which  seem  to  bear  a  relation  to 
the  dropsy,  salt  should  be  withheld, 

The  patient  should  drink  freely  of  alkaline  mineral  waters,  ordinary  water, 
or  lemonade.  The  fluids  keep  the  kidneys  flushed  and  wash  out  the  debris 
from  the  tubes.  A  useful  drink  is  a  drachm  of  cream  of  tartar  in  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,. to  which  may  be  added  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  and  a  little 
sugar.  Taken  when  cold,  this  is  a  pleasant  and  satisfactory  diluent  drink. 
Fluid  may  be  given  by  the  bowel  or  by  saline  infusion  if  it  is  not  well  taken 
by  mouth. 

No  remedies,  so  far  as  known,  control  directly  the  changes  which  are  going 
on  in  the  kidneys.  The  indications  are :  { 1 )  To  give  the  excretory  function  of 
the  kidney  rest  by  utilizing  the  skin  and  the  bowels,  in  the  hope  that  the 
natural  processes  may  be  sufficient  to  efl^ect  a  cure;  (3)  to  meet  the  symptoms 
as  they  arise. 

In  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  it  may  accasionally  be  possible  to  avert  an  attack, 
the  premonitory  symptoms  of  which  are  marked  increase  in  the  arterial  ten- 
sion and  the  presence  of  blood  coloring  matter  in  the  urine  (Mahomed).  An 
active  saline  cathartic  may  completely  relieve  this  condition. 

At  the  onset,  when  there  is  pain  in  the  hack  or  hematuria,  the  Paquelin 
cautery  or  the  dry  or  wet  cups  give  relief.  The  last  should  not  be  used  in 
children.  Warm  poultices  are  often  grateful.  In  cases  which  set  in  with 
suppreseion  of  urine  these  mcaeurcs  should  be  adopKnl,  and  in  addition  the 
hot  bath  with  subsequent  pack,  copious  diluents,  and  a  free  purge.  The 
dropsy  is  best  treated  by  hydrotherapy— either  the  hot  bath,  the  wet  pack, 
or  the  hot-air  bath.  In  children  the  wet  pack  is  usually  satisfactory.  It  is 
applied  by  wringing  a  blanket  out  of  hot  water,  wrapping  the  child  in  it, 
covering  this  with  a  dry  blanket,  and  then  with  a  rubber  cloth.  In  this  the 
child  may  remain  for  an  hour.  It  may  be  repeated  daily.  In  the  case  of 
adulta,  the  hot  air  bath  or  the  vapor  bath  may  be  conveniently  given  by 
allowing  the  vapor  or  air  to  pass  from  a  funnel  beneath  the  bed  clothes,  which 
are  raised  on  a  low  cradle.  More  efficient,  as  a  rule,  is  a  hot  bath  of  from 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  after  which  the  patient  is  wrapped  in  blankets. 
The  sweating  produced  by  these  measures  is  usually  profuse,  rarely  exhaust- 
ing, and  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  dropsy  can  in  this  way  be  relieved.  There 
are  some  cases,  however,  in  which  the  skin  docs  not  respond  to  the  baths,  and 
if  the  symptoms  are  serious,  particularly  if  uriemia  supervenes,  jahornndi 
or  its  active  principle,  pilocarpine,  may  be  used.  The  latter  may  be  given 
hypodennically,  in  doses  of  from  a  sixth  to  an  eighth  of  a  grain  (0.01  to  0.008 
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gm.)  in  adults,  and  from  a  twentieth  to  a  twelfth  of  a  grain  (0.003  to  0.005 
gm.)  in  children  of  from  two  to  ten  years. 

The  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  a  morning  saline  purge;  in  children 
the  fluid  magnesia  is  readily  taken;  in  adults  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  may 
be  given  by  Hay's  method,  in  concentrated  form,  in  the  morning,  before  any- 
thing is  taken  into  the  stomach.  In  Bright's  disease  it  not  infrequently 
causes  vomiting.  The  j^omponnd  powder  of  jalap  (gr.  xx,  1.3  gm.)  or,  if 
necessary,  elaterinm  may  be  used.  If  the  dropsy  is  not  extreme,  the  urine 
not  very  concentrated,  and  unemic  symptoms  are  not  present,  the  bowels 
should  be  kept  loose  without  active  purgation.  If  these  measures  fail  to  re- 
duce the  dropsy  and  it  has  become  extreme,  the  skin  may  J>e  punctured  with 
a  lancet  or  drained  by  a  small  silver  cannula  (Southey's  tube),  which  is  in- 
serted beneath  it.  A  fine  aspirator  needle  may  be  used,  and  the  fluid  allowed 
to  drain  through  a  piece  of  long,  narrow  rubber  tubing  into  a  vessel  beneath 
the  bed.  If  the  dyspncea  is  marked,  owing  to  pressure  of  flTiid  in  the  pleune, 
aspiration  should  be  performed.  In  rare  instances  the  ascites  is  extreme  and 
may  require  paracentesis,  or  a  Southey's  tube  may  be  inserted  and  the  fluid 
gradually  withdrawn.  If  ursemic  convulsions  occur,  the  intensity  of  the 
paroxysms  may  be  limited  by  the  use  of  chloroform ;  to  an  adult  a  pilocarpine 
injection  should  be  at  once  given,  and  from  a  robust,  strong  man  20  ounces 
of  blood  may  be  withdrawn.  In  children  the  loins  may  be  dry  cupped,  the 
wet  pack  used,  and  a  brisk  purgative  given.  Bromide  of  potassium  and 
chloral  sometimes  prove  useful. 

Vomiting  may  be  relieved  by  ice  and  by  restricting  the  amount  of  food. 
Drop  doses  of  creosote,  iodine,  and  carbolic  acid  may  be  given.  The  dilute 
hydrocyanic  acid  with  bismuth  is  often  effectual, 

The  question  of  the  use  of  diuretics  in  acute  Bright's  disease  is  not  yet 
settled.  The  best  diuretic,  after  all,  is  water,  which  may  be  taken  freely 
with  the  citrate  of  potash  or  the  benzoate  of  soda,  salts  which  are  held  to 
favor  the  conversion  of  the  urates  into  less  irritating  and  more  easily  excreted 
compounds.  Digitalis  and  strophanthus  are  useful  diuretics,  and  may  be 
employed  without  risk  when  the  arterial  tension  is  low  and  the  cardiac  im- 
pulse is  not  forcible.  I  have  never  seen  any  injurious  effects  from  their  em- 
ployment after  the  early  symptoms  had  lessened  in  intensity. 

For  the  persistent  albuminuria,  I  agree  with  Boberts  and  Rosenstein  that 
we  have  no  remedy  of  the  slightest  value.  Nothing  indicates  more  clearly  our 
helplessness  in  controlling  kidney  metabolism  than  inability  to  meet  this  com- 
mon symptom.  Astringents,  alkalies,  nitroglycerin,  and  mercury  have  been 
recommended. 

For  the  nnsemia  associated  with  acute  Bright's  disease  iron  should  be 
employed.  It  should  not  be  given  until  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided. 
In  6\e  adult  it  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  the  perchloride  in  increasing  doses, 
as  convalescence  proceeds.  In  children,  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron 
or  the  syrup  of  the  phosphate  of  iron  are  better  preparations.  Tyson 
has  recently  urged  caution  in  the  too  free  use  of  iron  in  kidney  disease. 
The  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  best  treated  with  digitalis,  strophanthus,  and 
strychnia. 

In  the  convalescence  from  acute  Bright's  disease,  care  should  be  taken  to 
guard  the  patient  against  cold.    The  diet  ohould  still  consist  chiefly  of  milk 
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and  a  return  to  mixed  food  should  be  gradual.     A  change  of  air  is  often 
beneficial,  particularly  a  residence  in  a.  warm,  equable  climate. 

Vn.    OHBONIO  BKIQHT'S  DISEASE 

Here,  too,  in  all  forme  we  deal  with  a  diffuse  process,  inyolving  epithelial, 
interstitial,  and  glomerular  tissues.  Clinically  two  groups  are  recognized — 
(fl)  the  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis,  wliich  follows  tlie  acute  attack  or 
comes  on  insidiously,  is  characterized  by  marked  dropsy,  and  post  mortem  by 
the  large  while  kidney.  In  the  later  stages  of  this  process  the  kidney  may  be 
smaller — a  condition  known  as  ihe  ^small  white  kidney;  (b)  chronic  inter- 
stitial nephritis,  in  which  dropsy  is  not  common  and  the  card io- vascular 
changes  are  pronounced.  Delafield  recognizes  a  chnmic  diffuse  nephritis 
with  exudation  and  a  chronic  productive  diffuse  nephritis  without  exudation, 
the  latter  corresponding  to  the  contracted  kidney  of  authors. 

The  amyloid  kidney  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a  variety  of  Bright's  disease, 
but  in  reality  it  is  a  degeneration  which  may  accompany  any  form  of  nephritis. 

1.     CHRONIC    PARENCHYMATOUS    NEPHRITIS 

(Chronic    Desquamative   and   Chronic    Tubal    Nephritic;    Chronic    Diffuse 
Nephritis  with   Exudation) 

Etiology. — In  many  eases  the  disease  follows  the  acute  nephritis  of  cold, 
scarlet  fever,  or  pregnancy.  More  frequently  than  is  usually  stated  the  disease 
has  an  insidious  onset  and  occurs  independently  of  any  acute  attack.  The 
fevers  may  play  an  important  role  in  certain  of  these  cases.  Rosenstein,  Bar- 
tels,  T.  E.  Atkinson,  and  Thayer  have  laid  special  stress  upon  malaria  as  a 
cause.  The  use  of  alcohol  is  believed  to  lead  to  this  form  of  ncphrilis.  In 
chronic  suppuration,  syphilis,  and  tuberculosis  the  diffuse  parencbyniatnus 
nephritis  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  usually  associated  with  amyloid  disease. 
Males  are  rather  more  subject  to  the  affection  than  females.  It  is  met  with 
most  commonly  in  young  adults,  and  is  by  no  means  infrequent  in  children 
as  a  sequence  of  scarlatinal  nephritis. 

Xorbid  Anatomy. — Several  varieties  of  this  form  have  been  recognized. 
The  large  white  kidney  of  Wilks,  in  which  the  organ  is  enlarged,  the  capsule 
is  thin,  and  the  surface  white  with  the  stellate  veins  injected,  is  not  very  com- 
mon in  America,  On  section  the  cortex  is  swollen  and  yollowiali  white  in 
color,  and  often  presents  opaque  areas.  The  pyramids  may  be  deeply  con- 
gested. On  microscopic  examination  it  is  seen  that  the  epithelium  is  gran- 
ular and  fatty,  and  the  tubules  of  the  cortex  are  distended,  and  contain  tiibt! 
casts.  Hyaline  changes  are  also  present  in  the  epithelial  cells.  The  glomeruli 
are  large,  the  capsules  thickened,  the  capillaries  show  hyaline  changes,  and 
the  epithelium  of  the  tuft  and  of  the  capsule  is  extensively  altered.  The 
interstitial  tissue  is  everywhere  increased,  though  not  to  an  extreme  degns'. 

The  second  variety  of  this  form  results  from  the  gradual  increase  in  tlie 
connective  tissue  and  the  subsequent  shrinkage,  forming  what  is  called  the 
small  white  kidney  or  the  pale  granular  kidney.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
is  always  preceded  by  the  large  white  kidney.     Some  observers  hold  that  it 
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may  be  a  primary  independent  form.  The  capeule  is  thickened  and  the  sur- 
face IE  rougli  and  granular.  On  section  the  resistance  is  greatly  increased, 
the  cortex  is  reduced  and  preeentB  numerous  opaque  white  or  whitish  yellow 
foci,  consisting  of  accumulations  of  fatty  epithelium  in  the  convoluted  tu- 
bules. This  combination  of  contracted  kidney  with  the  areas  of  marked  fatty 
degeneration  has  given  the  name  of  small  granular  fatty  kidney  to  this  form. 
The  interstitial  changes  are  marked,  many  of  the  glomeruli  arc  destroyed, 
the  degeneration  of  epithelium  in  the  convoluted  tubules  is  widespread,  and 
tbo  arteries  are  greatly  thickened. 

Belonging  to  this  chronic  tubal  nephritis  is  a  variety  known  as  the  chronic 
hamorrhagic  nephritis,  in  which  the  organs  are  enlarged,  yellowish  white  in 
color,  and  in  the  cortex  are  many  brownish  red  areas,  due  to  htemorrhage  into 
and  about  the  tubes.  In  other  respects  the  changes  are  Identical  with  those 
in  the  large  white  kidney. 

Of  changes  in  the  other  organs  the  most  marked  are  thickening  of  the 
blood  vessels  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  heart. 

Symptoms. — Following  an  acute  nephritis,  the  disease  may  present,  in  a 
modified  way,  the  symptoms  of  that  alTcction.  In  many  cases  it  sets  in  in- 
sidiously, and  after  an  attack  of  dyspepsia  or  a  period  of  failing  health  and 
loss  of  strength  the  patient  becomes  pale,  and  puflincss  of  the  eyelids  or  swol- 
len feet  are  noticed  in  the  morning. 

The  symptoms  are  as  follows:  The  urine  is,  as  a  rule,  diminished  in 
quantity,  averaging  500  c.  c,  often  scanty.  It  has  a  dirty  yellow,  sometimes 
smoky,  color,  and  is  turbid  from  the  presence  of  urates.  On  standing,  a 
heavy  sediment  falls,  in  which  are  found  numerous  tube  casts  of  various  forma 
and  sizes,  hyaline,  both  large  and  small,  epithelial,  granular,  and  fatty  casta. 
Leucocytes  are  abundant;  red  blood-corpuscles  are  frequently  met  with,  and 
epithelium  from  the  kidneys  and  pelves.  The  albumin  is  abundant  and  may 
be  from  4  to  6  per  cent.  It  is  more  abundant  in  the  urine  passed  during  the 
day.  The  specific  gravity  may  be  high  in  the  early  stages — from  1.020  to 
1.025,  even  1.040 — though  in  the  later  stages  it  is  lower.  The  urea  is  always 
reduced  in  quantity.  As  the  case  improves  from  5  to  6  litres  of  urine  a  day 
may  be  voided. 

Dropsy  is  a  marked  and  oht.tinate  symptom  of  this  form  of  Bright's  dis- 
ease. The  face  is  pale  and  ])uJTy,  and  in  the  morning  the  eyelids  are  tede- 
matous.  TTie  anasarca  is  general,  and  there  may  Ik;  involvement  of  the  serous 
sacs.  In  these  chronic  ease's  associated  with  large  white  kidney  there  is  often 
a  distinctive  appearance  in  the  face;  the  complexion  is  pasty,  the  pallor 
marked,  and  the  eyelids  are  cedcmatous.  The  dropsy  is  peculiarly  obstinate. 
Unemie  symptoms  are  common,  though  convulsions  are  perhaps  less  frequent 
than  in  the  interstitial  nephritis. 

"Hie  tension  of  the  pulse  is  usually  increased ;  the  vessels  ultimately  become 
stiff  and  the  heart  hypertrophicd,  though  there  are  instances  of  this  form  of 
nephritis  in  which  the  heart  is  not  enlarged.  The  aortic  second  sound  is 
accentuated.  Hctinal  changes,  though  less  frequent  than  in  the  chronic  in- 
terstitial nephritis,  occur  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases. 

0 astro-intestinal  symptoms  are  common.  Vomiting  is  frequently  a  dis- 
tressing and  serious  symptom,  and  diarrhcea  may  be  profuse.  Ulceration  of 
the  colon  may  occur  and  prove  fatal. 
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It  is  gonietimes  impossible  to  dotorniioe,  even  by  tbc  most  careful  exsmi- 
Qation  of  the  tirlnc  or  by  analysis  of  the  symptoiDS,  whether  the  condition  of 
the  kidney  is  that  of  the  large  white  or  of  the  amall  white  form.  In  cases, 
however,  which  have  lasted  for  several  years,  with  the  progressive  increase  in 
the  renal  connective  tissue  and  the  cardio-vascular  changes,  the  clinical  pic- 
ture may  approach,  in  certain  respects,  that  of  the  contracted  kidney.  The 
urine  is  increased,  with  low  specific  gravity.  It  is  often  turbid,  may  contain 
traces  of  blood,  the  tube  casts  are  numerous  and  of  every  variety  of  form  and 
size,  and  the  albumin  is  abundant.  Dropsy  is  usually  present,  though  not  so 
extensive  as  in  the  early  stages. 

Ptognosis-^The  prognosis  is  extremely  grave.  In  a  case  which  has  per- 
sisted for  more  than  a  year  recovery  rarely  takes  place.  Death  ia  caused 
either  by  great  effusion  with  oedema  of  the  lungs,  by  urtemJa,  or  by  secondary 
inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes.  Occasionally  in  children,  even  when 
the  disease  has  persisted  for  two  years,  the  symptoms  disappear  and  recovery 
takes  place. 

Treatment. — Essentially  the  same  treatment  should  be  carried  out  as  in 
acute  Bright's  disease.  Milk  or  buttermilk  should  constitute  for  a  time  the 
chief  article  of  food.  Later  more  food  may  be  allowed,  oysters,  fresh  vege- 
tables, and  fruit.  The  dropsy  should  be  treated  by  the  hot  baths,  and  a  salt- 
free  diet.  Iron  preparations  should  be  given  when  there  is  marked  ansemia. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  pallor  of  the  face  may  not  be  a  good  index  of 
the  blood  condition.  The  acetate  of  potash,  digitalis,  and  dinretin  are  useful 
in  increasing  the  flow  of  urine.  Basham's  mixture  given  in  plenty  of  water 
will  be  found  beneflcial. 


S.     CHRONIC   INTERSTITIAL    NEPHRITIS 

(Secondary   Contracted   Kidney;    Red    Granular   Kidney:    Gouty   Kidney; 
Arteriosclerotic  Kidney;  Senile  Kidneyy 

Etiology  and  Horbid  Anatomy. — Sclerosis  of  the  kidney  is  met  with 
(fl)  aa  a  sequence  of  the  large  white  kidney,  forming  the  so-called  pale  gran- 
ular or  secondary  contracted  kidney;  (6)  as  a  primary  independent  affection, 
the  red  granular  kidney;  (c)  as  a  sequence  of  arterio-sclerosis ;  and  (d)  as 
a  senile  change. 

(a)  Secondary  Form. — The  small  white  kidney,  as  it  is  called,  has  al- 
ready been  described  as  a  sequel  to  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis. 

(6)  In  the  primary  form,  known  also  as  the  red  granular  kidney,  tbc 
organ  is  smaller  than  in  the  secondary  interstitial  nephritis,  the  capsule  i:< 
very  adherent,  the  granulations  small,  the  organ  of  a  reddish  brown  color, 
the  cysts  numerous,  the  arteries  very  sclerotic,  and  the  cortex  greatly  reduced 
in  volume.  The  chief  reason  Jor  calling  this  primary  is  that  one  can  flnd  no 
history  of  previons  renal  disease.  It  is  met  with  in  the  members  of  gouty 
families,  and  there  are  doubtless  hereditary  influences  at  work,  for  Dickinson 
reported  a  remarkable  family  in  which  this  interstitial  nephritis  occurred 
in  four  generations.  Syphilis,  alcohol,  and  overeating  are  mentioned  as  con- 
tributary  causes.  Lead  is  a  rare  cause  in  America,  but  a  more  common 
cause  in  parts  of  England.     It  is  by  no  means  always  easy  to  differentiate 
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between  the  secondary  and  the  primary  forms.  As  a  rule,  the  former  is  pali?r 
and  not  so  small.  Of  174  coees  of  chronic  interBtitial  nephritis  from  my 
wards  which  came  to  autopsy,  in  79  the  combined  weight  of  the  kidneys  was 
about  300  grams,  in  57  cases  200  to  300  grams,  in  30  cases  150  Vo  200  grama, 
and  below  150  grams  in  8  eases  (Emerson),  Unilateral  nephritis  in  my  ex- 
perience is  extremely  rare,  not  occurring  once  in  the  series, 

(c)  Artekio-sclerotic  Kidney. — This  is  not  necessarily  a  contracted 
kidney.  The  organ  is  very  hard,  rod,  and  often  heavier  than  normal.  Of 
the  cases  from  my  wards,  studied  by  Emerson,  in  Gl  per  cent,  the  combined 
weight  was  above  300  grams,  and  in  only  C  jrer  rent,  was  it  below  200  gramR. 
The  surface  may  be  smooth  or  the  capsule  only  slightly  thickened  and  ad- 
herent, tearing  the  substance  very  little  as  it  is  stripiied  off.  In  other  cases 
the  atrophy  is  in  spots,  affecting  certain  vascular  districts,  so  that  there  is 
a  large,  sunken,  deep  red  patch  on  the  surface,  or  one  pole  of  the  kidney  is 
shrunken,  or  the  pTocess  is  general  in  both  kidneys,  but  the  resulting  con- 
traction gives  8  warty  rather  than  a  granular  surface. 

(d)  In  the  SENILE  FOiiM,  met  with  in  the  aged,  the  organs  are  reduced  in 
size,  the  capsules  thickened  and  adherent,  the  pelvic  fat  much  increased,  both 
cortical  and  pyramidal  portions  uniformly  wasted,  and  the  arteries  of  the 
kidney  substance  very  prominent. 

Almost  invariably  associated  vith  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  are  gen- 
eral arterio-sclerosis  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  The  changes  in  the  ar- 
teries will  be  described  elsewhere.  In  the  red  granular  kidney  the  left  ven- 
tricle is  specially  hypertrophied,  but  In  all  forma  the  heart  is  greatly  en- 
larged, constituting  one  of  the  largest  forms  met  with.  In  many  cases  the 
disease  is  latent,  and  the  patients  die  of  ajioplexy  or  of  acute  ureemia.  In 
the  arterio-sclerotic  form  death  is  more  commonly  cardiac,  and  the  condition 
of  the  kidneys  may  be  entirely  overlooked. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  association  of  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart  and  sclerosis  of  the  blood-vessels  with  the  renal  changes.  A  com- 
plete solution  of  the  many  problems  has  scarcely  yet  been  offered.  Briefly, 
there  are  two  views — the  mechanical  and  the  chemical.  Dating  from  the  time 
of  Bright  it  was  thought  that  the  heart  had  greater  difficulty  in  driving  the 
impure  blood  through  the  capillary  system.  Traube  held  that  the  oblitera- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  capillary  territories  in  the  kidney  raised  the  arterial 
pressure  and  in  this  way  led  to  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  In  explanation 
of  the  muscular  hypertrophy  of  the  walls  of  the  smaller  arteries  George  John- 
son introduced  the  view  of  a  stop-cock  action  of  these  vessels  under  the  in- 
fluence of  irritating  ingreflients  in  the  blood.  The  mechanical  view  was 
thus  put  by  Cohnheim.  The  activity  of  the  circulation  through  the  kidneys 
at  any  moment  does  not  depend  upon  the  need  of  these  organs  for  blood, 
but  solely  upon  the  amount  of  material  for  the  urinary  secretion  existing  in 
the  blood.  When  parts  of  both  kidneys  have  undergone  atrophy,  the  blood 
flow  in  the  parts  remaining  must  be  as  great  as  it  would  have  been  to  the 
whole  of  the  organs,  had  they  been  intact ;  but  in  order  that  such  a  quantity 
of  blood  should  pass  through  the  restricted  capillary  area  now  open  to  it  an 
excessive  pressure  is  necessary.  This  can  be  brought  to  bear  only  by  the  exer- 
tion of  an  increased  force  on  the  part  of  the  left  ventricle  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  corresponding  resistance  in  nil  other  arterial  territories.     In  this 
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wa;  both  the  high  arterial  preesure  and  the  cardio-vascular  changes  are  ex- 
plained. 

The  chemical  view,  which  has  been  much  discussed  of  late,  supposea  the 
production  (a)  by  the  kidneys,  (h)  by  the  supra-renal  glands,  of  certain 
pressor  substanceB.  So  far  as  the  kidney  is  concerned,  the  observations  are 
by  no  means  in  accord.  Practically  we  know  only  that  the  kidney  does  con- 
tain subHtances  capable  of  raising  the  blood-pressure.  According  to  Bingel 
those  so-called  rennin  preparations  act  in  a  manner  very  different  from  ad- 
renalin. In  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  there  is  often  hyperplasia  of  the 
cortical  substance  of  the  supra-renals,  and  many  recent  writers  have  claimed 
to  have  discovered  in  the  blood  of  chronic  nephritica  an  increase  in  the  pres.sor 
substances,  an  adrenalinsemia.  Through  their  iniliience,  from  one  or  both  of 
these  sources,  the  blood-pressure  is  raised,  with  the  inevitable  sequence  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart  and  sclerosis  of  the  arteries.  As  already  mentioned, 
the  question  is  still  under  discussion. 

SymptoiUB. — IFany  cases  are  latent,  and  are  not  recognized  until  the  oc- 
currence of  one  of  the  serious  or  fatal  complications.  Even  an  advanced  grade 
of  contracted  kidney  may  be  compatible  with  great  mental  and  bodily  activitv. 
There  may  have  been  no  symptoms  whatever  to  suggest  to  the  palient  the 
existence  of  a  serious  malady.  In  other  cases  the  general  health  is  disturbed. 
The  patient  complains  of  lassitude,  is  sleepless,  has  to  get  up  at  night  to 
micturate;  the  digestion  is  disordered,  the  tongue  is  furred;  there  are  com- 
plaints of  headache,  failing  vision,  and  breathlessness  on  exertion. 

So  complex  and  varied  is  the  clinical  picture  of  chronic  Brigbt's  disease 
that  it  will  be  best  to  consider  the  symptoms  under  the  various  systems. 

Urinart  System. — In  the  small  contracted  kidnpy  polyuria  is  common. 
Frequently  the  patient  has  to  get  up  two  or  three  times  during  the  night  to 
empty  the  bladder,  and  there  is  increased  thirst.  It  is  for  these  syniiitnins 
occasionally  that  relief  is  sought.  And  yet  in  many  casew  with  very  small 
kidneys  this  feature  has  not  been  present.  A  careful  study  of  the  oases  from 
my  wards,  of  the  urine  and  the  anatomical  condition,  showed  that  almi)?! 
no  parallelism  could  he  made  between  the  weight  of  the  kidney,  its  appear- 
ance, and  the  urine  it  secreted  before  death.  Of  the  17+  cases  with  autoju^y, 
in  almost  a  third  the  renal  changes  were  so  slight  that  the  nephritis  was  not 
mentioned  as  a  part  of  the  clinical  diagnosis  (Emerson).  The  color  of  the 
urine  is  a  light  yellow,  and  the  specific  gravity  ranges  from  1.005  to  l.Oli,*. 
Persistent  low  specific  gravity  is  one  of  the  most  constant  and  important  fila- 
tures of  the  disease.  Traces  of  albumin  are  found,  but  may  be  absent  at  time:;, 
particularly  in  the  early  morning  urine.  It  is  often  simply  a  slight  cloudiness, 
and  may  be  apjiarent  only  with  the  more  delicate  tests.  The  sediment  is  scanlv. 
and  in  it  a  few  hyaline  or  granular  casts  arc  found.  The  quantity  of  the  s<)li<l 
constituents  of  the  urine  is,  as  a  rule,  diminished,  though  in  some  instunn'^ 
the  urea  may  be  excreted  in  full  amount.  In  attacks  of  dys[)e])9ia  or  bron- 
chitis, or  in  the  later  stages  when  the  heart  fails,  the  quantity  of  albumin  may 
be  greatly  increased  and  the  urine  diminished.  Occasionally  blood  occurs 
in  the  urine,  and  there  may  even  bo  hajmaturia  (S.  West).  Slight  leakage, 
represented  by  the  constant  presence  of  a  few  red  cells,  may  be  present  early 
in  the  disease  and  persist  for  years.  In  the  arteria-scleratic  form  the  quan- 
tity of  urine  is  normal,  or  reduced  rather  than  increased ;  the  specific  gravity 
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is  normal  or  high,  the  color  of  the  urine  is  good,  and  there  are  hyaline  and 
finely  granular  casts.  The  amount  of  albumin  varies  greatly  with  the  food 
and  exercise,  and  is  usually  much  in  excess  of  that  seen  with  the  contracted 
kidneys,  and  does  not  show  so  often  the  albumin  free  intervals  of  that  form, 
also  it  is  more  common  to  find  albumin  without  casts,  while  in  the  contracted 
kidney  casta  may  occur  without  albumin. 

Circulatory  System, — The  pulse  is  hard,  the  tension  increased,  and 
the  vessel  wall,  as  a  rule,  thickened.  As  already  mentioned,  a  distinction 
must  be  made  between  increased  tension  and  thickening  of  the  arterial  wall. 
The  tension  may  be  plus  in  a  normal  vessel,  but  in  chronic  Bright'a  disease 
it  is  more  common  to  have  increased  tension  in  a  stiff  artery. 

A  pulse  of  increased  tension  has  the  following  characters;  It  is  hard 
and  incompressible,  requiring  a  good  deal  of  force  to  overcome  it;  it  is  per- 
sistent, and  in  the  intervals  between  the  beats  the  vessel  feels  full  and  can 
be  rolled  beneath  the  finger.  These  characters  may  be  present  in  a  vessel 
the  walls  of  which  are  little,  if  at  all,  increased  in  thickness.  To  estimate 
the  latter  the  pulse  wave  should  be  obliterated  in  the  radial,  and  the  vessel 
wall  felt  beyond  it.  In  a  perfectly  normal  vessel  the  arterial  coats,  under 
these  circumstances,  can  not  be  differentiated  from  the  surrounding  tissue; 
whereas,  if  thickened,  the  vessel  can  be  rolled  beneath  the  finger.  Persistent 
high  blood  pressure  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  symptoms  of 
interstitial  nephritis.  During  the  disease  the  pressure  may  rise  to  250  mm. 
or  even  300  mm.  With  dropsy  and  cardiac  dilatation  the  pressure  may  fall, 
but  not  necessarily.  The  cardiac  features  are  equally  important,  though 
often  less  obvious.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  occurs  to  overcome  the 
resistance  offered  in  the  arteries.  The  enlargement  of  the  heart  ultimately 
becomes  more  general.  The  apex  is  displaced  downward  and  to  the  left;  the 
impulse  is  forcible  and  may  be  heaving.  In  elderly  persona  with  emphysema 
the  displacement  of  the  apex  may  not  be  evident.  The  first  sound  at  the  apex 
may  be  duplicated;  more  commonly  the  second  sound  at  the  aortic  cartilage 
is  accentuated,  a  very  characteristic  sign  of  increased  tension.  The  soimd  in 
"  extreme  cases  may  have  a  hell-liko  quality.  In  many  cases  a  systolic  murmur 
develops  at  the  apex,  probably  as  a  result  of  relative  insufficiency.  It  may 
Ite  loud  and  transmitted  to  the  axilla.  Finally  the  hypertrophy  fails,  the 
heart  becomes  dilated,  gallop  rhythm  is  jiresent,  and  the  general  condition  is 
that  of  a  chronic  heart-lesion.  In  the  arterio-sclerotie  form  the  picture  may 
be  cardiac  from  beginning  to  close — dyspnoea  and  signs  of  dilated  heart. 

Rebpiratohy  SYSTEM.^Sudden  tedema  of  the  glottis  may  occur.  Effu- 
sion into  the  pleunc  or  sudden  cedema  of  the  lungs  may  prove  fatal.  Acute 
pleurisy  and  pneumonia  are  not  uncommon.  Bronchitis  is  a  frequent  accom- 
paniment, particularly  in  the  winter.  Sudden  attacks  of  oppressed  breathing, 
particularly  at  night,  are  not  infrequent.  This  is  often  a  uremic  symptom, 
hut  is  BometimcK  cardiac.  The  patient  may  sit  up  in  bed  and  gasp  for  breath, 
as  in  true  asthma.  Oheyno-Stokes  breathing  may  he  present,  most  commonly 
toward  the  close,  but  the  patient  may  be  walking  about  and  even  attending  to 
his  occupation. 

DiOESTivB  Rystkm. — Dyspepsia  and  loss  of  appetite  are  common.  Severe 
and  uncontrollable  vomiting  may  be  the  first  symptom.  This  is  usually  re- 
garded as  a  manifestation  of  ursemia,  but  it  may  occur  without  any  other 
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indications,  and  I  have  known  it  to  prove  fatal  without  any  Buepicion  that 
chronic  Bright'e  disease  wag  present.  Severe  and  even  fatal  diarrbcea  may 
develop.    The  tongue  may  lie  coated  and  the  hrcath  heavy  and  urinous. 

Nebvous  System.— VariouB  cerebral  jnanifestationB  have  already  been 
mentioned  under  urEemia.  Headache,  Bometimes  of  the  migraine  type,  may 
be  an  early  and  persistent  feature  of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  Cerebral 
apoplexy  is  closely  related  to  interstitial  nephritis.  The  hemorrhage  may 
take  place  into  the  meninges  or  the  cerebrum.  It  is  usually  associated  with 
marked  changes  in  the  vessels.  Neuralgias,  in  various  regions,  are  not  un- 
common. 

Special  Senses. — Troubles  in  vision  may  be  the  first  symptom  of  the 
disease.  It  is  remarkable  in  bow  many  cases  of  interstitial  nephritis  the  con- 
dition  is  diagnosed  iirst  by  the  ophthalmic  surgeon.  The  flame  shaped  retinal 
hsemorrhages  are  the  most  common.  1*S8  frequent  is  diffuse  retinitis  or 
papillitis.  Sudden  blindness  may  supervene  witliout  retinal  changes — ursEnuc 
amaurosis.  Diplo])ia  is  a  rare  event.  Kecurring  conjunctival  and  palpebral 
hsemorrhages  are  fairly  common,  particularly  in  the  arterio-scl erotic  form. 
Auditory  troubles  are  by  no  means  infretiuent  in  chronic  Bright's  disease. 
Binging  in  the  ears,  with  dizziness,  is  not  uncommon.  Various  forms  of 
deafness  may  occur.  Epista.\is  is  not  infrequent,  either  alone,  or  of  a  severe 
type  in  association  with  purpura. 

Skin. — (Edema  is  not  common  in  interstitial  nephritis.  Slight  puflinesa 
of  tbe  ankles  may  he  present,  but  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  dropey  docs  not 
supervene.  Wlien  extensive,  it  is  almost  always  the  result  of  gradual  failure 
of  tbe  hypertrophied  heart.  The  skin  is  often  dry  and  pale,  and  sweats  are 
not  common.  In  some  instances  the  sweat  may  deposit  a  white  frost  of  urea 
on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  Eczema  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  chronic 
interstitial  nephritis.  Tingling  of  the  fingers  or  numbness  and  pallor — the 
dead  fingers — are  not,  as  some  suppose,  in  any  way  peculiar  to  Bright's  dis- 
ease. Intolerable  itching  of  the  skin  may  be  present,  and  crampa  in  tbe 
muscles  are  by  no  means  rare. 

Haemorrhages  are  not  infrequent;  epistaxis  may  prove  serious  and  exten- 
sive ;  purpiira  may  occur.  Broncbo-pulnionary  haemorrhages  are  said,  by  some 
French  writers,  to  be  common,  but  no  instance  of  it  has  come  under  my  ob- 
servation.   Ascites  is  rare  except  in  association  with  cirrhosis  of  tbe  liver. 

Diagnosfs. — The  autopsy  often  discloses  the  true  nature  of  the  disease, 
one  of  the  many  intercurrent  affections  of  which  may  have  proved  fatal.  The 
early  stages  of  interstitial  nephritis  arc  not  recognizable.  In  a  patient  with 
increased  pulse  tension  {particularly  if  the  vessel  wall  is  sclerotic),  with  the 
apex  beat  of  tbe  heart  dislocated  to  the  left,  the  second  aortic  sound  ringing 
and  accentuated,  the  urine  abundant  and  of  low  specific  gravity,  with  a  trace 
of  albumin  and  an  occasional  hyaline  or  granular  cast,  the  diagnosis  of  inter- 
stitial nephritis  may  be  safely  made.  Of  all  the  indications,  that  offered  by 
the  pulse  is  the  most  important.  Persistent  high  tension  with  thickening  of 
the  arterial  wall  in  a  man  under  fifty  means  that  serious  mischief  has  already 
taken  place,  that  eardio-vascular  changes  are  certainly,  and  renal  most  prob- 
ably, present.  In  tbe  artorio-sclerotic  eases  the  history  is  of  tbe  "strenuous 
life" — ^work,  alcohol,  tobacco,  Venus — and  not  of  an  infection  or  of  lead  or 
gout.  Tbe  urine  is  not  of  persistently  low  specific  gravity,  there  may  be  little  or 
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no  albamiii  except  in  intercurrent  attacks;  the  symptoms  are  cardiac  rather 
than  renal  or  cerebral;  the  ocular  changes  are  hemorrhagic,  not  the  trae 
albuminuric  retinitis 

Prognosis. — Chronic  Bright'e  disease  is  an  incurable  affection,  and  the 
anatomical  conditions  on  which  it  depends  are  quite  as  much  beyond  the  reach 
of  medicines  as  wrinkled  skin  or  gray  hair.  Interstitial  nephritis,  however, 
is  compatible  with  the  enjoyment  of  life  for  many  years,  and  it  is  now  uni- 
versally recognized  that  increased  tension,  thickening  of  the  arterial  walls, 
and  polyuria  with  a  small  quantity  of  albumin,  neither  doom  a  man  to  death 
within  a  short  time  nor  necessarily  interfere  with  the  pursuits  of  an  active 
life  BO  lung  as  proper  care  be  taken.  I  know  patients  who  have  had  high 
tension  and  a  little  albumin  in  the  urine  with  hyaline  casts  for  ten,  twelve, 
or  even  fifteen  years.  Serious  indications  are  the  occurrence  of  uraemic  symp- 
toms, dilatation  of  the  heart,  the  onset  of  serous  effusions,  the  onset  of  Cheyne- 
Stokes  breathing,  persistent  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea.  The  phcnolsulphoneph- 
thalein  test  gives  valuable  information  as  to  the  functional  capacity  of  the 
kidneys  and  is  a  material  aid  in  prognosis. 

Treatment. — Patients  withont  local  indications  or  in  whom  the  condi- 
tion has  been  accidentally  discovered  should  so  regulate  their  lives  as  to 
throw  the  least  possible  strain  upon  heart,  arteries,  and  kidneys.  A  quiet  life 
without  mental  worry,  with  gentle  but  not  excessive  exercise,  and  residence 
in  an  equable  climate,  should  be  recommended.  In  addition  they  should  be 
told  to  keep  the  bowels  regular,  the  skin  active  by  a  daily  tepid  bath  with 
friction,  and  the  urinary  secretion  free  by  drinking  daily  a  definite  amount 
of  either  distilled  water  or  some  pleasant  mineral  water.  Alcohol  should  be 
strictly  prohibited.     Tea  and  coffee  are  allowable. 

The  diet  should  be  light  and  nourishing,  and  the  patient  should  be  warned 
not  to  eat  excessively,  and  not  to  take  meat  more  than  once  a  day.  Care  in 
food  and  drink  is  probably  the  most  important  element  in  the  treatment  of 
these  early  cases. 

A  patient  in  good  circumstances  may  be  urged  to  go  away  during  the 
winter  months,  or,  if  necessary,  to  move  altogether  to  a  warm  equable  climate, 
like  that  of  Southern  California.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  value  in  these 
cases  of  removal  from  the  changeable,  irregular  weather  which  prevail*  in  the 
temperate  regions  from  November  until  April. 

At  this  period  medicines  are  not  required  unless  for  certain  special  symp- 
toms. Patients  derive  much  benefit  from  an  annual  visit  to  certain  mineral 
springs,  such  as  Poland,  Bedford,  Saratoga,  in  America,  and  Vichy  and 
others  in  Europe.  Mineral  waters  have  no  curative  influence  upon  chronic 
Bright's  disease;  they  simply  help  the  interstitial  circulation  and  keep  the 
drains  flushed.  In  this  early  stage,  when  the  patient's  condition  is  good, 
the  tension  not  high,  and  the  quantity  of  albumin  small,  medicines  are  not 
indicated,  since  no  remedies  are  known  to  have  the  slightest  influence  iipon 
the  progress  of  the  disease.  Sooner  or  later  symptoms  arise  which  demand 
treatment.    Of  these  the  following  are  the  most  important : 

(a)  Greatly  Increased  Arterial  Tension. — It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a 
certain  increase  of  tension  is  not  only  necessary  hut  unavoidable  in  chronic 
Blight's  disease,  and  probably  the  most  serious  danger  is  too  great  lowering 
of  the  blood  tension.     The  happy  medium   must  be  sought  between  such 
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heightened  teoBion  as  throws  a  Berioua  strain  upon  the  heart  and  risks  rup- 
ture of  the  vessels  and  the  low  tension  which,  under  these  circumetancee, 
is  specially  liable  to  be  associated  with  serous  effusions.  In  caaes  with  per- 
sistent high  tension  the  diet  should  be  light,  an  occasional  saline  purge  should 
be  given,  and  sweating  promoted  by  means  of  hot  air  or  the  hot  bath.  If 
these  meaaurea  do  not  suffice,  nitroglycerin  may  be  tried,  beginning  with  1 
minim  of  the  1-per-cent.  solution  three  times  a  day,  and  gradually  increasing 
the  dose  if  necessary.  Patients  vary  so  much  in  susceptibility  to  this  drug 
that  in  each  cafie  it  must  be  tested,  the  limit  of  dosage  being  that  at  which 
the  patient  experiences  the  physiological  effect.  As  much  as  10  minimB  of 
the  1-per-cent.  solution  may  be  given  three  times  a  day.  In  many  cases  I 
have  given  it  in  much  larger  doses  for  weeks  at  a  time.  I  have  never  seen 
any  ill  effects  from  it.  If  the  dose  is  excessive  the  patients  complain  at  once 
of  flushing  or  headache.  Its  use  may  be  kept  up  for  six  or  seven  weeks,  then 
sto]i|)ed  for  a  week  and  resumed.  Its  value  is  seen  not  only  in  the  I'cduetion 
of  the  tension,  but  also  in  the  striking  manner  in  which  it  relieves  the  heatJ- 
ache,  dizziness,  and  dyspncea.  The  sodium  nitrite  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
grs.  ii-v  {0.13  to  0.3  gm.)  three  times  a  day, 

(b)  More  or  less  atuemia  is  present  in  advanced  casea,  and  is  best  met 
by  the  use  of  iron.  Weir  Mitchell,  who  had  a  unique  experience  in  certain 
forms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  gave  Ihe  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of 
iron  in  large  doses — from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  three  times  a  day.  He 
thought  that  it  not  only  benefits  the  anicmia,  but  that  it  also  is  an  important 
means  of  reducing  the  arterial  tension. 

(c)  Many  patients  with  Bright's  disease  present  themselves  for  treat- 
ment with  signs  of  cardiac  dilatation ;  there  is  a  gallop  rhythm  or  the  heart- 
sounds  have  a  fetal  charnctor,  the  breath  is  short,  the  urine  scanty  and  liighly 
albuminous,  and  tluTD  are  signs  of  local  dropsy.  In  these  cases  the  treatment 
must  he  directed  to  the  heart.  A  morning  dose  of  salts  or  calomel  may  be 
given,  and  digitalis  in  lO-minim  doses,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  Strj'chnia 
may  be  used  with  benefit  in  this  condition.  In  some  instances  other  cardiac 
tonics  may  be  necessary,  but  as  a  rule  the  digitalis  acts  promptly  and  well. 

(d)  VrtBmic  Symptoms. — Even  before  marked  manifestations  are  present 
there  jnay  be  extreme  restlessness,  mental  wandering,  a  heavy,  foul  breath, 
and  a  coated  tongue.  Headache  is  not  often  complained  of,  though  intense 
frontal  headache  may  be  an  early  symptom  of  unemia.  In  this  condition, 
too,  the  patient  may  complain  of  palpitation,  feelings  of  numbness,  and  some- 
times noctiirna!  cramps.  For  these  symptoms  the  saline  purgatives  should 
be  ordered,  and  hot  baths,  so  as  to  induce  copious  sweating.  Grandin  states 
that  irrigation  of  the  bowel  with  water  at  a  tenijieraturc  from  120°  to  150" 
is  most  useful.  Nitroglycerin  also  may  be  used  to  reduce  the  tension.  For 
tiie  unemic  convulsions,  if  severe,  inhalations  of  chloroform  may  be  ust^d.  If 
the  patient  is  robust  and  full-blooded,  from  12  to  20  ounces  of  blood  shoidd 
be  removed,  TTie  patient  should  be  freely  sweated,  and  if  the  convulsions 
tend  to  recur  chloral  may  be  given,  either  by  the  mouth  or  per  rectum,  or, 
better  still,  morphia.  Uramic  coma  must  be  treated  by  active  purgation, 
and  sweating  should  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  pilocarpine  or  the  hot  bath. 
For  the  restlessness  and  delirium  morphia  is  indispensable.  Since  its  recom- 
mendation in  urtemic  states  some  years  ago,  by  Stephen  MacKenzie,  I  have 
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TiBcd  this  remedy  extensively  and  ean  speak  of  its  great  value  in  these  eases. 
i  have  never  aenn  ill  effects  or  any  tendency  to  coma  follow.  It  la  of  special 
value  in  the  dyspnoea  and  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  of  advanced  arterio-scle- 
rosis  with  chronic  unemia. 

Surgical  Treatment. — Edebohls  introduced  the  operation  of  decap- 
Bultatinn  of  the  kidneys  in  Bright's  disease  in  order  to  establish  new  vas- 
cular connt'ctions,  and  so  influence  the  nutrition  and  work  of  the  organs.  In 
his  work  records  are  given  of  72  cases;  7  died  within  two  weeks,  2i  died  at 
periods  more  or  lesa  remote,  3  disappeared  from  observation,  and  40  were 
known  to  be  living— one  eleven  years  and  eight  months  after  the  operation. 
As  Edebohls  said  the  difficult  thing  to  determine  is  the  existence  of  chronic 
Bright's  disease  before  operation.  No  ease  should  be  regarded  as  such  on  the 
urine  examination  alone.  The  c a rdio- vascular  condition  and  the  retina 
should  be  studied.  There  is  probably  a  small  group  of  suitable  cases — the 
subacute  and  chronic  forma  which  follow  the  acute  infectione — ^in  which  th« 
outlook  is  hopeless  from  medical  treatment. 

Vm.    AHTLOID  DISEASE 

Amyloid  (lardaceous  or  waxy)  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  is  aimply  an 
event  in  the  process  of  clironie  Bright's  disease,  most  commonly  in  the  ehronitj 
parencliyniatouB  nephritis  following  fevers,  or  of  cachectic  states.  It  has  no 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  varieties  of  Bright'a  disease.  The  ailection 
of  tlie  kidneys  ia  generally  a  part  of  a  widespread  amyloid  degeneration  oc- 
curring in  prolonged  suppuration,  as  in  disease  of  the  bone,  in  syphilis,  tu- 
herciiloaia.  and  occasionally  leukaemia,  lead  poisoning,  and  gout.  It  varies 
curiously  in  frequency  in  different  localities. 

Anatomically  the  amyloid  kidney  is  large  and  pale,  the  surface  smooth, 
and  the  venai  stellate  well  marked.  On  section  the  cortex  is  large  and  may 
show  a  peculiar  glistening,  infiltrated  appearance,  and  the  glomeruli  are  very 
distinct.  The  pyramids,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  cortex,  are  of  a  deep  red 
color.  A  section  aoaked  in  dilute  tincture  of  iodine  shows  spots  of  a  walnut 
or  mahogany  brown  color.  The  Malpighian  tufts  and  the  straight  vessels  may 
be  most  affected.  In  lardaceous  disease  of  the  kidneys  the  organs  are  not 
always  enlarged.  They  may  be  normal  in  size  or  small,  pale,  and  granular. 
The  amyloid  change  is  first  seen  in  the  Malpighian  tufts,  and  then  involves 
the  afferent  and  efferent  vessels  and  the  straight  vesaela.  It  may  be  confined 
entirely  to  them.  In  later  stages  of  the  disease  the  tubules  are  affected,  chief- 
ly Wie  membrane,  rarely,  if  ever,  the  cells  themselves. 

Symptoms. — The  renal  features  alone  may  not  indicate  the  presence  of 
this  degeneration.  ITsually  the  associated  condition  gives  a  hint  of  the  nature 
of  the  process.  Tlie  urine,  as  a  rule,  shows  important  changes;  the  (juantity 
is  increased,  and  it  is  pale,  clear,  and  of  low  specific  gravity.  The  albumin  is 
usually  abundant,  but  it  may  he  scanty,  and  in  rare  instances  absent.  Pos- 
sibly the  variations  in  the  situation  of  the  amyloid  changes  may  account  for 
this,  since  albumin  is  less  likely  to  he  present  when  the  change  is  confined  to 
the  vasa  recta.  In  addition  to  ordinary  albumin  globulin  may  be  present. 
The  tube  casts  are  variable,  usually  hyaline,  often  fatty  or  finely  granular. 
Occasionally  the  amyloid  reaction  can  be  detected  in  the  hyaline  casts.    Dropsy 
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IB  present  in  many  inBtaiiceg,  particularly  when  there  is  much  aneemia  01 
profound  cachexia.  It  is  not,  however^  an  invariable  Bjmptoni,  and  tbeie 
are  caseB  in  which  it  does  not  develop.  Diarrhoea  is  a  common  aecompani- 
meut. 

Increaeed  arterial  tension  and  cardiac  hypertrophy  are  not  usually  pres- 
ent, except  in  those  cases  in  which  amyloid  degeneration  occurs  in  the  sec- 
ondary contracted  kidney;  under  which  circumstances  there  may  be  unemia 
and  retina)  changes,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  not  met  with  in  other  forms. 

Diagnosis. — By  the  condition  of  the  urine  alone  it  Ib  not  posBible  to  rec- 
ognize amyloid  changes  in  the  kidney.  Usually,  however,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty, since  the  Bright's  disease  comes  on  in  association  with  syphilis,  pro- 
longed suppuration,  disease  of  the  hone,  or  tuberculosis,  and  there  is  evidence 
of  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  A  suspicious  circumstance  is  the 
existence  of  polyuria  with  a  large  amount  of  albumin  in  the  urine  and  few 
casts,  or  when,  in  these  constitutional  affections,  a  large  quantity  of  clear, 
pale  urine  is  passed,  even  without  the  presence  of  albumin. 

The  prognosis  depends  rather  on  the  condition  with  which  the  nephritis  is 
associated.    As  a  rule  it  is  grave. 

IX.    FTELinS 

(Consecutive  Nephritis;  Pyelonephritis;  Pyonephrogia) 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  the  conditions 
which  result  from  it, 

Etiolo^. — Pyelitis  in  almost  all  cases  is  induced  by  bacterial  invasion 

and  multiplication,  rarely  by  the  irritation  of  various  substances  such  as  tur- 
pentine, cubebs,  -or  sugar  (diabetes).  Normally  the  kidney  can  eliminate 
without  harm  to  itself,  apparently,  various  bacteria  carried  to  it  by  the  blood- 
current  from  the  intestinal  tract  or  some  focus  of  infection;  and  it  probably 
becomes  infected  only  when  its  resistance  is  lowered,  as  a  result  of  some  gen- 
eral cause,  as  antemia,  malnutrition,  or  intercurrent  disease,  or  of  some  local 
cause,  as  nephritis,  displacement,  congestion  due  to  pressure  of  neoplasms 
upon  the  ureter,  twisted  ureter  {Dictl's  crisis),  or  of  operation,  or  when  the 
number  or  virulence  of  the  micro-organisms  is  increased.  These  same  factors 
probably  play  an  important  role  also  in  the  other  common  causes  of  pyelitis, 
ascending  infection  from  an  infected  bladder  (cystitis),  and  tubercuJone  in- 
fection. Other  causes  described  are  various  fevers,  cancer,  hydatids,  the  ova 
of  certain  parasites,  cold,  and  overexertion.  Calculus  seems  not  to  be  a  com- 
mon cause.  It  is  a  not  uncommon  complication  of  pregnancy  (French).  In 
T.  R.  Brown's  series  of  20  cases  the  colon  bacillus  was  obtained  7  times,  the 
tubercle  bacillus  6,  the  proteus  tmcilluB  4,  a  white  staphylococcus  twice,  while 
in  1  case  cultures  were  negative. 

Uorbid  Anatomy. — In  the  early  stages  of  pyelitis  the  mucous  membrane 
is  turbid,  somewhat  swollen,  and  may  show  ecchymoses  or  a  grayish  pseudo- 
membrane.  The  urine  in  the  pelvis  is  cloudy,  and,  on  examination,  numbers 
of  epithelial  cells  are  seen. 

In  the  calculous  pyelitis  there  may  be  only  slight  turbidity  of  the  mem- 
brane, which  has  been  called  by  some  catarrhal  pyelitis.    More  commonly  th? 
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mucosa  is  roughened,  grayii:!)  in  color,  and  thick.  Under  these  circumstances 
there  ia  almogt  always  more  or  lesB  dilatation  of  the  calycee  and  flattening  of 
the  papillie.  Following  this  condition  there  may  be  (a)  extension  of  the  sup- 
purative process  to  the  kidney  iteelf,  forming  a  pyelonephritis;  (b)  a  gradual 
dilatation  of  tlic  calyces  with  atrophy  of  the  kidney  substance,  and  Anally  the 
production  of  the  condition  of  pyonephrosis,  in  which  the  entire  organ  is 
represented  by  a  sac  of  pus  with  or  without  a  thin  shell  of  renal  tissue,  (c) 
After  the  kiilncj  structure  has  been  destroyed  by  suppuration,  if  tlie  obstruc- 
tion at  the  orifice  of  tlie  pelvis  persists,  the  fluid  portions  may  be  absorbed 
and  the  pus  become  inspissated,  so  that  the  organ  is  represented  by  a  series 
of  sacculi  containing  grayish,  putty  like  masses,  which  may  become  impreg- 
nated with  lime  salts. 

Tuberculous  pyelitis,  as  already  described,  usually  starts  upon  the  apices 
of  the  pyramids,  and  may  at  first  be  limited  in  extent.  Ultimately  the  condi- 
tion produced  may  be  similar  to  that  of  calculous  pyelitis.  Pyonephrosis  is 
quite  ae  frequent  a  sequence,  while  the  final  transformation  of  the  pus  into 
a  putty-like  material  impregnated  with  salts,  forming  the  so-called  scrofulous 
kidney,  is  even  commoner. 

The  pyelitis  consecutive  to  cystitis  is  generally  bilateral,  and  the  kidneys 
are  sometimes  involved,  forming  the  so-called  surgical  kidnet/^^acute  sup- 
purative nephritis.  There  are  lines  of  suppuration  extending  along  the  pyra- 
mids, or  small  abscesses  in  the  cortex,  often  just  beneath  the  capsule;  or  there 
may  be  wedge  sliapcd  alisce^scs.  The  pus  organisms  either  pass  up  the  tu- 
bules or,  as  Steven  has  sliown,  through  the  lymphatics. 

Symptoms. — Tlic  forms  associated  with  the  fevers  rarely  cause  any  symp- 
toms, even  when  the  process  is  extensive.  In  mild  grades  there  is  pain  in  the 
back  or  there  may  be  tenilemcss  on  deep  pressure  on  the  affected  side.  Tlie 
urine,  turliid  and  containing  ])us  cells,  some  mucus,  and  occasional  red  blood- 
cells,  is  acid  or  alkaline,  dc|>ondiiig  on  the  infecting  microbe;  usually  the  al- 
buminuria is  of  higher  grade  comparatively  than  the  pyuria. 

Before  the  condition  of  pyuria  is  established  there  may  be  attacks  of  pain 
on  the  affected  side  (not  reaching  the  severe  agony  of  renal  colic),  rigors, 
high  fever,  and  sweats.  Under  these  circumstances  the  urine,  which  may 
have  been  clear,  becomes  turbid  or  smoky  from  the  presence  of  blood,  and  may 
contain  lar;;e  numbers  of  mucus  cells  and  transitional  epithelium. 

The  statement  is  not  infrctjucntly  made  that  the  epithelium  in  the  urine 
in  pyelitis  is  distinctive  and  characteristic.  This  is  erroneous,  as  may  be  read- 
ily demonstrated  by  comparing  scrapings  of  the  mucosa  of  the  renal  pelvis  and 
of  the  bladder.  In  both  the  epithelium  belongs  to  what  is  called  the  transi- 
tional variety,  and  in  both  regions  the  same  conical,  fnsiform,  and  irregular 
cells  with  long  tails  are  found,  and  yet  in  pyelitis  more  of  these  tailed  cells 
occur,  for  in  cystitis  one  must  often  search  long  for  them. 

When  the  ])yeliti8,  whether  calculous  or  jniberculoua,  has  become  chronic 
and  discharges,  the  symptoms  are: 

(a)  I'ifiiria. — 'I1ie  pus  is  in  variable  amount,  and  may  bo  intermittent. 
Thus,  as  is  often  the  case  when  only  one  kidney  is  involved,  the  ureter  may  be 
temporarily  blocked,  and  normal  urine  is  passed  for  a  time;  then  there  is  a 
sudden  outflow  of  the  pent  up  pus  and  the  urine  becomes  purulent.  Coin- 
cident with  this  retention,  a  tumor  mass  may  be  felt  on  the  side  affected.    The 
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puB  has  the  ordinary  characters,  but  the  tratiEitional  cpitlielium  is  not  so 
abundant  at  thiB  Btage  and  comes  from  the  bladder  or  from  the  pelvis  of  the 
healthy  side.  Occasionally,  in  rapidly  advancing  pyelonephritis,  portions  of 
the  kidney  tissue,  particularly  of  the  apices  of  the  pyraniidB,  may  slough  away 
and  appear  in  the  urine;  or,  as  in  a  remarkable  specimen  shown  to  me  by 
Tyson,  solid  cheesy  moulds  of  the  calyces  are  passed.  Casts  from  the  kidney 
tubules  are  sometimes  present.  The  reaction  of  the  urine  depends  entirely 
upon  the  infecting  microbe,  whether  the  condition  is  unilateral  or  bilateral, 
and  whether  the  bladder  is  also  infected,  when  vesical  irritability  and  fre- 
quent micturition  may  be  present  Polyuria  is  usually  present  in  the  chronic 
cases. 

(b)  Intermittent  fever  associated  with  rigors  is  usually  present  in  cases 
of  suppurative  pyelitis.  The  chills  may  recur  at  regular  intervals,  and  the 
cases  axe  often  mistaken  for  malaria.  Owen-Eees  called  attention  to  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  these  rigors,  which  form  a  eharaeteristic  feature  of  Ijoth 
calculous  and  tuberculous  pyelitis.  Ultimately  the  fever  assumes  a  hectic 
type  and  the  rigors  may  cease, 

(c)  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  often  indicates  prolonged  sup- 
puration. There  is  more  or  less  wasting  with  ana<ntia  and  a  progressive  fail- 
ure of  health.  Secondary  abscesses  may  develop  and  the  clinical  picture  be- 
comes that  of  pya;mia.  In  some  instances,  particularly  of  tuberculous  pyelitis, 
the  clinical  course  may  resemble  that  of  typhoid  fever.  There  are  instances 
of  pyuria  recurring,  at  intervals,  for  many  years  without  impairment  of  the 
bodily  vigor.     Some  of  the  chronic  cases  have  juactically  no  discomfort, 

(d)  Physical  examination  in  chronic  pyelitis  usually  reveals  tenderness 
on  the  affected  side  or  a  definite  swelling,  which  may  vary  much  in  size  and 
ultimately  attain  large  dimensions  if  the  kidney  becomes  enormously  dis- 
tended, as  in  pyonephrosis. 

(e)  Occasionally  nervous  symptoms,  which  may  be  associated  with  dysp- 
noffl,  supervene,  or  the  termination  may  be  by  coma,  not  unlike  that  of  dia- 
betes. These  have  been  attributed  to  the  absorption  of  the  dwomposing  ma- 
terials in  the  urine,  whence  the  so-cailed  ammonisemia.  A  form  of  para- 
plegia has  been  descriiK-d  in  connection  with  some  cascH  of  aliscess  of  the 
kidney,  but  whether  due  to  a  myelitis  or  to  a  peripheral  neuritis  has  not  yet 
been  determined. 

In  suppurative  nephritis  or  surgical  kidney  following  cystilis,  the  patient 
complains  of  pain  in  the  back,  the  fever  becomes  high,  irregular,  and  asso- 
ciated with  chills,  and  in  acute  cases  a  typhoid  state  may  precede  the  fatal 
event. 

Sia^osis. — Between  the  tuberculous  and  the  calculous  forms  of  pyelitis 
it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  dietinguish,  except  by  the  detection  of 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  pus.  The  examination  for  bacilli  should  be  made  sys- 
tematically, and  in  suspicious  cases  intraperitoneal  injections  of  guinea-pigs 
should  also  he  made.  From  perinephric  abscess  pyonephrosis  is  distinguished 
by  the  more  definite  character  of  the  tumor,  the  absence  of  (edematous  swell- 
ing in  the  lumbar  region,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  history  of  the  case. 
The  urine,  too,  in  perinephric  abscess  may  be  free  from  pus.  There  are  cases., 
however,  in  which  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  make  a  satisfactory  diagnosis. 

Suppurative  pyelitis  and  cystitis  are  apt  to  be  confounded,  and  perineal 
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section  is  not  infrequently  performed  on  the  supposition  of  tlie  existence  of 
the  latter.  Tlie  two  conditions  may,  of  course,  coexist  and  prove  puzzling, 
but  the  histof}',  the  higher  relative  grade  of  albuminuria  in  pyelitis,  the 
polyuria,  tlie  mode  of  development,  the  local  signs  in  one  lumbar  region,  aud 
tlie  absence  of  pain  in  the  bladder  should  be  sutlii-tent  to  dilfereutiate  the 
affections.  By  catheterization  of  the  ureters,  it  may  be  deliuilely  determined 
whether  the  pus  comes  from  the  kidneys  or  from  the  bladder.  The  eystoscope 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Much  may  be  done  with  X-ray  examinations  to  determine  the  condition 
of  the  pelves  of  the  kidneys.  When  a  2-per-cent.  solution  of  collargol  is  in- 
jected by  means  of  the  ureteral  catheter  a  shadow  ia  cast  giving  a  very  accu- 
rate outline  of  the  pelvis  of  the  organ. 

FrognouB. — Cases  coming  on  during  the  fevers  usually  recover.  Tuber- 
culous pyelitis  may  terminate  favorably  by  inspissation  of  the  pus  and  con- 
version into  a  putty-like  substance  with  deposition  of  lime  salts.  With  pyo- 
nephroEiB  the  dangers  are  increased.  Perforation  may  occur  into  the  peri- 
toneum, the  patient  may  he  worn  out  by  the  hectic  fever,  or  amyloid  disease 
may  develop. 

Treatment. — Fluids  should  be  taken  freely,  particularly  the  alkaline  min- 
eral waters,  to  which  potassium  citrate  may  be  added. 

The  treatment  of  the  calculous  form  will  be  considered  later.  Practically 
there  are  no  remedies  which  have  much  influence  upon  the  pyuria.  Some 
of  the  urinary  antiseptics  seem  to  be  of  value,  especially  in  the  acute  eases. 
Urotropin  should  be  given  in  full  doses  {gr.  xv,  1  giii.,  three  or  four  times 
a  day) ;  watch  should  be  kept  for  signs  of  irritation  and  the  dose  reduced  if 
they  appear.  Vaccine  tberaj)y  is  sometimes  of  value.  Tonics  should  be 
given,  a  nourishing  diet,  and  milk  and  butter-milk  may  be  taken  freely. 
When  the  tumor  has  formed  or  even  before  it  is  perceptible,  if  the  symptoms 
are  serious  and  severe,  the  kidney  should  be  explored,  and,  if  necessary, 
nephrotomy  or  nephrectomy  should  be  performed. 

X.    HTDRONEPHBOSIS 

Definition. — Dilatation  of  the  pelvis  and  calyx  of  the  kidney  with  atrophy 
of  its  substance,  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  non>purulent  fluids,  the  result 
of  obstruction. 

Etiology. — The  condition  may  be  congenital,  owing  to  some  abnormality 
in  the  ureter  or  urethra.  The  tumor  produced  may  be  large  enough  to  retard 
labor.  Somelinips  it  is  associated  with  other  malformations.  There  is  a 
condition  of  moderate  dilatation,  apparently  congenital,  which  is  not  con- 
nected with  any  obstruction  in  the  ducts. 

In  some  instances  there  has  been  contraction  or  twisting  of  the  ureter, 
or  it  has  licen  inserted  into  the  kidney  at  an  acute  angle  or  at  a  high  level. 
In  adult  life  the  condition  may  be  due  to  lodgment  of  a  calculus,  or  to  a  cica- 
tricial stricture  following  ulcer. 

There  is  a  remarkable  condition  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the 
bladder  and  ureters  associated  with  congenital  defect  of  the  abtlominal 
muscles.  The  bladder  may  form  a  large  abdominal  tumor  and  the  ureters 
may  be  as  large  and  visible  as  coils  of  the  small  intestine. 
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New  growths,  such  as  tubercle  or  cancer,  occaeionally  induce  hydronepll- 
rosie;  more  commonly,  pressure  upon  the  ureter  from  without,  particularly 
tumors  of  the  ovaries  an^  uterus.  Occasionally  cicatricial  bands  compress  the 
ureter.  Obstruction  within  the  bladder  may  result  from  cancer,  from  hyper- 
trophy of  the  prostate  with  cyatitia,  and  in  the  urethra  from  stricture.  It  is 
stated  that  slight  grades  of  hydronephrosis  have  been  found  in  patients  with 
excessive  polyuria. 

In  whatever  way  produced,  when  the  ureter  ia  blocked  the  secretion  accu- 
mulates in  the  pelvis  and  infundibula.  Sometimes  acute  inflammation  fol- 
lows, but  more  commonly  the  slow,  gradual  pressure  causes  atrophy  of  the 
papillte  with  gradual  distention  and  wasting  of  the  organ.  In  acquired  cases 
from  pressure,  even  when  dilatation  is  extreme,  there  may  usually  be  seen  a 
thin  layer  of  renal  structure.  In  the  most  extreme  stages  the  kidney  is  rep- 
resented by  a  large  cyst,  which  may  perliaps  show  on  its  inner  surface  im- 
perfect septa.  The  fluid  is  thin  and  yellowish  in  color,  and  contains  traces 
of  urinary  salts,  urea,  uric  acid,  and  sometimea  albumin.  The  secretion  may 
be  turbid  from  admixture  with  small  quantities  of  pus. 

Total  occlusion  does  not  always  lead  to  a  hydroncphroaia,  but  maybe  fol- 
lowed by  atrophy  of  the  kidney.  It  appears  tiiat  when  the  obstruction  ia  in- 
termitt^t  or  not  complete  the  greatest  dilatation  is  apt  to  follow.  The  sac 
may  be  enormous,  and  cause  an  abdominal  tumor  of  the  largest  size.  The 
condition  has  even  been  mistaken  for  ascites.  Enlargement  of  the  other  kid- 
ney may  compensate  for  the  defect,  ITy|>ertrophy  of  the  left  aide  of  the  heart 
usually  follows. 

Symptoms. — When  small,  it  may  not  he  noticed.  The  congenital  cases 
when  bilateral  usually  prove  fatal  within  a  few  days;  when  unilateral,  the  tu- 
mor may  not  be  notictid  for  some  time.  It  increases  progressively  and  has  all 
the  characters  of  a  tumor  in  the  renal  region.  In  adult  life  many  of  the 
cases,  due  to  pressure  by  tumors,  as  in  cancer  of  the  uterus  and  enlargement 
of  the  prostate,  etc.,  give  rise  to  no  symptoms. 

In  intermitterU  hydronephrosis  the  tumor  suddenly  disappears  with  the 
discharge  of  a  large  quantity  of  clear  fluid;  the  sac  gradually  refills,  and  the 
process  may  be  repeated  for  years.  In  these  cases  the  obstruction  is  unilateral; 
a  cicatricial  stricture  exists,  or  a  valve  is  present  in  the  ureter,  or  the  ureter 
entere  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis.  Many  of  the  cases  are  in  women  and 
associated  with  movable  kidney. 

The  examination  of  tiie  abdomen  shows,  in  unilateral  hydronephrosis,  a 
tumor  occupying  the  renal  region.  When  of  moderate  ai7.c  it  ia  readily  recog- 
nized, but  when  large  it  may  be  confounded  with  ovarian  or  other  tumors. 
In  young  children  it  may  be  mistaken  for  sarcoma  of  the  kidney  or  of  the 
retroperitoneal  glands,  the  common  cause  of  abdominal  tumor  in  early  life. 
Aspiration  alone  would  enable  us  to  differentiate  between  hydronephrosis  and 
tumor.  The  large  hydronephrotic  sac  is  frequently  mistaken  for  ovarian 
tumor.  The  latter  is,  as  a  rule,  more  mobile,  and  rarely  fills  the  deeper  por- 
tion of  the  lumbar  region  so  thoroughly.  The  ascending  colon  can  often  be 
detected  passing  over  the  renal  tumor,  and  examination  per  vaginam,  particu- 
larly under  ether,  will  give  important  indications  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
ovaries.  In  doubtful  cases  the  aac  should  be  aspirated.  The  fluid  of  the  renal 
cyst  is  clear,  or  turbid  from  the  presence  of  cell  elements,  rarely  colloid  in 
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character;  the  specific  gravity  is  low;  albumin  and  traces  of  urea  and  urio 
acid  are  neually  preBcnt;  and  the  epithelial  elementA  in  it  may  be  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  In  old  sacs,  however,  the  fluid  may 
not  be  characteristic,  since  the  urinary  salts  disappear,  but  in  one  case  of 
several  years'  duration  oxalates  of  lime  and  urea  were  found. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  is  offered  by  the  condition  of  hydroneplirosis 
in  a  movable  kidney.  Here,  the  history  of  sudden  disappearance  of  the  turaor 
with  the  passage  of  a  large  quantity  of  clear  fluid  would  be  a  point  of  great 
itaportance  in  the  diagnosis.  In  those  rare  instances  of  an  enormous  sac  fill- 
ing the  entire  abdomen,  and  sometimes  mistaken  for  ascites,  the  character  of 
the  fluid  might  be  the  only  point  of  difference.  The  tumor  of  pyonephrosis 
may  be  practically  the  same  in  physical  characteristics.'  Fever  is  usually  pres- 
ent, and  pug  is  often  found  iu  the  urine.  In  these  cases,  when  in  doubt,  ex- 
ploratory puncture  should  be  made. 

The  outlook  in  hydronephrosis  depends  much  upon  the  cause.  When 
single,  the  condition  may  never  produce  serious  trouble,  and  the  intermittent 
cases  may  persist  for  years,  and  flually  disappear.  Occasionally  the  cyst  rup- 
tures into  the  peritoneum,  more  rarely  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  lung. 
A  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  was  under  the  care  of  my  colleague,  Halctcd. 
A  man,  aged  twonty-onc,  bad,  from  his  second  year,  attacks  of  abdominal  pain 
in  which  a  swelling  would  appear  between  the  hip  and  costal  margin  and  sub- 
side with  the  passage  of  a  large  amount  of  urine.  In  January,  1888,  the  sac 
discharged  through  the  right  lung.  Heaccumulations  occurred  on  several 
occasions,  and  on  June  !),  1801,  the  sac  was  opened  and  drained.  Ke  remains 
well,  though  there  is  still  a  sinus  through  which  a  clear,  probably  urinous, 
fluid  is  discharged. 

The  sac  may  discharge  spontaneously  through  the  ureter  and  the  fluid 
never  reaccumulate.  In  bilateral  hydronephrosis  tiiero  is  a  danger  that  urcemia 
may  supervene.  There  are  instances,  too,  in  which  blocking  of  the  ureter  on 
the  sound  side  by  calculus  has  been  followed  by  uremia.  And,  lastly,  the  sac 
may  suppurate,  and  the  condition  change  to  one  of  pyonephrosis. 

Treatment. — Cases  of  intermittent  hydronephrosis  which  do  not  cause 
serious  symptoms  should  be  let  alone.  It  is  stated  that,  in  sacs  of  moderate 
size,  the  obstruction  has  been  overcome  by  massage,  but,  if  practtcetl,  it  should 
be  done  with  great  care.  Wlien  the  sac  reaches  a  large  size  aspiration  may  be 
performed  and  re])€ated  if  necessary.  Puncture  should  be  made  in  the  flank, 
midway  between  the  ilium  and  the  last  rib.  If  the  fluid  reaccumulates  and 
the  sac  becomes  large,  it  may  be  incised  and  drained,  or,  as  a  last  resort,  the 
kidney  may  be  removed.  In  women  a  carefully  adapted  pad  and  bandage  will 
sometimes  prevent  the  recurrence  of  an  intermittent  hydronephrosis. 

XL    NEFHB0LITHIA8IS 

{Renal  Calcvlia) 

Definition. — The  formation  in  the  kidney  or  in  ita  pelvis  of  concretions, 
by  the  deposition  of  certain  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  urine. 

"Etiology  and  Pathology. — In  the  kidney  substance  itself  the  separation 
of  the  urinary  salts  produces  a  condition  to  which,  unfortunately,  the  term 
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infarct  has  been  applied.  111166  varieties  may  be  reeognized:  (1)  The  uric 
acid  infarct,  UBually  met  with  at  the  apices  of  the  pyramids  in  new  born  chil- 
dren and  during  the  first  wetks  of  life.  The  priapism  and  attacks  of  crying 
in  the  new-born  have  been  attributed  to  the  passage  of  these  infarcts;  (2) 
the  sodium  urate  infarct,  Bometimes  associated  with  ammonium  urate,  which 
forms  whitish  lines  at  the  apices  of  the  pyramids  and  is  met  with  chiefly, 
biit  not  always,  in  gouty  persons;  and  (3)  the  lime  infarct?,  forming  very 
opaque  white  lines  in  the  pyramids,  usually  in  old  people. 

In  the  pelvis  and  calyces  concretions  of  the  following  forms  occur:  («) 
Smal!  gritty  particles,  renal  sand,  ranging  in  size  from  the  individual  grains 
of  the  uric  acid  sediment  to  hodics  1  or  2  mm.  in  diameter.  These  may  be 
passed  in  the  urine  for  long  periods  without  producing  any  symptoms,  since 
they  are  too  fine  to  be  arrested  in  their  downward  passage, 

(&)  Larger  concretions,  ranging  in  size  from  a  small  pea  to  a  bean,  and 
either  solitary  or  multiple  in  the  calyces  and  pelvis.  It  is  the  smaller  of 
these  calculi  which,  in  their  passage,  produce  the  attacks  of  renal  colic.  They 
may  be  rounded  and  smooth,  or  present  numerous  irregular  projections. 

(c)  The  dendritic  form  of  calculus.  The  orifice  of  the  ureter  may  be 
blocked  by  a  Y-shaped  stone.  The  pelvis  itself  may  bo  occupied  by  the  con- 
cretion, which  forms  a  more  or  loss  distinct  mould.  These  are  the  remark- 
able coral  calcvli,  which  form  in  the  pelvis  complete  moulds  of  infundibula 
and  calyces,  the  latter  even  presenting  cup-like  depressions  corresponding  to 
tlic  apices  of  the  papillfe.  Some  of  these  casts  in  stone  of  the  renal  pelvis  are 
as  beautifully  moulded  as  Hyrtl's  corrosion  preparations. 

Chemically  the  varieties  of  calculi  are:  (1)  Uric  acid  and  urates,  most 
important,  and  forming  the  renal  sand,  the  small  solitary,  or  the  large  den- 
dritic stones.  They  are  very  hard,  the  surface  is  smooth,  and  the  color  red- 
dish. The  larger  stones  are  usually  stratified  and  very  dense.  Usually  the 
uric  acid  and  the  urates  are  mixed,  but  in  children  stones  composed  of  urates 
alone  may  occur. 

(2)  Oxalate  of  lime,  which  forms  mulberry-shaped  calculi,  studded  with 
points  and  spines.  They  are  often  very  dark  in  color,  intensely  hard,  and 
are  a  mixture  of  o\alatc  of  lime  and  uric  acid. 

(3)  Pliospliatic  calculi  arc  composed  of  the  calcium  phosplialc  and  the 
ammnnio-magnesiuni  phosphate,  sometimes  mixed  willi  a  small  amount  of 
calcium  caibonate.  'Fhcy  are  quite  common,  although  the  plioHi)hatic  salts 
are  often  deposited  about  the  uric  acid  or  the  calcium  oxalate  stones. 

(4)  liarc  forms  of  calculi  are  made  up  of  cystine,  xantliinc,  carbonate  of 
lime,  indigo,  and  urostealith. 

The  mode  of  formation  of  calculi  has  been  much  discussed.  They  may 
be  produced  by  an  excess  of  a  sparingly  soluble  abnormal  ingredient,  such  as 
cystine  or  xanthine;  more  frequently  by  the  presence  of  uric  acid  in  a  very 
acid  urine  which  favors  its  deposition.  Sir  William  Roberts  thus  briefly 
states  the  conditions  which  lead  to  the  fonnation  of  the  uric  acid  concretions: 
high  acidity,  poverty  in  salines,  low  pigmentation,  and  high  ptrctntagc  of 
uric  acid.  Ord  suggests  that  albumin,  mucus  blood,  and  epithelial  threads 
may  be  the  starting  point  of  stone.  The  demonstration  of  organisms  in  the 
centre  of  renal  calculi  renders  it  ])robable  that  in  many  cases  the  nucleus  of 
the  stone  is  an  agglutinated  mass  of  bacteria. 
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Renal  calculi  are  most  commoc  in  the  early  and  later  periods  of  life.  They 
are  moderately  frequent  in  the  United  States,  but  there  do  not  appear  to  he 
special  districts,  corresponding  to  the  "stone  counties"  in  England.  Men  are 
more  often  affected  than  women.  Sedentary  occupatioiis  seem  to  predispose 
to  stone, 

The  cllecta  of  the  calculi  are  varied.  It  ia  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find 
a  dozen  or  more  stones  of  various  sizes  in  the  calyces  without  any  destruction 
of  the  mucous  membrane  or  dilatation  of  the  pelvis.  A  turbid  urine  fills  the 
pelvis,  in  which  there  are  numerous  cells  from  the  epithelial  liaing.  There 
are  cflBes  of  this  sort  in  which,  apparently,  the  stones  may  go  on  fonning 
and  are  passed  for  years  without  seriously  impairing  the  health  and  without 
inconvenience,  except  the  attacks  of  renal  colic.  Still  more  remarkable  are 
the  oases  of  coral  like  calculi,  wliieh  may  occupy  the  entire  pelvis  and  calyces 
without  causing  pyelitis,  but  which  gradually  lead  to  more  or  li'ss  induration 
of  the  kidney.  The  most  serious  effiTts  arc  when  the  stone  excites  a  suppura- 
tive |>yelitiB  and  pyonephrosis. 

Symptoms. — Patients  niny  pass  gravel  for  years  without  having  an  attack 
of  renal  colic,  and  a  stone  may  never  lodge  in  the  ureter.  In  other  instances, 
the  formation  of  calculi  goes  on  year  by  year  and  the  patient  has  recurring 
attacks  such  as  have  been  so  graphically  described  by  Montaigne  in  his  own 
case.  A  patient  may  pasa  enormous  numbers  of  calculi.  A  patient  may  pass 
a  single  calculus,  and  never  be  troubled  again.  The  large  coral  calculi  may 
excite  no  symptoms.  In  a  remarkubie  sjjecimen  of  the  kind,  presented  to 
tfie  Mcflill  Medical  Museum  by  J.  A.  Macdonald,  the  patient,  a  middle-aged 
woman,  died  suddenly  with  ursemic  symptoms.  There  was  no  pyelitis,  but 
the  kidneys  were  sclerotic. 

Renal  colic  ensues  when  a  atone  enters  the  ureter,  or  follows  an  acute  py- 
elitis. An  attack  may  set  in  ubrujttly  without  apparent  cause,  or  may  follow 
a  strain  in  lifting.  It  ix  characterized  by  agonizing  pain,  which  starts  in  the 
flank  of  the  affected  side.  ))asses  down  the  ureter,  and  is  felt  in  the  testicle 
and  along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  The  pain  may  also  mdiate  through 
the  abdomen  and -chest,  and  be  very  intense  in  the  back.  In  severe  attacks 
there  are  nausea  and  vomiting  and  the  patient  is  collapsed.  The  perspiration 
breaks  out  upon  the  face  and  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  quick.  A  chill  may  pre- 
cede the  outbri-ak,  and  the  temi>erature  may  rise  as  high  as  103°.  No  one 
has  more  graphically  descrilwd  an  attack  of  "the  stone"  than  Montaigne,* 
who  was  a  sufferer  for  many  years :  "Thou  art  seen  to  sweat  with  pain,  to 
look  pale  and  red,  to  tremble,  to  vomit  well-nigh  to  blood,  to  suffer  strange 
contortions  and  convulsions,  hy  starts  to  let  tears  drop  from  thine  eyes,  to 
urine  thick,  black,  and  frightful  water,  or  to  have  it  suppressed  hy  some  sharp 
and  craggy  stone,  that  cruelly  pricks  and  tears  thee."  From  ])crsonal  ex- 
[Wrienee  I  can  describe  three  sorta  of  pain  in  an  attack  of  renal  colic:  (a) 
A  constant  localized,  dull  jmin,  the  area  of  which  could  be  covered  on  the 
skin  of  the  hack  in  the  renal  region  by  a  penny  piece,  and  which  could  be 
imitatwl  exactly  hy  deep  firm  pressure  on  a  superficial  bone.  (&)  Paroxysms 
of  pain  radiating  in  the  course  of  the  ureter  or  into  the  flank,  and  as  they 
increase  accompanied  by  sweating,  fainting,  and  nausea,     (c)    Flushes  or 

■Esaays,  Book  111,  13. 
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niBhes  of  hot  pain  at  intervals,  often  momentary,  nBually  passing  to  the 
back,  lees  often  toward  the  groin.  Dozens  of  these  flushes  relieyed  the  monot- 
ony of  (6).  The  BymptomB  persist  for  a  variable  period.  In  short  attacks 
they  do  not  last  longer  than  an  honr;  in  other  instanceB  they  continue  for  a 
day  or  more,  with  temporary  relief.  Micturition  is  frequent,  occasionally 
painful,  and  the  urine,  as  a  rule,  is  bloody.  There  are  instances  in  vtiich  a 
large  amount  of  clear  urine  ia  passed,  probably  from  the  other  kidney.  In 
rare  cases  the  secretion  of  urine  is  completely  suppressed,  even  when  the  kid- 
ney on  the  opposite  side  is  normal,  and  death  may  occur  from  unemia.  This 
most  frequently  happens  when  the  second  kidney  is  extensively  diseased,  or 
when  only  a  single  kidney  exists. 

After  the  attack  of  colic  has  passed  there  is  more  or  less  aching  on  the 
affected  side,  and  the  patient  can  usually  tell  from  which  kidney  the  stone 
has  come.  Examination  during  the  attack  is  usually  negative.  Very  rarely 
the  kidney  becomes  palpable.  Tenderness  on  the  affected  side  is  common. 
In  very  thin  persons  it  may  be  possible,  on  examination  of  the  abdomen,  to  feel 
the  stone  in  the  ureter;  or  the  patient  may  complain  of  a  grating  sensation. 

When  the  calcuh  remain  in  the  kidney  they  may  produce  very  definite  and 
characteristic  aymptoma,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important : 

(a)  Pain,  usually  in  the  back,  which  is  often  no  more  than  a  dull  soreness, 
but  which  may  be  severe  and  come  on  in  paroxysms.  It  is  usually  on  the 
side  affected,  but  may  be  referred  to  the  opposite  kidney,  and  there  are  in- 
stances in  which  the  pain  has  been  confined  to  the  sound  side.  It  radiates 
in  the  direction  of  the  ureter,  and  may  be  felt  in  the  scrotum  or  even  in  the 
penis.  Pains  of  a  similar  nature  may  occur  in  movable  kidneys,  and  there  are 
several  instances  on  record  in  which  surgeons  have  incised  the  kidney  for 
stone  and  found  none.  In  an  instance  in  which  pain  was  present  for  a  couple 
of  years  the  exploration  revealed  only  a  contracted  kidney. 

{&)  Hematuria. — Although  this  occurs  most  frequently  when  the  stone 
becomes  engaged  in  the  ureter,  it  may  also  come  on  when  the  stones  are  in 
the  pelvis.  The  bleeding  is  seldom  profuse,  as  in  cancer,  but  in  some  in- 
stances may  persist  for  a  long  time.  It  is  aggravated  by  exertion  and  lessened 
by  rest.  Frequently  it  only  gives  to  the  urine  a  smoky  hue.  The  urine  may 
be  free  for  days,  and  then  a  sudden  exertion  or  a  prolonged  ride  may  cause 
smokinesB,  or  blood  may  be  passed  in  considerable  quantities. 

(cj  Pyelitis. — (1)  There  may  be  attacks  of  severe  pain  in  the  back,  not 
amounting  to  actual  colic,  which  are  initiated  by  a  heavy  chill  followed  by 
fever,  in  which  the  temperature  may  reach  104°  or  105°,  followed  by  profuse 
sweating.  The  urine,  which  has  been  clear,  may  become  turbid  and  smoky 
and  contain  blood  and  abundant  epithelium  from  the  pelvis.  Attacks  of  this 
description  may  recur  at  intervals  for  months  or  even  years,  and  are  generally 
mistaken  for  malaria,  unless  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  urine  and  to  the 
existence  of  the  pain  in  the  back.  This  renal  iniermitteut  fever,  due  to  the 
presence  of  calculi,  is  analogous  to  the  hepatic  intermittent  fever,  due  to 
gall-stones,  and  in  both  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  most  intense 
paroxysms  may  occur  without  any  evidence  of  suppuration. 

(2)  More  frequently  the  aymptoms  of  purulent  pyelitis,  which  have  al- 
ready been  described,  are  present;  pain  in  the  renal  region,  recurring  chills, 
and  pns  in  the  urine,  with  or  without  indicaliona  of  pyonephrosis. 
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(d)  Pyuria. — There  are  instances  of  stone  in  the  kidney  in  which  pus 
occurs  continuously  or  intermittently  in  the  urine  for  many  years. 

Patients  with  stone  in  the  kidney  are  often  robust,  high  livers,  and  gouty. 
Attacks  of  dys|>cp8ia  are  not  uncommon,  or  they  may  have  severe  headaches. 

Diagnosis. — The  X-ray  picture  is  rarely  at  fault,  and  specialists  in  this 
department  arc  becoming  mnrc  and  more  skillful,  so  that  mistakes  are  now 
rare.  Renal  may  be  mistaken  for  intestinal  colic,  particularly  if  the  disten- 
tion of  the  bowels  is  marked,  or  for  biliary  colic.  The  situation  and  direction 
of  the  pain,  the  retraction  and  tenderness  of  the  testicle,  the  occurrence  of 
hematuria,  and  the  altered  character  of  the  urine  are  distinctive  features. 
Attention  may  ttjiain  he  called  to  the  fact  that  attacks  simulating  renal  colic 
are  associated  with  movable  kidney,  or  even,  it  has  been  supposed,  without 
mobility  of  the  kidney,  with  the  accumulation  of  the  oxalates  or  -uric  acid 
in  the  {lelvis  of  the  kidm>y.  The  diagnosis  between  a  stone  in  the  kidney  and 
stone  in  the  bladder  is  not  always  easy,  though  in  the  latter  the  pain  is  par- 
ticularly about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  not  limited  to  one  side.  In  the 
iiric  acid  or  uratic  renal  stone,  the  urine  is  acid,  thus  aiding  us  in  differen- 
tiating it  from  a  bladder  stone,  when  alkaline  urine  is  the  rule.  It  is  stated 
that  certain  differences  occur  in  the  symptoms  produced  by  different  sorts  of 
calculi.  The  large  uric  acid  calculi  less  frequently  produce  severe  symptoms. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  a  rougher  calculus,  it  is  apt  to 
produce  more  pain  (often  of  a  radiating  character)  than  the  lithic  acid  form, 
and  to  cause  haimorrhagc.  In  both  these  forms  the  urine  is  acid.  The  phos- 
phatic  calculi  are  stated  to  produce  the  most  intense  pain,  and  the  urine  is 
commonly  alkaline. 

Treatment. — In  the  attacks  of  renal  colic  great  relief  ia  experienced  by 
the  hot  bath,  which  is  sometimee  sufficient  to  relax  the  spasm.  When  the 
pain  is  very  intense  morphia  should  be  given  hypodermically  and  inhalations 
of  chloroform  may  be  necessary  until  the  effects  of  the  anodyne  are  manifest. 
Local  applications  are  sometimes  grateful — hot  poultices,  or  cloths  wrung  out 
of  hot  water.  The  patient  may  drink  freely  of  hot  lemonade,  soda  water,  or 
barley  water.  Occasionally  change  in  posture  or  inversion  will  give  great 
relief.  Surgical  interference  should  be  considered  in  all  cases,  especially 
when  the  stone  is  large  or  the  associated  pyelitis  severe. 

In  the  intervals  the  patient  should,  as  far  as  possible,  live  a  quiet  life, 
avoiding  sudden  exertion  of  all  sorts.  I'he  essential  feature  in  the  treatment 
is  to  keep  the  urine  abundant  and,  in  the  uric  acid  or  uratic  cases,  alkaline. 
The  patient  should  drink  daily  a  large  but  definite  quantity  of  mineral  wa- 
ters*  or  distilled  water,  which  is  just  as  satisfactory.  The  citrate  or  bi- 
carbonate of  potash  may  be  added.  The  aching  pains  in  the  back  are  often 
greatly  relieved  by  this  treatment.  Many  patients  find  benefit  from  a  stay 
at  Saratoga,  Bedford,  Poland,  or  other  mineral  springe  in  the  United  States, 
or  at  Vichy  or  Ems  in  Europe. 

The  diet  should  be  carefully  regulated,  and  similar  to  that  indicated  in 
the  early  stages  of  gout.  Sir  William  Hoberts  recommends  what  is  known  as 
the  solvent  treatment  for  uric  acid  calculi.  The  citrate  of  potash  is  given  in 
large  doses,  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  every  three  hours  in  a  tumblerful  of 

■Some  of  the«,  if  we  judge  by  the  lauilstory  reports,  are  as  potent  ob  the  waters  of 
Cvriena,  declared  b^  Montaigne  to  be  "powerful  eoough  to  break  stonel." 
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water,  lliig  should  be  kept  up  for  several  mooths.  I  have  had  no  success 
with  this  treatment,  nor,  when  one  considers  the  character  of  the  uric  acid 
stones  usually  met  with  in  the  kidney,  does  it  seem  likely  that  any  solvent 
action  could  be  exercised  upon  them  by  changes  in  the  urine.  This  treatment 
should  be  abandoned  if  the  urine  becomes  ammoniacal. 

The  value  of  piperazine  as  a  solvent  of  uric  acid  gravel  or  of  uric  acid 
stones  has  been  much  discussed.  While  outside  the  body  a  watery  solution 
of  the  drug  has  this  power  in  a  marked  degree,  the  amount  excreted  in  the 
urine  as  given  in  the  ordinary  doses  of  15  grains  daily  seems  to  have  very 
little  influence.  Several  observers  have  shown  that  the  percentage  of  piper- 
azine excreted  in  the  urine,  when  taken  in  doses  of  from  1  to  2  grams,  has, 
when  tested  outside  of  the  body,  little  or  no  influence  as  a  solvent  (Fawcett, 
Gordon). 

Xn.    TUMORS  OF  THE  EJDNET 

These  are  benign  and  malignant.  Of  the  benign  tumors,  the  most  com- 
mon are  the  small  nodular  fibromata  which  occur  frequently  in  the  pyra- 
mids, and  occasionally  lipoma,  angioma,  or  lymphadenoma.  The  adenormia 
may  be  congenital.  In  one  of  my  cases  the  kidneys  were  greatly  enlarged, 
contained  small  cysts,  and  numerous  adenomatous  structures  throughout  both 
organs. 

Malignant  growths — cancer  or  sarcoma — may  he  either  primary  or  secon- 
dary. The  sarcomata  are  the  most  common,  either  alveolar  sarcoma  or  the 
remarkable  form  containing  striped  muscular  fibres — ^rhabdomyoma.  One 
of  the  most  common  and  important  renal  tumors  is  the  Tiypernephromn. 
growing  in  or  upon  the  organ  from  the  adrenal  tissue — the  aberrant  "rests" 
of  Grawitz.  Of  163  cases  only  6  were  extra-renal  (Ellis).  They  may  be 
small  and  in  the  renal  cortex  or  form  large  tumors  with  extensive  metastases, 
particularly  in  the  lungs.  Most  of  the  primary  carcinomas  and  alveolar 
sarcomas  of  the  kidney  are  really  hyperncphroraata.  Adami  holds  that  they 
may  arise  from  either  renal  or  adrenal  tissues. 

The  tumors  attain  a  very  large  si/e,  and  almost  fill  the  abdomen.  Tn  chil- 
dren they  may  be  enormous.  They  grow  rapidly,  are  often  soft,  and  hienior- 
rhage  frequently  takes  place  into  them.  In  the  sarcomata,  invasion  of  the 
pelvis  or  of  the  renal  vein  is  common.  The  rhabdomyomata  rarely  form  very 
large  tumors,  and  death  occurs  shortly  after  birth.  In  one  of  my  cases  the 
child  at  the  age  of  three  years  and  a  half  died  suddenly  of  embolism  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  tricuspid  orifice  by  a  fragment  of  the  tumor,  which 
had  grown  into  the  renal  vein. 

SymptofflE. — The  following  are  the  most  important:  (a)  Hematuria  in 
one-half  the  cases,  which  may  be  the  first  indication.  Tlie  blood  is  fluid  or 
clotted,  and  there  may  be  very  characteristic  moulds  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
ney and  of  the  ureter.  It  would  no  doubt  be  jiossihle  for  such  to  form  in 
the  hsematuria  from  calculus,  but  I  have  never  met  with  a  case  of  blood  casts 
of  the  pelvis  and  of  the  ureter,  either  alone  or  together,  except  in  cancer.  It 
is  rare,  indeed,  that  cancer  elements  can  be  recognized  in  the  urine,  and  yel 
the  diagnosis  has  been  made  in  this  way. 

(6)    Pain  is  an  uncertain  symptom.     In  several  of  the  largest  tumor? 
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which  have  come  under  my  observation  there  has  been  no  discomfort  from 
beginning  to  close.  When  present,  it  is  of  a  dragging,  dull  character,  situ- 
ated in  the  flank  and  radiating  down  the  thigh.  The  passage  of  the  clots 
may  cause  great  pain.  In  one  case  the  growth  was  at  first  upward,  and  the 
symptomB  for  some  months  were  those  of  pleurisy, 

(c)  Progressive  emaciation.  The  loss  of  flesh  is  usually  marked  and 
advances  rapidly.  There  may,  however,  be  a  very  large  tumor  without 
emaciation. 

Physical  Signs. — In  almost  all  instances  tumor  is  present.  When  small 
and  on  the  right  side,  it  may  be  very  movable;  in  some  instances,  occupying 
a  position  in  the  iliac  fossa,  it  has  been  mistaken  'or  ovarian  turtinr.  Tlie 
large  growths  fill  the  flank  and  gradually  extend  toward  the  middle  line, 
occupying  the  right  or  left  half  of  the  abdomen.  Tnspt'ction  may  sliow  two 
or  three  hcmisplierical  projections  corresponding  to  distended  sections  of  the 
organ.  In  children  the  abdomen  may  reach  an  enormous  size  and  the  veins 
are  prominent  and  distended.  On  bimanual  paS])ation  the  tumor  is  felt  to 
occupy  the  lumbar  region  and  can  usually  be  lifted  slightly  from  its  lied;  in 
some  cases  it  is  very  movable,  even  when  large;  in  others  it  is  fixed,  firm, 
and  solid.  The  respiratory  movements  have  hut  slight  influence  upon  it. 
Rapidly  growing  renal  tumors  are  soft,  and  on  palpation  may  give  a  sense  of 
fluctuation.  A  point  of  considerable  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  colon- 
crosses  the  tumor,  and  can  usually  be  detected  without  difficulty. 

Diagnosii.- — In  children  very  large  abdominal  tumors  are  either  renal  or 
retroperitoneal.  The  retroperitoneal  sarcoma  (I.obstein's  cancer)  is  more 
central,  but  may  attain  as  large  a  size.  If  the  case  is  seen  only  toward  the 
end,  a  differential  diagnosis  may  be  impossible;  but.  as  a  rule,  the  sarcoma 
is  less  movable.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  tumors  may  invade  the 
kidney.  On  the  left  side  an  enlarged  spleen  is  readily  distinguished,  as  the 
edge  is  very  distinct  and  the  notch  or  notches  well  marked;  it  descends  dur- 
ing respiration,  and  the  colon  lies  behind,  not  in  front  of  it.  On  the  right 
side  growths  of  the  liver  are  occasionally  confounded  with  renal  tumors;  but 
such  instances  are  rare,  and  there  can  usually  be  detected  a  zone  of  resonance 
between  the  upper  margin  of  the  renal  tumor  and  the  ribs.  I^atc  in  the 
disease,  however,  this  is  not  possible,  for  the  renal  tumor  is  in  close  union 
with  the  liver. 

A  malignant  growth  in  a  movable  kidney  may  be  very  deceptive  and  may 
simulate  cancer  of  the  ovary  or  myoma  of  the  uterus.  The  great  mobility 
upward  of  the  renal  growth  and  the  negative  result  of  examination  of  tlie 
pelvic  viscera  are  the  reliable  points. 

When  the  growth  is  small  and  the  patient  in  good  condition  removal  of 
the  organ  may  be  undertaken,  but  the  percentage  of  cases  of  recovery  is  very 
small,  only  5.4  per  cent.  (G.  Walker). 

Xm.    CYSTIC  DISEASE  OF  THE  EIDNE7 

The  following  varieties  of  cysts  are  met  with : 

Small  Cysts. — ^The  small  cysts,  already  described  in  connection  with  the 
chronic  nephritis,  which  result  from  dilatation  of  obstructed  tubules  or  of 
Bowman's  capsules.    There  are  cases  very  difficult  to  classify,  in  which  the 
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kidneys  are  greatly  enlarged,  and  very  cystic  in  middle-aged  or  elderly  per- 
sona, and  yet  not  bo  large  as  in  the  congenital  form. 

Solitary  Cjnts. — Solitary  cysts,  ranging  in  size  from  a  marble  to  an 
orange,  or  even  larger,  are  occasionally  found  in  kidneys  which  present  no 
other  changes.  In  exceptional  cases  they  may  form  tumors  of  coaaidorablc 
size.  Newman  operated  on  one  which  contained  25  ounces  of  blood.  They, 
too,  in  all  probability,  result  from  obstruction. 

Polycyatio  Kidneyi, — The  polycystic  kidneys,  in  which  the  greatly  en- 
larged organs,  weighing  even  as  much  as  six  pounds,  are  represented  by  a 
conglomeration  of  cysts,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  marble.  Little  or 
no  renal  tissue  may  be  noticeable,  although  in  microscopic  sections  it  is  suen 
that  a  considerable  amount  remains  in  the  interspaces.  I'he  cysts  contain  a 
clear  or  turbid  fluid,  sometimes  reddish  brown  or  even  blackish  in  color,  and 
may  be  of  a  colloidal  consistence.  Albumin,  blood  crystals,  cholestcrin,  with 
triple  phosphates  and  fat  drops,  are  found  in  the  contents.  Urea  and  uric 
acid  are  rarely  present.  The  cysts  are  lined  by  a  flattened  epithelium.  Thev 
occur  in  the  fetus,  and  sometimes  are  of  such  a  size  as  to  obstruct  labor.  In 
the  adult  they  are  uBually  bilateral,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  Ix'lieve  that 
they  begin  in  early  life  and  increase  gradually.  Indeed,  a  progressive  growth 
has  been  noticed  in  some  cases  (Alfred  King).  They  may  be  found  in  con- 
nection with  cystic  disease  of  the  liver  and  other  organs.  It  is  difliciilt  t" 
account  for  the  origin  of  this  remarkable  condition,  which  some  regard  ns  a 
defect  of  developmunt  rather  than  a  pathological  change,  and  point  to  the 
association  in  the  fetal  cases  of  other  anomalies,  as  imperforate  anus.  (Hhers 
believe  the  condition  to  he  a  new  growth — a  sort  of  mucoid  endothelioma. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  several  members  of  a  family  may  be  affected. 
I  have  reported  an  instance  in  which  motlier  and  son  were  the  subjects  of 
the  disease. 

Syhftoms. — Of  five  cases  which  I  have  seen  in  adults  the  condition  wa? 
recognized  during  life  in  four.     The  features  are  characteristic. 

(a)  Bilateral  tumors  in  the  renal  regions,  which  may  increase  in  size 
under  observation.  They  may  cause  great  enlargement  of  the  upper  zone  of 
the  abdomen.  The  colon  and  stomach  arc  in  front  of  the  tumors,  on  thi' 
surface  of  which  in  verj-  thin  subjects  the  cysts  may  be  palpable. 

(b)  Hsematuria,  which  may  recur  at  intervals  for  years. 

(c)  The  signs  of  a  chronic  interstitial  nephritis — (1)  pallor  or  muddy 
complexion;  in  rare  instances  a  bronzing  of  the  skin;  (3)  sclerosis  of  the 
arteries;  (3)  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  with  accentuated  second  sound;  (4) 
urine  abundant,  of  low  specific  gravity,  with  albumin,  and  hyaline  and  gran- 
ular tube  casta,  and  in  one  of  my  cases  there  were  cholesterin  crystals.  Vtfath 
occurs  from  uraemia  or  the  cardio-vascular  complications  of  chronic  Bright^ 
disease.  A  rare  event  is  rupture  of  a  cyst  with  the  formation  of  a  ix?ri- 
nephric  abscess  and  peritonitis.  In  two  of  my  cases  the  skin  became  much 
pigmented. 

While  both  kidneys  are,  as  a  rule,  involved,  one  may  he  much  smaller 
than  the  other. 

Operation,  by  exposing  the  kidney  and  draining  the  cysts,  has  been  suc- 
cessful. When  the  condition  is  unilateral  the  kidney  has  l>et?n  removed  and 
the  patients  have  remained  well  for  years. 
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Other  Varieties. — Occasionally  the  kidneys  and  liver  present  numeroUB 
small  cysts  scattered  through  the  substance.  The  spleen  and  the  thyroid  also 
may  be  involved,  and  there  may  be  congenital  malformation  of  the  heart. 
The  cysts  in  the  kidney  are  small,  and  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  thickly  set 
as  in  the  conglomerate  form,  though  in  these  cases  the  condition  is  probably 
the  result  of  some  congenital  defect.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  the 
kidneys  are  very  large.  It  is  more  common  in  the  lower  aaimals  than  in 
man.  I  have  seen  several  instances  of  it  in  the  hog;  in  one  case  the  liver 
weighed  40  pounds,  and  was  converted  into  a  mass  of  simple  cysts.  The 
kidneys  were  less  involved.  Charles  Kennedy  found  references  to  18  cases 
of  combined  cystic  disease  of  the  liver  and  kidneys. 

The  echinococcus  cysts  have  been  described  under  the  section  on  parasites. 
Paranephric  cysts  (external  to  the  capsule)  are  rare ;  they  may  reach  a  large 
size. 

XI7.    PEBINEPHBIO  AB8CE88 

Suppuration  in  the  connective  tissue  about  the  kidney  may  follow  (1) 
blows  and  injuries;  (2)  the  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  the  kidney  itself,  or  the  ureters;  (3)  perforation  of  the  bowel,  most 
commonly  the  appendix,  in  some  instances  the  colon;  (4)  extension  of  sup- 
puration from  the  spine,  as  in  caries,  or  from  the  pleura,  as  in  empyema; 
(5)  as  a  sequel  of  the  fevers,  particularly  in  children. 

Post  mortem  the  kidney  is  surrounded  by  pus,  particularly  at  the  posterior' 
part,  though  the  pus  may  lie  altogether  in  front,  between  the  kidney  and  the 
peritoneum.  Usually  the  abscess  cavity  is  extensive.  The  pus  is  often  offen- 
sive and  may  have  a  distinctly  feecal  odor  from  contact  with  the  large  bowel. 
It  may  burrow  in  various  directions  and  burst  into  the  pleura  and  be  dis- 
charged through  the  lungs.  A  more  frequent  direction  is  down  the  psoas 
muscle,  when  it  appears  in  the  groin,  or  it  may  pass  along  the  iliacus  fascia 
and  appear  at  Poupart's'  ligament.  It  may  perforate  the  bowel  or  rupture  into 
the  peritoneum;  sometimes  it  penetrates  the  bladder  or  vagina. 

Post  mortem  we  occasionally  find  a  condition  of  chronic  perinephritis  in 
which  the  fatty  capsule  of  the  kidney  is  extremely  firm,  with  numerous  bands 
of  fibrous  tissue,  and  is  strip])ed  off  from  the  proper  capsule  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.     Such  a  condition  probably  produces  no  symptoms. 

Symptoms. — There  may  he  intense  pain,  aggravated  by  pressure,  in  the 
lumbar  region.  In  other  instances  the  onset  is  insidious,  without  pain  in  the 
renal  region;  on  examination  signs  of  deep  seated  suppuration  may  be  de- 
tected. On  the  affected  side  there  is  usually  pain,  which  may  he  referred  to 
the  neighborhood  of  the  hip  joint  or  to  the  joint  itself,  or  radiate  down  the 
thigh  and  be  associated  with  the  retraction  of  the  testis.  The  patient  lies 
with  the  thigh  flexed,  so  as  to  relax  the  psoas  muscle,  and  in  walking  throws, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  vreight  on  the  opposite  leg.  He  also  keeps  the  spine 
immobile,  assumes  a  stooping  posture  in  walking,  and  has  great  difficulty  in 
voluntarily  adducting  the  thigh  (Gibney). 

There  may  be  pus  in  the  urine  if  the  disease  has  extended  from  the  pelvis 
or  the  kidney,  but  in  other  forms  the  urine  is  clear.  When  pus  has  formed 
there  are  usually  chills  with  irregular  fever  and  sweats.     On  examination, 
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deep  seated  induration  is  felt  between  the  last  rib  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 
Bimanual  palpation  may  reveal  a  distinct  tumor  mass.  (Edema  or  pufiineBB 
of  the  skin  is  frequentlj'  present. 

BiagnoilB. — The  diagnosis  is  usually  easy;  when  doubt  exists  the  aspirator 
needle  should  be  used.  We  can  not  always  differentiate  the  primary  forms 
from  those  duo  to  perforation  of  the  kidney  or  of  the  bowel.  This,  however, 
makes  but  little  difference,  for  the  treatment  is  identical.  It  is  usually  pos- 
sible by  the  history  and  examination  to  exclude  diseaseB  of  the  vertebra.  In 
children  hip-joint  disease  may  be  suspected,  but  the  pain  is  higher,  and  there 
is  no  fullness  or  tenderness  over  the  hip-joint  itself. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  ifl  clear — early,  free,  and  permanent  drain- 
age. 
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SECTION  Tin 
DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOOD 


AtiKinia,  a  Teduction  of  the  amount  of  blood  as  a  whole  or  of  its  cor- 
pusclee,  or  of  certain  of  its  constituents,  may  be  due  to  failure  in  the  manu- 
facture, to  increase  in  the  consumption,  or  to  a  sudden  loss,  as  in  hemor- 
rhage. Defective  formation,  hasmatogenesis,  is  responsible  for  a  large  group 
of  what  are  known  as  the  primary  amemias.  Increased  destruction,  or  hsemol- 
jsis,  is  the  basis  of  the  majority  of  all  cases  in  which  ansemia  ia  secondary 
to  some  existing  disease. 

Antemia  may  be  local,  confined  to  certain  parts,  or  general,  involving  the 
entire  body. 

LOCAL  AN^HIA 

Tissue  irrigation  with  blood  ia  primarily  from  the  heart,  but  in  all  cx- 
tenKive  syatcms  of  this  sort  provision  is  made  at  the  local  territories  for 
variations  in  the  supply,  according  to  the  neo<ls  of  a  part.  The  sluices  are 
arranged  by  means  of  the  stop-eock  action  of  the  arteries,  which  contract  or 
expand  under  the  influence  of  the  vnso-motor  ganglia,  central  and  peripheral. 
If  the  sluices  of  one  large  district  are  too  widely  o])en,  so  much  lilooil  may 
enter  that  other  important  regions  have  not  enough  to  keep  them  at  work. 
Local  ancemia  of  the  brain,  causing  swooning,  ensues  when  the  mesenteric 
channels,  capable  of  holding  all  the  blood  of  the  body,  are  wide  open.  Emo- 
tional stimuli,  reflex  from  pain,  etc.,  removal  of  pressure,  as  after  tapping 
in  ascites,  may  cause  this.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  nervous  and  other 
symptoms  in  entoroptosis  are  due  to  the  relative  anaemia  of  the  cerebral  and 
spinal  systcniB,  owing  to  the  persistent  overfilling  of  the  mesenteric  reservoir. 
We  know  very  little  of  local  anffimia  of  the  various  organs,  but  possibly  fimc- 
tional  disturbance  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  pancreas,  heart,  etc.,  may  result  from 
a  permanently  low  pressure  in  the  local  blood  "mains."  Antemia  from  spasm 
of  the  arterial  walls  ia  seen  in  Raynaud's  disease,  which  usually  alTects  the 
peripheral  vessels,  causing  local  syncope  of  the  fingers,  but  it  may  occur  in 
the  visceral  vessels,  particularly  of  the  brain,  and  cause  temporary  hemipUgia, 
aphasia,  etc. 

In  local  antemia  we  are  sometimes  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  the  skin 

and  mucous  membranes.     A  marked  pallor  may  exist  with  normal  corpuscles 

and  haemoglobin;  for  example,  the  pallor  after  a  drinking  bout,  or  of  nausea; 

in  certain  cases  of  heart  disease,  in  lead-workers,  and  in  the  morphia  babituS 
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the  skin  is  often  permanently  pale.    Iliere  are  a  few  healthy  jieoiile  who  are 
always  pale,  and  yet  have  a  practically  normal  blood  count  and  color  index. 

GENERAL   ANEMIA 

The  general  amemias  may  be  divided  into  the  secondary  or  Bymptomatic, 
and  the  primary  or  essential. 

Acute  Secondary  Antsmia 

Etiologfy. — Hemorrhage,  certain  acute  infections,  and  intoxications  are  the 
important  causes.  A  typical  form  JB  that  which  follows  hremorrhagc,  either 
traumatic  or  spontaneouB.  In  rupture  of  a  large  veasel,  or  of  an  aneurism, 
in  the  peptic  ulcer,  or  in  injury  to  blood  vcsbcIb  the  loss  of  three  or  four 
pounds  of  blood  may  prove  fatal.  Seven  and  a  haJf  pounds  is  the  largest 
quantity  I  have  known  shed  into  one  cavity  (rupture  of  an  aneurism  into 
the  pleura).  A  patient  with  hiematempsis  lost  ten  pounds  of  blood  in  one 
week,  and  yet  recovered  from  the  immediate  effects.  Even  after  the  severefit 
traumatic  hremorrhage  the  blood  connt  is  rarely  ao  low  as  in  certain  forms- 
of  primary  ana;mia.  Thus  in  the  case  of  hiematemesia  just  mentioned  the  red 
blood-corpuBclea  were  1,390,000  per  c.  mm. 

Acute  secondary  ansemi.i  may  follow  hteraolyslB  in  certain  infections,  ns 
malaria,  acute  endocarditia,  sopais,  and  a  profound  anjemia  may  be  induced 
in  the  course  of  a  week.  I>ess  often  do  we  see  an  acute  secondary  aoasmia 
follow  toxic  substances,  such  as  mercury  or  nitro-benzol . 

Symptonu. — Dyspncea,  rapid  action  of  the  heart,  and  fnintness  are  the 
prominent  symptoms  of  an  acutely  produced  ancemia.  There  is  marked  pallor 
of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  the  pulse  becomes  small,  the  temperature 
is  low,  the  patient  feels  giddy  and  faint  and  has  noises  in  the  cars.  If  tJie 
bleeding  continues  there  may  be  nausea,  vomiting,  and,  with  the  rapid  lose 
of  large  quantities  of  blood,  convulsions.  Examination  of  the  blood  shows  a 
great  diminution  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  often  in  severe  haimorrhage  to 
two  millions  per  c.  mm.  The  hemoglobin  is  proportionately  lower,  giving  a 
color  index  of  about  0.8.  Irregularity  in  the  red  blood-eorpuscies  is  seen; 
nucleated  red  corpusclCH,  usually  normoblasts,  appt'Ei-  early;  the  leucocytes 
are  increased,  usually  the  multi-niielear  neutrophiles.  The  process  of  re- 
generation goes  on  with  great  rapidity;  the  watery  and  saline  constituents 
are  readily  restored  by  absorption;  the  albuminous  elements  are  quickly  re- 
newed, but  it  may  take  weeks  or  months  for  the  red  blood-cor]niseles  to  reach 
the  normal  standard.  Thus  in  a  case  of  purpura  the  red  blood -corpuscles 
fell  between  the  20th  and  .lOth  April  to  below  two  millions,  and  the  leuco- 
cyteB  rose  to  12,000.  It  was  not  until  July  that  the  red  hlood-corpusclcs 
reached  four  million,  and  the  blood  was  not  normal  until  ReptenilKT.  The 
haimoglobin  is  always  restored  more  slowly  than  the  corpuscles.  This  is  very 
well  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  chart  (page  729). 

In  repeated  hsemorrhages  the  picture  depends  upon  the  interval  between 
the  losses  of  blood.  If  long  enough  to  allow  of  complete  regeneration  each 
time  the  total  amount  of  blood  lost  may  be  very  great.  Ehrlieh  mentions 
the  case  of  a  patient  with  htemoptysis  who  lost  20  kilograms  of  blood  in  6'/^ 


months.  If,  however,  the  intervals  are  short,  so  that  complete  recovery  from 
each  loBB  of  blood  is  not  possible,  a  chronic  anemia  is  sood  induced  with  a 
very  watery  plasma,  a  low  color  index,  and  lymphoeytoais. 


Chronic  Secondary  Anamia 


>  the 


Etiology. — There  are  very  many  causes,  of  which  the  following  i 
most  important: 

(fl)  /nation. — This  may  be  brought  about  by  detective  food  supply,  or 
by  conditions  which  interfere  with  the  proper  reception  and  preparation  of 
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the  food,  as  in  cancer  of  the  (Esophagus  and  chronic  dyspepsia.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  blood  mass  may  be  extreme,  but  the  plasma  suffers  proportionately 
more  than  the  corpuscles,  which,  even  in  the  wasting  of  cancer  of  the  oesopha- 
gus, may  not  be  reduced  more  than  one-half  to  three-fourths.  The  reduction 
in  the  plasma  may  be  so  great  that  the  corpuscles  show  a  relative  increase. 

(6)  Infeclions. — In  nearly  all  acute  fevers  anremia  is  produced,  which 
may  persist  after  the  infection  has  subsided.  We  see  this  particularly  in 
typhoid  fever,  rheumatic  fever,  se(>sis,  syphilis,  and  niaiaria.  Certain  forma 
of  animal  parasites,  as  the  anchylostoma  and  bothriocephalus,  cause  a  pro- 
found amemia. 
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(c)  Intoxications. — Inorganic  poisons,  such  as  lead,  mercury,  arsenic; 
organic  poisons,  as  the  toxins  of  various  fevers;  and  certain  autogenous 
poisons  occurring  in  chronic  alTections,  such  as  nephritis  and  jaundice. 

(d)  HtBmorrhage. — This,  if  repeated,  may  cause  severe  auEcmia.  This 
is  particularly  shown  in  cases  of  persistent  hleeding  from  haemorrhoids. 

(e)  Long  continued  drains  upon  the  system,  as  in  chronic  suppuration, 
prolonged  lactation,  and  in  rapidly  growing  tumors  of  all  sorts. 

Symptomg. — Loss  of  bodily  and  mental  vigor  with  loss  of  t^gM  and  ob- 
vious anaemia  are  the  important  features.  The  patient  tires  eRily,  the  ap- 
petite is  poor,  digestion  often  faulty,  palpitation  is  complained  of,  and  there 
mny  be  feelings  of  faintness,  and,  as  the  aneemia  progresses,  swelling  of  the 
feet.  There  is  not  infrequently  slight  fever.  Petechiffi  on  the  skin  are  not 
uncommon,  and  retinal  hemorrhages  may  occur.  The  blood  picture  is  dis- 
tinctive. The  red  blood-corpuscles  are  reduced,  but  rarely  below  two  millions 
per  c,  mm.  In  59  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  the  average  count  was 
3,712,186  per  c.  mm.  In  only  8  cases  was  the  count  below  two  millions, 
in  none  below  one  million  per  c.  mm.  The  bsemogtobin  is  proportionately 
low  in  the  cases  just  mentioned ;  the  average  was  44.9  per  cent. ;  in  only  9 
cases  was  it  below  30  per  cent.  The  red  blood-corpuscles  are  irregular  in 
shape,  nucleated  forms  are  present,  and  the  leucocytes  are  usually  increased 
in  number. 

PRIMARY  OR  ESSENTIAL  ANOSMIA 

1.  Chlorosis 

Definition. — An  anemia  of  unknown  cause,  occurring  in  yoong  girie, 
characterized  by  a  marked  relative  diminution  of  the  haemoglobin. 

Etiology, — It  is  a  disease  of  girls,  more  often  of  blondes  than  of  brunettes. 
It  is  doubtful  if  males  are  ever  affected.  The  age  of  onset  is  between  the 
fourteenth  and  seventeenth  years;  under  the  age  of  twelve  cases  -are  rare. 
Eecurrences,  which  are  common,  may  extend  into  the  third  decade.  Of  the 
essential  cause  of  the  disease  we  know  nothing.  There  exists  a  lowered  energy 
in  the  blood-making  organs,  associated  in  some  obscure  way  with  the  evolution 
of  the  sexual  apparatus  in  women.  Hereditar)'  influences,  particularly  chloro- 
sis and  tuberculosis,  play  a  part  in  some  cases.  Sometimes,  as  Virchow 
pointed  out,  the  condition  exists  with  a  defective  development  (hypoplasia) 
of  the  circulatory  and  generative  organs. 

The  disease  is  most  common  among  the  ill-fed,  overworked  girls  of  large 
towns,  who  are  confined  all  day  in  close,  badly  lighted  rooms,  or  have  to  do 
much  stair-climbing.  Cases  occur,  however,  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions of  life,  but  not  often  in  country-bred  girls,  as  Maudlin  singe  in  the 
Compleat  Angler.  Lack  of  proper  e.\ercise  and  of  fresh  air  and  the  use  of 
improper  food  are  important  factors.  Emotional  and  nervous  disturbances 
may  be  prominent — so  prominent  that  certain  writers  have  regarded  the  dis- 
ease as  a  neurosis.  De  Sauvages  speaks  of  a  chlorose  par  amour.  Newly 
arrived  Irish  girls  were  very  prone  to  the  disease  in  Montreal.  The  "corset 
and  chlorosis"  expresses  0.  Rosenbach's  opinion,.  Menstrual  disturbances  are 
not  uncommon,  hut  are  probably  a  sequence,  not  a  cause,  of  chlorosis.  Sir 
Andrew  Clark  believed  that  constipation  played  an  important  rftle  and  that 
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the  condition  is  in  reality  a  copramia  due  to  the  ahsorption  of  poisons  from 
the  large  bowel. 

Symptomi. —  (a)  Gekeral, — The  Bvmptoms  of  chloro^ig  are  those  of 
anfemia.  The  subcutaneous  fat  is  well  retained  or  even  increased  fn  amount. 
The  complexion  is  peculiar ;  neither  the  blanched  aspect  of  hjrmorrhage  nor 
the  muddy  pallor  of  grave  anipniia.  but  a  curious  yellow  green  tinge,  which 
has  given  to  the  disease  its  name,  and  its  popular  designation,  the  green  sick- 
nesB.  Occasionally  the  ekin  shows  areas  of  pigmentation,  particularly  about 
the  joints.    In  cases  of  moderate  grade  the  color  may  be  deceptive,  as  the 
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Chabt  XVI. — Chlobobib. 
cheeks  have  a  reddish  tint,  particularly  on  exertion  {chlorosis  rubra).  The 
EubjectB  complain  of  breathtes^ness  and  palpitation,  and  there  may  be  a  ten- 
dency to  fainting — symptoms  which  often  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  heart  or 
lung  disease.  Puffiness  of  the  face  and  swelling  of  the  ankles  may  suggest 
nephritis.  The  disposition  often  changes,  and  the  girl  becomes  low-spirited 
and  irritable.  The  eyes  have  a  peculiar  brilliancy  and  the  sclerotics  are  of  a 
bluish  color. 

(6)  Special  FeaturjvS. — Blood. — The  drop  as  expressed  looks  pale.    Jo- 
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baiui  Duncan,  in  18(37,  first  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  essential 
feature  wa^  not  a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  corpuscles,  but  a 
quantitative  change  in  the  hEemoglobin.  The  corpuscles  themselves  look  pale. 
In  63  consecutive  cases  esamiued  at  my  clinic  by  Thayer  the  average  num- 
ber per  cubic  millimetre  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  was  4,096,544,  or  over 
80  per  cent,,  whereas  the  percentage  of  haemoglobin  for  the  total  number  was 
42.3  per  cent.  The  accompanying  chart  illustrates  well  the«e  striking  dif- 
ferences. There  may,  however,  be  well-marked  actual  aiuemia.  The  lowest 
blood-count  in  the  series  of  cases  referred  to  above  was  1,932,000.  There 
may  be  all  the  physical  characteristics  and  symptoms  of  a  profound  anfemia 
with  the  number  of  the  blood-corpuscles  nearly  at  the  normal  standard.  ITiua 
in  one  instance  the  globular  richnesB  was  over  85  per  cent.,  with  the  hemo- 
globin about  35.  No  other  form  of  anteroia  presents  this  feature,  at  least  with 
the  same  constancy  and  in  the  same  degree.  The  importance  of  the  reduction 
in  the  hcemoglobin  depends  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  the  iron-containing  ele- 
ments of  the  blood  with  which  in  respiration  the  oxygen  enters  into  combina- 
tion. This  marked  diminution  in  the  iron  has  also  been  determined  by  chem- 
ical analysis  of  the  blood.  The  microscopic  characteristics  of  the  blood  are  as 
follows:  In  severe  cases  the  corpuscles  may  be  extremely  irregular  in  size 
and  shape — poikilocytosis,  which  may  occasionally  be  as  marked  as  in  some 
cases  of  pernicious  aniemia.  The  large  forms  of  red  blood  cells  are  not  as 
common,  and  the  average  size  is  stated  to  be  below  normal.  The  color  of 
the  corpuscles  is  noticeably  pale  and  the  deficiency  may  be  seen  either  in  in- 
dividual corpuscles  or  in  the  blood  mixture  prepared  for  counting.  Nucle- 
ated red  corpuscles  (normoblasts)  are  not  very  uncommon,  and  may  vary 
greatly  in  numbers  in  the  same  case  at  different  periods.  The  leucocytes  may 
show  a  slight  increase;  the  average  in  the  63  cases  above  referred  to  was 
8»467  per  cubic  millimetre, 

(c)  Gastro-iktestinal  Symptoms. — The  appetite  is  capricious,  and  pa- 
tients often  have  a  longing  for  unusual  articles,  particularly  acids.  In  some 
instances  they  eat  all  sorts  of  indigestible  tilings,  such  as  chalk  or  even  earth. 
Superaeidity  of  the  gastric  juice  is  common.  Distress  after  eating  and  even 
eardialgie  attacks  may  be  present.  Constipation  is  a  common  symptom,  and, 
as  already  mentioned,  has  been  regarded  as  an  important  element  in  causing 
the  disease.  A  majority  of  chlorotie  girls  who  wear  corsets  have  gastroptosis, 
and  on  inflation  the  stomach  will  be  found  vertically  placed ;  sometimes  the 
orpn  is  very  much  dilated.  The  motor  power  is  usually  well  retained,  En- 
teroptosis  with  palpable  right  kidney  is  not  uncommon. 

(d)  ClBCCLATORY  SYMPTOMS. — Palpitation  of  the  heart  occurs  on  exer- 
tion, and  may  be  the  most  distressing  symptom  of  which  the  patient  com- 
plains. Percussion  may  show  slight  increase  in  the  transverse  dulness.  A 
systolic  murmur  is  heard  at  the  apex  or  at  the  base ;  more  commonly  at  the 
latter,  but  in  extreme  cases  at  both.  A  diastolic  murmur  is  rarely  heard. 
The  systolic  murmur  is  usually  loudest  in  the  second  left  intereoatal  space, 
where  there  is  sometimes  a  distinct  pulsation.  The  exact  mode  of  production 
is  still  in  dispute.  Balfour  holds  that  it  is  produced  at  the  mitral  orifice  by 
relative  inaufficiency  of  the  valves  in  the  dilated  condition  of  the  ventricle. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  neck  over  the  jugular  vein  a  continuous  murmur 
may  he  heard,  the  bruit  de  diable,  or  humming-top  murmur. 
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The  pulse  ie  uBually  full  and  soft.  Visible  impulse  is  preseiit  in  the  veins 
of  the  DOck,  as  noted  by  Lancisi.  Pulsation  in  the  peripheral  veins  is  some- 
times  seen.  Thrombosis  in  the  veins  may  occur,  most  commonly  in  the 
femoral,  but  occasionally  in  the  cerebral  sinuseB.  In  86  cases  the  veina  of 
the  legs  were  affected  in  48,  the  cerebral  siuuaes  in  29  (Lichtenstem).  The 
chief  danger  in  thrombosis  of  the  extremities  is  pulmonary  embolism,  which 
occurred  in  13  of  52  cases  collected  by  AVelch, 

As  in  all  forms  of  essential  antemia,  fever  is  not  uncommon.  Chlorotic 
patients  suffer  frequently  from  headache  and  neuralgia,  which  may  be  parox- 
ysmal. The  hands  and  feet  are  often  cold.  Dermatographia  is  common. 
Hysterical  manifestations  are  not  infrequent.  Menstrual  disturbances  are 
very  common^ — ^amenorrhcea  or  dysmenorrhtea.  With  the  improvement  in  the 
blood  condition  this  function  is  usually  restored. 

DiBgn(niB,^The  green  sickness,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  in  many  in- 
stances recognized  at  a  glance.  The  well-nourished  condition  of  the  girl,  the 
peculiar  complexion,  which  is  most  marked  in  brunettes,  and  the  white  or 
bluish  sclerotica  are  very  characteristic.  A  special  danger  exists  in  mistak- 
ing the  apparent  anaemia  of  the  early  stage  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  for 
chlorosis.  Mistakes  of  this  sort  may  often  be  avoided  by  the  very  simple  test 
furnished  by  allowing  a  drop  of  blood  to  fall  on  a  white  towel  or  a  piece  of 
blotting  paper — a  deficiency  in  hemoglobin  is  readily  appreciated.  The  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart  and  shortness  of  breath  frequently  suggest  heart-disease, 
and  the  oedema  of  the  feet  and  general  pallor  cause  the  cases  to  be  mistaken 
for  Brigbt's  disease.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  characters  of  the 
blood  readily  separate  chlorosis  from  other  forms  of  ansemia. 

2.  Idiopathic  or  Pernicious  Anamia 

Definition. — A  recurring  and  usually  fatal  anremia  of  unknown  origin, 
characterized  by  hsemolysis  and  imperfect  action  of  the  blood-making  organs. 

Hiitory.— Addison  (1855)  gave  the  first  accurate  account,  and  it  is  some- 
times known  as  Addison's  anffimia.  Channing  described  cases  of  severe  anaemia 
in  the  puerperal  state.  The  writings  of  Gusserow  and  Biermer  in  the  early 
seventies  did  much  to  awaken  interest  in  the  disease.  The  studies  of  Pepper 
(Secundus),  H.  C.  Wood,  and  Palmer  Howard  made  the  disease  very  familiar 
to  American  and  Canadian  physicians.  The  special  methods  introduced  by 
Ehrlich  have  greatly  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  blood  and 
the  bone  marrow  in  the  disease. 

Diatribatlon. — It  is  a  common  and  widespread  disease.  It  was  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  Montreal;  I  saw  many  cases  in  Philadelphia  and  also 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  and  it  seems  quite  as  common,  or  even  more 
so,  in  England.  As  Cabot  remarks,  the  incidence  of  the  disease  is  a  good  deal 
a  matter  of  keenness  on  the  part  of  the  practitioners  of  any  district. 

Etiology. — The  figures  here  quoted  are  from  Cabot's  analysis  of  some 
1,200  cases  given  in  his  article  in  my  "System  of  Medicine."  It  is  a  disease 
of  middle  life;  a  great  majority — 922 — occurred  over  the  age  of  36.  The 
youngest  patient  I  have  seen  was  a  boy  of  ten  years.  Two  or  three  cases 
may  occur  in  one  family,  as  a  father  and  two  girls. 

Of  special  etiological  factors  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  pregnancy 
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and  the  puerperal  Btate.  DoubtlegB  many  of  the  patients  reported  by  Chan- 
oing  and  Gusserow  do  not  belong  in  this  group.  Of  the  true  disease  it  forma 
a  very  small  fraction,  according  to  Cabot  only  18  among  the  1,200  cases  of 
his  series. 

Sex. — ^It  is  twice  as  common  in  males  as  in  females,  but  it  is  sli^tly  com- 
moner in  Tomcn  under  the  age  of  36. 

Bvxscal  and  OastTo-intesUnal  Infection. — William  Hunter,  who  has  done 
so  much  good  work  on  the  subject,  claims  that  a  large  number  of  cases  grouped 
as  pernicious  anemia  are  really  of  an  infective  nature,  and  not  related  to 
the  true  Addisonian  aueemia,  which  he  regards  aa  a  chronic  infection  due  to 
a  specific  glossitis  with  oral,  gaetric,  and  intestinal  sepsis.  In  a  few  caaes 
there  is  a  history  of  ioog  standing  diarrhtea. 

Intestinal  Parasites.— Aaxm.i&  of  a  very  severe,  and  even  of  a  pernicious, 
type  may  be  induced  by  the  bothriocephalus  and  by  the  hookworm. 

Atrophy  of  the  Stomach. — In  a  certain  number  of  cases — 61  in  Cabot's 
series — there  was  atrophy  of  the  gaetro-intestinal  mucosa,  but  it  seems  not 
improbable,  as  he  suggests,  that  when  these  two  diseases  are  associated  the 
atrophy  is  a  result  rather  than  a  cause  of  the  anfemia. 

Hamorrhage. — Aa  a  rule  the  ansemia  which  follows  repeated  htemorrhages 
is  of  the  secondary  type  with  a  very  different  blood  picture,  but  in  every  long 
series  of  cases  of  Addison's  aneemia  there  will  be  found  a  few  with  a  history 
of  bleeding  piles,  of  recurring  nose  bleeding,  or  of  repeated  hsemorrhages 
from  other  sources. 

Nervmts  shock  and  emotional  strain  have  been  present  in  a  few  instances. 

We  have  not  got  much  beyond  the  position  of  Addison,  who  character- 
ized the  disease  which  he  was  describing  as  "a  general  antemia  occurring  with- 
out any  discoverable  cause  whatever;  cases  in  which  there  had  been  no  pre- 
vious loss  of  blood,  no  existing  diarrha}n,  no  chlorosis,  no  purpura,  no  renal, 
splenic,  myasmatic,  glandular,  strumous,  or  malignant  disease." 

PathoIogT  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — Tlie  body  is  rarely  emaciated.  A  lem- 
on tint  of  the  skin  is  present  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  The  muscles  often 
are  intensely  red  in  color,  like  horse  flesh,  while  the  fat  is  light  yellow. 
Hemorrhages  arc  common  on  the  skin  and  serous  surfaces.  The  heart  is 
usually  large,  flabby,  and  empty.  In  one  instance  I  obtained  only  2  drachma 
of  blood  from  the  right  heart,  and  between  3  and  4  from  the  left.  The  muscle 
substance  of  the  heart  is  intensely  fatty,  and  of  a  pale,  light  yellow  color. 
In  no  affection  do  we  see  more  extreme  fatty  degeneration.  The  lungs  show 
no  special  changes.  The  stomach  in  many  instances  is  normal,  but  in  some 
•;ases  of  fatal  anemia  the  mucosa  has  been  extensively  atrophied.  In  the  case 
described  by  Henry  and  myself  the  mucous  membrane  had  a  smooth,  cuticular 
appearance,  and  there  was  complete  atrophy  of  tlie  secreting  tubules.  The 
liver  may  be  enlarged  and  fatty.  In  most  of  my  autopsies  it  was  normal  in 
size,  but  usually  fatty.  The  iron  is  in  excess,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  con- 
dition in  cases  of  secondary  anemia.  It  is  deposited  in  the  outer  and  middle 
zones  of  the  lobules, 

The  spleen  shows  no  important  changes.  In  one  of  Palmer  Howard's 
cases  the  organ  weighed  only  1  ounce  and  5  drachms.  The  iron  pigment  is 
usually  in  excess.  The  lymph  glands  may  be  of  a  deep  red  color  (hsemo-lymph 
gland).    The  amount  of  iron  pigment  is  increased  in  the  kidneys,  chiefly  in 
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the  convoluted  tubules.  The  bone-marrow  ie  usually  red,  lymphoid  in  char- 
acter, showing  great  numbers  of  nucleated  red  corpuscles,  eepeeially  the  lar- 
ger forms  called  by  Ehriich  gigantoblasts.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  bone- 
marrow  shows  no  signs  of  activity — aplastic  atuemia. 

Spinal  cord  lesions  were  present  in  84  per  cent,  of  the  post  mortems  col- 
lected by  Cabot.  They  aSect  chiefly  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cervical 
region. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  Two  views  prevail :  one  that 
it  is  a  hiemolyBis  produced  by  poisons  intestinal  or  metabolic.  Buitting  has 
shown  that  a  picture  very  eimilar  to  that  of  pernicious  antemia  may  be  pro- 
duced experimentally  in  animals  by  the  injection  of  small  doses  of  ricin. 
The  investigatioQB  of  Schaumann  and  others  have  shown  the  bothriocephatua 
aniemia  to  be  a  heemolysis  caused  by  a  lipoid  substance  that  may  be  extracted 
from  the  segments  of  the  worm.  From  the  intestinal  mucosa  of  persona  dead 
of  pernicious  anaemia  lipoid  substances  have  been  extracted  with  hEemolytic 
action  of  remarkable  potency,  causing  ansemia  of  a  severe  and  fatal  type  in 
animals.  These  are  interesting  and  suggestive  facts,  the  only  ones  I  know  in 
favor  of  a  special  hemolytic  body.  The  majority  of  patients  with  pernicious 
antemia  have  good  appetites  and  good  digestion,  and  usually  get  well  from  the 
first  and  second  attacks  without  any  special  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
bowels. 

The  view  has  been  put  fomard  by  Mofiitt  and  others  that  pernicious 
anemia  is  an  infection,  possibly  protozoal  in  character,  in  favor  of  which 
are  the  facts  that  anemia  is  a  very  striking  feature  in  many  protozoal  dis- 
eases, the  occurrence  of  fever,  the  remarkable  remissions,  the  nervous  lesions, 
and  the  value  of  arsenic  in  treatment. 

Symptonu. — The  first  thing  that  often  attracts  attention  in  a  case  of  per- 
nicious amemia  is  the  combination  of  pallor  with  good  nutrition.  As  a  rule 
there  is  very  slight  loss  in  weight  and  the  fat  layer  is  well  preserved,  so  that 
the  condition  oilera  a  striking  contrast  to  most  of  the  secondary  anffimias, 
with  which  wasting  is  associated.  The  description  given  by  Addison  pre- 
sents the  chief  features  of  the  disease  in  a  masterly  way :  "It  makes  its  ap- 
proach in  so  slow  and  insidious  a  manner  that  the  patient  can  hardly  fix  a 
date  to  the  earliest  feeling  of  that  languor  which  is  shortly  to  become  so  ex- 
treme. The  countenance  gets  pale,  the  whites  of  the  eyes  become  pearly,  the 
general  frame  flabby  rather  than  wasted,  the  pulse  perhaps  large,  but  re- 
markably soft  and  compressible,  and  occasionally  with  a  slight  jerk,  especially 
under  the  slightest  excitement.  There  is  an  increasing  indisposition  to  exer- 
tion, with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  faintness  or  breath lessness  in  attempt- 
ing it;  the  heart  is  readily  made  to  palpitate;  the  whole  surface  of  the  body 
presents  a  blanched,  smooth,  and  wa.\y  appearance;  the  lips,  gums,  and  tongue 
seem  bloodless,  the  flabbiness  of  the  solids  increases,  the  appetite  falls,  ex- 
treme languor  and  faintness  supervene,  breath lessnese  and  palpitations  are 
produced  by  the  most  trifling  exertion  or  emotion;  some  slight  cedema  is 
probably  perceived  about  the  ankles;  the  debility  becomes  extreme — the  pa- 
tient can  no  longer  rise  from  bed;  the  mind  occasionally  wanders;  he  falls 
into  a  prostrate  and  half-torpid  state,  and  at  length  expires ;  nevertheless,  to 
the  very  last,  and  after  a  sickness  of  several  months'  duration,  the  bulkiness 
of  the  general  frame  and  the  amoimt  of  obesity  often  present  a  most  striking 
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contrast  to  the  failure  and  exliaustion  observable  in  every  other  re- 
spect." 

A  snrprising  fact  is  that  there  are  patients  with  extreme  ansemia  who 
are  remarkably  vigorous.  I  recently  saw  a  powerfully  built  man  with  2,300,- 
000  red  blood-corpuscles  per  c.  mm.,  who  insisted  that  he  was  able  to  do  every- 
thing as  usual  escept  that  he  was  a  little  short  of  breath. 

The  appearance  of  the  patient  is  usually  very  characteristic.  The  com- 
bination of  a  temon-yellow  tint  of  the  skin  witli  retention  of  the  fat  gives  a 
very  suggestive  picture.  Sometimes  the  tint  is  icteroid.  In  rare  cases  there 
is  a  white,  anaemic  pallor,  and  in  a  third  group  a  brownish  tinge  of  the  slyn 
(which  is  sometimes  associated  with  leucoderma)  deep  enough  to  suggest 
Addison's  disease.  JIuscular  weakness,  palpitation,  headache,  dyepntea,  ver- 
tigo, and  cedema  of  the  feet  are  common  in  this  as  in  other  types  of  anicmia. 

Gastro-intestinal  symptoms  are  not  uncommon.  ParoxysmB  of  pain  in 
the  stomach  with  or  without  diarrhoea  may  occur  in  crises.  In  fully  one-half 
of  the  cases  diarrhcea  occurs  at  some  time  during  the  course.  The  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  usually  greatly  diminished  or  absent,  and  there  may  be  com- 
plete aehylia.  A  sore  mouth  and  tongue,  a  feature  to  which  attention  was 
called  especially  by  William  Hunter,  has  not  been  common  in  my  experience. 
There  may  be  marked  glossitis  and  ulcers.  Pyorrhoea  alveolaris  may  be  said 
to  be  present  in  all  cases,  and  the  teeth  are  often  very  bad.  Not  infrequently 
the  patients  come  for  palpitation  and  disturbance  of  the  heart.  Slight  dila- 
tation is  common;  murmurs  are  rarely  missed,  generally  hsmic  and  basic. 

Apex  diastolic  murmurs  may  occur  without  valve  lesions.  Extraordinary 
throbbing  of  the  arteries  may  occur,  ao  that  aneurism  may  be  suspected ;  the 
pulse  may  be  collapsing.  (Edema  is  common,  usually  in  the  feet,  sometimes 
in  the  hands. 

The  urine  is  usually  of  low  specific  ^avity,  pale,  and  with  diminished 
pigments.  Sometimes,  as  pointed  out  by  Hunter  and  Mott,  it  is  of  a  deep 
sherry  color,  due  to  great  excess  of  urobilin. 

NervotiS  Symptoms. — Numbness  and  tingling  are  common.  Sometimes 
there  are  marked  neuritic  pains.  Anatomically  it  has  been  shown  that  le- 
sions of  the  spinal  cord  are  not  at  all  uncommon.    There  are  three  groups  of 

(a)  The  patient  may  have  had  no  special  symptoms  pointing  to  involve- 
ment of  the  nervous  system,  but  post  mortem  well  marked  lesions  of  the  cord 
are  found. 

(&)  With  the  ansemia  there  are  signs  of  spinal  cord  lesions,  either  of  a 
lateral  sclerosis  with  spastic  features  and  increased  reflexes,  or  the  picture 
may  be  rather  of  the  tabetic  t}'pe — lightning  pains,  girdle  sensation,  areas 
of  ansesthesia,  loss  of  the  reflexes. 

(c)  There  is  a  remarkable  group  carefully  described  by  Bisien  Kussell,  Bat- 
ten, and  Collier,  in  which  the  nervous  symptoms,  usually  those  of  a  postero- 
lateral sclerosis,  precede  the  aniemia. 

As  the  disease  progresses  there  may  be  great  depression,  sometimes  delu- 
sions, but  mental  symptoms,  as  a  rule,  are  not  marked. 

Htemorrhages  are  not  very  uncommon,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  small 
petechias  in  the  akin.  Retinal  hemorrhages  are  frequent.  Optic  neuritis  is 
very  rare. 
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Blood. — The  total  quantity  in  the  body  is  much  diminished.  The  drop 
may  look  of  good  color,  but  it  is  abnormally  Quid.  The  red  blood-corpuscles 
are  greatly  diminiBhed;  the  average  count  in  81  cases,  when  they  came  under 
observation,  vas  1,575,000  per  c.  mm.  As  Cabot  says,  there  is  no  other  dis- 
ease which  BO  often  reduces  the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  below  two 
millions  per  c.  mm.  In  12  per  cent,  of  my  cases  the  count  was  under  one 
million.  The  lowest  count  on  record  is  in  a  patient  of  Quincke's,  143,000 
per  c.  mm. 
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Chaht  XVII. — Pebnicioos  kaxtliK. 

The  hffimo^lobin,  though  quantitatively  reduced,  is  relatively  high.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  constant  and  distinctive  features  of  the  diseaae,  connected 
probably  with  an  average  increase  in  the  size  of  tlie  red  blood-corpuscles. 
Stained  films  of  the  blood  show  great  variation  in  the  shape  of  the  red  blood- 
corpuBcles — poikilocytosis.  Tliere  are  large  giant  forms,  megalocytes,  ovoid, 
measuring  8,  11,  or  even  l.")^.  As  Laachc  showed,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
pathognomonic  features  of  the  di-'^ousc.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  great 
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many  very  Bmall  red  corpuscles — microeytea,  from  2  to  6  M  in  diameter,  and 
of  a  deep  red  color.  The  irregularity  in  the  shape  of  the  red  corpuscles  is 
remarkable.  Some  are  elongated,  rod-like,  others  pyriform ;  one  end  of  the 
corpuscle  may  be  of  normal  shape,  wliile  the  other  is  extended  like  the  neck 
of  a  bottle.  Stippling  of  tJie  red  blood-corpuscles  is  common  with  dark  blue 
or  blackish  discoloration — the  so-called  polychromatophilia. 

Nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles  are  constantly  present,  varying  very  much 
in  numbers  from  day  to  day.  There  are  two  types — normoblasts  of  the  aver- 
age size,  and  the  megaloblasts,  which  are  much  larger.  There  are  frequently 
intermediate  forms  between  these  two  groups.  These  nucleated  red  cells  vary 
extraordinarily  in  different  case?,  and  there  may  be  what  have  been  called 
Itlood  crises,  in  which  a  large  number  of  the  nucleated  reds  appear.  In  one 
such  crisis  there  were  14,388  normoblasts,  4G0  intermediates,  and  138  megalo- 
blasts  per  c.  mm.  These  crises  aie  sometimes  followed  by  gains  in  the  blood 
count,  but  they  may  he  terminal  events,  and  not  specially  indicative  of  ac- 
tive blood  regeneration. 

The  leucocytes  are  generally  normal  or  diminished  in  number.  Poly- 
nuclear  cells  are  rarely  reduced.  Occasionally  there  is  a  marked  increase  in 
the  small  mononuclear  forms.  Myelocytes  are  frequently  present,  even  up  to 
8  and  10  per  cent.  Blood-platelets  are  usually  low;  counts  of  100,000  and 
less  are  not  uncommon  (Pratt). 

Chart  XVIII  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  blood  condition  in  a  case  during 
nine  months. 

Aplastic  AsMtsiA. — A  certain  number  of  cases  of  primary  anaemia  run 
a  rapid  and  progressive  coarse,  without  remissions;  and  death  occurs  within 
a  few  months  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack.  Post  mortem,  instead  of 
an  active  hyperplasia  of  the  bone  marrow,  there  is  atrophy  or  aplasia.  To 
these  cases  the  term  "aplastic  anamia"  has  been  given.  It  is  a  sub-type  of 
pernicious  ansemia  with  identical  clinical  features,  except  that  it  runs  a  more 
rapid  course,  is  met  with  in  younger  persons,  the  color  index  may  be  low, 
hemorrhages  are  more  common,  there  may  be  leucopenia,  and  erythroblasta 
are  usually  absent.  The  hsmorrliages  may  be  very  severe,  and  some  of  the 
cases  are  of  a  pronounced  purpuric  type. 

The  diagnosis  is  only  certain  after  an  examination  of  the  bones,  when  it 
is  found  that  the  marrow  of  the  long  bones  la  fatty,  and  even  the  red  marrow 
may  have  disappeared  from  the  short  bones. 

Forms  of  splenic  aniemia,  suggesting  the  primary  pernicious  form,  and 
lenkamemia  will  be  discussed  elsewhere. 

Frogmoni  and  Conrae,^ — ^The  disease  sometimes  runs  a  very  acute  course. 
In  a  patient  seen  with  Finley  in  Montreal  the  fatal  termination  occurred 
within  ten  days  of  the  onset  of  the  sjTnptoms.  In  other  eases  the  course  is 
from  six  to  twelve  weeks,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  a  chronic  malady  with  remark- 
able remissions.  It  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  case  in  which  recovery  does  not 
take  place  from  the  first  attack.  The  number  of  remissions  varies  from  two 
or  three  to  five  or  six.  In  524  cases  analyzed  by  Cabot  for  this  special  point, 
290  had  one  remission,  118  two,  65  three,  21  four,  and  24  five.  The  duration 
of  the  remission  may  I>e  from  three  months  to  four  years.  In  81  cases 
treated  in  my  wards  death  occurred  in  27  while  under  observation.  The 
average  duration  in  these  cases  was  abo'rt  a  rear. 
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The  ultimate  prognosis  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  is  had ;  only  one  case 
in  our  series  appears  to  have  recovered  completely,  another  was  aliye  and  in 

good  health  six  years  after  the  last  attack,  and  a  third  four  years  after.  In 
Cabot's  series  there  were  ten  cases  which  had  lasted  seven  years  or  more,  but 
there  were  only  6  out  of  the  1,200  cases  analyzed  which  he  regarded  as  hav- 
ing completely  recovered. 

Siagnoaii. — Few  diseases  are  more  readily  recognized  at  sight.  There 
is  something  very  characteristic  about  the  general  appearance  of  a  patient 
with  Addisonian  aniemia,  and  nowadays  practitioners  are  much  more  alert, 
and  the  disease  is  better  known.  The  lemon  colored  tint  of  the  skin  may 
suggest  jaundice;  the  anfemia,  puffy  face,  swollen  ankles,  and  albumin  in  tbe 
urine,  Bright's  disease;  the  pigmentation,  .\ddison's  disease;  the  shortness  of 
breath  and  palpitation,  heart  disease;  the  pallor  and  gastric  symptoms,  cancer 
of  the  stomach.  The  retention  of  fat,  the  insidious  onset,  the  absence  of 
signs  of  local  disease,  and  the  blood  features  already  discussed  are  the  impor- 
tant diagnostic  points.  From  cancer  of  the  stomach  pernicious  anaemia  is 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  wasting,  tbe  high  color  index  of  the  blood, 
the  lower  corpuscular  count,  and  by  the  marked  improvement  in  the  first  at- 
tacks under  proper  treatment. 

TREATMENT    OP   ANEMIA 

Seoondaiy  Ansmia. — The  traumatic  cases  do  best,  and  with  plenty  of 
good  food  and  fresh  air  the  blood  is  readily  restored.     The  extraordinary 

rapidity  with  which  the  normal  percentage  of  red  blood-corpusclee  is  reached 
without  any  medication  whatever  is  an  important  lesson.  The  cause  of  the 
hiemorrhage  should  be  sought  and  the  necessary  indications  met.  The  large 
group  depending  on  the  drain  on  the  albuminous  materials  of  the  blood,  as 
in  Brighfs  disease,  suppuration,  and  fever,  is  difficult  to  treat  successfully, 
and  90  long  as  the  cause  keeps  up  it  is  impossible  to  restore  the  normal  blood 
condition.  The  anaemia  of  inanition  requires  plenty  of  nourishing  food.  When 
dependent  on  organic  changes  in  the  gastro-intestinal  mucosa  not  much  can 
be  expected  from  either  food  or  medicine.  In  the  toxic  cases  due  to  mercury 
and  lead  the  poison  must  be  eliminated  and  a  nutritious  diet  given  with 
full  doses  of  iron.  In  a  great  majority  of  these  cases  there  is  deficient  blood 
formation,  and  the  indications  are  briefly  three:  plenty  of  food,  an  open-air 
life,  and  iron.  As  a  rule,  it  makes  but  little  difference  what  form  of  the 
drag  is  administered.  In  severe  forms  the  patient  should  be  at  rest  in  bed 
and  in  the  open  air,  if  possible, 

CUoroiia. — The  treatment  of  chlorosis  affords  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
instances — of  which  we  have  but  three  or  four- — of  the  specific  action  of  a 
remedy.  Apart  from  the  action  of  quinine  in  malarial  fever,  and  of  mercury 
and  iodide  of  potassium  in  syphilis,  there  is  no  other  drug  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  which  we  can  trace  witti  the  accuracy  of  a  scientific  experiment.  It 
is  a  minor  matter  how  the  iron  cures  chlorosis.  In  a  week  we  give  to  a  case 
as  nuch  iron  as  is  contained  in  the  entire  blood,  as  even  in  the  worst  case 
of  chloT-'sis  there  is  rarely  a  deficit  of  more  than  3  grams  of  this  metal.  Iron 
is  present  in  the  fseces  of  chlorotic  patients  before  they  are  placed  upon  any 
treatment,  bo  tbat  the  disease  does  not  result  from  any  deficiency  of  available 
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iron  in  the  food.  Bunge  believes  that  it  is  the  sulphur  which  iBteneres  with 
the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  this  natural  iron.  Tlie  sulphides  are  pro- 
duced in  the  process  of  fermentation  and  decomposition  in  the  fjeces,  and 
interfere  with  the  assimilation  of  the  normal  iron  contained  in  the  food.  By 
the  administration  of  an  inorganic  preparation  of  iron,  with  which  these  Bul- 
phidee  unite,  the  natural  organic  combinations  in  the  food  are  spared. 

In  studying  charts  of  chlorosis,  it  is  seen  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
red  blood-corpuscles  under  the  influence  of  the  iron,  and  in  some  instances 
the  globular  richness  rises  above  normal.  The  increase  in  the  haemoglobin  is 
slower  and  the  maximum  percentage  may  not  be  reached  for  a  long  time.  I 
have  for  years  in  the  treatment  of  chlorosis  used  with  the  greatest  success 
Blaud's  pills,  made  and  given  according  to  the  formula  in  Niemeyer's  text- 
book, in  which  each  pill  contains  2  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  iron.  During 
the  first  week  one  pill  is  given  three  times  a  day;  in  the  second  week,  two 
pills;  in  the  third  week,  three  pills,  three  times  a  day.  This  dose  should  \k 
continued  for  four  or  five  weeks  at  least  before  reduction.  An  important 
feature  in  the  treatment  is  to  persist  in  the  use  of  the  iron  for  at  least  tliree 
months,  and,  if  necessary,  subsequently  to  resume  it  in  smaller  doses,  as  re- 
currences are  so  common.  The  diet  should  consist  of  good,  easily  digested 
food.  Special  care  should  be  directed  to  the  bowels,  and  if  constipation  is 
present  a  saline-  purge  should  be  given  each  morning.  The  d3"Bpeptic  symp- 
toms may  be  relieved  by  alkalies.  Dilute  hydrocliloric  acid,  manganese,  phos- 
phorus, and  oxygen  have  been  reconi mended.  Rest  in  bed  is  important  in 
severe  cases, 

Fernicioiu  Anseniift.^Tliere  are  five  essentials:  first,  a  diagnosis:  sec- 
ondly, rest  in  bed  for  weeks  or  even  months,  if  possible  (thii-diy)  in  the  ojien 
air;  fourthly,  all  the  good  food  tlie  patient  can  take;  the  outlook  depends 
largely  on  the  stomach;  fifthly,  arsenic;  Fowler's  solution  in  increasing  doses, 
beginning  with  TH,  iii  or  v  (0.3  to  0.3  c.  c.)  three  times  a  day,  and  increasing 
m,  i  each  week  until  the  patient  takes  m,  xv  (1  c.  c,)-  three  times  a  day.  Other 
forms  of  arsenic  may  be  tried,  as  the  sodium  cacodylate  or  the  atoxyl  hypo- 
dermically.  Atoiyl  can  he  given  in  doses  of  gr,  ss  (0.032  gm.)  every  live 
days,  and  the  amount  gradually  increased.  Accessories  are  oil  inunctions; 
bone-marrow,  which  has  the  merit  of  a  recommendation  by  Galen;  in  some 
cases  iron  seems  to  do  good.  Care  sliould  be  taken  of  the  mouth  and  teeth. 
Gastric  lavage  and  irrigations  of  the  colon  are  useful  in  some  cases. 

Splenectomy  has  been  done  in  a  number  of  cases,  but  it  is  well  to  be 
cautious  in  judging  of  its  value.  Some  patients  have  been  helped  for  a  time, 
but  it  is  not  yet  proved  that  permanent  Ijenefit  results. 

Injections  of  blood  serum  and  defibrinated  blood  have  l)een  given.  The 
serum  is  given  in  small  amounts,  10  to  20  c.  c,  usually  into  a  vein;  rabbit 
serum  is  perhaps  the  best.  Defibrinated  human  blood  should  be  given  in- 
travenously in  large  amounts,  up  to  500  c,  c.  This  is  better  than  to  attempt 
direct  transfusion.  It  is  important  to  test  the  blood  so  that  there  is  certainty 
of  using  a  homologous  serum  (see  Moss,  Johns  Hopklr.s  Hasp.  Bull.,  ]9n, 
xiii,  p.  93S),  This  treatment  should  only  be  carried  out  by  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  problems  involved  and  is  not  advisable  for  general  use. 

After  recovery  the  patient  sliould  lie  told  to  watch  the  earliest  indications 
of  return  of  the  trouble  and  at  once  resume  the  arsenic. 


n.    LEUKiEMIA 

Definition. — A  disease  characterized  by  a  pennanent  increase  in  the  leuco- 
cytes of  the  blood,  associated  with  hyperplasia  of  the  leueoblastic  tissues. 

History. — In  October,  1845,  Hughes  Bennett  recorded  a  case  of  "suppura- 
tion of  the  blood  with  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  liver,"  and  he  afterward 
gave  the  disease  the  name  of  "leukocythaemia."  A  month  later  Virchow  de- 
scribed a  similar  condition  of  "white  blood"  to  which  he  gave  the  name  ot 
"leukffimia."  In  1870  Xeumann  determined  the  importance  of  the  changes 
in  the  bone  marrow  in  connection  with  the  disease. 

Varietiei. — The  whole  hsematopoietic  system — marrow,  spleen,  and  lymph 
glands — is  involved  in  the  disease.  Formerly  we  spoke  of  three  different 
groups — the  splenic,  lymphatic,  and  medullary,  but  we  now  recognize  that 
the  leueoblastic  hyperplasia  may  begin  in  any  part  of  tlie  blood -glandular 
system,  marrow,  lymph  glands,  and  probably  in  the  apleen.  The  differences 
in  the  types  of  the  disease  depend  upon  the  dominance  of  the  lymphoid  or  the 
myeloid  process,  so  that  we  now  divide  the  cases  roughly  into  two  great 
groups:  (1)  the  myelocytic  or  myeloid,  corresponding  to  the  spleno-medullary 
type,  and  (2)  the  lymphoid,  which  represents  the  lymphatic  variety.  Some 
cases  not  fitting  accurately  into  either  are  spoken  of  as  "atypical"  or  "transi- 
tional" forms. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  Tlie  acutely  fatal  cases  resemble 
an  infection,  but  no  organisms  have  been  determined.  Banti,  Warthin,  and 
others  regard  the  disease  as  related  to  myeloma  and  sarcoma. 

I.  Myeloid  LeukjEMIa. — Etiology. — The  diseaeo  is  not  very  rare.  There 
were  24  cases  in  my  wards  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  lifteen  years. 
It  certainly  is  not  more  frequent  in  malarial  regions. 

It  is  rather  more  common  in  males  than  in  females,  and  between  the  30th 
and  50th  years.    The  younge?t  of  my  patients  was  a  child  of  eight  months. 

In  some  instances  it  has  followed  a  blow.  Some  of  the  patients  have  had 
a  tendency  to  hemorrhage,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  disease  appears  in  fairly  healthy 
persons  without  any  recognizable  cause.  It  may  occur  during  pregnancy, 
and  a  Icukaemic  patient  of  Cameron's  of  Montreal  passed  through  three  preg- 
nancies, bearing  on  each  occasion  a  non-leuka;mic  child.  One  of  this  patient's 
children  had  leukwmia  hcfore  the  mother  showed  signs  of  the  disease,  and 
another  died  of  it.  This  patient's  grandmother,  mother,  and  brother  suf- 
fered from  symptoms  strongly  suggestive  of  leukeemia. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Dropsy  is  sometimes  present.  There  is  in  many 
cases  a  condition  of  polytemia;  the  heart  and  veins  are  distended  with  large 
blood-clots.  In  Case  XI  of  my  series  the  weight  of  biood  in  the  heart  cham- 
bers alone  was  620  grams.  There  may  be  remarkable  distention  of  the  por- 
tal, cerebral,  pulmonary,  and  subcutaneous  veins.  The  blood  is  usually  clot- 
ted, and  the  epormous  increase  in  the  leucocytes  gives  a  pus  like  appearance 
to  the  coagula,  so  that  it  has  happened  more  than  once,  as  in  Yirchow's 
memorable  case,  that  on  opening  the  right  auricle  the  observer  at  first  thought 
he  had  cut  into  an  abscess.  The  coagula  have  a  peculiar  greenish  color,  some- 
what like  the  fat  of  a  turtle.  Soraetimea  this  is  so  intense  as  to  suggest  the 
color  of  chloroma,  described  later.    The  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  diminished. 
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The  fibrin  is  increased.  Charcot's  octahedral  crystals  may  separate  from  the 
blood  after  death. 

In  the  myelitic  form  the  spleen  is  greatly  enlarged,  the  capsule  may  \k 
tliickened,  and  the  vessels  at  the  hilus  enlarged.  The  weight  may  range  from 
2  to  18  poiinds.  The  organ  is  in  a  condition  of  chronic  hyperplasia.  It 
cuts  with  resistance,  has  a  uniformly  reddish  hrown  color,  and  the  Malpighian 
bodies  are  invisible.  Grayish  white,  circumscribed,  lymphoid  tumors  may 
occur  throughout  the  oi^an,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  reddish  brown  mat- 
rix. Instead  of  a  fatty  tissue,  the  medulla  of  the  long  bones  may  resemble 
the  consistent  matter  which  forms  the  core  of  an  abscess,  or  it  may  be  dark 
brown  in  color.  There  may  be  hiemorrhagic  infarctions.  There  may  be 
much  expansion  of  the  shell  of  bone,  and  localized  swellings  which  are  tender 
and  may  even  yield  to  firm  pressure. 

In  some  instances  there  are  leukemic  enlargements  in  the  solitary  and 
agminated  glands  of  Peyer,  In  a  case  of  Willcocks'  there  were  growths  on 
the  surface  of  the  stomach  and  gastro-splenic  omentum.  The  thymus  is  rarely 
involved,  though  it  has  been  enlarged  in  some  of  the  acute  cases.  The  liver 
may  be  greatly  enlarged,  due  to  a  diffuse  leukemic  infiltration.  There  may 
be  definite  leuktemic  growths.  There  are  rarely  changes  of  importance  in  the 
lungs.  The  kidneys  are  often  enlarged  and  pale,  the  capillaries  may  be  dis- 
tended with  leucocyte's,  and  leukeemic  tumors  may  occur.  The  skin  may 
present  leuktemie  tumors. 

Leukaamic  tumors  in  the  organs  are  not  common.  In  d59  cases  collected 
by  Gowers  there  were  only  13  instances  of  leuksemic  nodules  in  the  liver  and 
10  in  the  kidneys. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  insidious,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  patient  seeks  ad- 
vice for  progressive  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  and  shortness  of  breath,  or 
the  pallor,  palpitation,  and  other  symptoms  of  anaemia.  Bleeding  at  the  nose 
is  common.  Gastro-iutestinal  symptoms  may  precede  the  onset.  Occasionally 
the  first  symptoms  are  of  a  very  serious  nature.  In  one  of  the  cases  of  my 
series  the  boy  played  lacrosse  two  days  before  the  onset  of  the  final  hiemate- 
inesis;  and  in  another  case  a  girl,  who  had,  it  was  supposed,  only  a  slight 
chlorosis,  died  of  fatal  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  before  any  suspicion 
had  been  aroused  as  to  the  true  condition. 

Aneemia  is  not  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  all  stages  of  the  disease;  the 
flubjeets  may  look  very  healthy  and  well. 

The  gradual  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  spleen  is  the  most  prominent 
feature  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  Pain  and  tenderness  are  common,  though 
the  progressive  enlargement  may  be  painless.  A  creaking  fremitus  may  lie 
felt  on  palpation.  The  enlarged  organ  extends  downward  to  the  right,  and 
may  be  felt  just  at  the  costal  edge,  or  when  large  it  may  extend  as  far  over 
as  the  navel.  In  many  cases  it  occupies  fully  one  half  of  the  abdomen,  reach- 
ing to  the  pubes  below  and  extending  beyond  the  middle  line.  As  a  rule,  the 
edge,  in  some  the  notch  or  notches,  can  be  felt  distinctly.  Its  size  varies 
greatly  from  time  to  time.  It  may  be  perceptibly  larger  after  meals.  A 
hsemorrhage  or  free  diarrhtcn  may  reduce  the  size.  The  pressure  of  the  en- 
larged organ  may  cause  distress  after  eating;  in  one  case  it  eauaed  fatal  ob- 
struction of  the  bowels.  On  auscultation  a  murmur  may  sometimes  be  heard 
orer  the  spleen,  and  Gerhardt  has  described  a  pulsation  in  it. 
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The  pulse  is  usually  rapid,  soft,  compressible,  but  often  full  in  volume. 
There  are  rarely  any  cardiac  aymptomB.  The  apex  beat  may  be  lifted  an  in- 
tergpace  by  the  enlarged  spleen.  Toward  the  close  oedema  may  occur  in  the 
feet  or  general  anasarca.  Hsmorrbage  is  common.  There  may  be  most 
extensive  purpura,  or  haemorrhagic  exudate  into  pleura  or  peritoneum.  £pi- 
etaxis  is  the  most  frequent  form.  Hfemoptysis  and  hiematuria  are  rare.  Bleed- 
ing  from  the  gums  may  be  present.  Hsematemesis  proved  fatal  in  two  of  my 
cases,  and  in  a  third  a  large  cerebral  haemorrhage  rapidly  killed.  The  leukse- 
mie  retinitis  is  a  part  of  the  hsemorrhagic  manifestations.  J.  Hughes  Ben- 
net's  first  leukeemic  patient  died  suddenly,  without  obvious  cause. 

Local  gangrene  may  develop,  with  signs  of  intense  infection  and  high 
fever.  There  are  very  few  pulmonary  symptoms.  The  shortness  of  breath  is 
due,  as  a  rule,  to  the  aniemia.  Toward  the  end  there  may  he  cedema  of  the 
lungs,  or  pneumonia  may  carry  off  the-  patient.  The  gastro-intestinal  symp- 
toms are  rarely  absent.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  early  features  in  some 
cases,  and  diarrhcea  may  be  very  troublesome,  even  fatal.  Intestinal  htemor- 
rhage  is  not  common.  There  may  be  a  dysenteric  process  in  the  colon.  Jaun- 
dice rarely  occurs,  though  in  one  ease  of  my  series  there  were  recurrent  at- 
tacks. Ascites  may  be  a  prominent  symptom,  probably  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  splenic  tumor.  A  leuktemic  peritonitis  also  may  be  present,  due  to  new 
growths  in  the  membranes. 

The  nervous  system  is  not  often  involved.  Facial  paralysis  has  been  noted. 
Headache,  dizziness,  and  fainting  spells  are  due  to  anemia.  The  patients  are 
usually  tranquil.     Coma  may  follow  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

The  special  senses  are  often  affected.  There  is  a  peculiar  retinitis,  due 
chiefly  to  the  extravasation  of  blood,  but  there  may  be  aggregations  of  leuco- 
cytes, forming  small  leukemic  growths.  Optic  neuritis  is  rare.  Deafness  has 
frequently  been  observed ;  it  may  appear  early  and  possibly  is  due  to  hseraor- 
rhage.  Features  suggestive  of  M^niSre's  disease  may  come  on  quite  suddenly, 
due  to  leuksemic  infiltration  or  hemorrhage  into  the  semi-circular  canal. 

The  urine  presents  no  constant  changes.  The  uric  acid  excreted  is  always 
in  excess. 

Priapism  is  a  curious  sjTnptom  which  has  been  present  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases.  It  may,  as  in  one  of  our  patients,  be  the  first  symptom.  In  one 
of  my  patients  it  persisted  for  seven  weeks.     The  cause  is  not  known. 

Fever  was  present  in  two-thirds  of  my  series.  Periods  of  pyrexia  may 
alternate  with  prolonged  intervals  of  freedom.  The  temperature  may  range 
from  102"  to  103°  F. 

Blood.— In  all  forms  of  the  disease  the  diagnosis  must  be  made  by  the 
examination  of  the  blood,  as  it  alone  offers  distinctive  features. 

The  striking  change  is  an  increase  in  the  colorless  corpuscles.  The  average 
in  my  series  was  298,700  per  c.  mm.,  and  the  average  ratio  to  the  red  cells 
was  1  to  10.  Counts  above  500,000  per  c.  mm.  are  common,  and  they  may 
rise  above  1,000,000  per  c.  mm.  The  proportion  of  white  to  red  cells  may 
be  1  to  5,  or  may  even  reach  1  to  1.  There  are  instances  on  record  in  which 
the  number  of  leucocytes  has  e,xceeded  that  of  the  red  corpuscles. 

The  increase  is  in  all  the  forms.  The  potynuclear  neutrophiles  make  up 
from  30  to  50  per  cent.;  both  the  small  and  the  large  lymphocytes  are  in- 
creased; the  eosinophiles  and  the  mast  cells  show  both  a  percentage  and  ab- 
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Golate  increase.  The  abnormal  cells,  the  myelocytes,  range  from  30  to  oO  per 
cent.  Kormoblasts  and  niegaloblasts  are  common.  There  is  no  ana?iiiia  at 
first.  The  red  cell  count  may  be  normal,  !;\it  sooner  or  later  anaemia  comes 
on,  and  the  count  may  fall  to  2,000,000  per  c.  mm.     The  color  index  is  usu- 


Chart  XVIII. — LcrK^MiA. 

ally  low.  The  blood  platelets  are  increased.  Charcot-Ijeyden  crystals  may 
separate  from  the  clota  and  the  htemoglobin  shows  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
erystalize. 

II.  Lymphoid  Leuk^mI-I, — Symptoms. — This  less  common  form  occurs 
more  frequently  in  males.    There  are  two  varieties,  the  acute  and  the  chronic. 
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Acute  lymphatic  leukieiiiia,  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  all  the  blood  diseases, 
may  run  a  maligQant  course  unparalleled  by  any  of  tliem.  Among  the  early 
symptoms  are  angina,  often  of  an  ulcerative  character,  involving  the  tonsils 
and  the  pharynx.  Hsemorrhagca  occur  early,  usually  into  the  akin,  or  there 
is  profuse  nose-bleeding.  The  swelling  of  the  glands,  most  commonly  of  the 
neck,  is  then  noticed;  the  patient  rapidly  becomes  anamic,  and  death  has  oc- 
curred as  early  as  the  seventh  day.  There  may  be  marked  fever,  to  103°  or 
105°  F.,  and  the  case  may  be  mistaken  for  malignant  typhoid  or  typhus 
fever.  The  real  nature  of  the  disease  may  not  be  evident  until  the  lymph 
glands  begin  to  swell;  in  some  cases  there  is  no  evident  glandular  enlarge- 
ment. 

The  chronic  form  is  a  vei-y  different  disease,  occurring  later  in  life,  and 
beginning  with  a  general  enlargement  of  the  lymph  glands,  first  the  cervical, 
then  the  a.'iillary.  The  spleen  may  be  slightly  enlarged,  and  ansemia  even- 
tually comes  on,  but  the  disease  may  last  for  years  without  any  special  anre- 
min.  Haemorrhages  are  rare.  Fever  is  not  common.  A  pruritus  of  great 
intensity  may  be  present,  sometimes  with  ecthymatous  patches.  The  skin 
may  become  deeply  pigmented.  Localized  leukcemic  tumors  of  the  skin  have 
been  described. 

Blood. — The  drop  may  be  sticky  and  viscous,  spreading  with  difficulty. 
The  most  remarkable  featnre  is  the  increase  of  lymphocytes,  which  are  very 
often  above  90  per  cent.,  and. may  reach  even  90  per  cent.  There  are  two 
chief  forms,  the  large  and  the  sniatl  mononuclear.  The  majority  of  the 
chronic  cases  have  the  small  lymphocytes,  and  the  total  percentage  is  rarely 
so  high.  The  number  of  leucocytes  is  less  than  in  the  myeloid  form,  the 
average  in  34  cases  being  ISO.OOO  (Cabot),  In  20  cases  the  first  count  was 
below  60,000. 

Atypical  Leuk-imias- — (1)  Mijed  hukamias,  in  part  myeloid  and  in 
part  lymplioid;  but  in  nearly  all  cases  of  the  ordinary  spleno-medullary 
leukemia  a  certain  percentage  of  lymphocytes  are  present,  which  toward  the 
end  may  be  materially  increased. 

(2)  Cases  with  atypical  blood  changes,  such  as  a  very  high  percentage  of 
eosinophiles,  or  a  condition  with  a  very  high  proportion  of  plasma  cells. 

(3)  Ckloroma  is  an  atypical  lymphoid  leukiemia  in  which  the  lymphatic 
tumors  have  a  greenish  color.  The  tumor  growths  occur  chiefly  in  the  skull, 
the  orbit,  the  long  bones,  and  throughout  the  viscera.  The  blood  picture  is 
like  that  of  leukiemia  and  the  condition  is  generally  fatal  within  six  or  eight 
months. 

(4)  In  a  few  rare  instances  a  condition  of  leukcemia  has  been  found  with- 
out changes  in  the  blood-making  organs. 

(5)  Leukanamia. — This  term  was  invented  by  Leube  to  describe  a  condi- 
tion showing  features  both  of  leukamiia  and  severe  anemia.  The  cases  are 
now  regarded  as  a  myeloid  leuksemia  with  severe  ansemia.  Glandular  en- 
largement is  usually  present ;  the  onset  may  be  like  the  acute  types  of  leukte- 
mia,  and  the  blood  picture  may  be  either  of  the  lymphoid  or  of  the  myeloid 
type. 

Dia^OBia. — The  recognition  of  the  acute  forms  may  he  difficult,  pMticu- 
larly  those  which  begin  with  marked  angina  and  cntaneous  htemorrhages. 
It  may  not  be  until  a  blood  examination  is  made  or  the  glands  enlarge  that 
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BUBpicion  is  aroused.  The  chronic  forms  are  easily  recognized.  The  enlarged 
Bpleen  at  once  suggeBta  a  blood  count,  upon  which  alone  the  diagnosis  rests. 
Twice  I  have  had  cases  of  leuk»niia  sent  from  the  ophthalmic  surgeon,  one 
case  with  the  diagnosis.  In  the  lymphatic  form,  too,  the  diagnosis  rests  with 
the  blood  examination.  One  has  to  recognize  that  there  are  certain  cases  of 
sepsis  with  marked  lymphocytosis,  in  which  the  white  blood-eorpuscles  may 
reach  30,000  or  40,000  per  c.  mm.  When  the  regional  lymph  glands  are  in- 
volved this  may  raise  a  doubt.  Cabot  gives  an  instance  of  a  child  in  whom 
after  pneumonia  and  whooping-cough  there  was  a  leucocytosis  of  94,000  per 
c,  mm.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  in  the  ordinary  myelitic  forms  un- 
der treatment  with  arsenic  or  with  X-rays  the  increase  of  leucocytes  may  dis- 
appear, but  the  differential  count  may  still  be  characteristic. 

Pro^otia. — Recovery  in  leukiemia  is  practically  unknown.  The  acute 
cases  die  within  three  months;  the  chronic  forms  last  from  sii  months  to  four 
or  five  years.  The  chronic  lymphatic  form  seems  to  be  the  most  protracted. 
One  case  in  my  hospital  series  lasted  three  years.  A  private  patient  with  ac- 
curate blood  counts,  in  whom  the  diagnosis  was  made  by  W.  H.  Draper,  was 
seen  by  me  ten  years  subsequently ;  the  cervical,  axillary,  and  inguinal  glands 
were  greatly  enlarged;  the  leucocytes  were  243,000  per  c.  mm.,  above  90  per 
cent,  being  lymphocytes. 

Association  with  Other  Siseasea. — Tuberculosis  is  not  uncommon.  Dock 
has  collected  27  cases,  in  none  of  which  did  the  tuberculosis  show  any  special 
influence.  Intercurrent  infectious  are  not  rare,  such  as  influenza,  erysipelas, 
or  sepsis — often  with  a  remarkable  effect  upon  the  disease.  In  a  case  reported 
by  Dock,  after  an  attack  of  influenza  the  leucocytes  fell  from  367,000  to 
7,500  per  c.  mm.  Various  other  conditions  influence  the  disease,  and  the 
leucocytes  have  disappeared  under  the  use  of  arsenic,  quinine,  tuberculin, 
and  the  X-rays. 

Treatment. — Fresh  air,  good  diet,  and  abstention  from  mental  worry  and 
care  are  the  important  general  indications.  The  indicatio  morii  can  not  be 
met.  There  are  certain  rem'cdies  which  have  an  influence  upon  the  disease. 
Of  these,  arsenic,  given  in  large  doses,  is  the  best.  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
improvement  under  its  use.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  curious  remissions 
in  the  disease,  as  mentioned  above,  which  render  therapeutic  deductions  very 
fallacious. 

Quinine  may  be  given  in  cases  with  a  malarial  history.  Iron  may  be 
of  value  in  some  cases,  as  may  also  inhalations  of  oxygen.  Treatment  with 
the  X-rays  should  be  tried.  Some  observers  have  reported  very  good  results. 
Personally,  I  have  not  seen  any  very  striking  permanent  improvement. 

Excision  of  the  leuktemic  spleen  has  been  performed  43  times,  with  5 
recoveries  (J.  C.  Warren). 


m.    HODOKIN'S  DISEASE 

Definition. — A  disease  characterized  by  enlargement  of  the  lymph-glands 
with  progressive  anaemia  and  a  fatal  termination. 

Anatomically  there  is  an  increase  in  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  glands, 
proliferation  of  the  endothelial  cells,  formation  of  mononuclear  and  multi- 
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nuclear  giant  cells,  the  presence  of  eoeiDophiles,  and  thickening  of  the  iibrous 
reticulum. 

Hiitary. — In  1832  Hodgkin  recorded  a  series  of  cases  of  enlargement  of 
the  lymphatic  glanda  and  spleen.  From  the  motley  group  that  Hodgkin  de- 
Ecribed,  Wilks  picked  out  the  disease  and  called  it  anamia  lymphatica.  Other 
nameB  that  have  been  given  to  it  are  adenie  by  Trousseau,  pseudo-leukiemia 
by  Cohnheim,  and  generalized  lymphadeiwnta. 

Etiology. — A  widely  spread  disease  in  Europe  and  America,  a  majority  of 
the  cases  occur  in  young  adults,  and  more  frequently  in  males  than  in  fe- 
males. Twins  and  sisters  have  been  known  to  be  attacked.  The  cause  is  un- 
known. Certain  features  suggest  an  acute  infection:  the  rapid  course  of 
flome  cases,  the  association  with  local  irritation  in  the  mouth  and  tonsils,  the 
frequency  with  which  the  disease  starts  in  the  cervical  glands,  the  gradual 
extension  from  one  gland  group  to  another,  and  the  recurring  exacerbations 
of  fever.  Various  organisms  have  been  described,  but  nothing  definite  has 
been  determined.  Possibly  the  disease  is  a  spirillosis — in  favor  of  which  are 
the  presence  of  eosinophilia,  so  characteristic  of  infection  with  animal  para- 
sites, the  presence  of  eosinophilic  cells  in  the  glands,  and  the  influence  of 
arsenic  on  the  disease.  Sternberg  suggested  that  the  disease  was  a  special 
form  of  tuberculosis;  but  the  histological  changes  in  the  glands  are  quite 
characteristic,  tubercle  bacilli  are  not  present  in  uncomplicated  cases,  the 
tuberculin  test  may  be  negative,  and  when  ]»resent  the  tuberculosis  appears 
to  be  a  terminal  infection. 

Morbid  Anatomy, — The  superficial  lymph  glands  are  found  most  exten- 
sively  involved,  and  from  the  cervical  groups  they  forip  continuous  chains 
uniting  the  mediastinal  and  axillary  glands.  The  masses  may  pass  beneath 
the  pectoral  muscles  and  even  beneath  the  scapula.  Of  the  internal  glanda, 
those  of  the  thorax  are  most  often  affected,  and  the  tracheal  and  bronchial 
groups  may  form  large  masses.  The  trachea  and  the  aorta  with  its  branches 
may  be  completely  surrounded ;  the  veins  may  he  compressed,  rarely  the  aorta 
itself.  The  masses  perforate  the  sternum  and  invade  the  lung  deeply.  The 
retroperitoneal  glands  may  form  a  continuous  chain  from  the  diaphragm  to 
the  inguinal  canals.  They  may  compress  the  ureters,  the  lumbar  and  sacral 
nerves,  and  the  iliac  veins.  They  may  adhere  to  the  broad  ligament  and  the 
uterus  and  simulate  fibroids.  At  an  early  stage  the  glands  are  soft  and  elas- 
tic ;  later  they  may  become  firm  and  hard.  Fusion  of  contiguous  glands  does 
not  often  occur,  and  they  tend  to  remain  discrete,  even  after  attaining  a  large 
size.  The  capsule  may  be  infiltrated,  and  adjacent  tissues  invaded.  On  sec- 
tion the  gland  presents  a  grayish  white  semi-translucent  appearance,  broken 
by  intersecting  strands  of  fibrous  tissue;  there  is  no  caseation  or  necrosis 
unless  a  secondarj-  infection  has  occurred. 

The  spleen  is  enlarged  in  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases;  in  young  children  the 
enlargement  may  be  great,  but  the  organ  rarely  reaches  the  size  of  the  spleen 
in  ordinary  leukiemia.  In  more  than  half  of  the  cases  lymphoid  growths  are 
present. 

The  marrow  of  the  long  bones  may  be  converted  into  a  rich  lymphoid 
tissue.  The  Ij-mphatic  structures  of  the  tonsillar  ring  and  of  the  intestines 
may  show  marked  hyperplasia.  The  liver  is  often  enlarged,  and  may  present 
scattered  nodular  tumors,  which  may  also  occur  in  the  kidneys. 
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Histology. — The  studies  of  Andrewes  and  of  Dorothy  Eeed  show  a  very 
characteristic  microscopic  picture — proliferation  of  the  endothelial  and  reticu- 
lar celts,  with  the  formation  of  lymphoid  cells  of  uniform  size  and  shapo, 
and  characteristic  giant  cells,  the  so-called  lymphadenoma  cells,  containin;^ 
four  or  more  nuclei.  Eosinophilea  are  always  present,  and  proliferation  of 
the  stroma  leads  to  fibrosis  of  the  gland.  The  difference  between  the  soft 
and  hard  forms  depends  largely  upon  the  stage  of  the  disease.  When  tubercu- 
losis occurs  as  a  secondary  infection  the  two  processes  may  be  readily  distin- 
guished in  sections  of  the  gland. 

SymptomB. — A  tonsillitis  may  precede  the  onset.  Enlargement  of  the 
cervical  glands  is  usually  an  initial  symptom;  it  is  rare  to  find  other  super- 
ficial groups  or  the  deeper  glands  attacked  first.  Months  or  even  several  years 
may  elapse  before  the  glands  in  the  axillae  and  groin  become  involved.  Dur- 
ing what  may  be  called  the  first  stage  the  patient's  general  condition  is  good; 
then  aniemia  comes  on,  not  marked  at  first,  but  usually  progressive.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  spleen  is  enlarged,  but  it  never  reaches  the  dimension 
of  the  leukemic  organ.  There  may  be  very  little  pain  until  the  internal 
glands  become  involved.  With  swelling  of  the  mediastinal  glands  there  are 
cough,  dyspncca,  and  often  intense  cyanosis,  with  all  the  signs  of  intra- 
thoracic tumor.  There  may  be  moderate  fever.  Bronzing  of  the  skin  may 
occur,  apart  altogether  from  the  use  of  arsenic.  Pruritis  may  be  a  very  de- 
pressing symptom,  and  boils  and  ectliymatous  blebs  may  occur.  The  leuco- 
cytes show  no  characteristic  changes.  There  may  be  a  moderate  eosinophilia 
and,  as  the  anjemia  progresses,  nucleated  red  corpuscles  appear,  and  toward 
the  end  there  are  instances  of  a  great  increase  in  the  lymphocytes.  As  the 
disease  progresses  there  is  marked  emaciation  with  great  asthenia,  and  some- 
times anasarca.  This  represents  the  common  clinical  course,  but  there  are 
many  variations,  among  which  the  following  are  the  most  common: 

(a)  An  ACUTE  fokm  has  been  described.  I  saw  a  remarkable  case  begin- 
ning, like  so  many  cases  of  lymphatic  leukaemia,  with  angina,  in  which  the 
whole  course  was  less  than  ten  weeks,  Ziegler  mentions  two  cases  of  death 
within  a  month. 

(6)  Localized  Forsi. — The  enlargement  may  be  localized  to  certain 
groups,  those  in  the  neck,  the  groin,  the  retroperitoneum,  or  the  thorax.  Some 
of  these  cases  present  groat  difficulty  in  diagnosis,  particularly  when  there 
are  febrile  paroxysms  with  very  slight  involvement  of  the  external  groups. 
The  disease  may  be  confined  to  one  region  for  a  year  or  more  before  there  is 
any  extension.  The  localized  mediastinal  group  often  presents  a  very  re- 
markable picture— pressure  signs,  pain,  orthopnoea — and,  unless  there  are 
other  groups  involved,  or  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  it  may  be  impossible  to 
make  the  diagnosis  during  life. 

(c)  With  Relapsing  Pyrexia. — To  this  remarkable  type  Pel  and  af- 
terward Ebstein  called  attention.  MacXalty  has  recently  made  a  Tery  care- 
ful study  of  this  syndrome,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  met  with  in 
the  practice  of  medicine.  The  relapsing  pyrexia  may  occur  in  cases  with  in- 
volvement of  the  internal  glands  alone,  or,  more  frequently,  with  a  gener::! 
involvement  of  all  the  groups.  "Following  on  a  period  of  low  pyrexia,  or  <  f 
normal  or  subnormal  temperature,  there  is  a  steady  rise  occupying  two  or 
four  days  to  a  maximum,  which  may  reach  105°.    For  about  three  days  the 
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temperature  remains  at  a  high  level,  and  then  there  is  a  gradual  fall  by  lyais 
occupj-ing  about  three  days,  and  the  temperature  then  becomes  sub-normal" 
{JfacXalty).  An  afebrile  period  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks  then  occurs,  to 
be  followed  by  another  bout  of  fever.  This  may  be  repeated  for  many  months. 
In  one  of  my  cases  the  pyrexia  lasted  for  accurately  fourteen  days  for  many 
successive  paroxysms.  During  the  fever  the  glands  swell  and  may  become 
hct  and  tender.  This  febrile  type  may  occur  in  connection  with  involvement 
of  the  internal  glanda  alone.  In  one  patient  whose  cervical  glands  had  been 
thoroughly  removed  there  were  typical  Pel-Ebstein  paroxysms,  and  we  could 
tind  no  enlarged  glands,  internal  or  external. 

(d)  Latent  Type. — In  his  recent  monograph  Ziegler  has  called  attention 
to  the  importance  of  this  form,  in  which  aofemia,  fever,  and  constitutional 
symptoms  may  be  present  with  enlargement  of  the  internal  glands.  One  of 
mi'  early  caaee  was  of  this  type — a  very  stout  man,  in  whom  the  retroperi- 
toneal glands  alone  were  involved,  Symmers  has  reported  an  instance  in 
which  the  glands  and  the  hilus  of  the  liver  were  attacked. 

(e)  Splekomegalic  Form. — Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  present  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  of  Hodgkin'a  disease.  Whether  or  not  there  is  a 
type  involving  the  spleen  alone  without  the  lymph  glands  is  still  a  question. 
Formerly,  under  the  name  pseudo-leukiemia  of  Cohnheim,  many  cases  of 
simple  enlargement  of  the  spleen  with  or  without  amemia  were  spoken  of  as 
pseudo-leukamia  splenica.  It  ia  not  improbable  that  the  disease  may  originate 
in  the  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  spleen,  and  several  cases  have  been  reported  of 
late  years  by  Ziegler,  Symmers,  Warrington,  and  others.  It  must  be  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  such  cases  clinically  from  the  early  stages  of  Banti's 


(/)  Lastly,  a  lympiiadexia  ossium  has  been  described — cases  in  which 
there  have  been  multiple  bone  timiots  of  the  bone  marrow  and  of  the  perios- 
teum with  enlargement  of  the  glands  and  spleen.  IIow  far  these  should  be 
grouped  with  Hodgkin's  disease  seems  to  me  very  doubtful. 

Diagnoiii. — (a)  Tubercl'losis.^ — There  are  both  acute  and  chronic  forma 
of  general  tuberculous  adenitis  (already  described),  but  they  do  not  often 
present  difficulty  in  diagnosis.  In  the  case  of  enlargement  of  the  glands  on 
one  side  of  the  neck  beginning  in  a  young  person,  it  is  often  not  at  all  easy 
to  determine  whether  the  discaae  is  tuberculosis  or  beginning  Hodgkin's  dis- 
ease- Two  points  should  be  decided.  First,  under  cocaine  one  of  the  small 
glands  of  the  affected  side  should  be  excised  and  the  structure  carefully 
studied.  The  histological  changes  differ  markedly  in  Hodgkin's  disease  from 
those  in  tuberculosis.  Secondly,  tuberculin  should  be  used  if  the  patient  is 
afebrile.  In  early  tuberculosis  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  the  reaction  is 
prompt  and  decisive.  In  the  later  stages,  when  many  groups  of  glands  are 
involved  and  the  cachexia  is  well  advanced,  the  tuberculin  reaction  may  be 
present  in  Hodgkin's  disease-  but  even  then  the  histological  changes  are  dis- 
tinctive. Other  points  to  he  noted  are  the  tendency  in  the  tuberculous  adenitis 
to  coalescence  of  the  glands,  adhesion  to  the  skin,  with  suppuration,  etc.,  and 
the  liability  to  tuberciiloi^is  of  the  lung  or  pleura. 

(b)  Leuk^mia.^As  a  rule,  the  blood  examination  gives  the  diagnosis  at 
a  glance,  as  Hodgkin's  disease  presents  only  a  slight  lencocytosis.  A  dif- 
ficulty ariaes  only  in  those  rare  instances  o£  leukfcmia,  usually  the  acute  lym- 
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phatie  form,  in  which  the  leucoej-tes  gradually  decrease  or  in  which  the  num- 
her  for  a  time  may  become  normal.  Histologically  there  are  striking  differ- 
ences between  the  structure  of  the  glands  in  the  two  conditions. 

(c)  LTMPiio-SARCOMA.^Clinically  the  cases  may  resemble  Hodgkin's  dis- 
ease very  closely,  and  in  the  literature  the  two  diseases  have  hern  confounded. 
The  glands,  as  a  rule,  form  larger  masses,  the  capsules  are  involved,  and 
adjacent  strneturcs  are  attacked,  but  this  may  be  the  case  in  Hodgkin's  dis- 
ease. Pressure  signs  in  the  chest  and  abdomen  are  much  more  common  in 
lympho-sareoma.  But  the  easiest  and  most  satisfactory  mode  of  diagnosis  is 
examination  of  sections  of  a  gland,  as  the  stmeture  is  very  different  from 
that  seen  in  Hodgkin's  disease.  The  blood  condition,  the  type  of  fever,  etc., 
need  a  more  earefnl  study  in  this  group  of  cases. 

Course. — There  are  acute  cases  in  which  the  enlargements  spread  rapidly 
and  death  follows  in  a  few  months.  As  a  rule,  the  disease  lasts  for  two  or 
three  years.  Bemarkable  periods  of  quiescence  may  occur,  in  which  the 
glands  diminish  in  size,  the  fever  disappears,  and  the  general  condition  im- 
proves. Even  a  large  group  of  glands  may  almost  completely  disappear,  or 
a  tumor  mass  on  one  side  of  the  neck  may  subside  while  the  inguinal  glands 
are  enlarging.  Usually  a  cachexia  with  anemia  and  swelling  of  the  feet  pre- 
cedes death.  A  fatal  event  may  occur  early  from  great  enlargement  of  the 
mediastinal  glands. 

Treatment. — When  the  glands  are  email  and  limited  to  one  side  of  the 
neck,  operation  should  be  advised;  even  when  both  sides  of  the  neck  are  in- 
volved, if  there  are  no  signs  of  mediastinal  growth,  operation  is  justifiable. 
The  course  of  the  disease  may  be  delayed,  even  if  cure  does  not  follow. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  X-rays  may  do  good  in  selected  cases.  Cer- 
tainly the  glands  have  been  reduced  in  size,  but  I  know  of  no  case  in  which 
complete  cure  has  been  reported.  Local  treatment  of  the  glands  seems  to  do 
but  little  good. 

Arsenic  is  the  only  drug  which  has  a  positive  value  in  the  disease.  In 
some  cases  the  effects  on  the  glands  are  striking.  It  may  be  given  in  the  form 
of  Fowler's  solution  in  increasing  doses.  Recoveries  have  been  reported  ( ?). 
Ill  effects  from  the  larger  doses  are  rare.  Peripheral  neuritis  followed  the 
use  of  3  iv,  5j,  TIV  xviij  during  a  period  of  less  than  three  months.  Phosphorus 
is  recommended  by  Gowers  and  Broadbent,  and  may  be  tried  if  arsenic  is 
not  well  borne.  Quinine,  iron,  and  cod-liver  oil  are  useful  as  tonics.  For 
the  pressure  pains  morphia  should  be  given. 

IV.    PTTBPUBA 

Strictly  speaking,  purpura  is  a  symptom,  not  a  disease;  but  under  this 
term  are  conveniently  arranged  a  number  of  affections  characterized  by  ex- 
travasations of  the  blood  into  the  skin.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
a  satisfactory  classification  can  not  be  made.  W.  Koch  groups  all  forms,. in- 
cluding hsemophilia,  under  the  designation  hcsmorrkagic  diathesis,  believing 
that  intermediate  forms  link  the  mild  purpura  simplex  and  the  most  intense 
purpura  hemorrhagica.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  and  an  analysis 
of  my  cases,  see  Pratt's  article  in  my  "System  of  Medicine,"  Vol.  IV. 

The  purpuric  spots  vary  from  1  to  3  or  4  mm.  in  diameter,    ^\^len  small 
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and  piD-poiDt-like  they  are  called  petechia;  when  large,  they  are  known  as 
eechymosee.  At  first  bright  red  in  color,  they  heconie  darker,  and  gradually 
fade  to  brownish  stains.    They  do  not  disappear  on  preBsure. 

In  some  forms  of  purpura  the  coagulation  time  of  the  blood  is  retarded 
to  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  in  hEeraophilia  it  has  been  delayed  to  fifty 
minufCB. 

The  following  is  a  provisional  grouping  of  the  cases: 

Symptomatic  Fnrpars. —  (a)  Infectious. — In  pya;mia,  septictemia,  and 
malignant  endocarditis  (particularly  in  the  last  affection)  ecchymoses  may 
be  very  abundant.  In  typhus  fever  the  raah  is  always  purpuric.  Measles, 
scarlft  fuver.  and  more  particularly  small-pox  and  cerebro-spinal  fever,  have 
each  a  variety  characterized  by  an  extensive  purpuric  rash. 

(6)  Toxic. — The  virus  of  snakes  produces  extravasation  of  blood  with 
great  rapidity — a  condition  which  has  been  very  carefully  studied  by  Weir 
Slitchell-  Certain  medicines,  particularly  copaiba,  quinine,  belladonna,  mer- 
cury, ergot,  and  tJie  iodides  occasionally,  are  followed  by  a  petechial  rash. 
Purpura  may  follow  the  use  of  comparatively  small  doses  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. A  fatal  event  may  be  caused  by  a  small  amount,  as  in  a  case  reported 
by  Stephen  Mackenzie  of  a  child  which  died  after  a  dose  of  2^^  grains.  An 
erythema  may  precede  the  hiemorrhage.  It  is  not  always  a  simple  purpura, 
but  may  be  an  acute  febrile  eruption  of  great  intensity.  Workers  with  ben- 
zol, which  is  used  as  a  solvent  for  rubber,  may  be  attacked  with  severe  pur- 
pura. Cases  such  as  those  reported  by  Selling  have  been  in  connection  with 
the  coating  of  tin  cans,  while  the  Swedish  cases  occurred  in  connection  with 
the  manufacture  of  bicycle  tires.  Under  this  division,  too,  comes  the  purpura 
80  often  associated  with  jaundice. 

(c)  Cachectic. — Cnder  this  heading  are  best  described  the  instances  of 
purpura  which  occur  in  the  constitutional  disturbance  of  cancer,  tuberculo- 
sis, Hodgkin's  disease.  Bright's  disease,  scurvy,  and  in  the  debility  of  old  age. 
In  these  cases  the  spots  are  usually  confined  to  the  extremities.  They  may  be 
very  abundant  on  the  lower  limbs  and  about  the  wrists  and  hands.  This 
constitutes,  probably,  the  commonest  variety  of  the  disease,  and  many  exam- 
ples of  it  can  be  seen  in  the  wards  of  any  large  hospital. 

{d)  NEunoTic. — One  variety  is  met  with  in  cases  of  organic  disease.  It 
is  the  so-called  myelopathic  purpura,  which  is  seen  occasionally  in  locomotor 
ataxia,  particularly  following  attacks  of  the  lightning  pains  and,  as  a  rule, 
involving  the  area  of  the  skin  in  which  the  pains  have  been  most  intense. 
Cases  have  been  met  with  also  in  acute  myelitis  and  in  transverse  myelitic, 
and  occasionally  in  severe  neuralgia.  Another  form  is  the  remarkable  hys- 
terical condition  in  which  stigmata,  or  bleeding  points,  appear  upon  the  skin. 

(e)  Mechakical. — This  variety  is  most  frequently  seen  in  venous  stasis 
of  any  form,  as  in  the  paroxysms  of  whooping  cough  and  in  epilepsy  and 
about  tight  bandages. 

Arthritic  Purpura. — This  form  is  characterized  by  involvement  of  the 
joints.  It  is  usually  known,  therefore,  as  rheumatic,  though  in  reality  the 
evidence  upon  which  this  view  is  based  is  not  conclusive.  Of  200  cases  of 
purpura  analyzed  by  Stephen  Mackenzie,  61  had  a  history  of  rheumatism. 
Per  the  present  it  seems  more  satisfactory  to  use  the  designation  arthritic 
Three  groups  of  cases  may  be  recognized : 
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(a)  PoBPCRA  Simplex. — A  mild  form,  often  known  as  purpura  simplex, 
seen  most  commonly  in  children,  in  whom,  with  or  without  articular  pain, 
a  crop  of  purpuric  spots  appears  upon  the  legs,  less  commonly  upon  the  trunk 
and  arms.  As  pointed  out  by  Graves,  this  form  is  not  infrequently  associated 
with  diarriioea.  The  disease  is  seldom  severe.  There  may  be  loss  of  appetite, 
and  slight  anEemia.  Fever  is  not,  as  a  rule,  present,  and  the  patients  get  well 
in  a  week  or  t«n  days.  TJsuaHy  regarded  as  rheumatic,  and  certainly  asso- 
ciated, in  some  instances,  with  undoubted  rheumatic  manifestations,  yet  in  a 
majority  of  the  patients  the  arthritis  is  slighter  than  in  the  ordinary  rheuma- 
tism of  children,  and  no  other  manifestations  are  present. 

(6)  PuHPDRA  (Peliobis)  BiiEUMATiCA  {SchonUin's  Disease). — This  re- 
markable affection  is  characterized  by  multiple  arthritis  and  an  eruption 
which  varies  greatly  in  character,  sometimes  purpuric,  more  commonly  asao- 
ciated  with  urticaria  or  with  erythema  cxudativum.  The  disease  is  most 
common  in  males  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty.  It  not  infrequently 
sets  in  with  sore  throat,  a  fever  from  101"  to  103°,  and  articular  pains.  Tlie 
rash,  which  makes  its  appearance  first  on  the  legs  or  about  the  affected  joints, 
may  be  a  simple  purpura  or  may  show  ordinary  urticarial  wheals.  In  other 
iuiitances  there  are  nodular  infiltrations,  not  to  be  distinguished  from  eryth- 
ema nodosum.  The  combination  of  wheals  and  purpura,  the  purpura  arlt- 
carts,  is  very  distinctive.  Much  more  rarely  vesication  is  met  with,  the  so- 
called  pemphigoid  purpura.  The  amount  of  (edema  is  variable;  occasionally 
it  is  excessive.  These  are  the  cases  which  have  been  described  as  febrile  pur- 
puric cedetna.  The  temperature  range,  in  mild  cases,  is  not  high,  but  may 
reach  103°  or  103°  P. 

The  urine  is  sometimes  reduced  in  amount  and  may  be  albuminous.  The 
joint  affections  are  usually  slight,  though  associated  with  much  pain,  par- 
ticularly as  the  rash  comes  out.  Belapses  may  occur  and  the  disease  may 
return  at  the  same  time  for  several  years  in  succession. 

The  diagnosis  of  Schonlein's  disease  offers  no  difliculty.  The  association 
of  multiple  arthritis  with  purpura  and  urticaria  is  very  characteristic. 

Schonlein's  peliosis  is  thought  by  most  writers  to  be  of  rheumatic  origin, 
and  certainly  many  of  the  cases  have  the  characters  of  ordinary  rheumatic 
fever,  plus  purpura.  By  many,  however,  it  is  regarded  as  a  special  affection, 
of  which  the  arthritis  is  a  manifestation  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  in 
hiemophilia  and  in  scurvy.  The  frequency  with  which  sore  throat  precedes 
the  attack,  and  the  occasional  occurrence  of  endocarditis  or  pericarditis,  are 
certainly  very  BUggestive  of  true  rheumatism. 

The  cases  usiially  do  well,  and  a  fatal  event  is  extremely  rare.  The  throat 
sjTnptoms  may  persist  and  give  trouble.  In  two  instances  I  have  seen  necrosis 
and  sloughing  of  a  portion  of  the  uvula. 

Visceral  Lesions  in  Purpura. — In  any  form  of  purpura,  in  the  eri-- 
themas,  and  in  urticaria  visceral  lesions  may  occur,  (a)  Gastro-intcstina! 
crises,  pain,  vomiting,  melsena,  and  diarrhea.  The  attacks  have  often  been 
mistaken  for  appendicitis  or  for  intussiisception,  and  at  operation  the  con- 
dition has  been  found  to  be  an  acute  sero-htemorrhagic  infiltration  of  a  lim- 
ited area  of  the  stomach  or  bowel.  Identical  attacks  occur  in  angio-neurotic 
a?dema.  These  crises  may  occur  for  years  in  children  before  an  outbreak  of 
purpura  or  urticaria  gives  a  clue  to  their  nature.     (6)  Enlargement  of  the 
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spleen  is  usually  prpeent  in  these  cases,  (c)  Albuminuria  and  acute  nephritis 
may  occur  and  form  the  most  serious  complication,  of  which  seven  cases  in 
my  series  died  {Am.  J.  Med.  Sciences,  Jan.,  1904).  The  combination  of 
purpura  with  colic  is  usually  spoken  of  aa  Henoch's  purpura. 
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Chabt  XIX.— The  Rapiuitt    with  Whicb   Anamta  i 

OBBHAQICA,   AND  THE  GRADUAL  RECOVERY. 


I   PURPUBA    HjtX- 


Fnrpora  Hemorrhagica. — Under  this  heading  may  be  considered  cases  of 
verj'  eevere  purpura  with  hjemorrhagca  from  the  mucous  membranes.  The 
affection,  known  as  the  morbus  viaculosus  of  Werlhof,  is  most  commonly  met 
with  in  young  and  delicate  individuals,  particularly  in  girls;  hut  the  disease 
may  attack  adults  in  full  vigor.  After  a  few  days  of  weakness  and  debility, 
purpuric  spots  appear  on  the  skin  and  rapidly  increase  in  number  and  size. 
Bleeding  from  the  mucous  surfaces  sets  in,  and  the  epistaxia,  hematuria,  and 
hfemoptysis  may  cause  profound  anemia.  Death  may  take  place  from  loss  of 
blood,  or  from  hsraorrhage  into  the  brain.  Slight  fever  usually  accompanies 
the  disease.  In  favorable  cases  the  aifection  terminates  in  from  ten  days  to 
two  weeks.  There  are  instances  of  purpura  hseraorrhagica  of  great  malignan- 
cy, which  may  prove  fatal  within  twenty-four  hours — purpura  fulminans. 
This  form  la  most  commonly  met  with  in  children,  and  is  characterized 
chiefly  by  cutaneous  haemorrhages,  and  death  may  occur  before  any  bleeding 
takes  place  from  the  mucous  membranes. 
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In  the  diagnosis  of  purpura  hsMnorrhagica  it  is  important  to  exclude 
scurvy,  which  may  be  done  by  the  consideration  of  the  previous  health,  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  disease  occurs,  and  by  the  absence  of  gwelliog 
of  the  gums.  The  malignant  forms  of  the  fevers,  particularly  small-pox  and 
measles,  are  distinguished  by  the  prodromes  and  the  higher  temperature. 

Treatment. — In  symptomatic  purpura  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  occurs,  and  loeasiires  should  be  employed  to  increase 
the  strength  and  to  restore  a  normal  blood  condition.  Tonics,  good  food,  and 
fresh  air  meet  these  indications.  In  the  simple  purpura  of  children,  or  that 
associated  with  alight  articular  trouble,  arsenic  in  full  doses  should  be  given. 
No  good  is  obtained  from  the  small  doses,  hut  the  Fowler's  solution  should  be 
pushed  freely  until  physiological  effects  are  obtained.  In  peliosis  rheumatics 
the  sodium  salicylate  may  be  given,  hot  with  discretion.  I  confess  not  to 
have  seen  any  special  control  of  the  hferaorrhages  by  this  remedy. 

Aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  ergot,  turpentine,  acetate  of  lead,  or  tannic  and 
gallic  acids  may  be  given,  and  in  some  instances  they  seem  to  check  the 
bleeding.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  perhaps  the  best  remedy,  in  10  or  IS-minim 
(1  c.  c.)  doses  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  calcium  salts,  preferably  the 
lactate,  may  be  given  in  doses  of  15  grains  (1  gm.)  three  or  four  times  a  day 
for  a  few  days,  to  increase  the  coagulability  of  the  blood.  In  bleeding  from 
the  mouth,  gums,  and  nose  the  inhalation  of  carbon  dioxide,  irrigations  with 
2-per-cent.  gelatin  solution,  and  adrenalin  should  be  tried.  The  last  remedy 
has  often  acted  promptly.  The  treatment  of  the  severe  forms  is  the  same  as 
that  given  in  Iwmophilia. 

H.a;MOBRHAGrC   DISEASES   OP  THE   NEW-BOBN 

SypMlia  Hemorrhapca  Meonatornm. — The  child  may  be  bom  healthy, 
or  there  may  be  signs  of  haemorrhage  at  birth.  Then  in  a  few  days  there 
are  extensive  cutaDcous  extravasations  and  bleeding  from  the  mucous  sur- 
faces and  from  the  navel.  The  child  may  become  deeply  jaundiced.  The 
post  mortem  shows  numerous  extravasations  in  the  internal  organs  and  exten- 
sive syphilitic  changes  in  the  liver  and  other  organs. 

Epidemic  Hfemogloblnnria  {Winckel's  Disease). — H»moglobiiiuiia  in  the 
new-born,  which  occasionally  occurs  in  epidemic  form  in  lying-in  institu- 
tions, is  a  very  fatal  affection,  which  sets  in  usually  about  the  fourth  day 
after  birth.  The  child  becomes  jaundiced,  and  there  are  marked  gastro-in- 
testinal  ajTnptoms,  with  fever,  jaundice,  rapid  respiration,  and  sometimes 
cyanosis.  The  urine  contains  albumin  and  blood  coloring  matter — raetli»mo- 
globin.  The  disease  has  to  be  distinguished  from  the  simple  icterus  neona- 
torum, with  which  there  may  sometimes  be  blood  or  blood  coloring  matter 
in  the  urine.  The  post  mortem  shows  an  absence  of  any  septic  condition  of 
the  umbilical  vessels,  but  the  spleen  is  swollen,  and  there  are  punctiform 
hfemorrhages  in  different  parts.  Some  cases  liave  shown  in  a  marked  degree 
acute  fatty  degeneration  of  the  internal  organs — the  so-called  Buhl's  disease. 

KorbiiB  Haculoins  Neonatomm. — Apart  from  the  common  visceral  hiem- 
orrhagcs.  the  result  of  injuries  at  birth,  bleeding  from  one  or  more  of  the 
surfaces  is  a  not  uncommon  event  in  the  new-born,  particularly  in  hospital 
practice.     Forty-five  cases  occurred  in  6,700  deliveries  (C.  W.  Townsend). 
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The  bleediDg  may  be  from  the  navel  alone,  but  more  commonly  it  is  general. 
Of  Townsend's  50  cases,  in  30  the-blood  came  from  the  bowels  (melana  neo- 
natorum), in  li  from  the  stomach,  in  14  from  the  mouth,  in  12  from  the 
nose,  in  18  from  the  navel,  in  3  from  the  navel  alone.  The  bleeding  begins 
within  the  first  week,  but  in  rare  instances  is  delayed  to  the  second  or  third. 
Thirty-one  of  the  cases  died  and  19  recovered.  The  disease  is  usually  of  brief 
duration,  death  occurring  in  from  one  to  seven  days.  The  temperature  is 
often  elevated.  The  nature  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  As  a  rule,  nothing 
abnormal  is  found  post  mortem.  The  general  and  not  local  nature  of  the 
affection,  its  self  limited  character,  the  presence  of  fever,  and  the  greater 
prevalence  of  the  disease  in  hospitals  suggest  an  infectious  origin  (Town- 
eend).  The  bleediug  may  be  associated  with  intense  hematogenous  jaundice. 
Not  every  case  of  bleeding  from  the  stomach  or  bowels  belongs  in  this  cate- 
gory. Ulcers  of  the  cesophagus,  stcmach,  and  duodenum  have  been  found  in 
the  new-born  dead  of  melana  neonatorum.  The  child  may  draw  the  blood 
from  the  breast  and  subsequently  vomit  it. 

V.    HAMOPHUIA 

Definition. — A  disease  characterized  by  excessive  and  chronic  liability  to 
immoderate  hemorrhage.  The  liability  is  hereditary,  and  is  confined  to  the 
male  sex  (Bulloch  and  Fildes). 

Eirtory. — The  origin  of  our  knowled<re  of  tliis  remarkable  condition  dates 
from  1803,  when  John  C.  Otto,  n  Philadelphia  physician,  published  "an  ac- 
count of  an  hiemorrhagic  disposition  occurring  in  certain  families";  and  he 
first  used  the  word  "bleeder,"  The  works  of  Grandidier  and  of  Wickham 
Legg  give  full  clinical  details,  and  the  monograph  of  Bulloch  and.  Fildes 
(Dulau  &  Co.,  London,  1911)  presents  in  extraordinary  detail  every  aspect 
of  the  disease. 

Biitrihntioa. — A  majority  of  the  cases  have  been  reported  from  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  States.  Jews  are  supposed  to  be  more  prone 
than  others  to  the  disease,  but  tliis  Bulloch  doubts,  and  he  discredits  the  negro 
cases. 

Sex, — Bulloch  and  Fildes  claim  to  have  established  by  their  researches 
the  fact  of  immunity  in  females,  denying  the  authenticity  of  all  the  published 
oases  (19).  "In  none  of  the  families  of  bleeders  ...  do  we  find  any  un- 
equivocal evidence  of  abnormality  in  the  women,  that  is  to  say,  any  abnormal- 
ity beyond  what  might  be  expected  in  any  collection  of  females  taken  at 
random." 

iNirEBiTAxcE. — Otto  pointed  out  in  his  original  paper  that  while  the  fe- 
males do  not  themselves  bleed  they  alone  transmit  the  tendency.  Of  171 
recorded  instances  of  transmission,  IGO  conform  to  the  "law  of  Xasse"  that 
the  disease  is  transmitted  by  the  unaffected  female — "the  conductor"  (Bul- 
loch and  Fildes).  They  explain  the  11  exceptions,  and  conclude  that  the 
disease  is  not  capable  of  being  propagated  through  a  male.  Instances  of 
haemophilia  without  demonstrable  inlicritance  are  very  rare. 

Fatholo^. — Recent  stiidifs  point  to  disturbance  in  the  fibrin  forming 
factors  as  the  essential  feature  of  the  disease.  Almroth  Wright  showed  that 
the  coagulation  time  in  hiemophilics  was  much  delayed,  and  the  recent  ob- 
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eervationE  of  Addie  in  13  cases  have  shown  that  the  delay  may  be  as  much 
as  40  to  60  minutes.  According  to  the  development  of  Buchanan  and 
Schmidt's  views  the  factors  in  coagulation  are  fibrinogen,  prothrombin, 
thrombokinase,  and  caicinm,  and  by  the  interaction  of  the  last  three  thrombin 
is  produced,  which,  acting  on  the  fibrinogen,  precipitates  fibrin.  Set  free 
when  a  wound  takes  place,  the  thrombokinase  present  in  the  tissues  in  the 
presence  of  calcium  rapidly  forma  a  new  body— thrombin,  Sahli,  whose 
studies  on  hseniophilia  have  been  most  important  and  interesting,  believes  that 
there  is  an  anomaly  of  the  cellular  elements  of  the  blood,  and  of  certain  other 
cells,  especially  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  so  that  the  thrombokinase  is  not 
produced.  Morowitz  believes  that  thrombokinase  is  derived  from  the  Icuco- 
ej^tes  or  from  the  platelets.  .  One  of  the  difficulties  in  explaining  the  bleeding 
in  hiemophilia  is  the  fact  that  the  hemorrhage  continues  in  spite  of  the  pres- 
ence of  clots  in  and  about  the  wound.  Addis  believes  that  a  higher  amount 
of  thrombokinase  is  required  to  produce  rapid  clotting  in  hiemophilic  than 
in  normal  blood.  In  a  wound,  coagulation  may  occur  only  io  those  parts,  as 
at  the  side,  where  the  concentration  of  this  material  is  highest;  but  the  clot 
itself  prevents  the  addition  of  further  quantities  of  the  thromtrakinase  from 
the  tissues,  and  when  the  quantity  of  thrombin  set  free  from  the  primary  clot 
is  insufficient  completely  to  coagulate  the  blood  in  the  centre  of  the  wound, 
the  bleeding  may  continue  indefinitely, 

Symptoma. — "The  cardinal  symptoms  are  three  in  number  ...  an  tw- 
heriied  tendency  in  males  to  bleed"  (Bulloch  and  Fildes).  A  trifling  in- 
jury, of  no  moment  in  a  normal  person,  determines  a  hemorrhage,  which 
has  no  tendency  to  stop,  but  the  blood  trickles  or  oozes  until  death  follows 
or  there  is  spontaneous  arrest.  The  bleeding  may  be  external,  internal,  or 
into  joints,  A  majority  of  the  attacks  may  be  traced  to  trauma  but  spontane- 
ouB  bleeding  may  occur.  The  liability  is  first  noticed  in  children  and  pei^ 
gists  to  adult  life,  gradually  diminishing  and  eventually  disappearing.  Tooth 
extraction  is  a  very  common  cause.  Epistaxis  is  a  frequent  occurrence, 
heading  the  list  in  Grandidier's  series  of  334  cases.  Other  localities  were: 
mouth  43,  stomach  15,  bowels  3f!,  urethra  16,  lungs  17,  and  a  few  instances 
of  bleeding  from  the  tongue,  finger-tips,  tear  papilla,  eyelids,  external  ear, 
vulva,  navel,  and  scrotum.  Trivial  operations,  as  circumcision,  have  been 
followed  by  fatal  hfemorrhage. 

Heemarthrosis  and  periarticular  bleedings  are  common.  The  knee  is  most 
commonly  attacked,  and  the  affection  has  been  mistaken  for  tuberculosis. 
Eonig  distinguishes  three  stages — hiemarthrosis,  panarthritis,  and  deformity. 

IKRgnoBia.^Karl  Pearson's  new  iatro-mathematical  school  of  medicine 
has  done  good  work  in  making  the  profession  more  careful  about  its  fact*, 
as  well  as  its  figures.  Bulloch's  monograph  should  be  read  by  all  who  value 
accuracy  of  observation  and  of  investigation.  Forms  of  bleeding  are  so  com- 
mon that  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  construct  a  pedigree  showing  an  inherited 
"hfemorrhagic  diathesis."  It  is  essential  for  the  diagnosis  that  the  individual 
should  have  been  more  or  less  subject  to  bleeding  from  various  parts  through- 
out his  life.  "Xo  solitary  htemorrhage,  however  inexplicable,  should,  in  our 
opinion,  be  regarded  as  hemophilia;  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  individual 
has  been  repeatedly  attacked,  if  not  from  birth,  from  infancy"  (Bulloch  and 
Fildes). 
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Treatment. — Recent  work  of  a  moet  encouraging  character  indicates  that 
injections  of  serum  or  of  defibrinated  blood,  or  direct  transfusion  have  remark- 
able effects  in  these  severe  heemorrhagic  cases,  particularly  in  hieinophilia. 
The  method  has  been  introduced  by  Weil,  who  recommends  the  subcutaneous 
injection  of  30  c.c.  of  fresh  human  or  animal  semm  or  the  intravenous  in- 
jection of  15  c.c.  Tlie  method  has  been  succeseful  in  the  htemorrhagic  dis- 
eaees  of  the  new-bom,  injecting  subcutaneouHly  10  c.  c,  and  giving  as  much 
as  100  or  even  200  c. c.  in  four  or  five  days  (Moss).  The  serum  may  be  ap- 
plied locally  to  the  bleeding  spot  in  luemophilia.  Cure  has  followed  the  use 
of  the  anti-diphtheritic  serum.  Injection  of  deiibrinated  blood  has  been 
successful  in  several  cases,  and  meleena  neonatorum  has  been  cured  by  direct 
transfusion.  Lambert's  case  is  remarkable,  as  the  haemorrhage  had  been 
going  on  for  three  days  and  the  child  was  dying.  In  the  severer  cases  the 
direct  transfusion  should  be  tried  and  the  technique  is  not  now  a  matter  of 
difficnltj. 

VI.    ESYTHmHIA 

{Vaquez'  Disease,  Polt/cythtBmta  Vera) 

Definition. — A  disease  characterized  by  a  persistent  increase  of  the  red 
blood-corpuscles,  a  condition  of  plethora,  splenomegaly,  and  at  times  cyanosis. 
Cases  were  reported  by  Rendu  and  Widal,  Vaquez,  Cabot,  McKeen,  Saundbv 
and  Russell,  and  since  1903,  when  I  tried  to  put  the  disease  on  a  firm  clinical 
basis,  great  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the  condition. 

Pathology. — We  see  polycythemia  as  a  secondary  condition  in  high  alti- 
tudes, and  in  Btaais  of  the  blood  in  congenital  heart  disease,  and  in  emphysema 
of  the  lungs.  The  high  altitude  hyperglobulisra  is  compensatory  to  lack  of 
oxygen  in  the  air,  and  there  is  an  increased  activity  of  the  bone  marrow.  In 
erythraemia  proper  this  same  increased  activity  of  the  bone  marrow  is  pres- 
ent, and  the  disease  is  regarded  as  a  primary  lesion  of  the  erythroblastic  tis- 
sues of  the  bone  marrow,  just  as  leukeemia  is  an  affection  of  the  leucoblastic 
elements.  There  is  also  an  increased  viscosity  of  the  blood  which  favors  the 
stasis  and  capillary  engorgement. 

Symptonu. — The  three  cardinal  features  are  a  change  in  the  appearance 
of  the  patient,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  hyperglobulism.  The  super- 
ficial blood  vessels,  capillaries,  and- veins  look  full,  so  that  the  skin  is  always 
congested,  in  warm  weather  of  a  brick  red  color,  in  cold  weather  cyanosed. 
The  engorgement  of  the  face  may  be  extreme,  extending  to  the  conjunctivse, 
and  in  the  cold  the  cyanosis  of  the  face  and  hands  may  be  as  marked  as  any 
that  is  ever  seen.  There  is  often,  too,  a  remarkable  vasomotor  instability, 
e.  g.,  the  hand  becoming  deeply  engorged  when  held  down,  and  rapidly  anemic 
when  held  up. 

The  spleen  is  usually  enlarged,  but  not  to  the  great  extent  of  leukeemia. 
It  may  vary  in  size  from  time  to  time.    It  is  hard,  firm,  and  painless. 

The  total  bulk  of  blood  is  enormously  increased,  and  the  ratio  of  cor- 
puscles to  plasma  is  high.  The  polyc>ihfemia  ranges  from  7  to  12  or  even 
13  millions  of  red  corpuscles  per  c.  mm.  As  a  rule,  they  are  normal  in  ap- 
pearance and  shape;  nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles  may  be  present,  the  ha> 
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moglobin  ranging  from  130  to  160  per  ceDt.,  but  the  color  index  is  relatively 
low.  Moderate  lencocytosis  is  the  rule  without  any  characteristic  differential 
change;  a  few  myelocytes  may  be  present.     The  specific  gravity  is  high. 

Of  other  symptoms  the  most  common  are  headache,  flushing,  and  giddi- 
ness. Constipation  is  common,  and  albuminuria  is  usually  present.  The 
blood  pressure  is  high;  occasionally  there  may  be  htemorrhagee  into  the  skin 
and  from  the  mucous  membranes.  Kecurring  ascites,  probably  in  association 
with  splenic  tumor,  was  present  in  two  of  my  cases. 

Morris  has  reported  a  couple  of  cases  with  the  general  appearance  of  the 
disease  and  with  slight  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  but  without  polycythremia. 
Geisbock  has  described  a  variety,  polyci/tkcBmia  kypertonica,  with  increased 
tension,  arterio-Bclerosis,  and  nephritie, 

Siagfnoais. — The  triad  of  features  above  referred  to  are  sufiicient  in  the 
absence  of  congenital  heait  disease,  emphysema,  and  forms  of  cyanosis  asso- 
ciated with  poisoning  by  coal  tar  products.  In  a  few  rare  cases  the  poly- 
cytbaamia  has  been  associated  with  tuberculosis  of  the  spleen. 

Pn^oaii. — The  prognosis  is  bad  for  cure,  but  the  condition  may  persist 
for  years  with  reasonably  good  health.  Cardiac  failure,  hsemotrhage,  and 
recurring  ascites  have  been  the  usual  modes  of  death. 

Treatment. — When  there  is  much  fnllnesB  of  the  head  and  vertigo,  re- 
peated bleedings  have  given  relief.  Inhalations  of  oxygen  may  be  tried  when 
the  cyanosis  is  extreme.  Saline  purges  and  low  diet  are  also  helpful.  The 
X-rays  have  done  no  good  in  my  cases.    Splenectomy  should  not  be  performed. 


Vn    ENTESOaENOUS  OTANOSIS 

(MethfBtnoglobinamia  and  Sulpkamoglobincemia) 

Seflnition. — A  form  of  permanent  cyanosis  due  to  changes  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  hsemoglobin  of  the  blood. 

Etiology. — It  has  long  been  known  that  with  the  use  of  certain  drugs 
changes  were  induced  in  the  heemoglobin.  In  poisoning  by  potassium  chlorate 
methamoglobingemia  occurs  often  with  an  active  hemolysis.  Carbon  monox- 
ide, Bulphnretted  hydrogen,  the  coal-tar  products,  acetanilide,  phenacetin, 
Bulphonal,  and  trional  may  cause  a  chronic  cyanosis,  Stokvis  brought  for- 
ward evidence  to  show  that  certain  cases'of  chronic  cyanosis  are  associated 
with  intestinal  disturbances,  and  he  gives  this  form  the  name  "enterog- 
enous." Some  of  the  forms  are  associated  with  meths^moglobinemia,  others 
with  sulphemoglobinsemia.  In  a  doubtfnl  case,  with  absence  of  lesions  of 
the  heart  or  lungs,  a  spectroscopic  examination  of  the  blood  will  determine 
if  the  cyanosis  is  of  this  nature,  and  which  of  the  two  derivatives  of  haemo- 
globin is  causing  it. 

There  have  been  some  15  or  20  cases  now  on  record  of  both  forms  (see 
Garrod,  Allbutt  and  Rolleston's  System). 

Hethnmi^lobineiiiia. — Several  of  the  patients  have  had  chronic  diarrhoea, 
in  two  associated  with  parasites.  In  Stokvis'  case  there  was  clubbing  of  the 
fingers  without  any  recognizable  cause.  Gibson  and  Douglas  obtained  from 
the  blood  of  their  pati^t  a  pure  culture  of  a  colcoi  organism  and  suggested 
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the  name  "Mierobic  cyanosis."  In  connection  with  this  observation  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  mcthsemoglobinfemia  has  been  met  with  in  Winckel's  dis- 
eaee,  in  one  case  of  which  the  etaphylococcus  has  been  isolated  from  the  blood. 
But  a  still  more  striking  confirmation  is  Boycott's  discovery  of  an  infective 
methBemoglobinjemia  in  rats,  caused  by  Gaertner's  bacillus,  which  gives  a  re- 
markable bluish  tint  to  the  skin  of  white  rats,  i 

SalpbemoglobinKiuia. — The  appearance  of  the  patients  is  very  much  the 
same.  They  look  very  badly,  even  death-like,  but  feel  comfortable,  and  there 
is  DO  shortness  of  breath.  The  absence  of  symptoms  at  once  suggests  a  drug 
habit  as  a  cause,  but  the  history  is  negative.  In  the  case  reported  by  Wood 
Clarke,  the  first  in  this  country,  the  cultures  were  negative.  Intestinal  dis- 
turbances have  been  present  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  Garrod  suggests  that 
it  is  a  chronic  poisoning  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  possibly  absorbed  from  the 
intestines. 
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SECTION  IX 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM 

A.    DISEASES   OP   THE    PERICARDIUM 

L    PEBIOABDITZS 

Pericarditis  is  the  result  of  infective  processes,  primary  or  secondaiy,  or 
arises  by  extension  of  jnflamniatioii  from  contiguous  organs. 

Etiology, — Phimart,  Bo-called  idiopathic,  inflammation  is  rare;  but  it  has 
been  met  with  in  children  without  any  evidence  of  rheumatism  or  of  any  local 
or  general  disease.    Certain  of  the  cases  are  tuberculous. 

Pericarditis  from  injury  usually  comes  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon  in 
connection  with  the  primary  wound.  The  trauma  may-  be  from  within,  due 
to -the  passage  of  a  foreign  body — a  needle,  a  pin,  or  a  bone — through  the 
cesophagus — a  variety  exceedingly  common  in  cows  and  horses, 

Secondahy:  (a)  Occurs  most  frequently  in  connection  with  rheumatic 
fever.  The  percentage  given  by  different  authors  ranges  from  thirty  to  sev- 
enty. In  our  330  cases  of  rheumatic  fever  (Johns  Hopkins  Hospital)  peri- 
carditis occurred  in  twenty — practically  6  per  cent.  The  articular  trouble  may 
be  slight  or,  indeed,  the  disease  may  be  associated  with  acute  tonsillitis  in 
rheumatic  Bubjects.  Certain  of  the  so-called  idiopathic  eases  have  their  origin 
in  an  acute  tonsillitis.  The  pericarditis  may  precede  the  arthritis.  (6)  In 
septic  processes;  in  the  acute  necrosis  of  bone  and  in  puerperal  fever  it  is  not 
uncommon,  (c)  In  tuberculosis,  in  which  the  disease  may  be  primary  or  part 
of  a  general  involvement  of  the  serous  sacs  or  associated  witfi  extensive  pul- 
monary disease,  (d)  In  the  fevers.  Xot  infrequent  after  scarlatina,  it  is  rare 
in  measles,  small-pox,  typhoid  fever,  and  diphtheria.  In  pneumonia  it  is  not 
uncommon,  occurring  in  31  among  6C5  in  my  clinic  (J.  A.  Chatard).  In  184 
post  mortems  there  were  29  instances  of  pericarditis.  It  is  most  frequent  in 
double  pneumonia,  and  in  our  series  with  disease  of  the  right  side,  if  only 
one  lung  was  involved.  Pericarditis  sometimes  complicates  chorea;  it  was 
present  in  19  of  73  autopsies  which  I  collected;  in  only  8  of  these  waa  arthri- 
tis present,  (e)  Terminal  pericarditis.  In  gout,  in  chronic  Bright's  disease 
— pericardite  hrightiqve  of  the  French — in  arterio-sclerosis,  in  scurvy,  in 
diabetes,  and  in  chronic  illness  of  all  sorts  a  latent  pericarditis  is  common 
and  is  usually  overlooked. 

{f)  By  Extension. — In  pleuro-pneumonia  it  forms  a  serious  complication, 

and  was  present  in  5  cases  of  100  post  mortems.     It  is  most  often  met  with 

in  the  pleuro-pneumonia  of  children  and  of  alcoholics.     With  simple  pleurisy 

it  is  rare.    In  ulcerative  endocarditis,  purulent  myocarditis,  and  in  aneurism 
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of  the  aorta  pericarditis  is  occasionally  found.  It  may  also  follow  extension 
of  the  disease  from  the  mediastinal  glands,  the  ribs,  sternum,  vertebne,  and 
even  from  the  abdominal  viscera. 

The  ordinary  pus  cocci,  the  pneuniococcus,  and  the  tul>ercle  bacillus  are 
the  chief  organisms  met  with  in  acute  pericarditis. 

Pericarditis  occurs  at  all  ages.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  the  fetus. 
In  the  new-born  it  may  result  from  septic  infection  through  the  navel. 
Throughout  childhood  the  incidence  of  rheumatic  fever  and  scarlet  fever 
makes  it  a  frequent  affection,  whereas  late  in  life  it  is  most  often  associated 
with  tuberculosis.  Briefs  disease,  and  gout.  Males  are  somewhat  more 
frequently  attacked  than  females.  The  so-called  epidemics  of  pericarditis 
have  been  outbreaks  of  pneumonia  with  this  as  a  frequent  complication. 

ACUTE   PIBEINOTJS   PEBICARDITIS 

This,  the  most  common  and  benign  form,  is  distingiiished  by  the  small 
amount  of  exudate  which  coats  the  surface  in  a  thin  layer. 

It  may  be  partial  or  general.  In  the  mildest  grades  the  membrane  looks 
lustreless  and  roughened,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  thin  fibrinous  sheeting, 
which  can  he  lifted  with  the  knife,  showing  beneath  an  injected  or  ecchymotic 
serosa.  As  the  fibrinous  sheeting  increases  in  tliickness  the  constant  move- 
ment of  the  adjacent  surfaces  gives  to  it  sometimes  a  ridge-like,  at  others  a 
honeycombed  appearance.  With  more  abundant  fibrinous  exudation  the 
membranes  present  an  appearance  resembling  buttered  surfaces  which  have 
been  drawn  apart.  The  fibrin  is  in  long  shreda,  and  the  heart  presents  a 
curiously  shaggy  appearance — the  hairy  heart  of  old  writers,  cor  villosum. 

In  mild  grades  the  subjacent  muscle  looks  normal,  but  in  the  more  pro- 
longed and  severe  cases  there  is  myocarditis,  and  for  2  or  3  mm.  beneath  the 
visceral  layer  the  muscle  presents  a  pale,  turbid  appearance.  Many  of  these 
acute  cases  are  tuberculous  and  the  granulations  are  easily  overlooked  in  a 
superficial  examination. 

There  is  usually  a  slight  amount  of  fluid  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  fibrin, 
but  there  may  be  very  thick  exudate  without  much  serous  effusion. 

Symptoms. — Unless  sought  for  there  may  be  no  objective  signs,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  often  overlooked,  and  in  hospitals  the  disease  is  relatively 
more  common  in  the  post  mortem  room  than  in  the  wards 

Pain  is  a  variable  symptom,  not  usually  intense,  and  in  this  form  rarely 
excited  by  pressure.  It  is  more  marked  in  the  early  stage,  and  may  he 
referred  either  to  the  praecordia  or  to  the  region  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage. 
Instances  are  recorded  of  pain  of  an  aggravated  and  most  distressing  character 
resembling  angina.  Fever  is  usually  present,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
say  how  much  depends  upon  the  primary  disease,  and  how  much  upon  the 
pericarditis.  It  Js  as  a  rule  not  high,  rarely  exceeding  103.5°  F.  In  rheu- 
matic cases  hyperpyrexia  has  been  observed. 

Physical  Signs. — Innpedion  is  negative;  palpation  may  reveal  the  pres- 
ence of  a  distinct  fremitus  caused  by  the  rubbing  of  the  roughened  pericardial 
surfaces.  This  is  usually  best,  marked  over  the  right  ventricle.  It  is  not 
alwaj-e  to  be  felt,  even  when  the  friction  sound  on  auscultation  is  loud  and 
dear.     Atiscidtation:    The  friction  sound,  due  to  the  movement  of  the  peri- 
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cardial  Biirfaccs  njMsn  each  other,  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  of  physical 
signs..  It  is  double,  corresponding  to  the  systole  and  diastole;  but  the  syn- 
chronism with  the  heart  sounds  is  not  accurate,  and  the  to  and  fro  murmur 
usually  outlasts  the  time  occupied  hy  the  first  and  second  sound.  In  rare 
instances  the  friction  is  single ;  more  frequently  it  appears  to  be  triple  in  char- 
acter— a  sort  of  canter  rhythm.  The  sounds  have  a  peculiar  rubbing,  gratiii;: 
quality,  characteristic  when  once  recognized,  and  rarely  simulated  by  endo- 
cardial murmurs.  Sometimes  instead  of  grating  there  is  a  creaking  quality — 
the  bruit  de  cuir  neuf — the  new  leather  murmur  of  the  French.  The  (xri- 
cardial  friction  appears  superficial,  very  close  to  the  ear,  and  is  usually  inten- 
sified by  pressure  with  the  stethoscope.  It  is  best  heard  over  the  right  ven- 
tricle, the  part  of  the  heart  which  is  most  closely  in  contact  with  the  fron) 
of  the  chest — that  is,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  interspaces  and  adjacent  portion.-; 
of  the  sternum.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  friction  is  most  marked  :i! 
the  base,  over  the  aorta,  and  at  the  superior  reflection  of  the  pericardiu;::. 
Occasionally  it  is  best  heard  at  the  apex.  It  may  be  limited  to  a  very  mirrt'i-- 
'  area,  or  it  may  be  transmitted  up  and  down  the  sternum.  There  are,  how- 
ever, no  definite  lines  of  transmission  as  in  endocardial  murmurs.  An  i:::- 
portant  point  is  the  variability  of  the  sounds,  both  in  position  and  qualit-  : 
they  may  he  heard  at  one  visit  and  not  at  another.  The  maximum  of  in 
tensity  will  be  found  to  vary  with  position.  Friction  may  be  present  with  a 
thin,  almost  imperceptible,  layer  of  exudate;  on  the  other  hand  it  may  not  lie 
present  with  a  thick,  buttery  layer.  The  rub  may  be  entirely  obscured  by 
the  loud  bronchial  rfiles  iii  pneumonia,  in  which  disease  pericarditis  is  not 
recognized  clinically  in  more  than  half  the  cases,  only  13  in  31  cases  in  my 
series. 

Siagnosit. — There  is  rarely  any  difRculty  in  determining  the  presence  of 
a  dry  pericarditis,  for  the  friction  sounds  are  distinctive.  The  double  murmur 
of  aortic  incompetency  may  simulate  closely  the  to  and  fro  pericardial  rub. 
I  recall  several  instances  in  which  this  mistake  was  made.  The  constant  char- 
acter of  the  aortic  murmur,  the  direction  of  transmission,  the  phenomena  in 
the  arteries,  and  the  associated  conditions  of  the  disease  should  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  this  error. 

Pleuro-perifardial  friction  is  very  common,  and  may  be  associated  with 
end o-peri carditis,  particularly  in  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  It  is  frequent, 
too,  in  tuberculosis.  It  is  best  heard  over  the  left  border' of  the  heart,  and  i;* 
much  affected  by  the  respiratory  movement.  Holding  the  breath  or  taking 
a  deep  inspiration  may  annihilate  it.  The  rhythm  is  not  the  simple  to  and 
fro  diastolic  and  systolic,  but  the  respiratory  rhythm  is  superadded,  usually 
intensifyiDg  the  murmur  during  expiration  and  lessening  it  on  inspiration. 
In  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  there  are  instances  in  which,  with  the  friction, 
a  loud  systolic  click  is  heani,  due  to  the  compression  of  a  thin  layer  of  lun;; 
and  the  expulsion  of  a  bubble  of  air  from  a  small  softening  focus  or  from  a 
bronchuB. 

And,  lastly,  it  is  not  very  uncommon,  in  the  region  of  the  apex  l>ent,  to 
hear  a  series  of  fine  crepitant  sounds,  systolic  in  time,  often  very  distinct, 
suggestive  of  pericardial  adhesions,  hut  heard  ton  fn-queutly  for  this  cause. 

Course  and  Termination.— SI m|de  filirinons  jHTicanlitis  never  kills,  but  it 
occurs  so  often  in  connection  with  serious  affections  that  we  have  frequent 
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opporhmities  to  see  all  stages  of  its  progress.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
inflammation  subsides  and  the  thin  fibrinous  laminie  gradually  becDme  con- 
verted into  connective  tissue,  which  unites  the  pericardial  leaves  firmly  to- 
gether. A  very  thin  layer  may  "clear"  without  leaving  adhesions.  In  other 
instancee  the  inflammation  progresses,  with  increase  of  the  exudation,  and  the 
condition  is  changed  from  a  "dry"  to  a  "moist"  pericarditie,  or  the  pericarditis 
with  effusion. 

In  a  few  instances — probably  always  tuberculous — the  simple  plastic  peri- 
carditis becomes  chronic,  and  great  thickening  of  both  visceral  and  parietal 
layers  is  gradually  induced. 

PEBICABDITI8   WITH    EFFUSION 

Etiology. — Commonly  a  direct  sequence  of  the  dry  or  plastic  pericarditis, 
of  which  it  is  sometimes  called  the  second  stage,  this  form  is  found  most 
frequently  in  association  with  rheumatic  fever,  tuberculosis,  and  septicieiaia, 
and  seta  in  usually  with  the  syrapfoms  above  described,  namely,  pnecordial 
pain,  with  slight  fever  or  a  distinct  chill. 

In  children  the  disease  may,  like  pleurisy,  come  on  without  local  symp- 
toms, and,  after  a  week  or  two  of  failing  health,  slight  fever,  shortness  of 
breath,  and  increasing  pallor,  the  physician  may  find,  to  his  astonishment, 
signs  of  most  extensive  pericardial  effusion.  These  latent  cases  are  often 
tuberculous.  W.  Ewart  has  called  special  attention  to  latent  and  ephemeral 
pericardial  effusions,  which  he  thinks  are  often  of  short  duration  and  of 
moderate  size,  with  an  absence  of  the  painful  features  of  pericarditis, 

Horbid  Anatomy. — The  effusion  may  .be  sero-fibrinoua,  hsemorrhagic,  or 
purulent.  The  amount  varies  from  200  to  300  c.  c,  to  2  litres.  In  the  cases  of 
eero-fibrinous  exudation  the  pericardial  membranes  are  covered  with  thick, 
creamy  fibrin,  which  may  be  in  ridges  or  honeycombed,  or  may  present  long, 
villous  extensions.  The  parietal  layer  may  he  several  millimetres  in  thickness 
and  may  form  a  firm,  leathery  membrane.  The  hsemorrhagic  exudation  is 
usually  associated  with  tuberculous,  or  with  cancerous  pericarditis,  or  with 
the  disease  in  the  aged.  The  lymph  is  less  abundant,  but  both  surfaces  are 
injected  and  often  show  numerous  hjemorrhages.  Thick,  curdy  masses  of 
lymph  are  usually  found  in  the  dependent  part  of  the  sac.  In  many  cases  the 
effusion  is  really  scro-purulent,  a  thin,  turbid  exudation  containing  floccnli  of 
fibrin. 

The  pericardial  layers  are  greatly  thickened  and  covered  with  fibrin. 
When  the  fluid  is  pus,  they  present  a  grayish,  rough,  granular  surface.  Some- 
times there  are  distinct  erosions  on  the  visceral  membrane.  The  heart  muscle 
in  these  cases  becomes  involved  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  and,  oa  section,  the 
tissue,  for  a  depth  of  from  2  to  3  mm.,  is  pale  and  turbid,  and  shows  evidence 
of  fatty  and  granular  change.  Endocarditis  coexists  frequently,  but  rarely 
results  from  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  through  the  wall  of  the  heart. 

Symptoms. — Even  with  copious  effusion  the  onset  and  course  may  be  so 
insidious  that  no  suspicion  of  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  is  aroused. 

As  in  the  simple  pericarditis,  pain  may  be  present,  either  sharp  and  stab- 
bing or  as  a  sense  of  distress  and  discomfort  in  the  cardiac  region.  It  is  more 
frequent  with  effusion  than  in  the  plastic  form.    Pressure  at  the  lower  end  of 
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the  eternum  usually  aggravates  it.  Dyspnoea  is  a  common  and  important 
symptom,  one  whicti,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  excites  suspicion  of  grave 
disorder  and  leads  to  careful  examination  of  heart  and  lungs.  The  patient  is 
restless,  lies  upon  the  left  side  or,  as  the  effusion  increases,  sits  up  in  bed. 
Associated  with  the  dyspncea  is  in  many  cases  a  peculiarly  dusky,  anxious 
countenance.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  small,  sometimea  irregular,  and  may  present 
the  characters  known  as  pulsus  paradoxus,  in  which  during  each  inspiratioD 
the  pulse  beat  becomes  very  weak  or  is  lost.  These  symptoms  are  due,  in  great 
part,  to  the  direct  mechanical  effect  of  the  fluid  within  the  pericardium  which 
embarrasses  the  heart's  action.  Other  pressure  effects  are  distention  of  the 
veins  of  the  neck,  dysjihagia,  which  may  be  a  marked  symptom,  and  irritative 
cough  from  coinjiression  of  the  trachea.  Aphonia  is  not  uncommon,  owing 
to  compression  or  irritation  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  as  it  winds  round  the 
aorta.  In  masgive  effusion  the  pericardial  sac  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the 
antero-lateral  region  of  the  left  side  and  the  condition  has  frequently  been 
mistaken  for  pleurisy.  Even  in  moderate  grades  the  left  lung  is  somewhat 
compressed,  an  additional  element  in  the  production  of  the  dyspnoea. 

Great  restlessness,  insomnia,  and  in  the  later  stages  low  delirium  and  coma 
are  symptoms  in  the  more  severe  cases.  Delirium  and  marked  cerebral  symp- 
toms are  associated  with  the  hyperpyrexia  of  rheumatic  cases,  but  apart  from 
the  ordinary  delirium  there  may  be  peculiar  mental  symptoms.  The  patient 
may  become  melancholic  and  show  suicidal  tendencies.  In  other  cases  the 
condition  resembles  closely  delirium  tremens.  Sibson,  who  has  specially  de- 
scribed this  condition,  states  that  the  majority  of  such  cases  recover.  Chorea 
may  also  occur,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Bright.  Epilepsy  is  a  rare  complica- 
tion which  has  occurred  during  paracentesis. 

Physical  Sions. — Inspection. — In  children  the  prsecordia  bulges  and 
with  copious  exudation  the  antero-lateral  region  of  the  left  chest  becomes 
enlarged.  A  wavy  impulse  may  he  seen  in  the  third  and  fourth  interspaces,  or 
there  may  be  no  impulse  visible.  The  intercostal  spaces  bulge  somewhat  and 
there  may  be  marked  oedema  of  the  wall.  The  epigastrium  may  be  more 
prominent.  Perforation  externally  through  a  apace  is  very  rare.  Owing  to 
the  compression  of  the  lung,  the  expansion  of  the  left  side  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished. The  diaphragm  and  left  lobe  of  the  liver  may  be  puahed  down  and 
may  produce  a  distinct  prominence  in  the  epigastric  region. 

Palpation. — A  gradual  diminution  and  final  obliteration  of  the  cardiac 
impulse  is  a  striking  feature  in  progressive  effusion.  The  position  of  the 
apex  beat  is  not  constant.  In  large  effusions  it  is  usually  not  felt.  In  children 
as  the  fluid  collecta  the  pulsation  may  be  best  seen  in  the  fourth  space,  but 
this  may  not  be  the  apex  itself.  The  pericardial  friction  may  lessen  with 
the  effusion,  though  it  often  persists  at  the  base  when  no  longer  palpable 
over  the  right  ventricle,  or  may  be  felt  in  the  erect  and  not  in  the  recumbent 
posture.    Fluctuation  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  detected. 

Percvssion  gives  most  important  indications.  The  gradual  distention  of 
the  pericardial  sac  pushes  aside  the  margins  of  the  lungs  so  that  a  large  area 
comes  in  contact  with  the  chest  wall  and  gives  a  greatly  increased  percussion 
dulncsa.  The  form  of  this  dulncss  is  irregularly  pear-shaped;  the  base  or 
broad  surface  directed  downward  and  the  stem  or  apex  directed  upward 
toward  the  manubrium.     There  is  a  disproportionate  extension  of  dulness 
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upward  and  to  the  right,  with  dulneas  in  the  right  fifth  Interspace  extending 
one  or  two  inches  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  (Rotch's  sign).  The  dulnesa 
may  extend  to  the  left  beyond  the  apex  beat.  There  may  be  marked  diffcr- 
entes  in  the  area  of  flatness  in  the  erect  and  recumbent  postures.  In  large 
fffusiona  there  may  be  impaired  resonance  in  the  left  axilla,  and  Bamberger 
called  attention  to  an  area  of  dulness  near  the  angle  of  the  scapula  with 
bronchial  breathing,  which  may  alter  when  the  patient  leans  forward. 

AvscuUation. — The  friction  sound  heard  in  the  early  stages  may  dis- 
appear when  the  effusion  is  copious,  but  often  persists  at  the  base  or  at  the 
limited  area  of  the  apex.  It  may  be  audible  in  the  erect  and  not  in  the  recum- 
bent posture.  With  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  the  friction  returns.  One  of 
the  most  important  signs  is  the  gradual  weakening  of  the  heart  sminds,  which 
with  the  increase  in  the  effusion  may  become  so  nuiffled  and  indistinct  as  to 
be  scarcely  audible.  The  heart's  action  is  usually  increased  and  tlie  rhythm 
disturbed.  Occasionally  a  systolic  endocardial  murmur  is  heard.  Early  and 
persistent  accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound  may  be  present. 

Important  accessory  signs  in  large  effusion  are  due  to  pressure  on  the  left 
Inng.  The  antero-lateral  margin  of  the  lower  lobe  is  pushed  aside  an<l  in 
some  instances  compressed,  so  that  percussion  in  the  axillary  region,  in  and 
juet  below  the  transverse  nipple  line,  gives  a  modified  percussion  note,  usually 
a  flat  tympany.  Variations  in  the  position  of  the  patient  may  change  mate- 
rially this  modified  percussion  area,  over  which  on  auscultation  there  is  either 
feeble  or  tubular  breathing. 

Conru. — Cases  vary  extremely  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  effusion 
takes  place.  In  every  instance,  when  a  pericardial  friction  murmur  has  been 
detected,  the  practitioner  should-  first  outline  with  care — using  the  aniline 
pencil — the  upper  and  lateral  limits  of  cardiac  dulness,  secondly  mark  the 
position  of  the  apex  beat,  and  thirdly  note  the  intensity  of  the  heart  sounds. 
In  many  instances  the  exudation  is  slight  in  amount,  reaches  a  maximum 
within  forty-eight  hours,  and  then  gradually  subsides.  In  other  instances 
the  accumulation  is  more  gradual  and  progressive,  increasing  for  several 
weeks.  To  such  cases  the  term  chronic  has  been  applied.  The  rapidity  with 
which  a  sero-fibrinous  effusion  may  be  absorbed  is  surprising.  The  possibility 
of  the  absorption  of  a  purulent  exudate  is  shown  by  the  cases  in  which  the 
pericardium  contains  serai-solid  grayish  masses  in  all  stages  of  calcification. 
With  sero-fibrinous  effusion,  if  moderate  in  amount,  recovery  is  the  rule,  with 
inevitable  union,  however,  of  the  pericardial  layers.  In  some  of  the  septic 
canes  there  is  a  rapid  formation  of  pus  and  a  fatal  result  may  follow  in 
three  or  four  days.  More  commonly,  when  death  occurs  with  large  effusion,  it 
is  not  until  the  second  or  third  week  and  takes  place  by  gradual  asthenia. 

Prognons. — In  the  sero-fibrinous  effusions  the  outlook  is  good,  and  a  large 
majority  of  all  the  rheumatic  cases  recover.  The  purulent  effusions  are,  of 
course,  more  dangerous;  the  septic  eases  are  usually  fatal,  and  recovery  is  rare 
in  the  slow,  insidious  tuberculous  forms. 

DiRgnosia. — Probably  no  serious  disease  is  so  frequently  overlooked  by  the 
practitioner.  Post  mortem  experience  shows  how  often  pericarditis  is  not 
recognized,  or  goes  on  to  resolution  and  adhesion  without  attracting  notice. 
In  a  case  of  rheumatic  fever,  watched  from  the  outset,  with  the  attention 
directed  daily  to  the  heart,  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  diseases  to  diagnose ; 
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but  when  one  is  called  to  a  case  for  the  first  time  and  finds  perhaps  an  in- 
creased area  of  precordial  dulness,  it  is  often  very  hard  to  determine  with 
certainty  whether  or  not  efFusion  is  present. 

The  difficulty  usually  lies  in  diatinguiBhing  between  dilatation  of  the 
heart  and  pericardial  effusion.  Although  the  diifercntial  signs  are  simple 
enough  on  paper,  it  is  notoriously  difficult  in  certain  cases,  particularly  in 
stout  persons,  to  say  which  of  the  conditions  exists.  The  points  which  deserve 
attention  are : 

(a)  The  character  of  the  impulse,  which  in  dilatation,  particularly  in 
thin-chested  peofile,  is  commonly  visible  and  wavy, 

(b)  The  shock  of  the  cardiac  sounds  is  more  distinctly  palpable  in  dila- 
tation. 

(c)  The  area  of  dulness  in  dilatation  rarely  has  a  triangular  form;  nor 
does  it,  except  in  cases  of  mitral  stenosis,  reach  so  high  along  the  left  sternal 
margin  or  so  low  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  interspaces  mthotit  visible  or  palpable 
impuhe.  An  upper  limit  of  dulness  shifting  witli  change  of  position  speaks 
strongly  for  effusion. 

(d)  In  dilatation  the  heart  sounds  are  clearer,  often  sharp,  valvular,  or 
fetal  in  character;  gallop  rhythm  ia  common,  whereas  in  effusion  the  sounds 
are  distant  and  mulled. 

(e)  Rarely  in  dilatation  is  the  distention  sufficient  to  compress  the  lung 
and  produce  the  tympanitic  note  in  the  axillary  region,  or  Hatnoss  behind. 

{/)  The  X-ray  picture  may  be  very  definite,  and  unlike  any  form  of  dila- 
tation or  hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 

The  number  of  excellent  observers  who  have  acknowledged  that  they  hate 
failed  aometimes  to  discriminate  between  these  two  conditions,  and  who  have 
indeed  performed  paracentesis  cordis  instead  of  jiuracentesis  pericardii,  is  per- 
haps the  best  comment  on  the  difficulties. 

Massive  (lYz  *"  2-li1re)  exudations  have  been  confounded  with  a  pleural 
effusion.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the  pericardium  has  been  tapjicd  under 
the  impression  that  the  exudate  was  pleuritic.  The  flat  tympany  in  the  infra- 
Bcapnlar  region,  the  absence  of  well  defined  movable  dulness,  and  the  feeble, 
muffled  sounds  are  indicative  points.  Followed  from  day  to  day  there  is 
rarely  much  difficulty,  but  it  is  different  when  a  patient  seen  for  the  first  time 
presents  a  large  area  of  dulness  in  the  antero-lateral  region  of  the  left  chest. 
and  there  is  no  to  and  fro  pericardial  friction  murmur.  Many  of  tlie  casi's 
have  been  regarded  as  encapsulated  pleural  effusions. 

A  special  difficulty  exists  in  recognizing  the  large  exudate  in  pneumonia. 
The  effusion  may  l>e  very  much  larger  than  the  signs  indicate,  and  the  in- 
volvement of  the  adjacent  lung  and  pleura  is  confusing.  In  at  least  tlirce 
cases  in  our  aeries  we  should  have  tappetl  the  sac;  jKist  mortem  the  eHuxion 
was  more  than  a  litre. 

The  nature  of  the  fluid  can  not  positively  be  determined  without  aspira- 
tion ;  but  a  fairly  accurate  opinion  can  lie  formed  from  the  nature  of  the 
primary  disease  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  In  rheumatic  cases 
the  exudation  is  usually  sero-fibrinous ;  in  septic  and  tulH'rculous  eases  it  is 
often  purulent  from  the  outset;  in  senile,  nephritic,  and  tulwrculous  cases  the 
exudate  may  be  hsemorrhagic. 

n«atment, — The  patient  should  have  absolute  quiet,  mentally  and  bodily. 
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BO  as  to  reduce  to  a  mininium  the  heart's  action.  Drugs  given  for  this  pur- 
pose, Euch  HH  aconite  or  digitalis,  are  of  doubtful  utility.  Local  bloodletting 
by  cupping  or  leeches  is  certainly  advantageous  in  robust  subjects,  particularly 
in  the  cases  of  extension  in  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  ice  bag  is  of  great  value. 
It  may  be  applied  to  the  prEccordia  at  first  for  an  hour  or  more  at  a  time,  and 
then  continuously.  It  reduces  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  and  seems 
to  retard  the  progri'ss  of  an  effusion.  Blisters  are  not  indicated  in  the  early 
stage. 

When  effuaiou  is  present,  the  following  nieasnret)  to  promote  absorption 
may  be  adopted:  Blisters  to  the  prsecordia,  a  practice  not  so  much  in  vogue 
now  as  formerly.  It  is  surprising,  however,  in  some  instances,  how  quickly 
an  effusion  will  subside  on  their  application.  Purges  and  iodide  of  potassium 
are  of  doubtful  utility.  The  diet  should  be  light,  dry,  and  nutritious.  The 
action  of  the  kidneys  may  be  promoted  by  the  infusion  of  digitalis  and  potas- 
sium  acetate. 

With  an  effusion,  so  soon  as  signs  of  serious  impairment  of  the  heart 
occur,  as  indicated  by  dys]ina'a,  Kniall,  rapid  pulse,  dusky,  anxious  coun- 
tenance, paracentcKis,  or  incision  of  the  pericardium,  should  be  performed. 
With  the  sero-fibrinous  exudate,  such  as  commonly  occurs  after  rheumatism, 
aspiration  ts  suflicicut;  but  when  the  exudate  is  purulent,  the  pericardium 
should  be  freely  incised  and  freely  drained.  I'he  puncture  may  be  made  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth  interspace,  in  or  outside  the  nipple  line.  In  large  effusions 
the  pericardium  can  be  readily  reached  without  danger  by  thrusting  the  needle 
upward  and  backward  close  to  the  costal  margin  in  the  left  costo-xiphoid 
angle;  or  the  needle  may  be  introduced  outside  the  left  nipple  line.  The 
results  of  paracentesis  nf  the  pericardium  have  so  far  not  been  satisfactory. 
With  an  earlier  operation  in  many  instances  and  a  more  radical  one  in  others 
— incision  and  free  drainage,  not  aspiration,  when  the  fluid  is  purulent — 
the  percentage  of  recoveries  will  bo  greatly  increased.  Repeated  tapping  may 
be  needed.  One  case  of  tuberculous  effusion,  tapped  three  times,  recovered 
completely  and  was  alive  three  years  afterward. 


CHRONIC    ADHESIVE    PERICABDITffl 
(Adherent  Pericardium,  Indurative  il ediaalinopericarditis) 

The  remote  prognosis  in  )>ericarditis  is  very  variable.  A  large  majority  of 
these  cases  get  well  and  have  no  further  trouble,  but  in  young  persons  serious 
results  sometimes  follow  adhesions  and  thickening  of  the  layers.  As  Sequira 
has  pointed  out,  the  danger  is  here  directly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
dilatation  and  weakening  of  the  pericardium  in  consequence  of  the  inflamma- 
tion. The  loss  of  the  firm  support  afforded  to  the  heart  by  the  rigid  fibrous 
bag  in  which  it  is  inclosed  is  the  important  factor.  There  are  two  groups  of  ' 
cases  of  adherent  pericardium. 

(a)  Simple  adhesion  of  the  peri-  and  epieardial  layers,  a  common  sequence 
of  pericarditis,  met  with  post  mortem  as  an  accidental  lesion.  It  is  not 
necessarily  associated  with  disturbance  in  the  function  of  the  heart,  which  in 
a  large  proportion  of  the  eases  is  neither  dilated  nor  hypcrtrophied. 

{b)  Adherent  pericardium  with  chronic  mediastinitie  and  union  of  thv 
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outer  layer  of  the  pericardium  to  the  pleura  and  to  the  chest  walls.  This 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious  forms  of  cardiac  disease,  particularly  in 
early  life,  and  may  lead  to  an  extreme  grade  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of 
the  hbart.  The  peritoneum  may  be  involved  with  perihepatitis,  cirrhosis,  and 
ascites  (Pick's  disease). 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  adherent  pericardium  are  those  of  hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  later  of  cardiac  insufficiency.  G.  D. 
Head  in  a  careful  study  of  59  cases  divides  them  into  (1)  a  small  silent  group 
with  no  symptoms,  (2)  a  larger  group  with  all  the  features  of  cardiac  disease, 
and  (3)  a  group  comprising  11  cases  in  his  series  in  which  the  features  were 
hepatic.  To  this  last  group  much  attention  has  heen  paid  since  Pick's  descrip- 
tion. The  hepatic  features  dominate  the  picture  and  the  diagnosis  of  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver  is  usually  mnde.  Recurring  ascites  is  the  special  feature.  One  of 
my  patients  was  tapped  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  times.  There  is  chronic 
perit-onitis,  with  great  thickening  of  the  capsule  of  the  liver  and  consequent 
contraction  of  the  organ. 

BiagnoBi8.^-The  following  are  important  points  in  the  diagnosis:  Inspec- 
tion.— A  majority  of  the  signs  of  value  come  under  this  heading,  (a)  The 
pnecordia  is  prominent  and  there  may  be  marked  asymmetry,  owing  to  the 
enormous  enlargement  of  the  heart,  (b)  The  extent  of  the  cardiac  impulse 
is  greatly  increased,  and  may  sometimes  be  seen  from  the  third  to  the  sixth 
interspaces,  and  in  extreme  cases  from  the  right  parasternal  line  to  outside 
the  left  nipple,  (c)  The  character  of  the  cardiac  impulse.  It  is  undulatory, 
wavy,  and  in  the  apex  region  there  is  marked  systolic  retraction,  (d)  Dia- 
phragm phenomena,  Walter  Broadbent  has  called  attention  to  a  very  valuable 
sign  in  adherent  pericardium.  When  the  heart  is  adherent  over  a  large  area 
of  the  diaphragm  there  is  with  each  pulsation  a  systolic  tug,  which  may  be 
communicated  through  the  diaphragm  to  the  points  of  its  attachment  on  the 
wall,  causing  a  visible  retraction.  This  has  long  been  recognized  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  seventh  or  eighth  rib  in  the  left  parasternal  line,  but  Broadbent 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  frequently  best  seen  on  the  left  side 
behind,  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs.  This  is  a  very  valuable  and 
quite  common  sign,  and  may  sometimes  be  very  localized.  One  difficulty  is 
that,  as  A.  W.  Tallant  ha<-  pointed  out,  it  may  occur  in  thin  chested  persons 
with  groat  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  Sir  William  Broadbent  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  tliat  owing  to  the  attachment  of  the  heart  to  the  central  ten- 
don of  the  diaphragm  this  part  docs  not  descend  with-  inspiration,  during 
which  act  there  is  not  the  visible  movement  in  the  epigastrium,  (e)  Dias- 
tolic collapse  of  the  cervical  veins,  the  so-called  Friedreich's  sign.  This  is 
not  of  much  moment. 

Falpation. — The  apex  beat  is  fixed,  and  turning  the  patient  on  the  left 
side  does  not  alter  its  position.  On  placing  the  hand  over  the  heart  there  is 
felt  a  diastolic  shock  or  n'bound,  which  some  have  regarded  ae  the  most  re- 
liable  of  all  signs  of  adherent  jwrieardium. 

I'ercwitiion. — The  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  usually  much  increased.  In 
a  majority  of  instances  there  are  adhesions  between  the  pleura  and  the  peri- 
cardium, and  the  limit  of  cardiac  dulness  above  and  to  the  left  may  be  fised 
and  ia  uninfiueneed  by  deep  inspiration.  This,  too,  is  an  uncertain  sign,  in- 
asmuch as  there  may  be  close  adhesions  between  the  pleura  and  the  peri- 
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cardium  and  l>etw»!ii  the  pleura  and  the  chest  wall,  vrhich  at  the  same  time 
allow  a  very  considerable  degree  of  mobility  to  the  edge  of  the  lung. 

AusaiUation. — The  pheaomena  are  variable  and  uneertain.  In  the  casefl 
in  children  with  a,  history  of  rheumatism  endocarditis  has  usually  been  pres- 
ent. Even  in  the  absence  of  chronic  endocarditis,  when  the  dilatation  reaches 
a  certain  grade,  there  are  murmurs  of  relative  insufficiency,  which,  as  in 
one  case  I  have  recorded,  may  be  present  not  only  at  the  mitral  but  also  at 
the  tricuspid  and  pulmonary  orificee.  Theodore  Fisher  has  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  may  be  a  well-marked  presystolic  murmur  in  connection 
with  adherent  pericardium.  Occasionally  the  layers  of  the  pericardium  are 
united  in  places  by  strong  fibrous  bands,  5-7  mm.  long  by  3-5  mm.  wide. 
In  one  such  case  Drascbe  heard  a  remarkable  whirring,  systolic  murmur  with 
a  twanging  quality. 

The  pulsus,  paradoxus,  in  which  during  inspiration  the  pulse-wave  is 
small  and  feeble,  is  sometimes  present,  but  it  is  not  a  diagnostic  sign  of 
either  simple  pericardial  adhesion  or  of  the  cicatricial  mediasti  no-peri  carditis. 

Cardiolysis,  Brauer's  operation,  has  been  proposed  for  this  condition  and 
has  been  helpful  in  a  few  eases.  Four  or  five  centimetres  of  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  left  ribs  with  a  couple  of  centimetres  of  the  corresponding  cartilages 
are  resected,  by  which  means  the  heart's  action  is  less  embarrassed.  It  is  a 
justifiable  procedure  in  selected  cases — in,  for  example,  a  child  with  a  very 
large,  tumultuously  acting  heart,  with  much  bulging  of  the  chest. 
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Hydropericardiiim. — The  pericardial  sac  contains  post  mortem  a  few  cubic 
centimetres  of  clear,  citron  colored  fluid.  In  connection  with  general  dropsy, 
due  to  kidney  or  heart  disease,  more  commonly  the  former,  the  eiFusion 
may  be  excessive,  adding  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  heart  and  the  lungs, 
particularly  when  the  pleural  cavities  are  the  seat  of  similar  transudation. 
There  are  rare  instances  in  which  effusion  into  the  pericardium  occurs  after 
scarlet  fever  with  few,  if  any,  other  dropsical  symptoms.  Hydropericardium 
IB  frequently  overlooked. 

In  rare  cases  the  serum  has  a  milky  character — chylopericardium. 

Hamopericardiam,— This  condition  is  met  with  in  aneurism  of  the  first 
part  of  the  aorta,  of  the  cardiac  wall,  or  of  the  coronary  arteries,  and  in 
rupture  and  wounds  of  the  heart.  Death  usually  follows  before  there  is  time 
for  the  production  of  symptoms  other  than  those  of  rapid  heart  failure  due  to 
compression.  In  rupture  of  the  heart  the  patient  may  live  for  many  hours 
or  even  days  with  symptoms  of  progressive  heart  failure,  dyspncea,  and  the 
physical  signs  of  efFuaion. 

In  the  pericarditis  of  tuberoulosia,  of  cancer,  of  Bright's  disease,  and  of 
old  people    the  inflammatory  exudate  is  often  blood  stained, 

Fneumopericardinm. — ^This  is  an  excessively  rare  condition,  of  which 
Walter  James  was  able  to  collect  only  38  cases  in  1903.  I  have  met  with  but 
one  instance,  from  rupture  of  a  cancer  of  the  stomach.  Perforation  of  the 
sac  oeenrred  in  all  hut  5,  in  which  the  gas  bacillus  was  the  possible  cause,  as 
in  Nieholl's  ease  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal,  this  organism 
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was  igolatod.  Seven  cusl'S  were  due  to  perforation  of  the  (CBOphagus  and  eight 
to  penetrating  wounds  from  without.  The  physical  signs  are  most  charac- 
teristic. A  tympany  replaces  the  normal  pericardial  flatness.  On  ausculta- 
tion there  is  a  splashing,  gurgling,  churning  sound,  called  hy  the  French 
bruit  de  tnouUn.  This  was  described  in  19  of  the  cases  collected  by  James. 
Of  the  38  cases,  26  died. 

Calcified  Ferioardinm. — This  remarkable  condition  may  follow  pericardi- 
tis, particularly  the  suppurative  and  tuberculous  forme;  occasionally  it  ex- 
tends from  the  calcified  valves.  It  may  be  partial  or  complete.  Of  59  cases 
collected  by  A,  E.  JoneH,  in  38  there  were  no  cardiac  symptoms.  Adherent 
pericardium  was  diagnosed  in  one  case,  Jones's  careful  study  shows  that  the 
condition  is  usually  latent  and  unrecognized. 


B.    DISEASES   OP    THE   HEAET 
I.    FXmCTIONAL  AFrSCTIONS   OF   THE   HEAST 

1.    PALPITATION 

In  health  we  are  unconscious  of  the  action  of  the  heart.  One  of  the  first 
indications  of  debility  or  overwork  is  the  consciousness  of  the  cardiac  pulsa- 
tions, which  may,  however,  be  perfectly  regular  and  orderly.  This  is  not 
palpitation.  The  term  is  properly  limited  to  irregular  or  forcible  action  of 
the  heart  perceptible  to  the  individual.  The  condition  of  extra-systole  de- 
scribed in  the  next  section  is  present  in  many  cases. 

Etiology. — The  expression  "perceptible  to  the  individual"  covers  the  es- 
sential element  in  palpitation  of  the  heart.  The  most  extreme  disturbance 
of  rhythm,  a  condition  even  of  what  is  termed  delirium  cordis,  may  be  unat- 
tended with  subjective  sensations  of  distress,  and  there  may  be  no  conscious- 
ness of  disturbed  action.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  eases  in  which  com- 
plaint ie  made  of  the  most  distressing  palpitation  and  sensations  of  throb- 
bing, in  which  the  physical  examination  reveals  a  regularly  acting  heart,  the 
sensations  being  entirely  subjective.  We  meet  with  this  symptom  in  a  large 
group  of  cases  in  which  there  is  increased  excitability  of  the  nervous  system. 
Palpitation  may  be  a  marked  feature  at  the  time  of  puberty,  at  the  climacteric, 
and  occasionally  during  Hienstruafion,  Jt  is  a  very  common  symptom  in 
hysteria  and  neurasthenia,  particularly  in  the  form  of  the  latter  which  is 
associated  with  dyspepsia.  Emotions,  such  as  fright,  are  common  causes  of 
palpitation.  It  may  occur  as  a  sequence  of  the  acute  fevers.  Females  are 
more  liable  to  the  aJTection  than  males. 

In  a  second  group  the  palpitation  results  from  the  action  upon  the  heart 
of  certain  substances,  such  as  tobacco,  coffee,  tea,  and  alcohol.  And,  lastly, 
palpitation  may  be  associated  with  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  either  of  the 
myocardium  or  of  the  valves.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  a  purely  nervous  phe- 
nomenon— seldom  associated  with  organic  disease — in  which  the  most  violent 
action  and  the  most  extreme  irregularity  may  exist  without  that  subjective 
element  of  consciousness  of  the  disturbance  which  constitutes  the  essential 
feature  of  palpitation. 
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The  irritable  heart  deBcribed  by  Da  Costa,  which  v/sm  so  common  among 
the  young  soldiers  during  the  civil  war,  is  a  neurosis  of  this  kind.  The  chief 
Bymptoma  were  palpitation  with  great  frequency  of  the  pulse  on  exertion,  a 
variable  afnount  of  cardiac  pain,  and  dyspncea.  The  factors  at  work  in  pro- 
ducing this  condition  appeared  to  be  the  mental  excitement,  the  unwonted 
muscular  exertion  aesociated  with  the  drill,  and  diarrhcea.  The  condition  is 
not  infrequent  in  civil  life  among  young  men,  and  when  persistent  it  may 
lead  to  hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 

Symptoms. — In  the  mildest  form,  sueh  as  occurs  during  a  dyspeptic  at- 
tack, there  are  slight  fluttering  of  the  heart  and  a  sense  of  what  patients 
sometimes  call  "goncncBB,"  In  more  severe  attacks  the  heart  beats  violently, 
its  pulsations  against  the  chest  wall  are  visible,  the  rapidity  of  the  action  is 
much  increased,  the  arteries  throb  forcibly,  and  there  is  a  sense  of  great  dis- 
tress. In  some  instances  the  heart's  action  is  not  at  all  quickened.  The  most 
striking  cases  are  in  neurasthenic  women,  in  whom  the  mere  entrance  of  a 
person  into  the  room  may  cause  the  moat  violent  action  of  the  heart  and 
throbbing  of  the  jieripheral  arteries.  The  pulse  may  be  rapidly  increased 
until  it  reaches  ITiO  or  ICO.  A  diffuse  flushing  of  the  skin  may  appear  at  the 
same  time.  After  such  attacks  there  may  be  the  passage  of  a  large  quantity 
of  pale  urine.  In  many  eases  of  palpitation,  particularly  in  young  men,  the 
condition  is  at  once  relieved  by  exertion,  A  patient  with  extreme  irregu- 
larity of  the  heart  may,  after  walking  quickly  100  yards  or  running  upstairs, 
return  with  the  pulse  perfectly  regular.  This  is  not  infrequently  seen,  too, 
in  the  irregular  action  of  the  heart  in  mitral  valve  disease. 

The  physical  examination  of  the  heart  is  usually  negative.  The  sounds, 
the  shock  of  which  may  be  very  palpable,  are  on  auscultation  clear,  ringing, 
and  metallic,  but  not  associated  with  murmurs.  The  second  sound  at  the 
base  may  be  greatly  accentuated.  A  murmur  may  sometimes  he  beard  over 
the  pulmonary  artery  or  even  at  the  apex  in  cases  of  rapid  action  in  neuras- 
thenia or  in  severe  ansemia.  The  attacks  may  be  transient,  lasting  only  for 
a  few  minutes,  or  may  persist  for  an  hour  or  more.  In  some  instances  any 
attempt  at  exertion  renews  the  attack.  Sometimes  in  vigorous  young  adults 
who  are  upset  nervously,  eBpeeially  after  exertion  or  during  excitement,  the 
signs  of  mitral  stenosis  arc  simulated.  There  is  a  systolic  shock  preceded 
hy  a  suggestion  of  a  thrill.  On  auscultation  it  may  be  difficult  to  decide 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  short  [)re8y8tolic  murmur.  A  short  period  of  oh- 
ser^'stion  usually  removes  the  uncertainty. 

The  prognosis  is  usually  good,  though  it  may  be  extremely  difficult  to 
remove  the  conditions  underlying  the  palpitation. 

a.    ABHHYTHMIA 

The  work  of  Gaskell  and  of  Engelmann  on  the  functions  of  the  heart 
muscle,  and  the  clinical  studies  of  James  Mackenzie,  Wenckebach,  and  oth- 
ers, have  modified  the  older  views  of  the  neurogenic"  cardiac  mechanism  with 
its  musculo-motor  nerve  centres  upon  which  the  higher  centres  played  through 
the  vagi  and  the  sympafciietic  nerves.  The  source  of  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
now  placed  in  the  muscle  itself — myogenic — and  Gaskell  describes  as  its  func- 
tions rhythmicity,  excitability,  contractility,  conductivity,  and  tonicity ;  "that 
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is  to  say,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  possess  the  power  of  rhytlimieally 
creating  a  stiitiulus,  of  being  able  to  receive  a  stimulus,  of  responding  to  a 
stimulus  by  contracting,  of  conveying  the  .stimulus  from  muscle  fibre  to 
muscle  fibre,  and  of  maintaining  a  certain  ill-defined  condition  cafled  tone," 
Wenckebach  and  James  Mackenzie  have  studied  the  disturbances  of  these  func- 
tions of  the  heart  clinically,  and  have  endeavored  to  classify  them  in  harmony 
with  the  myogenic  theory.  I  am  indebted  to  Erlanger  for  the  following  claaei- 
fication  based  on  that  of  Wenckebach: 

I.  Arrhythmia  resulting  from  decreased  conduclivity  in  the  atiriculo- 
ventricular  junction — heart-block.  Charaeteristics:  Auricular  rhythm  per- 
fect, rate  normal  or  accelerated ;  ventricular  rhythm  may  or  may  not  be  per- 
fect; if  perfect  its  rate  will  be  one  half  of  that  of  the  auricles,  or  less;  if  not 
perfect  the  irregularities  will  bear  some  direct  relation  to  the  contractions 
of  the  auricles. 

A.  Partial  heart-block:  (1)  Occasional  ventricular  silence;  (2)  regularly 
recurring  ventricular  silence,  either  one  ventricular  beat  missed  in  7,  (i,  5,  4, 
etc.,  auricular  beats,  or  a  2:1,  3:1,  4:1  rhythm,  or  either  of  these  alternating. 

B.  Complete  heart-block :  Auricular  and  ventricular  rhythms  perfect  but 
independent. 

C.  Paroxysmal  bradycardia  (Stokes-Adams  disease)  affecting  the  vcnlricu- 
lar  rate  alone. 

II.  Arrkpthmia  resulting  from  increased  irritability  of  the  heart. 

A.  Ventricular  extra-systoles,  characterized  by  an  early  systole,  which  is 
associated  with  the  phenomena  of  a  retrograde  impulse.  There  may  be  one 
or  more  extra-systoles  following  a  normal  systole;  when  regularly  recurring, 
one  or  more  extra-systoles  after  5,  4,  3,  2,  or  1  normal  systoles,  the  last  giving 
the  bigeminal  or  trigeminal  pulse,  or  there  may  be  irregularly  recurring  ex- 
tra-systoles causing  delirium  cordis. 

B.  Auricular  extra-systolee. 

C.  Nodal  extra-systoles,  causing  the  auricle  and  ventricle  to  contract  at 
nearly  the  same  time. 

III.  An-hyihmia  resulting  from  a  deficiency  of  contractility  in  the  car- 
diac  muscle. 

A.  Alternating  pulse. 

B.  OmisHJons  of  ventricular  systole,  e.  g,,  in  the  halved  rate  seen  after 
large  doses  of  digitalis. 

IV.  Arrhythmia  resulting  from  the  influence  of  extrinsic  nerves  upon 
the  heart-rale.  (1)  Vagus  effect,  and  (2)  accelerator  effects.  These  are 
seen  in  the  irregularities  synchronous  with  respiration  in  the  youthful  type 
of  irregularity,  in  "sinus"  irregularity,  and  in  certain  forms  of  paroxysmal 
tachycardia  (vagal).  Extra-systoles  seen  in  nervous  i>ersonfl  are  probably  due 
to  a  slight  excess  of  accelerator  action. 

V.  Arrhythmia  resulting  from  disturbed  diastolic  fiUing  of  the  heart. 

A,  Disturbed  filling  resulting  from  violent  respiratory  movements:  may 
givo  the  pnrado.\ical  pulse. 

B.  Disturbed  filling  from  adherent  pericardium  or  mediastinal  tumor: 
may  give  the  paradoxical  pulse. 
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Intermitteney ;  Eztra-aystolea. — The   commonest   type   of   arrliythmia   is 
that  now  known  ob  the  extrfr-aystole,  to  explain  which  it  must  be  remeinlwrcd 

that  to  a  stimuluB  strong  enough  to  set  up  a  contraction  the  heart  anBwers 
with  all  the  contractility  of  which  it  is  capable  at  the  moment  {Bowditch's  law 
of  maximal  contraction),  A  second  property  of  the  heart  niuwcle  is  that  it 
poEsesaes  a  "refractory  phase"  in  which  normally  it  is  not  excitable,  or  answers 
only  to  very  strong  stimuli.  During  this  refractory  stage,  beginning  shortly 
before  the  systole  and  continning  a  short  time  after  if,  tlie  heart  is  inexcitable. 
When  not  refractory  it  may  again  contract  during  this  phase  and  produce  an 


The  avricnlar  and   ventricular  Bjetolee  are 


Bjtra-By stole,  which  is  followed  by  a  long  pause.  Engclmunn  explains  this 
long  pause  as  follows:  "In  consequence  of  the  extra-systole  the  ventricle  is 
still  in  the  refractory  stage  when  the  next  physiological  stimulus  reaches  it. 
This  stimulus,  therefore,  has  no  effect,  no  contraction  takes  place,  and  it  ia 
not  till  the  next  stimulus  after  it  that  a  contraction  can  ajain  be  produced. 
Thus  the  normal  systole  that  would  follow  the  extra-systole  is  mi8BC<l;  then 
the  first  systole  that  comes  after  the  eomj>enpatory  pause  occurs  exactly  at  the 
moment  at  which  it  would  have  occurred  had  no  extra-syatole  preceded  it" 
(Wenckebach).    The  irregularity,  inequality,  and  intermission  of  the  pulse  aa 
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met  with  in  every  day  clinical  experience  are  largely  due  to  the  occurrence  ot 
these  extra-systoles,  which  may  present  all  sorts  of  combinations  and  group- 
ings, higeuiinal,  trigeminal,  etc.,  depending  upon  whether  the  extra  pulae 
brats  are  perceptible  or  not.  And  yet  in  spite  of  this  most  extrenie  irregular- 
ity there  may  be  no  actual  pathological  change,  ond  so  far  as  the  maintenance 
of  the  circulation  is  concerned  the  heart  may  be  acting  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner.  Patients  may  feel  the  extra-systole  as  a  definite  thud,  and  the  com- 
pensalory  pause  is  iierceptible,  hut  very  often  there  are  no  subjective  senaa- 
tiona. 
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Exfra-systoleB  occur  at  all  ages  and  under  the  moat  varied  conditions  in 
health  and  disease.  Mackenzie  recognizee  a  youthful  and  an  adult  type  of 
arrhythmia,  which  in  the  latter  is  due  chiefly  to  the  preeenee  of  extra-systoles. 
There  are  several  clasBee  of  cases.  The  arrhythmia  may  be  a  life-long  con- 
dition. Without  any  recognizable  disease,  without  any  impairment  of  the 
action  of  the  heart,  there  is  permanent  irregularity.  This  may  be  a  peculiar- 
ity of  the  heart-muBcle  of  the  individual,  who  has  extra-systole  for  the  same 
reason — physiological  but  not  well  understood — as  the  dog  and  horse,  in  which 
animals  this  phenomenon  is  common.  The  late  Chancellor  Ferrier,  of  McGill 
University,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  seven,  had  an  extremely  irregular 
heart  action  for  the  last  fifty  years  of  his  life.    I  know  several  men  who  have 


Flo.  3.— EXTHA-BTSTOLKS  (o')  FOLLOWBB  BY  VeNTBICITLAE  CONTIACTIONS  (C*,  /). 
The  arrows  in  the  diagram  reproeent  the  siuua  stimnlatioD,  and  the  long  pauses  after 
tho  extra -BjBtoleH  are  seen  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  auricle  did  not  respond  to  the 
Hinus  stiiDulatioii  after  the  extra-tijBtoIe   (as,  auricular  systole  vs.  ventricular  ^stote) 

(Mackeaiie). 

had  for  many  years  irregularity  without  the  slightest  discomfort.  In  debili- 
tated and  neurasthenic  persons  there  may  be  an  irritable  weakness  of  the  heart 
associated  with  extra-systole,  and  palpitation  of  a  most  distressing  character. 
In  a  second  group  toxic  agents,  as  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  or  the  poisons  of  the 
infectious  diseases  or  those  originating  in  the  intestines  or  metabolic  poison:! 
cause  arrhythmia.  Even  reflexly,  as  in  flatulent  dyspepsia,  extra-syatoles  may 
arise.  Thirdly,  a  high  blood  pressure  can  set  up  extra-systoles;  also  change 
in  posture.  And,  lastly,  organic  disease  of  the  heart  itself,  "dilatation,  inflam- 
mation, poor  blood  supply  to  the  muscle,  overexertion,  can  all  supply  stimuli 
to  set  up  extra -systoles  either  directly  or  reflexly"  (Wenckebach).  Too 
much  stress  should  not  be  laid  upon  arrhythmia  per  se  in  the  absence  of  or- 
ganic disease. 

3.     FIBRILLATION    OP    THE    HEABT 
(Cardiac  Flutter,  Nodal  Rhythm,   Pulsus   Irregularis  Perpetuus) 
This  common  manifestation  of  cardiac  irregularity  is  exceedingly  impor- 
tant to  recognize  clinically.    In  the  most  pronounced  form  it  is  seen  in  the 
last  stages  of  mitral  stenosis,  in  which  the  pulse  shows  extreme  irregularity, 
which,  when  once  established,  seldom  returns  to  normal.    A  study  of  its  fea- 
tures in  this  condition  gave  Mackenzie  the  clue  to  its  explanation.    He  found  ' 
that  in  certain  cases  the  transition  from  regular  to  irregular  pulse  of  this 
type  occurred   with  suddenneas,   and   that,   whereas  before  the   irregularity 
supervened  the  jugular  pulse  showed  the  normal  features  in  the  presence  of 
auricular  carotid  and  ventricular  waves,  with  a  marked  presystolic  murmur 
and  thrill  at  the  apex,  after  the  irregularity  was  established,  the  auricular 
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wave  disappeared  from  the  jugular  pulse  and  the  presystolic  rauimur  from 
the  apex.  The  inference  drawn  from  these  facta  was  that  the  right  auricle 
of  the  heart  was  so  dilated  as  to  prevent  the  fomation  of  a  normal  auricular 
contraction.  The  atimulus  normally  produced  at  or  near  the  superior  vena 
cava  was  prevented  from  passing  down  the  junctional  tissues  to  the  ventricle ; 
hence  the  stimulus  arose  in  another  and  slightly  leas  excitable  part  of  the 
heart,  which  Mackenzie  supposed  to  be  the  auriculo- ventricular  nodu  of  Tawara 
on  the  right  side  of  the  auricular  si'ptum.  Complete  proof  of  the  cause  of 
this  condition  has  been  supplied  hy  Lewis,  who  found  that  patients  with  this 
irregularity  showed  in  galvanometric  tracings  from  the  auricle  numerous 
small  and  continuous  waves,  exactly  similar  to  those  obtained  in  the  dog 
after  fibrillation  of  the  auricle  has  been  induced  hy  faradic  stimulation  of  the 
appendix,  of  the  right  auricle,  or  by  ligation  of  the  right  coronary  artery. 
Very  small  auricular  heats  are  occasionally  to  he  seen  in  the  jugular  tracings 
from  such  patients.  As  no  co-ordinated  contraction  of  the  auricle  is  present, 
the  arrival  of  the  stimuli  at  the  junctional  tissues  has  no  orderly  sequence, 
the  ventricle  is  stimulated  without  regularity,  and  in  consequence  the  pulse 
is  irregular. 

True  nodal  rhythm  is  a  comparatively  rare  condition,  in  which  the  stim- 
ulus production  arises  in  the  junctional  tissues;  the  diagnostic  feature  is  tho 
simultaneous  contraction  of  auricle  and  ventricle  as  shown  by  the  soperposi- 
tion  of  the  a  and  c  waves  of  the  jugular  pulse.  The  radial  pulse  in  this  con- 
dition is  regular. 

Auricular  fibrillation  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  showing  cardiac 
irregularity.  Of  114  cases  of  all  forms  of  irregularity  studied  by  I,ewis  57 
were  of  this  type.  Of  etiological  factors  the  most  important  are  mitral  steno- 
sis, whether  in  the  rheumatic  form  or  that  seen  in  women  with  no  history 
of  rheumatism  and  cardio-stenosis.  The  average  age  of  onset  in  those  with 
a  previous  history  of  rheumatism  is  30  to  40;  in  the  non-rheumatic  group  it 
is  hctween  50  and  60.  In  the  older  patients  it  may  show  a  paroxysmal  form 
or  at  least  prolonged  intermissions. 


Pw.  4. — PvLSB  Teucino  reoM  a  Case  of  Auiuctn.AB  Fibrillation. 
The  symptoms  due  to  the  fibrillation  itself  cannot  be  appreciated  in  the 
cases  of  mitral  stenosis,  but  may  be  seen  in  those  not  bo  accompanied.  Here 
the  symptoms  may  be  absent,  or  consist  in  some  limitation  in  the  field 
of  cardiac  response:  the  patient  more  easily  becomes  breathless  on  exertion, 
and  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  much  greater  fatigue.  The  inception  of 
fibrillation  may  be  associated  with  great  dyspnota,  orthopnrea,  and  the  fea- 
tures of  right  heart  failure.  The  condition  may  last  for  many  years  when 
once  established,  and  the  patient  may  bo  able  to  follow  an  arduous  occupa- 
tion. An  unduly  grave  view  must  not,  therefore,  be  taken,  unless  there  be 
marked  evidence  of  cardiac  failure.  The  patient  should  be  cautioned  against 
undue  exertion. 
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4.    BAPID   HEART— TACHYCARDIA 

The  rapid  action  may  be  perfectly  natural.  There  are  individuals  whose 
normal  heart  action  is  at  100  or  even  more  per  minute.  Emotional  causeB, 
violent  exerciae,  and  fcvcra  all  produce  great  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  thu 
heart's  action.  The  extremely  rapid  action  which  follows  fright  may  persist 
for  days  or  even  weeks.  Trauhe  reports  an  instance  in  which,  after  violent 
exercise,  the  rapidity  of  the  heart  continued.  Cases  are  not  uncommon  at  the 
menopause. 

There  are  cases  again  in  which  the  condition  can  hardly  be  termed  a 
neurosis,  since  it  depends  upon  definite  changes  in  the  pncumogastries  or  in 
the  medulla.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  tumor  or  clot  in  or  about 
the  medulla  or  pressure  upon  the  vagi  has  been  associated  with  heart  hurry. 
Some  of  the  cases  of  frequent  action  of  the  heart  in  women  have  been  thought 
to  be  due  to  reflex  irritation  from  ovarian  or  uterine  disease.  Other  cases 
are  almost  certainly  due  to  lesions  of  the  heart  itself  and  are  now  and  then 
seen  6ul)sc<]ueut  to  an  influenzal  attack;  young  and  old  persons  are  alfi'cted. 
The  tachycardia  may  persist  for  months  or  indefinitely,  and  there  is  serious 
interference  with  the  amount  of  muscular  exertion  such  persons  can  take;  in 
addition  there  is  a  sense  of  weakness  and  sometimes  fainting  attacks. 

FaroxyBmal  Tachycardia. — Modern  methods  enable  us  to  subdivide  the 
cases  of  paroxysmal  tachycardia  into  three  groups,  corresponding  to  the  types 
of  estra-systole^the  auricular,  the  nodal,  and  the  ventricular.  In  the  auricu- 
lar type  there  is  a  well  marked  auricular  wave  in  the  venous  pulse  in  its 
normal  relation  to  the  carotid  wave;  in  the  nodal  type  the  auricular  and 
carotid  wave  occur  at  the  same  time,  giving  a  large  double  wave  in  the  venous 
tracing;  the  third  type  has  not  been  seen  in  man,  but  from  experimental  work 
on  the  dog  (Ijcwifi)  it  may  he  predicted  that  it  will  be  found.  These  three 
types  are  due  to  an  irritable  focus  in  the  cardiac  musculature,  the  auricular 
in  the  auricular  muscle,  the  nodal  in  the  fimctional  (auriculo- ventricular) 
tissues  which  form  the  muscular  bridge  between  the  auricle  and  the  ventricle, 
and  the  ventricular  in  the  ventricular  muscle.  In  many  eaaes  it  may  be  due 
to  slight  or  transitory  ischaimia  from  a  sclerosed  artery  or  one  whose  muscle 
is  liable  to  spasm,  for  Lewis  has  shown  that  on  tying  the  right  coronary 
artery  in  the  dog  attacks  of  ventricular  tachycardia  are  almost  invariably 
seen.  "A  hyper-cxcit ability  of  some  focus  in  tlie  cardiac  musculature  as  the 
direct  exciting  cause  of  paroxy.imal  tachycardia  is  a  probable  explanation  of 
its  production.  The  degree  of  response  to  stimulation  depends  not  only  on 
the  intensity  of  the  stimulus,  but  also  on  the  excitability  of  the  tissue  itself. 
In  the  known  increased  excitability  of  the  auricle  as  compared  to  the  ventricle 
may  possibly  bo  found  an  explanation  of  the  increased  frequency  of  auricular 
over  other  forms  of  tachycardia"  (Lea). 

The  pulse  rale  may  reach  200  and  over.  The  cases  arc  not  common.  The 
attack  may  he  quite  short  and  persist  only  for  an  hour  or  so.  A  patient  at 
the  Philadelphia  Infirmary  for  Ner\ous  Diseases  was  attacked  every  week  or 
two ;  the  pulse  would  rise  to  330  or  330,  and  there  were  such  feelings  of  dis- 
tress and  uneasiness  that  the  patient  always  had  to  lie  down.  There  may  be, 
however,  no  subjective  disturbance,  and  in  another  case  the  patient  wae  able 
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to  walk  about  during  the  paroxyBm  and  had  no  dyspncca.  One  of  the  most 
remarkahle  cases  is  reported  by  H.  C.  Wood.  A  phjeician  in  his  cighty-eev- 
enth  year  had  had  attacks  at  intervals  from  his  thirty-BCventh  year.  The 
onset  was  abrupt  and  the  pulse  would  rapidly  rise  to  200  a  minute.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  the  taking  of  ice-water  or  strong  coffee  would  arrest  tlie 
attacks.  Bouveret,  who  has  analyzed  a  number  of  cases  of  this  essential  or 
idiopathic  form,  finds  that  a  permanent  cure  is  rare,  and  that  the  patients 
suffer  for  ten  or  more  years.  Four  instanccB  terminated  fatally  from  heart- 
failure.  One  of  the  most  remarkahle  features  is  the  abruptness  of  onset  and 
the  abruptness  with  which  an  attack  may  end.  One  of  my  patients  had 
recurring  attacks  lasting  ten  to  thirty  days,  and  the  heart  would  suddenly 
"fiop,"  as  she  expressed  it,  the  rate  falling  from  ISO  to  80  or  90  per  minute. 

6.    SLOW  HEAET— BRADYCAEDIA 

Slow  action  of  the  heart  is  sometimes  normal  and  may  be  a  family  pe- 
culiarity.   Napoleon  is  stated  to  have  had  a  pulse  of  only  40  jwr  minute. 

In  any  ease  of  slow  pulse  it  is  important  first  to  make  sure  that  the  num- 
ber of  heart  and  arterial  beats  correspond.  In  many  instances  this  is  not 
the  case,  and  with  a  radial  pulse  at  40  the  cardiac  pulsations  may  be  80,  half 
the  beats  not  reaching  the  wrist.  The  heart  contractions,  not  the  pulse  wave, 
should  be  taken  into  account. 

Pbyiiotogical  Bradycardia. — As  age  advances  the  pulse  rate  becomes  slow. 
In  the  puerperal  state  the  pulse  may  beat  from  44  to  60  per  minute,  or  may 
even  be  as  low  as  34.  It  is  seen  in  premature  labor  as  well  as  at  term.  The 
explanation  of  its  occurrence  at  this  period  is  not  clear.  Slowness  of  the 
pulse  is  associated  with  hunger.  Bradycardia  depending  on  individual  pecu- 
liarity is  extremely  rare. 

Pathological  bradyoaidia,  which  is  met  with  under  the  following  con- 
ditions :  (a)  In  convalescence  from  acute  fevers.  This  is  extremely  common, 
particularly  after  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  rheumatic  fever,  and  diphtheria. 
It  is  most  frequently  seen  in  young  persons  and  in  cases  which  have  run 
a  normal  course,  (6)  In  diMcascs  of  the  digestive  system,  such  as  chronic 
dyspepsia,  ulcer  or  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  jaundice,  (c)  In  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  system.  Here  it  is  by  no  means  ^^o  common,  but  it  is  seen  not 
infrequently  in  emphysema.  ((/)  In  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system.  Ex- 
cluding all  cases  of  irregularity  of  the  heart,  bradycardia  is  not  common  in 
diseases  of  the  valves.  It  is  moat  frequently  seen  in  fatty  and  fibroid  changes 
in  the  heart,  but  is  not  constant  in  them,  (e)  In  diseases  of  the  urinary 
organs.  It  occurs  occasionally  in  nephritis  and  may  be  a  feature  of  ureemia. 
(f)  From  the  action  of  toxic  agents.  It  occurs  in  ursimia,  poisoning  by 
lead,  alcohol,  and  follows  the  use  of  tobacco,  coffee,  and  digitalis,  (ij)  In 
constitutional  disorilcrB,  such  as  ana>mia,  chlorosis,  and  diabetes,  (h)  In 
diseases  of  the  ncn'ous  system.  Apoplexy,  epilepsy,  the  cerebral  tumors,  af- 
fections of  the  medulla,  and  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  cervical  cord  may 
be  associated  with  very  slow  pulse.  In  general  paresis,  mania,  and  melan- 
cholia it  is  not  infrequent,  (i)  It  occurs  occasionally  in  affections  of  the  ekin 
and  sexual  organs,  and  in  sunstroke,  or  in  prolonged  exhaustion  from  any 
cause. 
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6.    HEART-BLOCK.    ST0KE8-ADAM8  DISEASE 

The  impulse  causing  the  heart  to  beat  originates  at  the  venous  end  of  the 
heart  and  is  transmitted  in  such  a  way  that  the  auricles  contract  first,  the 
ventricles  a  moment  later,  the  impulse  being  propagated  like  a  peristaltic 
wave  through  the  heart  walls.  Ie  passing  from  the  auricle  to  the  ventricle 
the  BtimuluB  traverses  a  narrow  band  of  muscle,  the  only  demonstrable  mus- 
cular connection  between  tJie  venous  and  arterial  cbamhers.  In  the  adult 
heart  this  auriculo- ventricular  bundle  of  His  is  18  mm.  long,  3.5  tnm.  broad, 
and  1.5  mm.  thick;  it  ariees  in  the  septum  of  the  auricles  below  the  foramen 
ovale  and  passes  downward  and  forward  through  the  trigonum  fibrosuni  of 
the  auriculo-ventricular  junction,  where  it  comes  into  close  relation  with  the 
mesial  leaflet  of  the  tricuspid  valve.     Passing  along  the  upper  edge  of  the 


Fia.  G. — DiAOBAU  Showing  tbg  Si  no- auricular  Node  and  the  Aukiculab  Bundle. 
A,  viewed  from  the  right;  B,  cro3B  Bcction  of  the  heart,  viewed  from  the  fronl. 
(EindoeBB  of  A.  D.  Hirachf elder.) 

muscular  septum,  just  where  it  joins  with  the  posterior  edge  of  the  mem- 
branouB  septum,  it  radiates  from  this  point  throughout  the  heart  aa  the  junc- 
tional system  of  Tawara,  In  the  dog  destruction  of  the  bundle  prevents  the 
passage  from  the  auricle  to  the  ventricle  of  tJie  impulse  which  normally  eaiisis 
the  ventricles  to  contract.  TJioy  inmiediatcjy  assume  a  rate  of  beating  which 
is  very  much  slower  than  that  of  the  auricles  and  is  totally  independent,  as 
they  possess  their  own  automatic  rhythmicity.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
this  inherent  rhythmicity  can  not  manifest  itself  Iwcause  the  much  more  rap- 
idly beating  venous  end  of  the  heart  sets  the  pace  for  the  sluggish  arterial 
end.  But  if  the  auricular  impulse  is  blocked,  the  ventricles,  released  from 
the  control  of  tlieir  normal  pace  maker,  assume  their  own  rate.  This  condi- 
tion has  been  called  complete  heart-block.  By  an  ingenious  contrivance  Er- 
langer  has  been  able  in  the  dog  gradually'  to  compress  the  auriculo-ventricular 
bundle  and  produce  various  stages  of  this  condition,  namely,  one  ventricular 
silence  with  every  other  auricidnr  beat,  giving  a  2:1  rhythm,  and 
proceeding  to  a  3 :1  and  a  4 :1  rhythm.    Finally,  complete  block  may  result. 
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in  which  no  impulses  pass  from  the  auricles,  but  the  ventricles  beat 
with  their  own  inherent  rate,  which  Erlanger  estimates  from  a  study 
of  cases  of  heart-block  in  my  wards,  to  be  about  23  to  28  beats  to  the 
minute  in  man.  The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  based  upon  one 
aiiggested  by  Gaskell.  The  bundle  of  His,  like  all  muscle  tissue,  be- 
comes fatigued  when  it  is  made  to  contract  repeatedly.  Under  normal 
circumstances  sufficient  time  elapses  between  successive  beats  to  permit 
the  bundle  to  return  to  ita  normal  state,  but  when  from  injury  or 
any  cause  the  irritability  of  the  bundle  is  greatly  reduced,  it  may  not  react 
to  the  auricular  stimulus,  which  thus  fails  to  reach  the  ventrjcleH,  Occasion- 
ally while  compressing  the  auriculo-ventricular  bundle  in  the  dog,  the  ven- 
tricle alone  may  suddenly  stop  beating  for  as  long  as  twenty  seconds.  The 
explanation  is  here  to  be  sought  for  the  syncopal  attacks  in  Stokes-Adams 
disease.  In  this  condition  the  relaxed  ventricles  are  distended  rhythmically 
by  the  beats  of  the  auricles  until  the  distention  may  be  extreme.  The  veins 
become  engorged  and  pulsate  syuchronously  with  the  auricles.  Each  of  the 
infrequent  contractions  of  the  ventricles  relieves  the  condition  temporarily. 
When  the  heart-block  is  complete  the  vagi  still  exert  their  normal  control  over 
the  rate  of  the  auricles,  but  they  have  tost  almost  completely  their  influence 
over  the  ventricles,  and  in  Stokes-Adams  disease  we  find  the  pulse  rate  is  little 
influenced  by  conditions  which  normally  alter  it,  as  exercise,  jiosture,  etc. 

Clinically  Stokes-Adams  disease  presents  three  features;  (a)  slow  pulse, 
nsnally  permanent,  but  sometimes  paroxysmal,  falling  to  40,  20,  or  even  6 
per  minute;  (b)  cerebral  attacks — vertigo  of  a  transient  character,  syncope, 
pseudo-apoplectiform  attacks  or  epileptiform  seizures;  (c)  visible  auricular 
impulses  in  the  veins  of  the  neck,  as  noted  by  Stokes — the  beats  varying 
greatly;  a  2:1  or  3:1  rhythm  ie  the  most  common.  Tliere  are  several  groups 
of  cases.  It  is  usually  a  senile  manifestation  aaaociated  with  arterio-sclerosis. 
The  cases  in  young  adults  and  middle  aged  men  are  often  myocardial  and  of 
syphilitic  origin.  There  is  a  neurotic  group  in  which  all  the  features  may 
be  present,  and  in  which  post  mortem  no  lesions  have  been  found  (Edee  and 
Councilman).  In  the  attacks  of  slow  pulse  in  this  group  the  auricular  as 
well  as  the  ventricular  rate  may  be  slow  and  equal,  the  normal  sequence  of 
events  being  preserved;  the  origin  of  the  condition  is  probably  vagal.  The 
ontlook  in  this  class  of  cases  is  good ;  in  the  others  it  is  a  serious  disease  and 
usually  fatal,  though  it  may  last  for  many  years.  The  cerebral  attacks  are 
due  to  ansemia  of  the  brain  or  of  the  medulla  in  consequence  of  the  imper- 
fect ventricular  action.  In  one  of  my  cases  Baetjer  could  see  with  the  fiuoro- 
acope  the  more  frequent  contraction  of  the  auricles. 

TREATMENT    OP   PALPITATION    AND    ARRHYTHMIA 

An  important  element  in  many  cases  is  to  get  the  patient's  mind  quieted, 
and  he  can  be  assured  that  there  is  no  actual  danger.  The  mental  element  is 
often  very  strong.  In  palpitation,  before  using  medicines,  it  is  well  to  try 
the  effect  of  hygienic  measures.  As  a  rule,  moderate  exercise  may  be  taken 
with  advantage.  Eegular  hours  should  he  kept,  and  at  least  ten  hours  0".t  of 
the  twenty  four  should  be  spent  in  the  recumbent  posture.  A  tepid  bath 
ma;  be  taken  la  the  morning,  or,  if  the  patient  is  weakly  and  nervous,  in  the 
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evening,  followed  by  a  thorough  rubbing.  Hot  balha  and  the  Turkish  bath 
should  be  avoided.  The  dietetic  management  is  most  important.  It  is  best 
to  prohibit  alcohol,  tea,  and  coffee  absolutely.  The  diet  should  be  light  and 
the  patient  should  avoid  taking  large  meale.  Articles  of  food  known  to  cause 
flatulency  should  not  be  used.  If  a  smoker,  the  patient  should  give  up  tobacco. 
Sexual  excitement  is  particularly  pernicioua,  and  the  patient  should  be  warned 
specially  on  this  point.  For  the  dietresBing  attacks  of  palpitation  which  oocur 
with  neurnsthenin,  particularly  in  women,  a  rigid  Weir  Mitchell  course  is 
the  most  satisfactory.  It  ia  in  these  cases  that  we  find  the  most  distressing 
throbbing  in  the  abdomen,  which  is  apt  to  come  on  after  meals,  and  is  very 
much  aggravated  by  flatulency.  The  cases  of  palpitation  due  to  excesses  or 
to  errors  in  diet  and  dyspepsia  are  readily  remedied  by  hygienic  measures. 

A  course  of  iron  is  often  useful.  Strychnia  is  particularly  valuable,  and 
is  perhaps  best  administered  as  the  tincture  of  nux  vomica  in  large  doses. 
Very  little  good  is  obtained  from  the  smaller  quantities.  It  should  be  given 
freely,  20  minims  (1,3  c.  c.)  three  times  a  day. 

If  there  is  great  rapidity  of  action,  aconite  may  be  tried.  There  arc 
cases  associated  with  eleeplessness  and  restlessness  which  are  greatly  benefited 
by  bromide  of  potassium.  Digitalis  is  very  rarely  indicated,  but  in  obstinate 
eases  it  may  be  tried  with  the  nux  vomica.  Ammonium  bromide  is  very  efii- 
eacions  in  the  tachycardias  and  arrythmias  of  nervous  people. 

Cases  of  heart  hurry  are  often  extremely  obstinate,  as  may  be  judged  from 
the  case  of  the  physician  reported  by  H.  C.  Wood,  in  whom  the  condition 
persisted  in  spite  of  all  measures  for  fifty  years.  The  bromides  are  Bonietiracs 
useful;  the  general  condition  of  neurasthenia  should  be  treated,  and  during 
the  paroxysm  an  ice  bag  may  be  placed  upon  the  heart,  or  I^eiter's  coil, 
through  which  ice  water  is  passed.  Electricity,  in  the  form  of  galvanism, 
is  sometimes  serviceable,  and  for  its  mental  effect  the  Franklinic  current.  For 
the  condition  of  slow  pulse  but  little  can  be  done.  A  great  majority  of  the 
cases  are  not  dangerous. 


n.    AFFECTIONS   OF   THE   HTOCAKDIUM 

1.    HYPBETEOPHY 

Tarietiea. — The  heart  enlarges  to  meet  a  demand  for  extra  work,  either 
general,  as  in  the  continuous  strain  of  athletics  (the  hypertrophy  of  work), 
or  special  to  combat  a  deficiency  of  cardiac  structure,  such  as  a  damaged  valve. 
There  are  two  forms,  one  in  which  the  cavity  or  cavities  are  of  normal  size, 
and  the  other  in  which  the  cavities  are  enlarged  and  the  walls  increased  in 
thickness  (eccentric  hypertrophy).  The  so-called  concentric  hypertrophy  in 
which  there  is  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  cavity  with  thickening  of  the 
walls  is,  as  a  rule,  a  post  mortem  change. 

The  enlargement  may  affect  the  entire  organ,  or  one  side,  or  only  one 
chamber.  Naturally,  as  the  left  ventricle  does  the  chief  work  the  change  is 
most  frequently  found  here.  Though  its  production  is  assisted  by  adequate 
nutrition,  hypertrophy  may  appear  even  under  conditions  of  starvation,  given 
othcrviee  healtliy  organs.    In  the  debilitated  the  limits  tp  which  hypertrophy 
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may  progress  are  small,  though  very  marked  hypertrophy  is  sometimes  seen 
in  the  aged. 

Hypehtrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  alone,  or  with  general  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart,  is  brought  about  hy — 

Conditions  affecting  the  heart  itself:  (a)  Disease  of  the  aortic  valve;  (6) 
mitralinsufficiency;  (c)  pericardial  adhoBions;  (d)  sclerotic  myocarditis ;  (e) 
disturbed  innervation  with  overaction,  ns  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  in  long-con- 
tiniicd  nervous  palpitation,  and  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  certain  articles, 
such  as  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  probably  alcohol,  as  in  the  Munich  beer  heart. 
In  all  of  these  the  work  of  the  heart  is  increased.  In  the  case  of  the  valve 
lesions  the  increase  is  due  to  the  increased  intraventricular  pressure;  in  the 
case  of  the  adherent  pericardium  and  myocarditis,  to  direct  interference  with 
the  symmetrical  and  orderly  contraction  of  the  chambers. 

Conditions  acting  upon  the  blood-vessels:  (a)  General  arterio-scleroeis, 
with  or  without  renal  disease,  especially  sclerosis  of  the  aorta,  the  renal  ar- 
teries, and  the  vessels  of  the  splanchnic  area;  (6)  all  states  of  increased  ar- 
terial tension  induced  by  the  contraction  of  the  smaller  arteries  under  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  to.xic  substaaccB,  which,  as  Bright  suggested,  "by  affecting 
the  minute  capillary  circulation,  render  great  action  necessary  to  send  the 
Mood  through  the  distant  subdivisions  of  the  vascular  system";  (c)  prolonged 
muscular  exertion,  which  enormously  increases  the  blood  pressure  in  the  ar- 
teries; {d)  narrowing  of  the  aorta,  as  in  the  congenital  stenosis, 

Hypehthopht  op  the  right  ventricle  is  met  with  under  the  following 
conditions — 

(a)  Lesions  of  the  mitral  valve,  either  incompetence  or  stenosis,  which 
act  by  increasing  the  resistance  in  the  pulmonary  vessels.  (6)  Pulmonary 
lesions,  obliteration  of  any  number  of  blood  vessels  within  the  lungs,  such  as 
occurs  in  emphysema  or  cirrhosis,  is  followed  by  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle,  (c)  Valntlar  lesions  on  the  right  side  occasionally  cause  hyper- 
trophy in  the  adult,  not  infrequently  in  the  fetus,  (d)  Chronic  valvular  dis- 
ease of  the  left  heart  and  perii'ardial  adhesions  are  sooner  or  later  associated 
with  hyj)crtrophy  of  the  right  ventricle. 

In  the  auricles  simple  hypertrophy  is  never  seen;  there  is  always  dilata- 
tion with  hypertrophy.  In  the  left  auricle  the  condition  develops  in  lesions 
at  the  mitral  orifice,  particularly  stenosis.  The  right  auricle  hypertrophies 
when  there  is  greatly  increased  blood  pressure  in  the  lesser  circulation,  wheth- 
er due  to  mitral  stenosis  or  pulmonBxy  lesions.  Narrowing  of  the  tricuspid 
orifice  is  a  less  frequent  cause. 

Symptoms. — There  may  be  no  complaint  attributable  to  the  hypertrophy, 
and  if  associated  with  renal  disease  or  arterio-sclerosis  there  may  be  a  marked 
sense  of  well-being.  If,  however,  the  cardiac  defect  be  not  fully  compen- 
sated, the  patient  may  complain  of  slight  giddiness,  headache,  a  sense  of  pal- 
pitation in  the  thorax,  and  some  dyspncea  on  exertion. 

In  hypertrophy  of  the  right  auricle  the  venous  pulsation  in  the  neck  may 
be  more  evident,  and  a  tracing  may  show  a  marked  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
auricular  wave.  An  increase  in  dulness  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  in  the 
third  and  fourth  interspaces  may  be  detected,  and  on  very  rare  occasions  a 
sonnd  preceding  that  of  the  ventricle  over  that  area.  Hypertrophy  of  the 
right  ventricle  causes  a  slight  bulging  of  the  costal  angle  with  a  positivo 
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instead  of  a  negative  pulsation  at  this  spot.  The  apex  beat  may  be  diffuse, 
as  the  enlarged  right  ventricle  prevents  the  left,  ventricle  from  coming  into 
contact  with  the  chest  wall.  The  venous  pnlsation  in  the  neck  is  usually 
marked,  and  the  first  sound  over  the  tricuspid  area  louder  than  normal.  Hy- 
pertrophy of  the  left  auricle,  which  is  seldom  marked  and  never  unaRsociated 
with  dilatation,  may  bo  detected  occasionally  by  dulnest;  toward  the  t«se  of 
the  left  lung  behind ;  it  is  easily  diagnosed  by  the  extension  backward  of  the 
cardiac  shadow  in  oblique  illumination  of  the  chest  by  the  X-raya.  Hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle  is  usually  easy  to  diagnose.  There  is  a  forcible 
impulse  at  the  apex  Iwat,  l)olh  visible  and  pal|)able.  This  impulse  may  cause 
a  movement  of  a  large  area  of  the  chest  wall.  The  apex  beat,  if  there  be  only 
slight  dilatation,  is  usually  displaced  downward,  and  is  found  in  the  6th  and 
7th  spaces;  but  if  the  dilatation  be  marked,  the  apex  heat  l>ecomes  more 
ditfuee  and  is  found  well  outside  the  nipple  line  in  the  4tb,  Stli,  and  6tii  spaces. 
The  first  sound  ia  usually  markcil  and  has  been  dinTibi'd  by  Michell  as  "L- 
lumb";  sometimes  it  has  a  distinct  booming  sound.  The  second  sound  at  the 
base  is  accentuated.  The  jnilse  is  full  and  of  high  tension  at  the  hei^t  of 
the  ventricular  impulse.     The  blood  pressure  is  raised. 

2.    DILATATION 

As  with  other  hollow  muscular  organs,  the  size  of  the  chambers  of  the 
heart  varies  greatly  within  normal  limits.  Dilatation  may  be  an  acute  process 
and  quite  transitory,  as  after  severe  muscular  effort,  or  it  may  be  chronic,  in 
which  ease  it  is  associated  with  hypertrophy.  Not  always,  however;  there  is 
an  extraordinary  heart  in  the  McGiU  College  Museum  showing  a  parchment 
like  thinning  of  the  walls  with  uniform  dilatation  of  all  the  chambers;  in 
places  in  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  only  the  epicardium  remains.  Dila- 
tation is  pathological  only  when  permanent.  Increase  in  capacity  means  in- 
creased work  for  the  walls  and  in  consequence  hypertrophy  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. 

Etiology. — Two  important  causes  combine  to  produce  dilatation — in- 
creased pressure  within  the  cavities  and  impaired  resistance,  due  to  weakening 
of  the  muscular  wall — which  may  act  singly,  but  are  often  combiped.  A 
normal  wall  may  yield  under  a  heightened  blood  pressure,  or  a  weakened  wall 
may  yield  to  a  normal  distending  force,  the  weakened  wall  being  due  either 
to  structural  change  in  tho  cardiac  muscle,  or  to  a  diminution  of  its  natural 
tonus. 

(a)  Heightened  endocardiac  pressdre  results  either  from  an  increased 
quantity  of  blood  to  be  moved,  or  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  and  is  the  more 
frequent  cause  of  weakening.  It  does  not  necessarily  bring  at>out  dilatation; 
simple  hypertrophy  may  follow,  as  in  the  early  period  of  aortic  stenosis,  and 
in  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  in  Blight's  disease. 

The  size  of  the  cardiac  chambers  varies  in  health.  With  slow  action  of 
the  heart  the  dilatation  is  complete  and  fuller  than  it  is  with  rapid  action. 
Ifoderate  exertion  in  a  normal  heart,  or  even  prolonged  exertion  in  a  well- 
trained  heart,  lessens  the  heart  size,  but  in  con'litions  of  ill  health  dilatation 
occurs.  Physiologically,  the  limits  of  dilatation  are  reached  when  the  cham- 
ber does  not  empty  itself  during  the  systole.    This  may  occnr  aa  an  acute, 
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tracsient  condition  in  severe  exertion  in  an  untraiDed  or  feeble  condition — 
during,  for  example,  the  ascent  of  a  mountain. 

Tiiere  may  be  great  dilatation  of  the  right  heart,  as  shown  by  the  increased 
epigastric  pulsation,  and  even  increase  in  the  cardiac  dulness.  The  safety 
valve  action  of  the  tricuspid  valves  may  here  come  into  play,  relieving  the 
lungs  by  permitting  regurgitation  into  the  auricle.  With  rest  the  condition 
is  removed,  but,  if  it  has  been  extreme,  the  heart  may  suffer  a  strain  from 
which  it  may  recover  slowly,  or,  indeed,  the  individual  may  never  be  able 
again  to  undertake  severe  exertion.  In  the  process  of  training  the  getting 
wind,  as  it  is  called,  is  largely  a  gradual  increaRe  in  the  capability  of  the 
heart,  particularly  of  the  right  chambers.  A  degree  of  exertion  can  be  safely 
maintained  in  full  training  which  would  be  quite  impossible  under  other 
circumstances,  because,  by  a  gradual  process  of  what  we  may  call  physical 
education,  the  heart  has  strengthened  its  reserve  force — widened  enormously 
its  limit  of  physiological  work.  Endurance  in  prolonged  contests  is  measured 
by  the  capabilities  of  the  heart,  which  oy  incrfaaing  its  tonus  has  increased 
its  resistance  to  dilatation.  We  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  changes  in  the  heart  which  occur  in  this  process,  but  it  must  be  in  the 
direction  of  increased  muscular  and  nervous  energy.  The  large  heart  of  ath- 
letes may  be  due  to  the  prolonged  use  of  their  muscles,  but  no  man  becomes 
a  great  runner  or  oarsman  w)io  has  not  naturally  a  capable  if  not  a  large 
heart.  Master  McGrath,  the  celebrated  greyhound,  and  Eclipse,  the  race 
horse,  both  famous  for  endurance  rather  than  speed,  had  very  large  hearts. 

Excessive  dilatation  during  severe  muscular  effort  results  in  heart-strain. 
A  man,  perhaps  in  poor  condition,  calls  upon  hie  heart  for  extra  work  during 
the  ascent  of  a  high  mountain,  and  is  at  once  seized  with  pain  about  the  , 
heart  and  a  sense  of  distress  in  the  epigastrium.  He  breathes  rapidly  for 
some  time,  is  "puffed,"  as  we  say,  but  tlie  symptoms  pass  off  after  a  night's 
quiet.  An  attempt  to  repeat  the  exercise  is  followed  by  another  attack,  or, 
indeed,  an  attack  of  cardiac  dyspncea  may  come  on  while  he  is  at  rest.  For 
months  such  a  man  may  be  unfitted  for  severe  exertion,  or  he  may  be  per- 
manently incapacitated.  In  some  way  he  has  overwtrained  his  heart  and  be- 
come "broken-winded."  Exactly  what  has  taken  place  in  these  hearts  we  can 
not  say.  but  their  reserve  force  is  lost,  and  with  it  the- power  of  meeting  the 
demands  exacted  in  maintaining  the  circulation  during  severe  exertion.  The 
"heart-shock"  of  Latham  includes  cases  of  this  nature — sudden  cardiac  break- 
down during  exertion,  not  due  to  rupture  of  a  valve.  It  seems  probable  that 
sudden  death  in  men  during  long  continued  efforts,  as  in  a  race,  is  sometimes 
dne  to  overdistention  and  paralysis  of  the  heart. 

Acute  dilatative  heart  weakness  is  seen  in  many  conditions,  as  in  Graves' 
disease,  in  paroxysmal  tachycardia,  in  old  myocardial  cases  following  exer- 
tion, and  in  angina  pectoris,  Tliere  is  usually  a  striking  contrast  between 
the  wide  and  forcible  cardiac  impulse  and  the  small,  feeble,  irregular  pulse. 

Dilatation  occurs  in  all  forms  of  valve  lesions.  In  aortic  incompetency 
blood  enters  the  left  ventricle  during  diastole  from  the  tmguarded  aorta  and 
from  the  left  auricle,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  at  the  termination  of  diastole . 
subjects  the  walls  to  an  extreme  degree  of  pressure,  under  which  they  inevi- 
tably yield.  In  time  they  augment  in  thickness,  and  present  the  topical 
eccentric  hypertrophy  of  this  condition. 
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In  mitral  inBufficieDcy  blood  which  should  have  been  driven  into  the  aorta 
is  forced  into  and  dilates  the  auricle  from  which  it  came,  and  then  in  the 
diastole  of  the  ventricle  a  large  amount  ie  returned  from  the  auricle,  and  with 
increased  force.  In  mitral  stenosis  the  left  auricle  is  the  seat  of  greatly  in- 
creased tension  during  diastole,  and  dilates  as  well  as  hypertrophies ;  the  dis- 
tention, too,  may  be  enormous,  IHIatatioii  of  the  right  ventricle  ia  produced 
by  a  number  of  conditions,  which  were  considered  under  hypertrophy.  All 
circumstances,  such  as  mitral  Btenoais,  emphysema,  etc.,  which  permanently 
increase  the  tension  of  the  blood  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  cause  its  dilata- 
tion. 

The  idiopathic  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  beer  drinkers  also  comes  in 
this  group,  as  it  is  brought  about  gradually  by  increased  endocardial  pressure. 

(b)  Imi'aibed  nutrition  of  the  heaht  walls  may  lead  to  a  diminution 
of  the  resisting  power  so  that  dilatation  readily  occurs. 

The  loss  of  tone  due  to  parenchymatous  degeneration  or  myocarditis  in 
fevers  may  lead  to  a  fatal  condition  of  acute  dilatation.  It  is  a  recognized 
cause  of  death  in  scarlatinal  dropsy  (Goodhart),  and  may  occur  in  rheumatic 
fever,  typhus,  typhoid,  erysipelas,  etc.  The  changes  in  the  heart  muscle 
which  accompany  acute  endocarditis  or  pericarditis  may  lead  to  dilatation, 
especially  in  the  latter  disease.  In  anosmia,  leukseniia,  and  chlorosis  the  dila- 
tation may  be  considerable.  In  sclerosis  of  the  walls  the  yiehling  is  always 
where  this  process  is  most  advanced,  as  at  the  left  apex.  Under  any  of  these 
circumstances  the  walls  may  yield  with  normal  blood  pressure. 

Pericardial  adhesions  are  a  cause  of  dilatation,  and  we  generally  find  in 
eases  with  extensive  and  firm  union  considerable  hypertrophy  and  dilatation. 
There  is  usually  here  some  impairment  as  well  of  the  superficial  layers  of 


3.     CARDIAC   TNaUPPICIENGY 

Etiolo^. — With  lessening  of  the  muscular  power  of  the  heart  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  blood  circulates  is  diminished,  and  the  tissues  fail  to  receive 
their  proper  supply  of  oxygen  and  food,  and  to  be  adequately  relieved  of  their 
waste  products — this  is  cardiac  failure.  The  same  effect  may  be  produced 
in  another  way.  The  amount  of  blood  in  the  body  is  much  leas  than  the 
total  capacity  of  the  vascular  bed,  and  an  adequate  blood  supply  is  only  kept 
up  by  a  general  constriction  of  arterioles  which  dam  the  blood  in  the  artt'rinl 
system,  but  if  by  any  chance  there  is  a  general  vaso-dilatation  of  the  arterioles, 
especially  those  in  the  splanchnic  area,  the  heart  does  not  receive  an  amount 
of  blood  sufficient  to  supply  the  bodily  needs,  with  the  same  effect  on  the 
organs  as  in  certain  forme  of  cardiac  failure.  Tliis  condition,  which  is 
probably  the  essence  of  shock,  does  not  concern  us  here,  but  it  must  he  men- 
tioned to  avoid  the  impression  that  all  failure  of  the  circulation  means  fail- 
ure of  the  heart. 

The  failure  in  muscular  power  may  affect  any  cavity  singly  or  the  whole 
heart.  Weakness  of  the  left  ventricle  fails  to  give  proper  filling  of  the  ar- 
terial syKteni  and  general  ansemia  of  the  tissues  resuita.  Failure  of  the  left 
auricle  means  stasis  in  the  lung  vessels  with  deficient  aeration  of  the  blood, 
and  a  tendency  to  adema  of  tlie  lung  or  to  effusion  into  the  pleural  cavity. 
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Failure  of  the  right  auricle  and  voatricle  gives  cyanosis  of  the  organs,  dyspncea 
at  rest  and  on  slight  exertion,  with  stasis  in  the  abdominal  organs  and  (edema. 

The  reserve  power  with  which  the  cardiac  muscle  is  endowed  disappears 
in  heart  failure.  This  reserve,  greatest  in  youth,  is  increased  by  adequate 
nutrition,  certain  congenital  endowments,  and,  apart  from  other  defects,  by 
hypertrophy.  It  is  lessened  by  defects  in  the  cardiac  Btnicture,  gross  or  mi- 
nute, by  defective  nutrition,  by  certain  bacterial  and  other  poisons,  and  with 
advancing  years.  We  have  at  present  no  means  of  gauging  this  reserve  power 
of  the  organ  as  a  whole  or  in  its  different  parts. 

The  failure  may  be  sudden  or  slow,  according  to  the  kind  and  rapidity 
of  the  lesion  which  causes  it.  When  the  left  ventricle  fails  the  effect  may 
vary  from  immediate  death,  through  all  forma  of  fainting,  giddiness,  sense 
of  dissolution,  to  a  mild  sense  of  bodily  or  mental  fatigue;  when  the  right 
ventricle  fails  the  effect  varies  from  a  sudden  dyspnoea  to  a  dyspncea  which 
comes  on  with  slight  exertion. 

As  to  the  actual  condition  in  cardiac  failure  generally,  it  is  by  no  means 
"easy  in  all  cases  to  say  what  has  been  the  cause.  The  lesions  to  which  the 
cardiac  musculature  is  liable  are  described  further  on,  yet  there  is  a  propor- 
tion of  cases  in  which  neither  by  post  mortem  examination  nor  careful  mi- 
croscopic search  can  the  source  of  the  failure  be  even  suggested.  It  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  a  suggestion  which  has  been  made  by  Aschoff,  namely,  that  in 
certain  cages  the  failure  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  implication  of  the  general 
musculature  as  to  an  affection  of  the  conducting  muscular  system  of  Tawara's 
node  in  the  intcr-auricular  septum,  and  of  the  bundle  of  His  with  its  rami- 
fications which  stretch  to  all  parts  of  the  right  and  left  ventricles,  and  whose 
function  is  to  distribute  the  muscular  impulses  which  at  each  contraction 
spread  from  the  venous  to  the  arterial  end  of  the  heart. 

The  blood  pressure  in  cardiac  insufficiency  shows  no  uniform  figures.  The 
maximum  pressure,  which  is  that  usually  estimated,  may  be  high  even  in  a 
failing  heart.  In  serious  degrees  of  myocardial  affection,  such  as  fatty  de- 
generation or  chloroform  poisoning,  it  is  low.  In  cases  in  which  there  has 
been  a  raised  blood  pressure,  the  maximum  may  be  lower  or  higher  than  the 
normal  for  the  patient.  We  must  recognize  that  probably  in  early  stages  of 
failure  the  heart  is  stimulated  to  put  forth  increased  energy  at  each  beat, 
and  that  the  maxinmm  pressure  at  the  height  of  the  beat  slightly  over-com- 
pensates the  circulatory  defect. 

Acute  Cardiac  Insufficiencv. — Causes:  (a)  Wounds  of  the  heart,  (6) 
spontaneous  rupture  or  rupture  of  valves,  (c)  rapid  effusion  into  the  pericar- 
dium of  blood  or  serous  fluid,  (d)  accos's  of  air  to  the  chambers  of  the  heart, 
as  from  operations  at  the  root  of  the  neck  or  decomposition  after  exposure  to  a 
high  atmospheric  pressure,  (e)  large  thrombi  quickly  formed  in  a-heart  cavity, 
(f)  sudden  interference  with  the  coronary  circulation,  especially  the  left 
coronary  artery,  (g)  mechanical  interference  with  the  heart  from  obliteration 
of  the  trachea  or  larynx,  as  in  strangulation,  (h)  acute  infections,  such  as 
diphtheria  or  pericarditis,  (t)  certain  poisons,  sucli  as  pilocarpin,  cocaine, 
phosphorus,  etc.,  (j)  stimulation  of  the  vagus  nerve,  its  centre  in  the  medulla, 
or  its  termination  in  the  heart. 

Chronic  Cardiac  Insufficienct. — Causes:  (a)  lesions  of  the  heart 
muscle,  which  will  be  described  in  more  detail  in  a  subsequent  paragraph. 
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EsBcntiaily  all  canliuc  failure  is  imiBcular.  The  myocardium  may  \>c  JiiKufli- 
ciently  noiirislifHl,  as  in  tlie  Rtnrvatkiu  atro|)hy  of  new  growths  or  in  dialKttcs, 
or  tlit're  may  be  recojjnizable  gross  or  microscopic  Ifslons.  One  or  more  of  tho 
fiiiictionB  of  tlie  cardiac  muscle  may  be  interfered  with  without  producing  any 
changes  that  can  be  detected  by  the  microscope,  such  as  the  failure  associated 
with  aortic  disease,  (l)  Lesions  of  the  valves,  (c)  I-csions  affecting  the  vas- 
cular fields  of  the  effcient  arteries.  Emphysema,  chronic  bronchitis,  asthma, 
sclerosis  of  the  lungs,  chest  dcformitieB,  and  mitral  disease  jiroduce  an  em- 
barrassment of  the  right  heart;  atheroma  of  the  aorta  and  arterio-sclerosis, 
especially  of  the  splanchnic  and  renal  area,  produce  failOre  of  the  left  heart. 
-  ((/)  Over-exertion,  (e)  Certain  poisons,  such  as  alcohol  (especially  beer)  and 
phosphorus,  (f)  Other  causes,  such  as  adherent  pericardium  and  exophthal- 
mic goitre. 

Anatomical  BabIs  of  Cardiac  Inrnfflciency. — I.  Lesiokb  Due  to  Disease 
OF  TUB  CouoNAnY  ARTERIES. — A  knowledge  of  the  changes  produced  in  the 
myocardium  hy  disease  of  the  coronary  vessels  gives  a  key  to  the  understand- 
ing of  many  problems  in  cardiac  pathologj'.  The  termitiRl  branches  of  the 
coronary  vessels  are  end  arteries ;  that  is,  the  communication  l>etwi'en  neigh- 
boring branches  is  through  capillaries  oidy,  J.  H.  Pratt  has  shown  that  the 
vessels  of  Thebesius,  which  open  from  the  ventricles  and  auricles  into  a  sys- 
tera  of  fine  branches  and  thus  communicate  with  the  cardiac  capillarii's  and 
coronary  veins,  may  be  capable  of  feeding  the  myocardium  sufficiently  to  keep 
it  alive  even  when  the  coronary  arteries  are  occluded.  The  blocking  of  one 
of  these  vessels  by  a  thrombus  or  an  embolus  leads  usually  to  a  condition 
which  is  known  as — 

(a)  An(Emic  necrosis,  or  white  infarct.  When  this  does  not  occur  the  rea- 
son may  be  sought  in  (1)  the  existence  of  abnormal  anastomoses,  which  by 
their  presence  take  the  coronary  system  out  of  the  group  of  end  arteries;  or 
(■3)  the  vicarious  flow  through  the  vessels  of  Thebesius  and  the  coronary 
veins.  The  condition  is  most  commonly  seen  in  the  left  ventricle  and  in  the 
septum,  in  the  territory  of  distribution  of  the  anterior  coronary  artery.  Tlie 
affected  area  has  a  yellowish  white  color,  sometimes  a  turbid,  parboiled  as- 
pect, at  other  times  a  grayish  red  tint.  It  may  be  somewhat  wedge-shaped, 
more  often  it  is  irregular  in  contour  and  projects  above  the  surface.  Micro- 
scopically the  changes  are  very  characteristic.  The  nuclei  either  disappear 
from  tlie  muscle  fibres  or  they  undergo  fragmentation.  leucocytes  wander 
in  from  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  these  may  sulTer  disintegration.  At  a 
later  stage  a  new  growth  of  fibrous  tissue  is  found  in  the  periphery  of  the 
infarct  which  ultimately  may  entirely  replace  the  dead  fibres.  The  fibres 
present  a  homogeneous,  hyaline  appearance.  In  some  instances  there  ia  com- 
plete transformation,  and  even  to  the  naked  eye  a  firm  white  patch  of  hyaline 
degeneration  may  appear  in  the  centre  of  the  area.  Rupture  of  the  heart 
may  he  associated  with  ansmic  necrosis. 

(h)  The  second  important  effect  of  coronary-artery  disease  upon  the  myo- 
cardium is  seen  in  the  production  of  fibrous  myocardilis.  This  may  result 
from  the  gradual  transformation  of  areas  of  anemic  necrosis.  More  common- 
ly it  is  caused  by  the  narrowing  of  a  coronary  branch  in  a  procesa  of  obUtera- 
tivc  endarteritis.  Where  the  process  is  gradual  evidences  of  granulation 
tissue  are  often  wanting,  and  any  distinction  between  the  Deciotic  mnscle 
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fibres  and  the  new  scar  tiEBuc  is  difficult  to  establiBh.  J.  B.  MacCalliiiu 
showed  that  the  muscle  fibres  undergo  a  change  the  reverse  of  that  of  their 
normal  development  and  lose  their  fibril  bundles  preliminary  to  their  com- 
plete replacement  by  connective  tissue.  The  sclerosis  is  most  frequently  scon 
at  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle  and  in  the  septum,  but  it  may  occur  in  any 
portion.  In  the  septum  and  walls  there  are  often  streaks  and  patches  whicli 
are  only  seen  in  carefully  made  serial  sections.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is 
commonly  associated  with  this  degeneration.  It  is  the  invariable  precursor 
of  aneurism  of  the  heart. 

{c)  tiudden  Death  in  Coronary  Artery  Disease. — Complete  obliteration 
of  one  coronary  artery,  if  produced  suddenly,  is  usually  fatal.  When  in- 
duced slowly,  either  by  a rterio- sclerosis  at  the  orifice  of  the  artery  at  the  root 
of  the  aorta  or  by  an  obliterating  endarteritis  in  the  course  of  the  vessel,  the 
circulation  may  be  carried  on  through  the  other  vessel.  Sudden  death  is  not 
uncommon,  owing  to  thrombosis  of  a  vessel  which  has  become  narrowed  by 
sclerosis.  In  medico-legal  cases  it  is  a  point  of  primary  importance  to  remem- 
ber that  this  is  one  of  the  common  causes  of  sudden  death.  This-  condition 
should  be  carefully  sought  for,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  the  sole  lesion,  except 
a  general,  sometimes  slight,  artcrio-sclerosis.  In  the  most  e.xtreme  grade  one 
coronary  artery  may  be  entirely  blocked,  with  the  production  of  extensive 
fibroid  disease,  and  a  main  branch  of  the  other  also  may  Iw  occluded,  A  large, 
powerfully  built  imbecile,  aged  thirty  five,  at  the  Elwyn  Institution,  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  had  for  years  enjoyed  doing  the  heavy  work  about  the  place,  died 
suddenly,  without  any  preliminary  symptoms.  The  henrt  weighed  over  COO 
grams;  the  anterior  coronary  artery  was  practically  occluded  by  obliterating 
endarteritis,  and  of  the  posterior  artery  one  main  branch  was  blocked. 

(d)  tieptic  Infarcts, — In  pywmia  the  smaller  branches  of  the  coronary 
arteries  may  be  blocked  with  emboli  which  give  rise  to  infections  or  septic 
infarcts  in  the  myocardium  in  the  form  of  absccBses,  varying  in  size  from  a 
pea  to  a  pin's  head.  Those  may  not  cause  any  disturbance,  but  when  large 
they  may  perforate  into  the  ventricle  or  into  the  pericardium,  forming  what 
has  been  called  acute  ulcer  of  the  heart. 

II.  AcLTE  Interstitial  Myocakditib. — In  some  infections  diseases  and 
in  acute  pericarditis  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue  may  be  swollen  and 
infiltrated  with  small  round  cells  and  leueocj-tes,  the  blood  vessels  dilated,  and 
the  muscle  fibres  the  seat  of  granular,  fatty,  and  hyaline  degeneration.  Oc- 
casionally, in  py.Tmia  the  infiltration  with  pus  cells  has  been  diffuse  and  eon- 
fined  chiefly  to  the  interstitial  tissue.  Councilman  has  described  this  condi- 
tion of  the  heart  wall  in  gonorrhcea,  and  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the 
gonococcuM  in  the  dist-aned  areas.  The  commonest  examples  are  found  in  diph- 
theria, typhoid  fever,  and  acute  endocarditis,  as  shown  by  the  studies  of  Honi- 
berg.    The  foci  may  l>e  the  starting  points  of  patches  of  fibrous  myitcarditis. 

III.  FiufiMKNTATiox  AND  Sk(imk\tatiov. — This  Condition  was  described 
by  Benaut  and  Landouzy  in  1S77,  and  has  been  carefully  studied  liy  differ- 
ent pathologists.  Two  forms  are  met  with :  1.  Segmentation.  The  muecle 
fibres  have  separated  at  the  cement  line.  2.  Fragmentation.  The  fracture 
haa  been  across  the  fibre  itself,  and  perhaps  at  the  level  of  the  nucleus. 
Longitudinal  division  is  unusual.  Although  the  condition  doubtless  arises  in 
some  instjinciv  during  the  deittli  agony,  an  in  cases  of  sudden  death  by  vio* 
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lence,  in  others  it  would  seem  to  have  clinical  and  pathological  significance. 
It  is  found  asBociated  with  other  leeione,  fibrous  myocarditis,  infarction,  and 
fatty  degeneration.  J.  B.  MacCallum  distinguished  a  simple  from  a  degener- 
ative fragmentation.  The  first  takes  place  in  the  normal  fibre,  which,  how- 
ever, shows  irregular  extensions  and  contractions.  The  second  succeeds  degen- 
eration in  the  fibre.  Hearts  the  seat  of  marked  fragmentation  are  lax,  easily 
torn,  the  muscle  fibres  widely  separated,  and  often  pale  and  cloudy. 

IV.  Pahenchymatous  Degeneration, — This  is  usually  met  with  in  fe- 
vers, or  in  connection  with  endocarditis  or  pericarditis,  and  in  infections  and 
intoxications  generally.  It  is  characterized  by  a  pale,  turbid  state  of  the 
cardiac  muscle,  which  is  general,  not  localized.  Turbidity  and  softness  are 
the  special  features.  It  is  the  softened  heart  of  liaennec  and  Louis.  Stokes 
speaks  of  an  instance  in  which  "so  great  was  the  softening  of  the  organ  that 
when  the  heart  was  grasped  by  the  great  vessels  and  held  with  the  apex  point- 
ing upward,  it  fell  down  over  the  hand,  covering  it  like  a  cap  of  a  large 
mushroom." 

Histologically,  there  is  a  degeneration  of  the  m'nscle  fibres,  which  are  in- 
filtrated to  a  various  extent  with  granules  which  resist  the  action  of  ether, 
but  are  dissolved  in  acetic  acid.  Sometimes  tliis  granular  change  in  the  fibres 
is  extreme,  and  no  trace  of  the  strias  can  be  detected.  It  is  probably  the  ef- 
fect of  a  toxic  agent,  and  is  seen  in  its  most  exquisite  form  in  the  lumbar 
muscles  in  cases  of  toxic  heemoglobinuria  in  the  horse.  It  is  met  with  in  cases 
of  typhoid,  typhus,  small-pox,  and  other  infectious  diseases,  particularly  when 
the  course  is  protracted.  There  is  no  definite  relation  between  it  and  the  high 
temperature, 

V,  Fatty  Heart, — ^Under  this  term  are  embraced  fatty  degeneration  and 
fatty  overgrowth, 

(a)  Fatty  degeneration  is  a  very  common  condition,  and  mild  grades  are 
met  with  in  many  diseases.  It  is  found  in  the  failing  nutrition  of  old  age, 
of  wasting  diseases,  and  of  cachectic  states;  in  prolonged  infectious  fevers,  in 
which  it  may  follow  or  accompany  the  parencliyniatous  change.  In  pernicious 
antemia  and  in  phosphorus  poisoning  the  most  extreme  degrees  are  seen.  Peri- 
carditis is  usually  associated  with  fatty  or  parenchymatous  changes  in  the 
superficial  layers  of  the  myocardium.  Disease  of  the  coronary  arteries  is  a 
much  more  common  cause  of  fibroid  degeneration  than  of  fatty  heart.  Last- 
ly, in  the  hypertrophjed  ventricular  wall  in  chronic  heart-disease  fatty  change 
is  by  no  means  infrequent.  This  degeneration  may  be  limited  to  the  heart  or 
it  may  be  more  or  less  general  in  the  solid  viscera.  The  diaphragm  may  also 
be  involved,  even  when  the  other  muscles  show  no  special  changes.  There 
appears  to  be  a  special  proncness  to  fatty  degeneration  in  the  heart  muscle, 
which  may  perhaps  be  connected  with  its  incessant  activity.  So  great  is  its 
need  of  an  abundant  oxygen  supply  that  it  feels  at  once  any  deficiency,  and 
is  in  consequence  the  first  muscle  to  show  nutritional  changes. 

Anatomically  tlie  condition  may  be  local  or  general.  The  left  ventricle  is 
most  frequently  affected.  If  the  process  is  advanced  and  general,  the  heart 
looks  large  and  is  flabby  and  relaxed.  It  has  a  light  yellowish  brown  tint, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  a  faded  leaf  color.  Its  consistence  is  reduced  and  the  buIh 
stancc  tears  easily.  In  the  left  ventricle  the  papillary  columns  and  the  muscle 
beneath  the  endocardium  show  a  streaked  or  patchy  appearance,     Microscnp> 
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icslly,  the  fibres  are  seen  to  be  occupied  by  minute  globules  distributed  in 
rows  along  the  line  of  the  primitive  fibres  (Welch).  .  In  advanced  grades 
the  fibres  seem  completely  occupied  by  the  minute  globules. 

(b)  Fatty  Overgrowth. — This  is  usually  a  simple  excess  of  the  normal 
Bubpericiirdifll  fat,  to  which  the  term  cor  adipoimm  was  given  by  the  older 
writers.  In  pronouncetj  instances  the  fat  infiltrates  between  the  muscular 
substance  and,  separating  the  strands,  may  reach  even  to  the  endocardium. 
In  corpulent  pfrsons  there  is  always  much  pericardial  fat.  It  forms  part  of 
the  general  obttsity,  and  occasionally  leads  to  dangerous  or  oven  fatal  impair- 
ment of  the  contractile  power  of  the  heart.  Of  122  casea  analyzed  by  Forch- 
heimer  there  were  88  males  and  34  females.  Over  80  per  cent,  occurred  be- 
tTeen  the  fortieth  and  seventieth  years. 

The  entire  heart  may  be  enveloped  in  a  thick  sheeting  of  fat  through 
which  not  a  trace  of  muscle  substance  can  be  seen.  On  section  the  fat  iofil- 
trates  the  muscle,  separating  the  fibres,  and  in  extreme  cases — particularly 
in  the  right  ventricle — reaches  the  endocardium.  In  some  places  there  may 
be  even  complete  substitution  of  fat  for  the  muscle  substance.  In  rare  in- 
stances thi^  fat  may  be  in  the  papillary  muscles.  The  heart  is  usually  much 
relaxed  and  the  chambers  are  dilated.  Microscopically  the  muscle  fibres  may 
show,  in  addition  to  the  atrophy,  marked  fatty  degeneration. 

VI.  Otiiek  Degenerations  of  the  Myocardium. — (a)  Brown  Atrophy. 
— This  is  a  common  change  in  the  heart  muscle,  particularly  in  chronic  val- 
vular lesions  and  in  the  senile  heart.  When  advanced  the  color  of  the  muscles 
is  a  dark  red  brown,  and  the  consistence  is  usually  increased.  The  fibres 
present  an  aecumtilation  of  yellow  brown  pigment  chiefly  about  the  nuclei. 
The  cement  substance  is  often  unusually  distinct,  but  seems  more  fragile  than 
in  healthy  muscle. 

(fr)  Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  heart  is  occasionally  seen.  It  occurs  in 
the  intermuscular  connective  tissue  and  in  the  blood  vesBels,  not  in  the  fibres. 

(c)  The  hyaline  transformation  of  Zenker  is  sometimes  met  with  in  pro- 
longed fevers.  The  affected  fibres  are  swollen,  homogeneous,  translncent,  and 
the  strise  are  very  faint, 

(d)  Calcareous  degeneration  occasionally  occurs  in  the  myocardium,  and 
the  muscle  fibres  may  be  infiltrated  with  lime  salts  and  yet  retain  their  ap- 
pearance. 

Symptoms  of  Cardiac  Insnfflciency. — As  indicated  above,  the  symptoms  of 
left  eided  cardiac  failure  differ  from  those  of  the  right  side,  and  in  each  we 
may  distinguish  a  number  of  types,  which,  however,  merge  gradually  the 
one  into  the  other.  Failure  of  the  left  ventricle  is  seen  in  its  severest  forms 
in  the  abnipt  death  stroke  of  angina  pectoris,  in  the  sudden  faints  with  sweats 
and  heart  pain  of  fatty  or  fibroid  hearts,  or  in  the  fainting  and  convulsive  at- 
tacks of  Stokes-Adams  disease.  Less  severe  failure  may  be  seen  in  athletes 
after  a  hard  race,  when  vomiting  and  a  feeling  of  dissolution  are  present — 
a  type  which  is  sometimes  seen  in  angina,  when  it  is  liable  to  he  mistaken  for 
a  gn.4ro-intestinal  upset.  The  milder  degrees  show  themselves  in  an  inability 
to  take  much  exercise  or  to  suffer  much  mental  work  without  the  sense  of 
gTfat  fatigue.  Sudden  and  slow  types  are  also  seen  in  failure  of  the  right 
side.  Subjected  to  a  slight  strain,  great  hypcrpntea  and  distress  may  come 
on,  and  one  form  of  cardiac  dyspnoea  which  attacks  the  patient  at  night  is 
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of  tliie  aature.  The  severer  forms  show  ao  incroasing  inaliility  to  undergo 
slight  extra  exertion,  sueh  an  inouDtJDg  stairs,  or  liyjicrpncjea  even  when  at 
rest  in  bed,  in  Iwth  of  whicli  there  is  usually  some  ujdeina  of  the  feet,  es- 
pecially at  night,  if  the  |)atieut  in  on  his  feet  most  of  the  day. 

Grouped  under  their  special  systems  the  syinptonis  eoniplained  of  by  pa- 
tients with  cnrdiac  failure  arc  as  follows r  (a)  Cardio-vaseular  system:  Pain 
in  the  cardiac  area  or  extending  to  the  shoulders  and  down  the  arms,  a  sense 
of  weight  in  tiie  praicordium ;  palpitation  is  seldom  complained  of.  (b)  Res- 
piratory system:  DyspDa?a  at  rest  or  on  exertion,  or  ortliopntca,  Cheyne-Stokos 
respiration,  cough,  ioss  of  voice  from  pressure  of  a  dilated  left  auricle  on  the 
left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  hienioptysis  (as  resulting  from  lung  infarcts), 
(c)  Central  nervous  system;  in  addition  to  those  given  above  are  sleepless- 
ness,  mental  symptoms,  delusions,  melancholia,  and  especially  toward  the  end 
stupor  and  drowsiness,  (d)  Cyanosis,  pallor,  cederaa,  and  oroasionally  pur- 
pura in  the  lower  limbs,  (c)  Alimentary  system:  The  stasis  in  the  abdominal 
organs  in  right  heart  failure  produces  loss  of  apjHitite,  indigestion,  flatulence, 
vomiting,  constipation,  diarrhcea,  abdominal  pain,  ha-mOTrhoidp,  etc,  {f) 
Renal  system:  The  urine  is  scanty,  high  colored,  and  contains  a  slight  amount 
of  al]>umin. 

Physical  examination  of  the  heart  may  reveal  an  apex-beat  which  Ik  feel)le, 
outside  the  nipple  line,  diiTuse,  and  whose  maximum  intensity  is  not  easily 
localized.  The  pulsation  may  be  marked  on  inspection  and  cover  a  very  wide 
area ;  arterial  pulsation  in  the  neck  in  the  left  heart  failure  may  be  great ; 
in  right  heart  failure  the  jugular  veins  may  be  very  dilated  and  their  pulsa- 
tions may  be  normal,  indicating  three  waves,  or  regurgitant.  On  percussion 
the  cardiac  area  may  be  much  increased  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  or  both. 
On  auscultation  the  sounds  may  be  difficult  to  hear,  or  feebler  than  normal ; 
murmurs,  usually  soft,  may  ho  present  at  both  apex  and  base.  Gallop  rhythm 
mav  be  present.  The  pulse  may  show  great  variations;  marked  failure  may 
exist  with  a  full  bounding  pulse;  more  usually  it  is  feeble  with  diminished 
tension;  it  may  he  irregular,  intermittent,  slow,  or  rapid.  No  one  sign  or 
combination  of  signs  is  significant  of  cardiac  failure.  A  heart  may  be  insuffi- 
cient and  yet  perhaps  nothing  can  be  drtected  by  physical  examination  ex- 
cept feeble  sounds  and  a  low  tension  pulse. 

The  myocardial  lowion  is  not  always  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the 
symptoms,  A  patient  may  present  enfeebled,  irregular  action  and  signs  of 
dilatation — shortness  of  breath,  a-dema,  and  the  general  symptoms  believed 
to  be  characteristic  of  cases  of  fibroid  and  fatty  heart — and  the  post  mortem 
show  little  or  no  change  in  the  myocardium. 

Cardiosclerosis  or  fibroid  heart  is  in  some  cases  characterized  by  a  feeble, 
irregular,  slow  pulse,  with  dyspncea  on  exertion  and  occasional  attacks  of 
angina.  Irregularity  is  present  in  many,  but  not  in  all  oases.  The  pulse 
may  be  very  slow,  even  30  or  40  per  minute,  and  the  features  those  of  Stokes- 
Adams  disease.  A  man  with  advanced  fibroid  myocarditis  may  die  suddenly 
while  at  work,  without  having  ever  complained  of  heart  trouble.  Ultimately 
the  cases  come  under  observation  with  the  symptoms  of  cardiac  insufficiency. 
The  arrhythmia,  which  may  have  been  present,  becomes  aggravated  and, 
according  to  Riegel,  may  not  only  precede,  but  also  persist  after  the  cardiac 
insufficiency  has  passed  away. 
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Fatly  degeneration  of  the  heart  presente  the  eaiiie  difficulties.  Extreme 
fatty  ehaDges,  as  in  pernicious  ansmia,  ma;  be  present  with  a  full  pul^e  and 
regularly  acting  heart.  The  fat  does  not  appear  to  interfere  seriously  with 
the  function  of  the  organ.  The  truth  is,  it  may  be  present  in  an  extreme 
grade  without  producing  symptoms,  bo  long  as  great  dilatation  of  the  cliam- 
bers  does  not  occur.  The  cardiac  irregularity,  the  dyBpncea,  palpitation  and 
small  pulse  are  in  reality  not  symptoms  of  the  fatty  degeneration,  but  of  dila- 
tation which  has  supervened.  The  fatty  arcus  senilis  is  of  no  moment  in  the 
diagnosis  of  fatty  heart.  The  heart  sounds  may  be  weak  and  the  action 
irregular. 

When  dilatation  occurs  there  is  gallop  rhythm,  shortening  of  the  long 
pause,  and  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex.  Shortness  of  breath  on  exertion 
is  an  early  feature  in  many  cases,  and  anginal  attacks  may  occur.  There  is 
sometimes  a  tendency  to  syncope,  and  in  both  fibroid  and  fatty  heart  there 
are  attacks  in  which  the  patient  feels  cold  and  depressed  and  the  pulse  sinks 
to  40  or  30,  or  even,  as  in  one  case  which  I  saw,  to  26.  The  patient  may 
wake  from  sleep  in  the  early  morning  with  an  attack  of  severe  "cardiac 
afithma."  These  "spells"  may  be  associated  with  nausea  and  may  alternate 
with  others  in  which  there  are  anginal  symptoms.  These  are  the  cases,  too, 
in  which  for  weeks  there  may  be  mental  symptoms.  The  patient  has  delusions' 
and  may  even  become  maniacal.  Toward  the  close  the  type  of  breathing  known 
as  Cheyne-Stokee  may  occur.  It  was  described  in  the  following  terms  by  John 
Cheyne,  sjK'aking  of  a  case  of  fatty  heart  {Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii, 
p.  221,  1818) :  "For  several  days  his  breathing  was  irregular;  it  would  en- 
tirely cease  for  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  then  it  would  become  perceptible, 
though  very  low,  then  by  degrees  it  became  heaving  and  quick,  and  then  it 
would  gradually  cease  again :  this  revolution  in  the  state  of  his  breathing  lasted 
about  a  minute,  during  which  (here  were  about  thirty  acts  of  respiration."  It 
is  seen  much  more  frequently  in  arterio-sclerosis  and  unemic  states  than  in 
fatty  heart. 

Fatty  overgrowth  of  the  heart  Is  a  condition  certain  to  exist  in  very  obese 
persons.  It  produces  no  symptoms  until  the  muscular  fibre  is  so  weakened 
that  dilatation  occurs.  These  patients  may  for  years  present  a  feeble  but 
regular  pulse;  the  heart  sounds  are  weak  and  muffled,  and  a  murmur  may  be 
heard  at  tlie  apex.  Attacks  of  "ctirdiac  asthma"  are  not  uncommon,  and  the 
patient  may  suffer  from  bronchitis.  Dizziness  and  pseudo-apoplectic  seizures 
may  occur.  Sudden  death  may  result  from  syncope  or  from  ru[ituro  of  the 
heart.  The  physical  examination  is  often  difficult  because  of  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  fat,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to  define  the  area  of  dulness. 

For  clinical  jiurposea  we  iiny  group  the  cases  of  failure  from  myocardial 
disease  as  follows; 

(1)  Those  in  which  stidden  death  occurs  with  or  without  previous  indi- 
cations of  heart-trouble.  Sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries  exists — in  some 
instances  with  rewnt  thrombus  and  white  infarcts;  in  others,  extensive  fibroid 
disease;  in  others  again,  fatty  degeneration.  Many  patients  never  complain 
of  cardiac  distress,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Chalmers,  the  celebrated  Scottish 
divine,  enjoy  unusual  vigor  of  niind  and  body. 

(2)  Cases  in  which  there  are  cardiac  arrhythmia,  shorturss  of  breath  on 
exertion,  attacks  of  dj-spun'a,  sometimes  anginal  attacks,  collapse  symptoms 
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with  sweats  and  extremely  slow  pulBe,  and  occaeionally  marked  iiioutal  eymp* 
toms. 

(3)  CasCB  with  general  arterio-Bclerosia  and  hypertrophy  and  dilatation 
of  the  heart.  They  are  robust  men  of  middle  age  who  have  worked  hard 
and  lived  carelessly  Dyapncea,  cough,  and  swelling  of  the  feet  are  the  early 
symptoms,  and  the  patient  comes  under  observation  either  with  a  gallop 
rhythm,  embryoeardia,  or  an  irregular  heart  with  an  apex  systolic  murmur 
of  mitral  insufficiency.  Recovery  from  the  first  or  second  attack  is  the  rule. 
It  !B  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  heart-diseaBe. 

PrognoslB. — Each  case  must  be  judged  on  ite  own  merits,  gpecial  notice 
being  taken  of  the  age,  probable  origin,  and  anatomical  basis  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency. The  outlook  in  affections  of  the  myocardium  occurring  lato  in  life  is 
extremely  grave.  Patients  recover,  however,  in  a  surprising  way  from  the 
most  seriouf  attacks,  particularly  those  of  the  third  group. 
'  Treatment. — Many  eases  never  come  under  treatm(mt;  the  first  are  the 
final  symptoms.  Other  cases  with  well  marked  failure,  if  treated  on  general 
lines  according  to  the  routine  measures,  recover  quickly. 

Much  more  difficult  is  the  management  of  those  cases  in  which  there  is 
marked  cardiac  arrhythmia,  with  a  feeble,  irregular,  very  slow  pulse,  and 
syncope  or  angina.  Dropsy  is  not,  as  a  rule,  present;  the  heart  sounds  may 
be  clear  and  there  are  no  signs  of  dilatation. 

The  following  are  the  general  methods  to  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of 
cardiac  failure: 

(a)  Rb8T, — Disturbed  compensation  may  be  completely  restored  by  rest 
of  ttie  body.  In  many  cases  with  oedema  of  the  anUes,  moderate  dilatation 
of  the  heart,  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  rest  in  bed,  a  few  doses  of  the 
compound  tincture  of  cardamon,  and  a  saline  purge  auffiee,  within  a  week 
or  ten  days,  to  restore  the  compensation. 

(6)  Diet. — In  acute  conditions  it  is  usually  well  to  limit  this  in  amount, 
especially  the  fluids.  With  marked  passive  congestion  liquid  diet  may  be  ad- 
visable; otherwise  small  amounts  of  simple  food  may  be  given  at  short  inter- 
vals. In  any  case  with  dilatation  it  is  well  to  limit  the  total  daily  intake  of 
fluids  to  1,SOO  c.  c.    A  "dry  diet"  for  a  few  days  is  sometimes  useful. 

(c)    The  BEtlEF  OF  THE  EMBARRASSED  CIRCULATION. 

(1)  Bt/  Venesection. — In  eases  of  dilatation,  from  whatever  cause,  in 
mitral  or  aortic  lesions  or  distention  of  the  right  ventricle  in  emphysema, 
when  signs  of  venous  engorgement  are  mark<?d  and  when  there  is  orthopnisa 
■vith  cyanosis,  the  abstraction  of  from  20  to  30  ounces  of  blood  is  indicated. 
This  is  the  occasion  in  which  timely  venesection  may  save  the  patient's  life. 
It  is  particularly  helpful  in  the  dilated  heart  of  arterio-sclerosis. 

(2)  Btf  Depletion  through  the  Bowels. — This  is  particularly  valuable  when 
dropsy  is  present.  Of  the  various  purges  the  salines  are  to  be  preferred,  and 
may  be  given  by  Matthew  Hay's  method.  Half  an  hour  to  an  hour  bofort^ 
breakfast  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  Epsom  salta  may  l» 
given  in  a  concentrated  form.  This  usually  produces  from  three  to  five  liquid 
evacuations.  The  compound  jalap  powder  in  half  drachm  doses,  or  elateriuni, 
may  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Even  when  the  pulse  is  very  feeble 
these  hydragogue  cathartics  are  well  borne,  and  they  deplete  the  portal  system 
rapidly  and  efficiently. 
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(3)  The  Use  of  Remedies  Which  Stimvlate  the  Heart's  Action. — Of  these 
by  far  the  most  important  is  digitalis,  which  was  introduced  into  [)ractice 
by  Withering.  The  indication  for  its  i:se  is  weakness  of  the  heart  iiiuwlo;  the 
<?oiitra-indication  is  a  perfectly  balanced  compensatory  hypertrophy,  Much  as 
wo  flee  in  all  forma  of  valvular  disease.  Broken  compensation  in  valvular 
dtsoaee,  no  matter  what  the  lesion  may  be,  ia  the  signal  for  its  use.  It  acta 
upon  the  heart,  slowing  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  force  of  the  con- 
tractions. It  acts  on  the  peripheral  arteries,  raising  their  tennion,  so  that  a 
steady  and  equable  flow  of  blood  is  maintained  in  the  capillaries,  which,  after 
all,  is  the  prime  aim  and  object  of  the  circnlation.  High  blood  presaure  ia 
not  a  contra-indication  to  its  «pe.  The  beneficial  effects  are  Iwst  seen  in  cases 
of  mitral  disease  with  small,  irregular  pulse  and  cardiac  dro))Ry.  Its  effects 
are  not  less  striking  in  the  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  in  the  failing  com- 
pensation of  aortic  insufficiency  or  of  arterio-sclerosis.  On  theoretical  grounds 
it  has  been  urged  that  its  use  is  not  so  advantageous  in  aortic  insufficiency, 
since  it  prolongs  the  diastole  and  loads  to  greater  distention.  This  need  not 
bo  considered,  and  digitalis  is  just  as  serviceable  in  this  as  in  any  other  con- 
dition associated  with  progressive  dilatation;  larger  doses  are  often  required. 
It  may  be  given  as  the  tincture  or  the  infusion.  In  cases  of  cardiac  dropsy, 
from  whatever  cause,  15  minims  (1  c.  c.)  of  the  tincture  or  half  an  ounce 
(15  c.  c.)  of  the  infusion  may  he  given  every  three  hours  for  two  days,  after 
which  the  dose  may  be  reduced.  Some  prefer  the  tincture,  others  the  infu- 
sion ;  it  ia  a  matter  of  indifference  if  the  drug  is  good.  The  urinO  of  a  patient 
taking  digitalis  should  be  carefully  estimated  each  day.  As  a  rule,  when  its 
action  is  beneficialj  there  is  within  twenty-four  hours  an  increase  in  the 
amount ;  often  the  flow  is  very  great.  Under  its  use  the  dyspnoea  is  relieved, 
the  dropsy  gradually  disappears,  the  pulse  becomes  firmer,  fuller  in  volume, 
and  sometimes,  if  it  has  been  very  intermittent,  regular. 

Ill  effects  sometimes  follow  digitalis.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  cumu- 
lative action  of  the  dnig  manifested  hy  sudden  symptoms.  Toxic  effects  are 
seen  in  the  production  of  nausea  and  vomiting.  Digipuratum  is  leas  diaturt)- 
ing  to  the  stomach  and  may  be  given  when  there  is  gastric  irritability.  The 
pulse  becomes  irregular  and  small,  and  there  may  be  two  beats  of  the  heart 
to  one  of  the  pulse,  which,  as  pointed  out  hy  Broadbent,  is  found  particularly 
in  cases  of  mitral  stenosis  when  they  are  under  the  influence  of  this  drug. 
The  urine  is  reduced  in  amount.  These  symptoms  subside  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  digitalis,  and  are  rarely  serious.  There  are  patients  who  take  digitalis 
uninterruptedly  for  years,  and  feel  palpitation  and  distresB  if  the  drug  is 
omitted.  In  mitral  disease,  even  when  it  does  good,  it  does  not  always  steady 
the  pulse.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  irregularity  is  not  affected  hy 
the  digitalis.  When  the  compensation  has  been  re-established  the  drug  may 
be  omitted.  When  there  ia  dyspnoea  on  exertion  and  cardiac  distress,  from 
5  to  10  minima  (0.3  to  0.6  c.  c.)  three  times  a  day  may  be  advantageously 
given  for  prolonged  periods,  but  the  effects  should  be  carefully  watched.  In 
cardiac  dropsy  digitalis  should  be  used  at  the  outset  with  a  free  hand.  Small 
doses  should  not  be  given,  but  from  the  first  balf-oance  doses  of  the  infusion 
every  three  hours,  or  from  15  to  20  minims  of  the  tincture.  Digitalin,  hypo- 
dermically  (gr.  1/30,  0.002  gm.),  every  three  or  four  hours,  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 
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Of  other  remedies  strophanthuB  alone  is  of  service,  but  as  its  effect  it. 
nncertaiii  when  ^ven  by  mouth  it  should  be  administered  by  iDtramuscular 
injection.  Doses  of  10  to  16  minims  (0.6  to  1  c.  c.)  of  the  tincture  or 
•  Btrophanthin  gr.  1/100  (0.00065  gm.)  are  given  and  repeated  once  or  twice 
after  intervals  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  intramuscular  is  safer  than  the 
intravenous  administration.  It  certainly  will  sometimes  steady  the  inter- 
mittent heart  of  mitral  valve  diaeaae  when  digitalis  fails  to  do  so.  Conval- 
laria,  citrate  of  caffeine,  and  adonis  vcmalia  and  sparteine  are  warmly  recom- 
mended as  substitutes  for  digitalis,  but  their  inferiority  is  ao'  manifest  that 
their  use  is  rarely  indicated. 

There  are  two  valuable  adjuncts  in  the  treatment  of  valvular  disease — iron 
and  strychnia.  When  anemia  in  a  marked  feature  iron  should  l)e  given  in 
full  doses.  In  some  instances  of  failing  compensation  this  is  the  only  medi- 
cine needed  to  restore  the  balance.  Arsenic  is  occasionally  an  ejtcellent  sub- 
stitute, and  one  or  other  of  them  should  be  administered  in  all  instances  of 
heart  trouble  when  pallor  is  present.  Strychnia  is  a  heart  tonic  of  very  great 
value.  It  may  be  given  alone  or  in  combination  with  the  digitalis  in  1  or  8 
drop  doses  of  the  1  per  cent,  solution,  or  hypoderraically  in  doses  of  1/40- 
1/10  gr.  (0,0016  to  0.006  gm.).  Alcoholic  BtiniulantB  in  moderation  are  oc- 
casionally useful,  especially  in  tiding  over  a  period  of  acute  cardiac  weakness. 

Treatment  of  Special  SymptomHi— (a)  Dropsy. — The  increased  arterial 
tension  and  activity  of  the  capillary  circulation  under  the  influence  of  digitalis 
hasten  the  interstitial  lymph  flow  and  favor  resorption  of  the  fluid.  The 
hydragogue  cathartics,  by  rapidly  depleting  the  blood,  promote,  too,  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  fluid  from  the  lymph  spaces  and  the  lymph  sacs.  These  two 
measures  usually  suffice  to  rid  the  patient  of  the  dropsy.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, it  can  not  he  relieved,  and  then  Southoy'a  tubes  may  be  used  or  the  legs 
punctured  by  ordinary  aspirating  needles  with  rubljcr  tubing  attached,  which 
may  be  inserted  and  left  for  hours ;  they  often  drain  away  large  amounts.  If 
done  with  care,  after  a  thorough  washing  of  the  parts,  and  if  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions are  taken,  scarification  is  a  very  serviceable  measure,  and  should  be 
resorted  to  more  frequently  than  it  is.  Canton  flannel  bandages  may  be 
applied  on  the  ccdcmatous  legs.  In  case  of  marked  hydrothorax  or  ascites 
tapping  is  advisable  before  digitalis  is  given. 

(b)  Dysi-NffiA. — The  patients  are  usually  unable  to  lie  down.  A  com- 
fortable bed-rest  should  therefore  lie  provided — if  possible,  one  with  lateral 
projections,  so  that  in  sleeping  the  head  can  he  supported  as  it  falls  over.  The 
shortness  of  breath  is  associated  with  dilatation,  chronic  bronchitis,  or  hydro- 
thorax.  The  chest  should  be  carpfully  examined  in  all  these  coses,  as  hydro- 
thorax  of  one  side  or  of  both  is  a  common  cause  of  shortness  of  breath.  There 
are  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation  with  recurring  hydrothorax  usually  on  the 
right  side,  which  is  relieved,  week  by  week  or  month  by  month,  by  tapping. 
For  the  nocturnal  dyspncca,  particularly  when  combined  with  restleasness, 
morphia  is  invaluable  and  may  be  given  without  hesitation.  The  value  of 
the  calming  influence  of  opium  in  all  conditions  of  cardiac  insufficiency  is 
not  sufficiently  recognized.  There  are  instances  of  cardiac  dyspncca  unasao- 
ciated  with  dropsy,  particularly  in  mitral  valve  disoose,  in  which  nitroglycerin 
is  of  great  service,  if  given  in  the  1  per  cent,  solution  in  increasing  doses.  It 
is  especially  serviceable  in  the  cases  in  whicli  the  pulse  tension  is  W^. 
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(c)  Palpitation  and  Cardiac  Distkebs. — In  instances  of  groat  hyper- 
trophy and  in  the  throbbing  which  ie  bo  distressing  in  some  cases  of  aortic 
insufficiency,  aconite  is  of  service  in  doses  of  from  1  to  3  drops  every  two 
or  three  hours.  An  ice  bag  over  the  heart  or  Leiter's  coil  is  also  of  service  in 
allaying  the  rapid  action  and  the  throbbing.  For  the  pains,  which  are  often 
so  marked  in  aortic  lesions,  iodide  of  potassium  in  10-grain  (O.C  gni.)  doses, 
three  times  a  day,  or  nitroglycerin  may  be  tried.  Small  blisters  are  some- 
times advantageous.  It  must  be  remembered  that  an  important  cause  of  pal- 
pitation and  cardiac  distress  is  flatulent  distention  of  the  stomach  or  colon, 
against  which  suitable  measures  must  be  directed. 

(d)  fiASTRic  Symptoms. — The  cast's  of  cardiac  insufficiency  which  do 
badly  and  fail  to  respond  to  digitalis  are  most  often  those  in  which  nausea 
and  vomiting  are  prominent  features.  The  liver  is  often  greatly  enlarged  in 
these  eases;  there  is  more  or  less  stasis  in  the  hepatic  vessels,  and  but  little 
can  be  expected  of  drugs  until  the  venous  engorgement  is  relieved.  If  the 
vomiting  persists,  it  is  best  to  stop  the  food  and  give  small  hits  of  ice,  small 
quantities  of  milk  and  lime  water,  and  effervescing  drinks,  such  as  Apol- 
linaris  water  and  champagne.  The  bowels  should  be  freely  moved  an^  drugs 
given  hypodermieally,  if  possible. 

(«)  Cough  and  II.^MOPTisis. — The  former  i^  almost  a  necessary  con- 
comitant of  cardiac  insufficiency,  owing  to  engorgement  of  the  pulmonary 
vessels  and  more  or  less  bronchitis.  It  is  allayed  by  measures  directed  rather 
to  the  heart  than -to  the  lungs.  Htemoptysis  in  chronic  valvular  disease  is 
sometimes  a  salutary  symptom.  An  army  surgeon,  who  was  invalided  during 
the  American  civil  war  on  account  of  hiemoptysis,  supposed  to  be  due  to 
tuberculosis,  had  for  many  years,  in  association  with  mitral  insufficiency  and 
enlarged  heart,  many  attacks  of  hsemoptysis.  He  assured  me  that  his  condi- 
tion was  invariably  better  after  the  attack.  It  is  rarely  fatal,  except  in  some 
cases  of  acute  dilatation,  and  seldom  calls  for  special  treatment. 

(/)  Sleeplessness. — One  of  the  most  distressing  features  of  valvular 
lesions,  even  in  the  stage  of  compensation,  is  disturbed  sleep.  Patients  may 
wake  suddenly  with  throbbing  of  the  heart,  often  in  an  attack  of  nightmare. 
Subsequently,  when  the  compensation  has  failed,  it  is  also  a  worrying  symp- 
tom. The  sleep  is  broken,  restless,  and  frequently  disturlwd  by  frightful 
dreams.  Sometimes  a  dose  of  the  spirit  of  chloroform  or  of  ether,  with  half 
a  drachm  of  spirit  of  camphor,  given  in  a  little  hot  whisky,  will  give  a  quiet 
night.  The  compound  spirit  of  ether,  Iloffniann's  anodyne,  though  very  un- 
pleasant to  take,  is  frequently  a  great  boon  in  the  intermediate  period  when 
compensation  has  partially  failed  and  the  patients  suffer  from  restless  and 
sleepless  nights.  Paraldehyde  and  amylcne  hydrate  are  sometimes  service- 
able, but  it  is  best,  after  a  few  trials,  particularly  if  the  paraldehyde  docs 
not  answer,  to  resort  to  morphia.  It  may  be  given  in  combination  with 
atropine. 

Ig)  Renal  Symptoms. — With  broken  compensation  and  lowering  of  the 
tension  in  the  aorta,  the  urinary  secretion  is  greatly  diminished,  and  the 
amount  may  sink  to  5  or  6  ounces  in  the  day.  Digitalis  and  strophanthus 
usually  increase  the  flow.  A  brisk  purge  may  be  followed  by  augmented  se- 
cretion. The  combination  in  pill  form  of  digitalis,  squill,  and  calomel  will 
sometimes  prove  effective  when  the  infusion  or  tincture  of  digitalis  alone  has 
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failed.  Calomel  acts  well  in  Bome  cases,  given  in  3  grain  (0.2  gm.)  dosee 
every  six  hours  for  three  or  four  days. 

The  DIET  in  chronic  valve  dieoases  is  often  very  diMcult  to  regulate. 
Widal  and  others  have  shown  that  retention  of  the  chlorides  ib  an  important 
factor  in  cardiac  dropey  and  heart  failure.  A  milk  diet,  2  litres  a  day,  favors 
their  elimination,  and  in  the  intervals  between  attacks  a  salt  free  diet  as  far 
as  possible  should  be  w^d.  Starchy  foods  and  all  articles  likely  to  cause 
flatulency  should  be  forbidden.  Stimulants  are  often  necessary,  either  whisky 
or  brandy. 

In  certain  eases  of  weak  heart,  particularly  when  it  is  due  to  fatty  over- 
growth, the  plans  recommended  by  Oertcl  and  by  Schott  are  advantageous. 
They  are  invaluable  methods  in  those  forms  of  heart  weakness  due  to  intem- 
perance in  eating  and  drinking  and  defective  bodily  exercise.  The  Oertel 
plan  consists  of  three  parts:  First,  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  liquid. 
This  is  an  important  factor  in  reducing  the  fat  in  these  patients.  It  also 
slightly  increases  the  density  of  the  blood.  Oertel  allows  daily  about  36  ounces 
of  liquid,  which  iheludes  the  amount  taken  with  the  solid  food.  Free  per- 
spiration is  promoted  by  bathing  (if  advisable,  the  Turkish  bath),  or  even 
by  the  use  of  pilocarpine. 

The  second  important  point  in  his  treatment  is  the  diet,  which  should 
consist  largely  of  proleids. 

Morning. — Cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  with  a  little  milk,  about  6  ounces  alto- 
gether.    Bread,  3  ounces. 

Noon. — Three  to  4  ounces  of  soup,  7  to  8  ounces  of  roast  beef,  veal,  game, 
or  poultry,  salad  or  a  light  vegetable,  a  little  fish;  1  ounce  of  bread  or  farina- 
ceous pudding;  3  to  6  ounces  of  fruit  for  dessert.  No  liquids  at  this  meal,  as 
a  rule,  but  in  hot  weather  6  ounces  of  light  wine  may  be  taken. 

Afternoon. — Six  ounces  of  coffee  or  tea,  with  as  much  water.  As  an 
indulgence  an  ounce  of  bread. 

Evening. — One  or  2  soft-boiled  eggs,  an  ounce  of  bread,  perhaps  a  small 
slice  of  cheese,  salad,  and  fruit;  C  to  8  ounces  of  wine  with  4  or  6  ounces  of 
water  (Yeo). 

The  most  important  element  of  all  is  graduated  exercise,  not  on  the  level, 
b\it  up  hills  of  various  grades.  The  distance  wa!ke<l  each  day  is  marked  off 
and  is  gradually  lengthened.  In  this  way  the  heart  is  systematically  exer- 
cised and  strengthened. 

The  Schott  Treatment — This  consists  in  a  combination  of  baths  with  exer- 
cises at  Nauheim.  The  water  has  a  temperature  of  from  8!J°-95°  F.,  and 
is  very  richly  charged  with  CO,.  The  good  effects  of  the  bath  are  claimed 
by  Schott  to  come  from  a  cutaneous  excitation,  induced  by  the  mineral  and 
gaseous  constituents  of  the  bath,  and  a  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves, 
Tliere  is  no  question  that  the  bath,  in  suitable  cases,  will  alter  the  position 
of  the  apex  beat,  and  that  it  Icgsons  the  area  of  cardiac  dulness;  this  means 
that  it  diminishes  the  dilatation  of  the  heart.  Artificial  baths  are  used,  con- 
sisting of  forty  gallons  of  water,  with  various  strengths  of  sodium  chloride 
and  calcium  chloride.  The  exercises,  resistance  gymnastics,  consist  in  slow 
movements  executed  by  the  patient  and  resisted  by  the  operator.  The  best 
cases  for  the  Nauheim  treatment  are  those  with  myocardial  weakness  from 
wliatever  cause.    For  valvular  heart  diseases  in  the  stage  of  broken  compenaa- 
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tion  with  dropsy,  etc.,  it  is  not  so  suitable.    The  neurotic  heart  is  often  much 

benefited. 

m.    ENDOCABDinS 

Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  tlio  heart  ia  usually  confined  to 
the  valves,  so  that  the  term  is  practically  synonymouB  with  valvular  endo- 
carditis. It  occurs  in  two  forms — acute,  character ize<l  by  the  presence  of 
vegctatione  with  loss  of  continuity  or  of  substance  in  the  valve  tissues ;  chronic, 
a  slow  sclerotic  change,  resulting  in  thickening,  puckering,  and  deformity. 

ACUTE    ENDOCARDITIS 

This  occurs  in  rare  instances  as  a  primary,  independent  affection;  but 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  an. accident  in  various  infective  processes, 
80  that  in  reality  the  disease  does  not  constitute  an  etiological  entity. 

For  convenience  of  description  we  speak  of  a  simple  or  benign,  and  a 
malignant,  ulcerative,  or  infective  endocarditis,  between  which,  however, 
there  is  no  essential  anatomical  difference,  as  all  gradations  can  be  traced, 
and  they  represent  but  different  degrees  of  intensity  of  the  same  process. 

Etiology. — Simple  ENDOCAHDiTts  does  not  constitute  a  disease  of  itself, 
hut  is  invariably  found  with  some  other  affection.  In  330  cases  of  rheumatic 
fever  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  there  were  110  cases  of  endocarditis. 
Rouiliaud  first  emphasized  the  frequency  of  the  association  of  simple  endo- 
carditis with  rheumatic  fever.  Before  him,  however,  the  association  had  hern 
noticed.  Possibly  it  is  nothing  in  the  disease  itself,  but  simply  an  altered 
state  of  the  fluid  media — a  reduction  perhaps  of  the  lethal  influences  which 
they  nonnally  exert — permitting  the  invasion  of  the  blood  by  certain  micro- 
organisms. Tonsillitis,  which  in  some  .forms  is  regarded  as  a  rheumatic  affec- 
tion, may  be  complicated  with  endocarditis.  Of  the  specific  diseases  of  child- 
hood it  is  not  uncommon  in  scarlet  fever,  while  it  is  rare  in  measles  and 
chicken-pox.  In  diphtheria  simple  endocarditis  ia  rare.  In  small-pox  it  is  not 
common.    In  typhoid  fever  it  occurred  six  times  among  1,500  cases. 

In  pneumonia  both  simple  and  malignant  endocarditis  are  common.  In 
100  autopsies  in  this  disease  made  at  the  Mflntreal  General  Hospital  there  were 
5  instances  of  the  former.  Among  61  cases  of  endocarditis  studied  hacterio- 
logically  in  Welch's  laboratory,  pneumococci  were  found  in  21  (Marshall). 
Of  517  fatal  cases  of  acute  endocarditis,  115  were  in  connection  with  pneu- 
monia— 32.3  per  cent.  (E.  F.  Wells).  Acute  endocarditis  ia  by  no  means 
rare  in  phthisis.    1  found  it  in  13  cases  in  316  post  mortems. 

In  chorea  simple  warty  vegetations  are  found  on  the  valves  in  a  large 
majority  of  all  fatal  cases,  in  02  of  73  cases  collected  hy  me.  There  is  no 
disease  in  which,  post  mortem,  acute  endocarditis  has  been  so  frequently  found. 
And,  lastly,  simple  endocarditis  is  met  with  in  diseases  associated  with  loss 
of  fiesh  and  progressive  debility,  as  cancer,  and  such  disorders  as  gout,  dia- 
betes, and  Bright's  disease. 

A  very  common  form  is  that  which  occurs  on  the  sclerotic  valves  in  old 
heart-disease — the  so-called  recurring  endocarditis. 

Malignant  or  infective  endocarditis  is  met  with :  (a)  As  a  primary 
disease  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  or  of  its  valves. 
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(6)  Ab  a  secondary  aCection  in  rheumatic  fever,  pneumonia,  in  vanom 
specific  fevers,  in  septic  processes  of  all  sorts,  and  most  frequently  of  all  as 
an  infection  on  old  sclerotic  valves.  In  a  majority  of  all  cases  it  is  a  local 
process  in  an  acute  infection.  Congenital  lesions  are  very  prone  to  the  severer 
types  of  endocarditis,  particularly  afEectionB  of  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  the  margins  of  the  imperfect  ventricular  septum  (C.  Robinson). 

The  existence  of  a  primary  endocarditis  has  been  doubted;  but  there  are 
instances  in  which  persons  previously  in  good  health,  without  any  history  of 
affections  with  which  endocarditis  is  usually  associated,  have  been  attacked 
with  symptomH  resembling  severe  typhus  or  typhoid.  In  one  case  which  I  saw 
death  occurred  on  the  sixth  day  and  no  lesions  were  found  other  than  tJiose  of 
malignant  endocarditis. 

The  simple  endocarditis  of  rheumatic  fever  or  of  chorea  rarely  progresses 
into  the  malignant  form.  In  only  24  of  209  cases  the  symptoms  of  severe  en- 
docarditis arose  in  the  progress  of  acute  rheumatism.  Of  all  aeute  diseases 
complicated  with  severe  endocarditis  pneumonia  probably  heads  the  list. 
Gonorrhrea  is  a  much  more  common  cause  than  has  been  supposed.  There 
have  been  at  least  ten  instances  in  my  wards. 

The  affection  may  complicate  erysipelas,  aepticssmia  (from  whatever 
cause),  and  puerperal  fever.  Malignant  endocarditis  is  very  rare  in  tuber- 
culosis, typhoid  fever,  and  diphtheria.  In  dysentery,  in  small-pox,  and  in 
scarlet  fever,  with  which  simple  endocarditis  is  not  infrequently  complicated, 
the  malignant  form  is  extremely  rare. 

Korbid  Anatomy  of  Simple  ani  Ual^ant  Endocarditia. — Rimplr  endo- 
carditis is  characterized  by  the  presence  on  the  valves  or  on  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  chambers  of  minute  vegetations,  ranging  from  1  to  4  mm.  in 
diameter,  with  an  irregular  and  fissured  surface,  giving  to  them  a  warty  or 
verrueose  appearance.  Often  these  littJe  cau!if!ower-like  excrescences  are  at- 
tached by  very  narrow  pedicles.  They  arc  more  common  on  the  left  side  of 
the  heart  than  the  right,  and  occur  on  the  mitral  more  often  than  on  the  aortic 
valves.  The  vegetations  are  upon  the  line  of  closure  of  the  valves — i.  e.,  on 
the  auricular  face  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  a  little  distance  from  the 
margin,  and  on  the  ventricular  side  of  the  sigmoid  valves,  festooned  on  either 
half  of  the  valve  from  the  corpora  Arantii.  It  is  rare  to  see  any  swelling  or 
macroscopic  evidence  of  infiltration  of  the  endocardium  in  the  neighborhood 
of  even  the  smallest  of  the  granulations,  or  of  redness,  indicative  of  distention 
of  the  vessels,  even  when  they  occur  upon  valves  already  the  seat  of  sclerotie 
'  changes,  in  which  capillary  vessels  extend  to  the  edges.  With  time  the  vege- 
tations may  increase  greatly  in  size,  but  in  what  may  he  called  simple  endo- 
carditis the  size  rarely  exceeds  that  mentioned  above.  HirschfHdfr  has 
shown  experimentally  that  they  may  form  with  great  rapidity,  even  in  a  few 
hours. 

The  earliest  vegetations  consist  of  elements  derived  from  the  blood,  and 
are  composed  of  blood  platelets,  leucocytes,  and  fibrin  in  varying  proportions. 
At  a  later  stage  they  appear  as  small  outgrowths  of  connective  tissue.  The 
•  transition  of  one  form  into  the  other  can  often  be  followed.  The  process  con- 
sists of  a  proliferation  of  the  endothelial  cells  and  the  cells  of  the  subcndo- 
thelial  layer  which  gradually  invade  the  fresh  vegetation,  and  ultimately 
entirely  replace  it.     The  blood  cells  and  fibrin  undergo  disintegration  and 
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gradually  tliey  are  removed.  The  whole  procci-B  has  received  the  name  of 
"organization,"  Even  when  the  vegetation  lias  k'en  entirely  converted  into 
connective  tiBsnc  it  is  often  found  at  autopsy  to  be  capped  with  a  thin  layer 
of  fibrin  and  leucocyteB. 

Micro-organisms  are  generally,  even  if  not  invarialily,  found  associated 
with  the  vegetations.  They  tend  to  be  entangled  in  the  granular  and  fibril- 
lated  fibrin  or  in  the  older  ones  to  cap  the  apices. 

Subsequent  Chanoeb. — (a)  The  vegetations  may  become  organized  and 
the  valve  restored  to  a  normal  state  (?).  (fc)  The  procesti  may  exti'nd,  and  a 
simple  may  become  an  ulcerative  endocarditis,  (c)  The  vegetations  may  be 
broken  off  and  carried  in  the  circulation  to  distant  parts,  (d)  The  vegeta- 
tions become  organized  and  disappear,  but  they  initiate,  a  nutritive  change 
in  the  valve  tissue  which  ultimately  leads  to  sclerosis,  thickening,  and  de- 
formity. The  danger  in  any  case  of  simple  endocarditis  is  not  immediate, 
but  remote,  and  consists  in  this  perversion  of  the  normal  processes  of  nutri- 
tion which  results  in  sclerosis  of  the  valves. 

A  gradual  transition  from  the  simple  to  a  more  severe  affection,  to  which 
the  name  malignant  on  ulcerative  endocahditis  has  lieen  given,  may  be 
traced.  Practically  in  every  case  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  vegetations  are 
present.  In  this  form  the  loss  of  substance  in  the  valve  is  more  pronounced, 
the  deposition — throml>us  formation — from  the  blood  is  more  extensive,  and 
the  micro-organisms  are  present  in  greater  number  and  often  show  increased 
virulence.  Ulcerative  endocarditis  is  often  found  in  connection  with  heart 
valves  already  the  scat  of  chronic  proliferative  and  sclerotic  changes. 

In  this  form  there  is  much  loss  of  substance,  which  may  be  superficial  and 
limited  to  the  endocardium,  or,  what  is  more  common,  it  involves  deeiwr 
structures,  and  not  very  infrequently  leads  to  perforation  of  a  valve,  the  sep- 
tum, or  even  of  the  heart  itself. 

Upon  microscopic  examination  the  affected  valve  shows  necrosis,  with  more 
or  less  loss  of  substance;  the  tissue  is  devoid  of  preserved  nuclei  and  presents 
a  coagulated  appearance.  Upon  it  a  mixture  of  blood  platelets,  fibrin — gran- 
ular or  fibrillated — and  leucocytes  enclosing  masses  of  micro-organisms  are 
met  with.  The  subjacent  tissue  often  shows  sclerotic  thickening  and  always 
infiltration  with  exuded  cells. 

Pakts  Affected. — Tlie  following  figures,  taken  from  my  Goulstonian  lec- 
tures, give  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  frequency  with  which  in  SOO  cases 
different  parts  of  the  heart  were  affected  in  malignant  endocarditis:  Aortic 
and  mitral  valves  together,  in  41;  aortic  valves  alone,  in  33;  mitral  valves 
alone,  in  77;  tricuspid  in  19;  the  pulmonary  valves  in  15;  and  the  heart  walls 
in  33.  In  9  instances  the  right  heart  alone  was  involved,  in  most  cases  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valves. 

Mural  endocarditis  is  seen  most  often  at  the  upper  part  of  the  septum 
of  the  left  ventricle.  Next  in  order  is  the  endocarditis  of  the  left  auricle  on 
the  postero-extemal  wall.  The  vegetations  may  extend,  as  in  a  case  in  my 
wards,  along  the  intima  of  the  pulmonary  artery  info  the  hilum  of  the  lung. 
A  common  result  of  the  ulceration  is  the  production  of  valvular  aneurism. 
In  three  fourths  of  the  cases  the  affected  valves  present  old  sclerotic  changes. 
The  process  may  extend  to  the  aorta,  producing,  as  in  one  of  my  cases,  exten* 
eive  endarteritis  with  multiple  acute  aneurisms. 
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Associated  Lesions. — The  associated  changes  are  those  of  the  primary 
disease,  those  due  to  embolipm,  and  the  changes  in  the  inyocardiiini.  In  the 
endocarditis  of  septic  processes  there  is  the  local  lesion — an  acute  necrosis,  a 
suppurative  wound,  or  puerperal  disease.  In  many  cases  the  lesions  are  those 
of  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  or  other  febrile  processes; 

The  changes  due  to  embolism  constitute  the  most  striking  features,  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  in  some  instances,  even  with  endocarditis  of  a  markedly 
ulcerative  character,  there  may  be  no  trace  of  embolic  processes.  The  infarcts 
may  be  few  in  number — only  one  or  two,  perhaps,  in  tlie  spleen  or  kidney — 
or  they  may  exist  in  hundreds  throughout  the  various  parts  of  the  body.  They 
may  present  the  ordinary  api)earance  of  red  or  white  infarcts  of  a  suppurative 
character.  They  are  most  common  in  the  spleen  and  kidneys,  though  they  may 
be  numerous  in  the  brain,  and  in  many  cases  are  very  abundant  in  the  intes- 
tines. In  right  sided  endocarditis  there  may  be  infarcts  in  the  lungs.  In 
many  of  the  cases  there  are  innumerable  miliary  abscesses.  Acute  suppurative 
meningitis  was  met  with  in  5  of  23  of  the  Montreal  eases,  and  in  over  10  per 
cent,  of  the  209  castas  analyzed  in  the  literature.  Acute  suppurative  parotitis 
also  may  occur.  And,  lastly,  as  Romljerg  has  pointed  out,  the  oft  accompany- 
ing myocarditis  plays  an  important  r6le.  The  valvular  insuificiency  in  an 
acute  endocarditis  is  probably  not  due  to  the  row  of  little  vegetations,  but 
to  the  associated  myocarditis,  which  interferes  with  the  proper  closure  of  the 
orifice. 

Bacteriology.. — No  distinction  in  the  micro-organisms  found  in  the  two 
fo'rms  of  endocarditis  can  be  made.  In  both  the  pyogenic  cocci — strepto- 
cocci, staphylococci,  pneumococci,  and  gonococci — are  the  most  frequent  bac- 
teria met  with.  More  rarely,  especially  in  the  simple  vegetative  endocarditis, 
the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  and  anthrax  have  l>een  encountered. 
The  colon  bacillus  has  also  been  found,  and  Howard  has  described  a  case  of 
malignant  endocarditis  due  to  an  attenuated  form  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus. 
Marshall  in  61  cases  found  tlie  pneumococci  in  21,  streptococci  alone  or  with 
other  bacteria  in  26,  staphyloeoceus  pyogenes  aureus  in  12.  The  meningo- 
coccus may  cause  endocarditis,  of  which  there  are  at  least  S  cases  in  the  litera- 
ture (Cecil  and  Soper) ;  only  3  of  these  were  associated  with  meningitis. 
Combined  infections  are  not  uncommon.  In  the  chronic  infective  form  the 
Streptococcus  miiior  is  the  common  organism   (Libman). 

As  a  rule  no  organisms  are  found  in  the  sim|»lo  emlocarditis  in  many 
chronic  diseases,  as  carcinoma,  tuberculosis,  nephritis,  etc.  They  may  have 
been  present  and  died  out,  or  the  lesions  may  be  caused  by  the  toxins. 

Symptoms. — Neither  the  clinical  course  nor  the  physical  signs  of  siuple 
ENDOCABDiTis  are  in  any  respect  characteristic.  Tlic  great  majority  of  the 
cases  are  latent  and  there  is  no  indication  whatever  of  cardiac  mischief. 
Experience  has  taught  us  that  endocarditis  is  frequently  found  post  mortem 
in  persons  in  whom  it  was  not  suspected  during  life.  There  are  certain  fea- 
tures, however,  by  which  its  presence  is  indicated  with  a  degree  of  proljability. 
The  patient,  as  a  rule,  does  not  complain  of  any  pain  or  cardiac  distress.  Id 
a  case  of  rheumatic  fever,  for  example,  the  symptoms  to  excite  suspicion 
would  be  increased  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action,  perhaps  slight  irregularity, 
and  an  increase  in  the  fever,  without  aggravation  of  the  joint  trouble.  Rows 
of  tiny  ve^tations  on  the  mitral  or  on  the  aortic  se^ents  seem  a  trifling 
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matter  to  excite  fever,  and  it  is  difficult  in  the  endocarditlB  of  febrile  processes 
to  say  definitely  in  every  instance  that  an  increase  in  the  fever  depends  upon 
this  complication ;  but  a  study  of  the  recurring  endocarditis — which  ia  of  the 
warty  variety,  consisting  of  minute  beads  on  old  sclerotic  valves — shows  that 
the  process  may  be  associated,  for  days  or  weeks  at  a  time,  with  slight  fever 
ranging  from  100°  to  102^°.  Palpitation  may  be  a  marked  feature  and  is 
a  symptom  upon  which  certain  authors  lay  great  stress. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  condition  rests  upon  physical  signs,  which  are  no- 
toriously uncertain.  The  presence  of  a  murmur  at  one  or  other  of  the  car- 
diac areas  in  a  case  of  fever  is  often  taken  as  proof  of  the  existence  of  endo- 
carditis— a  common  mistake  which  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  bruit 
de  souffle  or  bellows  murmur  is  common  to  it  and  to  a  number  of  other  con- 
ditions. At  first  there  may  be  only  a  alight  roughening  of  the  first  sound, 
which  may  gradually  increase  to  a  distinct  murmur.  The  apex  syatolic  bruit 
is  probably  more  often  the  result  of  a  myocarditis.  It  may  not  \te.  present  in 
the  endocarditis  of  such  chronic  maladies  as  tuberculosis  and  carcinoma, 
since  in  them  the  muscle  involvement  is  less  common  (Krehl).  Redn plication 
and  accentuation  of  the  pulmonic  second  sound  are  frequently  present. 

It  is  difiicult  to  give  a  satisfactory  clinical  picture  of  malionant  endo- 
carditis because  the  modes  of  onset  are  so  varied  and  the  symptoms  so  di- 
verse. Arising  in  the  course  of  some  other  disease,  there  may  be  simply  an 
intensification  of  the  fever  or  a  change  in  its  character.  In  a  majority  of  the 
cases  there  are  present  certain  general  features,  sueh  as  irregular  pyrexia, 
sweating,  delirium,  and  gradual  failure  of  strength. 

Embolic  processes  may  give  special  characters,  such  as  delirium,  coma,  or 
paralysis  from  involvement  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  pain  in  the  side 
and  local  peritonitis  from  infarction  of  the  spleen,  bloody  urine  from  implica- 
tion of  the  kidneys,  impaired  vision  from  retinal  hemorrhage  and  suppura- 
tion, and  even  gangrene  in  various  parts  from  the  distribution  of  the  emboli. 

Two  special  types  of  the  disease  have  been  recognized — the  septic  or  ])yffi- 
mic  and  the  typhoid.  In  some  the  cardiac  symptoms  are  most  prominent, 
while  in  others  again  the  main  symptoms  may  be  those  of  an  acute  affection 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

The  septic  type  is  met  with  usually  in  connection  with  an  external  wound, 
the  puerperal  process,  or  an  acute  necrosis  or  gonorrhoea.  There  are  rigors, 
sweats,  irregular  fever,  and  all  of  the  signs  of  septic  infection.  The  heart 
symptoms  may  he  completely  masked  by  the  general  condition,  and  attention 
called  to  them  only  on  the  occurrence  of  embolism.  In  many  cases  the  fea- 
tures are  those  of  a  severe  septictemia,  and  the  organisms  may  be  isolated 
from  the  blood.  Optic  neuritis  is  not  uncommon,  and  was  present  in  15  cases 
of  chronic  septic  endocarditis  examined  by  Faulkner,  and  in  four  of  these 
recurrent  retinal  hemorrhages  were  present. 

The  typhoid  type  is  by  far  the  most  common  and  is  characterized  by  a 
lees  irregular  temperature,  early  prostration,  delirium,  somnolence,  and  coma, 
relaxed  bowels,'  sweating,  which  may  he  of  a  most  drenching  character, 
petechial  and  other  rashes,  and  occasionally  parotitis.  The  heart  symptoma 
may  be  completely  overlooked,  and  in  some  instances  the  most  careful  ezaro- 
inatioD  has  failed  to  discover  a  murmur. 

Under  the  cardiac  group,  as  suggested  by  Bramweil,  may  be  conaidend 
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those  cases  in  whicli  patients  with  clironic  valve  diseaae  are  attacked  with 
marked  fever  and  evidence  of  reccDt  endocarditis.  Many  such  casee  present 
symptoms  of  the  pysemic  and  typhoid  character  and  run  a  most  acute  course. 
In  others  there  may  be  only  slight  fever  or  even  after  a  period  of  high  fever 
recovery  takes  place. 

In  what  may  be  termed  the  cerebral  group  of  cases  the  clinical  picture 
may  simulate  a  meningitis,  either  basilar  or  cerebro-spinal.  There  may  be 
acute  delirium  or,  as  in  three  of  the  Montreal  cnsefi,  the  patient  may  be 
brought  into  the  hospital  unconscious.  Heineman  reports  an  instance,  with 
autopsy,  in  which  the  clinical  picture  was  that  of  an  acute  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis. 

Certain  special  symptoms  may  be  mentioned.  The  fever  is  not  always  of 
a  remittent  type,  but  may  be  high  and  continuous.  Petechial  rashes  are  very 
common  and  render  the  similarity  very  strong  to  certain  cases  of  typhoid  and 
cerebro-Bpinal  fever.  In  one  case  the  disease  was  thought  to  be  hiemorrhagic 
small-pox.  Erythematous  rashes  are  not  uncommon.  The  sweating  may  be 
most  profuse,  even  exceeding  that  which  occurs  in  phthisis  and  ague.  Diar- 
rhcca  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  embolic  lesions  in  the  intestines. 
Jaundice  has  been  observed,  and  cases  are  on  record  which  were  mistaken  for 
acute  yellow  atrophy. 

The  heart  symptoms  may  be  entirely  latent  and  are  not  found  unless  a 
careful  search  be  made.  Even  on  examination  there  may  be  no  murmur 
present.  Instances  are  recorded  by  careful  observers  in  which  the  examina- 
tion of  the  heart  has  been  negative.  Cases  with  chronic  valve  disease  usually 
present  no  difiiculty  in  diagnosis. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  varied,  depending  largely  upon  the  nature  of 
the  primary  trouble.  Except  in  the  disease  grafted  upon  chronic  valvulitis  the 
course  is  rarely  extended  beyond  five  or  six  weeks.  The  most  rapidly  fatal  case 
on  record  is  described  by  Eberth,  the  duration  of  wiiich  was  scarcely  two  days. 

Chronic  Infective  Endocarditis. — This  is  almost  always  engrafted  on 
an  old,  sometimes  an  unrecognized,  valve  lesion.  At  first  fever  is  the  only 
symptom;  in  a  few  cases  there  have  been  chills  at  onset  or  recurring  chills 
may  arouse  the  suspicion  of  malaria.  The  patient  may  keep  at  work  for 
months  with  a  daily  rise  of  temperature,  or  perhaps  an  occasional  sweat.  The 
heart  features  may  be  overlooked.  The  murmur  of  the  old  valve  lesion  may 
show  no  change,  and  even  with  the  most  extensive  disease  of  the  mitral  cii^ps 
the  heart's  action  may  be  very  little  disturbed.  For  months — six,  eight,  ten, 
even  thirteen ! — fever  and  progressive  weakness  may  he  the  only  symptoms. 
These  are  the  cases  in  which,  with  recurring  chills,  the  diagnosis  of  malaria 
is  made.  Witli  involvement  of  the  aortic  segments  the  signs  of  a  progrcBsive 
lesion  are  more  common.  Embolic  features  are  not  common,  occurring  only 
toward  the  close.  Ephemeral  cutaneous  nodes,  red  raised  painful  spots  on  the 
skin  of  hands  or  feet  and  lasting  a  few  days,  rarely  occur  except  in  this  form. 
Post  mortem  there  has  been  found  in  my  cases  a  remarkable  vegetative  endo- 
carditis, involving  usually  the  mitral  valves,  sometimes  with  much  encrusting 
of  the  chordre  tendineae,  and  large  irregular  firm  vegetations  quite  different 
to  those  of  the  ordinary  ulcerative  form  of  the  disease.  In  some  cases  the 
aortic  and  tricuspid  segments  are  also  involved,  and  the  vegetations  may  ex« 
told  on  to  the  walls  of  the  heart. 
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Diagnosit. — In  many  cases  the  detection  of  the  disease  is  very  difEcult; 
in  others,  with  marked  embolic  symptoms,  it  is  easy.  From  simple  endo- 
carditis it  is  readily  distinguished,  though  confusion  occasionally  occurs  in 
the  transitional  stage,  when  a  simple  is  developing  into  a  malignant  form. 
The  constitutional  symptoms  are  of  a  graver  type,  IJie  fever  is  higher,  rigors 
are  common,  and  septic  and  typhoid  symptoms  occur.  Perhaps  a  majority  of 
the  cases  not  associated  with  puerperal  processes  or  bone  disease  are  confound- 
ed with  typhoid  fever,  A  differential  diagnosis  may  even  be  impossible,  par- 
ticularly when  we  consider  that  in  typhoid  fever  infarctions  and  parotitis 
may  occur.  The  diarrhoea  and  abdominal  tenderness  may  also  be  present, 
which  with  the  stupor  and  progressive  asthenia  make  a  picture  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  this  disease.  Points  which  may  guide  us  are:  The  more 
abrupt  onset  in  endocarditis,  the  absence  of  any  regularity  of  the  pyrexia  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  cardiac  pain.  Oppression  and  short- 
ness of  breath  may  be  early  symptoms  in  malignant  endocarditis.  Rigors,  too, 
are  not  uncommon.  There  is  a  marked  leucocytosis  in  infective  endocarditiB, 
Between  pysemia  and  malignant  endocarditis  there  are  practically  no  differ- 
ential features,  for  the  disease  really  constitutes  an  arterial  pywmia  (Wilks). 
In  the  acute  cases  resembling  malignant  fevers  the  diagnosis  is  usually  made 
of  typhus,  typhoid,  cerebro-spinal  fever,  or  even  of  hiemorrhagic  BmaU->pox. 
The  intermittent  pyrexia,  occurring  for  weeks  or  months,  has  led  in  some 
cases  to  the  diagnosis  of  malaria,  but  this  disease  can  be  positively  excluded 
by  the  blood  examination.     Blood  cultures  may  aid  greatly  in  the  diagnosis. 

The  cases  usually  terminate  fatally.  The  instances  of  recovery  are  those 
more  subacute  forms,  the  so-called  recurring  endocarditis  developing  on  old 
sclerotic  valves  in  cases  of  chronic  heart  disease. 

Treatment. — We  know  no  measures  by  which  in  rheumatic  fever,  chorea, 
or  the  eruptive  fevers  the  onset  of  endocarditis  can  be  prevented.  As  it  ia 
probable  that  many  cases  arise,  particularly  in  children,  in  mild  forms  of 
these  diseases,  it  is  well  to  guard  the  patients  against  taking  cold  and  insist 
upon  rest  and  quiet,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  of  all  complications  an  acute 
endocarditis,  though  in  its  immediate  effects  harmless,  is  perhaps  the  most 
serious.  This  statement  is  enforced  by  the  observations  of  Sibson  that  on  a 
system  of  absolute  rest  the  proportion  of  cases  of  rheumatic  fever  attacked 
by  endocarditis  was  less  than  of  those  who  were  not  so  treated.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  in  rheumatic  fever  the  salicylates  have  an  influence  in  reducing 
the  liability  to  endocarditis.  Considering  the  extremely  grave  after  results  of 
simple  endocarditis  in  children,  the  question  arises  whether  it  is  possible  to 
do  anything  to  avert  the  onset  of  pn^ressive  sclerosis  of  the  affected  valve. 
Caton  recommends  a  systematic  plan  of  treatment:  (1)  Prolonged  rest  in 
bed,  three  months,  to  keep  the  heart  quiet;  (2)  a  series  of  small  blisters  over 
the  heart;  and  (3)  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  moderate  doses  for  many 
months.  If  there  is  much  vascular  excitement  aconite  may  be  given  and 
an  ice  bag  placed  over  the  heart.  The  salicylates  are  strongly  advised  by 
some  writers.  The  treatment  of  malignant  endocarditis  is  practically  that  of 
septicemia — uselesB  and  hopeless  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  Blood  cultures 
should  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible  and  a  vaccine  prepared.  Korder  and  others 
have  reported  good  results.    Personally  I  have  not  seen  a  successful  case. 
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CHRONIC   END0CABDITI8 

Definition. — A  seloroaiB  of  the  valves  leading  to  ghrmking,  thickening,  and 
adhesion  ot  the  cuBps,  often  with  the  deposition  of  lime  ealte,  with  shortening 
and  thickening  of  the  chordK  tendineac,  leading  to  insufficiency  and  to  nar- 
rowing of  the  orifice.  It  may  be  primary,  but  is  oftener  secondary  to  acute 
endocarditis,  particularly  the  rheumatic  form. 

EHolitgj. — It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  every  uase  of  sclerotic  valve  as  a  se- 
quel to  an  acute  endocarditis.  It  is  long  ago  Hnce  Koy  and  Adarai  called 
attention  to  the  possibility  that  sclerosis  of  the  valve  segments  might  he  a 
sequel  of  high  pressure.  The  preliminary  endocarditis  may  be  a  factor  in 
weakening  the  valve,  the  progressive'  thickening  of  which  may  be  a  direct 
consequence  ot  the  strain.  As  age  advances  the  valves  begin  to  lose  their 
pliancy,  show  slight  sclerotic  changes  and  foci  of  atheroma  and  calcification. 
Certain  poisons  appear  capalde  of  initiating  the  change,  such  as  alcohol,  lead, 
syphilis,  and  gout,  though  wc  are  at  present  ignorant  of  the  way  in  which 
they  act.  The  poisons  of  the  specific  fevers  may  initiate  the  change.  A  very 
important  factor,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  aortic  valves,  is  the  strain 
of  prolonged  and  heavy  muscular  exertion.  In  no  other  way  can  be  explained 
the  occurrence  of  sclerosis  of  tliese  valves  in  young  and  middle  aged  men 
whose  occupations  necessitate  the  overuse  of  the  muscles.  In  the  aortic  seg- 
ments it  may  be  only  the  valvular  part  of  a  general  arterio-sclerosis. 

The  frequency  with  which  chronic  endocarditis  is  met  with  may  he  gath- 
ered from  the  following  figures :  In  the  statistics,  amounting  to  from  13,000 
to  14,000  autopsies,  re])orted  from  Dresden,  Wiirzburg,  and  Prague,  the  per- 
centage ranged  from  four  to  nine.  The  relative  frequency  of  involvement  of 
the  various  valves  is  thus  given  in  the  collected  statistics  of  Parrot:  The 
mitral  orifice  was  involved  in  621,  the  aortic  in  380,  the  tricuspid  in  46,  and 
the  pulmonary  in  11.  This  gives  57  instances  in  the  right  to  1,001  in  the 
left  heart. 

Uorbid  Anatomy. — Vegetations  in  the  form  in  which  they  occur  in  acute 
endocarditis  are  not  present.  In  the  early  stage,  which  we  have  frequent  op- 
portunities of  seeing,  the  edge  of  the  valve  is  a  little  thickened  and  perhaps 
presents  a  few  small  nodular  prominences,  which  in  some  cases  may  represent 
the  healed  vegetations  of  the  acute  process.  In  the  aortic  valves  the  tissue 
about  the  corpora  Arantii  is  first  affected,  producing  a  slight  thickening  with 
an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  nodules.  The  substance  of  the  valve  may  lose 
its  transluconcy,  and  the  only  change  noticeable  be  a  grayish  opacity  and  a 
slight  loss  of  its  delicate  tenuity.  In  tlie  auriculo-vcntricular  valves  these 
early  changes  are  seen  just  within  the  margin  and  here  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  swellings  of  a  grayish  red,  somewhat  infiltrated  appearance,  almost 
identical  with  the  similar  structures  on  the  intima  of  the  aorta  in  arterio- 
sclerosis. Even  early  there  may  be  seen  yellow  or  opaque  white  subintimal 
fatty  degenerated  areas.  As  the  sclerotic  changes  increase,  the  fibrous  tissue 
contracts  and  produces  thickening  and  deformity  of  the  segment,  the  edges 
of  which  become  round,  curled,  and  incapable  of  that  delicate  apposition  nec- 
essary for  perfect  closure.  A  sigmoid  valve,  for  instance,  may  be  narrowed 
one  fourth  or  even  one  third  across  its  face,  the  most  extreme  grade  of  in- 
■uffknency  being  induced  without  any  special  deformilj  and  without  any  nar- 
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TOTiDg  of  the  arterial  orifice.  In  the  auriculo-ventricular  segments  a  simple 
procesB  of  thickening  and  curling  of  tlie  edges  of  the  ^alvea,  inducing  a  failure 
to  close  without  forming  any  obetruction  to  the  normal  course  of  the  blood- 
flow,  is  less  common.  Still,  we  meet  with  instances  at  the  mitral  orifice,  par- 
ticularly in  children.  In  which  the  edges  of  the  valves  are  curled  and  thick- 
ened, BO  that  there  is  extreme  insufiiciency  without  any  material  narrowing  of 
the  orifice.  More  frequently,  as  the  diseaae  advances,  the  cliordEe  tendineje 
become  thickened,  first  at  the  valvular  ends  and  then  along  their  course.  The 
edges  of  the  valves  at  their  angles  are  gradually  drawn  together  and  there  is 
a  narrowing  of  the  orifice,  leading  in  the  aorta  to  more  or  less  stenosis  and 
in  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice — the  two  sites  most  frequently  involved 
— to  constriction.  Finally,  in  the  sclerotic  and  necrotic  tissues  lime  salts  are 
deposited  and  may  "even  reach  the  deeper  structures  of  the  fibrous  rings,  so 
that  the  entire  valve  becomes  a  dense  calcareous  mass  with  scarcely  a  remnant 
"  of  normal  tissue.  The  chords  teiidineie  may  gradually  become  shortened, 
greatly  thickened,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  papillary  muscles  are  implanted 
directly  upon  the  sclerotic  and  deformed  valve.  The  apices  of  the  papillary 
muscles  usually  show  marked  fibroid  change. 

In  all  stages  of  the  process  the  vegetations  of  simple  endocarditis  may 
be  present,  and  the  severer,  ulcerative  forms  are  very  apt  to  attack  these 
sclerotic  valves. 

Chronic  mural  endocarditis  produces  cicatrical  like  patches  of  a  grayish 
white  appearance  which  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  muscular  trabecule  of 
the  ventricle  or  in  the  auricles.  It  often  occurs  in  association  with  myo- 
carditis. 

The  endocarditis  of  the  fetus  is  usually  of  the  sclerotic  form  and  involves 
the  valves  of  the  right  more  frequently  than  those  of  the  left  aide. 


IV.    OHBOMIO   VALVULAK  DISEASE 

GENERAL   INTRODUCTION 

Xfleott  of  Talve  Lesions. — The  general  infiuence  on  the  work  of  the  heart 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  The  sclerosia  induces  insufficiency  or  steno- 
sis, which  may  exist  separately  or  in  combination.  The  narrowing  retards  in 
a  measure  tl^e  normal  outflow  and  the  insufficiency  permits  the  blood  current 
to  take  an  abnormal  course.  The  result  in  the  former  case  is  difficulty  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  normal  contents  of  the  chamber  through  the  narrow 
orifice;  in  the  other,  the  overfilling  of  a  chamber  by  blood  flowing  into  it 
from  an  improper  source  as,  for  instance,  in  mitral  insufficiency,  when  the 
left  auricle  receives  blood  both  from  the  pulmonary  veins  and  from  the  left 
ventricle.  In  both  instances  the  effect  is  dilatation  of  a  chamber,  and  to  expel 
the  normal  amount  of  blood  from  a  dilated  chamber  a  relatively  greater 
amount  of  mechanical  energy  is  required,  which  by  various  adjustments  the 
muscle  is  stimulated  to  do. 

The  cardiac  mechanism  is  fully  prepared  to  meet  ordinary  grades  of 
dilatation  which  constantly  occur  during  sudden  exertion.  A  man,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  end  of  a  hundred  yard  race  has  bis  right  chambers  greatly 
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dilated  and  hia  reeerve  cardiac  power  worked  to  its  full  capacity.  Thg  alow 
progress  of  the  sclerotic  changes  brings  about  a  gradual,  not  an  abrupt,  in- 
sufficiency, and  the  moderate  dilatation  which  follows  is  at  first  overcome  by 
the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  reserve  strength  of  the  heart  muscle.  Gradu- 
ally a  new  factor  is  introduced.  The  constaijt  increase  in  the  energy  put 
forth  by  the  heart  is  a  stimulus  to  the  muscle  fibres  to  increase  in  bulk  and 
probably  also  in  number;  the  heart  hypertrophies,  and  the  effect  of  the  valve 
lesion  becomes,  as  we  say,  compensated.  The  equilibrium  of  the  circulation 
is  in  this  way  maintained. 

The  nature  of  the  process  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  graphically  illus- 
trated in  the  accompanying  diagram,  from  Martins.  The  perpendicular  lines 
in  the  figures  represent  the  power  of  work  of  the  heart.    While  the  muscle 


in  the  healthy  heart  (Diagram  I)  has  at  its  disposal  the  maximal  force,  a  e, 
it  carries  on  its  work  under  ordinary  circumstances  (when  the  body  is  at  rest) 
with  the  force  a  b  and  c  is  the  reserve  force  by  means  of  which  the  heart 
accommodates  itself  to  greater  exertion. 

If  now  there  be  a  gross  valvular  lesion,  the  force  required  to  do  the  ordi- 
nary work  of  J  the  heart  (at  rest)  becomes  very  much  increased  (Diagram 
11).  But  in  spite  of  this  enormous  call  for  force,  insufficieney  of  the  heart 
muscle  does  not  necessarily  result,  for  the  working  force  required  is  still 
within  the  limits  of  the  maximal  power  of  the  heart,  a,  6,  being  less  than  a,  c,. 
The  muscle  accommodates  itself  to  the  new  conditions  by  making  its  reserve 
force  mobile.  If  nothing  further  occurred,  however,  this  condition  could  not 
be  permanently  maintained,  for  there  would  be  left  over  for  emergencies 
only  the  small  reserve  force,  b^  y.   Even  when  at  rest  the  heart  would  be  using 
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continuOBBly  abnoet  its  entire  maximal  force.  Any  slight  exertion  requiring 
more  extra  force  than  that  reprcBented  by  the  aniall  value  6,  y  (say  the  effort 
required  on  walking  or  on  going  upstairs)  would  bring  the  heart  to  the  limit 
of  its  working  power,  and  palpitation  and  dyspncea  would  appear.  Such  a 
condition  does  not  last  long.  The  working  power  of  the  heart  gradually  in- 
creases. More  and  more  exertion  can  be  home  without  causing  dyspnoea,  for 
ihe  heart  hypertrophies.  Finally,  a  new,  more  or  leas  permanent  condition  ia 
attained,  in  that  the  hypertrophied  heart  possesses  the  maximal  force,  a,  c^. 
Owing  to  the  increase  in  volume  of  the  heart  muscle,  the  total  force  of  the 
lieart  is  greater  absolutely  than  that  of  the  normal  heart  by  the  amount  y  c^. 
It  is,  however,  relatively  less  efficient,  for  its  reserve  force  is  much  less  than 
that  of  the  healthy,  heart.  Its  capacity  for  accommodating  itself  to  unusual 
calls  upon  it  is  accordingly  permanently  diminished. 

Turning  now  to  the  disturbances  of  compensation,  it  is  to  be  distinctly 
borne  in  mind  that  any  heart,  normal  or  diseased,  can  become  insufficient 
whenever  a  call  upon  it  exceeds  its  maximal  working  capacity.  The  liability 
to  such  disturbance  will  de|>end,  above  all,  upon  the  accommodation  limits  of 
the  heart — the  loss  the  width  of  the  latter,  the  easier  will  it  be  to  go  beyond 
the  heart's  efficiency.  A  comparison  of  Diagrams  I  and  II  will  immediately 
make  it  clear  that  the  heart  in  valvular  disease  will  much  earlier  become  in- 
sufficient than  the  heart  of  a  healthy  individual.  If  the  heart  muscle  is  com- 
pelled to  do  maximal  ur  nearly  maximal  work  for  a  long  time,  it  becomes  ex- 
hausted. It  is  obvious  that  the  heart  in  valvular  disease,  on  account  of  ita 
small  amount  of  reserve  force,  has  to  do  maximal  or  nearly  maximal  work 
far  more  frequently  than  does  the  normal  heart.  The  power  of  the  heart  may 
become  decreased  to  the  amount  necessary  simply  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
heart  when  the  body  ia  at  rest,  or  it  may  cease  to  he  sufficient  even  for  this. 
The  rraerve  force  gained  through  the  compensatory  process  may  be  entirely 
lost  (Diagram  III).  If  the  loss  be  only  temporary,  the  exhausted  heart 
muscle  quickly  recovering,  the  condition  is  spoken  of  as  a  "disturbance  of 
compensation."  The  term  "loss  of  compensation"  ia  reserved  for  the  condi- 
tion in  which  the  disturbance  is  continuous. 

The  schema  of  Martius  (Fig.  7)  will  enable  the  student  to  understand 
the  relation  of  the  pathological  phenomena  to  the  normal  cardiac  cycle. 
The  contraction  of  the  ventricle  takes  an  appreciable  period  of  time,  seven- 
hundredths  of  &  second  (a-A)  to  overcome  the  strong  arterial  pressure  which 
keeps  the  aortic  {and  pulmonary)  doors  tightly  shut.  This  closure-time  is 
the  only  brief  period  in  the  cycle  in  which  both  the  auriculo-ventrieuiar  valves 
and  the  semilunar  valves  are  shut,  the  former  as  a  result  of  the  beginning 
of  the  systole,  the  latter  until  the  intra-ventricular  has  overcome  the  aortic 
pressure.  With  this  closure-time  correspond  the  first  sound  and  the  heart 
beat.  In  the  second  period  of  the  ventricular  systole  the  blood  is  driven  into 
the  arteries — the  expulsion-time  (6-c) — and  this  corresponds  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  aortic  pulse.  During  this  there  may  be  seen  at  the  apex  in  a 
forcibly  beating  heart  the  "hack  stroke,"  as  Hope  called  it.  Following  the 
expulsion-time  there  is  a  brief  period — ^waiting-time  {c-d) — before  the  dias- 
tole begins.  Clinically  the  murmur  of  mitral  insufficiency  {A)  coincides,  at 
any  rale  in  its  beginning,  with  the  closure-time,  the  murmur  of  aortic  stenosia 
vith  the  expulsion-time.     The  semilunar  valves  close  at  the  moment  when 
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the  ventricles  begia  to  relax  (d)  and  with  this  coincides  the  second  sound. 
At  the  same  moment  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  open.  The  murmur  of 
aortic  insufficiency  (f)  is  heard  through  the  first  part  of  the  diastole,  some- 
times more,  while  the  murmur  of  mitra!  stenosis  (D)  corresponds  with  the 
latter  part  of  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles  and  with  the  systole  of  the  auricles 

(")■ 

The  incidence  of  valvular  lesions  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
figures  compiled  by  Gillespie  from  the  records  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Edin- 
burgh: Of  2,368  cases  with  cardiac  lesions,  valvular  disease  occurred  in  80.8 
pet  cent. ;  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  in  5.3 ;  myocardial  lesions  in  11.9  per 
cent. :  66.2  per  cent,  of  the  cases  were  in  males. 
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Fig.  7. — ScHBUATic  Division  op  the  Phases  or  the  Heabi'b  Action  (Martius). 


AORTIC    INCOMPETENCY 

Incompetency  of  the  aortic  valves  arises  either  from  inability  of  the  valve 
segments  to  close  an  abnormally  large  orifice  or  more  commonly  from  disease 
of  the  BCgments  themselves.  Tliis  best-defined  and  most  easily  recognized  of 
valvular  lesions  was  first  carefully  studied  by  Corrigan,  whose  name  it  some- 
times hears. 

Etiology  and  Horbid  Anatomy. — It  is  more  frequent  in  males  than  in 
females,  affecting  chiefly  able  bodied,  vigorous  men  at  the  middle  period  of 
life.  The  ratio  which  it  bears  to  other  valve  diseases  has  been  variously  given 
as  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 

There  are  five  groups  of  cases :  I.  Those  due  to  congenital  malformation, 
particularly  fusion  of  two  of  the  cusps — most  commonly  those  behind  which 
the  coronary  arteries  are  given  off.  It  is  probable  that  an  aortic  orifice  may 
be  competent  with  this  bicuspid  state  of  the  valves,  but  a  great  danger  is  the 
liabili^  of  these  malformed  segments  to  sclerotic  endocarditis.    Of  17  cases 
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(rhich  I  havp  rcportt'd  all  presented  sclerotic  changes,  and  the  majority  of 
them  had,  during  life,  the  clinical  features  of  chronic  heart-disease. 

IL  The  endocardific  group.  Endocarditis  may  produce  an  acute  inaufR- 
ciency  by  ulceration  and  deBtruction  of  the  valves;  in  one  case  the  aortic 
valves  were  completely  eroded  away.  The  valvulitis  of  rheumatism  and  of 
the  fevers,  while  more  rarely  aortic,  is  common  enough  in  children,  and  the 
insufficiency  is  caused  by  nodular  excrescences  at  the  margins  or  in  the  valves, 
which  may  ultimately  l>ecome  calcified;  more  often  it  induces  a  slow  Bclcrosis 
of  the  valves  with  adhesions,  causing  also  some  degree  of  narrowing. 

IIL  The  arlerio-sclerotic  group.  By  far  the  most  frequent  cauw  of  in- 
sufficiency is  a  slow,  progrcfisivo  sclerosifi  of  the  segments,  resulting  in  a 
curling  of  the  edges,  which  lepsens  the  working  surface  of  the  valve.  Moat 
frequent  in  strong,  able  bodied  men,  there  are  three  main  factors  in  its  pro- 
duction: First,  utraiit — not  a  sudden,  forcible  strain,  but  a  persistent  increase 
of  the  normal  tension  to  which  the  segments  are  subject  during  the  diastole 
of  the  ventricle.  Of  circumetances  increasing  this  tension,  repeati'd  and  exces- 
sive use  of  the  mnsclcs  is  jierhaps  the  mopt  important.  So  often  is  this  form 
of  heart  disease  found  in  persons  devoted  to  athletics  that  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  "athlete's  heart."  Secondly,  alrohol,  the  action  of  which  is  prob- 
ably direct  as  a  poison  to  the  vessel  wall  and  not,  as  we  have  supposeil  here- 
tofore, in  keeping  up  a  high  blood  pressure.  Thirdly,  supkilis,  which  is  of 
importance  equal  to  alcohol  and  strain  combined.  Tlic  Wassermann  reaction 
is  present  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency  in 
young  and  middle  aged  men. 

In  a  small  group,  usually  in  young  men,  syphilis  causes  a  localized  arterio- 
pclerosis  at  the  root  of  the  aorta,  involving  the  valves  secondarily  or  causing 
dilatation  of  the  aortic  ring  with  relative  insufficiency.  The  endarteritis  may 
he  singularly  localized,  even  annular,  sometimes  patchy.  The  spirochajtes 
have  been  found  in  the  lesions. 

The  condition  of  the  valves  is  such  as  has  already  been  dcscrilHjd  in 
chronic  endocarditis.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  how  slight  a  grade  of  curl- 
ing may  produce  serious  incompetency.  Associated  with  the  vaive  disease  is, 
in  a  majority  of  eases,  a  more  or  less  advanced  arterio-Bclerosis  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta,  one  serious  effect  of  which  may  be  a  narrowing  of  the  orifices  of 
the  coronary  arteries.  The  sclerotic  changes  are  often  combined  with  athe- 
roma, either  in  a  fatty  or  calcareous  stage.  This  may  e.xist  at  the  attached 
margin  of  the  valves  without  inducing  insufficiency.  In  other  instances  in- 
sufficiency may  result  from  a  calcified  spike  projecting  from  the  aortic  at- 
tachment into  the  body  of  the  valve,  and  so  preventing  its  proper  closure. 
Some  writers  (Peter)  have  laid  great  stress  upon  the  extension  of  the  endar- 
teritis to  the  valve,  and  would  separate  the  insfanees  of  this  kind  from  those  of 
simple  valvular  endocarditis.  Anatomically  one  can  usually  recognize  the 
arterio-eclerotic  variety  by  the  smooth  surface,  the  rounded  edges,  and  the 
absence  of  excrescences. 

IV,  Insufficiency  may  be  induced  by  mplurc  of  a  segment — a  very  rare 
event  in  healthy  valves,  but  not  uncommon  in  disease,  either  from  excessive 
effort  during  heavy  lifting  or  from  the  ordinary  endarterial  strain  on  a  valve 
eroded  and  weakened  by  ulcerative  endocarditis. 

Y.  Relative  insufficiency,  due  to  dilatation  of  the  aortic  ring  and  adjacent 
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arch,  is  not  very  frequent.  It  occurs  ia  extensive  arterial  Bcleroeis  of  the 
ascending  portion  of  the  arch  with  great  dilatation  jnst  above  the  valves. 
The  valve  BCgments  are  usually  involved  with  the  arterial  coats,  but  the 
changes  in  them  may  be  very  slight.  In  aneurism  just  above  the  aortic  ring 
relative  insuflficiency  of  the  valve  may  be  present. 

It  would  appear  from  the  careful  measurements  of  Boneke  that  the  aortic 
orifice,  which  at  birth  is  20  mm.,  increases  gradually  with  the  growth  of  the 
heart  until  at  one  and  twenty  it  is  about  60  mm.  At  this  it  remains  until  the 
age  of  forty,  beyond  which  date  there  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  size  up 
to  the  age  of  eiglity,  when  it  may  reach  from  68  to  70  mm,  TTiere  is  thus 
at  the  very  period  of  life  in  which  sclcroBis  of  the  valve  ia  most  common  a 
physiological  tendency  toward  the  production  of  a  state  of  relative  insuf- 
ficiency. 

The  insufficiency  may  be  combined  with  various  grades  of  narrowing,  par- 
ticularly in  the  endoearditic  group.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  the  arterio- 
sclerotic form  there  is  no  stenosis.  On  the  other  hand,  aortic  stenosis  almost 
without  exception  is  associated  with  some  grade,  however  slight,  of  regurgi' 
tation. 

Non-valvular  incompetency  is  met  with  in  two  grou|ffl  of  eases,  in  one  oi 
which  there  is  a  stretching  of  the  aortic  ring  in  connection  with  dilatation 
of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch.  Whether  insufficiency  occurs  aparl 
from  this  in  cases  of  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  has  been  much  discussed 
— a  relative  incompetency  similar  to  tliat  which  occurs  at  the  pulmonary  ori- 
fice. Cases  are  reported  in  which  transient  diastolic  murmurs  have  occurred 
in  connection  with  dilatation  of  the  heart,  of  which  Anders  has  reported  and 
collected  corroborative  cases.  Some  years  ago  J.  B.  MacCallum,  whose  un- 
timely death  was  a  great  loss  to  science,  dcBcril)ed  a  sphincter-like  band  of 
muscle  encircling  the  opening  of  the  left  ventricle  into  the  aorta,  and  in  these 
cases  the  relaxation  of  this  ring  muscle  may  be  associated  with  insufGciency 
of  the  valve. 

Effects. — The  direct  effect  of  aortic  insufficiency  is  the  regurgitation  of 
blood  from  the  artery  into  the  ventricle,  causing  an  overdiatention  of  the 
cavity  and  a  reduction  of  the  blood  column ;  that  is,  a  relative  anemia  in  the 
arterial  tree.  The  amount  returning  varies  with  the  size  of  the  opening.  The 
double  blood  flow  into  the  left  ventricle  causes  dilatation  of  the  chamber,  and 
finally  bypertrojthy,  the  grade  depending  upon  the  lesion.  In  this  way  the 
valve  defect  is  comj)cnHated,  and,  as  with  each  ventricular  systole  a  larger 
amount  of  blood  is  propelled  into  the  arterial  system,  the  regurgitation  of  a 
certain  amount  during  diastole  does  not,  for  a  time  at  least,  seriously  impair 
the  nutrition  of  the  peripheral  parts.  For  a  time  at  least  there  is  little  or 
no  resistance  offered  to  the  blood  flow  from  the  auricle — the  ventricle  accom- 
modates itself  readily  to  the  extra  amount,  and  there  is  no  disturbance  in  the 
lesser  circulation.  In  acute  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  with  rapid  destruction 
of  the  segments,  there  may  be  the  most  intense  dyspncea  and  even  profuse 
hssmoptysis.  In  this  lesion  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  reach  their  most  ex- 
treme limit.  The  heaviest  hearts  on  record  are  deseribed  in  connection  with 
this  affection.  The  so-called  bovine  heart,  cor  bovinum,  may  weigh  35  or  40 
ounces,  or  even,  as  in  a  case  of  Dulles's,  48  ounces.  The  dilatation  is  usually 
extreme  and  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  condition  of  the  chamber  in  cases  ^ 
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pure  aortic  BtenoBie.  The  papillary  niiisclcE  may  l>e  greatly  ilattcned.  The 
mitral  valves  are  usually  not  seriously  affected,  though  the  edges  raay  present 
slight  BcleroBis,  and  there  Is  often  relative  incompetency,  owing  to  distnntion 
of  the  mitral  ring.  Dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  anricle  are  com- 
mon, and  secondary  enlargement  of  the  right  heart  occurs  in  all  cases  of 
long  standing.  In  the  arterio-sclerotie  group  there  is  an  ever  present  pos- 
sibility of  narrowing  of  the  orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries  or  an  extension  of 
the  sclerosis  to  their  branches,  leading  to  fibroid  myocarditis.  In  the  endo- 
carditis cases,  particularly  those  following  rheunifltism,  the  intima  la  perfectly 
smooth,  and  the  arch  with  its  main  bmnches  not  dilated,  A  normal  aorta  may 
Ik;  found  post  mortem  when  during  life  there  have  been  the  most  character- 
istic signs  of  enlargement  of  the  arch  and  of  dilatation  of  the  innominate  and 
right  carotid.  The  so-called  dynamic  dilatation  of  the  arch  is  best  seen  in 
■theae  cases,  A  young  girl,  whose  case  had  been  reported  as  one  of  aneurism, 
bad  forcible  pulsation  and  a  tumor  which  could  be  grasped  alwve  the  sternum 
— post  mortem  the  innominate  artery  did  not  admit  the  little  finger  and  the 
arch  was  not  dilated! 

Although  the  coronary  arteries,  as  shown  by  Martin  and  Sedgwick,  are 
filled  during  the  ventricular  systole,  the  circulation  in  them  must  l)e  embar- 
rassed  in  aortic  incompetency.  Iliey  must  miss  the  effect  of  the  blood  pres- 
sure in  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva  during  the  elastic  recoil  of  the  arteries,  which 
surely  aids  in  keeping  the  coronary  vessels  full.  The  arteries  of  the  body 
usually  present  more  or  less  sclerosis  consequent  npon  the  strain  which  they 
undergo  during  the  forcible  ventricular  systole. 

Symptoms. — The  condition  is  often  discovered  accidentally  in  persons  who 
liave  not  presented  any  features  of  cardiac  disease. 

Headache,  dizziness,  flashes  of  light,  and  a  feeling  of  faJntness  on  rising 
quickly  are  among  the  earliest  symptoms.  Palpitation  and  cardiac  distress  on 
slight  exertion  are  common.  Long  before  any  signs  of  failing  compensation 
pain  may  become  a  marked  and  troublesome  feature.  It  is  extremely  variable 
in  its  manifestations.  It  raay  be  of  a  dull,  aching  character  confined  to  the 
prtpcordia.  More  frequently,  however,  it  is  sharp  and  radiating,  and  is  trans- 
mitted up  the  neck  and  down  the  arras,  particularty  the  loft.  Attacks  of  true 
angina  pectoris  are  more  frequent  in  this  than  in  any  other  valvular  disease. 
Anaemia  is  also  common,  much  raore  so  than  in  aortic  stenosis  or  in  mitral 


As  compensation  fails  more  serious  aymptoma  are  shortness  of  breath 
and  cedema  of  the  feet.  The  attacks  of  dyspnrra  are  liable  to  eome  on  at 
night,  and  the  patient  has  to  sleep  with  his  head  high  or  even  in  a  cliair. 
Cyanosis  is  rare.  It  is  most  commonly  due  to  complicating  valve  disease,  or 
it  is  stated  that  it  may  result  from  bulging  of  the  septum  ventrieulorum  and 
encroachment  upon  the  right  ventricle.  Of  respiratory  symptoms  cough  is 
common,  due  to  the  congestion  of  the  lungs  or  oedema,  Hiemoptysis  is  less 
frequent  than  in  mitral  disease.  I  have  reported  a  case  in  which  it  was  pro- 
fuse and  believed  to  be  due  to  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  inasmuch  as  the 
patient  was  admitted  in  a  state  of  emaciation  and  profound  exhaustion. 
General  dropsy  is  not  common,  but  irdema  of  the  feet  may  occur  early  and  is 
sometimes  due  to  the  antemia,  sometimes  to  the  venous  stasis,  at  times  to  both. 
Unless  there  is  coexisting  disease  of  the  mitral  valve,  it  is  rare  in  aortic  io- 
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competency  for  the  patient  to  die  with  general  anasarca.  Sudden  death  is 
frequent ;  more  so  in  this  than  in  other  valvular  diseases.  As  compensation 
fails  the  patient  takes  to  bed  and  slight  irregular  fever,  associated  usually 
with  a  recurring  endocarditis,  is  not  uncommon  toward  the  close.  Emholic 
symptoms  are  not  infrequent — pain  in  the  splenic  region  with  enlargement  of 
the  organ,  lii»maturia,  and  in  some  cases  paralysi;.  Distressing  dreams  and 
disturbed  sleep  are  more  common  in  this  than  in  other  forms  of  valvular 
disease. 

Mental  symptoms  are  often  seen  with  this  lesion;  toward  the  close  there 
may  be  delirium,  hallucinations,  and  morbid  impulses.  It  is  important  to  bear 
this  in  mind,  for  patients  occasionally  display  suicidal  tendencies.  I  have 
twice  had  ])aticnts  throw  themselves  from  a  window  of  the  ward. 

PiiYaiCAL  Signs. — Jnspe);iion  shows  a  wide  and  forcible  area  of  cardiac 
impulse  with  the  apex  beat  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  interspace,  and  pcriiajjs 
as  far  out  as  the  anterior  axillary  line.  In  young  subjects  the  pnecordia 
may  bulge.  There  may  be  slight  visible  pulsation  in  the  second  right  inter- 
space, or,  in  some  acute  cases  of  insufficiency  or  ulcerative  endocarditis,  a 
couple  of  inches  from  the  sternal  margin.  In  very  slight  insufficiency  there 
may  be  little  or  no  enlargement  to  be  determined  clinically.  On  palpation  a 
thrill,  diastolic  in  time,  is  occasionally  felt,  but  is  not  common.  The  impulse 
is  usually  strong  and  heaving,  unless  in  conditions  of  extreme  dilatation, 
when  it  is  wavy  and  indefinite.  Occasionally  twg  or  three  interspaces  be- 
tween the  nipple  line  and  sternnm  will  be  depressed  with  the  systole  as  the 
result  of  atmospheric  pressure.  Percussion  shows  a  greater  increase  in  the 
area  of  heart  dulness  than  is  found  in  any  other  valvular  lesion.  It  extends 
chiefly  downward  and  to  the  left. 

Auscultation. — A  murmur  is  heard  during  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles 
at  the  base  of  the  heart  and  propagated  down  the  sternum.  It  may  be  feeble 
or  inaudible  at  the  aortic  cartilage,  and  is  usually  heard  best  at  midstemuni 
opposite  the  third  costal  cartilage  or  along  the  left  border  of  the  sternum 
as  low  as  the  ensiform  cartilage.  It  is  usually  soft,  blowing  in  quality,  and 
is  prolonged,  or  "long  drawn,"  as  the  phrase  is.  It  is  produced  by  the  reflux 
of  blood  into  the  ventricle.  In  some  eases  it  is  loudly  transmitted  to  the 
axilla  at  the  level  of  the  fourth  interspace,  not  by  way  of  the  apex.  The 
second  sound  may  be  well  heard  or  it  may  be  replaced  by  the  murmur,  or 
with  a  dilated  and  calcified  arch  the  second  sound  may  have  a  ringing  metal- 
lic or  booming  qualjty,  and  the  diastolic  murmur  is  well  heard,  or  even  loud- 
est, over  the  manubrium. 

The  first  sound  may  be  clear  at  the  base;  more  commonly  there  is  a  soft, 
short,  systolic  murmur.  In  the  arterio-sclerotic  group  the  systolic  bruit  is,  as 
a  rule,  short  and  soft,  while  in  the  endocarditic  group,  in  which  the  valve  seg- 
meuts  are  united  and  often  covered  with  calcified  vegetations  and  excrescences, 
the  systolic  murmur  is  rough  and  may  be  accompanied  by  a  thrill. 

At  the  apex,  or  toward  it,  the  diastolic  murmur  may  be  faintly  heard  propa- 
gated from  the  base.  With  full  compensation  the  first  sound  is  usually  clear 
at  the  apex ;  with  dilatation  there  is  a  loud  systolic  murmur  of  relative  mitral 
insufficieney,  which  may  disappear  under  observation  as  the  dilatation  lessens, 

A  second  murmur  at  the  apex,  probably  produced  at  the  mitral  orifice, 
is  not  uncommon.    Attention  was  called  to  this  by  the  late  Austin  Flint,  and 
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the  munnur  usually  goes  by  his  name.  It  is  of  a  rumbling,  echoiug  charao 
ter,  occurring  in  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  diastole,  usually  presystolic  in 
time,  and  limited  to  the  apex  region.  It  is  similar  to,  though  k'ss  intense 
than,  the  louder  presystolic  murmurs  of  mitral  stenosis,  and  is  often  associated 
with  a  palpable  thrill.  It  is  probably  caused  by  the  impinging  of  the  regur- 
gitant current  from  the  aortic  orifi(-e  on  the  large,  anterior  flap  of  the  mitral 
valve,  BO  as  to  cause  interference  with  the  entrance  of  blood  at  the  time  of 
auricular  contraction.  The  condition  is  thus  essentially  the  same  as  in  a 
moderate  mitral  stenosis.  This  late  diastolic  echoing  or  rumbling  murmur 
is  present  in  about  half  of  the  cases  of  uncomplicated  aortic  insuHiciency 
(Thayer).  It  is  very  variable,  disapfjearing  and  reappearing  again  without 
apparent  cause.  The  sharp,  valvular  first  sound  and  abrupt  systolic  shock, 
so  common  in  true  mitral  stenosis,  are  rarely  present,  while  the  pulse  ie  char- 
acteristic of  imcomplicated  aortic  insufficiency. 

Arteries. — ^The  examination  of  the  arteries  in  aortic  insufficiency  is  of 
great  value.  Visible  pulsation  is  more  commonly  seen  in  the  peripheral  vessels 
in  this  than  in  any  other  condition.  The  carotids  may  be  seen  to  throb  for- 
cibly, the  temporals  to  dilate,  and  the  brachials  and  radials  to  expand  with 
each  heart-beat.  With  the  ophthalmoscope  the  retinal  artc-ries  are  seen  to 
pulsate.  Not  only  is  the  pulsation  evident,  but  the  characteristic  jerking  qual- 
ity is  apparent.  In  the  throat  the  throbbing  carotids  may  lead  to  the  diag- 
nosis of  aneurism.  In  many  cases  the  pulsation  can  be  seen  in  the  supra- 
sternal notch,  and  prominent,  forcibly  throbbing  vckscIs  beneath  the  right 
stern o- mastoid  muscle.  The  abdominal  aorta  may  lift  the  epigastrium  with 
each  sj'stole.  In  severe  cases  with  great  hypertrophy,  particularly  if  aneemia 
is  present,  the  vascular  throbbing  may  be  of  an  extraordinary  character. 


Fia.  8. — Pulse  Tracing  in  Aobtio  iNsuFncisNCT;  ah  Extba-systolb  Is  Shown. 

jarring  the  whole  front  of  the  chest,  causing  the  head  to  nod,  the  pulsation 
may  lift  the  foot  when  the  knees  are  crossed,  and  even  the  tongue  may  throb 
rhythmically.  To  be  mentioned  with  this  is  the  capillary  pulse,  met  very 
often  in  the  aortic  insufficiency,  and  best  seen  in  the  finger  nails  or  by  draw- 
ing a  line  upon  the  forehead,  when  the  margin  of  hypers'mia  on  either  side 
alternately  blushes  and  pales.  In  extreme  grades  the  face  or  the  band  may 
blush  visibly  at  each  systole.  It  is  met  with  also  in  profound  anwmia,  occa- 
sionally in  ncuraBthenia,  and  in  health  in  conditions  of  great  relaxation  of 
the  peripheral  arteries.  Pulsation  may  also  be  present  in  the  peripheral 
veins.  On  palpation  the  characteristic  water-hammer  or  Corrigan  pulse  ia 
felt.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  pulse  wave  strikes  the  finger  forcibly 
with  a  quick  jerking  impulse,  and  immediately  recedes  or  collapses.  The 
characters  of  this  are  sometimes  best  appreciated  by  grasping  the  arm  above 
the  wrist  and  holding  it  up.  Moreover,  the  pulse  of  aortic  regurgitation  is 
usually  retarded  or  delayed — i.  e,,  there  is  an  appreciable  interval  between  the 
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beat  of  the  heart  and  the  pulsation  in  the  radial  artery,  wliich  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  incompetence.  Occasionally  in  the  carotid  artery  the 
second  sound  is  distinctly  audible  wlien  absent  at  the  aortic  cartilage.  In- 
deed, according  to  Eroadbent,  it  is  at  the  carotid  that  we  must  listen  for  the 
second  aortic  sound,  for  when  heard  it  indicates  that  the  regurgitation  is 
small  in  amount,  and  is  consequently  a  very  favorable  prognostic  element. 
In  the  larger  arteries  a  systolic  thud  or  shock  may  he  heard  and  sometimes  a 
double  murmur,  as  pointed  out  by  Duroziez.  The  systolic  pressure  is  high 
and  the  diastolic  much  decreased.  The  sphygmographic  tracing  is  very  char- 
acteristic. The  high  ascent,  the  sharp  top,  the  quick  drop  in  which  the 
dicrotic  notch  and  wave  are  very  slightly  marked. 

The  recent  studies  of  Stewart  and  of  W.  G.  MacCallum  have  shown  that 
in  aortic  insufficiency  the  low  position  of  the  dicrotic  notch  in  the  descendiog 
arm  of  the  pulse  wave  and  the  characteristic  collapsing  character  of  the  pulse 
are  not  due,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  to  the  regurgitation  in  the  left  ven- 
tricle, but  to  the  dilatation  of  the  peripheral  arteries,  which  is  a  sort  of  pro- 
tective adaptation  under  the  vaso-motor  influences. 

Aortic  insufficiency  may  for  years  be  fully  compensated.  Persons  do  not 
necessarily  suffer  any  iu convenience,  and  the  condition  is  often  found  acci- 
dentally. So  long  as  tlie  hypertrophy  just  equalizes  the  valvular  defect  there 
may  be  no  symptoms  and  the  individual  may  even  take  moderately  heavy 
exercise  without  experiencing  sensations  of  distress  about  the  heart.  The 
cases  which  last  the  longest  are  those  in  which  the  insufficiency  follows  endo- 
carditis and  is  not  a  part  of  a  general  arterio-scIeroBis.  The  age  of  the  patient, 
too,  at  the  time  of  onset,  is  a  most  important  consideration,  as  in  youth  the 
lesion  is  not  often  from  sclerosis,  and  the  coronary  arteries  are  unaffected. 
Coexistent  lesions  of  the  mitral  valves  tend  early  to  disturb  the  compensation. 
Pure  aortic  insuiliciency  is  consistent  with  years  of  average  health  and  with 
a  tolerably  active  life. 

With  the  onset  of  myocardial  changes,  with  increasing  degeneration  of 
the  arteries,  particularly  with  a  progressive  sclerosis  of  the  arch  and  involve- 
ment of  the  orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries,  the  compensation  becomes  dis- 
turbed. The  insufficiency  of  the  circulation  is  seen  first  on  the  arterial  side 
in  occasional  faintings,  giddiness,  or  mental  irritability  and  enf eeblement ; 
later  there  may  be  mitral  regurgitation  and  embarrassment  of  tlic  right  side 
of  the  heart  with  its  usual  features.  In  advanced  cases  the  changes  about  the 
aortic  nng  may  he  associated  with  alterations  in  the  cardiac  nerves  and 
ganglia,  and  so  introduce  an  important  factor. 

AOHTIC   STENOSIS 

Narrowing  or  stricture  of  the  aortic  orifice  is  not  nearly  so  common  &t 
insufficiency.  The  two  conditions,  as  already  stated,  may  occur  together,  how- 
ever, and  probably  in  almost  every  case  of  stenosis  there  is  some  leakage. 

Etiolog7  and  Korbid  Anatomy. — In  the  milder  grades  there  is  adhesion 
between  the  segments,  which  are  so  stiffened  that  during  systole  they  can  not 
he  pressed  back  against  the  aortic  wall.  The  process  of  cohesion  between  the 
segments  may  go  on  without  great  thickening,  and  produce  a  condition  in 
which  the  orifice  is  guarded  by  a  comparatively  thin  membrane,  on  the  aortic 
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face  of  which  may  be  seen  tlie  primitive  raphes  separating  the  itiiitiMii  uf 
Valsalva.  In  some  instances  this  membrane  is  bo  thin  and  presents  so  few 
traces  of  atheromatous  or  sclerotic  changes  that  the  condition  looks  as  if  it 
had  originated  during  fefal  life.  More  commonly  the  valve  segmcnta  arc 
thickened  and  rigid,  and  have  a  cartilaginoiis  hardness.  In  advanced  cases 
they  may  be  represented  by  stiff,  calcified  masses  obstructing  tiie  orifice, 
through  which  a  circular  or  slit  like  passage  can  be  seen.  The  older  tlie 
patient  the  more  likely  it  is  that  the  valves  will  be  rigid  and  calcified. 

We  may  speak  of  a  relative  stenosis  of  the  aortic  orifice  when  with  normal 
valves  and  ring  the  aorta  immediately  beyond  is  greatly  dilated.  A  sloniwis 
due  to  involvement  of  the  aortic  ring  in  sclerotic  and  calcareous  changes  witli- 
out  lesion  of  the  valves  is  referred  to  by  some  authors.  I  have  never  met  with 
an  instance  of  this  kind.  A  subvalvular  stenosis,  the  rooult  of  endocarditis 
in  the  mitro-sigmoidean  sinus,  usually  occurs  as  the  result  of  fetal  endocar- 
ditis. In  comparison  with  aortic  insufficiency,  stenosis  is  a  rare  disease.  It 
is  usually  met  with  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life  than  insufficiency,  and 
the  most  typical  cases  of  it  arc  found  associated  with  extensive  calcareous 
changes  in  fjie  arterial  system  in  old  men. 

Owing  to  the  impeded  blood  flow  the  ventricle  has  to  work  against  an 
increased  resistance  and  its  walla  become  hypertrophied,  usually  at  first  with 
little  or  no  dilatation.  We  see  in  this  condition  the  most  typical  instances  of 
what  is  called  concentric  hypertrophy,  in  which,  without  much,  if  any,  en- 
largement of  the  cavity,  the  walls  are  greatly  thickene<l,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  so-called  eccentric  hypertrophy,  in  which,  with  the  increase  in  the  thick- 
noRB  of  the  walls,  the  chamber  itself  is  greatly  dilated.  The  systole  is  pro- 
longed, even  as  much  as  twenty-five  per  cent.  There  may  he  DO  changes  in 
the  other  cardiac  cavities  if  compensation  is  well  niaintained;  but  with  its 
failure  come  dilatation,  impeded  auricular  discharge,  pulmonary  congestion, 
and  increased  work  for  the  right  heart.  The  arterial  changes  are,  as  a  rule, 
not  so  marked  as  in  aortic  insufficiency,  for  the  walls  have  not  to  withstand 
the  impulse  of  greatly  increased  blood-wave  with  each  systole.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  amount  of  blood  propelled  through  the  narrow  orifice  may  be  smaller 
than  normal,  though  when  comi)en8ation  is  fully  esfahlished  the  pulse  wave 
may  be  of  medium  volume. 

Symptoms. — IMiysical  Sions. — Inspection  may  fail  to  reveal  any  area  of 
cardiac  impulse.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  old  men  with  rigid  chest 
walls  and  large  emphysematous  lungs.  Under  these  circumstances  there  may 
I*  a  high  grade  of  hyjK-rtrophy  witbout  any  visible  impulse.  Even  when  the 
apex  heat  is  visible,  it  may  be,  as  Traulw;  pointed  out,  feelile  and  indefinite. 
In  many  eases  the  apex  is  seen  displaced  downward  and  outward,  and  the 
impulse  looks  strong  and  forcible. 

Palpation  reveals  in  many  cases  a  thrill  at  the  base  of  the  heart  of  maxi- 
mum force  in  the  aortic  region.  With  no  other  condition  do  we  meet  with 
thrills  of  greater  intensity.  The  apex  beat  may  not  be  palpable  under  the 
conditions  above  mentioned,  or  there  may  bo  a  slow,  heaving,  forcible  impulse. 

PercuKsion  never  gives  the  same  wide  area  of  dnlness  as  in  aortic  insuf- 
ficiency. The  extent  of  it  dt'iends  largely  on  the  ofate  of  the  lungs,  whether 
emphysematous  or  not. 

Auacuitalion. — ^A  rough  syctolic  murmur,  of  maximum  intensity  at  the 
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aortic  cartilage,  and  propagated  into  the  great  vesBels,  is  the  most  constant 
physical  sign  in  aortic  stenosis.  One  of  the  last  lossons  learned  by  the  student 
of  physical  diagnosis  is  to  recognize  that  the  systolic  iniirmur  at  the  aortic 
'  area  does  not  necessarily  mean  obstruction  at  the  orifice.  Roughening  of  the 
valves,  or  of  the  intima  of  the  aorta,  and  hjeniic  states  are  much  more  frequent 
causes.  In  aortic  stenosis  the  murmur  ofton  has  a  much  harsher  quality,  is 
louder,  and  is  more  frequently  musical  than  in  (he  conditions  just  mentioned. 
When  compensation  fails  and  the  ventricle  ia  dilated  and  feeble,  the  murmur 
may  be  soft  and  distant.  The  second  sound  ia  rarely  heard  at  the  aortic 
cartilage,  owing  to  the  thickening  and  stiffness  of  the  valve.  A  diastolic 
murmur  is  not  uncommon,  but  in  many  cases  it  can  not  be  heard.  Occasion- 
ally, as  noted  by  W.  II.  Dickinson,  there  is  a  musical  murmur  of  greatest  in- 
tensity in  the  region  of  the  apex,  due  probably  to  a  slight  regurgitation  at  high 
pressure  through  the  mitral  valves.  Tlie  pidse  in  pure  aortic  stenosis  is  small, 
usually  of  good  tension,  well  sustained,  regular,  and  perhaps  slower  than 
normal. 


Pig.  9. — Pulse  Tbacino  in  Aortic  Stenosis. 

The  condition  may  be  latent  for  an  indefinite  period,  as  long  as  the  hy- 
pertrophy is  maintained.  Early  symptoms  are  those  due  to  defective  blood 
supply  to  the  brain,  diz!;iness,  and  fainting.  Palpitation,  pain  about  the 
heart,  and  anginal  symptoms  are  not  so  marked  as  in  insufficiency.  With 
degeneration  of  the  heart-muscle  and  dilatation  relative  insufficiency  of  the 
mitral  valve  is  established,  and  the  patient  may  present  all  the  features  of 
engorgement  in  the  lesser  and  systemic  circulations,  with  dyspncea,  cough, 
rusty  expectoration,  and  the  signs  of  anasarca  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 
Many  of  the  cases  in  old  people,  without  presenting  any  dropsy,  have  symp- 
toms pointing  rather  to  general  arterial  disease,  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing 
is  not  uncommon  with  or  without  signs  of  ursemia. 

Diagnosis.  ^ — ^With  an  extremely  rough  or  musical  murmur  of  maximum 
intensity  at  the  aortic  region  and  signs  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  a 
thrill,  and  especially  a  hard,  slow  pulse  of  moderate  volume  and  fairly  good 
tension,  which  in  a  sphygmographic  tracing  gives  a  curve  of  slow  rise,  a 
liroad,  well  sustained  summit  and  slow  decline,  a  diagnosis  of  aortic  stenosis 
can  be  made  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  particularly  if  the  subject  is  an 
old  man.  Mistakes  are  common,  however,  and  a  roughened  or  calciHod  valve 
segment,  or,  in  some  instances,  a  very  roughened  and  prominent  calcified 
plate  in  the  aorta,  and  hypertrophy  associated  with  renal  disease,  may  produce 
similar  symptoms.  Seldom  is  there  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  murmur 
due  to  anaemia,  since  it  is  rarely  so  intense  and  is  not  associated  with  thrill 
or  with  marked  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.     In  aortic  insufficiency  a 
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systolic  murmur  is  usually  present,  but  has  neither  the  intensity  nor  the 
musical  quality,  nor  is  it  aeeompanied  with  a  thrill.  With  roughening  and 
dilatation  of  the  ascendinj;  aorta  the  murmur  may  be  very  harsh  or  musical; 
bi:t  the  exifitcnee  of  a  second  sound,  accentuated  and  ringiug  in  quality,  is 
usually  sufficient  to  differentiate  this  condition. 

MITBAL   INCOMPETENCY 

Etiology. — InBuflicicncy  of  the  mitral  valve  ensues:  (a)  From  changes  in 
Ihe  segments  whereby  they  are  contracted  and  shortened,  usually  combined 
with  changes  in  the  chorda;  tendinete,  or  with  more  or  less  narrowing  of  the 
orifice,  (b)  As  a  result  of  changes  in  the  muscular  walls  of  the  ventricle, 
either  dilatation,  so  that  the  valve  segments  fail  to  close  an  enlarged  orifice, 
or  changes  in  the  muscular  eubstani-e,  so  that  the  segments  are  imperfectly 
coapted  during  the  systole — muscular  incompetency.  The  common  lesions 
producing  insuifieieney  result  from  endocarditis,  which  causes  a  gradual  thick- 
tuning  at  the  edges  of  the  valves,  contraction  of  the  cliordte  tendines,  and 
union  of  the  edges  of  the  segments,  so  that  in  a  majority  of  the  instance's  there 
is  not  only  insufficiency,  but  somC  grade  of  narrowing  as  well.  Except  in 
children,  we  rarely  see  the  mitral  leaflets  curled  and  puckered  without  narrow- 
ing of  the  orifice.  Calcareous  plates  at  the  base  of  the  valve  may  prevent 
perfect  closure  of  one  of  the  segments.  In  long-standing  cases  the  entire 
mitral  structures  are  converted  into  a  firm  calcareous  ring.  From  this  val- 
vular insufficiency  the  other  condition  of  muscular  incompetency  must  be 
carefully  distinguished.  It  is  met  with  in  all  conditions  of  extreme  dilata- 
tion of  the  left  ventricle,  and  also  in  weakening  of  the  muscles  in  prolonged 
fevers  and  in  anaemia. 

Horhid  Anatomy. — The  eff'eets  of  incompetency  of  the  mitral  segment 
upon  the  heart  and  circulation  are  as  follows:  (a)  The  imperfect  closure  allows 
a  certain  amount  of  blood  to  regurgitate  from  the  ventricle  into  the  auricle, 
so  that  at  the  end  of  auricular  diastole  this  chamber  contains  not  only  the 
blood  which  it  has  received  from  the  lungs,  but  also  that  which  has  regur- 
gitated from  the  left  ventricle.  This  necessitates  dilatation,  and,  as  increased 
work  is  thrown  upon  it  in  expelling  the  augmented  contents,  hypertrophy  as 
well. 

(b)  With  each  systole  of  the  left  auricle  a  larger  volume  of  blood  is  forced 
into  the  left  ventricle,  which  also  dilates  and  subsequently  hecomea  hyper- 
trophied. 

(c)  During  the  diastole  of  the  left  auricle,  as  blood  is  regurgitated  into 
it  from  the  left  ventricle,  the  pulmonary  veins  are  less  readily  emptied.  In 
coneequcnce  the  right  ventricle  e.xpels  its  contents  less  freely,  and  in  turn 
becomes  dilated  and  hypcrtrophied. 

{d)  Finally,  the  right  auricle  also  is  involved,  its  chamber  is  enlarged, 
and  its  walls  are  increased  in  thiekni'ss. 

(e)  The  effect  upon  the  pulmonary  vessels  is  to  produce  dilatation  both 
of  the  arteries  and  veins^ofton  in  long-standing  cases,  atheromatous  changes; 
the  capillaries  are  distended,  and  ultimately  the  condition  of  brown  induration 
is  produced.  Perfect  compensation  may  be  effected,  chiefly  through  the  h3fper- 
trophy  of  both  ventricles,  and  the  effect  upon  the  peripheral  circulation  may 
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not  be  iiianifeeted  for  years,  ae  a  normal  volume  of  blood  is  discharged  from 
the  left  heart  at  each  systole.  The  time  comes,  however,  when,  owing  either 
to  incrcaee  in  the  grade  of  the  incompetency  or  to  failure  of  the  comiienBti- 
tion,  the  left  ventricle  is  unable  to  eend  out  its  normal  volume  into  the  aorta. 
Then  there  are  overfilling  of  the  left  auricle,  engorgement  in  the  lesser  cir- 
culation, embarrassed  action  of  the  right  heart,  and  congestion  in  the  sys- 
temic veins.  For  years  this  aomewhat  congested  condition  may  be  limited  to 
the  lesser  circulation,  bnt  finally  the  right  auricle  becomes  dilated,  the  tri- 
cuspid valves  incompetent,  and  the  systemic  veins  are  engorged.  This  grad- 
ually leads  to  the  condition  of  cyanotic  induration  in  the  viscera  and,  when 
extreme,  to  dropsical  effusion. 

Muscular  incompetency,  due  to  impaired  nutrition  of  the  mitral  and  papil- 
lary muscles,  is  rarely  followed  by  such  perfect  compensation.  There  may  be 
in  acute  destruction  of  the  aortic  segments  an  acute  dilatation  of  the  left 
ventricle  with  relative  incompetency  of  the  mitral  segments,  great  dilatation 
of  the  left  auricle,  and  intense  engorgement  of  the  lungs,  under  which  circum- 
stances profuse  hsemorrhage  may  result.  In  these  cases  there  is  little  chance 
for  the  establishment  of  compensation.  In  cases  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation 
of  the  heart,  without  valvular  lesions,  but  associated  with  heavy  work  and 
alcohol,  the  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve  may  be  extreme  and  lead  to  great 
pulmonary  congestion,  engorgement  of  the  systemic  veins,  and  a  condition 
of  cardiac  dropsy,  which  can  not  be  distinguished  by  any  feature  from  that 
of  mitral  incompetency  due  to  lesion  of  the  valve  itself.  In  chronic  Bright's 
disease  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  may  gradually  fail,  leading,  in 
the  later  stages,  to  relative  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  a  condition  of  pulmonary  and  systemic  congestion,  similar  to  that  in- 
duced bythe  most  extreme  grade  of  lesion  of  the  valve  itself.  Adherent  peri- 
cardium, especially  in  children,  may  lead  to  like  results. 

gymptoma. — During  the  development  of  the  lesion,  unless  the  incom- 
petency comes  on  acutely  in  consequence  of  rupture  of  the  valve  segment  or 
of  ulceration,  the  compensatory  changes  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  defect,  and 
there  are  no  subjective  symptoms.  So,  also,  in  the  stage  of  perfect  compensa- 
tion, there  may  be  the  most  extreme  grade  of  mitral  insuffieieney  with  enor- 
mous hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  yet  the  patient  may  not  be  aware  of  thp  exis- 
tence of  heart  trouble,  and  may  suffer  no  inconvenience  except  perhaps  a  little 
shortness  of  breath  on  exertion  or  on  going  upstairs.  It  is  only  when  from 
any  cause  the  compensation  has  not  been  perfectly  effected,  or,  having  been 
BO,  is  broken  abruptly  or  gradually,  that  the  patients  begin  to  be  troubled.  The 
aymptoma  may  he  divided  into  two  groups : 

(a)  The  minor  m&nifeatations  while  compensation  is  still  good.  Patients 
with  extreme  incompetency  often  have  a  congested  appearance  of  the  face, 
the  lips  and  ears  have  a  bluish  tint,  and  the  venules  on  the  cheeks  may  be 
enlarged — signs  in  many  cases  very  auggcstivc.  In  long  standing  cases,  par- 
ticularly in  children,  the  fingers  may  be  clubbed,  and  there  is  shortness  of 
breath  on  exertion.  This  is  one  of  the  most  constant  features  in  mitral  in- 
sufficiency and  may  exist  for  years,  even  when  the  compensation  is  perfect. 
Owing  to  the  aomewhat  congested  condition  of  the  lungs  these  patients  have 
a  tendency  to  attacks  of  bronchitis  or  hsemoptysis.  There  may  also  be  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart.    As  a  rule,  however,  In  well  balanced  leeiona  in  adults, 
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thiB  period  of  full  compenBation  or  latent  stage  is  not  associated  with  symp- 
toms which  call  the  attention  to  an  affection  of  the  heart,  and  with  care  the 
patient  may  reach  old  age  in  comparative  comfort  without  being  compelled 
to  curtail  serioualy  his  pleasures  or  his  work. 

(6)  Sooner  or  later  comes  a  period  of  disturbed  or  broken  compensation, 
in  which  the  most  intense  symptoms  are  those  of  venous  engorgement.  There 
are  palpitation,  weak,  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  and  signs  of  dilatation. 
Dyspncea  is  an  especial  feature,  and  there  may  be  cough.  A  distressing  symp- 
tom is  the  cardiac  "sleep-start,"  in  which,  just  as  the  patient  falls  asleep,  he 
wakes  gasping  and  feeling  as  if  the  heart  wt'ro  stopping.  There  ia.  usually  a 
slight  cyanosis,  and  even  a  jaundiced  tint  to  the  skin.  The  most  marked 
symptoms,  however,  are  those  of  venous  stasis.  The  overfilling  of  the  pul- 
monary vessels  accounts  in  part  for  the  dyspnoaa.  There  is  cough,  often  with 
bloody  or  watery  expectoration,  and  the  alveolar  epithelium  containing  brown 
pigment-grains  is  abundant.  Dropsical  eiTusion  usually  sets  in,  beginning  in 
the  feet  and  extending  to  the  body  and  the  serous  sacs.  Right  aided  hydro- 
thorax  may  recur  and  require  repeated  tapping.  The  urine  is  usually  scanty 
and  albuminous,  and  contains  tube  casts  and  sometimes  blood  cnrpuaclee. 
With  judicious  treatment  the  compensation  may  \k  restored  and  all  the  serious 
symptoms  may  pass  away.  Patients  usually  have  recurring  attacks  of  this 
kind,  and  die  of  a  general  dropsy;  or  there  ts  progressive  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  and  death  from  asystole.  Sudden  death  in  these  cases  is  rare.  Some 
cases  of  mitral  disease — stenosis  and  insufficiency — reach  what  may  be  called 
the  hepatic  stage,  when  all  the  symptoms  are  due  to  the  secondary  changes  in 
the  liver. 

Phtsical  Siqns. — Inspection. — In  children  the  pr»ccrdia  may  bulge  and 
there  may  be  a  large  area  of  visible  pulsation.  The  apex  beat  is  to  the  left 
of  the  nipple,  in  some  cases  in  the  sixth  interspace,  in  the  anterior  axillary 
line.  A  localized  right  ventricle  impulse  may  sometimes  be  seen  below  the 
right  costal  border  in  the  parasternal  line.  There  may  be  a  wavy  impulse  in 
the  cervical  veins,  which  are  often  full,  particularly  when  the  patient  is 
recumbent. 

Palpation. — A  thrill  is  rare;  when  present  it  is  felt  at  the  apex,  often  in 
a  limited  area.  The  force  of  the  impulse  may  depend  largely  upon  the  stage 
in  which  the  case  is  examined.  In  full  compensation  it  is  forcible  and  heav- 
ing; when  the  compensation  is  disturbed,  usnally  wavy  and  feeble. 

Percussion. — The  dulness  is  increased,  particularly  in  a  lateral  direction. 
There  is  no  disease  of  the  valves  which  produces,  in  long  standing  cases,  a 
more  extensive  tranaverse  area  of  heart  dulness.  It  does  not  extend  so  much 
upward  along  the  left  margin  of  the  sternum  as  beyond  the  right  margin  and 
to  the  left  of  the  nipple  line. 

Auscullaliort. — At  the  apex  there  is  a  systolic  murmur  which  wholly  or 
partly  obliterates  the  first  sound.  It  is  loudest  here,  and  has  a  blowing,  some- 
times musical  character,  particularly  toward  the  latter  part.  The  murmur  is 
transmitted  to  the  axilla  and  may  be  heard  at  the  back,  in  some  instances 
OTCT  the  entire  chest.  There  are  cases  in  which,  as  pointed  out  by  Xaunyn, 
the  murmur  is  heard  best  along  the  left  border  of  the  sternum.  Usually  in 
diastole  at  the  apex  the  loudly  transmitted  second  sound  may  be  heard.  Occa- 
sionally there  is  also  a  soft,  sometimes  a  rough  or  rumbling  presystolic  mo^ 
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mur.  As  a  mle,  in  cases  of  extreme  mitral  insufficiency  from  valvular  lesion 
with  great  hypertrophy  of  both  ventricles,  there  is  heard  only  a  loud  blowing 
murmur  during  systole.  A  murmur  of  mitral  insufficiency  may  vary  a  great 
deal  according  to  the  position  of  the  patient.  It  may  be  present  in  the  recum- 
bent and  absent  in  the  erect  posture.  In  cases  of  dilatation,  particularly  when 
dropsy  is  present,  there  may  be  heard  at  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  in  the 
lower  sternal  region  a  soft  systolic  murmur  due  to  tricuspid  regurgitation. 
An  important  sign  on  auscultation  is  the  accentuated  pulmonary  second  sound. 
This  is  heard  to  the  left  of  the  sternum  in  the  second  interspace,  or  over  the 
third  left  costal  cartilage. 

The  pulae  in  mitral  insufficiency,  during  the  period  of  full  compensation, 
may  be  full  and  regular,  often  of  low  tension.  Usually  with  the  first  onset 
of  the  symptoms  tlie  pulse  becomes  irregular,  a  feature  which  then  dominates 
the  case  throughout.  There  may  be  no  two  beats  of  equal  force  or  volume. 
Often  after  the  disappearance  of  the  symptoms  of  failure  of  compensation  the 
irregularity  of  the  pulse  persists. 

The  three  important  physical  signs  then  of  mitral  regurgitation  are:  (a) 
Systolic  murmur  of  maximum  intensity  at  the  apex,  which  is  propagated  to 
the  axilla  and  heard  at  the  angle  of  the  scapula;  (b)  accentuation  of  the  pul- 
monary second  sound;  (c)  evidence  of  enlargement  of  the  heart,  particularly 
the  increase  in  the  transverse  diameter,  due  to  hypettrophy  of  both  right  and 
left  ventricles, 

Diagnoais, — There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  of  mitral  insuf- 
ficiency. The  physical  signs  just  referred  to  are  quite  characteristic  and 
distinctive.  Two  points  are  to  be  borne  in  mind.  First,  a  murmur,  systolic 
in  character,  and  of  maximum  intensity  at  the  apex,  and  propagated  oven  to 
the  axilla,  does  not  necessarily  indicate  incompetency  of  the  mitral  valve. 
There  is  heard  in  this  region  a  large  group  of  what  are  termed  accidental 
murmurs,  the  precise  nature  of  which  is  still  doubtful.  They  are  probably 
formed,  however,  in  the  ventricle,  and  are  not  associated  with  hypertrophy, 
or  accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound. 

Second,  it  ia  not  always  possible  to  say  whether  the  insufficiency  is  due 
to  lesion  of  thevalve  segment  or  to  dilatation  of  the  mitral  ring  and  rela- 
tive incompetency.  Here  neither  the  character  of  the  murmur,  the  propa- 
gation, the  accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound,  nor  the  hypertrophy 
assists  in  the  differentiation.  The  history  is  sometimes  of  greater  value  in  this 
matter  than  the  physical  examination.  The  cases  most  likely  to  lead  to  error 
are  those  of  the  so-called  idiopathic  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
(in  which  the  systolic  murmur  may  be  of  the  greatest  intensity),  and  the 
instances  of  arterio-sclerosis  with  dilated  heart.  Balfour  and  others,  however, 
maintain  that  organic  disease  of  the  mitral  leaflets  sufficient  to  produce  in- 
competency is  always  accompanied  with  a  certain  degree  of  narrowing  of  the 
orifice,  so  that  the  only  unequivocal  proof  of  the  actual  disease  of  tlie  mitral 
valve  is  the  presence  of  a  presystolic  murmur. 

MITItAL  STENOSIS 

Etiology. — There  are  two  groups  of  cases,  one  following  an  acute  endo- 
carditis, the  other  the  result  of  a  slow  sclerosis  of  the  valves  without  any 
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history  of  rheumatic  fever  or  other  infection.  It  is  very  much  more  common 
in  women  than  in  men — in  63  of  80  cases  noted  by  Duckworth,  while  in  4,791 
autnpsieB  at  Guj-'s  Hospital  during  ten  years  there  were  196  cases,  of  which 
107  were  fcmaios  and  89  males  {Samwaye),  This  is  not  easy  to  explain,  but 
there  are  at  least  two  factors  to  he  considered.  Bheumatism  prevails  more  in 
girls  than  in  boys,  and,  as  is  well  known,  endocarditis  of  the  mitral  valve  is 
more  common  in  rheumatism.  Chorea,  also,  as  augftested  by  Barlow,  hae  an 
important  influence,  occurring  more  frequently  in  girls  and  being  often  asso- 
rintod  with  endocarditis.  Anxmia  and  chlorosis,  which  are  prevalent  in  girls, 
hate  been  regarded  as  possible  factors.  In  a  surprising  number  of  cases  of 
what  the  French  call  pure  mitral  stenosis  no  recognizable  etiological  factor 
can  be  discovered.  This  has  been  regarded  by  some  writers  as  favoring  the 
view  that  they  may  be  of  congenital  origin,  but  congenital  affections  of  the 
mitral  valve  are  notoriously  rare.  Whooping-cough,  with  its  terrible  strain 
on  the  heart-valves,  may  be  accountable  for  certain  cases.  While  met  with  at 
all  a^s,  stenosis  is  certainly  most  frequent  in  young  adult  women. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — The  valve  segments  and  chords  may  be  fused  together, 
the  result  of  repeated  attacks  of  endocarditis.  The  condition  varies  a  good 
deal,  according  to  the  amount  of  atheromatous  change.  In  many  cases  the 
curtains  are  so  welded  together  and  the  whole  valvular  region  so  thickened 
that  the  orifice  is  reduced  to  a  mere  chink — Corrigan's  button-hole  contrac- 
tion. In  non-endocarditic  cases  the  curtains  are  not  much  thickened,  but 
narrowing  has  resulted  from  gradual  adhesion  at  the  edges,  and  thickening  of 
the  chords  tendinese,  so  that  from  the  auricle  it  looks  cone  like — the  so-called 
funnel  shaped  variety  of  stenosis.  The  instances  in  which  the  valve  segments 
are  very  slightly  deformed,  but  in  which  the  orifice  is  considerably  narrowed, 
are  regarded  by  some  as  possibly  of  congenital  origin.  Occasionally  the  cur- 
tains are  in  great  part  free  from  disease,  but  the  narrowing  results  from 
large  calcareous  masses,  which  project  into  them  from  the  ring.  The  in- 
volvement of  the  chordaB  tendinese  is  usually  extreme,  and  the  papillary 
muscles  may  be  inserted  directly  upon  the  valve.  In  moderate  grades  of  con- 
striction the  orifice  will  admit  the  tip  of  the  index  finger;  in  more  extreme 
forms  the  tip  of  the  little  finger ;  and  occasionally  one  meets  with  a  specimen 
in  which  the  orifice  seems  almost  obliterated,  admitting  only  a  medium  sized 
probe.  The  heart  is  not  greatly  enlarged,  rarely  weighing  more  than  14  or 
15  ounces.  Occasionally,  in  an  elderly  person,  it  may  seem  only  slightly,  if 
at  all,  enlarged,  and  again  there  arc  instances  in  which  the  weight  may  reach 
as  much  as  20  ounces.  The  left  ventricle  is  usually  small,  and  may  look  very 
small  in  comparison  with  the  right  ventricle,  which  forms  the  greater  portion 
of  the  apex.  In  cases  in  which  with  the  narrowing  there  is  very  considerable 
incompetency  the  left  ventricle  may  be  moderately  dilated  and  hypertrophied. 

It  is  not  uncommon  at  the  examination  to  find  white  thrombi  Ln  the 
appendix  of  the  left  auricle.  Occasionally  a  large  part  of  the  auricle  is  occu- 
pied by  an  ante-mortem  thrombua.  Still  more  rarely  the  remarkable  hall 
thrombus  is  found,  in  which  a  globular  concretion,  varying  in  size  from  a 
walnut  to  a  small  egg,  lies  free  in  the  auricle,  two  examples  of  which  have 
come  under  my  observation. 

The  left  auricle  discharges  its  blood  with  greater  difEcuIty  and  in  conse- 
quence dilates,  and  its  walls  reach  three  or  four  times  their  normal  thickness. 
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Although  the  auricle  is  by  atructure  unfitted  to  compeoBate  an  extreme  lesion, 
the  probability  is  that  for  some  time  during  the  gradual  production  of  Btenosis 
the  increasing  muscular  power  of  the  walla  is  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
defect.  In  36  cages  of  well-marked  stenosis  Samways  found  the  auricle  hyper- 
trophicd  in  26,  dilatation  coexisting  in  14,  Eventually  the  tension  ia  increased 
in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  owing  to  impeded  outflow  from  the  veins  and 
this  to  heif^htened  pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery.  Extra  work  is  thus 
thrown  on  the  right  ventricle,  which  gradually  hypertrophies.  Relative  incom- 
petency of  the  tricuspid  and  congestion  of  the  systemic  veins  at  last  supervene. 

Symptonu. — Physical  Signs. — Inapeciion. — In  children  the  lower  ster- 
num and  the  fifth  and  sixth  left  costal  cartilages  are  often  prominent,  owing 
to  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  apex  beat  may  be  ill  defined.  Usu- 
ally it  is  not  dislocated  far  beyond  the  nipple  line,  and  the  chief  impulse  is 
over  the  lower  sternum  and  adjacent  costal  cartilages.  Often  in  thin  chested 
persons  there  is  pulsation  in  the  third  and  fourth  left  interspaces  close  to 
the  sternum.  When  compensation  fails,  the  prtecordial  impulse  is  much 
feebler,  and  in  the  veins  of  the  neck  there  may  be  marked  systolic  regurgi- 
tation or  the  right  jugular  near  the  clavicle  may  stand  out  as  a  prominent 
tumor.  In  the  later  stage  there  is  great  enlargement  with  pulsation  of  the 
liver  or  jiulmonary  pulsation  seen  in  the  intercostal  spaces. 

Palpation  reveals  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  a  characteristic,  well  defined 
fremitus  or  thrill,  which  is  best  felt,  as  a  rule,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  inter- 
space within  the  nipple  line.  It  is  of  a  rough,  grating  quality,  often  pecu- 
liarly limited  in  area,  most  marked  during  expiration,  and  can  he  felt  to  ter- 
minate in  a  sharp,  sudden  shock,  synchronous  with  the  impulse.  This  most 
characteristic  of  physical  signs  is  pathognomonic  of  narrowing  of  the  mitral 
orifice,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  in  which  the  diagnosis  of  a  valvular 
lesion  can  he  made  by  palpation  alone.  The  cardiac  impulse  is  felt  most 
forcibly  in  the  lower  sternum  and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  left  interspaces.  The 
impulse  is  felt  very  high  in  the  third  and  fourth  interspaces,  or  in  rare  cases 
even  in  the  second,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  in  the  latter  interspace  the 
impulse  is  due  to  pulsation  of  the  auricle.  It  is  always  the  impulse  of  the 
conus  arteriosus  of  the  right  ventricle ;  even  in  the  most  extreme  grades  of 
mitral  stenosis  there  is  never  such  tilting  forward  of  the  auricle  or  its  appen- 
dix as  would  enable  it  to  produce  an  impression  on  the  chest  wall. 

Percusfnon  gives  an  increase  in  the  cardiac  dulneaa  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum  and  along  the  left  margin;. not  usually  a  great  increase  beyond  the 
nipple  line,  except  in  extreme  cases,  when  the  transverse  dulni-ss  may  reach 
from  5  cm.  beyond  the  right  margin  of  the  sternum  to  10  cm.  beyond  the 
nipple  line. 

Auscultation. — To  the  inner  side  of  the  apex  beat,  often  in  a  very  limited 
region,  there  is  heard  a  rough,  vibratory  or  purring  murmur,  cumulative  or 
crescendo  in  character,  which  terminates  abruptly  in  the  first  sound.  By 
combining  palpation  and  auscultation  the  purring  murmur  ia  found  to  be  syn- 
chronous with  the  thrill  and  the  loud  shock  with  the  first  sound.  The  mur- 
mur is  auricular  systolic,  due  to  the  blood  passing  through  the  narrow  orifice. 
Some  have  thought  it  to  be  early  systolic  in  time,  but  the  majority  of  ob- 
servers hold  to  the  former  view  with  Gairdner.  The  presystolic  murmur  may 
occupy  the  entire  period  of  the  diastole,  or  the  middle  or  only  the  latter  half, 
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correBponding  to  the  auricular  systole.  The  difference  may  somctinies  be 
noted  between  the  first  and  second  portions  of  the  murmur,  when  it  occupies 
the  entire  time.  Often  there  is  a  peculiar  rumbling  or  echoing  quality,  which 
in  some  instances  is  very  limited  and  may  be  heard  only  over  a  single  bell- 
space  of  the  stethoscope.  A  rumbling,  echoing  presystolic  murmur  at  the  apex 
is  heard  in  some  cases  of  aortic  insufiBciency  (Flint  murmur),  occasionally 
in  adherent  pericardium  with  great  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  in  upward 
dislocation  of  the  organ. 

A  systolic  murmur  may  be  heard  at  the  apex  or  along  the  left  sternal 
border,  often  of  extreme  softnese  and  audible  only  when  the  breath  is  held. 
Sometimes  the  systolic  murmur  is  loud  and  distinct  and  is  transmitted  to 
the  axilla.  The  second  sound  in  the  second  left  interspace  ia  loudly  accentu- 
ated, and  often  reduplicated.  It  may  be  transmitted  far  ixi  the  left  and  be 
heard  with  great  clearness  beyond  the  apex.  In  uncomplicated  cases  of  mitral 
stenosis  there  are  usually  no  murmurs  audible  at  the  aortic  region,  at  which 
spot  the  second  sound  is  less  intense  than  at  the  pulmonary  area.  In  advanced 
cases  at  the  lower  sternum  and  to  the  right  a  systolic  tricuspid  murmur  is 
sometimes  heard.  Other  points  to  be  noted  are  the  following:  The  unusually 
sharp,  clear  first  sound  which  follows  the  presyatolic  murmur,  the  cause  of 
which  is  by  no  means  easy  to  explain.  It  can  scarcely  be  a  valvular  sound 
produced  chiefly  at  the  mitral  orifice,  since  it  may  be  heard  with  great  intensity 
in  cases  in  which  the  valves  are  rigid  and  calcified.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
A.  E.  Sansom  and  others  that  it  is  a  loud  "snap"  of  the  tricuspid  valves 
caused  by  the  powerful  contraction  of  the  greatly  hypertropliied  right  ven- 
tricle. Broadbent  thinks  it  may  be  due  to  the  abrupt  contraction  of  a  partially 
filled  left  ventricle.  The  valvular  sound  may  be  audible  at  a  distance,  as  one 
sita  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient  (Graves).  In  a  patient  I  saw  with  C.  J. 
Blake  the  first  sound  was  audible  six  feet,  by  measurement,  from  the  chest 
wall. 

Theae  physical  signs,  it  is  to  be  home  in  mind,  are  characteristic  only 
of  the  stage  in  which  compensation  is  maintained.  The  murmur  may  be 
soft,  almost  inaudible,  and  only  brought  out  after  exertion.  Finally  there 
comes  a  period  in  which,  with  the  establishment  of  auricular  fibrillation,  the 
presystolic  murmur  disappears  and  there  is  heard  in  the  apex  region  a  sharp 
first  sound,  or  sometimca  a  gallop  rhythm.  The  marked  systolic  shock  may 
be  present  after  the  disappearance  of  the  thrill  and  the  characteristic  mur- 
mur. Under  treatment,  with  gradual  recovery  of  compensation,  probably 
with  increasing  vigor  of  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle  and  left  auricle, 
the  presystolic  murmur  reappears.  In  cases  seen  at  this  stage  of  the  disease 
the  nature  of  the  valve  lesion  may  be  entirely  overlooked.  As  Mackenzie  and 
I^ewis  have  shown,  auricular  fibrillation  is  the  rule  in  the  arrhythmia  of 
mitral  stenosis. 

Stenosis  of  the  mitral  valve  may  for  years  be  efficiently  compensated  by 
the  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle.  Many  persons  with  the  characteristic 
physical  signs  of  this  lesion  present  no  symptoms.  They  may  for  years  per- 
haps be  short  of  breath  on  going  npstairs,  but  are  able  to  pass  through  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life  without  discomfort.  The  pulse  is  smaller  in  volume 
than  normal,  and  very  often  irrejnilar.  A  special  danger  of  this  stage  ia  the 
lecurring  endocarditis.     Vegetations  may  be  whipped  off  into  the  circtdation 
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and,  blocking  a  cerebral  vessel,  may  cause  hemiplegia  or  aphasia,  or  Ixith. 
This,  unfortunately,  is  not  an  uncommon  aequence  in  women.  Patients  with 
mitral  etcnosis  may  survive  this  accident  for  an  indefinite  period.  -\  woman, 
above  seventy  years  of  age,  difed  in  one  of  my  wards  at  the  Philadelphia  Hos- 
pital, who  had  been  in  the  almshouse,  hemiplegic,  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
The  heart  presented  an  extreme  grade  of  mitral  stenosis  which  had  proliably 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  hemiplegic  altaclf. 

Pressure  of  the  enlarged  auricle  on  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve, 
causing  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cord  on  the  corresponding  side,  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Ortner  and  by  Herrick.  It  is  a  point  to  be  borne  in  mind,  as  the 
diaj!nti:<is  of  aneurism  of  the  areh  of  the  aorta  may  bo  made.  On  the  other 
hand,  Fetferolf  and  Norris  conclude  that  it  is  not  the  pressure  of  the  left 
auricle  directly,  but  the  B(|ueezing  of  the  nerve  lietwecn  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  the  aortic  arch,  and  that  the  paralysis  is  due  to  the  neuritis  so  excited. 

Failure  of  compensation  brings  in  its  train  the  group  of  cymptoms  which 
have  been  discussed  under  cardiac  inenfficiency.  Briefly  enumerated,  they  an' : 
Rapid  and  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  shortnens  of  breath,  cough,  signs  of 
pulmonary  engorgement,  and  very  frequently  hteraoptysis.  Attacks  of  this 
kind  may  recur  for  years.  Bronchitis  or  a  febrile  attack  may  cause  shortness 
of  breath  or  slight  blueness.  Inflammatory  affections  of  the  lungs  or  plcurn 
seriously  disturb  the  right  heart,  and  these  patients  stand  pneumonia  very 
badly.  Many,  perhaps  a  majority  of,  caKcs  of  mitral  stenosis  do  not  have 
dropsy.  The  liver  may  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  in  the  late  stages  ascites  is 
not  uncommon,  particularly  in  children.  General  anasarca  is  most  fre(|iiently 
m«rt  with  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  secondary  narrowing  of  the  tricuspid 
orifice  (Broadbent), 

TRICUSPID   VALVR    DISEA8B 

Triciupld  Begnrgfitation. — Occasionally  this  results  from  acute  or  chronic 
endocarditis  with  puckering;  more  commonly  the  condition  is  one  of  rcln- 
tive  insufficiency,  and  is  secondary  to  lesions  of  the  valves  on  the  left  side, 
particularly  of  the  mitral.  It  ia  met  with  also  in  all  conditions  of  the  lungs 
which  cause  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  such  as  cirrhosis  and  emphysema, 
particularly  in  combination  with  chronc  bronchitis.  The  symptoms  are  those 
of  obstruction  in  the  lesser  circulation  with  venous  congestion  in  the  systemic 
veins,  such  as  has  already  been  descri1>ed  in  connection  with  mitral  insutti- 
ciency.    The  signs  of  this  condition  are: 

(a)  Systolic  regurgitation  of  the  blood  into  the  right  auricle  and  the 
transmission  of  the  pulse  wave  into  the  veins  of  the  neck.  If  the  regurgita- 
tion is  slight  or  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  is  feeble  there  may  Ik;  no 
venous  throbbing,  but  in  other  cases  there  is  marked  systolic  pulsation  in  the 
cervical  veins.  That  in  the  riglit  jugular  is  more  forcible  than  that  in  the 
left.  It  may  be  seen  Iwth  in  the  internal  and  the  cjcternal  vein,  particularly 
in  the  latter.  Marked  pulsation  in  these  veins  occurs  only  when  the  valve« 
guarding  them  become  incompetent.  Slight  oscillations  are  by  no  means  un- 
common, even  when  the  valves  are  intact.  The  distention  is  sometimes  enor- 
mous, particularly  in  the  act  of  coughing,  when  the  right  jugular  at  the  root 
of  the  neck  may  stand  out,  forming  an  extraordinarily  prominent  ovoid  mass. 
Occasionally  the  regurgitant  pnlae  wave  may  l)e  widely  transmitted  and  be 
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neen  in  the  subclavian  and  axillary  veins,  and  even  in  the  BubcntaneouB  veins 
over  the  shoulder,  or  in  the  superficial  mammary  veins. 

Regurgitant  pulsation  through  the  tricuspid  orifice  may  Ije  transmitted 
•■0  the  inferior  cava,  and  so  to  the  hepatic  veins,  causing  a  systolic  difitention 
iif  the  liver.  This  is  best  appreciated  by  bimanual  palpation,  placing;  one  hand 
over  the  fifth  and  sixth  costal  cartilages  and  the  other  in  the  lateral  region 
of  the  liver  in  the  mid-axillary  line.  The  rhythmical  expansile  pulsation  may 
be  readily  distinguished,  as  a  rule,  from  the  systolic  depression  of  the  liver 
due  to  communicated  pulsation  from  the  left  ventricle, 

(b)  The  second  important  sign  of  tricuspid  regurgitation  is  the  oeenr- 
rence  of  a  systolic  murmur  of  maximum  intensity  in  the  lower  sternum.  It 
id  usually  a  soft,  low  murmur,  often  to  be  distinguished  from  a  coexisting 
mitral  murmur  by  diiferences  in  quality  and  pitch,  and  may  lie  heard  to  the 
right  as  far  as  the  axilla.    Sometimes  it  is  very  limited  in  its  distribution. 

Together  these  two  signs  positively  indicate  tricuKpid  regurgitation.  In 
addition,  the  percussion  usually  shows  increase  in  the  area  of  dulness  to  the 
right  of  the  sternum,  and  the  impulse  in  the  lower  sternal  region  is  forcible. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  symptoms  are  those  of  the  associated  lesions. 
In  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  and  in  chronic  emphysema  the  failure  of  compensation 
of  the  right  ventricle  with  insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  not  infrequently  leads 
either  to  acute  asystole  or  to  gradual  failure  with  cardiac  dropsy. 

Trioiupid  SteiioiiiL.^ — ^The  condition  is  rare  both  clinically  and  anatomi- 
cally, and  it  is  not  often  recognized  during  life.  Of  26,000  medical  admissions 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  there  were  only  8  with  either  clinical  or  post 
mortem  diagnosis  of  this  condition;  and  in  a  total  of  3,500  autopsies,  only  5 
cases  were  found,  all  in  females.  Of  a  total  of  195  collected  cases,  tliere  were 
1-11  females,  ^8  males,  16  sex  unknown.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases — 104— the 
mitral  and  tricuspid  were  affected  together,  in  14  the  tricuspid  alone,  in  64 
the  tricus|)id  and  aortic.  A  definite  history  of  rheumatism  was  present  in  only 
66  cases  (Futcher), 

The  diagnosis  is  not  often  made;  extreme  cyanosis  and  dyspno'a  are 
common,  and  toward  the  end  the  ordinary  signs  of  cardiac  failure.  Among 
the  important  physical  signs  are  presystolic  pulsation  in  the  jugular  veins 
and  in  the  enlarged  liver.  A  presystolic  thrill  may  be  felt  at  the  tricuspid 
area  with  a  marked  systolic  shock.  The  cardiac  dulness  is  greatly  increased 
to  the  right,  a  rumbling  presystolic  murmur  may  be  present  over  the  lower 
stemnm  with  an  extension  to  the  right  border.  This,  with  a  very  snappy 
first  sound,  great  increase  of  dulnesa  to  the  right,  and  chronic  breathleas- 
ness  with  cyanosis,  are  the  important  features. 

PULMONAET    VALVE   DISEASE 

MuHMCR8  in  the  region  of  the  pulmonary  valves  are  extremely  common ; 
lesions  of  the  valves  are  exceedingly  rare.  Balfour  has  well  called  the  pul- 
monic area  the  region  of  auscultatory  romance.  A  systolic  murmur  is  heard 
here  under  many  conditions — (1)  very  often  in  health,  in  thin  chested  per- 
sons, particularly  in  children,  during  expiration  and  in  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture; (2)  when  the  heart  is  acting  rapidly,  as  in  fever  and  after  exertion; 
(3)  it  is  a  favorite  situation  of  the  cardio-respiratory  murmur;  (4)  in  anemic 
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states;  and  (5),  as  mentioned  previousl}',  the  systolic  murmuT  of  mitral  in- 
sulRciency  may  be  transmittod  along  the  left  sternal  margin.  Actual  lesions 
of  the  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  rare. 

Stenoua  is  almost  invariably  a  congenital  anomaly.  It  conetitates  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  congenital  cardiac  affections.  The  valve  seg- 
ments  are  usually  united,  leaving  a  small,  narrow  oriBce.  In  adults  cases 
occasionally  occur.  The  congenital  lesion  is  commonly  associated  with  patency 
of  the  ductus  Botalli  and  imperfect  ion  of  the  ventricular  septum.  There 
may  also  be  tricuspid  etcnosis.  Acute  endocarditis  not  infrequently  attacks 
the  sclerotic  valves. 

The  physical  signs  are  extremely  uncertain.  There  may  be  a  systolic  mur- 
mur with  a  thrill  heard  best  to  the  left  of  the  sternum  in  the  second  inter- 
fOBtal  space.  This  murmur  may  be  very  like  a  murmur  of  aortic  stenosis,  but 
is  not  transmitted  into  the  vessels.  Naturally  the  jiuhiionary  second  sound  is 
weak  or  obliterated,  or  may  Im  replaced  by  a  diastolic  murmur.  Usually  there 
is  hypertrophy  of  the  right  heart. 

Pulmonary  InanfflcieBoy. — This  rare  affection  is  occasionally  due  to  con- 
genital malformation,  particularly  fusion  of  two  of  the  segments.  It  is  some- 
times present,  as  Bramwell  has  shown,  in  cases  of  malignant  endocarditis. 
Barie  has  collected  58  cases. 

The  physical  signs  are  those  of  regurgitation  into  the  right  ventricle, 
but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  difficult  to  differentiate  the  murmur  from  that  of  aortic 
insufficiency,  though  the  maximum  intensity  may  bo  in  the  pulmonary  area. 
The  absence  of  the  vascular  features  of  aortic  insufficiency  is  the  most  sufi- 
gestive  feature.  Both  Gibson  and  Craham  StecU  have  called  attention  to  the 
possibility  of  leakage  through  these  valves  in  cases  of  great  increase  of  pres- 
sure in  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  to  a  soft  diastolic  murmur  heard  under  thesi' 
circumstances,  which  Steell  calls  "the  murmur  of  high  pressure  in  the  pul- 
monary artery." 

COMBINED    VALVTILAB   LESIONS 

Valvular  lesions  are  seldom  single  or  pure;  combined  lesions  are  more 
common.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  congenital  disease.  In  young  chil- 
dren mitral  and  aortic  lesions,  the  result  of  rheumatic  fever,  are  common. 
Pure  mitral  insufficiency  and  pure  mitral  stenosis  may  exist  for  years,  but 
in  time  the  tricuspid  becomes  involved,  at  first. in  sclerosis  and  later  narrow- 
ing of  the  orifice.  Aortic  valve  lesions  are  more  commonly  uncombined  than 
mitral  lesions.  The  added  lesion  may  be  hurtful  or  helpful.  The  stenoBi!' 
which  so  often  accompanies  the  endocarditic  variety  may  lessen  the  regurgi- 
tation in  aortic  inauffieiencv ;  and  a  progressive  narrowing  of  the  mitral  orifice 
may  be  beneficial  in  mitral  regurgitation. 

Frognoiis  in  ValTalar  Diuaie. — The  question  is  entirely  one  of  eificient 
compensation.  So  long  as  this  is  maintained  the  patient  may  suffer  no  incon- 
venience, and  even  with  the  most  serious  forms  of  valve  lesion  the  function 
of  the  heart  may  be  little,  if  at  all,  diaturlwd. 

Practitioners  who  are  not  adepts  in  auscultation  and  feel  unable  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  various  heart  murmurs  should  remember  that  the  l>ept 
judgment  of  the  conditions  may  be  gathered  from  inspection  and  palpation. 
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With  an  apex  beat  in  the  normal  situation  and  regular  in  rhythm  the  ausculta- 
tory phenomena  may  be  practically  disregarded. 

A  murmur  per  se  is  of  little  or  no  moment  in  determining  the  prognosis 
in  any  given  case.  There  is  a  large  group  of  patients  who  present  no  other 
symptoms  than  a  systolic  murmur  heard  over  the  body  of  the  heart,  or  over 
the  apex,  in  whom  the  left  ventricle  is  not  hypertrophied,  the  heart  rhythm 
is  normal,  and  who  may  not  have  had  rheumatism.  Indeed,  the  condition  is 
accidentally  discovered,  often  during  examination  for  life  insurance.  Among 
the  conditions  influencing  prognosis  are ; 

(a)  Age, — Children  under  ten  are  bad  subjects.  Compensation  is  well 
effected,  and  they  are  free  from  many  of  the  influences  which  disturb  com- 
pensation in  adults.  The  coronary  arteries  are  healthy,  and  nutrition  of  the 
heart  muscle  can  be  readily  maintained.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  outlook  in 
cardiac  lesions  developing  in  very  young  children  is  usually  bad.  One  reason 
is  that  the  valve  lesion  itself  is  apt  to  be  rapidly  progressive,  and  the  limit  of 
cardiac  reserve  force  is  in  such  cases  early  reached.  There  seems  to  be  pro- 
portionately a  greater  degree  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation.  Among  other 
causes  of  the  risks  of  this  period  are  to  be  mentioned  insufficient  food  in  the 
poorer  classes,  the  recurrence  of  rheumatic  attacks,  and  the  existence  of  peri- 
cardial  adhesions.  The  outlook  in  a  child  who  can  be  carefully  supervised 
and  prevented  from  damaging  himself  by  overexertion  is  naturally  better  than 
in  one  who  is  constantly  overtasking  his  muscles.  The  valvular  lesions  which 
occur  at,  or  subsequent  to,  the  period  of  puberty  are  more  likely  to  be  per- 
manently and  efficiently  compensated.  Sudden  death  from  heart  disease  is 
very  rare  in  children. 

(6)  Sex. — Women  bear  valve  lesions,  as  a  rule,  better  than  men,  owing 
partly  to  the  fact  that  they  live  quieter  lives,  partly  to  the  less  common  in- 
volvement of  the  coronary  arteries,  and  to  the  greater  frequency  of  mitral 
lesions.  Pregnancy  and  parturition  are  disturbing  factors,  but  are,  I  think, 
less  serious  than  some  writers  would  have  us  believe. 

(c)  Valve  Affected. — The  relative  prognosis  of  the  different  valve  le- 
sions is  very  difficult  to  estimate.  Each  case  must,  therefore,  be  judged  on  its 
own  merits.  Aortic  insufficiency  ia  unquestionably  the  most  serious;  yet  for 
years  it  may  be  perfectly  compensated.  Favorable  circumstances  in  any  case 
are  the  moderate  grade  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  the  absence  of  all 
fymptoms  of  cardiac  distress,  and  ih^  absence  of  extensive  arterio-aclerosis 
and  of  angina.  The  prognosis  r(;sts  in  reality  with  the  condition  of  the 
coronary  arteries.  Rheumatic  lesions  of  the  valves,  inducing  insufficiency, 
are  less  apt  to  be  associated  with  endarteritis  at  the  root  of 'the  aorta;  and 
in  such  cases  the  coronary  arteries  may  escape  for  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  aortic  insufficiency  is  only  a  part  of  an  extensive  arterio-scleroBis  at 
the  root  of  the  aorta,  the  coronary  arteries  are  almost  invariably  involved,  and 
the  outlook  in  such  cases  is  much  more  serious.  Sudden  death  is  not  un- 
common, either  from  acute  dilatation  during  some  exertion,  or,  more  fre- 
quently, from  blocking  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  coronary  arteries.  The 
liability  of  this  form  to  be  associated  with  angina  pectoris  also  adds  to  its 
severity.  Aoritc  stenosis  is  a  comparatively  rare  lesion,  most  commonly  met 
with  in  middle  aged  or  elderly  men,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  well  compensated.  In 
Broadbent's  series  of  cases,  in  which  autopsy  showed  definite  aortic  narrowing, 
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forty  years  was  the  average  age  at  death,  and  the  oldest  wae  but  fifty- 
three. 

In  mitral  leeioDs  the  outlook  on  the  whole  is  much  more  favorable  than 
in  aortic  insufficiency.  Mitral  insufficiency,  when  well  compensated,  carries 
with  it  a  bettor  prognosis  than  mitra!  stenosis.  Except  aortic  stenosis,  it  is 
the  ooly  lesion  commonly  met  with  in  patients  over  three-score  years.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cases  which  last  the  longest  are  those  in  which 
the  valve  orifice  is  more  or  less  narrowed,  as  well  as  incompetent.  There  is, 
in  reality,  no  valve  lesion  so  poorly  compensated  and  so  rapidly  fatal  as  that 
in  which  the  mitral  segments  are  gradually  curled  and  puckered  until  they 
form  a  narrow  strip  around  a  wide  mitral  ring — a  condition  specially  seen  in 
children.  There  are  many  cases  of  mitral  insufficiency  in  which  the  defect 
is  thoroughly  balanced  for  thirty  or  even  forty  years,  without  distress  or 
inconvenience.  Even  with  great  hypertrophy  and  the  apex  heat  almost  in 
the  mid-axillary  line,  there  may  be  little  or  no  distress,  and  the  compensation 
may  be  most  effective.  Women  may  pass  safely  through  repeated  pregnancies, 
though  here  they  are  liable  to  accidents  associated  with  the  severe  strain.  I 
have  had  under  observation  for  many  years  a  patient  who  had  her  first  attack 
of  rheumatism  at  the  ago  of  fifteen,  when  she  already  had  a  well  marked  mitral 
murmur.  She  first  came  under  my  observation  over  thirty  years  ago,  with 
signs  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  and  a  loud  systolic  murmur.  She 
has  lived  a  very  active  life,  has  been  unusually  vigorous,  has  borne  eleven 
children,  and  has  passed  through  three  subsequent  attacks  of  rheumatism. 
The  loud  mitral  systolic  murmur  persists,  but  she  is  very  well,  only  a  little 
short  of  breath  on  exertion. 

In  mitral  stenosis  the  prognosis  is  usually  regarded  as  less  favorable.  My 
own  experience  has  led  me,  however,  to  place  this  lesion  almost  on  a  level, 
particularly  in  women,  with  the  mitral  insufficiency.  It  is  found  very  often 
in  persons  in  perfect  health,  who  have  had  neither  palpitation  nor  signs  of 
heart-failure,  and  who  have  lived  laborious  lives.  The  figure  given,  too,  by 
Broadbent  indicate  that  the  date  of  death  in  mitral  stenosis  is  comparatively 
advanced.  Of  53  cases  abstracted  from  the  post  mortem  records  of  St. 
JIary's  Hospital,  thirty  three  was  the  age  for  males,  and  thirty  seven  or  thirty 
eight  for  females.  These  women,  too,  pass  through  repeated  pregnancies  with 
safety.  There  are,  of  course,  those  too  common  accidents,  the  result  of  cerebral 
embolism,  which  are  more  likely  to  occur  in  this  than  in  other  forms. 

Hard  and  fast  lines  can  not  be  drawn  in  the  question  of  prognosis  in 
valvular  disease.  Every  case  must  be  judged  separately,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances carefully  balanced.  There  is  no  question  which  requires  greater  ex- 
perience and  more  mature  judgment,  and  even  the  most  experienced  are  some- 
times at  fault. 

The  following  conditions  justify  a  faverable  prognosis:  Good  general 
health  and  good  habits;  no  exceptional  liability  to  rheumatic  or  catarrhal 
affections;  origin  of  the  valvular  lesion  independently  of  degeneration;  exis- 
tence of  the  valvular  lesion  without  change  for  over  three  years;  sound  ven- 
tricles, of  moderate  frequency,  and  general  regularity  of  action ;  sound  ar- 
teries, with  a  normal  amount  of  blood  and  tension  in  the  smaller  vessels;  and, 
lastly,  freedom  from  pulmonary,  hepatic,  and  renal  congestion. 

Treatment  of  Talvnlar  Leaiona. — (a)  Stage  of  Compensation. — Medici- 
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nal  treatment  at  this  period  is  not  neeeasary  and  is  often  hurtful.  A  Tery 
common  error  is  to  administer  cardiac  drugs,  such  as  digitalis,  on  the  discov- 
ery of  a  murmur  or  of  hypertrophy.  If  the  lesion  has  been  found  accidental- 
ly, it  may  be  best  not  to  tell  the  patient,  but  rather  an  intimate  friend.  Often 
it  is  necessary,  however,  to  be  perfectly  frank  in  order  tliat  the  patient  may 
take  certain  preventive  measures.  He  should  lead  a  quiet,  regulated,  orderly 
life,  free  from  excitement  and  worry,  and  the  risk  of  sudden  death  makes  it 
imperative  that  the  patient  suffering  frohi  aortic  disease  should  he  specially 
warned  against  overexertion  and  hurry.  An  ordinary  wholesome  diet  in  mod- 
erate quantities  should  be  taken;  tobacco  may  be  allowed  in  moderation,  but 
stimulants  should  be  interdicted  or  used  in  very  small  amount.  Exercise 
should  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  feelings  of  the  patient.  So  long  as  no 
cardiac  distresa  or  palpitation  follows,  moderate  exercise  will  prove  very  hene- 
ficial.  The  ekin  should  be  kept  active  by  a  daily  bath.  Hot  baths  should  be 
avoided  and  -the  Turkish  bath  should  be  interdicted.  In  the  case  of  full- 
blooded,  somewhat  corpulent  individuals,  an  occasional  saline  purge  should  be 
taken.  Patients  with  valvular  lesions  should  not  go  into  very  high  altitudes. 
The  act  of  coition  has  serious  risks,  particularly  in  aortic  insufficiency.  Know- 
ing that  the  causes  which  most  surely  and  powerfully  disturb  the  compensation 
are  overexertion,  mental  worry,  and  malnutrition,  the  physician  should  give 
suiiAble  instructions  in  each  case.  As  it  is  always  better  to  have  the  coopera- 
tion of  an  intelligent  patient,  he  should,  as  a  rule,  be  told  of  the  condition, 
but  in  this  matter  the  physician  must  be  guided  by  circumstances,  and  there 
are  cases  in  which  reticence  is  the  wiser  policy. 

(6)  Stage  of  Broken  Compensation.^TIic  break  may  be  immediate  and 
final,  as  when  sudden  death  results  from  acute  dilatation  or  from  blocking  of 
a  branch  of  the  coronary  arterj',  or  it  may  be  gradual.  Among  the  first  indi- 
cations are  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion  or  attacks  of  nocturnal  dyspnrea. 
These  are  often  associated  with  impaired  nutrition,  pavticularly  with  aneemia, 
and  a  course  of  iron  or  change  of  air  may  suffice  to  relieve  the  symptoms. 

Irregularity  of  the  action  of  the  heart  can  not  always  be  termed  an  in- 
dication of  failing  compensation,  particularly  in  instances  of  mitral  disease. 
It  has  greater  significance  in  aortic  lesions.  Serious  failure  of  compensation 
is  indicated  by  signs  of  dilatation  of  the  heart,  marked  cyanosis,  the  gallop 
rhythm,  or  various  forms  of  arrhj'thmia,  with  or  without  the  existence  of 
dropsy.  Under  these  circumstances  the  same  measures  are  to  be  carried  out 
as  are  indicated  under  treatment  in  cardiac  insufficiency. 

V.    SPECIAL   PATHOLOGICAL  CONDITIONS 

1.     ANEUBISM    OP   THE    HEART 

Aneurism  of  a  valve  results  from  acute  endocarditis,  which  produces  soft- 
ening or  erosion  and  may  lead  either  to  perforation  of  the  segment  or  to 
gradual  dilatation  of  a  limited  area  under  the  influence  of  the  blood  pressure. 
The  aneurisms  are  usually  spheroidal  and  project  from  the  ventricular  face 
of  a  sigmoid  valve.  They  are  much  less  common  on  the  mitral  segments. 
They  frequently  rupture  and  produce  extensive  destruction  and  incompetency 
of  the  valves. 
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AneuTum  of  the  walls  results  from  the  weakening  induced  by  chronic 
myocarditis,  or  occasionally  it  follows  acute  mural  endocarditis,  which  more 
commonly,  however,  leads  to  perforation.  It  has  followed  a  stab  wound,  a 
^mma  of  the  ventricle,  and,  according  to  some  authors,  pericardial  adhesions. 
The  left  ventricle  near  the  apex  is  usually  the  seat,  this  being  the  situation 
in  which  fibrous  degeneration  ia  moat  common.  Fifty  nine  of  the  CO  cases 
collected  by  I.cgg  were  situated  here.  In  the  early  stages  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  ventricle,  near  the  septum,  sotnetimes  even  the  septum  itself,  is  slightly 
dilated,  the  endocardium  opaque,  and  the  muscular  tissue  sclerotic.  In  a 
more  advanced  stage  the  dilatation  is  pronounced  and  layers  of  thrombi  occupy 
the  sac.  Ultimately  a  large  rounded  tumor  may  project  from  the  ventricle 
and  may  attain  a  size  equal  to  that  of  the  heart.  Occasionally  the  aneurism 
is  sacculated  and  communicates  with  the  ventricle  through  a  very  small  orifice. 
The  soc  may  be  double,  as  in  the  cases  of  Jancway  and  Sailer.  In  the  museum 
of  Guy's  Hospital  there  is  a  specimen  showing  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  cov- 
ered with  aneurismal  hulgings.  Rupture  occurred  in  7  of  the  90  cases  col- 
lected by  Legg. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  aneurism  of  the  heart  are  indefinite.  Occa- 
sionally there  is  marked  bulging  in  the  apex  region  and  the  tumor  may 
perforate  the  chest  wall.  In  mitral  stenosis  the  right  ventricle  may  bulge 
and  produce  a  visible  pulsating  tumor  below  the  left  costal  border,  which  I 
have  known  to  be  mistaken  for  cardiac  aneurism.  When  the  sac  is  large  and 
produces  pressure  upon  the  heart  itself,  there  may  be  a  marked  disproportion 
between  the  strong  cardiac  impulse  and  the  feeble  pulsation  in  the  peripheral 
arteries. 

2.     EUPTUBB    OP    THE   HEART 

This  rare  event  is  usually  associated  with  fatty  infiltration  or  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart-muscle.  In  some  instances  acute  softening  in  consequence 
of  embolism  of  a  branch  ot  the  coronary  artery,  suppurative  myocarditis,  or 
a  gummatons  growth  has  been  the  cause.  Of  100  cases  collected  by  Quain, 
fatty  degeneration  was  noted  in  77.  Two  thirds  of  the  patients  were  over 
sixty  years  of  age.  It  may  occur  in  infants.  Schaps  reports  a  case  in  an 
infant  of  four  months  associated  with  an  emliolic  infarct  of  the  left  ventricle. 
Harvey,  in  his  second  letter  to  Riolan  (1649),  described  the  case  of  Sir  Rob- 
ert Darcy,  who  had  distressing  pain  in  the  chest  and  syncopal  attacks  with 
suffocation,  and  finally  cachexia  and  dropsy.  Death  occurred  in  one  of  the 
paroxysms.  The  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  waa  ruptured,  "liav- 
ing  a  rent  in  it  of  size  sufficient  to  admit  any  of  my  fingers,  although  the  wall 
itself  appeared  sufficiently  thick  and  strong." 

The  rent  may  occur  in  any  of  the  chambers,  but  is  found  most  frequently 
in  the  left  ventricle  on  the  anterior  wall,  not  far  from  the  septum.  The 
accident  usually  takes  place  during  exertion.  There  may  be  no  preliminary 
symptoms,  but  without  any  warring  the  patient  may  fall  and  die  in  a  few 
moments.  Sudden  death  occurred  in  71  per  cent,  of  Quain's  cases.  In  other 
instances  there  may  be  in  the  cardiac  region  a  sense  of  anguish  and  suffoca- 
tion, and  life  may  be  prolonged  for  several  hours.  In  a  Montreal  ease,  which 
I  examined,  the  patient  walked  up  a  steep  hill  after  the  onset  of  the  Bymptomi. 
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and  livod  for  tliirteen  liours.    A  case  is  on  record  in  which  the  patient  lived 
for  eleven  days. 

3.    NEW   OBOWTES   AND   PARASITES 

Tubercle  nnd  sypliilis  liavc  already  been  considered.  Primary  cancer  or 
sarcoma  ie  cxtn'mcly  rare.  Secondary  tumors  may  be  single  or  multiple,  and 
arc  usually  unaltendwl  with  symptoms,  even  when  the  disease  is  most  exten- 
sive, in  one  case  I  found  in  the  wall  of  the  right  ventricle  a  mass  which 
involved  the  anterior  st'gment  of  the  tricuspid  valve  and  partly  blocked  the 
orifice.  The  surface  was  eroded  and  there  were  numerous  cancerous  emboli 
in  the  pulmonary  artery.  In  another  instance  the  lieart  was  greatly  enlarged, 
owing  to  the  jirescnce  of  innumerable  niasBeB  of  colloid  cancer  the  size  of 
clierries.  The  mediastinal  sHpcoma  may  penetrate  the  heart,  though  it  is 
remarkable  how  extensive  the  disease  of  the  mediastinal  glands  may  be 
without  involvement  of  the  heart  or  vessels. 

Cysts  in  the  heart  are  rare.  They  'are  found  in  different  parts,  and  are 
filled  either  with  a  brownish  or  a  clear  fluid.    Blood  cysts  occasionally  occur. 

The  parasites  have  been  discussed  under  the  appropriate  section,  but  it 
may  be  mentioned  here  that  both  the  ct/sticercvs  cellulosa  and  the  eehinoeoceua 
cysts  occur  occasionally. 

4.     WOUNDS   AND    FOREIGN    BODIES 

Wounds  of  the  heart  may  bo  caused  by  external  injuries,  as  stabs  and 
bullet  wounds,  hy  foreign  bodies  passing  from  the  gullet  or  oesophagus,  or  by 
puncture  for  therapeutic  purposes. 

(a)  Bullet  wounds  of  the  heart  are  common.  Recovery  may  take  place, 
and  bullets  have  been  found  encysted  in  the  organ.  Stab  wounds  are  still 
more  common.  A  medical  student,  while  on  a  spree,  passed  a  pin  into  his 
heart.  The  pericardium  was  opened,  and  the  head  of  the  pin  was  found  out- 
side of  the  right  ventricle.  It  was  grasped  and  an  attempt  made  to  remove 
it,  but  it  was  withdrawn  into  the  heart  and,  it  is  said,  caused  the  patient  no 
further  trouble  (Moxon).  In  recent  stab  wounds  the  practice  now  is  to 
expose  the  heart  and  attempt  to  suture  the  wound.  The  results  have  been 
progressively  improving.  In  a  msv  of  stab  wound  Pagenstecher  tied  the  left 
coronary  artery,  wliicb  had  lici-n  divided, 

(i)  Hysterical  girls  sometimes  swallow  pins  and  needles,  which,  passing 
through  the  (esophagus  and  stomach,  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 
A  remarkable  case  is  reported  by  Allen  J.  Smith  of  a  girl  from  whom  several 
dozen  needles  and  pina  were  removed,  chiefly  from  subcutaneous  abscesses. 
Several  years  later  she  developed  symptoms  of  chronic  heart  disease:  At  the 
post  mortem  needles  were  found  in  the  tissues  of  the  adherent  pericardium, 
and  Iftween  thirty  and  forty  were  embedded  in  the  thickened  pleural  mem- 
branes of  the  left  side. 

(r)  Puncture  of  the  heart  (canliofimtesis)  has  l)een  recommended  as  a 
therapeutic  procedure,  as  in  chloroform  narcosis,  and  experimental  evidence 
has  been  brougiit  forward  by  B.  A.  Watson  in  favor  of  the  operation.  He 
advises  abstraction  of  blood  in  combination  with  the  puncture — cardioccnteais. 
The  proceeding  is  not  without  risk.     Haemorrhage  may  take  place  from  the 
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puncturt!,  though  it  is  not  often  extensive.  Sloane  has  recently  urged  ,its  use 
in  all  csHGB  of  asphjxia  and  in  suffocation  by  drowning  and  from  coal  gas. 
The  successful  case  which  he  reports  illustrates  forcibly  its  stimulating  action. 

VL  OONOENITAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  HEAKT 

These  have  only  a  limited  clinical  interest,  as  in  a  large  proi>ortion  of  the 
cases  the  anomaly  is  not  compatible  with  life,  and  in  others  nothing  can  be 
done  to  remedy  the  defect  or  even  to  relieve  the  symptoms. 

The  congenital  affcctioDB  result  from  interruption  of  the  normal  course 
of  development  or  from  inflammatory  processes — endocarditis;  eometimee 
from  a  combination  of  both. 

General  Anomaliea.— Of  general  anomalies  of  development  the  following 
conditions  may  be  mentioned:  Acardta,  absence  of  the  heart,  which  has 
been  met  with  in  the  monstrosity  known  by  the  same  name;  double  heart, 
which  has  occasionally  been  found  in  extreme  grades  of  fetal  deformity; 
dextrocardia,  in  which  the  heart  is  on  the  right  side,  either  alone  or  as  part 
of  a  general  transportation  of  the  viscera;  ectopia  cordis,  a  condition  asBociatcd 
with  iiBsion  of  the  chest  wall  and  of  the  abdomen.  The  heart  may  be  situ- 
ated in  the  cervical,  pectoral,  or  ahdomina!  regions.  Except  in  the  abdominal 
variety,  the  condition  is  very  rarely  coTn])atible  witli  extra-uterine  life.  Occa- 
sionally, as  in  a  case  reported  by  Holt,  the  child  lives  for  some  months,  and 
the  heart  may  be  seen  and  felt  beating  beneath  the  skin  in  the  epigastric 
region.    This  infant  was  five  months  old  at  the  date  of  examination. 

Anomaliea  of  the  Cardiac  S«pta. — The  septa  of  both  auricles  and  ventricles 
may  be  defective,  in  which  ease  the  heart  consists  of  hut  two  chambers, 
the  cor  biloailare  or  reptilian  heart.  In  the  septum  of  the  auricles  there  is 
ft  very  common  defect,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  membrane  closing  the  fora- 
men ovale  has  failed  at  one  point  to  become  attached  to  the  ring,  and  leaves 
a  valvular  slit  which  may  be  large  enough  to  admit  the  handle  of  a  scalpel. 
Neither  this  nor  the  small  cribriform  perforations  of  the  membrane  are  of 
any  significance. 

The  foramen  ovale  may  lje  patent  without  a  trace  of  membrane  closing 
it.  In  some  instances  this  exists  with  other  serious  defects,  such  as  stenosis 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  imperfection  of  the  ventricular  septum.  In 
others  tlie  patent  fnnnnen  ovtile  is  the  only  anomaly,  and  in  many  instances 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  caused  any  embarrassment,  as  the  condition  has 
been  found  in  persons  who  have  died  of  various  affections.  The  ventricular 
septum  may  bo  absent,  the  condition  known  as  trilocular  heart.  Much  more 
fre<]uently  there  is  a  small  defect  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  septum,  either 
in  the  situation  of  the  membranous  portion  known  as  the  "undefended  space" 
or  in  the  region  situated  just  anterior  to  this.  The  anomaly  is  very  frequently 
asrociafed  with  narrowing  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  or  of  the  conus  arturiosua 
of  the  right  ventricle. 

Apart  from  the  instances  in  association  with  narrowing  of  the  orifice  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  or  of  the  conus,  there  are  cases  in  which  defect  of  the 
membranous  septum  is  the  only  lesion,  a  condition  not  incompatible  with 
long  and  fairly  active  life.  The  late  Professor  Brooks  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  knew  from  early  manhood  that  he  bad  heart  trouble,  but  he  ac- 
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coDiplished  an  extraordinary  amount  of  work,  and  lived  to  be  about  60.  Im- 
perfect septum  was  tlio  only  lesion.  The  physical  signs  are  fairly  distinctive, 
with  usually  some  enlargement  of  the  heart,  and  a  murmur  first  described 
by  Koger  in  the  following  terms:  "It  is  a  loud  murmur,  audible  over  a 
large  area,  and,  commencing  with  systole,  is  prolonged  bo  as  to  cover  the 
normal  tic-tac.  It  has  its  maximum,  not  ^t  the  base  to  the  right,  as  in  aortic 
stenosis,  or  to  the  left,  as  in  pulmonary  stenosis,  but  at  the  upper  third  of 
the  prepcordial  region.  It  is  central,  like  the  septum,  and  from  this  central 
point  gradually  diminishes  in  intensity  in  every  direction.  The  murmur 
d(M;s  not  vary  at  any  time,  and  it  is  not  conducted  into  the  vessels."  In  sev- 
eral of  my  cases  there  has  been  a  distinct  systolic  intensification  of  this 
loud  continuous  murmur. 

Anomalies  and  Leaiont  of  the  Valves. — N^umcrical  anomalies  of  the  valves 
are  not  uncommon.  The  semilunar  segments  at  the  arterial  orifices  are  not 
infretjucntly  increased  or  diminished  in  numlwr.  Supernumerary  segments 
arc  more  frequent  in  the  pulmonary  artery  than  in  the  aorta.  Four,  or 
Bfinietimes  five,  valves  have  been  found.  The  eegnients  may  be  of  equal  size, 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  suj>ernumerary  valve  is  small. 

Instead  of  three  there  may  be  only  two  semilunar  valves,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  the  bicuspid  condition.  In  my  experience  this  is  more  frequent  in 
the  aortic  valve.  Of  21  instances  only  2  occurred  at  the  pulmonary  orifice. 
Two  of  the  valves  have  united,  and  from  the  ventricular  face  show  either  no 
trace  of  division  or  else  a  slight  depression  indicating  where  the  union  has 
occurred.  From  the  aortic  side  there  is  usually  to  bo  seen  some  trace  of  divi- 
sion into  two  sinuses  of  Valsalva.  There  lias  been  a  discussion  as  to  the  origin 
of  this  condition,  whether  it  is  really  an  anomaly  or  whether  it  is  not  due  to 
endwarditis,  fetal  or  post-natal.  The  combined  segment  is  usually  thickened, 
hut  the  fact  that  this  anomaly  is  met  with  in  the  fetus  without  a  trace  of 
sclerosis  or  endocarditis  shows  that  it  may,  in  some  cases  at  least,  result  from 
a  develojimental  error. 

Clinically  this  is  a  very  important  congenital  defect,  owing  to  the  liability 
of  the  combined  valve  to  sclerotic  changes.  Except  two  fetal  specimens,  all 
of  my  cases  showed  thickening  and  deformity,  and  in  15  of  those  which  I 
have  reported  death  resulted  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  lesion. 

The  little  fenestrations  at  the  margins  of  the  sigmoid  valves  have  no  sig- 
nificance; they  occur  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  bodies. 

Anomalies  of  the  aurieulo-ventricular  valves  are  not  often  met  with. 

Fktal  endocahditis  may  occur  either  at  the  arterial  or  aurieulo-ven- 
trieular  orifices.  It  is  nearly  always  of  the  chronic  or  sclerotic  variety.  Very 
ran'ly.  indeed,  is  it  of  the  warty  or  verrucose  form.  There  are  little  nodular 
bodies,  sometimes  six  or  eight  in  number,  on  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  seg- 
ments^the  nodules  of  Albini — which  represent  the  remains  of  fetal  struc- 
tures, and  must  not  be  mistaken  for  endocardial  outgrowths.  The  little 
rounded,  bead  like  heemorrhages  of  a  deep  purple  color,  which  are  very  com- 
mon on  the  heart  valves  of  children,  are  also  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  endocarditis.  In  fetal  endocarditis  the  segments  arc  usually  thickened 
at  the  edges,  shrunken,  and  smooth.  In  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves  the 
cusps  are  found  united  and  the  chordae  tendinese  are  thickened  and  shortened. 
In  the  semilunar  valves  all  trace  of  the  segments  has  disappeared,  leaving  a 
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BtifF  meoibranous  diaphragm  perforated  by  an  oval  or  rounded  orifice.  It 
is  BOmetimes  very  difficult  to  say  vbetlier  this  condition  hae  reenlted  from 
fetal  eudocarditis  or  whether  it  is  an  error  ia  development.  In  very  many 
inetancea  the  proceBses  are  combined;  an  anomalous  valve  becomes  the  seat 
of  chronic  sclerotic  changes,  and,  according  to  Raucbfuas,  eudocarditis  is  more 
common  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart  only  because  the  valves  are  here  more 
often  the  seat  of  developmental  errors. 

Lesions  at  the  PcLMONAar  Orifice. — Stenosis  of  this  orifice  is  one  of 
the  commonest  and  most  important  of  congenital  heart  affections.  A  slow 
endocarditis  causes  gradual  union  of  the  segments  and  narrowing  of  the  orifice 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  admits  only  the  smallest  sized  probe.  In  some  of  tbe 
cases  the  smooth  membranous  condition  of  the  combined  segments  is  such  that 
it  would  appear  to  be  the  result  of  faulty  development.  In  some  instances 
vegetations  occur.  The  condition  is  compatible  with  life  for  many  years, 
and  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  of  congenital  heart  disease  above 
the  tenth  year  this  lesion  is  present.  With  it  there  may  be  defect  of  the  ven- 
tricular septum.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  a  very  common  cause  of  death. 
Obliteration  or  atresia  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  ia  a  less  frequent  but  more 
serious  condition  than  stenosis.  It  is  asBociated  with  persistence  of  the  ductus 
arteriosus,  together  with  patency  of  the  foramen  ovale  or  defect  of  the  ven- 
tricular septum  with  hypertrophy  of  the  right  heart.  Stenosis  of  the  conuf 
arteriosus  of  the  right  ventricle  exists  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
eases  of  obstruction  at  the  pulmonary  orifice.  At  the  outset  a  developmental 
error,  it  may  be  combined  with  sclerotic  changes.  The  ventricular  septum  ia 
imperfect,  the  foramen  ovale  is  usually  open,  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  pat- 
ent. These  three  lesions  at  the  pulmonary  orifice  constitute  the  most  impor- 
tant group  of  all  congenital  cardiac  affections.  Of  Idl  instances  of  various 
congenital  anomalies  collected  by  Peacock,  119  cases  came  under  this  category, 
and,  according  to  this  author,  in  86  per  cent,  of  the  patients  living  beyond  the 
twelfth  year  the  lesion  is  at  this  orifice. 

CoNOENiTAL  LESIONS  OP  THE  AORTIC  ORIFICE  are  not  vcry  frequent. 
Bauehfuss  has  collected  24  cases  of  stenosis  and  atresia;  stenosis  of  the  left 
conus  arteriosus  may  also  occur,  a  condition  which  is  not  incompatible  with 
prolonged  life.  Ten  of  the  16  cases  tabulated  by  Dilg  were  over  thirty  years 
of  age. 

Transposition  of  the  larob  arterial  trdnes  is  a  not  uncommon 
anomaly.    There  may  be  neither  hypertrophy,  cyanosis,  nor  heart  murmur. 

Symptoms  of  Congrenital  Heart  Disease. — Cyanosis  occurs  in  over  90  per 
cent,  of  the  eases,  and  forms  so  distinctive  a  feature  that  the  terms  "blue  dis- 
ease" and  "morbus  cKruleua"  are  practically  synonyms  for  congenital  heart- 
disease.  The  lividity  in  a  majority  of  cases  appears  only  within  the  first 
week  of  life,  and  may  be  general  or  confined  to  the  lips,  nose,  and  ears,  and 
to  the  fingers  and  toes.  In  some  instances  there  is  in  addition  a  general  duskv 
suffusion,  and  in  the  most  extreme  grades  the  skin  is  almost  purple.  It  may 
vary  a  good  deal  and  may  be  intense  only  on  exertion.  The  external  temper- 
ature is  low,  Dyapncea  on  exertion  and  cough  are  common  symptoms.  A 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  red  corpuscles  has  been  noted  by  Oihson 
and  by  Vaquez.  In  a  case  of  Gibson's  there  were  above  eight  millions  of  red 
blood  corpuscles  to  the  cubic  millimetre.    The  children  rarely  thrive,  and  often 
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dieplay  a  lethargy  of  both  mind  and  body.  The  fiDgera  and  toes  are  clubbed 
to  a  degree  rarely  met  nith  in  any  other  affection.  The  caUBe  of  the  cyanosis 
has  been  much  discuesed.  Morgagni  referred  it  to  the  general  congestion  of 
the  venous  system  due  to  obstruction,  and  this  view  was  supported  in  a  paper, 
one  of  the  ablest  that  has  been  written  on  tiie  subject,  by  Moreton  Still4. 
Morrison's  analysis  of  75  cases  of  congenital  heart  disease  shows  that  closure 
of  the  pulmonary  orifice  with  patency  of  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  ventricular 
septum  is  the  condition  most  frequently  associated  with  cyanosis,  and  he  con- 
cludes that  the  deficient  aeration  of  the  blood  owing  to  diminished  lung  func- 
tion is  the  most  important  factor.  Another  view,  often  attributed  erroneously 
to  William  Hunter,  was  that  the  discoloration  was  due  to  the  admixture  in  the 
heart  of  venous  and  arterial  blood ;  but  lesions  may  exist  which  permit  of  very 
free  mixture  without  producing  cyanosis.  The  question  of  the  cause  of  cyano- 
sis really  can  not  be  considered  as  settled.  Variot  has  recently  made  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  cause  is  not  entirely  cardiac,  but  is  associated  with  disturbance 
throughout  the  whole  circulatory  system,  and  particularly  a  vaso-motor  paresiii 
and  malaeration  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles. 

Dii^nosii. — In  the  case  of  children,  cyanosis,  with  or  without  enlargement 
of  the  heart,  and  the  existence  of  a  murmur,  are  sufficient,  as  a  rule,  to  de- 
termine the  presence  of  a  congenital  heart  lesion.  The  cyanosis  gives  us  no 
clew  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  trouble,  aa  it  is  a  symptom  common  to  many 
lesions  and  it  may  be  absent  in  certain  conditions.  The  murmur  is  usually 
systolic  in  character.  It  is,  however,  not  always  present,  and  there  are  in- 
stances on  record  of  complicated  congenital  lesions  in  which  the  examination 
showed  normal  heart  sounds.  In  two  or  three  instances  fetal  endocarditis  has 
been  diagnosed  in  gravida  by  the  presence  of  a  rough  systolic  murmur,  and 
the  condition  has  been  corroborated  sut^equent  to  the  birth  of  the  child. 
Hypertrophy  is  present  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  congenital  defect.  The 
fatal  event  may  be  caused  by  abscess  of  the  brain.  For  a  full  discussion  of 
the  subject  the  senior  student  is  referred  to  the  exhaustive  monograph  of  Dr. 
Maude  Abbott  in  Vol.  IV  of  my  "System  of  Medicine."  I  here  atratract  the 
conclusions  of  Hochsinger: 

"(1)  In  childhood,  loud,  rough,  musical  heart  murmurs,  with  normal  or 
only  slight  increase  in  the  heart  dulness,  occur  only  in  congenital  heart  dis- 
ease. The  acquired  endocardial  defects  with  loud  heart  murmurs  in  young 
children  arc  almost  always  associated  with  great  increase  in  the  heart  dul- 
ness. In  the  transposition  of  the  large  arterial  trunks  there  may  be  no  cyano- 
sis, DO  heart  murmur,  and  an  absence  of  hypertrophy. 

"(8)  In  young  children  heart  murmurs  with  great  increase  in  the  cardiac 
dulness  and  feeble  apex  beat  suggest  congenita!  changes.  The  increased 
dulness  is  chiefly  of  the  right  heart,  whereas  the  left  is  only  slightly  altered. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  acquired  endocarditis  in  children,  the  left  heart  is 
chiefly  affected  and  the  apex  beat  is  visible ;  the  dilatation  of  the  right  heart 
comes  late  and  does  not  materially  change  the  increased  strength  of  the  apex 
beat 

"(3)  The  entire  absence  of  murmura  at  the  apex,  with  their  evident  pres- 
ence in  the  region  of  the  auricles  and  over  the  pulmonary  orifice,  is  always  an 
important  element  in  differential  diagnosis,  and  pointa  rather  to  septum  defect 
or  pulmonary  stenosis  than  to  endocarditis. 
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"(4)  An  abnormally  weak  second  pulmonic  sound  aHsociatcd  with  a  dia-' 
tinct  systolic  murmur  is  a  eymptom  which  in  early  childhood  is  only  to  be 
explained  by  the  assumption  of  a  congenital  pulmonary  stenosis,  and  possesses 
therefore  an  importance  from  a  point  of  diiferential  diagnosis  which  is  not  to 
be  underestimated. 

"(5)  Absence  of  a  palpable  thrill,  despite  loud  murmurs  which  are  heard 
over  tbe  whole  prsecordial  region,  is  rare  except  with  congenital  defects  in 
tlie  septum,  and  it  speaks,  therefore,  against  an  acquired  cardiac  affection. 

"(6)  Loud,  especially  vibratory,  systolic  murmurs,  with  the  point  o£ 
maximum  intensity  over  the  upper  third  of  the  sternum,  associated  with  a 
lack  of  marked  symptoms  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  are  very  im- 
portant for  the  diagnosis  of  a  persistence  of  the  ductus  Botalli,  and  can  not 
be  explained  by  the  assumption  of  an  endocarditis  of  the  aortic  valve." 

Escherich  suggests  that  the  systolic  basic  murmur  heard  sometiines  in  the 
newborn,  particularly  if  premature,  may  originate  in  the  ductus  Botalli  before 
its  closure. 

Treatment. — Tlie  child  should  be  warmly  clad  and  guarded  from  all  cir- 
cumstances liable  to  excite  bronchitis.  In  the  attacks  of  urgent  dyspncea 
with  lividity  blood  should  be  freely  let.  Saline  cathartics  are  also  useful. 
Digitalis  muRt  be  used  with  care;  it  is  sometimes  beneficial  in  the  later  stagt?s. 
When  the  compensation  fails,  the  indications  for  treatment  are  those  of  valvu- 
lar disease  in  adults. 

TIL    AHQINA  PE0TOBI8 

(Stenocardia,  Breaet  Pang) 

DeAnition. — A  disease  characterized  by  paroxysmal  attacks  of  pain,  nsual- 
ly  pectoral,  associated  with  changes  in  the  vascular  walls,  organic  or  func- 
tional. 

History. — In  1768  Heberden  described  a  "disorder  of  the  breast,"  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  "Angina  Pectoris."  Before  this  date  Morgagni  and 
Rougnon  had  described  eases.  Tlio  association  with  coronary  artery  disease 
was  early  shown  by  Jenncr.  John  Hunter  died  in  an  attack.  The  connection 
with  aortitis  as  demonstrated  by  Corrigan  and  Allbutt,  the  recognition 
of  e.xtra-pectoral  forme,  and  the  introduction  of  nitrites  in  treatment  by 
Lauder  Brunton  arc  the  important  contributions  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Etiolo^. — The  disease  is  not  uncommon,  about  700  dying  yearly  of  it  in 
England  and  Wales.  In  the  United  States  it  is  more  common,  the  average 
number  of  deaths  per  million  of  the  population  being  more  than  double  that 
of  England. 

It  is  a  rare  disease  in  hospitals;  a  case  a  year  is  about  the  average,  even 
in  the  large  metropolitan  hospitals.  It  is  a  disease  of  tlie  better  classes,  and 
a  consultant  in,  active  work  may  see  a  dozen  or  more  cases  a  year, 

AoK. — In  ray  series  of  268  cases  there  were,  under  30,  9  cases;  between 
30  and  40,  41 ;  between  40  and  50,  59 ;  between  50  and  60,  81 ;  between  60 
and  70,  62;  between  70  and  80,  13;  above  80,  3.  The  fifth  and  sixth  decades 
are  tlie  fatal  periods,  as  shown  by  the  Registrar  General's  statistics. 

SEX.—Women  are  rarely  attacked.     Of  my  cases  231  were  men  and  37 
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ItACB. — As  mentioned,  the  disease  seems  to  be  relatively  more  frequent 
in  the  United  States,     Jewa  are  particularly  prone,  37  of  my  268  cases. 

OccDPATiON. — It  is  not  an  affection  of  the  working  classes.  The  life 
of  stress  and  strain,  particularly  of  worry,  seems  to  predispose  to  it,  and  this 
is  perhaps  why  it  is  so  common  in  our  profession.  In  my  series  of  268 
cases  there  wore  33  phyFicians,  a  very  large  proportion.  From  John  Hunter 
onward  a  long  list  of  distin^ishcd  physicians  have  been  its  victims,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  in  recent  years  Charcot,  Nothnagel,  and  William 
Pepper. 

Cabdio-tascdlar  Disease. — In  persona  under  forty  syphilis  is  an  im- 
portant feature,  causing  en  aortitis,  often  limited  to  the  root  of  the  vessel. 
Whatever  the  cause,  arterio-sclerosis  predisposes  to  angina.  A  majority  of 
the  patients  have  sclerosis,  many  high  blood  pressure.  Business  men  lead- 
ing lives  of  great  strain,  and  eating,  drinking,  and  smoking  to  excess,  form 
the  large  contin/^ent  of  angina  cases.  Slight  attacks  may  occur  with  high 
blood  pressure  alone. 

Heredity. — The  disease  may  occur  in  members  of  three  generations,  as  ■ 
in  the  Arnold  family. 

Imitative  Featnrea. — Outbreaks  of  angina-like  attacks  have  been  described. 
After  the  death  of  one  member  of  a  family  from  the  disease,  another  may 
have  somewhat  similar  attacks.  Two  of  his  physicians  had  angina  after 
Senator  Sumner's  fatal  attack.  One  of  them  died  within  two  weeks;  the 
other,  a  young  man,  recovered  completely. 

Symptoms. — Ctn;;od  by  the  severity  of  the  attacks,  cases  may  be  grouped 
in  three  eatcgorira: 

(a)  Mildest  Form  {"L«s  Formes  Frustes"  of  the  French). — There  is 
a  feeling  of  substernal  tension,  uneasiness,  or  distress,  rising  at  times  to  ()osi- 
tive  pain,  usually  associated  with  emotion,  sometimes  with  exertion,  but  soon 
passing  off.  There  may  be  slight  pallor,  or  a  feeling  of  faintness.  When 
rising  to  speak  in  publie  there  may  he  a  feeling  of  substernal  tension — it 
is  a  common  experienct — which  passes  off.  Muscular  effort,  as  in  climbing 
a  hill  or  a  stair,  may  bring  on  the  sensation.  In  the  high  pressure  life  a 
man  may  experience  for  weeks  or  months  this  sense  of  substernal  tension, 
not  pain,  and  witliout  accurate  localization  or  radiation,  and  not  increased 
by  exercise  or  emotion.  It  is,  as  one  patient  expressed  it,  a  "hot-box"  in- 
dicating too  great  pressure  and  too  high  speed.  It  is  away  after  the  night's 
rest,  and  may  disappear  entirely  when  the  "harness"  is  taken  off. 

{b)  Mild  Foum  {Angina  Miner). — Pain  in  tlie  heart  of  moderate  se- 
verity with  radiation  to  the  arm  is  met  with  in  many  nervous  and  hysterical 
persons,  in  tobacco  smokers,  sometimes  following  the  acute  infections,  par- 
ticularly influenza.  The  attacks  are  rarely  prolonged,  are  brought  on  by 
emotion,  are  more  frct|uent  in  women,  and  are  never  fatal.  Often  called 
psrtido,  false,  functional,  or  toxic  angina,  the  difference  in  the  character  of 
the  attacks  may  be  one  of  degree  only.  The  conditions  under  which  the 
attacks  come  on  are  of  greater  importance  than  the  nature  of  the  attack 
itself.  There  may  be  marked  vaso-motor  disturbance,  with  cold,  numb,  and 
blue  extremities,  followed  by  pnecordial  pain  and  a  feeling  of  faintness.  In 
persons  addicted  to  tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco  heart  pain  is  not  infrequent, 
sharp  and  shooting,  associated  with  palpitation,  or  severe  and  truly  anginal. 
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(c)  Severe  Angina  (Angina  Major). — The  two  special  features  in  this 
group  are  the  exietence  in  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  casee  of  organic  dis- 
ease of  heart  or  veseela  and  the  liability  to  sudden  death.  An  exciting  cause 
of  the  attack  can  usually  be  traced;  muscular  effort  is  the  most  common. 
Mental  emotion  ia  a  second  potent  cause.  John  Hunter  n8e<l  to  Bay  that 
"his  life  was  in  the  hands  of  any  rascal  who  chose  to  worry  him,"  and  his 
fatal  attack  occurred  in  a  fit  of  anger,  A  third  very  common  excitant  is 
flatulent  distention  of  the  stomach.  Many  patients  are  very  sensitive  to  cold, 
and  the  ebill  of  getting  out  of  bed  or  of  the  hath  may  bring  on  a  paroxysm. 

Phenomena  of  the  Attack. — During  exertion  or  intense  mental  emo- 
tion the  patient  is  seized  with  an  agonizing  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart 
and  a  senee  of  constriction,  as  if  the  heart  had  been  seized  in  a  vice.  The 
pains  radiate  to  the  neck  and  down  the  arm,  and  there  may  be  numbness  of 
the  fingers  or  in  the  cardiac  region.  The  face  is  usually  pallid  and  may  as- 
sume an  ashy  gray  tint,  and  not  infrequently  a  profuse  sweat  breaks  out  over 
the  surface.  The  paroxysm  lasta  from  several  seconds  to  a  minute  or  two, 
during  which,  in  severe  attacks,  the  patient  feels  as  if  death  were  imminent. 
As  pointed  out  by  Latham,  there  are  two  elements  in  it,  the  pain — dolor  pec- 
toris— and  the  indescribable  feeling  of  anguish  and  sense  of  imminent  dis- 
solution— angar  animi.  There  are  great  restlesHnesa  and  anxiety,  and  the 
patient  may  drop  dead  at  the  height  of  the  attack  or  faint  and  pass  away 
in  sjTicope.  Tlie  condition  of  the  heart  during  the  attack  is  variable;  the 
pulsations  may  be  uniform  and  regular.  The  pulse  tension,  however,  ia 
usually  increased,  but  it  is  surprising,  even  in  the  cases  of  extreme  severity, 
how  slightly  the  character  of  the  pulse  may  be  altered.  After  the  attack 
there  may  be  eructations,  or  the  passage  of  a  Targe  quantity  of  clear  urjne, 
Tlie  patient  usually  fuels  exhausted,  and  for  a  day  or  two  may  be  badly 
shaken ;  in  other  instances  in  an  hour  or  two  the  patient  feels  himself  again. 
While  dyspncea  is  not  a  constant  feature,  the  paroxysm  is  not  infrequently 
associated  with  a  form  of  asthma;  there  is  wheezing  in  the  bronchial  tubes, 
which  may  come  on  very  rapidly,  and  the  patient  gets  short  of  breath. 

Death  may  occur  in  the  first  attack,  as  in  the  well  known  case  of  Thomas  ■ 
Arnold ;  or  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  attacks,  the  so-called  statvs  angiosus. 
Paroxysms  may  occur  at  intervals  of  a  few  weeks  for  a  year  or  more  before 
the  fatal  attack. 

There  is  a  chronic  form  represented  by  ten  eases  in  my  series,  in  which 
attacks  occur  irregularly.  John  Hunter's  first  seizure  was  in  1773,  and 
he  had  many  in  the  SO  years  before  his  death.  Sometimes  life  is  a  terrible 
burden,  as  any  emotion  or  effort  may  bring  on  an  attack.  And,  lastly,  aft<?r 
Ijaroxysms  of  great  severity  recurring  for  months,  or  even  for  so  long  aa 
two  years,  as  in  one  of  my  cases,  complete  recovery  takes  place. 

Extra-pectoral  Features  of  Anqina. — In  the  attack  the  pain  usually 
radiates  up  the  neck  and  down  the  left  arm.  As  the  studies  of  Mackenzie 
and  Head  have  shown  in  disease  of  the  heart  and  of  the  aorta,  the  pain  ia 
referred  to  the  Ist,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  dorsal  areas;  and  in  angina  it  may  be 
also  in  areas  of  the  distribution  of  the  5th  to  the  9th  dorsal  nerves.  The  pain 
may  begin  in  the  left  arm,  or  in  the  jaw,  even  in  the  front  teeth,  or  in  one 
testis.  Sometimes  the  pain  remains  in  these  distant  parts,  and  yet  the  attack 
presents,  as  noted  by  Heberdeu,  all  the  features  of  angina.     I  have  known 
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the  attack  to  begin  with  af^onizing  pain  in  the  left  leg;  in  another  case  ia  the 
left  pectoral  miiBcIe.  The  entire  features  of  the  attack  may  be  aub-dia- 
phragmatic — the  so-called  angina  abdominis.  In  at  least  ten  of  my  series 
the  paing  were  abdominal,  and,  as  jiret  pointed  out  by  Leared,  gastralgia  may 
be  diagnosed. 

The  pulmonary  features  of  angina  are  remarkable.  A  condition  like  acute 
emphysema  may  come  on,  with  wheezing  and  an  inflated  Btate  of  the  lungs. 
Acute  cedema  may  follow  with  the  expectoration  of  large  quantities  of  a 
thin,  bloody  fluid.  The  blood  pressure  may  be  extraordinarily  high — 340 
mm.  Hg.  in  one  case.  Cerebral  features  are  not  common,  but  unconscious- 
ness may  occur.  Transient  monoplegia,  or  hemiplegia  and  aphasia,  occurred 
in  three  of  my  cases. 

Korbid  Anatomy  and  Pathol(^. — The  17  post  mortems  in  my  series 
illustrate  the  usual  lesions: 

(a)  Coronary  artery  disease  was  present  in  13  cases.  The  orifices  only 
may  be  involved  in  a  sclerotic  aortitis.  In  one  case  they  were  narrowed  to 
admit  only  a  bristle,  while  the  vessels  beyond  were  normal.  Blocking  of  a 
branch  with  a  fresh  thrombus,  or  with  an  embolus,  is  not  uncommon.  Dur- 
ing an  attack  an  infarct  may  soften,  with  perforation  of  the  ventricular  wall. 
Obliterative  endarteritis,  the  lesion  of  the  diseaHe,  was  present  in  9  of  my 
cases.  In  elderly  subjects  the  coronary  vessels  may  be  calcified — the  condi- 
tion found  by  Jenner  in  John  Hunter. 

(6)  Aortitis  was  present  in  four  of  my  eases,  in  syphilitic  subjects,  all 
under  40  years  of  age.  Corrigan  first  called  attention  to  this  lesion  in  angina, 
the  great  importance  of  which  has  been  emphasized  by  Clifford  Allbutt.  It 
is  usually  limited  to  the  supra-sigmoidal  area,  and  has  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  syphilitic  aortitis. 

(c)  In  a  few  instances  no  lesions  have  been  found.  In  one  case  of  my 
list  a  man  aged  2G  had  attacks,  which  were  regarded  as  functional,  on  and  off 
for  two  years.  Death  occurred  after  a  series  of  paroxysms.  The  aorta  was 
small,  otherwise  there  were  no  changes. 

No  completely  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  angina 
attack  has  yet  been  offered.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  neuralgia  of  the  car- 
diac nerves,  a  cramp  of  the  heart  muscle,  or  of  certain  parts  of  it,  or  an 
expression  of  tension  of  the  ventricular  walls  in  extreme  dilatation.  In 
some  ways  the  intennitleut  claudication  theory  of  Allan  Bums  meets  the 
case.  1'his  may  be  ilefincd  as  a  state  in  which  an  artery  admits  enough  blood 
to  a  muscular  structure  for  quiet  work,  but  not  enough  for  increased  work, 
so  that  the  contractile  function  of  the  muscle  is  disturbed  and  pain  results. 
Bums  remarked  that  "...  If  we  can  call  into  vigorous  action  a  limb 
around  which  we  have  with  moderate  tightness  applied  a  ligature,  we  find 
that  then  the  member  can  only  support  its  action  for  a  very  short  time,  for 
now  the  supply  of  energy  and  its  expenditure  do  not  balance  each  other.  .  . 
A  heart,  the  coronary  arteries  of  which  are  cartilaginous  or  ossified,  is  nearly 
in  a  similar  condition;  it  can,  like  the  limb  begirt  with  a  moderately  tight 
ligature,  discharge  its  functions  so  long  as  its  action  is  moderate  and  equal. 
Increase,  however,  the  action  of  the  whole  body,  and  along  with  the  rest  that 
of  the  heart,  and  you  will  soon  see  exemplified  the  truth  of  what  has  been 
said," 
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Angina  results  from  an  alteration  in  the  working  of  the  muscle  fibres 
of  any  part  of  the  cardio-vascular  system,  whereby  painful  afferent  stimuli 
are  excited.  Cold,  emotion,  or  toxic  agents  interfering  with  the  orderly 
action  of  the  peripheral  circulation  increase  the  tension  in  the  heart  walls 
or  in  the  larger  central  mains,  causing  strain  and  a  type  of  contraction 
capable  of  exciting  in  the  involuntary  muBcles  painful  afferent  stimuli.  In 
disturbance  of  this  all-important  Gaskellian  function,  in  the  stretching,  in 
the  alteration  of  the  wall  tension  at  any  point,  sufficient  to  excite  a  pain- 
producing  resistance  to  this  by  the  muscle  elements,  are  to  be  sought  an 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  attack.  Spasm,  or  narrowing  of  s 
coronary  artery,  or  of  one  branch,  may  so  modify  the  action  of  a  section 
of  the  heart  that  it  works  with  disturbed  tension,  and  with  stretching  and 
strain  sufhcient  to  rouse  painful  sensations.  Or  the  heart  may  be  in  the 
same  state  as  the  leg  muscles  of  a  man  with  intermittent  claudication,  work- 
ing smoothly  when  quiet,  but  the  instant  an  effort  is  made,  or  if  a  wave  of 
emotion  touches  the  peripheral  vessels,  the  normal  contraction  is  disturbed 
and  a  crisis  of  pain  excited. 

There  are  three  modes  of  dying  in  angina— one,  as  Walahe  says,  "is  sud- 
den, instantaneous,  coeval  with  a  single  pang."  The  functions  of  life  stop 
abruptly,  and  with  a  gasp  all  is  over.  In  a  second  mode,  following  a  series 
of  attacks,  the  heart  grows  weaker  and  the  patient  dies  in  a  progressivo 
asthenia;  while  in  a  third' there  is  a  gradually  induced  cardiac  insufficiency 
with  dyspnoea. 

Prog^OBis. — In  men  under  40  syphilis  must  be  suspected,  and  with  appro- 
priate treatment  recovery  may  be  complete  (see  my  Lumleian  Lectures, 
Ijancet,  1910,  I),  In  men  in  the  5fh  and  6th  decades  who  have  lived  the 
high  pressure  life  a  change  of  habits  may  bring  relief;  but,  as  Walshe  re- 
marked, "the  cardinal  fact  in  real  angina  is  its  uncertainty."  Even  after 
attacks  of  the  greatest  severity  recovery  is  possible.  The  cireumstanceB  that 
bring  on  an  attack  are  important.  Emotion  is  of  the  least  importance.  The 
angina  of  effort  that  follows  any  slight  exertion  is,  as  a  rule,  more  serious 
than  that  which  comes  on  spontaneously,  or  is  excited  by  emotion ;  yet  one 
of  my  patients  who  could  never  dress  without  having  what  he  called  "angor 
de  toilette"  lived  for  11  years.  The  cardio-vascular  condition  is  of  the  first 
importance  in  prognosis.  Very  high  blood  pressure,  advanced  a rteri ©-sclero- 
sis, valvular  disease,  signs  of  myocardial  weakness  arc  of  serious  import.  It 
ia  to  be  remembered  that  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases  have  no  obvious  signs 
of  cardiac  disease;  and  the  coronary  arteries  may  be  extensively  diseased 
with  clear  heart  sounds  and  a  good  pulse.  In  women  tlie  forms  of  angina 
with  marked  vaso-motor  disturbance  as  a  rule  do  well,  and  when  neurotic  or 
hysterical  manifestations  are  prominent  the  outlook  is  good. 

Treatinent. — Syphilitic  eases  require  active  treatment — salvarsan  in  the 
subjects  under  40,  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  in  older  persona.  In 
the  neurotic  cases  with  a  recognition  of  the  basic  disturbance  in  the  vaso- 
motor sytitem  a  Weir  Mitchell  cure  and  hydrotherapy  are  indicated.  A  per- 
sistent course  of  wet  packs  I  have  often  seen  helpful.  When  high  tension  is 
present,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case  in  neurasthenia,  the  nitrites  may  be 
given;  and  ergotin  grs.  ii  (0.13  gm.)  three  times. a  day  has  a  definite  value  in 
vaso-motor  instabili^.     In  the  severer  types  of  the  disease  the  treatment  is 
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concerned  with  the  attack  and  with  the  general  condition  afterward.  In 
the  attack  inhalation  of  nitrite  of  aniyl,  introduced  by  I^auder  Brunton,  may 
give  instant  relief.  We  see  its  benefit  particularly  in  caseB  with  widespread 
arterial  constriclion.  In  the  recurring  terrible  paroxysma  it  may  lose  ita 
effect,  but  many  milder  forma  are  relieved  promptly,  and  it  givee  great  com- 
fort and  confidence  to  the  patient  to  carry  the  perles.  Morphia  should  be 
uwd  freely  when  amyl  nitrite  fails  and  when  the  attacks  recur  with  great 
frequency.  Aa  Bumcy  Yeo  pointed  out,  angina  patients  are  very  resistant 
to  this  drug,  and  between  10  p.  m.  and  1  p.  m.  the  next  day  I  have  known 
five  grains  administered  with  relief  to  the  pain,  but  without  causing  sleep. 
Chloroform  may  have  to  be  used,  and  my  experience  coincides  with  that  of 
the  late  George  Balfour  of  Edinburgh,  tlrnt  it  is  always  helpful,  never  harm- 
ful. With  a  dusky  cyanosis  and  asthma  like  breathing  oxygen  inhalations 
may  he  given. 

For  the  general  condition,  if  high  tension  is  present,  iodide  of  potassium 
and  the  nitrites  in  all  forms  are  useful.  The  use.  of  theobromine  has  been 
warmly  advocated,  by  Marchiafava,  grs,  xv  (1  gm.)  three  times  a  day,  and 
I  have  tried  it  in  a  few  cases  with  benefit,  particularly  in  two  cases  of  Uie 
angina  of  effort. 


C.    DISEASES  OF  THE  AETEKIES 
I.    ABTEBI0.8CLEB0SIS 

(Arterio-capiUary  Fiftrostg) 

The  conception  of  arterio-sclcrosis  as  an  independent  affection — a,  general 
disease  of  the  vascular  system — is  due  to  .Gull  and  Sutton. 

Definition.^ — A  condition  of  thickening  of  the  arterial  coats,  with  degen- 
eration, diifuse  or  eircumscrilaed.  The  process  leads,  in  the  larger  arteries,  to 
what  is  known  as  atheroma  and  to  endarteritis  deformans,  and  seriously  in- 
terferes with  the  normal  functions  of  various  organs. 

Etiology. — Among  the  important  factors  in  causing  arterio-scleroeie  the 
following  may  be  considered : 

(a)  HvrKiiTKNsiON. — The  blood  pressure,  the  tension  or  force  with  which 
the  blood  circulates,  depends  upon  five  factors:  The  heart  pump  supplies 
the  force;  the  clastic  coats  of  the  large  arteries  store  and  convert  an  inter- 
mittent into  a  continuous  stream;  the  small  arteries  act  as  sluices  or  taps 
regulating  the  control  to  different  parts;  the  capillary  bed  is  the  irrigation 
field  over  which  the  nutritive  fiuid  is  distrtbutcd;  and  the  drainage  system 
is  represented  by  the  veins  and  l3mriph  channels. 

Galen  first  grasped  the  fact  that  life  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of 
a  due  pressure  in  these  irrigation  fields :  "Many  canals  dispersed  throughout 
oil  the  parts  of  the  body  convey  to  them  blood  as  those  of  a  garden  convey 
moistore,  and  the  intervals  separating  those  canals  are  wonderfully  disposed 
by  nature  in  such  a  way  that  they  should  neither  lack  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  blood  for  absorption,  nor  be  overloaded  at  any  time  with  an  excessive 
supply." 
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Tlie  blood  pressure  varies  greatly  in  different  individualB,  and  in  the 
same  individual  under  varying  conditions.  The  normal  blood  pressure  is 
from  120  to  130  mm.  of  mercury,  but  in  persona  over  50  it  is  very  often  from 
140  to  160  mm.  A  permanent  presBure  above  the  latter  figure  may  be  called 
high,  but  there  are  great  regional  variations.  Permanently  low  blood  pres- 
sure may  be  met  with  in  asthenia  from  any  cause,  in  the  various  toxemias  of 
the  infections  diseases,  and  there  are  persons  in  apparently  good  health  with 
chronic  hypotension. 

High  tension  is  nii't  with  in  many  chronic  diseases,  in  various  forms  of 
cardiac  and  renal  disease,  in  lead  poisoning,  and,  above  all,  in  connection 
with  general  arterio-sclcrosis.  The  relation  to  artorio-scleroeis  has  been 
much  discussed.  Briefly,  there  are  three  groups  of  cases:  (I)  First,  the 
simple  high  tension  without  signs  of  arterial  or  renal  disease — what  Clifford 
AUbutt  calls  hyperpyesis.  In  this  well  recognized  condition,  met  with  in 
individnals  otherwise  healthy,  the  blood  pressure  is  permanently  high — 
above  180 — but,  bo  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  arc  no  arterial,  car- 
diac, or  renal  changes.  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  exclude  internal,  not 
discernible  alterations  in  the  splanchnic  and  other  vessels,  since,  as  is 
well  known,  vascular  disease  may  be  very  localized.  But  clinically  the 
group  is  well  defined  and  very  important.  The  condition  is  met  with  most 
frequently  in  keen  business  men,  who  work  hard,  drink  hard,  and  smoke 
hard. 

The  exact  cause  of  this  high  tension  we  do  not  know.  Some  have  at- 
tributed it  to  over-activity  of  the  adrenals,  but  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
the  primary  difficulty  is  somewhere  in  the  capillary  bed — in  that  short  space 
in  which  the  real  business  of  life  is  transacte<l.  However  produced,  the  im- 
portant point  here  is  that  this  hypertension  itself  leads  to  arterio-sclerosie, 
which  can  be  produced  experimentally  by  the  injection  of  adrenalin  and  other 
hypertensive  substances. 

(3)  In  the  second  group  of  cases  tlie  high  tension  is  associated  with  an 
arterio-eclerosis  with  consecutive  cardiac  and  renal  disease. 

(3)  In  the  third  group  the  high  tension  is  secondary  to  forms  of  chronic 
nephritis  in  association  with  cardio-vascular  disease. 

(b)  As  an  INVOLUTION  ruocKss  arterio-sclcrosis  is  an  accompaniment  of 
old  age,  and  is  the  expression  of  llie  natural  wear  and  tear  to  which  the  tubes 
are  subjected.  Ix)ngevity  is  a  vascular  question,  which  lias  been  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  axiom  that  "a  man  is  only  as  old  as  his  arteries."  To  a  ma- 
jority of  men  death  comes  primarily  or  secondarily  through  this  portal.  The 
onset  of  what  may  be  called  physiological  arterio-sck'rosis  depends,  in  the  first 
place,  upon  t'nc  quality  of  arterial  tissue  {vital  rubber)  which  the  individual 
has  inherited,  and  secondly  upon  the  amount  of  wear  and  tear  to  which  he 
has  subjected  It.  That  the  former  plays  a  most  important  rdle  is  shown  in 
the  eases  in  which  arterio-selerosis  sets  in  early  in  life  in  individuals  in 
wliom  none  of  the  recognized  etiological  factors  can  be  found.  Thus,  for 
instance,  a  man  of  twenty  eight  or  twenty  nine  may  have  the  arteries  of  a 
man  of  sixty,  and  a  man  of  forty  may  present  vessels  as  much  degenerated 
as  they  should  be  at  eighty.  Entire  families  sometimes  show  this  tendency 
to  early  arterio-selerosis — a  tendency  which  can  not  be  explained  in  any  other 
way  than  that  in  the  makeup  of  the  machine  bad  material  wae  used  for  the 
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tubing.  Mote  commonly  the  arterio-scleroBie  results  from  the  bad  use  of 
good  veeeels. 

(c)  Chhonio  Intoxications. — ^Alcohol,  lead,  and  gout  play  an  important 
r51e  in  the  cauaation  of  arterio-acleroBiB,  although  the  precise  mode  of  their 
action  is  not  yet  very  clear.  They  may  act,  as  Traube  suggestB,  by  increasing 
tlie  peripheral  resistance  in  the  smaller  vep'-els  and  in  this  way  raising  the 
blood  tension,  or  possibly,  as  Bright  taught,  they  alter  the  quality  of  the 
blood  and  render  more  difficult  its  passage  through  the  capillaries.  The 
obserratioDB  of  Cabot  have  thrown  doubt  on  the  importance  of  alcohol  as  a 
factor. 

The  poisons  of  the  acute  infections  may  produce  degenerative  changes  in 
the  media  and  adventitia.  Thayer  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  fre- 
quency of  arterial  changes  as  a  sequence  of  typhoid  fever. 

{d)  Syphilis,  one  of  the  most  important  single  causes,  will  be  spoken  of 
under  morbid  anatomy. 

(e)  Overeating. — I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  part  played 
by  overeating  in  inducing  arterio-eclerosis.  There  are  many  cBses  in  which 
there  is  no  other  factor.  George  Cheyne's  advice,  quoted  at  page  451,  was 
never  more  needed  than  by  the  present  generation. 

{/)  The  Stress  and  Strain  op  Modern  Life, — There  are  men  in  the 
fifth  decade  who  have  not  liad  syphilis  or  gout,  who  have  eaten  and  drunk 
with  discretion,  and  in  whom  none  of  the  ordinary  factors  are  present — men 
in  whom  the  arterio-sclerosis  seems  to  come  on  as  a  direct  result  of  a  high 
pressure  life. 

(g)  Overwork  of  the  ucscleb,  which  acts  by  increasing  the  peripheral 
resistance  and  by  raising  the  blood  pressure. 

(ft)  Benal  Disease. — The  relation  between  the  arterial  and  kidney 
lesions  has  been  much  discussed,  some  regarding  the  arterial  degeneration  as 
secondary,  others  as  primary.  Tliere  are  two  groups  of  cases,  one  in  which 
the  arterio-sclerosis  is  the  flrat  change,  and  the  other  in  which  it  is  secon- 
dary to  a  primary  affection  of  the  kidneys. 

Horbid  Anatomy.- — The  affection  is  met  with  most  frequently  in  the  aorta 
and  its  main  branches.  It  ib  comparatively  less  frequent  in  the  mesenteric 
and  rare  in  the  pulmonary  arteries.  Several  different  forma  may  be  recog- 
nized: 

(a)  NoDCLAR. — The  aorta  presents  in  the  early  stages,  from  the  ring  to 
the  bifurcation,  numerous  flat  projections,  yellowish  or  yellowish  white  in 
color,  and  situated  particularly  about  the  orifices  of  the  branches.  In  the 
early  stage  these  patches  are  scattered  and  do  not  involve  the  entire  intima. 
In  more  advanced  stages  the  patches  undergo  atheromatous  changes.  The 
material  constituting  the  button  undergoes  softening  and  breaks  up  into 
granular  material,  consisting  of  molecular  debris — the  so-called  atheromatoaa 


(b)  D1FF08E  Aktbrio-sclerosib. — In  this  form,  met  with  usually  in 
middle-aged  men,  or  younger  persona,  the  affection  is  widespread  through- 
out the  arteries.  In  the  aorta  the  media  shows  necrotic  and  hyaline  changes, 
while  the  intima  may  be  smooth  or  show  very  slight  thickenings — scattered 
elevated  areas  of  an  opaque  white  color,  some  of  which  undergo  atheromatous 
changes.    The  smaller  arteries  show  thickening  of  the  walls,  duo  particularly 
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to  increase  in  the  eub-endothelial  connective  tisBtie.  The  muBcular  coat  may 
be  at  first  hypertrophied,  but  later  undergoes  hyaline  and  calcareoijs  changes, 
In  this  group  of  cases  the  heart  hypertrophies  and  later  fibrous  myocarditis  is 
often  present.  The  semilnnar  valves  are  opaque  and  sclerotic.  The  kidneys 
are  sclerotic  and  may  be  increased  in  size,  and  are  usually  very  firm.  In 
places  the  surface  may  be  rough,  or  present  atrophied  depressed  areas  of  a 
deep  red  color. 

(c)  SENits  Abtebio-sclerosis. — In  this  the  larger  arteries  are  dilated 
and  tortuous,  the  walls  thin  and  etiff,  and  the  smaller  vessels,  as  the  radials, 
converted  into  rigid  tubes  like  pipe-stcmH.  The  intima  of  the  aorta  may  be 
occupied  by  rough,  calcareous  plaques,  with  here  and  there  fissures  and  loss 
of  substance.  There  may  be  sub-endothelial  softening  with  the  formation 
of  atheromatous  ulcers  on  which  thrombi  may  deposit;  though,  as  a  rule, 
there  may  be  the  most  extreme  calcification  and  roughness  with  erosions 
of  the  aorta  without  thrombus  formation.  In  the  smaller  vessels,  as  the 
radicals,  there  are  degeneration  and  calcification  of  the  media — ^the  so-called 
Monckeberg  type. 

The  SYPHILITIC  AKTEBio«CLEBoai6  is  usually  a  mesaortitis  with  definite 
characteristics.  Macroscopically  it  may  be  limited  in  extent,  localized  at  the 
root  of  the  aorta,  or  about  the  orifice  of  an  aneurism,  or  there  is  a  band  of 
an  inch  in  width  on  some  portion  of  the  tube,  while  other  parts  of  the  aorta 
and  its  branches  are  normal.  In  other  instances  the  Intima  is  involved,  not 
with  the  usual  plaque-like  areas  of  atheroma,  but  there  are  shallow  depressions 
of  a  bluish  tint,  and  abort  transverse  or  i  longitudinal  puckerings,  sometimes 
with  a  stellate  arrangement;  or  the  intima  is  pitted  and  scarred  with  small 
depreBHions  and  linear  sulci.  Microscopically  the  most  important  changes 
are  found  in  the  media  and  adventitia:  (a)  perivascular  infiltration  of  the 
vasa  vasorum;  (b)  small-celled  infiltration  in  areas  of  the  media,  with  (c) 
splitting,  separation,  and  destruction  of  elastic  fibres  and  the  muscle  cells. 
The  intima  over  these  areas  may  be  perfectly  normal,  but  it  often  shows 
signs  of  thickening  with  fatty  degeneration  and  the  production  of  hyaline. 
Similar  changes  have  been  described  by  Klotz  in  the  larger  blood  vessels  in 
cases  of  congenital  syphilis.  And,  lastly,  the  specific  nature  of  this  mesaorti- 
tis has  been  determined  by  the  detection  of  the  spirochsetes.  Other  forms  af- 
fecting the  smaller  vessels  have  been  referred  to  under  syphilis. 

Sclerosis  op  the  pitlhonary  abtery  is  met  with  in  all  conditions  which 
for  a  long  time  increase  the  tension  in  the  lesser  circulation,  particularly  in 
mitral  valve  disease  and  in  emphysema.  Sometimes  the  sclerosis  reaches  a 
high  grade  and  is  accompanied  with  aneurismal  dilatation  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  branches,  more  rarely  with  insufficiency  of  the  pulmonary 
valve.  I^onard  Rogers  has  shown  that  in  India  it  is  not  uncommon  as  a 
primary  affection.  In  a  remarkable  case  of  a  young  man  of  twenty  four,  re- 
])orted  by  Romberg  from  Curschmann's  clinic,  the  pulmonary  arteries  were 
involved  in  most  extensive  arterio-sclorosia ;  the  main  branches  were  dilated, 
and  the  smaller  branches  were  the  scat  of  the  most  extreme  sclerotic  changes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  aorta  and  its  branches  were  normal. 

In  many  cases  of  arterio-sclerosis  the  condition  is  not  confined  to  the 
arteries,  but  extends  not  only  to  the  capillaries  but  also  to  the  veins,  and 
may  properly  be  termed  an  angio-acleroaia. 
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Sclerosis  of  the  veins — pklebo-sclcrosis — is  not  at  all  an  uncommon 
accompaniDient  of  arteno-Bcleroaia,  It  is  seen  in  conditions  of  heightened 
blood  preesure,  aB  in  the  portal  Byetem  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  in  the 
pulmonary  veins  in  mitral  stenosis.  The  affected  vessels  are  usually  dilated, 
and  the  intima  shows,  as  in  the  arteries,  a  compensatory  thickening,  which  is 
particularly  marked  in  those  regions  in  which  the  media  is  thinned.  The 
new-formed  tissue  in  the  endophlebitis  may  undergo  hyaline  degeneration, 
and  is  sometimes  extensively  calcified.  Without  existing  arterio-sclerosis  the 
peripheral  veins  may  be  sclerotic,  usually  in  conditions  of  debility,  but  not 
infrequently  in  young  persons. 

STinptoiiu. — Increased  Tension, — The  pressure  with  which  the  blood 
flows  in  the  arteries  depends  upon  the  degree  of  peripheral  resistance  and  the 
force  of  the  ventricular  contraction.  A  high-tension  pulse  may  exist  with 
very  little  arterio-sclerosis;  but,  as  a  rule,  when  the  condition  has  been  per- 
sistent, the  sclerosis  and  high  tension  are  found  together.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  very  low  or  normal  tension  may  be  present  in  extremely  sclerotic  vessels. 

General  Symptoms. — The  early  symptoms  are  interesting.  Stengel  has 
called  attention  to  the  pallor,  and  there  may  be  dyspeptic  symptoms.  It  is 
remarkable  with  what  rapidity  the  disease  may  progress.  I  have  known  the 
|>eripheral  arteries  to  stiffen  and  grow  old  in  a  couple  of  years. 

Tlie  combination  of  heightened  blood  pressure,  a  palpable  thickening  of 
the  arteries,  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  accentuation  of  the  aortic 
second  sound  arc  signs  pathognomonic  of  arterio-sclerosis.  From  this  period 
of  establishment  the  course  of  the  disease  may  be  very  varied.  For  yeara 
the  patient  may  have  good  health,  and  he  in  a  condition  analogous  to  that 
of  a  person  with  a  well  compensated  valvular  lesion.  There  may  be  no  renal 
symptoms,  or  there  may  be  the  passage  of  a  larger  amount  of  urine  than 
normal,  with  transient  albuminuria,  and  now  and  then  hyaline  tube  casta. 
The  subsequent  history  is  extraordinarily  diverse,  depending  upon  the  vas- 
cular territory  in  which  the  sclerosis  is  most  advanced,  or  upon  the  accidents 
which  are  so  liable  to  happen,  and  the  symptoms  may  be  cardiac,  cerebral, 
renal,  etc. 

(a)  Cardiac. — The  involvement  of  the  coronary  arteries  may  lead  to  the 
various  symptoms  already  referred  to  under  that  section — thrombosis  with 
sudden  death,  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  heart,  aneurism  of  the  heart,  rap- 
ture, and  angina  pectoris.  Augina  pectoris  is  not  uncommon,  and  the  or- 
ganic variety  is  almost  always  associated  with  arterio-sclerosis.  A  second  im- 
portant group  of  cardiac  symptoms  results  from  the  dilatation  which  finally 
gets  the  better  of  the  hypertrophy.  The  patient  then  presents  all  the  symp- 
toms of  cardiac  insufficiency — dyspnoea,  scanty  urine,  and  very  often  serous 
effusions.  If  the  case  has  come  under  observation  for  the  first  time  the  clin- 
ical picture  is  that  of  chronic  valvular  disease,  and  the  existence  of  a  loud 
Mowing  murmur  at  the  apex  may  throw  the  practitioner  off  his  guard.  Many 
cases  terminate  in  this  way. 

(6)  The  cerebral  symptoms  of  arterio-sclerosis  are  varied  and  important, 
and  embrace  those  of  many  degenerative  diseases,  acute  and  chronic  (which 
follow  sclerosis  of  the  smaller  branches),  and  cerebral  hssmorrhago. 

Transient  hemiplegia,  monoplegia,  or  aphasia  may  occur  in  advanced  ar- 
terio-sclerosis.   The  attacks  are  very  characteristic,  often  brief,  lasting  twenty 
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four  hours  or  less.  Rpcovcry  may  be  perfect.  Recurrence  is  the  rule,  and  a 
patient  may  have  a  score  or  more  attacks  of  aphasia,  or  in  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  years  there  may  be  half  a  dozen  transient  hemiplegic  attacks  or  one 
or  two  monoplegias,  or  paraplegia  for  a  day  or  two.  Much  attention  has  of 
late  been  given  to  these  cases,  which  seem  best  explained  on  the  view  of  tran- 
sient spasm  as  originally  BUggostcd  by  Peabody.  Vertigo  occurs  frequently, 
and  may  be  either  simple,  or  is  associated  with  slow  pulse  and  syncopal  or 
epileptiform  attacks — the  Stokes-Adams  syndrome. 

(c)  Eenal  symptoms  supervene  in  a  large  number  of  the  cases.  A  aclero- 
818,  patchy  or  diifuse,  is  present  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  at  the  time  of 
autopsy,  and  the  condition  is  practically  that  of  contracted  kidney.  It  is 
seen  in  a  typical  manner  in  the  senile  form,  and  not  infrequently  develops 
early  in  life  as  a  direct  sequence  of  the  diffuse  variety.  It  is  often  difiQcult  to 
decide  clinically  (and  the  question  is  one  upon  which  good  observers  might 
not  agree  in  a  given  case)  whether  the  arterial  or  the  renal  disease  has  been 
primary. 

(d)  Abdominal  Arteriosflerosis. — It  is  believed  to  be  associated  particu- 
larly with  overeating  and  chronic  overtaxing  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
with  work.  The  condition  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  the  scleroais  of 
the  splanchnic  vessels  may  be  advanced  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  else- 
where. The  symptoms  are  indefinite,  sometimes  resembling  those  of  the 
ordinary  neurosis  with  marked  constipation,  features  that  are  by  no  means 
certainly  associated  with  sclerosis;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  more 
reason  to  connect  the  attacks  of  severe  abdominal  pain,  the  gastric  crises  of 
lead  and  of  tabes  with  spasm  of  the  vessels  in  this  condition.  There  are 
cases  of  angina  pectoris  with  abdominal  pain  which  may  be  due  to  angio- 
spasm  of  the  sclerotic  vessels. 

(e)  Among  other  events  in  arterio-sclerosis  may  be  mentioned  gangrene 
of  the  extremities,  due  either  directly  to  endarteritis  or  to  the  dislodgment 
of  thrombi.     Sudden  transient  paralysis  may  occur. 

(f)  Intermitlent  lameness  or  claudication,  the  dyabaaia  angio-eclerotics  of 
Erb,  the  crural  angina  of  Walton,  is  seen  most  frequently  in  connection  with 
arterio-Bclerosis.  In  the  horse,  in  which  the  intermittent  lameness  was  firet 
described  by  Boulcy,  verminous  aneurisms  are  present  in  the  iliac  arteries.  In 
man  Charcot  described  the  condition  in  1856  in  an  old  soldier  who  was  not 
able  to  walk  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  severe  cramps  in  the 
legs.  The  post  mortem  showed  a  traumatic  aneurism  of  one  iliac  artery.  The 
loss  of  function  and  the  pain  in  the  muscles  were  due  to  the  relative  ischemia. 
Erb  has  shown  that  intermittent  lameness  is  not  at  all  infrequent,  particular- 
ly among  private  patients,  only  Z  of  his  45  cases  not  coming  in  this  class.  Of 
127  cases  there  were  only  7  in  women.  Hebrews  seem  more  frequently  af- 
fected. Syphilis,  alcohol,  and  tobacco  are  common  factors.  Muscular  weak- 
ness after  exertion  or  complete  disability,  numbness,  tingling,  and  pareesthesia 
of  various  forms  are  the  common  symptoms.  Pulsation  may  be  absent  in  the 
dorsal  arteries  of  the  feet  and  the  vessels  are  sclerotic.  Vaso-motor  changes 
may  be  present,  and  in  the  dependent  position  the  feet  and  legs  become  deeply 
congested. 

Treatment. — In  the  late  stages  the  conditions  must  be  treated  as  they 
arise  in  connection  with  the  various  viscera.    In  the  early  stages,  before  aoy 
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local  Bymptome  are  manifest,  the  patient  should  be  enjoined  to  live  a  quiet, 
well  regulated  life,  avoiding  excesaee  in  food  and  drink.  It  is  usually  beet  to 
explain  frankly  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  so  gain  hie  intelligent  coopera- 
tion. Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  bowels  and  urine, 
and  the  secretion  of  the  skin  should  be  kept  active  by  daily  baths.  Alcohol 
in  all  forms  should  be  prohibited,  and  the  food  sliould  be  restricted  to  plain, 
wholesome  articles.  The  uee  of  mineral  waters  or  a  residence  every  year  at 
one  of  the  mineral  springs  is  usually  serviceable.  If  there  has  been  a  syph- 
ilitic history  the  persistent  uee  of  iodide  of  potasaium  is  indicated;  indeed, 
even  in  the  non-syphilitic  cases  it  seems  to  do  good.  It  is  best  given  in  small 
doses,  grains  v  to  3t  (0.3  to  0.6  gm.).  Whenever  the  blood  pressure  is  high 
nitroglycerin  or  the  sodium  nitrite  may  be  given  to  relieve  symptoms  rather 
than  with  any  hope  of  essentially  influencing  the  disease. 

In  cases  which  come  under  obaervation  for  the  first  time  with  dyspncea, 
slight  lividity,  and  signs  of  cardiac  insufficiency,  venesection  is  indicated.  In 
some  instances,  with  very  high  tension,  striking  relief  is  afforded  by  the 
abstraction  of  10  to  20  ounces  of  blood.  Cardiac  failure,  renal  symptoms, 
etc.,  require  the  usual  treatment. 

n.    ANEUEXSM 

Definition. — A  tumor  containing  fluid  or  solid  blood  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  cavity  of  the  heart,  the  surface  of  a  valve,  or  the  lumen  of  an 
artery. 

Eifltory. — Galen  knew  external  aneurism  well,  and  in  the  second  century 
A.  D.,  Antyllos  devised  his  operation  of  incising  and  emptying  the  sac  in- 
closed between  ligatures.  Internal  aneurism  was  recognized  by  Fernelius 
in  the  16th  century,  and  Vesalius  was  very  familiar  with  the  disease.  Am- 
broiee  Par^  suggested  the  relation  of  aneurism  to  syphilis,  which  was  insisted 
upon  in  the  great  monograph  of  Lanciai  in  ITii.  Morgagni  in  1761  de- 
scribed very  fully  the  symptoms  and  morbid  anatomy.  The  modem  views 
date  from  the  studies  of  Helmstedter  and  Koster,  who  showed  that  the  pri- 
mary change  was  in  the  media.  The  researches  of  Eppinger,  Tlioma,  and 
Welch  emphasized  the  importance  of  these  changes  in  tlie  media,  particularly 
as  brought  about  by  syphilis. 

Clauifl cation. — For  practical  purposes  the  following  classification  may  be 
adopted  T 

I.  Truk  anedri»m  (aneiirisma  verum  or  aneurisma  spontaneum),  in 
which  one  or  more  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel  form  the  wall  of  the  tumor: 
(a)  Dilatation-aneurism — (1)  Limited  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  vessel, 
fusiform,  cylindroid;  (2)  extending  over  a  whole  artery  and  its  branches — 
cirsoid  aneurism,  (b)  Circumscribed  saccular  aneurism,  which  is  the  com- 
mon form  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  (c)  Dissecting  aneurism,  with  splitting 
of  the  media,  and  occasionally  with  the  formation  of  a  new  tube  lined  with 
intimal  endothelium. 

II.  Fal8B  aneurism,  following  a  wound  or  the  rupture  of  an  artery,  or 
of  a  true  aneurism,  causing  a  diffuse,  or  circumscribed,  hematoma. 

III.  Abtbhio-venou8  ANEimisH,  either  with  direct  communication  be- 
tween an  artery  and  vein,  or  with  the  intervention  of  a  sac,  varicose  aneurism. 
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IV.  Speciai.  fobhs,  such  as  the  parasitic,  the  eroaiou,  the  traction,  the 
mycotic. 

Etiology. — pREDisposiNO  Causes. — Age. — Nearly  one  half  of  the  deaths 
in  England  and  Wales  from  aneurism  in  males  occur  between  the  ages  of 
30  and  45.  In  the  young  and  in  the  very  old  the  disease  is  rare,  but  it  may 
occur  at  any  age.     Congenital  aneurism  has  been  described. 

Sex. — 'Males  are  attacked  much  inore  frequently  than  females — in  a  ratio 
of  5  to  1. 

Race  and  Locality. — The  disease  is  more  common  in  Great  Britain  than 
on  the  Continent.  Among  about  19,000  post  mortems  at  Vienna  there  were 
230  cases  of  aneurism,  while  among  18,678  at  Guy's  Hospital  there  were  325 
cases.  It  is  more  common  in  the  negroes  of  the  Southern  States  of  America 
than  among  the  whites.  Of  345  admissions  for  aneurism  to  my  wards  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  133  were  in  colored  and  313  in  white  patients — a 
ratio  of  1  to  1.6,  while  the  ratio  of  whit«  to  colored  in  the  hospital  at  large 
was  5  to  1.  In  India  aneurism  is  raxe,  though  syphilis  and  arterial  disease 
are  common.  Possibly,  as  Rogers  suggests,  the  low  blood  pressure  in  the 
natives  may  have  something  to  do  with  this  comparative  immunity. 

Occupation, — Soldiers,  sailors,  draymen,  iron  and  steel  workers,  and  dock 
workers  are  particularly  prone.  In  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  are  peculiarly 
liable,  the  disease  appears  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of 
syphilis. 

Deterhininq  Causes, — These  are  three  in  number : 

I.  The  Acute  Infections. — In  the  specific  fevers  areas  of  degeneration  are 
common  in  the  aorta.  Fortunately  in  most  instances  they  are  confined  to 
the  intima,  but  occasionally,  as  Thayer  has  pointed  out  in  typhoid  fevor, 
the  changes  may  be  in  the  media.  The  infection  with  which  aneurism  is 
especially  connected  is  syphilis — a  fact  recognized  in  the  eighteenth  century 
by  Ijancisi  and  by  Morgagui,  and  dwelt  u])on  specially  in  1876  by  Francis 
H.  Welch,  of  the  Britidi  Army.  All  recent  figures  show  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  syphilis  in  the  subjects  of  aneurism — as  high  as  80  or  85  per  cent. ; 
and  nowadays  it  is  rare  not  to  find  a  positive  WaBsermann  reaction  in  an 
aneurismal  patient  under  fifty.  The  lesion,  a  meeaortitis,  has  been  described 
under  arterio-sclerosis. 

Other  infections  play  a  very  minor  role  in  the  disease.  With  rheumatic 
fever,  pneumonia,  and  septicaemia,  the  mycotic  aneurism  may  be  associated. 

The  various  toxic  factors  which  favor  arterial  degeneration,  such  as  al- 
cohol, lead,  tobacco,  and  the  chronic  endogenous  toxaemias,  as  gout  and 
Bright's  disease,  are  rare  determining  causes. 

II.  The  second  determining  factor  is  strain,  particularly  the  internal 
strain  associated  with  sudden  and  violent  muscular  effort.  The  media  is 
the  protecting  coat  of  the  artery,  and  during  a  violent  effort,  as  in  lifting  or 
jumping,  laceration  or  splitting  of  the  intima  may  occur  over  a  weak  spot. 
If  small  this  leads  to  a  local  bulging  of  the  media  and  the  gradual  produc- 
tion of  a  sac,  or  the  tear  of  the  intima  may  heal  completely,  or  a  dissecting 
aneurism  may  form.  In  other  instances  a  widespread  mesaortitis  leads  to  a 
gradual,  diffuse  distention  of  the  artery.  This  type  of  aneurism,  frequently 
seen  in  the  aged,  may  follow  ordinary  chronic  atheroma. 

ni.  Occasional   t^nitses. — (o)    Embolism:     The   emboli  may  cousist   of 
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vcjretatioDB  or  calcified  fragments  from  the  valvfs.  This  form  of  aneuriBni, 
often  multiple,  is  met  with  in  infective  endocarditis,  aB  in  the  remarkable 
ease  which  was  described  by  me  in  1888,  In  infective  endocarditis  the 
emboli  probably  pasB  to  the  vasa  vasnrum,  causing  mesaortitis  with  weaken- 
ing of  the  wall;  but  in  the  smaller  veesolB  the  aneurisms  are  caused  by  the 
direct  lodgment  of  the  emboli  which  infect  and  weaken  the  wall.  (6)  Exter- 
nal Injury:  A  blow  on  the  chest,  a  Budden  fall,  or  the  jar  of  an  accident 
may  cause  a  rupture  of  the  iutima  over  a  weak  spot  in  the  aorta,  with  the 
production  of  a  dissecting  or  sacculated  aneurism,  (c)  Esternal  Erosion: 
A  tuberculous  focus  may  involve  the  wall  of  the  aorta;  or  a  bullet  lodged 
near  the  wall  of  an  artery  may  weaken  it  and  be  followed  by  aneurism,  (d) 
In  the  horse  there  is  a  parasitic  aneurism  common  in  the  mesenteric  vessels, 
due  to  growth  in  them  of  the  Strongylvs  armaim.  (e)  Thoma  has  described 
a  "traction"  aneurism  at  the  concavity  of  the  arch  at  the  point  of  insertion 
of  the  ductus  Botalli. 

Korbid  Anatomy  and  Patholo^. — Numbee. — Usually  there  is  one  aneu- 
rism, but  three  or  four  or  even  a  dozen  may  be  present.  Multiple  cup- 
shaped  tumors  in  the  aorta  are  always  syphilitic.  The  mycotic  are  usually 
multiple,  and  in  the  peripheral  vessels  there  may  be  a  dozen  or  more. 

Form. — There  are  two  great  types — one  in  which  the  lumen  of  the  ves- 
sel is  dilated,  and  the  other  in  which  a  limited  section  of  the  wall  gives  way 
with  the  formation  of  a  sac.  Typical  cylindrical  and  spindle  shaped  aneurisms 
are  seen  in  the  aorta  and  in  the  vessels  of  the  second  and  third  dimensions. 
The  sacculated  form  is  the  more  common.  They  are  either  flat,  saucer-Bhaped, 
or  cup-Bhapcd,  or  sometimes  beyond  &  very  narrow  orifice  is  a  cylindrical  tu- 
mor of  variable  size,  from  a  pin's  head  in  the  smaller  vessels,  as  in  the  brain, 
to  a  huge  sac  which  may  fill  one  half  of  the  chest. 

Vessels  Affected, — Of  a  series  of  551  cases  studied  by  Crisp,  the  tho- 
racic aorta  was  involved  in  175,  the  abdominal  aorta  in  59,  the  femoral-iliac 
in  66,  the  popliteal  in  137,  the  innominate  in  20,  the  carotids  in  25,  sub- 
clavians  in  23,  axillary  in  18.  The  other  smaller  vessels  are  rarely  attacked. 
Of  late  years  aneurism  of  the  external  vessels  appears  to  have  become  much 
less  frequent. 

ANEUEISM    OP    THE    THORACIC    AOETA 

L  DilAtfttion  Aneurism. — New  interest  has  been  attached  to  this  form 
since  the  introduction  of  the  X-rays  in  diagnosis.  Formerly  it  was  very  often 
overlooked.  The  shape  may  be  a  single  fusiform,  or  tent-shaped,  or  there 
may  be  mnltiple  spindles.  The  condition  was  accurately  noted  by  Hodgson, 
who  called  it  "a  preternatural  permanent  enlargement  of  the  cavity  of  an 
artery,"  and  distinguished  it  clearly  from  ordinary  aneurism.  It  is  very 
often  associated  with  iuBufliciency  of  the  aortic  valves — a  combination  to 
which  the  French  gave  the  name  "Maladie  dc  Hodgson."  It  is  more  com- 
mon in  elderly  people,  and  may  follow  diffuse  arterio-sclerosis  from  any 
cause.  In  syphilitic  subjects  it  may  be  limited  to  the  ascending  portion  of 
the  arch,  or  may  involve  the  entire  arch. 

Symptoms. — The  cases  are  often  latent,  met  with  accidentally  in  medico- 
legal work,  and  the  dilatation  may  reach  an  extreme  grade  without  any  symp- 
toms.    In  other  cases,  particularly  in  the  syphilitic  aortitis  in  men,  angina 
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pectoris  is  an  early  Bymptom,  and  dilatation  may  be  present  in  the  Eenile 
form.  In  a  third  group  the  features  are  those  of  organic  disease  of  the 
heart,  usually  of  aortic  inBufficiency,  Of  60  eases  analyzed  by  T,  MeCrae 
there  were  18  patients  under  40;  the  majority  of  the  eases  were  in  elderly 
persons.  Pressure  effects  are  not  uncommon;  the  trachea  may  be  Battened 
and  the  a?6ophagus  compressed.     Erosion  of  the  bones  is  rare. 

The  PHYSICAL  SIGNS  are  often  characteristic.  Visible  pulsation  in  the 
episterna!  notch  is  usually  present,  and  it  may  even  extend  to  the  right  etcrno- 
clavicular  articulation.  Pulsation  may  sometimes  be  scon  in  the  first  and 
second  right  interspaces.  In  about  one  half  of  the  cases  a  diffuse  pulsation 
over  the  manubrium  is  present,  but  in  old  persons  with  rigid  cheet  walls 
there  may  he  extreme  dilatation  without  any  visible  impulse.  A  rough  thrill 
is  not  infrequently  present,  or  a  diastolic  thrill  when  the  valves  are  insuffi- 
cient.    A  sharp  diastolic  shock  may  be  felt. 

Dulness  over  the  manubrium  is  the  most  constant  single  sign.  The  sec- 
ond sound  may  be  of  a  clanging,  metallic,  or  even  amphoric  quality.  When 
a  diastolic  murmur  is  present  it  may  be  heard  loudly  over  the  manubrium 
and  perhaps  transmitted  into  the  vessels  of  the  neck.  The  blood  pressure  is 
often  low — below  140  mm.  in  35  of  40  cases  studied  by  McCrae.  Examina- 
tion with  the  X-rays  in  skilled  hands  is  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  diag- 
nosis, as  the  dilated  aorta  casts  a  very  definite  shadow  much  larger  than  the 
normal  aorta,  and  showing  very  little  difference  in  extent  during  systole  and 
diastole. 

II.  Bisieoting  Anenrism.  — The  majority  of  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  begin 
with  a  split  or  crack  of  the  intima  over  a  spot  of  syphilitic  mcsaortitis.  Once 
this  split  has  started  the  aorta  may  rupture  in  all  its  coats,  or  an  aneurism 
may  form  at  the  site,  or  the  fracture  of  the  intima,  though  large  and  often 
circumferential,  may  heal;  or  the  blood  may  extend  tietween  the  coats,  sep- 
arating them  for  many  inches,  or  in  the  entire  extent,  forming  a  dissecting 
aneurism;  and,  lastly,  such  a  dissecting  aneurism  may  heal  perfectly. 

EuPTURB  OF  THE  AORTA  is  not  very  infrequent,  as  medico-legal  work  in- 
dicates. Usually  there  is  agonizing  pain  with  features  of  shock,  and  death 
may  take  place  instantly;  but  in  fully  half  of  the  cases  there  are  two  very 
ebaractcristic  stages,  the  first  corrcsiionding  to  the  rupture  of  the  inner 
coats,  the  second  eight  to  ten  hours,  or  as  long  as  fifteen  or  sixteen  days  later, 
to  fatal  rupture  of  the  external  layer. 

Dissecting  aneurism  is  not  very  common.  Tliere  were  only  two  cases  in 
16  years  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hosiiital.  whore  aneurism  may  be  said  to  be 
exceptionally  frequent.  The  primary  split  is  most  frequently  in^  the  arch, 
not  far  above  the  valves,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  transverse,  or  vertical,  clean 
cut  incision,  as  if  made  with  a  razor.  The  extent  of  the  separation  of  the 
coats  is  variable.  If  the  adventitia  is  reached,  rupture  is  certain  to  take 
place,  as  only  the  structures  of  the  middle  coat  can  resist  for  any  time  the 
pressure  of  the  Wood.  The  blood  may  pass  for  three  or  four  or  more  Jachea, 
separating  the  media,  and  then  burst  internally  or  externally.  In  othtT 
cases  the  dissection  reaches  from  the  ascending  arch  to  the  bifurcation  of  the 
aorta,  even  passing  down  the  iliac  and  femorals  into  the  smaller  vessels  of 
the  leg.  The  splitting  of  the  coats  may,  indeed,  as  in  a  case  described  by 
Eokitansky,  reach  to  all  the  Bubdivisions  of  the  aorta.     The  symptoms  are 
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those  spoken  of  noder  rapture;  but  a  very  remarkable  conditioo  may  follow, 
leading  to : 

Healed  Dissectinq  Aneurism. — The  earlier  observers  of  this  remark- 
nlile  condition  regarded  it  as  an  anatomical  anomaly  of  a  double  aorta.  Ailaini 
lias  collected  31)  cases,  in  a  majority  of  which  there  was  no  advanced  disease 
of  the  aorta  itself.  The  outer  tube  formed  by  the  dissecting  aneurism  may 
extend  the  entire  length  of  the  aorta,  occujjying  the  full  extent  of  the  circum- 
ference. The  most  extraordinary  feature  is  that  the  outer  tube  may  present 
a  perfectly  smooth  and  natural  appearance,  and  be  lined  with  a  new  intima. 
The  condition  may  last  for  many  years. 

m.  Saccnlated  Aneurism  of  the  Aorta:  Auenrism  of  the  Arch. — For 
purpoai*  of  discussion  this  part  of  the  vessel  may  be  divided  into  the  sinuses  of 
Valsalva,  ascending,  transverse,  and  descending  portions. 

(a)  Anei'iusm  of  thb  bintises  op  Valsalva,  a  common  and  important 
variety,  is  met  with  most  frequently  in  young  syphilitic  subjects.  There  may 
be  pouching  of  one  or  of  all  three  sinuses;  the  aortic  ring  is  apt  to  be  involved 
and  one  or  more  of  the  valves  rendered  incompetent.  The  special  features 
may  be  thus  summarized:  (1)  It  is  often  latent,  causing  sudden  death  by 
perforation  into  the  [wricardium.  (2)  It  is  a  medico-legal  aneurism  met 
with  most  frequently  in  coroner's  cases.  (3)  Angina  pectoris  is  not  un- 
common and  may  be  the  only  symptom.  (4)  Aortic  insufficiency  is  often 
associated  with  it.  (5)  In  a  majority  of  all  cases  syphilitic  mesaortitis  is 
present 

(b)  Aheikism  of  thb  Ascendihq  Arch. — Along  the  convex  border 
ani-iirism  frecjuently  arises  and  may  grow  to  a  large  size,  either  passing  out 
into  the  right  pleura  or  forward,  pointing  at:  the  second  or  third  interspace, 
eroding  the  ribs  and  sternum,  and  producing  large  external  tumors.  In  this 
pituation  the  sac  may  compress  the  superior  vena  cava,  causing  engorge- 
ment of  the  vessels  of  the  head  and  arm ;  sometimes  it  compresses  only  the 
su1)clavian  vein,  and  causes  enlargement  and  ceilema  of  the  right  arm.  Per- 
foration may  take  place  into  the  superior  vena  cava,  of  which  accident  Pepper 
.■tnd  Griffith  have  collected  29  cases.  In  rare  instances,  when  the  aneurism 
.■ijiringa  from  the  concave  side  of  the  vessels,  the  tumor  may  appear  to  the 
left  of  the  sternum.  I^rgo  aneurisms  in  this  situation  may  cause  much 
ilii^Iocation  of  the  heart,  pushing  it  down  and  to  the  left,  and  sometimee  com- 
pressing the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  causing  swelling  of  the  feet  and  ascites. 
The  right  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  is  often  compressed.  The  innominate 
artery  is  rarely  involved.  Death  commonly  follows  from  rupture  into  the 
[•ericardium,  the  pleura,  or  into  the  superior  cava;  less  commonly  from  rup- 
ture externally,  sometimes  from  syncope. 

((■)  ANKUitifiM  OF  THE  'PnANSVEHHE  Abch. — The  direction  of  growth  is 
most  commonly  backward,  but  the  sac  may  grow  forward,  erode  the  sternum, 
and  form  a  large  tumor.  The  sac  presents  in  the  middle  line  and  to  the 
right  of  the  sternum  much  more  often  than  to  the  left,  which  occurred  in 
only  4  of  35  aneurisms  in  this  situation  (0.  A.  Browne).  Even  when  small 
and  producing  no  external  tumor  it  may  cause  marked  pressure  signs  in  its 
growth  backward  toward  the  spine,  involving  the  trachea  and  the  ceeophagus, 
and  giving  rise  to  cough,  which  is  often  of  a  paroxysmal  character,  and 
dysphagia.    The  left  recurrent  laryngeal  is  often  involved  in  its  course  round 
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the  arch.  A  small  aneurism  from  the  lower  or  pwterior  wall  of  the  arch  may 
compress  a  bronchus,  inducing  bronehorrhcea,  gradual  bronchicctasie,  and 
suppuration  in  the  lung — a  process  which  by  no  means  infrequently  causes 
death  in  aneurism,  and  a  condition  which  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital 
we  were  in  the  habit  of  terming  aneurismal  phthisis.  Occasionally  enormous 
aneurisms  arise  in  this  situation,  and  grow  into  both  pleurse,  extending  be- 
tween the  manubrium  and  the  vertebne;  they  may  persist  for  years.  The 
sac  may  be  evident  at  the  sternal  notch.  The  innominate  artery,  less  com- 
monly the  left  carotid  and  subclavian,  may  be  involved  in  the  sac,  and  the 
radial  or  carotid  pulse  may  be  absent  or  retarded.  Pressure  on  the  sym- 
pathetic may  at  first  cause  dilatation  and  subsequently  contraction  of  the 
pupil.    Sometimes  the  thoracic  duct  is  compressed. 

The  ascending  and  transverse  portions  of  the  arch  are  not  infrequently 
involved  together,  usually  without  the  branches;  the  tumor  grows  upward, 
or  upward  and  to  the  right. 

(d)  Aneurism  of  the  Descending  Portion  of  the  Arch. — It  is  not 
infrequently  the  traction  aneurism  of  Thoma.  The  sac  projecta  to  the  left 
and  backward,  and  often  erodes  the  vertebrae  from  the  third  to  the  sixth 
dorsal,  causing  great  pain  and  sometimes  compression  of  the  spinal  cord. 
Dysphagia  is  common.  Pressure  on  a  bronchus  may  induce  bronchiectasis, 
with  retention  of  secretions,  and  fever.  A  tumor  may  appear  externally  in 
the  region  of  the  scapula,  and  here  attain  an  enormous  size.  Death  not  in- 
frequently occurs  from  rupture  into  the. pleura,  or  the  sac  may  grow  into 
the  lung  and  cause  hEemoptysis. 

(e)  Aneurism  of  the  Descending  Thoracic  Aorta. — This  is  the  least 
common  situation  of  aortic  aneurism.  The  larger  number  occur  close  to 
the  diaphragm,  the  sac  lying  upon  or  to  the  left  of  the  bodies  of  the  lower 
dorsal  vertebne,  which  are  often  eroded.  It  is  frequently  latent,  in  3  of  14 
cases  reported  by  me,  and  is  often  overlooked ;  pulmonary  and  pleural  symp- 
toms are  common.  Pain  in  the  back  is  severe;  dysphagia  is  not  infrequent. 
The  sac  may  reach  an  enormous  size  and  form  a  subcutaneoua  tumor  in  the 
left  back. 

Phyncal  Sif^a. — Inspection. — A  good  light  is  essential;  cases  are  often 
overlooked  owing  to  a  hasty  inspection.  The  face  is  often  suffused,  the  con- 
junctivte  injected,  and  veins  of  the  chest  and  of  one  arm  engorged.  One 
pupil  may  he  enlarged.  In  many  instances  inspection  is  negative.  On  either 
side  of  the  sternum  there  may  be  abnormal  pulsation,  due  to  dislocation  of 
the  heart,  to  deformity  of  the  thorax,  or  to  retraction  of  the  lung.  Three 
sorts  of  pulsation  may  be  seen  in  the  chest:  (1)  A  general  shock,  such  as  is 
seen  in  the  violent  throbbing  of  the  heart  or  of  an  aneurism.  In  anfemia,  in 
neurasthenia,  and  in  great  hypertrophy  this  widespread  shock  may  suggest 
aneurism.  (2)  A  diffuse  impulse  localized  in  a  certain  part  of  the  chest, 
which  may  be  caused  by  a  deep-seated  aneurism  but  which  is  met  with  also 
in  tumors,  in  pulsating  pleurisy,  and  in  a  few  cases  without  evident  cause 
(see  "Modern  Medicine,"  Vol.  IV,  p,  474).  (3)  The  punctate,  heaving  true 
aneurismal  impulse  which  when  of  any  extent  is  visibly  expansile.  It  is  seen 
most  frequently  above  the  level  of  the  third  rib  to  the  right  of  the  sternum, 
in  the  second  left  interspace,  over  the  manubrium,  and  behind  in  the  left 
irterscapular  region.     When  the  innominate  ia  involved  the  throbbing  may 
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be  Been  at  the  right  stern o-elavi cm lar  joint  and  above  it.  An  external  tumor 
18  present  in  many  cases,  projecting  either  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
sternum  or  to  the  right,  sometimes  involving  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages 
on  both  sides,  forming  a  swelling  the  size  of  a  cocoanut  or  even  larger.  The 
skin  is  thin,  often  blood  stained,  or  it  may  have  ruptured,  exposing  the  lam- 
inte  of  the  sac.  The  apex  beat  may  be  much  dislocated,  particularly  when 
the  sac  is  large.  It  is  more  commonly  a  dislocation  from  pressure  than  from 
enlargement  of  the  heart  itself. 

Palpation. — The  area  and  degree  of  pulsation  are  beat  determined  by 
palpation.  When  the  aneurism  is  deep  seated  and  not  apparent  externally, 
the  bimanual  method  should  be  used,  one  hand  upon  the  spine  and  the  other 
on  the  sternum.  There  may  be  only  a  diffuse  impulse.  When  the  sac  has 
perforated  the  chest  wall  the  impulse  is,  as  a  rule,  forcible,  slow,  heaving, 
and  e^tpansile,  and  has  the  same  qualities  as  a  forcible  apex  heat.  The  re- 
sistance may  he  very  great  if  there  are  thick  laminte  beneath  the  skin;  more 
rarely  the  sac  is  soft  and  fluctuating.  The  hand  upon  the  sac,  or  on  the 
region  in  which  it  is  in  contact  with  the  chest  wall,  may  feel  a  diastolic 
shock,  often  of  great  intensity,  which  forms  one  of  the  valuable  physical  signs 
of  aneurism.  A  systolic  thrill  is  sometimes  present,  not  so  often  in  saccular 
aneurisms  as  in  the  dilatation  of  the  arch.  The  pnlsation  may  sometimes  be 
felt  In  the  suprasternal  notch. 

Percussion. — The  small  and  deep  seated  aneurisms  are  in  this  respect 
negative.  In  the  larger  tumors,  as  soon  as  the  sac  reaches  the  chest  wall, 
there  is  produced  an  area  of  abnormal  dulncss,  the  position  of  which  depends 
upon  the  part  of  the  aorta  affected.  Aneurisms  of  the  ascending  arch  grow 
forward  and  to  the  right,  producing  dulness  on  one  side  of  the  manubrium; 
those  from  the  transverse  arch  produce  dulness  in  the  middle  line,  extending 
toward  the  left  of  the  sternum,  while  aneurisms  of  the  descending  portion 
most  commonly  produce  dulness  in  the  left  interscapular  and  scapular  regions. 
The  percussion  note  is  flat  and  gives  a  feeling  of  increased  resistance. 

Ai'scuLTATioN. — Adventitious  sounds  are  not  always  to  be  heard.  Even 
in  a  large  sac  there  may  be  no  murmur.  Much  depends  upon  the  thick- 
ness of  the  laminte  of  fibrin.  An  important  sign,  particularly  if  heard  over 
a  dull  region,  is  a  ringing,  accentuated  second  sound,  a  phenomenon  rarely 
missed  in  large  aneurisms  of  the  aortic  arch.  A  systolic  murmur  may  he 
present;  sometimes  a  double  murmur,  in  which  case  the  diastolic  hniit  is  usu- 
ally due  to  associated  aortic  insufficiency.  The  systolic  murmur  alone  is  of 
little  moment  in  the  diagnosis  of  an  aneurismal  sac.  A  continuous  humming 
top  murmur  with  systolic  intensification  is  heard  when  the  aneurism  com- 
municates with  the  vena  cava  or  the  pulmonary  artery.  With  the  single 
stethoscope  the  shock  of  the  impulse  with  the  first  sound  is  sometimes  very 
marked. 

Among  OTHER  physical  siqns  of  importance  are  retardation  of  the  pulse 
in  the  arteries  beyond  the  aneurism,  or  in  those  involved  in  the  sac.  There 
may,  for  instance,  be  a  marked  difference  between  the  right  and  left  radial, 
both  in  volume  and  time.  The  Wood  pressure  on  the  two  sides  may  be  un- 
equal, A  physical  sign  of  large  thoracic  aneurism,  which  I  have  not  seen 
referred  to,  is  obliteration  of  the  pulse  in  the  abdominal  aorta  and  its  branch- 
es,    ily  attention  was  called  to  this  in  a  patient  who  was  stated  to  have 
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aortic  iiiwufTieiency.  There  was  a  well-marked  diastolic  inurmiir,  but  in  the 
fetiiorals  and  in  tlie  aorta  I  was  surprised  to  find  no  trace  of  pulsation,  and 
not  the  slightest  throbbing  in  the  abdominal  aorta  or  in  the  peripheral  ar- 
teries of  the  leg.  The  circulation  was,  however,  unimpaired  in  them  and  there 
was  no  dilatation  of  the  veins.  Attracted  by  this,  I  then  made  a  careful 
c\amination  of  the  paticEl's  back,  when  the  circumstance  was  discovered, 
which  neither  the  patient  himself  nor  any  of  his  physicians  had  noticed,  that 
he  had  a  very  large  area  of  pulsation  in  the  left  scapular  region.  The  sac 
probably  was  large  enough  to  act  as  a  reservoir  annihilating  the  ventricular 
systole,  and  converting  the  intermittent  into  a  continuous  stream. 

A  remarkable  condition  suggestive  of  pneumothorax  may  lie  caused  by 
compression  of  one  bronchus  by  the  sac  (Newton  Pitt).  The  air  is  inspired 
beyond  the  obstruction,  but  has  difficulty  in  getting  out,  so  that  the  lung  is 
gradually  distended,  causing  enlargement  of  the  side  with  a  hyperresonant 
note  on  percussion,  and  on  auscultation  absence  of  breath  sounds.  The  X-ray 
picture  may  alone  decide  the  diagnosis. 

The  tracheal  tugging,  a  valuable  sign  in  deep-seated  aneurisms,  was  de- 
scribed by  Surgeon-Major  Oliver,  and  was  specially  studied  by  my  enileaguea 
Ross  and  Macl)onnoll  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  Oliver  gives  the 
following  directions:  "Place  the  patient  in  the  erect  position,  and  direct  him 
to  close  his  mouth  and  elevate  his  chin  to  almost  the  full  extent;  then  grasp 
the  cricoid  cartilage  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  use  steady  and  gentle 
upward  pressure  on  it,  when,  if  dilatation  or  aneurism  exists,  the  pulsation 
of  the  aorta  will  be  distinctly  felt  transmitted  through  the  trachea  to  the 
hand."  The  tug  is  sometimes  felt  more  easily  if  the  chin  is  held  down.  This 
is  a  sign  of  great  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  deep-seated  aneurisms,  though 
it  may  occasionally  be  felt  in  tumors  and  in  the  extreme  djTjamic  dilatation 
of  aortic  insufficiency.  It  may  be  visible  in  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The 
trachea  may  be  pushed  to  one  side. 

Occasionally  a  systolic  murmur  may  be  heard  in  the  trachea,  as  pointed 
out  by  David  Drummond,  or  even  at  the  patient's  mouth,  when  opened.  This 
is  either  the  sound  conveyed  from  the  sac,  or  is  produced  by  the  air  as  it  is 
driven  out  of  the  wind  pipe  during  the  systole.  Feeble  respiration  in  one 
lung  is  a  common  efTect  of  pressure. 

Symptonu. — Broadbcnt  made  the  useful  division  of  aneurisms  of  symp- 
toms and  aneurisms  of  physical  signs;  the  former  Is  more  commonly  seen 
when  the  transverse  arch  is  involved,  the  latter  when  the  ascending  portion. 
There  may  be  no  symptoms.  A  man  may  present  a  tumor  which  has  erodnl 
the  cheat  wall  without  pain  or  any  discomfort.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
physical  sign  may  be  present  without  a  single  symptom. 

An  important  but  variable  feature  in  thoracic  aneurism  is  pain,  which  is 
particularly  marked  in  deep  seated  tumors.  It  is  usually  paroxysmal,  sharp, 
and  lancinating,  often  very  severe  when  the  tumor  is  eroding  the  vertebrae,  or 
perforating  the  chest  wall.  In  the  latter  case  after  perforation  the  pain  may 
cease.  Anginal  attacks  are  not  uncommon,  particularly  in  aneurisms  at  the 
root  of  the  aorta.  Frequently  the  pain  radiates  down  the  left  arm  or  up  the 
neck,  sometimes  along  the  upper  intereostal  nerves.  Superficial  tenderness 
may  be  felt  in  the  skin  over  the  heart  or  over  the  left  sternomaatoid  muscle. 
Cough  results  either  from  the  direct  pressure  on  the  trachea,  or  is  aeaociated 
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with  bronchitis.  The  expectoration  in  these  instances  is  abundant,  thin,  and 
watery;  subsequently  it  becomeB  thick  and  turbid.  Paroxyamai  cough  of  a 
peculiar  brazen,  ringing  character  is  a  chamcteristic  flymptom  in  some  cases, 
particularly  when  there  is  pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves,  or  the 
cough  may  have  a  peculiar  wheezy  quality — the  "goose  cough," 

Dyspnuea,  which  is  common  in  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  transverse  por- 
tion, is  not  necessarily  associated  with  pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerves,  but  may  be  due  directly  to  compression  of  the  trachea  or  the  left 
bronchus.  It  may  occur  with  marked  stridor.  Loss  of  voice  and  hoarseness 
are  consequences  of  pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  usually  the  left, 
inducing  either  a  spasm  in  the  muscles  of  the  left  vocal  cord  or  paralysis. 

Paralysis  of  an  abductor  on  one  side  may  be  present  without  any  symp- 
toms. It  is  more  particularly,  as  Remon  states,  when  the  paralytic  contrac- 
tures supervene  that  the  attention  is  called  to  laryngeal  symptoms, 

Jf(Fmorrhage  in  thoracic  aneurism  may  come  from  (a)  the  soft  granula- 
tions  in  the  trachea  at  the  point  of  compression,  in  which  case  the  sputum  is 
blood  tinged,  but  large  quantities  of  blood  are  not  lost;  (6)  from  rupture 
of  the  sac  into  the  trachea  or  a  bronchus;  (c)  from  perforation  into  the  lung 
or  erosion  of  the  lung  tissue.  The  bleeding  may  be  profuse,  rapidly  proving 
fatal,  and  is  a  common  cause  of  death.  It  may  persist  for  weeks  or  months, 
in  which  ease  it  is  simply  hsemorrhagic  weeping  through  the  sac,  which  is 
e.xjjosed  in  the  trachea.  In  some  instances,  even  after  a  very  profuse  hiemor- 
rhage,  the  patient  recovers  and  may  live  for  years.  A  man  with  well-marked 
thoracic  aneurism,  whom  I  showed  to  my  class  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  who  had  had  several  brisk  haemorrhages,  died  four  years  after, 
having  in  the  meantime  enjoyed  average  health.  Death  from  htemorrhage  is 
relatively  more  common  in  aneurism  of  the  third  portion  of  the  arch  and  of 
the  descending  aorta. 

Difficulty  of  swallowing  is  a  comparatively  rare  symptom,  and  may  be 
due  either  to  spasm  or  to  direct  compression.  The  sound  should  never  he 
passed  in  these  cases,  as  the  cesophagus  may  be  almost  eroded  and  perforation 
of  the  sac  has  taken  place. 

Heart  Symptoms. — Pain  has  been  referred  to;  it  is  often  anginal  in  char- 
acter, and  is  most  common  when  the  root  of  the  aorta  is  involved.  The  heart 
is  hyjwrtrophied  in  less  than  one  half  the  cases.  The  aortic  valves  are 
tcnietimes  incompetent,  either  from  disease  of  the  segments  or  from  rtretch- 
ing  of  the  aortic  ring. 

Among  other  signs  and  symptoms,  venous  compression,  which  has  already 
been  mentioned,  may  involve  one  subclavian  or  the  superior  vena  cava.  A 
curious  phenomenon  in  intrathoracic  aneurism  is  the  clubbing  of  the  fingers 
and  incurving  of  the  nails  of  one  hand,  of  which  two  examples  have  been 
under  my  care,  both  without  any  special  distention  or  signs  of  venous  en- 
gorgement. Tumors  of  the  arch  may  involve  the  pulmonary  artery,  pro- 
ducing compression,  or  in  some  instances  adhesion  of  the  pulmonary  seg- 
ments and  insufficiency  of  the  valve;  or  the  sac  may  rupture  into  the  artery, 
an  accident  which  happened  in  two  of  my  cases,  producing  instantaneous 
death. 

Fvpil  Symptomt. — ^These  may  be  due  to,  first,  pressure  on  the  B>Tnpa- 
thetic,  which  may  cause  dilatation  of  one  pupil  when  the  cord  ia  irritated 
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contraction  when  the  nerve  is  paralyzed,  Flnahing  of  the  side  of  the  fno  ■ 
and  ear,  increased  temperature,  and  Bweating  may  be  present.  Secondly,  n» 
Ainley  Walker  and  Wall  have  shown,  the  anisocoria  ie  moat  frequently  due  to 
vascular  conditions— with  low  blood  preBsure  in  one  carotid  the  pupil  on  that 
side  IB  dilated,  with  high  pressure  contracted,  and  in  26  cases  of  aneuriam 
they  found  a  relation  between  the  state  of  the*  pupil  and  the  arteries  on  tho 
same  side.  Thirdly,  in  a  few  cases  the  aniaocoria  is  &  parasyphilitic  mani- 
festation associated  with  the  Argyll-RobertBon  phenomenon  and  absent  knee- 
jerks — the  Babinski  syndrome. 

An  X-ray  ej^araination  should  be  made  in  all  doubtful  cases.  The  fluoro- 
scope  gives  an  accurate  picture  of  the  situation,  the  size,  and  the  relation  to 
the  heart.  Even  a  small  sac  may  be  seen.  In  several  cases  I  have  known  the 
diagnosis  to  rest  upon  it  alone  in  cases  in  which  scarcely  a  physical  sign  was 
present.  Sailer  and  Pfahler  have  shown  that  a  condition  of  tortuosity  of  the 
aorta,  due  to  arterio-sclcrosis,  may  exist,  suggesting  very  strongly  the  pris- 
ence  of  aneurism,  particularly  on  examination  with  the  iluoroscope. 

The  clinical  picture  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  is  extremely  varied.  Many 
cases  present  characteristic  symptoms  and  no  physical  signs,  while  others 
have  well-marked  physical  signs  and  no  symptoms. 

Diaguoiis. — Aneurism  of  the  aorta  may  be  confounded  with:  (a)  Th« 
violent  throbbing  impulse  of  the  arch  in  aortic  insufhciency.  I  have  already 
referred  to  a  case  of  this  kind  in  which  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism  was  made 
by  several  good  observers. 

(b)  Simple  Dynamic  PvlMtion. — This  is  common  in  the  abdominal  aorta, 
but  is  rare  in  the  arch.  A  case  which  came  under  the  care  of  William  Mur- 
ray and  Bramwell  presented,  without  any  pain  or  pressure  symptoms,  pulsa- 
tion and  dulness  over  the  aorta.  The  condition  gradually  disappeared  and 
was  thought  to  be  neurotic. 

(c)  Dislocation  of  the  heart  in  curvature  of  the  spine  may  cause  great 
displacement  of  the  aorta,  so  that  it  has  been  known  to  pulsate  forcibly  to 
the  right  of  the  sternum. 

(rf)  Solid  Tvmors. — When  the  tumor  projects  externally  and  pulsates  the 
dithculty  may  be  considerable.  In  tumor  the  heaving,  expansUe  pulsation  is 
absent,  and  there  ia  not  that  sense  of  force  and  power  which  is  so  striking 
in  the  throbbing  of  a  perforating  aneurism.  There  is  not  to  be  felt,  as  in 
aortic  aneurism,  the  shock  of  the  heart  sounds,  particularly  the  diastolic 
shock.  Auscultatory  sounds  are  less  definite,  as  large  aneurisms  may  occur 
without  murmurs ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  murmurs  may  be  heard  over  tu- 
mors. The  greatest  difficulty  is  in  the  deep  seated  thoracic  tumors,  and  here 
the  diagnosis  may  be  impossible.  The  physical  signs  may  he  indefinite.  The 
ringing  aortic  second  sound  is  of  great  importance  and  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
heard  over  tnmor.  Tracheal  tugging  is  here  a  valuable  sign.  Pressure  phe- 
nomena are  less  common  in  tumor,  whereas  pain  is  more  frequent  The 
general  appearance  of  the  patient  in  aneurism  is  much  better  than  in  tumor, 
in  which  there  may  be  cachexia  and  enlargement  of  the  glands  in  the  axilla 
or  in  the  neck.  Healthy,  strong  males  who  have  worked  hard  and  have  had 
syphilis  are  the  most  common  subjects  of  aneurism.  Occasionally  cancer  of 
the  <esophagus  may  simulate  aneurism,  producing  pressure  on  the  left 
bronchna. 
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(e)  Pulsating  Pleuruy. — In  cases  of  empyema  necessiiatis,  if  tiie  pro- 
jecting tumor  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  heart  and  ptilsatee,  the  condi- 
tion may  readily  be  mistaken  for  aneurism.  The  absence  of  the  heaving,  firm 
(listentiou  and  of  the  diastolic  shock  would,  together  with  the  history  and 
the  existence  of  pleural  effusion,  determine  the  nature  of  the  case.  If  neccrt- 
sary,  puncture  may  be  made  with  a  fine  hypodermic  needle.  In  a  majority 
■  of  the  eases  of  pulsating  pleurisy  the  throbbing  is  diffuse  and  widespread, 
moving  the  whole  side. 

Fro^osis. — -The  outlook  in  thoracic  aneurism  is  always  grave.  Life  may 
be  prolonged  for  some  years,  but  the  patients  are  in  constant  Jeopardy.  Spon- 
taneous cure  is  not  very  infrequent  in  the  small  sacculated  tumors  of  the 
ascending  and  thoracic  portions.  The  cavity  becomes  filled  with  laminae  of 
firm  fibrin,  which  become  more  and  more  dense  and  hard,  the  sac  shrinks 
considerably,  and  finally  lime  salts  are  deposited  in  the  old  fibrin.  The  laminte 
of  fibrin  may  be  on  a  level  with  the  lumen  of  the  vessel,  causing  complete 
obliteration  of  the  sac.  The  cases  which  rupture  externally,  as  a  rule,  run  a 
rapid  course,  although  to  this  there  are  exceptions;  the  sac  may  contract, 
become  firm  and  hard,  and  the  patient  may  live  for  five,  or  even  for  ten  or 
twenty  years.  The  cases  which  have  lasted  longent  in  my  experience  have 
been  those  in  which  a  saccular  aneurism  has  projected  from  the  ascending 
arch.  One  patient  in  Montreal  had  been  known  to  have  aneurism  for  eleven 
years.  The  aneurism  may  be  enormous,  occupying  a  large  area  of  the  chest, 
and  yet  life  be  prolonged  for  many  years.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances is  the  case  of  dissecting  aneurism  reported  by  Graham.  The  patient 
was  invalided  after  the  Crimean  War  with  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  and  for 
years  was  under  the  observation  of  J.  H.  Bichardson,  of  Toronto,  under  whose 
care  he  died  in  1885.  The  autopsy  showed  a  healed  aneurism  of  the  arch, 
with  a  dissecting  aneurism  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  aorta,  which 
formed  a  doulile  tube. 

Treatment.— In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  this  can  only  bo  PAi.r.iATrvE. 
Stilt  in  every  instance  meaeurofi  should  be  taken  which  are  known  to  promote 
clotting  and  consolidation  within  the  sac.  In  any  large  series  of  cured  aneu- 
risms a  considerable  majority  of  the  patients  have  not  been  known  to  be 
subjects  of  the  disease,  but  the  obliterated  sac  has  been  found  accidentally  at 
the  post  mortem. 

The  most  satisfactory  ])lan  in  early  cases,  when  it  can  be  carried  out  thor- 
oughly, is  the  modified  Valsalva  method  advised  by  the  late  Mr.  Tufnell,  of 
Dul)lin,  the  essentials  of  which  are  rest  and  a  restricted  diet.  The  rest  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  he  absolute.  The  reduction  of  the  daily  number  of  heart 
heats,  when  a  patieiit  is  recumbent  and  without  exertion,  amounts  to  many 
thousands,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of  this  plan.  Mental  quiet 
should  also  be  enjoined.  The  diet  advised  by  Tufnell  is  extremely  rigid— 
for  breakfast,  S  ounces  of  bread  and  butter  and  2  ounces  of  milk  or  tea; 
dinner,  3  ounces  of  mutton  and  3  of  potatoes  or  bread  and  4  ounces  of  claret ; 
supper,  2  ounces  of  bread  and  butter  and  8  ounces  of  tea.  This  low  diet 
diminishes  the  blood  volume  and  is  thought  also  to  render  the  blood  more 
fibrinous.  "Total  per  diem,  10  ounces  of  solid  food  and  8  ounces  of  fluid, 
and  no  more."  This  treatment  should  be  pursued  for  several  months,  but, 
except  \a  persons  of  a.  good  deal  of  mental  stamina,  it  is  impossible  to  carry 
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it  out  for  more  than  a  few  weeks  at  a  time.  It  is  a  form  of  treatment  adapted 
only  to  the  saccular  form  of  aDeurism,  and  in  cases  of  large  sacs  communi- 
cating with  the  aorta  by  a  comparatively  small  orifice  the  chances  of  con- 
solidation are  fairly  good.  Unquestionably  rest  and  the  restriction  of  the 
liquids  are  the  important  parts  of  the  treatment,  and  a  gn>.ater  variety  and 
quantity  of  food  may  be  allowed  with  advantage.  If  this  ])lan  can  not  be 
thoroughly  carried  out,  the  patient  should  at  any  rate  be  advised  to  live  a 
'ery  quiet  life,  moving  about  with  deliberation  and  avoiding  all  sudden  men- 
tal or  bodily  excitement.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  regular,  and  eonsti|>a- 
tion  and  straining  should  be  carefully  avoided.  Of  medicines,  imlide  of 
potassium,  as  advised  by  Balfour,  is  of  great  value.  It  may  be  given  in  doses 
of  from  10  to  20  grains  (O.G  to  1,.3  gnu.)  three  times  a  day.  Larger  doses  are 
not  necessery.  The  mode  of  action  is  not  well  understood.  It  may  act  hy 
increasing  the  secretions  and  so  inspissating  the  blood,  by  lowering  the  blood 
pressure,  or,  as  Balfour  thinks,  by  causing  thickening  and  contraction  of 
the  sac.  The  most  striking  effect  of  the  iodide  in  my  experience  has  been  the 
relief  of  the  pain.  The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  the  syphilitic  cases  are 
more  benefited  by  it  than  the  non-syphilitic.  All  these  measures  have  little 
value  unless  the  sac  is  of  a  suitable  form  and  size.  The  large  tumors  with 
wide  mouths  communicating  with  the  ascending  portion  of  the  aorta  may  l>e 
treated  on  the  most  approved  plans  for  months  without  tlie  slightest  influ- 
ence other  than  reduction  in  the  intensity  of  the  throbbing.  A  patient  with 
a  tumor  projecting  into  the  right  pleura  remained  on  the  most  rigid  Tiifnell 
treatment  for  more  than  oUe  hundred  days,  during  which  time  he  also  took 
iodide  of  potaHsium  faithfully.  The  pulsatioga  were  greatly  reduced  and 
the  area  of  dulness  diminished,  and  we  congratulated  ourselves  that  the  sap 
was  probably  consolidating.  Sudden  death  followed  rupture  into  the  pleura. 
and  the  sac  contained  only  fluid  blood,  not  a  shred  of  fibrin.  In  caws  in 
which  the  tumor  is  large,  or  in  which  there  seems  to  be  very  little  prospect  of 
consolidation,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  advise  a  man  to  go  on  quietly  with  liis 
occupation,  avoiding  excitement  and  worry.  Our  profession  has  oflfered  many 
examples  of  good  work,  thoroughly  and  conscientiously  carried  nut.  by  men 
with  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  who  wisely,  I  think,  preferred,  as  did  the  late 
Hilton  Fagge,  to  die  in  harness. 

Surgical  Mrascres. — In  a  few  cases  consolidation  may  be  promoted  in 
the  sac  by  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  body,  such  as  wire,  horse-hair,  or 
by  the  combination  of  wiring  and  electrolysis.  Moore,  in  18C4,  first  wired 
a  sac,  putting  in  78  feet  of  fine  wire.  Death  occurred  on  the  fifth  day.  Cor- 
radi  proposed  the  combined  method  of  wiring  with  electrolysis,  which  was 
first  used  by  Burresi  in  1879.  His  patient  lived  for  three  and  a  half  months. 
Horse-hair,  watch-spring  wire,  catgut,  and  Florence  silk  have  been  used. 
Hunner  reports  the  statistical  results  of  both  methods  up  to  October,  1900. 
With  Moore's  method  (wiring)  14  cases  were  treated,  8  of  thoracic  aneurism, 
all  fatal;  G  aneurisms  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  3  of  which  were  successful. 
Of  23  cases  treated  by  wiring  and  electrolysis  (Moorc-Corradi  method)  17 
were  thoracic  and  6  abdominal.  The  thoracic  cases  of  Rosenstirn,  Stewart, 
and  Kerr,  and  tlie  abdominal  cases  of  Noble  and  Finney  (Case  V),  were 
iuccessful.  In  8  of  the  2.3  cases  there  were  amelioration  of  symptoms  and 
probable  ])rolongation  of  life.     The  most  favorable  cases  are  those  in  which 
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the  aneurigm  is  Bacculated,  but  this  ie  a  point  not  easily  determined,  and 
often  from  a  sac  particularly  favorable  for  wiring  there  may  be  secondary 
projections  of  great  thinness.  The  sudden  filling  by  clot  of  an  aneurism  of 
the  cfpliac  axis  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  may  result  fatally  from 
infarct  of  the  intcKtine. 

Other  Conditions  Requirinq  Tbkatment. — Preasure  on  veins  causing 
engorgement,  particularly  of  the  head  and  arms,  is  sometimes  promptly  re- 
lieved by  free  venesection,  and,  at  any  time  during  the  course  of  a  thoracic 
aneurism,  if  attacks  of  dyspncea  with  lividity  supervene,  bleeding  may  be  re- 
sorted to  with  great  benefit.  It  has  the  advantage  also  of  promptly  checking 
the  pain,  for  which  symptom,  as  already  mentioned,  the  iodide  of  potassium 
often  gives  relief.  In  the  final  stages  morphia  is,  as  a  rule,  necessary.  Dysp- 
iKca,  if  associated  with  cyanosis,  is  best  relieved  by  bleeding.  Chloroform 
inhalationa  may  be  necessary.  The  question  sometimes  cornea  up  with  refer- 
ence to  tracheotomy  in  these  cases  of  urgent  dyspnoea.  If  it  can  he  shown 
by  laryngoscopic  examination  that  it  is  due  to  bilateral  abductor  paralysis 
the  trachea  may  be  oj)ene(l,  hut  this  is  extremely  rare,  and  in  nearly  every 
instance  the  urgent  dyspnoea  is  caused  by  pressure  about  the  bifurcation. 
M'hen  the  sac  appears  externally  and  grows  large,  an  ice  bag  or  a  belladonna 
plaster  may  )>e  applied  to  allay  the'  pain.  In  some  instances  an  elastic  sup- 
I>nrt  may  be  used  with  advantage,  and  I  saw  a  physician  with  an  enormous 
external  aneurism  in  the  right  mammary  region  who  for  many  months  had 
obtained  great  relief  by  an  elastic  support,  passing  over  the  shoulder  and  un- 
der the  arm  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  calcium  salts  may  be  given  to  influence  coagulation,  and  the  nitrites 
if  the  blood  pressure  is  high,  but  rest  and  diet,  restriction  of  the  fluids,  and 
free  purgation  are  usually  more  effectual  than  drugs  in  reducing  blood 
pressure. 

ANEUKI8M     OF     THE     ABDOMINAL     AORTA 

Of  233  cases  collected  by  Nixon,  207  were  in  males,  26  in  females;  121 
were  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  forty-five.  Nixon  reports  a  ease 
in  a  syphilitic  girl  of  twenty.  Sixteen  cases  occurred  among  16,000  ad- 
ijiissi<ms  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

Fatholc^n^. — The  sac  is  most  common  just  below  the  diaphragm  in  the 
neigjiborhood  of  the  conliac  axis.  The  tumor  may  be  fusiform  or  sacculated, 
and  it  is  sometimes  multiple.  Projecting  backward,  it  erodes  the  vertebrae  and 
may  cause  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  legs  and  finally  paraplegia,  or  it  may 
pat's  into  the  thorax  and  burst  into  the  pleura.  More  commonly  the  sac  is 
on  the  anterior  wall  and  projects  forward  as  a  definite  tumor,  which  may  be 
oilher  in  the  middle  line  or  a  little  to  the  left.  The  tumor  may  project  in 
the  epigastric  region  (which  is  most  common),  in  the  left  hypochondrium, 
in  the  left  fiank,  or  in  the  lumbar  region.  When  high  up  beneath  the  pillar 
tif  the  diaphragm  it  may  attain  considerable  size  without  being  very  apparent 
on  palpation.  When  it  ruptures  into  the  retro-peritoneal  tissues  a  tumor  in 
the  flank  may  be  formed  gradually,  which  enlarges  with  very  little  pulsation. 
It  may  be  mistaken  for  a  rapidly  growing  sarcoma  or  for  appendicitis,  and 
an  operation  may  be  performed. 

The  lymptomi  are  chiefly  pain,  very  often  of  a  neuralgic  nature,  passing 
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loimd  to  the  sides  or  localized  in  the  back,  and  more  pereigtent  and  intense 
than  in  any  other  variety  of  aneurism.  Gastric  symptomB,  particularly  vom- 
iting, may  be  early  and  deceptive  features.  Retardation  of  the  pulse  in  the 
femoral  artery  is  a  very  common  symptom. 

Dia^osia  and  Physical  Si^ns. — Inspection  may  show  marked  pulsation  in 
the  epigastric  region,  sometimes  a  definite  tumor,  A  thrill  is  not  uncommon. 
The  pulsation  is  forcible,  expansile,  and  sometimes  double  when  the  sac  is 
large  and  in  contact  with  the  pericardium.  On  palpation  a  definite  tumor 
can  be  felt.  If  large,  there  is  some  degree  of  dulness  on  percussion,  which 
usually  merges  with  that  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  On  auscultation,  a 
systolic  murmur  is,  as  a  rule,  audible,  and  is  sometimes  best  heard  at  the 
back.  A  diastolic  mumiur  is  occasionally  present,  usually  very  soft  in  qual- 
ity. One  of  the  commonest  of  clinical  errors  is  to  mistake  a  throbbing  aorta 
for  an  aneurism.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  no  pulsation,  however  forcible, 
or  the  presence  of  a  thrill  or  a  systolic  murmur,  justifies  the  diagnosis  of 
abdominal  aneurism  unless  there  is  a  definite  tumor  iirkick  can  be  grasped 
and  which  has  an  expansile  pulsation.  Attention  to  this  rule  will  save  many 
errors.  The  throbbing  aorta^ — the  "preternatural  pulsation  in  the  i;pigjis- 
trium,"  as  Allan  Burns  calls  it— is  met  with  in  all  neurasthenic  condition^, 
particularly  in  women.  In  anssmia,  particularly  in  some  instances  of  trau- 
matic anEomia,  the  throbbing  may  be  very  great.  Very  frequently  a  tumu.' 
of  the  pylorus,  of  the  pancreas,  or  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  is  lifted  witJi 
each  impulse  of  the  aorta  and  may  be  confounded  with  aneurism.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  forcible  expansile  impulse  and  the  examination  in  the  knee  elbow 
position,  in  which  the  tumor,  as  a  rule,  falls  forward,  and  the  pulsation  is 
not  then  communicated,  sufiice  for  differentiation.  The  tumor  of  abdominal 
aneurism,  though  usually  fixed,  may  be  very  freely  movable. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  in  abdominal  aneurism  is  bad.  A  few  cases  heal 
spontaneously.  Death  may  result  from  (a)  complete  obliteration  of  the  lu- 
men by  clots;  (6)  compression  paraplegia;  (c)  rupture  (which  occurred  in 
153  of  the  233  cases  in  Nixon's  series)  either  into  the  pleura,  retroperitoneal 
tissues,  peritoneum,  or  the  intestines,  most  commonly  into  the  duodenum;  (rf) 
embolism  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  producing  infarction  of  the  intes- 
tines. 

The  treatment  is  such  as  already  advised  in  thoracic  aneurism.  When 
the  aneurism  is  low  down  pressure  has  been  successfully  applied  in  a  case 
by  Murray,  of  Newcastle.  It  must  be  kept  up  for  many  hours  under  chloro- 
form. The  plan  is  not  without  risk,  as  patients  have  died  from  bruising  and 
injury  of  the  sac.  Nine  cases  in  my  series  were  treated  surgically.  In  two 
the  wiring  and  electrolysis  were  followed  by  great  improvement;  one  man 
lived  for  three  years, 

ANEURISM  OF  THE  BRANCHES  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL  AORTA 

The  cceliac  axis  is  itself  not  infrequently  involved  in  aneurism  of  the 
first  portion  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  Of  its  branches,  the  iplenio  artery  is 
occasionally  the  seat  of  aneurism.  This  rarely  causes  a  tumor  large  enough 
to  be  felt;  sometimes,  however,  the  tumor  is  of  large  size.  I  have  reported 
a  case  in  a  man,  aged  thirty,  who  had  an  illness  of  several  months'  durs- 
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tioD,  scTere  epigastric  pain  and  vomiting,  which  led  his  physicians  in  New 
York  to  diagnose  gastric  ulcer.  There  was  a  deep  seated  tumor  in  the  left 
hypochondriac  region,  the  dulnesa  of  which  merged  with  that  of  the  spleen. 
There  was  no  pulsation,  but  it  was  thought  on  one  occasion  that  a  iruH  was 
heard.  The  chief  symptoms  while  under  observation  were  vomiting,  severe 
epignstric  pain,  oecasioDal  ha^matemeBis,  and  finally  severe  hemorrhage  from 
the  bowels.  An  aneurism  of  the  splenic  artery  the  size  of  a  cocoanut  was 
situated  between  the  stomach  above  and  the  transverse  colon  below,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  right  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  navel.  The  sac  contained  densely 
laminated  fibrin.  It  had  perforated  the  colon.  I  have  twice  seen  small 
aneurisms  on  the  splenic  artery.  Of  39  instances  of  aneurism  on  the  branches 
of  the  abdominal  aorta  collected  by  Lebert,  10  were  of  the  splenic  artery. 

Of  aneurism  of  the  hepatio  artery  Rolland  has  collected  40  cases  (190fi), 
of  which  24  were  extra-hepatic.  In  Holland's  case  there  were  three  sacs — all 
intra-hepatic.  Rupture  took  place  in  32  eases — in  16  into  the  peritoneal  cav- 
ity, in  13  into  the  bile  passages.  The  sac  is  rarely  large,  but  in  the  ease  of 
Wollmann's  it  was  as  large  as  a  child's  head.  No  case  has  been  diagnosed. 
Cholehthiasis  and  duodenal  ulcer  are  the  conditions  for  which  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  mistaken.  In  Hoss  and  Osier's  case  the  liver  was  enlarged,  with  ' 
symptoms  of  pyaemia. 

Aneuristn  of  the  superior  meaenterio  artery  is  not  very  uncommon.  The 
diagnosis  is  scarcely  possible  from  aneurism  of  the  arch.  Plugging  of  the 
branches  or  of  the  main  stem  may  cause  infarction  of  the  bowel. 

Benal  Artery. — Henry  Morris  has  collected  21  instances  of  aneurism,  13 
of  which  arose  from  injury.  Many  of  them  were  false.  Pulsation  and  a  bruif. 
are  not  always  present.  Four  cases  were  operated  upon;  three  recovered.  In 
a  case  of  Keen's  the  tumor  and  the  kidney  were  removed  together. 

Falmonary  Artery.  — Primary  aneurism  of  the  trunk  is  very  rare.  Of 
the  branches  there  are  two  varieties:  (a)  The  acute  embolic,  which  may  be 
multiple,  arising  in  connection  with  thrombi  in  the  veins  or  a  septic  endo- 
carditis in  the  right  heart,  (b)  The  small  aneurisms  in  the  walls  of  pul- 
monary cavities,  already  considered. 

ABTEBIO-VENOnS    ANEURISM 

In  this  form,  known  to  Galen,  but  first  accurately  described  by  the  great 
William  Hunter,  there  is  abnormal  communication  between  an  artery  and  a 
vein.  When  a  tumor  lies  between  the  two  it  is  known  as  varicose  aneurism; 
when  there  is  a  direct  communication  without  tumor  the  vein  is  chiefly  dis- 
tendeil  and  the  condition  is  known  as  aneurismal  varix. 

Wliile  it  may  occur  in  the  aorta,  it  is  much  more  common  in  the  periph- 
eral arteries  as  a  result  of  stab  or  gunshot  wounds. 

An  aneurism  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  may  open  directly  into 
the  vena  cava.  Twenty-nine  cases  of  this  lesion  have  been  analyzed  by  Pepper 
and  Griffith.  Cyanosis,  cedema,  and  great  distention  of  the  veins  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  are  the  most  frequent  symptoms,  and  develop,  as  a  rule, 
with  suddenness.  Of  the  physical  signs  a  thrill  is  present  in  some  cases.  A 
continuous  murmur  with  systolic  intensification  is  of  great  diagnostic  value. 
Thurnam    (Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  1840)   gave  the  first  accurate 
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sccoimt  of  this  murmur  and  of  this  characteristic  type  of  cyanosis.  There  is 
only  one  condition  with  which  it  could  he  confounded,  viz.,  the  remarkable 
cyanosis  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bodywhich  follows  crushing  accidents  to 
the  thorax.  Perforation  between  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  causes  very 
much  tlie  same  symptoms.  In  a  few  cases  an  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta 
perforates  the  inferior  vena  cava — cedema  and  cyanosis  of  the  legs  and  lower 
half  of  the  body,  and  the  distinctive  thrill  and  murmur  are  present. 

In  the  arterio-venous  aneurisms  which  follow  stab  and  bullet  wounds  of 
the  subclavian,  axillary,  carotid,  femoral,  and  popliteal  arteries  the  clinical 
features  are  most  characteristic.  First,  the  veins  enlarge  aa  the  arterial  blood 
flows  nnder  high  pressure  into  them.  The  affected  limb  may  be  greatly 
swollen  and  in  a  young  person  may  lengthen,  and  the  growth  of  hair  is  in- 
creased. Secondly,  a  strong  thrill  is  felt,  of  maximum  intensity  at  the  site  of 
the  aneurism,  but  sometimes  to  be  felt  at  the  most  distant  parts  of  a  limb. 
Thirdly,  the  characteristic  continuous  murmur  with  aystohc  intensification 
18  heard.  In  the  external  arteries  the  condition  may  persist  for  years  before 
disability  is  caused  by  enlargement  of  the  veins  and  swelling  of  the  limb. 

POIiYABTEEITia    ACtTTA   NODOSA 
(PeriarterUU  Nodosa) 

A  series  of  cases  has  been  described  in  which  small  aneurisms  occur  on 
the  arteries  of  the  muscles  and  viscera.  The  first  case  was  reported  by  Kus.->- 
maul  and  Maier,  and  about  19  cases  in  all  have  been  described  (Dickson). 
A  case,  agreeing  clinically  with  the  others,  has  occurred  in  my  wards.  No 
autopsy  was  permitted,  but  the  nodules  were  felt  in  the  abdominal  wall  before 
death.  The  case  is  reported  by  Sabin  (J.  H.  H.  Bulletin,  1901).  There  are 
marked  thickening  of  the  intima  and  infiltration  of  the  other  coate,  with  a 
nuclear  growth  almost  sarcomatous.  There  are  two  theories;  one,  that  the 
nodules  are  aneurisms  due  to  syphilis  or  to  congenital  weakening  of  the 
arteries;  the  other,  that  they  are  aneurisms  secondary  to  an  inflammatory 
process  like  the  infectious  granulomata. 

The  cases  have  occurred  chiefly  in  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty  seven 
and  fifty  two ;  the  course  is  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks.  The  patients  com- 
plain of  weakness.  The  symptoms  correspond  with  the  situation  of  the  le- 
sions; thus  their  presence  in  the  muscles  is  associated  with  pain,  weakness, 
and  sometimes  paralysis  and  atrophy.  The  nodules  are  abundant  in  the  ali- 
mentary tract.  The  severest  symptom  is  epigastric  pain;  there  is  loss  of 
appetite,  thirst,  vomiting,  constipation,  or  diarrhoea.  The  disease  is  febrile 
at  first,  but  the  temperature  sinks  to  subnormal,  while  the  pulse  remains 
rapid.  When  the  cerebral  vessels  are  involved  there  are  headache,  excitement, 
convulsions,  and  optic  neuritis,  and  the  diagnosis  of  meningitis  is  made.  The 
ansmia  is  extreme.  In  our  case  the  htemoglobin  was  21  per  cent.,  the  red 
blood-cells  1,704,000.  The  leucocytes  reached  116,000,  of  which  91  per  cent. 
were  polymorphonuclear  forms.  The  nrine  is  scanty,  of  low  speciHc  gravity, 
vrith  albumin  and  casts.  Urea  is  excreted  in  small  quantities,  but  the  mind 
is  clear. 
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SECTION  X 
DISEASES  OP   THE   DUCTLESS   GLANDS 

1    DISEASES    OF    THE    BUPRASENAL    BODIES 

1.    ADDISON'S   DISEASE 

Definition. — A  disease  cliaracterized  by  muscular  and  vascular  asthenia, 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  pigmentation  of  the  skin;  due  cither  to  tubercu- 
loaifl  or  atrophy  of  the  adrenals,  or  to  degenerative  changes  in  the  chromafSn 
eystem  generally. 

The  recognition  of  the  disease  is  due  to  Addison  of  Guy's  Hospital,  whow 
monograph  on  "The  CoDBtitutinnal  and  Local  Effects  of  Disease  of  the  Supra- 
renal Cnpeules"  vas  published  in  1855. 

EtiologT. — The  disease  is  rare.  Only  17  cases  came  under  my  observation 
in  the  United  States.  In  large  clinics  a  year  or  more  may  pass  without  a 
case.  Males  are  more  frequently  attacked  than  females.  In  Greenhow's  analy- 
sis of  183  cases,  119  were  males  and  64  females.  The  majority  of  cases  occur 
hotween  the  twentieth  and  fortieth  years.  A  congenital  case  has  been  de- 
scribed, in  wliich  the  child  lived  for  eight  weeks,  and  post  mortem  the  adrenals 
were  found  to  be  large  and  cystic.  In  a  few  cases  a  blow  on  the  abdomen  or 
bark  has  preceded  the  onset.  A  certain  number  of  cascB  have  been  associated 
with  Polt's  disease. 

Fatholi^y. — To  understand  the  remarkable  character  of  Addison's  disease 
it  is  necessary  to  have  an  idea  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  supra- 
renal bodies.  The  cortex  of  tbe  gland  is  an  epithelial  structure,  the  medulla 
consists  of  an  irregular  nieshwork  of  consecutive  tissue,  including  large  multi- 
miclcafed  cells,  non-medulla  ted  nerve  fibres  and  nerve  cells,  and  in  addition 
large  polymorphous  cells,  which  in  chromic  acid  solution  take  on  a  brownish 
pigmentation,  and  are  spoken  of  as  ehromstfin  cells.  Extra-adrenal  chromaffin 
ceils  are  found  in  the  ganglia  of  the  abdominal  sympathetic  system  and  in 
certain  structures  situated  along  the  course  of  the  aorta  and  are  known  as 
paraganglia  or  Zuckerkandl's  bodies.  These  chromaffin  cells  have  also  been 
found  in  the  carotid  glands  and,  according  to  some  authors,  in  the  coccygeal 
gland,  the  parovarium  and  the  opidydimis.  Collectively  these  structures  are 
spoken  of  as  the  "chromaffin  system." 

Removal  of  the  suprarenal  causes  death  in  animals  by  progressive  weakness 
and  to.ticmia. 

The  specific  function  of  the  medullary  portion  of  the  gland  and  of  tbe 
chromaffin  system  is  to  furnish  an  internal  secretion  known  as  epinephrin, 
which  controls  blood  pressure,  acting  on  peripheral  neuro-muscular  elementB 
863 
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in  the  arterioles,  promoteB  the  activity  of  the  skeletal  muscles,  and  in  some  way 
controls  the  metaboliEm  of  the  pigment  of  the  skin.  The  remarkahle  discovery 
of  SchafcT  and  Oliver  of  the  blood  prcBSure  raising  property  of  these  glands 
is  almost  the  only  positive  fact  we  know  in  connection  with  their  functions. 

Glycosuria  is  also  caused  by  the  injection  of  epinephnn,  and  in  animals  a 
form  of  arterio-eclerosis,  probably  due  to  the  higli  blood  pressure.  Following 
this  discovery  many  theoretical  conceptions  have  been  entertained  of  the  rela- 
tion between  a  defect  of  the  adrenal  secretion  and  asthenic  affections,  and  it 
is  suggested  that  adrenal  insnSiciency  itself  plays  an  important  r61e  in  acute 
infections,  in  tuberculosis,  and  many  wasting  diseases,  with  which  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  increased  pigmentation  may  be  associated. 

Epinephrin  has  been  shown  to  be  present  in  the  chromaffin  bodies,  bo  that 
we  may  take  it  that  the  chromaffin  system  has  everywhere  the  special  function 
of  providing  a  material  which  keeps  up  the  vascular  tone. 

In  some  way,  too,  it  controls  the  pigment  metabolism.  Abolition  of  the 
function  of  the  suprarenale,  or  marked  irritation  in  the  chromaffin  tissuee 
in  the  abdomen,  as  in  tuberculous  peritonitis  or  in  aneurism,  is  associated  with 
a  great  increase  in  the  pigmentation  of  the  skin. 

We  have  no  positive  knowledge  as  to  the  function  of  the  cortex  of  the 
glands.  Apparently  it  has  some  influence  upon  sexual  activity  and  pregnancy. 
This  portion  of  the  capsules  becomes  twice  its  normal  thickness  in  pregnant 
rabbits.  Hyperplasia  of  the  cortex  or  tumor  formations  may  be  associated  with 
precocious  8e:[ual  development,  and  hypoplasia  of  this  part  with  infantilism. 
It  is  also  su^eeted  that  the  cortex  produces  bodies  which  neutralize  the  poison- 
ous products  of  nitrogenous  metabolism  and  in  this  way  prevent  auto-intoxl- 
catton. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — There  is  rarely  emaciation  or  ansemia.  RoUeston  thus 
BummarizcB  the  condition  of  the  suprarenal  bodies  in  Addison's  disease: 

"1.  The  iibro-caaeous  lesion  due  to  tuberculosis — far  the  commonest  condi- 
tion found.  3.  Simple  atrophy.  3.  Chronic  interstitial  inflammation  leading 
to  atrophy.  4.  Malignant  disease  invading  the  capsules,  including  Addison's 
case  of  malignant  nodule  compressing  the  suprarenal  vein.  5.  Blood  cxtravas- 
ated  into  the  suprarenal  bodies.  6.  No  lesion  of  the  suprarenal  bodies  them- 
selves, but  pressure  or  inflarnmation  involving  the  semilunar  ganglia. 

"The  first  is  the  only  common  cause  of  Addison's  disease.  The  others, 
with  the  exception  of  simple  atrophy,  may  bo  considered  as  very  rare," 

The  nerve-cells  of  the  semilunar  ganglia  have  been  found  degenerated  and 
deeply  pigmented,  and  the  nerves  sclerotic.  The  ganglia  are  not  uncommonly 
entangled  in  the  cicatricial  tissue  about  the  adrenals.  The  chromaffin  cells 
in  the  sympathetic  ganglia  and  in  the  abdominal  plexuses  generally  disappear. 
The  cases  of  extensive  destruction  of  the  glands  without  Addison's  disease  are 
explained  by  a  persistence  of  the  chromatfin  structures  elsewhere,  while  exten- 
sive involvement  of  the  extra-capsular  chromafTm  system  umy  itself  be  BufH- 
cient  to  cause  the  syniploina,  tlio  adrenals  themselves  being  intact. 

Few  changes  of  importance  are  found  in  olhcr  organs.  The  spleen  is  oc- 
casionally enlarged;  the  thymus  may  be  persistent.  The  other  organs  show 
only  the  alterations  associated  with  a  protracted  illness. 

Symptomi. — In  the  words  of  Addison,  the  characteristic  Bymptoms  are 
"anemia,  general  languor  or  debility,  remarkable  feebleness  of  the  heart's 
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action,  irritability  of  the  Btomach,  and  a  peculiar,  change  of  color  in  the 
Bkin." 

The  onset  is,  as  a  rule,  insidious.  The  feelings  of  weakness,  as  a  rule, 
precede  the  pigmentation.  In  other  inBtances  the  gastro-intestinal  symptome, 
the  weakness,  and  the  pigmentation  come  on  together.  There  are  a  few  cases 
in  the  literature  in  which  the  whole  process  has  heen  acute,  following  a  shock 
or  some  special  depression.    There  are  three  important  symptoms: 

(a)  FiOHENTATiON  OF  TUB  Skin. — This,  as  a  rule,  first  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  patient's  friends.  The  grade  of  coloration  ranges  from  a  light 
yellow  to  a  deep  brown,  or  even  black.  In  typical  cases  it  is  diffuse,  but  always 
deeper  on  the  exposed  parts  and  in  the  regions  where  the  norma!  pigmentation 
is  more  intense,  as  the  areola  of  the  nipples  and  about  the  genitals ;  also  wher- 
ever the  skin  is  compressed  or  irritated,  as  by  the  waistband.  At  first  it  may 
be  confined  to  the  face  and  hands.  Occasionally  it  is  absent.  Patches  show- 
ing atrophy  of  pigment,  leucoderma,  may  occur.  The  pigmentation  is  found 
on  tiie  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth,  conjunctivfe,  and  vagina.  Pig- 
mentation of  the  mucous  membrane  is  not  distinctive.  It  has  been  found 
in  chronic  stomach  troubles,  etc.  (Fr,  Schultze),  and  is  common  in  the  negro. 
A  patchy  pigmentation  of  the  serous  membranes  has  often  been  found.  Over 
the  diffusely  pigmented  skin  there  may  be  little  mole  like  spots  of  deeper  pig- 
mentation, and  upon  the  trunk,  particularly  on  the  lower  abdomen,  it  may 
be  "ribbed"  like  the  sand  on  the  seashore. 

(b)  Oastbo-intestinal  Syuptomb. — The  disease  may  set  in  with  attacks 
of  nausea  and  vomiting,  spontaneous  in  character.  Toward  the  close  there 
may  be  pain  with  retraction  of  the  abdomen,  and  even  features  suggestive  of 
peritonitis.  A  marked  anorexia  may  be  present.  The  gastric  symptoms  are 
variable  throughout  the  course;  occasionally  they  are  absent.  Attacks  of  diar- 
rhcea  are  fre<|uent  and  come  on  without  obvious  cause. 

(c)  Asthenia,  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease,  may  be 
manifested  early  as  a  feeling  of  inability  to  crttj  on  the  ordinary  occupation, 
or  the  patient  may  complain  constantly  of  feeling  tired.  The  weakness  is 
specially  marked  in  the  muscular  and  cardio^vascular  systems.  There  may  be, 
an  extreme  degree  of  muscular  prostration  in  an  individual  apparently  well 
nourished,  whose  muscles  feel  firm  and  hard.  The  cardio- vascular  asthenia 
is  manifest  in  a  feeble,  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  which  may  come  on  in 
paroxysms,  in  attacks  of  vertigo,  or  of  syncope,  in  one  of  which  the  disease 
may  prove  fatal.  The  blood  pressure  is  low,  falling  to  70  or  80  mm.  of  Hg. 
Headache  is  a  frequent  symptom ;  convulsions  occasionally  occur.  Pain  in  the 
beck  may  be  an  early  and  important  symptom. 

Aneemia,  a  symptom  specially  referred  to  by  Addison,  is  not  common.  In 
a  majority  of  the  patients  the  blood  count  is  normal.  McMunn  has  described 
an  increase  in  the  urinary  pigments,  and  a  pigment  has  been  isolated  of  very 
much  the  same  character  as  the  melanin  of  the  skin. 

The  mode  of  termination  is  either  by  syncope,  which  may  occur  even  early 
in  the  disease,  by  gradual  progressive  asthenia,  or  by  the  development  of  tuber- 
culous lesions.  In  two  cases  I  have  known  a  noisy  delirium  with  argent 
dyspncea  to  precede  the  fatal  event. 

Diagnoaii. — Pigmentation  of  the  skin  is  not  confined  to  Addison's  diseaae. 
Th?  following  conditions  may  give  rise  to  an  increase  in  the  pigment;  so«e 
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of  which,  e.  g.,  a  and  h,  are  due,  as  in  Addison's  disease,  to  disturbance  in  the 
chromaffin  system. 

(a)  Abdominal  growths — ^tubercle,  cancer,  or  lymphoma.  In  tuberculosis 
of  the  peritoneum  pigmentation  ia  not  unoommon. 

(6)  Pregnancy,  in  which  the  discoloration  is  usually  limited  to  the  face, 
the  so-called  masque  des  femmes  enceintes.  Uterine  disease  ia  a  common  caii^e 
of  a  patchy  melasma. 

(c)  Hajiwchromatosis,  associated  with  hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  pigmenta- 
tion of  the  skin,  and  diabetes. 

(d)  In  overworlced  persons  of  constipated  habit  and  witli  sluggish  livers 
there  may  be  a  patchy  staining  of  the  face  and  forehead. 

(e)  The  vagabond's  discoloration,  caiisi'd  by  the  irritation  of  lice  and  dirt, 
which  may  reach  a  very  high  grade,  and  has  eometimeB  been  mistaken  for 
Addison's  disease. 

(/)  In  rare  instances  there  ia  deep  discoloration  of  the  akin  in  melanotic 
cancer,  bo  deep  and  general  tliat  it  has  been  confounded  with  melasma  supra^ 
renale. 

{g)   In  certain  cases  of  exophthalmic  goitre  abnormal  pigmentation  occurs. 

{/()  In  a  few  rare  instances  the  pigmentation  in  sclerotlerma  may  be 
general  and  deep. 

{(}  In  the  face  there  may  be  an  eirtraordinary  degree  of  pigmentation  due 
to  innumerable  small  black  comedones.  If  not  seen  in  a  very  good  light,  tlie 
face  may  suggest  argyria.  Pigmentation  of  an  advanced  grade  may  oreur 
in  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach  and  in  dilatation  of  the  organ, 

{;')  Argyria  could  scarcely  be  mistaken,  and  yet  I  was  consulted  in  a  case 
in  which  the  diagnosis  of  Addison's  disease  had  been  made  by  several  good 
observers. 

(h)  Arsenic  when  taken  for  many  months  may  cause  a  most  intense  pig- 
mentation of  the  skin. 

(/)  With  arterio-aclerosis  and  chronic  heart-disease  there  may  be  marked 
melanoderma. 

{m)  In  pernicious  anemia  the  pigmentation  may  be  extremo,  most  com- 
monly due  to  the  prolonged  administration  of  arsenic. 

(n)  There  is  a  form  of  deep  pigmentation,  usually  in  women,  which  per- 
sists for  years  without  change  and  without  any  special  impairment  of  hcallli, 
I  have  met  with  two  cases;  in  one  the  pigmentation  was  a  little  more  leaden 
than  is  usual  in  Addison's  disease;  in  both  the  condition  had  lasted  some 
years. 

(o)  In  ochronosis  there  may  be  a  deep  melanotic  pigmentation  of  the  face 
and  hands. 

In  any  case  of  unusual  pigmentation  these  various  conditions  must  be 
sought  for;  the  diagnosis  of  Addison's  disease  is  scarcely  justiHable  wtthont 
the  asthenia.  Tn  many  instances  it  is  difficult  early  in  the  disease  to  arrive 
at  a  definite  conclusion.  The  occurrence  of  fainting  fits,  of  nausea,  and  gas- 
tric irritability  are  important  indications.  As  tiie  lesion  of  the  capsnh's  ia 
almost  always  tutierculous,  in  doubtful  cases  the  tuberculin  test  may  be  used. 
In  two  of  my  caacs,  robust,  healthy  men  with  pigmentation  and  gastric  symp- 
toms, the  reaction  was  obtained. 

Fri^nosiB. — The  disease  is  usually  fatal.    The  cases  in  which  the  bronzing 
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in  slight  or  does  not  wcur  run  a  uiore  rapid  euurBc  Tfiere  are  occasionally 
acute  cases  which,  with  great  weakness,  vomiting,  and  diarrhcea,  prove  fatal 
in  a  few  weeks,  la  a  few  eases  tlie  disease  is  much  prolonged,  even  to  six  or 
ten  years,  lo  rare  inslaneea  recovery  has  taken  place,  and  periods  of  improve- 
ment, lasting  many  months,  may  occur. 

Treatment. — When  asthenia  appears  the  patient  should  be  coniincd  to  bed 
and  sudden  effoi-ts  and  muscular  exercise  should  not  be  allowed.  Fatal  syn- 
oipe  may  at  any  time  occur.  In  three  of  my  cases  death  was  sudden.  For  the 
debility  arsenic  and  strychnia  are  useful;  for  the  diarrhcea  large  doses  of  bis- 
muth, and  for  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  creosote,  hydrocyanic  acid,  ice, 
and  champagne.  The  diet  should  be  light  and  nutritious.  As  the  disease  is 
nearly  always  tuberculous  an  open  air  treatment  may  be  carried  out.  Tuber- 
culin may  be  tried,  particularly  if  the  case  is  seen  early. 

Operation  has  been  suggested.  The  lesion  is  usually  localized,  and  nowa- 
days  it  should  not  be  a  difiicult  matter  to  remove  the  diseased  glands ;  but,  so  far 
as  we  know,  in  animals  this  is  always  a  fatal  procedure,  and  in  any  ease,  unless 
there  were  supernumerary  adrenals  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  extra- 
ca{)}<ular  chroniallin  intact,  the  operation  would  be  useless. 

Adrenal  Tiikkapy, — Evidently  tlie  relation  of  Addison's  disease  to  the 
adrenals  is  not  quite  the  same  as  that  of  myxcedema  to  the  thyroid  gland,  in 
which  the  insufhciency  is  promptly  and  permanently  relieved  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  preparations  of  the  thyroid.  The  tuberculous  nature  of  the  lesions 
in  most  of  the  cases  of  Addison's  disease  is  in  itself  an  obstacle,  and  there  is 
usually  widespread  cicatricial  involvement  of  the  sympathetic  syBtem,  There 
is  now  a  large  series  of  cases  treated  with  various  preparations,  but  only  a 
very  few  with  satisfactory  results.  In  only  two  of  my  patients  was  there 
marked  improvement.  In  one,  which  I  have  reported,  all  the  severer  symp- 
toms disappeared,  the  pigmentation  cleared  up,  and  the  patient  died  subee- 
ijuently  of  an  acute  infection,  which  apparently  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
disease.  The  adrenals  were  found  sclerotic  but  not  tuberculous.  The  dried 
gland  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  5  to  20  grains  (0.3  to  1.3  gm.)  three 
times  a  day.  There  are  also  liquid  extracts,  Epinephrin  may  also  be  used 
iind  when  the  blood  pressure  is  low  it  can  be  given  systematically,  carefully 
testing  its  effects. 

2.    OTUKB  APPECTIONS  OP  THE  8UPBABENAL  GLANDS 

Hyperplasia  of  tlie  cortex  has  been  met  with  in  defective  development  of 
the  genitals.  Enlargement  is  not  uncommon  in  chronic  nephritis  and  in  ar- 
terio-scleroBis.  The  latter  has  been  attributed  to  the  overactivity  of  the  gland. 
Hypertrophy  with  tumor  has  also  been  associated  with  a  remarkable  precocious 
development  of  the  sexual  organs.  When  one  gland  is  diseased  the  other  may 
1)0  enlarged.  In  cases  of  disease  of  both  glands  the  chromaffin  tissues  along 
the  aorta  and  in  the  sympathetic  system  have  been  found  hypertrophied. 

Hypoplasia. — There  is  an  interesting  assoeiation  of  absence  of  the  adrenals 
or  absence  of  the  medulla  with  anomalies  of  the  brain,  particularly  anen- 
cephaly.  It  has  been  suggested  that  chronic  hj'poplaaia  associated  with  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  internal  secretion  is  responsible  for  the  low  blood  pressure  in 
the  specific  fevers  and  in  conditions  of  debility.     Some  have  attributed  the 
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"white  line,"  the  an3?inic  vapomofor  ekin  reflex,  to  adrenal  iosufficieDcy,  but, 
in  any  case,  it  is  loo  common  to  be  of  much  import. 

Hfemorrhage. — Acute  hKiuorrliagic  adrcnalitia  prcBcnts  a  picture  some- 
what resembling  acute  pancreatitis — a  sudden  onset  with  pain,  vomiting,  pro- 
found prostration  and  death  within  a  few  days.  In  other  cases  convulsions 
occur  or  the  patient  falls  into  a  typhoid  slate  with  profound  asthenia.  In 
children  the  disease  may  be  associated  with  purpura,  both  cutaneous  and 
visceral. 

Tiunora. — Both  carcinoma  and  sarcoma  have  been  described.  They  are 
very  apt  to  undergo  fatty  degeneration  and  hsemorrliago,  so  that  they  may 
form  very  large  cysts.  In  children  excessive  development  of  the  genitals  with 
hair  and  fat  has  been  found,  as  noted  by  Bullock  and  Sequeira,  who  have  col- 
lected a  number  of  cases.  On  this  account  a  suggestion  has  been-lhade  that 
the  adrenal  cortex  has  an  hormonic  internal  eecrotion  which  influences  sexual 
development.  Robert  Hutchison  has  described  a  remarkable  syndrome  in 
children  of  adrenal  tumor,  exophthalmos,  and  cranial  tumors;  and  William 
Pepper  (tertiug)  lias  described  a  form  characterized  by  rapid  growth,  diffuse 
involvement  of  the  liver,  and  great  distention  of  the  abdomen  without  ascites 
or  jaundice. 

n.    DISEASES  OF  THE  TETMUS  GLAKD 

While  probably  an  organ  of  internal  secretion  the  thymus  in  structure  has 
little  resemblance  to  the  other  ductless  glands,  with  the  exception  of  the 
epiphysis  cerebri,  and  must  be  classed  as  an  epithelial  rather  than  as  a  lym- 
phoid organ  ( Pappenheimer) . 

At  birth  the  thymus  gland  weighs  about  12  grams;  from  the  tiret  to  the 
fifth  year  about  23  grams;  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  year  about  36  grams; 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  year  about  Z1%  grams,  and  from  the  six- 
teenth to  the  twentieth  year  about  25^  grams,  after  which  it  undergoes  a 
gradual  atrophy  (Hammar).  Involution  not  taking  place,  a  "persistent 
thymus"  remains. 

The  function  of  the  gland  is  not  known,  Friedleben,  wht»e  remarkable 
monograph  (1858)  is  a  storehouse  of  all  knowledge  on  the  subject,  found  no 
ill  effects  from  extirpation,  but  this  has  not  been  confirmed.  There  is  an  ob- 
scure relationship  between  the  thymus  and  the  sexual  glands.  After  castration 
N.  Fatten  found  persistency  and  hypertrophy  of  the  gland.  A  disturbance  of 
the  normal  development  of  the  bones,  particularly  in  ossification,  also  occurs 
(Basch)  and  there  is  an  increase  in  the  excitability  of  the  nerves.  The  nature 
of  the  internal  secretion  is  unknown.  Many  experiments  have  been  made 
with  extract  from  the  gland,  but  without  definite  results. 

1.    HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  THTMUB 

The  size  of  the  gland  varies  so  greatly  that  it  is  not  easy  to  define  the  limits 
between  persistency  and  enlargement  Between  the  manubrium  sterni  and  the 
vertebral  column  in  an  infant  of  eight  months  the  distance  is  only  2.2  cm. 
(Jacobi),  so  that  it  is  easy  to  understand  bow  an  enlarged  gland  may  induce 
what  Warthin  calls  "thymic  tracheostenosis,"  There  would  appear  to  be,  as 
this  author  suggests,  three  groups  of  cases: 
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(a)  Thjrmic  stridor,  either  congeDital  or  developing  soon  after  birth,  vary- 
ing in  inteneity  aod  aggravated  by  crying  and  coughing. 

(fc)  Thymic  asthma,  sometimes  known  as  Copp's  or  Miller's  asthma,  which 
18  an  exaggerated  and  more  persistent  form  of  the  stridor.  While  much  dis- 
pute exists  as  to  this  form,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  occurrence,  as  there 
are  cases,  those  reported  by  Siegel  and  Konig,  for  example,  in  which  complete 
relief  has  followed  removal  of  the  gland.  Olivier  has  collected  39  cases  of 
thymectomy  with  24  recoveries. 

(c)  Lastly,  in  a  few  cases  sudden  death  has  been  met  with,  usually  in 
connection  with  the  condition  of  lyraphatism  about  to  be  described. 

Persistence  of  the  gland  has  been  met  with  in  many  affections,  such  as 

.  Gmves'  disease,  Addison's  disease,   acromegaly,  myasthenia   gravis,  rickets, 

etc.     Many  observers  have  regarded  the  association  of  an  enlargement  with 

Graves'  disease  as  more  than  accidental  and  as  a  sort  of  compensatory  process. 

8.    ATROPHY  OP  THE  THYMUS 

This  is  met  with  accidentally  in  children  who  show  no  special  pathological 
changes,  especially  as  Ruhrah  has  shown,  in  marasmus  and  the  chronic  wasting 
disorders  of  children. 

Of  other  morbid  conditions  met  with,  htemorrhages  are  not  uncommon. 
Many  mediastinal  tumors  originate  in  the  remnants  of  the  thymus ;  dermoid 
tumors  and  cysts  have  also  been  m«t  with ;  tuberculosis  and  syphilis  of  the 
gland  are  occasionally  seen. 

The  condition  described  by  Dubois,  met  with  sometimes  in  the  subjects  of 
congenital  syphilis,  in  which  there  are  fissure  like  cavities  in  th*  gland  filled 
with  a  purulent  fluid,  is  stated  by  Chiari  and  by  Dudgeon  to  be  a  post  mortem 
softening. 

3.    STATUS  THYMICOLYMPHATICUS 
(Lymphatism) 

DeflnitioiL — A  condition  in  children  of  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphatic  tissues 
and  of  the  thymus,  in  association  with  a.  flabby,  fat  overgrowth  of  the  body 
and  hypoplasia  of  the  heart  and  blood  vesBcls. 

The  subjects  of  lymphatism,  as  this  condition  has  been  called,  have  a 
lowered  resistance,  and  are  liable  to  sudden  death  from  trifling  and  apparently 
inadequate  causes.  The  so-called  "thymic  death"  has  been  much  discussed. 
In  yoang  infants  who  have  been  found  dead  in  bed,  or  who  have  been  suddenly 
attacked  with  dyspntea  and  cyanosis  and  died  in  a  ftw  minutes,  the  thymus 
gland  has  been  found  enlarged.  Paltauf  increased  our  knowledge  of  this  con- 
dition when  be  described  (in  18fl9)  a  lymphatic  ronnfUution.  in  which  there 
was  hyperplasia  of  the  general  lymphatic  apparatus,  enlargement  of  the  thymus 
and  of  the  splren,  with  a  fat.  flabby  state  of  the  body. 

Pathology. — The  children  have  a  well-developed  panniculus  adiposus,  are 
often  large  for  their  age,  and  with  relatively  large  heads.  There  are  hyperpla- 
sia of  the  lymphatic  apparatus  and  structures  of  the  tonsillar  ring,  moderate 
enlargement  of  the  external  and  internal  lymph  glands,  and  hyperplasia  of  the 
solitary  and  agminated  follicles  of  the  small  and  large  intestines.   In  the  mod- 
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erately  enlarged  spleen  the  Malphigian  bodies  may  stand  out  very  prominently, 
and  if  aniemic  look  like  large  tubercles.  The  thymus  may  measure  as  much  as 
10  cm.  in  length,  is  swollen  and  soft,  and  on  section  exudes  a  milky  white  fluid. 
The  bone  marrow  has  been  found  hyperplastic,  and  in  young  adults  the  yellow 
is  replaced  by  the  red  marrow.  A  small  heart,  small  aorta  and  peripheral  ves- 
sels have  been  found,  and  sometimes  an  associated  condition  of  rickc^ts. 

Symptoms. — The  subjects  of  lymphatiam  are  usually  fat,  often  anemic  and 
flabby,  but  are  regarded  as  in  good  health.  It  ie  usually  met  with  in  children, 
bat  tlie  condition  may  persist  beyond  puberty,  and  is  seen  in  tlie  flabby  young 
adults  with  pasty  complexions,  large  heads,  and  slender  skeletons. 

What  has  called  special  attention  to  the  condition  is  the  tragedy  of  sudden 
death  following  trifling  causes — as  the  prick  of  a  hypodermic  needle,  a  sud- 
den plunge  into  cold  water,  but  much  more  often  in  auEestliesia,  either  by  ether 
or  chloroform,  when  an  amount  has  been  given,  not  itself  lethal.  Possibly, 
too,  some  of  the  sudden  deaths  of  convalesecnts  from  infectious  fevers  are  from 
this  cause,  and  the  remarkable  eases  of  sudden  death  during  bathing,  or  of 
persons  who  have  fallen  into  the  water,  and  though  immediately  rescued  were 
dead.  Two  explanations  have  been  offered  of  this  sudden  death :  first,  that  it 
is  due  to  mechanical  pressure  of  tlie  enlarged  thymus  on  the  trachea.  This  is 
not  likely,  as  the  majority  of  these  cases  have  sliown  no  previous  signs  of 
thymic  asthma,  and  in  only  one  of  Blumer'a  9  cases  was  there  any  evidence 
of  this.  The  other  view  is  that  it  is  a  toxiemia  from  an  overproduction  of  the 
Internal  secretion  of  the  thymus  and  of  the  lymph  glands. 

Di^noaia. — Suspected  cases  should  be  carefully  examined  before  trifling 
operations.  The  enlargement  of  the  superficial  glands  of  the  tonsillar  tissues 
and  of  the  spleen  is  easily  determined.  A  persistence  of  the  thymus  is  indi- 
cated by  an  area  of  dulness  at  the  upper  part,  and  particularly  to  the  left  of 
the  sternum  merging  with  the  cardiac  flatness  and  which  shifts  upward  with 
extreme  retraction  of  the  head  and  neck  (Boggs).  A  distinct  bulging  may 
be  seen,  or  the  top  of  the  gland  may  be  felt  in  the  epistemal  notch.  The 
X-ray  jiicture  may  show  a  definite  shadow.  With  the  laryngoscope  a  narrow- 
ing of  the  windpipe  may  be  seen.  A  careful  blood  count  should  always  be 
made,  as  there  may  be  a  marked  lymphocytosis.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
the  existence  of  vascular  hypoplasia. 

Treatment.— Lymphatism  is  a  condition  out  of  which  the  child  gradually 
grows.  A  general  tonic  treatment  with  iron  and  arsenic  should  be  given. 
A  large  thymus  cau.-^ing  compression  should  be  removed.  Treatment  by  the 
X-ray  is  often  successful. 
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1.    CONGESTION 

At  puberty,  in  girls,  often  at  the  onset  of  menstruation,  the  gland  enlargca ; 
in  certain  women  the  neck  becomes  fuller  at  each  menstruation,  and  it  was 
an  old  idea  that  the  gland  enlarged  at  or  after  defloration.  The  slight  enlarge- 
ment at  puberty  may  persist  for  months  and  cause  uneasiness,  hnt,  as  a  rule,  it 
-disappears  completely.     I  do  not  remember  a  i^ingle  instance  in  whidi   the 
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goitre  has  remained,  thoiigli,  of  course,  Huch  a  poEsibility  has  to  be  considered. 
From  meclianical  causes,  ae  tight  collars,  repeated  crying,  or  prolonged  use  ol 
the  voice,  tlie  gland  may  swell  for  a  short  time. 

2.     THYROIDITIS 

Etiology. — Inflammation  of  the  gland,  which  is  nearly  always  secondary  to 
some  infc-ction,  may  be  simple  or  purulent.  It  hac  been  met  with  most  fre- 
quently in  typhoid  fever,  small-pox,  measles,  pneumonia,  rheumatic  fever,  and 
mumps.  Kpideniics  of  thyroiditis  have  been  reported.  It  is  a  rare  disease 
in  ordinary  hospital  practice,  and  did  not  occur  in  one  of  our  series  of  1,500 
cases  of  typhoid  fever. 

Symptoms. — The  whole  gland  may  be  involved,  or  only  one  lobe.  There  are 
swelling,  pain  on  pressure,  redness  over  the  affected  part,  and,  when  suppura- 
tion occurs,  softening  or  fluctuation.  Often  the  acute  inflammation  subsides 
spontanoouflly.  HyxcBdema  has  followed  destruction  of  the  entire  gland  by 
acute  suppuration. 

A  remarkable  sc'lerotic  thyroiditis  has  been  described  by  Kiedel  and  is 
sometimes  called  after  his  name.  It  is  important,  as,  in  the  rapidity  of  its 
evolution  and  in  the  production  of  a  diffuse  tumor  involving  the  whole  gland, 
the  clinical  ]>i<'ture  may  resemble  cancer.  The  gland  becomes  firmly  fixed 
to  the  surrounding  parts  and  serious  effects  may  be  produced  by  compression 
of  the  trachea  and  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves.  The  cut  section  of  the 
gland  is  white  and  smooth,  and  microscopically  consists  of  s  dense  fibrous 
tissue. 

3.    TDMOHS  OF  THE  THYEOID 

Of  these  the  most  important  are: 

(a)  Infective  granuloma ta— tuberculosis,  actinomycosis,  and  syphilis. 
Cases  are  very  rarely  met  with.  Swelling  of  the  gland  has  been  seen  in  the 
recent  syphilitic  infection,  and  gummata  may  occur  in  the  congenital  form. 

(6)  Adenomata,  simple  or  malignant.  Tlie  latter  may  cause  extensive 
metastases,  as  in  the  ease  reported  by  Hayward,  in  which  tumors  resembling 
thyroid  tissue  occurred  in  the  lungs  and  various  hones. 

(c)  Cancer  and  sarcoma,  which  are  rare,  have  a  surgical  interest. 

4.     ABERRANT  AND  ACCESSORY  THYBOID8 

In  various  places,  from  the  root  of  the  tongue  to  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
fragments  of  thyroi<lal  tissue  have  been  found.  These  aberrant  portions  of 
the  gland  arc  very  apt  to  enlarge  and  undergo  cystic  degeneration.  In  the 
mediastinum  they  may  form  large  tumors,  and  in  the  pleura  I  have  seen  an 
acces-sory  cystic  thyroid  occupy  the  upper  portion,  and  a  case  was  reported 
by  F.  A.  Packard,  in  which  the  cystic  gland  filled  nearly  the  entire  side.  The 
so-called  lingual  thyroid  is  not  uncommon,  varying  in  size  from  a  hemp  seed 
to  a  pea,  usually  free  in  the  deep  muscles  of  the  tongue,  or  attached  to  the 
hyoid  bone.  When  enlarged  the  lingual  goitre  may  form  a  tumor  of  con- 
siderable size.  The  true  thyroid  gland  has  been  absent,  and  removal  of  the 
lingual  goitre  has  been  followed  by  myxtedems. 
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(Struma,  Bronchocete) 

Befimtion. — A  chronic  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  of  unknowa 
origin,  occurring  BporadicalJy  or  endemlcally. 

Diitribotion. — Goitre,  on  the  wliole,  is  rare  in  the  United  Stat«B;  it  is 
perhaps  most  common  in  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakce.  In  an  investigation 
in  Michigan,  Dock  found  a  large  number  of  cases  and  the  disease  is  not  very 
uncommon  in  Lower  Canada.  In  England  it  is  common  in  certain  regions; 
the  Thames  valley,  the  Dalea,  Derbyshire,  Sussex,  and  Hampshire,  It  is  very 
prevalent  about  Oxford  and  the  upper  Thames  valley.  In  Switzerland,  in  the 
mountains  of  Germany  and  Austria,  the  mountainous  districts  of  France, 
and  in  the  Pyrenees  the  disease  is  very  prevalent.  In  regions  of  Central 
Asia,  in  the  Abyssinian  mountains,  and  in  the  Himalayas  there  are  many  foci 
of  the  disease. 

Etiologfy. — The  disease  is  rarely  congenital  except  in  very  goitrous  die- 
tricts.  Cases  are  most  common  at  or  about  puberty,  and  the  tendency  dimia- 
isbee  after  the  twentieth  year.  Women  are  much  more  frequently  attacked 
than  men,  in  a.  proportion  of  C  or  8  to  1. 

In  its  endemic  form  the  disease  occurs  at  every  latitude  and  in  every  alti- 
tude, in  valleys  and  in  plains,  and  in  various  climates.  It  seems  to  be  much 
leas  prevalent  by  the  seashore. 

The  cause  is  obscure.  The  water  in  goitrous  distncta  is  hard,  rich  in  lime 
and  magnesia,  poor  in  iodine,  and  (so  B^din  afhrms  of  the  Swiss  waters)  with 
a  high  degree  of  radio-activity.  Others  speak  of  a  "miasma"  of  the  soil  which 
getfl  into  the  drinking  water.  McCarrisou  in  Kashmir  found  that  the  specific 
agent  could  be  killed  by  boiling  the  water  and  that  it  did  not  pass  a  Berkefeld 
filter.  He  produced  goitre  in  himself  and  in  others  by  the  daily  consumption 
of  the  residue  of  the  filter,  but  the  residue  when  boiled  was  harmless.  The 
disease  was  transmitted  to  goats  who  drank  water  contaminated  by  goitre  pa- 
tients. There  are  "goitre  springs"'  and  "goitre  wells."  These  and  other  facts 
strongly  suggest  a  specific  organism ;  and  this  view  is  supported  by  the  remark- 
able outbreaks  of  acute  goitre  in  schools,  lasting  for  a  few  months  and  disap- 
pearing. In  one  such  outbreak  Itil  boys  among  350  and  245  girls  among  381 
were  attacked  (Quillaumc). 

Korbid  Anatomy. — TTsually  the  whole  gland  is  involved,  hut  one  lobe  only 
may  be  attacked.  Wlien  the  enlargement  is  uniform,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  gland  natural,  it  is  spoken  of  as  parenchymatous  goitre ;  when  the  blood 
Teseels  are  very  large,  vascular  goitre.  In  both  forms  there  ig  an  increase  in 
the  colloid  material  of  the  follicles.  Degenerations  of  various  kinds  are  com- 
mon, particularly  cystic,  in  which  there  are  many  large  and  small  cavities 
with  colloid  contents.  In  some  of  these  cystic  forms  there  are  papillary  in- 
growths into  the  alveoli.  Sometimes  the  cysts  contain  blood  and  extensive 
haemorrhages  occur  in  the  gland. 

Synptonu. — When  small  a  goitre  is  not  inconvenient,  but  when  lat^ 
pressure  symptoms  may  cause  the  patient  to  seek  relief.  The  windpipe  may 
be  flattened  from  pressure,  usually  of  an  enlarged  isthmus,  or  it  is  narrowed 
by  circular  compression.    The  symptoms  are  more  or  less  marked  Btridor  and 
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rough,  which  may  persist  for  years  without  special  aggravation.  They  may 
ve  present  with  very  large  glands,  or  with  the  small  encircling  goitre,  or  with 
the  goitre  which  passes  deeply  beneath  the  sternum.  Pressure  on  the  recur- 
rent nerves  may  cause  attacks  of  dyspncea,  particularly  at  night,  and  the  voice 
may  be  altered.  Pressure  on  the  vagns  is  not  common.  Sometimes  there  is 
difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  the  veins  of  the  neck  may  be  compressed.  The 
heart  is  often  involved,  €ither  from  pressure  on  the  vagi,  or  there  is  dilatation 
of  the  organ  associated  with  dyspncea.  This  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
"goitre  heart"  in  contra-distinction  to  the  cardiac  condition  in  Qraves'  dis- 
ease. 

Frognoaii. — Many  cases  in  the  young  get  wcl);  too  often  in  goitrous  dis- 
tricts the  tumor  persists.  It  may  disappear  on  leaving  the  district.  Many 
cases  get  well  without  medical  treatment,  but  when  pressure  symptoms  occur 
surgery  gives  relief. 

TreBtment. — In  goitrous  districts  the  drinking  water  should  be  boiled. 
Iodine  in  some  form  is  used  extensively,  and  often  is  curative.  Its  effect 
is  to  stimulate  the  gland  to  healthy  action.  In  young  people  2  to  S  grains 
(0.13  to  0.3  gm.)  of  potassium  or  sodium  iodide  may  be  given  daily.  Iodine 
injections  into  the  glnnd  have  been  used  but  are  not  advisable.  Iodine  may  be 
applied  externally  as  an  ointment  (5  per  cent.).  The  X-rays  have  been  tried 
with  success.  When  the  gland  is  large,  surgical  measures  must  be  re- 
sorted to. 

9,    HYPOTHYBOIDIBM 

(Cretinism  and  Myxadema) 

Definition. — A  constitutional  affection  due  to  the  loss  of  function  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  characterized  clinically  by  a  myxcedematous  condition  of  the 
subcutaneous  tissues  and  mental  failure,  and  uiatomically  by  atrophy  of  the 
thyroid  gland. 

History. — As  early  as  1859  Schiff  had  noted  that  in  the  dog  removal  of 
the  gland  was  followed  by  certain  symptoms.  Gull  described  "A  cretinoid 
change  in  women,"  and  in  the  eighties  the  observations  of  Ord  and  other 
Englisli  physicians  separated  a  well  defined  clinical  entity  called  "myxoedema." 

Koclier  {in  1883)  reported  that  30  of  his  first  100  thyroidectomies  had 
been  followed  by  a  very  characteristic  picture,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
"cachexia  strumipriva,"  an  observation  which  had  already  been  made  in  the 
previous  year  by  the  Heverdius,  who  also  had  recognized  the  relation  of  this 
change  to  the  disease  known  as  "rayxoedema,"  The  researches  of  Horsley, 
and  the  elaborate  investigation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Clinical  Society  of 
London,  made  it  clear  that  the  changes  following  complete  removal  of  the 
gland,  the  so-called  cachexia  strumipriva,  myxoedema,  and  the  sporadic  cretin- 
ism, were  one  and  the  same  disease,  due  to  the  loss  of  the  function  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  SchilT  and  Horsley  demonstrated  that  animals  could  he  saved 
by  the  tranR  plan  tat  ion  of  the  glands.  Lastly  came  the  discovery  of  George 
Murray  and  Howitz  that  feeding  with  the  thyroid  extract  replaced  the  gland 
function,  and  cured  the  disease.  The  activity  of  the  gland  is  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  metabolism  of  iodine.  Baumann  determined  the  presence 
of  this  body  in  the  secretion  of  the  thyroid  as  an  organic  combination  which 
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he  called  iodothyrin,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  simple  extract  of  the 
gland,  which  is  usually  called  thyreoidin. 

The  outcome  of  a  host  of  researches  has  been  the  recognition  of  the  enor- 
mous importance  of  the  internal  secretion  of  the  gland,  which  is  essential 
for  the  normal  growth  of  the  body  in  childhood,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  proper  metabolism  of  the  epidermic  tiasueB  and  of  the  brain. 

Clinical  Forms, — There  are  three  groups  of  cases — cretinism,  myxoedeniu 
proper,  and  operative  myxredema.  To  Felix  Simon  is  due  the  credit  of  recog- 
nizing that  these  were  one  and  the  same  condition  and  all  due  to  loss  of  func- 
tion of  the  thyroid  gland. 

Chetinism. — Two  forms  are  recognized — the  sporadic  and  the  endemic. 
In  the  sporadic  form  the  gland  may  be  congenitally  absent,  or  is  atrophied 
after  one  of  the  specific  fevers,  or  the  condition  develops  with  goitre.  The 
disease  is  not  very  uncommon.  I  was  able  to  collect  the  histories  of  58  eases 
in  a  few  years  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  more  common  in  females 
than  in  males — 35  in  my  series. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Absence  of  the  gland,  or  complete  fibrous  atrophy, 
is  the  common  condition.  Goitre  with  any  trace  of  gland  tissue  is  rare.  In 
the  sporadic  form  sometimes  the  hypophysis  and  thymus  have  been  found  en- 
larged. Arrest  of  development,  a  brachycephalic  skull  in  the  endemic,  and  a 
doliocephalJc  in  the  sporadic  form,  are  the  chief  skeletal  changes. 

^ijmptoms. — In  Uie  congenital  cases  the  condition  is  rarely  recognized 
before  the  infant  is  six  or  seven  months  old.  Then  it  is  noticed  that  the  child 
does  not  grow  so  rapidly  and  ia  not  bright  mentally.  The  tongue  looks  largo 
and  hangs  out  of  tlie  mouth.  The  hair  may  be  thin  and  the  skin  very  dry. 
Usually  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  and  during  the  second  year  the  signs  be- 
come very  marked.  The  face  ia  large,  looks  bloated,  the  eyelids  are  puffy 
and  swollen ;  the  alse  nasi  arc  thick,  the  nose  looks  depressed  and  flat.  Denti- 
tion is  delayed,  and  the  teeth  which  appear  decay  early.  The  abdomen  is 
swollen,  the  legs  are  thick  and  short,  and  the  hands  and  feet  are  undeveloped 
and  pudgy.  The  face  ia  pale  and  sometimes  has  a  waxy,  sallow  tint.  The 
fontanelles  remain  open;  there  is  much  muscular  weakness,  and  the  child  can 
not  support  itself.  In  the  supraclavicular  regions  tliero  are  largo  pads  of 
fat.  The  child  does  not  develop  mentally  and  may  lapse  into  a  state  of  im- 
becility. 

In  cases  in  which  the  atrophy  of  the  gland  follows  a  fever  the  condition 
may  not  come  on  until  tlie  fourth  or  fifth  year,  or  later.  Thiw  ia  really,  as 
Parker  detennined,  a  juvenile  myxcedoma.  In  a  few  of  the  sporadic  forms 
cretinism  develops  with  an  existing  goitre.  It  may  retard  development,  bodily 
and  mental,  without  ever  progressing  to  complete  imbecility. 

Endemic  Cretinism. — This  occurs  wherever  goitre  ia  very  prevalent,  as  in 
parts  of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  Tyrol,  and  the  Pyrenees.  It  formerly  prevailed 
in  parts  of  England.  I  know  of  no  centres  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 
The  clinical  features  of  the  disease  are  the  same  as  in  the  sporadic  form, 
stunted  growth  and  feeble  mind,  plus  goitre.  To  some  poison  in  the  water — 
mineral  or  organic — the  thyroid  changes  have  been  attributed,  but  whatever 
the  toxic  agent  may  be,  it  is  the  interference  with  the  function  of  the  gland 
that  leads  to  the  cretinous  change  in  the  body. 

The  diagnosis  is  very  easy  after  one  has  seen  a  case,  or  good  illustrations. 
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Infants  a  year  or  so  old  Bumetimes  become  flabby,  lose  their  vivacity,  or  show 
a  protuberant  abdomen,  and  lax  skin  with  eiight  cretinoid  appearance.  These 
milder  forms,  as  tbcy  have  been  termed,  are  probably  due  to  transient  func- 
tional dislurbance  in  the  gland. 

^Iyx<edkma  of  Adults  {Gvil's  Disease). — ^Women  are  mucli  more  fre- 
quently affected  than  men — in  a  ratio  of  (J  to  1.  The  disease  may  alteet  several 
moiiihi'i'S  of  a  family,  and  it  may  bo  transmitted  through  the  mother.  In  some 
inetaiU'iB  llicre  has  been  first  the  appearance  of  CKophthalmic  goitre.  Though 
occiiri'ing  most  commonly  in  women,  it  pcems  to  have  no  special  relation  to 
tlie  ciilnmenia  or  to  pregnancy;  the  symptoms  of  niyx<cdcina  may  dii^ppear 
dming  prcj^iancy  or  may  develop  post  partum.  Myxanlciua  and  exophthalmic 
goitre  iiiiiy  occur  in  sisters.  It  is  not  so  common  in  America  as  in  Kngland. 
In  sixteen  years  I  saw  only  10  cases  in  Baltimore,  7  of  which  were  in  Uie 
hospital.  C.  P.  Howard  lias  collected  100  American  cases,  of  wliieh  8li  were 
in  women.  The  symptoms  of  this  form,  as  given  by  Ord,  are  marked  increase 
in  the  general  bulk  of  the  body,  a  firm,  inelastic  swelling  of  the  skin,  which 
does  not  pit  on  pressure;  dryness  and  roughness,  which  tend  with  the  swelling 
to  obliterate  in  the  face  the  lines  of  expression;  imperfect  nutrition  of  the 
hair;  local  tumefaction  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  particularly  in 
the  supraclavicular  region.  The  physiognomy  is  altered  in  a  remarkable  way : 
tlio  features  are  coarse  and  broad,  the  lips  thick,  the  nostrils  broad  and  thick, 
and  the  mouth  is  enlarged.  Over  the  cheeks,  sometimes  the  nose,  there  is  a 
reddish  patch.  There  is  a  striking  slowness  of  thought  and  of  movement.  The 
memory  becomes  defective,  the  patients  grow  irrilable  and  suapicinus,  and 
there  may  be  headache.  In  some  instances  there  are  delusions  and  hallucina- 
tions, leading  to  a  final  condition  of  dementia.  The  gait  is  heavy  and  slow. 
The  temperature  may  be  helow  normal.  Tiic  functions  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and 
abdominal  organs  are  normal.  Haemorrhage  sometimes  occurs.  Albuminuria 
is  sometimes  present,  more  rarely  glycosuria.  Death  is  usually  due  to  some 
inlcrcurrent  disease,  most  frequently  tuberculosis  (Greenfield).  The  thyroid 
gland  is  diminished  in  size  and  may  become  completely  atrophied  and  con- 
verted into  a  fibrous  mass.  The  subcutaneous  fat  is  abundant,  and  in  one 
or  two  instances  a  great  increase  in  the  nmein  has  been  found.  The  larynx 
is  also  involved. 

The  course  of  the  disea.se  is  slow  but  progressive,  and  extends  over  fen  or 
fifteen  years.  A  condition  of  acutf!  and  temporary  myxcedema  may  develop  in 
connection  with  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  in  young  persons.  Myxcedema 
may  follow  exophthalniie  goitre.  In  other  instances  the  symptoms  of  the  two 
diseases  have  been  combined,  I  have  reported  a  case  in  which  a  young  man 
became  bloated  and  increased  in  weight  enomiously  during  three  months,  then 
bad  tachycardia  with  tremor  and  active  delirium,  and  died  within  six  months 
r-f  the  onset  of  the  symptoms, 

OpGRATiVK  Myx(kdkma  ;  Cachexia  Strdmipriva. — Horsley  showed  that 
complete  removal  of  the  thyroid  in  monkeys  was  followed  by  the  production 
of  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  myxcedema  and  sometimes  associated  with 
spasms  or  tetanoid  contractures,  and  followed  by  apathy  end  coma.  An  identi- 
cal condition  sometimes  follows  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  in  man.  The  dis- 
ease follows  only  a  certain  numbter  of  total  and  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
partial  removals  of  the  thyroid  gland.     Of  408  cases,  in  09  the  operative 
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myxoedema  occurred  (Kocher).  If  a  amall  fragment  of  the  thyroid  remaina, 
or  if  there  are  aceesBOry  glands,  which  in  animals  are  very  common,  the  eymp- 
toms  do  not  develop.  Operative  myxoedema  is  very  rare  in  America.  A  few 
years  ago  I  was  able  to  find  only  two  cases,  one  of  which,  McGraw's,  referred 
to  in  previous  editions  of  this  work,  has  since  been  cured. 

The  diagnosis  of  myxoedema  is  easy,  ae  a  rule.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
patient — the  aubcutaneoua  swelling  and  the  pallor — suggests  Bright's  disease, 
which  may  be  strengthened  by  the  discovery  of  tube  casts  and  of  albumin  in 
the  urine;  but  the  solid  character  of  the  swelling,  the  exceeding  dryness  of 
the  skin,  the  yellowish  white  color,  the  low  temperature,  the  loss  of  hair,  and 
the  dull,  listless  mental  state  should  suffice  to  differentiate  the  two  conditions. 
In  dubious  eases  not  too  much  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  aupraclavicular 
swellings.  There  may  be  marked  fibro-fatty  enlargements  in  this  situation  in 
healthy  persona,  the  supraclavicular  paeudo-tipomata  of  Verneuil. 

Treatment. — The.  patients  suffer  in  cold  and  improve  greatly  in  warm 
weather.  They  should  therefore  be  kept  at  an  even  temperature,  and  ahonld, 
if  possible,  move  to  a  warm  climateduring  the  winter  months.  Bepeated  warm 
baths  with  shampooing  are  useful.  Our  art  has  made  no  more  brilliant 
advance  than  in  the  cure  of  these  diaordera  due  to  disturbed  function  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  That  we  can  to-day  rescue  children  otherwise  doomed  to  help- 
less idiocy — that  we  can  restore  to  life  the  hopeless  victims  of  myicedema — 
is  a  triumph  of  experimental  medicine  for  which  we  are  indebted  very  largely 
to  Victor  Horsley  and  to  his  pupil  Murray.  Transplantation  of  the  glaird  was 
first  tried;  then  Murray  used  an  extract  subcutaneously.  Hector  Mackenzie  in 
London  and'Howitz  in  Copenhagen  introduced  the  method  of  feeding.  We 
now  know  that  the  gland,  taken  either  fresh,  or  as  the  watery  or  glycerin  ex- 
tract, or  dried  and  powdered,  is  equally  efficacious  in  a  majority  of  all  the  cases 
of  myxtedema  in  infants  or  adults.  Many  preparations  are  now  on  the  mar- 
ket, but  it  makes  little  difference  how  the  gland  is  administered.  The  dried 
powdered  gland  and  the  glycerin  extract  are  most  convenient.  It  is  well  to 
begin  with  the  powdered  gland,  1  grain  (0.065  gm.)  three  timee  a  day,  of  the 
Parke  Davis  preparation,  or  one  of  the  Burroughs  and  Welcome  tablets.  The 
dose  may  be  increased  graduaUy  until  the  patient  takes  tO  or  15  grains 
(O.G  gm,  to  1  gm.)  in  the  day.  In  many  cases  there  are  no  unpleasant  symp- 
toms; in  others  there  are  irritation  of  the  skin,  restlessness,  rapid  pulse,  and 
delirium ;  in  rare  inetances  tonic  spasms,  4he  condition  to  which  the  term 
thyroidism  is  applied.  The  results,  as  a  rule,  are  most  astounding — unparal- 
leled by  anything  in  the  whole  range  of  curative  measures.  Within  six  weeks 
a  poor,  feeble-minded,  toad-like  caricature  of  humanity  may  be  restored  to 
mental  and  bodily  health.  Loea  of  weight  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  striking 
effects;  one  of  my  patients  lost  over  30  pounds  within  six  weeks.  The  skin 
becomes  moist,  the  urine  is  increased,  the  perspiration  retuma,  the  temperature 
rises,  the  pulse  rate  quickens,  and  the  mental  torpor  lesaens.  Ill  effects  are 
rare.  Two  or  three  cases  with  old  heart  lesions  have  died  during  or  after  the 
treatment;  in  one  instance  a  temporary  condition  of  Qravce'  disease  was 
induced. 

The  treatment,  as  Murray  suggests,  must  be  carried  out  in  two  stages — 
one,  early,  in  which  full  doees  are  given  until  the  cure  is  effected ;  the  other, 
the  permanent  use  of  small  doses  sufficient  to  preserve  the  normal  metatwiiam. 
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In  the  cases  of  cretinUm  it  Beems  to  be  necessary  to  keep  up  the  treatment 
indefinitely.  I  have  seen  several  instance^  of  remarkable  relapse  follow  the 
cessation  of  the  use  of  the  extract. 

7.    HYPEBTHYEOIDISMj  EXOPHTHALMIC  GOITRE 
{Graves',  Basedow's,  or  Parry's  Disease) 

Definition. — A  disease  characterized  by  goitre,  exophthalmos,  tachycardia, 
and  tremor,  associated  with  a  perverted  or  hyperactive  state  of  the  thyroid 
gland. 

Hutorical  Hote,— In  the  posthumous  writings  of  Caleb  Hillier  Parry 
(1835)  is  a  description  of  8  cases  of  Enlargement  of  the  Thyroid  Gland  in 
Connection  with  Enlargement  or  Palpitation  of  the  Heart,  In  the  first  case, 
seen  in  178fi,  he  also  described  the  exophthalmos :  "The  eyes  were  protruded 
from  their  sockets,  and  the  countenance  exhibited  an  appearance  of  agitation 
and  distress,  especially  in  any  muscular  movement."  The  Italians  claim  that 
Flajani  described  the  disease  in  1800,  I  have  not  been  able  to  sec  his  original 
account,  but  Moebius  states  that  it  is  meagre  and  inaccurate,  and  bears  Jio 
comparison  witJi  that  of  Parry,  If  the  name  of  any  physician  is  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  disease,  undoubtedly  it  should  be  that  of  the  distinguished  old 
Bath  physician.    Graves  described  the  disease  in  1835  and  Basedow  in  1840. 

Etiologry.— j4j;e — In  Sattlert  cctiection  of  3,477  cases  only  184  were  undei- 
the  age  of  sixteen. 

Sex — In  England  and  America  the  proportion  of  females  is  greatly  in 
exci'BS,  as  much  probably  as  30. to  1,  but  in  Sattler's  collected  cases  from  the 
literature  the  ratio  was  5.4  to  1,  which  would  indicate  marked  di^crences  in 
different  countries, 

A  strong  family  predisposition  may  exist  and  five  or  six  members  may  be 
aHected.  Fright  is  a  rare  cause.  Various  depressive  influences,  such  as  worry, 
nervous  strain,  disappointment  in  love,  illnesses,  and  mental  shocks,  as  well 
as  dread  of  the  disease  itself,  may  have  an  important  influence. 

Pathology, —The  disease  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  pure  neurosis,  in  favor  of 
which  are  urged  the  onset  after  a  profound  emotion,  the  absence  of  lesions,  and 
the  cure  which  has  followed  in  a  few  cases  after  operations  upon  tlie  nose. 
Of  late  the  views  of  Moebius  and  Greenfield  have  prevailed,  that  exophthalmic 
goitre  is  primarily  a  disease  of  the  thyroid  gland  (hyperthyroidism) ,  in  antith- 
esis to  myxa?dema  (alhyroidism) .  The  clinical  contrast  between  these  two 
disenscii  is  most  suggestive — the  increased  excitability  of  the  nervous  system, 
the  flushed,  moist  skin,  the  vascular  erythism  in  the  one;  the  dull  apatliy, 
the  low  temperature,  slow  pulse,  and  dry  skin  of  the  other.  The  changes  in 
the  gland  in  exophthalmic  goitre  are,  as  shown  by  Greenfield,  those  of  an  organ 
in  active  evolution — viz,,  increased  proliferation,  with  the  production  of  newly 
formed  tubular  spaces  and  absorption  of  the  colloid  material  which  is  replaced 
by  a  more  mucinous  fluid.  The  thyroid  extract  given  in  excess  produces  symp- 
toms not  unlike  those  of  Parry's  disease — tachycardia,  tremor,  headache,  sweat- 
ing, and  prostration.  Becl^re  has  reported  a  case  in  which  exophthalmos 
developed  after  an  overdose.  Use  of  the  thyroid  extract  usually  aggravates 
the  symptoms  of  exophthalmic  goitre.    The  most  eueoessful  line  of  treatment 
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has  been  that  direok-d  to  diminish  tliu  bulk  of  tlie  goitre.  TIicbc  are  anme  of 
the  considerations  which  favor  the  view  that  the  syinptomB  arc  due  to  disturbed 
function  of  the  thyroid  gland,  probably  to  hypersecretion  of  materials  which 
induce  a  sort  of  chronic  intoxiealion,  Myxoedcma  may  develop  in  the  late 
slages,  and  there  are  transient  oDdema  and  in  a  few  cases  scleroderma,  which 
indiciitc  that  the  nutrition  of  the  skin  is  involved. 

Anatomical  Changes-^In  rare  instaDcuB  the  thyroid  gland  has  been  stated 
to  be  normal.  In  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  active  hyperplasia  of  the  gland, 
with  enlarged  and  newly  formed  follicles,  and  an  increase  in  the  lymphoid 
tissue  of  the  gland  stroma.  Involuntary  and  regi'essive  changes  are  common ; 
the  hyperplasia  may  cease  and  the  gland  returns  to  the  colloid  state.  Finally, 
in  wTtain  cases,  atrophy  of  the  celt  elements  takes  place. 

The  iodine  content  of  the  gland  hears  a  direct  relationship  to  the  amount 
of  colloid;  the  gland  in  hyperplasia  has  the  loWest  percentage,  the  pure  colloid 
glands  the  highest. 

Symptoms. — Acute  and  chronic  forms  may  be  recogniiied.  In  the  acute 
form  the  disease  may  arise  with  great  rapidity.  In  n  patient  of  J.  U.  Lloy<rs, 
of  Philadelphia,  a  woman,  aged  thirty-nine,  who  had  been  considered  pcrfmrtly 
healthy,  but  whose  friends  had  noticed  that  for  some  time  her  eyes  look^'d 
rather  large,  was  suddenly  seized  with  intense  vomiting  and  diarrhcea,  rapid 
action  of  the  heart,  and  great  throbbing  of  the  arteries.  The  eyes  were  promi- 
nent and  staring  and  the  thyroid  gland  was  found  much  enlarged  and  soft. 
The  gastro-intcstinal  symptoms  continued,  the  pulse  became  more  rapid,  the 
vomiting  was  incessant,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  third  day  of  the  illness. 
Only  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  organs  could  be  examined  and  no  changes 
were  found.  I  saw  two  rapidly  fatal  cases  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  one  of 
which,  under  F.  P.  Henry's  care,  had  marked  cerebral  symptoms.  The  acute 
cases  are  not  always  associated  with  delirium. 

More  frequently  the  onset  is  gradual  and  the  disease  is  chronic.  There 
are  four  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease — tachycardia,  exophthalmos, 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid,  and  tremor. 

Tachycardia. — Rapid  heart  action  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  remarkable 
vascular  phenomena  in  the  disease.  The  pulse  rate  at  first  may  l)c  not  more 
than  05  or  100,  but  when  the  diweaye  is  established  it  may  be  from  111)  to 
liiO,  or  even  higlier.  Irregularity  is  not  conimou,  except  toward  tJie  close.  Id 
a  well  developed  case  the  visible  area  of  cardiac  pulsation  is  much  increased, 
the  action  is  heaving  and  forcible,  and  the  shock  of  the  heart  sounds  is  well 
felt.  The  large  arteries  at  the  root  of  the  neck  throb  forcibly.  There  is 
visible  pulsation  in  the  peripheral  arteries.  The  capillary  pulse  is  readily 
seen,  and  there  are  few  diseases  in  which  one  may  see  at  times  with  greater 
distinctness  the  venous  pulse  in  the  veins  of  the  hand.  The  throbbing  pulsa- 
tion of  the  arteries  may  be  felt  even  in  the  finger  tips.  Vascular  erythema  is 
common — the  face  and  neck  are  flushed  and  tliere  may  be  a  widespread  ery- 
thema of  the  body  and  limbs.  On  auscultation  murmurs  arc  usually  heard 
over  the  heart,  a  loud  apex  systolic  and  loud  bruits  at  the  base  and  over  the 
manubrium.  The  sounds  of  the  heart  may  be  very  intense.  In  rare  instances 
tliey  may  he  heard  at  some  distance  from  the  jtatient;  according  to  Graves, 
ns  far  as  four  feet.  Attacks  of  acute  dilatation  of  the  heart  may  occur  with 
dyspnira,  cougli,  and  a  frothy  bloody  expectoration. 
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ExoPHTKALMOH. — A  charactfirifltic  facial  aspect  is  given  to  Graves'  disease 
by  the  staring  expression,  caused  in  part  by  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs,  but 
more  particularly  by  retraction  of  the  lida  exposing  the  sclera;  above  and  below 
the  corncip.  The  exophthalmos,  which  may  be  unilateral,  usually  follows  the 
vascular  disturbance.  The  protrusion  naay  become  very  groat  and  the  eye  may 
oven  be  dislocated  from  the  socket,  or  both  eyes  may  be  destroyed  by  panoph- 
thalmitis, a  condition  present  in  one  of  Basedow's  cases.  The  vision  is  normal. 
Graefe  noted  that  when  the  eyeball  is  moved  downward  the  upper  lid  does  not 
follow  it  as  in  health.  This  is  known  as  Graefe's  sign.  The  palpebral  ap'r- 
ture  is  wider  than  in  health,  owing  to  spasm  or  retraction  of  the  upper  lid 
(Stcllwag's  sign).  The  patient  winks  less  frequently  than  in  lioalth.  There 
is  marked  tremor  of  the  lids  and  they  contract  spasmodically  in  advance  of 
the  elevating  eyeball.  Moebiua  has  called  attention  to  the  lack  of  convergence 
of  the  two  eyes.  Changes  in  the  pupils  and  in  the  optic  nerves  are  rare.  Pul- 
sation of  the  retinal  arteries  is  common. 

Eni.arokmknt  of  the  thyroid  is  the  rule.  It  may  be  general  or  in  only 
one  lobe,  and  is  rarely  so  large  as  in  ordinary  goitre.  It  may  he  absent.  The 
swelling  is  firm,  but  elastic.  There  are  rarely  pressure  signs.  The  vessels 
arc  usually  much  dilated,  and  the  whole  gland  may  he  seen  to  pulsate.  A 
thrill  may  he  felt  on  palpation  and  on  auscultation  a  loud  systolic  murmur,  or 
more  commonly  a  bTuit  de  diable.  ■  A  double  murmur  is  common  and  is  path- 
ognomonic (Gnttmann). 

TitHMOU  is  the  fourth  cardinal  symptom,  and  was  really  ilrst  described  by 
Ba^dow.  It  is  involuntary,  fine,  about  eight  to  tiic  second.  It  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  early  cases. 

Other  symptoms  are  anasniia,  emaciation,  and  slight  fever.  Attacks  of 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea  may  occur.  The  latter  may  he  very  severe  and  distress- 
ing, recurring  at  intervals.  The  greatest  complaint  is  of  the  forcible  throbbing 
in  the  arteries,  often  accompanied  with  unpleasant  flushes  of  heat  and  pro- 
fuse perspirations.  An  erythematous  flushing  is  common.  PmrihiB  may  be  a 
severe  and  ixTsiatent  symptom.  Multiple  telangiectases  have  been  de«-rilH?d. 
Solid,  infiltrated  (pdema  is  not  uncommon.  It  may  be  transitory.  A  remark- 
able myxcedematous  stale  may  supervene.  Pigmentary  changes  are  very  com- 
mon. They  may  be  patchy  or  generalized.  Tlie  coexistence  of  scleroderma 
and  Graves'  disease  has  been  frequently  noticed.  Irrital)ility  of  temiwr, 
change  in  disposition,  and  great  mental  depression  have  been  depcrilx'cl.  An 
im|Kirtant  complication  is  acute  mania,  in  which  the  patient  may  die  in  a 
few  days.  Weakness  of  the  musclea  is  not  uncommon,  particularly  a 
feeling  of  "giving  way"  of  the  legs.  If  the  patient  holds  the  head  down 
and  is  asked  to  took  up  without  raising  the  head,  the  forehead  remains 
smooth  and  is  not  wrinkled,  as  in  a  normal  individual  {.loftroy).  A 
fenlure  of  interest  noted  by  Charcot  is  the  great  diminution  in  the  eleetrieal 
resistance,  which  may  be  due  to  the  saturation  of  the  skin  with  moisture 
owing  to  the  vaso-motor  dilatation  (Ilirt).  Bryson  has  noted  the  fact  that  the 
oliest  expansion  may  Ih:  greatly  diminished.  The  emaciation  may  1«  extreme. 
Glj'cosuria  and  allmminuria  are  not  infrequent  complications.  True  diabetes 
may  occur. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  usually  chronic,  lasting  several  years.  After 
persisting  for  six  months  or  a  year  the  symptoms  may  disappear.    There  are 
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remarkable  instances  in  which  the  symptoms  have  come  on  with  great  inten- 
sity, following  fright,  and  have  disappeared  again  in  a  few  days. 

Prognosis. — Statistics  are  misleading  ae  only  the  severe  cases  come  under 
hospital  treatment.  Sattler  estimates  the  mortality  at  11  per  cent.  In  Hale 
White's  series  it  was  84  in  214  cases.  In  the  hands  of  Kocher  and  the  Mayos 
the  mortality  from  operation  is  below  4  per  cent,  and  some  70  per  cent,  of 
cases  are  claimed  to  have  been  cured. 

Diagnosis.  ^Few  diaeaaes  are  so  easily  recognized.  The  difficulty  ia  with 
the  partially  developed  forme,  formes  frustes,  which  are  not  uncommon.  The 
nervous  state,  the  tremor,  and  tachycardia  may  be  the  only  features,  or  there 
may  be  slight  swelling  of  the  thyroid  with  tremor  alone.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty arises  in  the  cases  of  hysterical  tremor  with  rapid  heart  action.  Doubt- 
ful cases  may  be  tested  by  the  careful  administration  of  iodine  internally,  as 
patients  with  hyperthyroidism  show  a  marked  intolerance,  even  to  small  doses. 
A  differential  count  of  the  leucocytes  shows  an  increase  in  the  mononuclears. 

Treatment. — (a)  The  disease  is  serious  enough  to  warrant  strong  measures 
systematically  carried  out;  much  valuable  time  is  lost  in  trying  various  rem- 
edies. The  patient  should  be  in  bed,  at  absolute  rest,  and  see  very  few  per- 
sons. To  quiet  the  heart's  action  the  icebag  may  be  continuously  applied 
through  the  day,  and  veratrum  viride,  aconite,  or  strophanthus  given  in  full 
doses.  Ergot,  belladonna,  phosphate  of  soda,  small  doses  of  opium,  and  many 
other  remedies  are  recommended,  and  in  some  instances  I  have  seen  benefit 
from  the  belladonna  and  the  phosphate  of  soda.     Electrici^  may  be  helpful. 

(6)  Serum  Therapy. — Two  methods  are  employed:  feeding  with  the  milk 
of  dethyroidized  goats,  introduced  by  Lanz,  which  ia  obtainable  as  a  substance 
called  rodagen.  Good  results  have  been  reported  by  Mackenzie  and  others. 
Beebe,  on  the  other  hand,  uses  the  serum  of  animals  into  which  human  thyroid 
extract  has  been  injected.  Excellent  results  have  been  obtained,  but  the 
method  has  the  danger  associated  with  the  use  of  foreign  sera. 

(c)  Surgical  Treatment. — Removal  of  part  of  the  thyroid  gland  offers  the 
best  hope  of  permanent  cure.  It  is  remarkable  with  what  rapidity  all  Uie 
symptoms  may  disappear  after  partial  thyroidectomy.  A  second  operation 
may  be  necessary  in  severe  cases.  The  results  obtained  by  the  brothers  Mayo 
and  by  Kocher  give  a  remarkable  percentage  of  recoveries.  The  operation 
under  cocaine  may  be  done  with  safety  when  the  condition  of  the  heart  and 
the  extreme  tachycardia  do  not  contraindicate  it.  Tying  of  the  arteries  and 
exotliyropexia  are  also  recommended.  Excision  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglia 
of  the  sympathetic  has  one  beneficial  result,  viz.,  the  production  of  slight 
ptosis,  which  obviates  the  staring  character  of  the  exophthalmoa. 

Marked  benefit  has  followed  the  use  of  the  X-rays  in  a  few  cases. 

17.    DISEASES   or   THE   FABATHTROID   GLANDS 

The  parathyroid  bodies  occur,  as  a  rule,  in  two  pairs  on  either  side  of  the 
lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland;  small  ovoid  structures  from  6  to  8  mm. 
in  length.  Some  observers  regard  them  as  simply  supplementary  to  the  thy- 
roid) without  a  special  function ;  others  believe  that  they  have  an  important  in- 
ternal secretion  supplementing  that  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  controlling  cal- 
cinm  metabolism. 
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Thf  slmlifs  iif  (llov.  Ilnlritcfl,  and  otiiera  leavt  no  qin'stioii  a*  to  the 
impiirliiDic  of  tliusL'  );lHn(ls.  Following  their  removal  iii  aniinals  fhero  are 
hvitcliing.  sparine  of  tlio  voluntary  muBcles,  gradual  paralytiiB  with  dyspnrea, 
and  deatli  from  exliaviatlon.  These  sometimes  disappear  when  a  saline  extract 
of  the  parathyroid  is  injected  into  a  vein.  Or  if  the  parathyroid  glands  are  fed 
or  transplanted.  'I'ho  asso<-iation  of  tetany  with  the  dieturhanoe  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  thyroid  i^eoms  to  he  definitely  cfltafalished.  MacCallum  has  shown 
the  iniportanee  of  the  function  of  these  glands  4n  controlling  calcium  metabol- 
ieni,  and  it  is  powiblc  (hat  in  im|)overishnicnt  of  the  tissues  in  this  ingredient 
ia  to  he  sought  the  cause  of  tiie  great  excitability  of  the  nervous  system  and  of 
tetany. 

These  studies  have  thrown  great  light  upon  various  spasmodic  disordera 
of  children,  and  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  embrace  eueh  conditions  as 
laryngismus,  infantile  convulsions,  and  tetany  under  the  term  "spasmophilia" 
(Ileubnor). 

These  glands  have  also  homionic  relations,  as  yet  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood, with  the  other  ductless  glands,  and  have  some  influence  on  carbohydrate 
metalHilisui. 

The  definite  aivoeiation  of  the  glands  with  tetany  is  sufficient  warrant  for 
treating  this  disease  here. 

TETANY 

Definition. — An  affeolion  characterized  by  bilateral,  chronic,  or  intermit- 
tent spasms  of  the  extremities,  with  gradually  increasing  irritability  of  the 
nerves. 

Etiology,— The  following  groups  are  made  by  Frankl-Hochwart : 

(a)  Tetany  op  Adults. — (1)  Epidemic  tetany,  also  known  as  rheumatic 
tetany,  idio[)athic  workman's  tetany,  or  shoemaker's  cramp.  In  certain  parts 
of  the  Continent  of  Euro|)c  the  disease  has  prevailed  widely,  particularly  in 
the  winter  season.  Von  .Jatksch,  who  has  described  an  epidemic  form  occur- 
ring in  young  men  of  the  working  classes,  sometimes  with  slight  fever,  regards 
the  dir^Hse  as  infwliotis.  This  form  is  acute,  lasting  only  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  rarely  proving  fatal. 

{2)  Ti'lany  of  giistric  and  intestinal  disorders,  as  dyspc])sia,  gastrectasis, 
diarrh(i<a,  and  helminthiasis.  The  form  associated  with  dilatation  of  the  stom- 
ach is  rare,  not  more  than  ;tO  cases  having  been  reported. 

(3)  Tetany  of  the  acute  infectigus  diseases  (typhoid,  cholera,  influenza, 
measles,  scarlatina,  etc.).  In  some  typhoid  epidemics  many  cases  have  oc- 
curred. 

(4)  Tetany  following  poisoning  from  chloroform,  morphia,  ergot,  lead, 
alcohol,  and  um'niia.    Isolated  examples  of  each  have  been  reported. 

(."i)  Tetany  may  also  develop  during  pregnancy  or  recur  in  successive  pi-eg- 
nanci<>s,  Fniin  its  occurrence  in  nursing  women.  Trousseau  called  it  "nurse's 
contracture," 

{(i)  Tetany  following  removal  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  probably  due  to  a 
removal  of  the  parathyroid  bodies  at  the  same  time. 

(7)  Tetany  may  complicate  other  nervous  disorders,  as  Basedow's  disease, 
cerebral  tumor,  cysts  of  tlie  cerebellum,  and  syringomyelia. 
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(b)  TiTANY  IN  CuiLDitKN. — Tetany  lieare  a  <lelinit«  relation  to  gastro- 
intestinal (lisitrtlc'i-s,  acute  infections,  and  ricketB  in  childhood. 

Mild  cases  of  tetany  are  not  uncommon  in  children,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  rickets  and  gastro-intcstinal  disorders.  The  other  forms  arc  not 
common,  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  England.  Campl>en  Howard  re- 
ported from  my  clinic  8  cases  of  tetany,  4  accompanying  dilatation  of  the 
sloniach,  2  with  IiyjKiraeidity  without  dilatation,  1  with  chronic  diarrhoea, 
and  1  oceurring  in  connection  with  repeated  pn^gnancica  and  lactation. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — It  is  now  well  established  that  the  tetany  following 
extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  due  to  coincident  removal  of  the  parathy- 
roid.s;  and  the  ohservationa  of  MacCallum  suggest  that,  occurring  apontan- 
eously,  it  is  associatud  with  insufficiency  of  the  parathyroids,  which  appear  to 
control  caleium  metabolism.  Absence  or  perversion  of  the  parathyroid  secre- 
tion loads  to  iiTijJoverishmcnt  of  the  tissues  in  calcium,  and  to  hypercxcit- 
ability  of  the  nerves, 

Symptomt. — In  cases  associated  with  general  debility  or  in  children  with 
rickets  the  spasm  is  hmlted  to  the  hands  and  feet.  The  fingers  are  hent  at  the 
metacariM-phalangeal  joint,  extended  at  the  terminal  joints,  pressed  close  to- 
gether, and  the  thumb  is  contracted  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  wrist  is 
flexed,  the  elbows  are  bent,  and  the  arms  arc  folded  over  the  chest.  In  the 
hiwer  limlw  the  feet  arc  extended  and  the  toes  adduetcd.  The  muscles  of  the 
face  and  neck  are  less  commonly  involved,  hut  in  severe  cases  there  may  be 
trismus,  and  the  angles  of  the,  mouth  are  drawn  out,  Tlic  skin  of  the  hands 
and  feet  is  sometimes  tense  and  ccdematous.  The  spasms  are  usually  parox- 
ysmal and  last  for  a  variable  time.  In  children  the  attack  may  pass  off  in  a 
few  hours.  In  some  of  the  more  severe  chronic  cases  in  adults  the  stiffness  and 
contracture  may  continue  or  even  increase  for  many  days,  and  the  attack  may 
last  as  long  as  two  weeks.  In  the  acute  cases  the  temperature  may  be  elevated 
and  the  pulse  (luickoned.  In  the  severe  paroxysms  there  may  be  involvement 
of  the  musclcrt  of  the  back  and  of  the  thorax,  inducing  dyspncea  and  cyanosis. 
Certain  additional  features,  valuable  in  diagnosis,  are  present. 

Trousseau's  symptom:  "So  long  as  the  attack  is  not  over,  the  paroxysms 
may  bo  reproduced  at  will.  This  is  effected  by  simply  compressing  the  affected 
parts,  either  in  the  direction  of  their  principal  nerve  trunks  or  over  their 
blood  vessels,  ao  as  to  impede  the  venous  or  arterial  circulation." 

Chvoslek'a  symptom  is  shown  in  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  mechanical 
excitability  of  the  motor  nerves,  A  slight  tap,  for  example,  in  the  course  of 
the  facial  nerve  will  throw  tlie  muscles  to  which  it  is  distributed  into  active 
contraction.  Erb  has  shown  that  the  electrical  irritability  of  the  motor  nerves, 
especially  to  the  galvanic  current,  is  also  greatly  increased,  and  Hofmann 
has  demonstrated  the  heightened  excitability  of  the  sensory  nerves,  the 
slightest  pressure  on  which  may  cause  panesthesia  in  the  region  of  distrilm- 
ti<m. 

Diagnosis, — The  disease  is  readily  recognized.  It  is  a  mistake  tn  call 
instances  of  cnrpo-pedal  spasm  of  children  true  tetany.  It  is  common  to  find 
in  rickety  children  or  in  cases  of  severe  gastro- intestinal  catarrh  a  transient 
spasm  of  the  fingers  or  even  of  the  arms.  By  many  authors  these  are  consid- 
ered cases  of  mild  tetany,  and  there  are  all  grades  in  rickety  children  between 
the  simple  carpo-pedal  spasm  and  the  wndition  in  which  the  four  extremities 
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are  involved;  but  it  is  well,  I  think,  to  limit  the  term  tetany  to  the  more  severe 
affection. 

With  true  tetanus  the  disease  is  scarcely  ever  confounded,  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  spasm  in  the  extremities,  the  attitude  of  tlic  hands,  and  the  etio- 
lof^icat  factors  are  very  different  Hysterical  contractures  are  usually  uni- 
lateral. 

Treatment. — In  the  case  of  children  the  condition  with  which  the  tatany 
is  associated  should  be  treated.  Baths  and  cold  sponging  are  recommended 
and  often  relieve  the  spasm  as  promptly  as  in  cliild-crowing.  Bromide  of 
potassium  may  be  tried.  In  severe  cases  chloroform  inhalalLons  may  be  given. 
Massage,  electricity,  and  the  spinal  icebag  have  also  been  used  with  success. 
Cases,  however,  may  resist  all  treatment,  and  the  apasma  recur  for  many  years. 
The  thyroid  extract  should  be  tried.  Gottstein  reports  relief  in  a  case  of  long 
standing,  and  Bramwell  reports  one  case  of  operative  tetany  and  one  of  the 
idiopathic  form  Buccessfully  treated  in  this  way. 

In  gastric  tetany,  especially  when  due  to  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  the 
mortality  is  high,  and  recovery  without  operative  interference  ia  rare;  of  27 
cases  collected  by  Hiegel,  16  terminated  fatally.  Cunningham  collected  8  cases 
treated  surgically,  with  a  mortality  of  37.5  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  70  per 
cent,  treated  by  medical  means.  Regular,  systematic  lavage  with  large  quan- 
tities of  saline  or  mildly  antiseptic  solutiojie  is  sometimes  beneficial. 

The  administration  of  calcium  ia  frequently  effective.  It  may  be  given 
as  calcium  lactate  in  dopes  of  15  grains  (1  gm.)  every  thn*  or  four  hours. 
In  severe  cases  much  larger  amounts  may  be  given. 

V.    DISEAflES   OF   THE   SPLKKN 

1.    GENERAL  EEMAEKS. 

Though  a  ductless  gland,  the  spleen  is  not  known  to  have  an  internal  secre- 
tion, and  its  functions  are  as  yet  11!  understood.  It  is  not  an  organ  essential 
to  life.  In  the  fetus  it  takes  part  in  tlie  formation  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles, 
and  as  it  contains  hiemato blasts,  it  Is  possible  that  in  the  adult  this  functiou 
may  be  exercised  to  some  extent,  particularly  in  cases  of  severe  anemia. 

HBemolysis  is  generally  believed  to  be  its  special  function,  a  view — not 
held  by  all  physiologists — based  upon  the  presence  of  a  large  percentage  of 
organic  compounds  of  iron,  the  deposit  in  the  organ  of  blood  pigments  in  vari- 
ous diseases,  the  presence  of  many  macrophages  containing  red  blood  cor- 
puscles, and  upon  the  evidence,  after  removal  of  the  spleen,  of  compensatory 
lia^molysia  in  many  newly  formed  hsemo-lymph  glands  (Warthin), 

Kenioval  of  the  spleen,  an  operation  practised  by  the  ancients  in  the  belief 
that  it  improved  the  wind  of  runners,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  followed  by  serious 
effects.  There  may  be  slight  eoeinophilia  and  temporary  anaemia,  and  later 
there  is  usually  slight  leucocytosis,  with  relative  increase  of  the  lymphocytes. 

In  infections  the  organ  enlarges  and  micro-organisms  are  present  in  large 
numbers.  It  has  been  supposed  to  ptay  some  part  in  the  processes  of  immunity 
and  phagocytosis  goes  on  actively  in  the  organ.  In  experimental  anaemia 
caused  by  various  hiEmolytic  agents  the  spleen  enlarges,  and  in  these  condi- 
tions Bunting  and  Morris  found  evidence  of  vicarious  blood  foniiation.  Chronic 
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enlargement  of  the  spleen  may  be  present  with  verj-  little  dieturbaace  of 
health.  Attacks  of  ansemia  sooner  or  later  occur,  and  consecutive  fibrosis  may 
occur  in  the  liver  with  jaundice  and  ascites  (Banti's  disease). 

2.    MOVABLE  SPLEEN 

Movable  or  wandering  spleen  is  seen  most  frequently  in  women  the  sub- 
jects of  enteroptosis.  It  may  be  present  without  signs  of  displacement  of 
other  organs.  It  may  be  found  accidentally  ia  individuals  who  present  no 
symptoms  whatever.  In  other  cases  there  are  dragging,  uneasy  feelings  in  the 
back  and  side.  All  grades  are  met  with,  from  a  spleen  that  can  be  felt  com- 
pletely below  the  margin  of  the  ribs  to  a  condition  in  which  the  tumor-mass 
impinges  upon  the  pelvis ;  indeed,  the  organ  has  been  found  in  an  inguinal 
hernia!  In  the  large  majority  of  all  cases  the  spleen  is  enlarged.  Sometimes 
it  appears  that  the  enlargement  has  caused  relaxation  of  the  ligaments;  in 
other  instances  the  relaxation  seems  congenital,  as  movable  spleens  have  been 
found  in  different  members  of  the  same  family.  Possibly  traumatism  may 
account  for  some  of  the  casee.  Apart  from  the  dragging,  uneasy  sensations- 
and  the  worry  in  nervous  patients,  wandering  spleen  causes  very  few  serious 
symptoms.  Torsion  of  the  pedicle  may  produce  a  very  alarming  and  serious 
condition,  leading  to  great  swelling  of  the  organ,  high  fever,  or  even  to 
necrosis.  A  young  woman  was  admitted  to  my  colleague  Kelly's  ward  with 
a  tumor  supposed  to  be  ovarian,  but  which  proved  to  be  a  wandering,  moder- 
ately enlarged  spleen.  She  was  transferred  to  the  medical  ward,  whi're  she 
had  suddenly  very  great  pain  in  the  abdomen,  a  large  swelling  in  the  left  flank, 
and  much  tenderness.  JIalsted  operated  and  found  an  enormously  enlarged 
spleen  in  a  condition  of  necrosis,  adherent  to  the  adjacent  parts  and  to  the 
abdominal  wall.  He  laid  it  open  freely,  and  large  necrotic  masses  of  spleen 
tissue  discharged  for  some  time.     She  made  a  good  recovery. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  wandering  spleen  is  usually  easy  unless  the  organ  be- 
comes fixed  and  is  deformed  by  adhesions  and  perisplenitis.  The  shape  of  the 
organ  and  the  sharp  margin  with  the  notches  are  the  points  to  be  specially 
noted. 

The  treatment  of  the  condition  is  important.  Occasionally  the  organ  may 
be  kept  in  position  by  a  properly  adapted  belt  and  a  pad  under  the  left  costal 
margin.  Removal  of  the  displaced  organ  has  been  advised  and  carried  out  in 
many  cases,  and  nowadays  it  is  not  a  very  serious  operation.  It  is,  however, 
as  a  rule  unnecessary.  In  two  cases  of  enlarged  spleen  under  my  care,  with 
great  mobility,  causing  much  discomfort  and  uneasiness,  Halsted  completely 
relieved  the  condition  by  replacing  the  spleen,  packing  it  in  position  with 
gauze,  and  allowing  firm  adhesions  to  take  place.  Both  these  patients  were 
seen  more  than  eighteen  months  after  the  operation  and  the  organ  had 
remained  in  position. 

3.     RUPTURE  OF  THE  SPLEEN 

This  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  spontaneous  rupture  in  cases  of 
acute  enlargement  during  typhoid  fever  or  malaria,  which  is  very  rare.  Rup- 
ture of  a  malarial  spleen  may  follow  a  blow,  or  a  fall,  or  an  exploratory  punc- 
ture.   In  India  and  in  Mauritius  rupture  of  the  spleen  is  stated  to  be  very 
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common.  Fatal  htemorrhage  may  follow  puncture  of  a  swollen  spleen  wiQi  a 
hypodermic  needle.  Occasionally  the  rupture  reBults  from  the  breaking  of  an 
infarct  or  of  an  abeceee.  The  symptome  are  those  of  haemorrhage  into  tho 
peritoneum,  and  the  condition  demands  immediate  laparotomy. 

4.  INFASCT,  ABSCESB  AND  CT8TS  OF  THB  BPLBEK 
Emboli  in  the  splenic  arteries  causing  infarcts  may  be  either  infective  or 
simple.  They  are  seen  most  frequently  in  ulcerative  endocarditis  and  in  septic 
conditions.  Infarcts  may  also  follow  the  formation  of  thrombi  in  the  branches 
of  the  splenic  artery  in  cases  of  fever.  They  are  not  very  infrequent  in 
typhoid.  In  a  few  instances  the  infarcts  have  followed  thrombosis  in  the 
splenic  veins.  They  are  chiefly  of  pathological  interest.  The  infarct  of  the 
spleen  may  be  suspected  in  cases  of  septictemia  or  pyemia  when  there  are  pain 
in  the  splenic  region,  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  ^ight  swelling  of  the  organ; 
on  several  occagions  I  have  heard  a  well-marked  peritoneal  friction  rub.  Occa- 
sionally in  the  infective  infarcts  large  tdtsceases  are  formed,  and  in  rare 
instances  the  whole  organ  may  be  converted  into  a  sac  of  pua. 

Tumors  of  the  spleen,  hydatid  and  other  cysts  of  the  organ,  and  gummala 
are  rare  conditions  of  anatomical  interest.  In  Hodgkin'a  disease  tiie  organ 
may  be  enlarged  and  smooth,  or  irregular  from  the  presence  of  nodular  tumors. 
Cysts  are  rare ;  I  have  seen  but  two,  one  an  echinococcus,  and  the  other  a 
double  cyst  of  the  hilue.  The  latter  apparently  are  very  common,  and  prob- 
ably arise  from  a  htematoma  siibcapsnlar  or  in  the  hilus.  They  have  been  suc- 
cessfully  removed.  Very  small  cysts  are  not  infrequent  in  connection  with 
polycystic  disease  of  the  liver  and  the  kidneys.  A  dermoid  cyst  has  been  de- 
scribed. The  diagnosis  of  cysts  is  not  often  made;  tHe  mass  is  usually  irreg- 
ular in  the  region  of  the  spleen,  but  the  splenic  outlines  are  marked.  In  the 
ease  I  saw  with  two  cysts  at  the  hilus,  the  tumor  was  very  movable,  very 
irregular,  and  I  urged  operation  on  the  grounds  of  mechanical  discomfort,  and 
increase  in  size.  In  a  recent  paper  Musser  stated  that  there  have  be^i  21 
operations,  all  successful,  in  cysts  of  Uiis  sort. 

S.    PBIMABT  HPLENOUEQALT  WITH  ANEMIA 
(Splenic   Anamia,  Banti's  Disease) 

Definition. — A  primary  disease  of  the  spleen  of  unknown  origin,  character- 
ized by  progressive  enlargement,  attacks  of  antemia,  a  tendency  to  haemorrhage, 
and  in  some  cases  a  secondary  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  with  jaundice  and  ascites. 
That  the  spleen  itself  is  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  com- 
plete recovery  follows  its  removal. 

Hirtory. — The  name  "splenic  anemia"  was  applied  to  a  group  of  cases  by 
Griesinger  in  1866,  H.  C.  Wood,  in  1871,  described  cases  as  the  splenic  form 
of  pseudo-Ieuktemia.  The  real  study  of  the  disease  was  initiated  by  Banti  in 
1883.  In  France  the  condition  was  called  "primitive  splenomegaly,"  and  many 
different  types  of  the  disease  have  l>een  described.  Here  we  shall  deal  only 
with  the  form  referred  to  in  the  definition  as  splenic  antemia  and  Banti's 
disease. 

Etiology. — In  the  majority  of  cases  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  comes 
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on  without  any  recognizable  cause.  In  a.  few  of  my  cases  malaria  hae  been 
prcaent,  but  in  tbe  greater  number  the  first  thing  noticed  has  been  the  me- 
chanical inconvenience  of  tlie  big  spleen.  Males  are  more  frequently  attacked 
than  females.  It  is  a  disease  of  young  and  middle  life,  the  majority  of  cases 
occurring  before  the  fortieth  year.  It  is  also  met  with  in  young  children. 
Many  of  the  cases  of  infantile  splenic  anemia  of  von  Jaksch  and  of  the  Italian 
writers  belong  to  this  disease. 

Horbid  Anatomy. — The  spleen  is  greatly  enlarged,  coming  perhaps  next 
to  the  size  of  the  leuksemic  organ.  It  is  very  firm,  the  capsule  is  thickened, 
the  texture  of  the  gland  very  tough  and  firm,  and  the  whole  in  a  state  of 
advanced  fibrosis,  Banti  has  described  a  proliferation  of  the  endothelial  cells 
of  the  venous  sinuses  of  the  pulp,  and  he  believes  there  are  very  characteristic 
histological  changes. 

The  blood  vessels  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spleen  may  be  very  large, 
particularly  the  vaaa  brcvia,  and  ths  splenic  vein  itself  and  the  portal  vein 
may  be  enormously  dilated,  and  show  atheroma  and  calcification.  The  lym- 
phatic glands  are  not  involved.  Hyperplasia  of  the  bone  marrow  has  been 
found,  but  no  other  cliangcs  of  special  importance. 

The  cases  of  the  Gaucher  type,  primitive  endothelioma  of  the  spleen,  do 
not  belong  in  this  group. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  is  extraordinarily  chronic;  seven  of  my  cases  had 
a  longer  duration  than  ten  years.  Usually  the  first  feature  to  attract  atten- 
tion is: 

Splenomegaly. — The  enlargement  is  uniform,  smooth,  painless,  usually 
reaches  to  the  navel,  very  often  to  the  anterior  snperior  spine,  and  the  organ 
may  occupy  the  whole  of  the  left  half  of  tbe  abdomen.  It  may  eiist  for  years 
without  any  symptoms  other  than  the  inconvenience  caused  by  the  distention 
of  the  abdomen.     Following  an  infarct  pain  may  be  present. 

AntEtnia.- — Sooner  or  later  tbe  patients  become  anaemic.  The  attack  may 
develop  with  rapidity,  and  in  children  a  severe  and  even  fatal  form  may 
follow  in  a  few  weeks.  More  commonly  the  pallor  is  gradual  and  tbe  patient 
may  come  under  observation  for  the  first  time  with  swelling  of  the  feet,' short- 
ness of  breath,  and  all  the  signs  of  advanced  anemin.  The  blood  picture  h, 
as  a  rule,  that  of  a  secondary  anscmia  with  a  very  low  color  index  and  a 
marked  leueopenia.  The  red  blood  corpuscles  may  fall  as  low  as  two  million 
and  in  an  average  of  a  series  of  uncomplicated  cases  the  leucocyte  count  was 
under  3,500  per  c.  mm.  There  are  no  special  changes  in  the  diiferential  count. 
Following  a  severe  hemorrhage  there  may  be  a  rise  in  the  leucocytes.  Some 
patients  have  permanent  slight  ansemia  of  the  secondary  type;  others  remain 
very  well  except  for  recurring  attacks  of  ansemia,  of  great  severity,  which  may 
be  independent  of  htemorrhage. 

The  question  whether  the  anjemia  splenica  infantum  of  von  Jaksch  and 
the  Italian  writers  is  the  same  malady  has  been  much  discussed.  There  are 
capes  in  which  enlargement  of  the  spleen  without  obvious  cause  has  been  fol- 
lowed hy  a  rapidly  progressing  anssmia  with  marked  leueopenia.  A  very  sug- 
gestive thing  is  that  in  a  case  in  a  child,  with  a  blood  count  below  one  mil- 
lion reds,  removal  of  the  spleen  was  followed  by  complete  recovery. 

Hemorrhages. — Bleeding,  usually  hsematemesis,  may  be  a  special  feature  of 
the  disease  ana  may  occur  for  many  years.    One  of  my  patients  had  recurring 
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attacks  for  twelve  years,  and  one  at  the  London  Hospital,  noted  by  li.  Hulrli- 
ieon,  for  fifteen  years.  In  such  caseg  the  diagnosis  of  ulcer  of  the  stomacli 
may  be  made.  The  bleeding  may  be  of  great  severity.  On  several  occasionn 
one  of  my  patienta  was  brought  into  the  hospital  completely  exsanguine;  in 
two  the  haemorrhage  proved  directly  fatal;  in  a  third  the  liieiiiorrhago  pmved 
fatal  ten  days  after  a  successful  removal  of  the  spleen.  The  bleeding  comes, 
as  a  rule,  from  cesophageal  varices,  Melfcna  may  be  present.  Hematuria  oc- 
curred in  one  of  my  cases ;  purpura  is  not  uncommon. 

Ascites. — tJsua!ly  a  terminal  event,  it  may  be  due  to  the  enlarged  spleen 
itself  or  to  secondary  cirrhosis  of  Uie  liver.  When  due  to  the  liver,  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  slight  jaundice. 

Jaundice. — Icterus  has  been  a  rare  symptom  in  my  cases.  Enlargement 
of  the  spleen  may  persist  for  many  years  without  any  consecutive  change  in 
the  liver.  One  patient  has  splenomegaly  with  rei)eated  haimorrhages  and 
has  now  (1912)  had  more  than  twelve  years  of  good  health  after  splenectomy. 
Slight  jaundice  may  persist  for  years,  sometimes  with  enlargement  of  the 
liver,  in  others  with  distinct  reduction  in  its  volume,  and  in  either  case  with 
a  progressive  cirrhosis — the  features  to  which  Banti  called  special  attention. 

Canne  of  the  Diteate. — It  is  extraordinarily  chronic.  A  patient  may  for 
ten  or  twelve  years  have  a  large  spleen  causing  no  inconvenience,  then  an 
attack  of  anemia  may  occur,  from  which  recovery  gradually  takes  place; 
or  the  first  symptom  may  be  ascites  or  a  severe  hiemorrhage  froiu  the  stomach. 
As  a  rule,  the  anemia  becomes  more  or  less  chronic,  with  marked  exacerba- 
tions, and  in  the  later  stages  jaundice  with  ascites  develops. 

Siagfiiotis. — Here  may  he  mentioned  a  series  of  forms  of  splenomegaly 
which  differ  casontially  from  the  splenic  anemia,  and  in  which,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  condition  of  the  spleen  is  not  primary. 

Si'LKNOMKGALY  WITH  AcHOLUitic  JArNDiCB. — This  type,  first  described 
by  Minkowski  and  sometimes  called  after  his  name,  is  usually  a  familial  form, 
often  hereditary.  It  is  consistent  with  good  health  througliout  life,  and  there 
may  be  no  symptoms.  Characteristic  features  are:  (a)  its  familial  form;  ('>)- 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  spleen;  (c)  good  health;  {d)  chronic  slight  jaun- 
dice; (e)  presence  of  urobilin  in  the  urine,  but  absence  of  bile  pigment.  In 
a  few  instances  gall  stone  colic  has  been  present,  due  to  the  presence  of  small 
calculi.  Chauffard  showed  that  the  red  blood  corpuscles  in  these  cases  have 
an  increased  fragility,  the  cause  of  which  is  unknown,  but  this  is  an  essential 
feature  in  the  hemolytic  jaundice.  In  the  familial  form  good  health  is  the 
rule,  but  in  the  acquired  form  the  patient  often  becomes  anemic  and  is  very 
ill.     Cures  have  been  rejwrted  after  splenectomy. 

Splenomegaly  op  the  Galcheh  Type  (Primary  Endothelioma  of  the 
Spleen). — In  a  dozen  or  more  cases  the  enlarged  spleen  has  retained 
its  form  and  presents  on  section  a  grayish  red  ai»i>earance,  with  whitish  sjxita 
or  streaks;  but  histologically  shows  large  cells  from  20  to  40  ft  in  size,  filling 
the  alveolar  spaces.  The  nature  of  this  affection,  first  descril>ed  by  Gaucher 
in  1 8H'>,  hoa  been  much  discussed.  The  general  opinion  now  is  that  of  Stengel, 
that  it  is  a  type  of  new  growth,  an  endothelioma ;  in  any  case,  it  differs  entirely 
from  the  splenic  anaemia. 

SpLKNOMyXJALY      A880C1ATKD     WITH     pRIMART      PyLETHROMBOSIS. — CaseS 

have  iH'en  reported  of  enlarged  spleen  in  connection  with  phlebitis  of  the 
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splenic  and  portal  veins,  and  clinically  such  cases  closely  resemble  Banti's 
disease.  The  spleen  is  very  large  and  there  are  jaundice  and  ascites  with 
moderate  ansemia.  The  recognition  of  the  pylethrombosis  is  only  made  post 
mortem. 

Hepatic  Splenomeoalt. — Three  varieties  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  may 
lead  to  great  enlargement  of  the  spleen  with  aniemia  and  a  symptom-complex 
resembling  that  of  splenic  ansemia. 

(a)  Alcoholic  Cirrhosis. — With  recurring  hsmorrhages,  a  consecutive  an- 
emia, ascites,  and  an  unusually  large  spleen,  the  condition  may  simulate 
closely  the  last  stage  of  splenic  onffimia.  The  history,  particularly  the  late 
appearance  of  the  hepatic  changes,  may  be  the  most  important  point.  In  the 
cases  in  which  I  have  been  in  doubt  the  difficulty  has  arisen  from  an  im- 
perfect history  and  from  the  presence  of  recurring  htemorrhages. 

(6)  St/phililic  Cirrhosis. — Great  enlargement  of  the  spleen  may  follow 
gnmmous  Iiepatitis,  either  congenital  or  acquired.  Toward  the  clone  the 
picture  is  very  similar  to  Banti's  disease — slight  jaundice,  ascites,  big  spleen, 
recurring  hsemorrhages,  and  marked  antemia.  Signs  of  other  syphilitic  lesions 
and  the  irregular  nodular  liver  may  suggest  the  diagnosis. 

(c)  In  a  few  cases  of  hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  as  in  Hanot's  form  and  in 
hemochromatosis,  the  spleen  may  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  in  the  late  stages, 
when  ascites  and  htemorrhages  occur,  the  clinical  picture  may  he  like  that  of 
splenic  anaemia. 

Splenohegalt  in  Pernicious  Asjeuia. — Sometimes  the  spleen  is  greatly 
enlarged  in  this  disease,  reaching  to  the  navel,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  lower  blood 
count,  the  high  color  index,  the  large  number  of  nucleated  red  bloo*!  cor- 
puscles, and  the  clinical  course  enable  one  to  make  the  diagnosis. 

Tropical  Splenomegaly. — Eala-azar  has  been  considered  elsewhere  and 
can  be  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  the  Leish man- Donovan  bo<li<'s  in  the 
Splenic  blood.  There  are  big  spleens  with  auEemia  in  the  Tropics  which  are 
not  Kala-azar,  and  the  experience  of  some  of  the  physicians  in  Cairo  indicates 
that  some  of  these,  at  any  rate,  are  of  the  ordinary  splenic  amemia  lyi>e,  in 
which  removal  of  the  organ  cures  the  disease. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  stage  with  simple  splenomegaly  nothing  is  indi- 
cated; the  patients,  as  a  rule,  look  very  well.  For  the  amemia  the  usual 
measures  may  be  adopted,  and  the  patient  gets  gradually  better.  The  ultimate 
outlook  is  bad,  and  there  is-  only  one  radical  cure — removal  of  the  spleen. 
This  has  now  been  done  in  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  cases  to  determine 
its  value.  Of  6  of  my  cases  3  have  recovered;  one  is  alive  more  than  12 
years  after  the  operation,  another  between  0  and  7.  One  died  on  the  table 
from  hffimorrhage,  a  second  from  shock,  and  a  third  died  ten  days  after  from 
a  rupture  of  the  oesophageal  varix.  Armstrong  of  Montreal  has  oollect<'d  33 
cases  operated  upon  with  9  deaths.  The  fact  that  removal  of  the  s|)Ieen  is 
followed  by  complete  recovery,  even  after  the  appearance  of  the  jaundice  and 
of  chronic  antemia,  is  the  best  proof  that  the  source  of  the  trouble  is  in  this 
organ  itwlf,  and  is  one  of  the  best  warrants  for  the  recognition  of  the  disea^ 
as  a  separate  clinical  entity. 
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VI    DISEABKS   07   THE   PITUITABT   BODY 

The  hypophysis  cerebri  consists  of  two  lobes,  (a)  an  anterior  lobe,  originat- 
ing from  the  roof  of  the  phsrynx  and  composed  of  large  granular  epithelial 
cells  arranged  in  colnmns  sunounded  by  large  venous  spaces  into  which  their 
secretion  dischargee;  and  (6)  a  smaller  posterior  lobe  which  arises  from  the 
floor  of  the  third  ventricle  and  is  composed  (1)  of  a  central  neuroglial  portion 
(pars  oervosa)  and  (3)  an  investment  of  epithehal  cells  (pars  intermedia). 
The  secretion  of  the  posterior  lobe  is  supposed  hy  some  to  find  its  way  into 
the  cerebro-eptnal  £uid. 

Complete  experimental  removal  of  the  gland  is  fatal  (Faulesco).  Partial 
removal  leads,  in  yonng  animals,  to  a  stunting  of  growth,  to  adiposis  and 
failure  of  sexual  development,  in  adult  animals  to  adiposity  and  genital  dys- 
trophy (Cushing). 

Modem  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  gland  began  with  the  studies 
of  Marie  on  the  relation  of  the  pituitary  gland  to  acromegaly  and  gigantism. 
Then  Schafer  and  Oliver  discovered  that  injection  of  an  extract  of  the  gland 
caused  a  rise  in  the  blood  pressure.  Since  these  two  cardinal  observations  an 
enormous  amount  of  work  has  been  done,  and  we  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  remarkable  influence  of  this  small  structure  upon  the  processes  of  develop- 
ment and  metabolism.  Briefly,  the  anterior  lobe  influences  growth  and  de- 
velopment, and  is  necessary  to  life;  the  posterior  lobe  influences  the  metabolism 
of  the  carbohydrates  and  fats. 

Disturbances  in  the  function  of  the  pituitary  gland  are  not  clearly  grouped, 
as  in  the  thyroid,  into  the  effects  of  deficiencv  and  excess,  though  one  can 
usually  differentiate  states  of  hyper-  and  hypopituitarism.  The  hypophysis 
appears  to  be  closely  related  to  other  glands  of  internal  secretion  and,  as  is 
well  known,  involvement  of  any  member  of  the  series  causes  a  physiological 
readjustment  in  the  activity  of  the  others.  Owing  to  the  situation  of  the  gland 
it  is  very  liable  to  feel  the  effect  of  pressure  in  neighboring  or  even  in  distant 
lesions,  so  that  disturbance  of  function  may  be  due  not  only  to  a  primary 
involvement,  but  to  secondary  compression.  As  a  result  of  his  experimental 
work  and  studies  of  clinical  eases  Cushing  prefers  to  group  the  conditions 
associated  with  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  gland  under  the  term 
"dyspituitarism"  and  recognizes  a  number  of  groups: 

(a)  Cases  of  tumor  growth  showing  signs  of  distortion  of  neighboring 
structures,  and  also  the  constitutional  effects  of  altered  glandular  activity. 
The  X-rays  show  changes  in  the  configuration  of  the  pituitary  fossa;  there 
are  pressure  signs  on  the  adjacent  cranial  nerves,  bi-temporal  hemianopia, 
optic  atrophy,  and  occulomotor  palgie!-.  Uncinate  fits  are  not  unusual.  Epi- 
staxis  is  common  and  cerebro-spinal  rhinorrhcea  may  occur  in  rare  cases. 
The  constitutional  effects  vary  from  priman-  over-activity  to  glandular  under- 
activity. 

(b)  Cases  in  which  the  neighborhood  manifestations  are  pronounced  but 
the  constitutional  features  are  slight.  The  characteristic  regional  signs  of 
tumor  are  marked,  but  there  may  be  slight  or  very  transient  evidence  of  dis- 
turbed glandular  activity,  perhaps  only  disturbed  carbohydrate  metabolism 
with  adiposity. 
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(c)  Cases  in  which  the  neighborhood  manifeetationB  are  absent  or  slight, 
though  the  glnndular  symptoms  are  nnmistakable.  The  gland  ie  not  so 
large  as  to  cause  regional  symptoms.  There  are  skeletal  changes  on  the  side 
of  overgrowth  or  undergrowth,  Disturbanee  of  carbohydrate  metaboliani  is 
a  matter  of  modified  posterior  lobe  activity,  whether  occurring  ae  a  lowering 
of  the  assimilation  limit,  which  is  so  often  associated  with  the  early  atagos 
of  acromegaly,  or  a  great  increase  in  tolerance,  such  as  characterizes  all  grades 
of  hypopituitarism.  In  posterior  lobe  insufficiency  there  are  a  tendency  to  the 
deposition  of  fat,  a  subnormal  temperature,  drowsiness,  slow  pulse,  dry  skin, 
loss  of  hair,  and  an  extraordinary  high '  tolerance  for  sugars.  Most  of  the 
cases  of  acromegaly  fall  in  this  group  and  show  at  first  evidences  of  hj-per- 
pituitarism,  and  later  of  insufficiency.  In  the  adult,  adiposity,  high  sugar 
tolerance,  subnormal  temperature,  psychic  uianifestationB,  and  sexual  infantil- 
ism of  the  Tcvcrsive  type  indicate  hypopituitarism  and  may  exist  without  the 
regional  symptoms  of  tumor  (Cushing). 

(d)  Hypophysial  symptoms  may  be  shown  by  patients  with  internal  hydro- 
cephalus from  any  cause,  probably  by  interference  with  the  passage  of  the 
posterior  lobe  secretion  into  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  this  obstructive 
dyspituitarism  may  result  from  any  lesion,  inflammatory  or  neoplastic,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  third  ventricle. 

These  are  the  most  important  of  the  groups  to  which  Cushing  refers,  but 
there  are  also  eases  with  manifestations  indicating  involvement  of  other 
internal  secretions  together  with  that  of  the  hypophysis,  and  a  large  group  in 
which  transient  hypophysial  symptoms  occur,  as,  in  pregnancy,  cranial  injuries 
and  infectious  diseases. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  disturbances  in  the  function  of  the  pituitary  gland 
may  lead  to  remarkable  changes  in  growth;  hyperpituitarism  may  lead  to 
gigantism,  when  the  process  antedates  ossification  of  the  epiphyses — the  Lau- 
nois  type ;  to  acromegaly  when  it  is  of  later  date ;  hypopituitarism  to  adiposity, 
with  skeletal  and  sexual  infantilism  when  the  process  originates  in  child- 
hood— the  Frolich  type;  to  adiposity  and  sexual  infantilism  of  the  reversive 
tvpe  when  originating  in  the  adult. 

Much  has  been  done  to  clear  the  subject,  but  much  remains,  particularly 
to  clear  up  the  relations  of  the  various  types  of  infantilism  which  have  been 
described — the  Lorain,  the  Brissaud,  the  pancreatic,  the  intestinal — to  the 
different  internal  secretions.  One  condition  is  important  enough  to  merit 
separate  consideration,  the  one  difl'erentiated  clearly  by  Marie  and  known 
as  acromegaly.  (The  student  is  referred  to  Hastings  Gilford's  "Disorders  of 
Post-natal  Growth,"  to  Vincent* s  "Innere  Secretion,"  Ergeb.  d.  Phys.,  IX  and 
X,  and  to  Cushing's  work,  "The  Pituitary  Qland  and  Its  Disorders,"  J,  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,  1912.) 

ACROMEGALY 

Beflnition. — A  dystrophy  characterized  by  increase  in  size  of  the  face  and 
^tremities  associated  with  perverted  function  of  the  pituitary  gland. 

The  essence  of  the  disease  is  a  hyperpituitarism  which,  if  it  antedates 
ossification  of  the  epiphyses,  leads  to  gigantism,  and  in  the  adult  leads  to  over- 
growth of  the  skeleton  and  other  changes  which  we  know  as  acromegaly. 

Etiolc^. — It  is  a  rare  disease,  and  rather  more  frequent  in  women.     It 
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affects  particularly  persoss  of  large  size.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  acromegalics 
are  above  six  feet  in  height  when  the  symptoms  begin,  and  fully  40  per  cent, 
of  giants  are  acromegalics  (Sternberg).  Trauma,  the  infections,  and  emo- 
tional ehock  have  preceded  tiie  onset  of  the  disease. 

Pathology. — Practically  all  of  the  cases  show  changes  in  the  pituitary 
gland,  hyperplasia,  adenoma,  fbroma,  or  sarcoma,  causing  distention  of  the 
sella  turcica  and,  in  the  late  stages,  pressure  on  surrounding  structures;  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  are  in  part  due  to  disturbance  of  the  function  of 
the  gland,  and  in  part  to  the  pressure  on  the  adjacent  parts. 

The  bones  show  the  most  striking  changes;  there  is  a  general  enlargement 
of  the  extremiticB,  but  the  skeleton  on  the  whole  is  more  or  less  affected. 
The  enlargement,  due  to  a  periosteal  growth,  is  most  evident  in  the  hands  and 
feet.  The  bones  of  the  face  are  always  involved.  The  orbital  arches,  frontal 
prominences,  zygoma,  malar,  and  nasal  bones  are  all  increased  in  size,  the 
lower  jaw  is  elongated,  thickened,  and  the  teeth  separated.  The  X-ray  picture 
shows  very  characteristic  changes  in  the  sella  turcica.  The  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous  tissues  are  thickened,  so  that  the  enlargement  of  the  extremities  is 
not  altogether  bony,  and  the  hypertrophy  is  seen  in  the  soft  parts  of  the  face 
as  well. 

The  brain  has  been  found  large,  but  the  most  important  changes  are  those 
due  to  pressure  at  the  base.  The  internal  organs  have  been  found  enlarged, 
and  in  Osborne's  case  the  heart  weighed  2  lbs.  9  oz. 

Symptomi,— As  already  mentioned,  when  the  pituitary  gland  is  involved 
in  tumor  growth,  which  is  the  common  condition  in  acromegaly,  the  symptoms 
may  be  grouped  into  those  due  to  the  mechanical  effects  and  those  associated 
with  penersion  of  the  secretion  of  the  gland. 

(a)  Reoiokal  S  rMPTOMS.— Headache  is  common,  usually  frontal.  Som- 
nolence has  been  noted  in  many  cases,  and  in  one  of  my  patients  was  the  first 
symptom.  Ocular  features  occur  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  bitemporal 
hemianopia,  optic  atrophy,  and,  in  the  late  stages,  pressure  on  the  third  nerve 
and  the  abducens.  One  eye  only  may  be  affected.  Exophthalmos  may  occur. 
Deafness  is  not  infrequent.  Irritability  of  temper,  marked  cfiange  in  the 
disposition,  great  depi'ession,  and  progressive  dementia  have  been  noted.  Epi- 
staxis  and  rhinorrhtea  may  be  present. 

{6)  Symptoms  due  to  the  pervebsiojj  of  the  internal  sEcaETiON 
itself  form  the  striking  features  of  the  disease.  The  patient's  friends  first 
notice  a  gradual  increase  in  the  features,  which  become  heavy  and  thick;  or 
the  patient  himself  may  notice  that  he  takes  a  larger  size  of  hat,  or  with  th* 
progressive  enlargement  of  the  hands  a  larger  size  of  gloves.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  extremities  does  not  interfere  with  their  free  use. 

The  hypertrophy  is  general,  involving  all  the  tissues,  and  gives  a  curious 
epadelike  character  to  the  hands.  The  lines  on  the  palms  are  much  deepened. 
"The  wrists  may  be  enlarged,  but  the  arms  are  rarely  affected.  The  feet 
are  involved  like  the  hands  and  are  uniformly  enlarged.  The  big  toe,  however, 
may  be  much  larger  in  proportion.  The  nails  are  usually  broad  and  large,  but 
there  is  no  curving,  and  the  terminal  phalanges  are  not  bulbous.  The  head 
increases  in  volume,  but  not  as  much  in  proportion  as  the  face,  which  becomes 
mnch  elongated  and  enlarged  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary  bones.    The  latter  in  particular  increases 
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greatly  in  size,  and  often  project*  below  the  upper  jaw.  The  alveolar  processes 
are  widened  and  the  teeth  are  often  separated.  The  soft  parts  also  increase 
in  aiie,  and  the  noetrile  are  large  and  broad.  The  eyelids  are  sonietimea  greatly 
thickened,  and  the  ears  enormously  hypertrophied.  The  tongue  in  some 
iDfitancea  becomes  greatly  enlarged.  Late  in  the  disease  the  spine  may  be 
affected  and  the  back  bowed — kyphosis.  The  bones  of  the  thorax  may  slowly 
sad  progressively  enlarge.  With  this  gradual  increase  in  size  the  skiu  of  the 
hands  and  face  may  appear  normal.  Sometimes  it  is  slightly  altered  in  color, 
coarse,  or  flabby,  but  it  has  not  the  dry,  harsh  appearance  of  the  akin  in 
myxcedema.     The  muscles  are  sometimes  wasted. 

Also  associated  with  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  gland  is  the  diabetes 
noticed  in  many  cases,  which  is  common  in  the  early  stages ;  in  the  advanced 
stages  there  is  au  extraordinary  high  tolerance  for  sugar.  Symptoms  on  the 
part  of  other  ductless  glands  are  common.  Goitre  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
Anienorrhoea  is  the  earliest  symptom  in  women.  Impotence  is  common  in 
advanced  cases  in  men. 

The  various  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  now  readily  explained  with  the 
knowledge  we  possess  of  the  functions  of  the  gland,  which  have  already  been 
discussed. 

Treatment^The  use  of  extracts  of  the  gland  has  been  extensively  tried. 
Possibly  now  with  our  better  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  different  parts 
we  shall  arrive  at  a  more  intelligent  organo-therapy.  Unquestionably  glandu- 
lar therapy  should  only  be  used  when  the  condition  has  passed  into  its  ultimate 
stage  of  glandular  tnsuSicienoy — a  stage  which  is  indicated  usually  by  an  in- 
creased sugar  tolerance. 

Surgical  treatment  has  been  carried  out  in  a  number  of  cases  following 
SclilofFer's  suggestion.  Doubtless  the  chief  surgical  indication  is  to  give  relief 
to'the  local  pressure  symptoms  when  there  is  marked  glandular  enlargement. 
The  tumor  or  glandular  struma  may  he  reached  by  a  transphenoidal  or  a  sub- 
temporal route.  Partial  removal  of  the  growth  or  the  evacuation  of  a  cyst 
under  favorable  circumstances  may  save  the  optic  nerves  from  complete  pres- 
sure atrophy. 


Vn.    INFANTILISM 

Deflnition. — The  failure  of  the  appearance  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
sexual  characteristics,  together  with  the  retention  of  mental  and  bodily  con- 
ditions of  childhood. 

Etiology. — It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  make  a  satisfactory  classification 
either  of  the  causes  or  of  the  cases  of  infantilism — in  some  no  cause  is  evident, 
in  others  the  failure  in  development  has  followed  obvious  disease,  and  there 
are  cases  directly  dependent  upon  loss  of  some  internal  secretion, 

I.  Cachectic  infantiliun  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  as  any  serious 
chronic  malady  may  delay  sexual  development.  For  example,  the  children 
affected  with  hookworm  disease  may  reach  the  age  of  20  or  older  before  the 
change  from  the  infantile  to  the  adult  state.  Syphilis  is  a  very  common  cause. 
In  regions  in  which  malaria  is  very  prevalent  delayed  sexual  development  is 
not  uncommon  in  children,  and  we  see  it  not  infrequently  in  cases  of  con- 
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genital  heart  disease.  There  is  aho  a  toxic  infaQtilism  due  to  the  alow  and 
prolonged  action  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

n.  Idiopathic  Infantilism  (So-called  Lorain  Type). — "In  thia  variety 
the  figure  is  so  small  that,  at  first  sight,  it  looks  like  that  of  a  child.  When 
the  patient  is  stripped,  however,  his  outlines  are  seen  to  be  those  of  an  adult, 
and  not  those  of  childhood.  The  head  is  proportionately  small,  and  the  trunk 
well  formed ;  for  the  shoulders  are  broad  compared  to  the  hips,  and  the  bony 
prominences  and  the  muscles  stand  out  distinctly.  We  have  before  UB  a 
miniature  man  (or  woman,  as  the  case  may  be),  and  not  one  who  has  retained 
the  characteristics  of  childhood  beyond  the  proper  time.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
growth  of  facial,  pubic  or  axillary  hair,  yet  the  genital  organs,  though  small, 
are  well  shaped  and  quite  large  enough  for  the  size  of  the  body.  The  intelli- 
gence in  both  seses  is  generally  normal"  (John  Thomson). 

The  cause  of  this  form  is  yet  unknown,  but  it  is  probably  associated  with 
perversion  of  the  pituitary  secretions.  It  has  also  been  called  an  "angioplastic 
infantilism,"  in  the  belief  that  it  was  due  to  a  defect  of  development  of  the 
vascular  system. 

in.  The  Homonic  Type, — Here  we  are  on  safer  ground,  as  we  know  def- 
initely of  several  varieties  directly  dependent  upon  changes  in  the  ductless 
glands.     The  most  important  of  these  are; 

(a)  Thyroidal  or  Cretinoid  Ixfantilism. — This  form  has  already  been 
described.  i 

(b)  The  FttfiLiCH  type,  dystrophia  adiposo>genitalis,  aseociated  with  a 
tumor  of  the  pituitary  region,  is  characterized  by  great  obesity  and  genital 
hypoplasia.  The  symptoms  are  due  to  a  secretory  deficit,  for  they  are  capable 
of  experimental  reproduction  by  partial  glandular  extirpation  in  animals  (Cush* 
ing).  There  are  adult  and  infantile  types,  just  as  there  are  in  myxoedema;  in 
the  former  the  individual  becomes  fat  and  the  sexual  organs  revert  to  the  pr&- 
adoleacent  state.  The  Briseaud  type  is  in  all  probability  due  to  hypopituitar- 
ism. A  round,  chubby  face,  under-developed  skeleton,  prominent  abdomen, 
large  layer  of  fat  over  the  whole  body,  rudimentary  sexual  organs,  no  growth 
of  hair  except  on  the  head,  and  absence  of  the  second  dentition,  are  some  of 
the  prominent  features  of  this  form,  which  Brissaud  attributed  to  hypothyroid- 
ism, but  which  appears  more  likely  to  be  due  to  dyspituitarism. 

(c)  Paxcreatico-imtestinal  Type. — Bramwell,  Herter,  Freedman,  and 
others  have  reported  cases  of  infantilism  associated  with  intestinal  changes. 
Bramwell  thought  the  pancreas  was  at  fault,  and  bis  cases  improved  remark- 
ably under  treatment  with  pancreatic  extract.  In  Herter's  case  there  were 
looseness  of  the  bowels,  often  fatty  stools,  and  a  change  in  the  flora  of  the 
intestine  with  a  rise  in  the  ethoieai  eulphates  in  the  urine. 

IV.  Progeria. — L'nder  this  term  Hastings  Gilford  has  described  a  condi- 
tion in  children  of  incomplete  development  (infantilism)  with  premature 
decay.  The  facial  appearance,  the  attitude,  the  loss  of  hair,  wasting  of  the 
skin,  are  those  of  old  age,  and  post  mortem  the  most  extensive  fibroid  changes 
in  the  organs,  particularly  in  the  arteries  and  kidneys.  The  condition  is 
probably  associated  with  unknown  changes  in  the  internal  secretions. 
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DISEASES   OF   THE   NERVOUS   SYSTEM 
A.    GENEBAL   INTRODUCTION 

The  Neurone. — Its  Structuhe. — The  nerrouB  syBtem  ia  a  combination  of 
an  immense  number  of  units  called  neuronea  and  all  having  an  esBcntially 
similar  structure.  Each  ia  compoBed  of  a  receptive  cell  body  and  of  conduct- 
ing elements — namely,  protoplasmic  processes  or  dendrites,  and  the  axis- 
cylinder  process  or  axone.  The  dendrites  conduct  impulses  toward  the  cell 
body  (cellulipetal  conduction)  and  the  agones  conduct  them  away  from  the 
cell  (cellulifugal  conduction).  Depending  upon  whether  the  axones  conduct 
impulses  in  a  direction  away  from  or  toward  the  cerebrum  they  are  called 
efferent  or  afferent.  The  axia-cylinder  process  gives  off  at  varying  intervals 
lateral  branches  called  collaterals,  running  at  right  angles  to  the  process,  and 
these,  and  finally  the  axis-cylinder  process  itself,  split  up  at  their  termiDattoas 
into  many  fine  fibres,  forming  the  end  brushes.  These,  known  as  arborizations, 
surround  the  body  of  one  or  more  of  the  many  other  cells,  or  interlace  with 
their  protoplasmic  processes.  Thus,  the  terminals  of  the  axone  of  one  neu- 
rone are  related  to  the  dendrites  and  cell  bodies  of  other  neuroDcs  by  contact 
or  by  concrescence. 

FoNCTiON  OF  THE  Nedrone, — As  already  stated,  the  function  of  the  neu- 
rone is  to  conduct  nervous  impulses,  Beduced  to  its  simplest  form,  the  mode 
of  action  may  be  tepresented  by  two  cells,  one  of  which,  reacting  to  the  en- 
vironment, conducts  impulses  inward,  whereas  the  other,  awakened  by  this 
afferent  impulse,  conducts  an  impulse  outward.  This  reflex  response  Marshall 
Hall  showed  to  be  the  fundamental  principle  of  action  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  environment  acts  on  the  afferent  neurones  through  special  sense  organs, 
BO  that  a  variety  of  afferent  impulses,  olfactory,  visual,  auditory,  gustatory. 
tactile,  painful,  thermic,  muscular,  visceral,  and  vascular,  may  be  origina^d. 
The  efferent  neurones  convey  impulses  outward  to  non-nervons  tissues,  to  the 
skeletal,  visceral,  and  vascular  muscles  and  to  the  secretory  glands,  whose 
activities  may  thus  be  augmented  or  inhibited.  The  more  important  reflex 
centres  lie  in  the  bulbo-spinal  axis.  The  situation  of  the  vascular  and  respira- 
tory centres  in  the  bulb  makes  it  the  vital  centre  of  the  body.  In  the  spinal 
cord  the  location  of  many  reflex  centres,  particularly  those  for  the  muscle 
tendons  and  for  some  of  the  viscera,  is  represented  in  the  table  on  page  898. 
The  visceral  mechanism  is  almost  wholly  regulated  by  the  bulbo-spinal  axis 
and  its  reactions  arc  usually  unperceived.  Only  in  conditions  of  disease 
do  the  visceral  reflexes  "rise  into  consciousness,"  and  it  is  at  such  times  that 
the  referred  pains  and  areas  of  tenderness  are  produced  in  the  skin^flelda  of 
891 
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the  epitial  eegments  corresponding  to  tlie  centre  for  registration  of  the  visceral 
reflei. 

Deoenbbatioh  asd  Eeoeseratiox  of  the  Neurone, — The  nutrition  of 
the  neurone  depends  in  large  part  upon  the  condition  of  the  coll  body,  and 
this  in  turn  upon  the  activity  of  the  uucleus.  If  the  cell  is  injured  in  any 
manner  the  processee  degenerate,  or  the  procesaes  separated  from  the  cell 
degenerate.  Though  the  nerve  cells  cease  to  multiply  soon  after  birth,  they 
nevertheless  retain  remarkable  powers  of  growth  and  repair.  Injury  to  the 
cell  body  may  not  be  recovered  from,  but  if  the  axone  be  severed  and  degenera- 
tion take  place  in  consequence,  it  may  under  favorable  circumstances  be 
replaced  by  sprouts  from  the  central  stump,  and  its  function  be  regained. 
Bethe  and  others  believe  that  the  peripheral  section,  independently  of  the  cell 
body,  has  the  power  of  regeneration.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  both  factors 
play  a  part  in  the  regeneration — namely,  the  down  growth  of  the  asone  from 
the  central  end  of  the  divided  nerve  as  well  as  the  changes  in  the  periphery, 
which  are  most  marked  in  the  cells  of  the  sheath  of  Schwann. 

Cell  Syatenu. — The  cell  bodies  of  the  neurones  are  collected  more  or  lees 
closely  together  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  and  in  the 
ganglia  of  the  peripheral  nerves.  Their  processes,  especially  the  axis-cylinder 
processes,  run  for  the  most  part  in  the  white  tracts  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  and  in  the  peripheral  nerves.  In  this  way  the  different  parts  of  the 
central  nervous  system  are  brought  into  relation  with  each  other  and  with  the 
rest  of  the  body.  Furthermore,  the  axis-cylinder  processes  arising  from  cells 
subserving  similar  functions  are  collected  together  into  bundles  or  tracts, 
and  though  in  many  cases  the  course  of  these  tracts  and  the  functions  which 
they  possess  are  extremely  complicated  and  as  yet  have  not  been  completely 
unravelled,  nevertheless  some  of  them  ere  simple  and  fairly  well  understood. 
By  the  study  of  the  degenerations  that  have  resulted  from  injury  or  from 
the  toxins  of  certain  diseases  which  possess  an  affinity  for  one  or  another  of 
these  individual  tracts  or  systems,  it  has  been  possible  to  trace  the  course  of 
certain  of  them  through  the  nervous  system.  Fortunately  for  the  clinician, 
the  best  understood  and  the  simplest  system  in  its  arrangement  is  that  which 
conveys  motor  impulses  from  the  cortex  to  the  periphery — the  so-called  pyram- 
idal tract. 

The  Hotor  STStem. — Motor  impulses  starting  in  the  left  side  of  the  brain 
cause  contractions  of  muscles  on  the  right  side  of  the  I>ody,  and  those  from 
the  right  side  of  the  brain  in  muscles  of  the  left  side  of  the  body.  Leaving 
out  of  consideration  some  few  exceptionB.  it  may  be  stated  ae  a  general  rule 
that  the  motor  path  ia  crossed,  and  that  the  crossing  takes  place  in  the  upper 
segment  (Figs.  10  and  11).  Every  muscular  movement,  even  the  simplest. 
requires  the  activity  of  many  neurones.  In  the  production  of  each  movement 
special  neurones  are  brought  into  play  in  a  definite  combination,  and  acting 
in  this  combination  specific  movement  is  the  result.  In  other  words,  all  the 
movements  of  the  body  are  represented  in  the  central  nervous  system  by  coni- 
binetions  of  neurones — that  ia,  they  are  localized.  Muscular  movements  are 
localized  in  every  part  of  the  motor  path,  so  that  in  cases  of  disease  of  the 
nervous  system  a  study  of  the  motor  defect  often  enables  one  to  fix  upon  the 
site  of  the  process,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  such  localization.    A  voluntary  motor  impulse  starting 
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Fio.  10. — DuGEAM  or  MoTDB  Patk  f«ou  Left  Bbain.  The  upper  segment  n  black,  tha 
lower  red.  The  uuelei  of  the  motor  cerebral  nerves  are  ebowa  m  red  on  the  right 
■ide;  on  the  left  aide  the  eerebral  nerves  of  that  aide  are  indicated.  A  lesioii  at  1 
would  Cftuse  npper  ssfineiit  paralyais  in  the  arm  of  the  oppoait«  tide — eerebraJ 
monoplegia;  at  2,  npper  segment  paralysis  of  the  whole  opposite  side  of  the  bodj — 
hemipl^a;  at  3,  upper  segment  paralysis  of  the  opposite  face,  arm,  and  leg,  and 
lower  segment  paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles  on  the  same  side — crossed  paralysis; 
at  4,  upper  segment  paralysis  of  opposite  arm  and  leg,  and  lower  segment  paralysis 
of  th«  face  and  the  external  rectus  on  tbe  same  side — crossed  paralysis;  at  5,  npper 
B^ment  paralysis  of  all  muscles  below  lesion,  and  lower  segment  paralysts  of 
muBcles  represented  at  level  of  lesion — spinal  paraplegia;  at  6,  lower  segment 
paralysis  of  muscles  loealiied  at  seat  of  lesion — anterior  poliomyelitis.  (Van 
Gehnchten,  modified.) 
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from  the  brain  cortex  niupt  pass  through  at  least  two  neurones  before  it  can 
reach  the  mueclos,  and  we  therefore  speak  of  the  motor  tract  as  being  com- 
posed of  two  segments — an  upper  and  a  lower. 

The  Lower  Motor  Seomknt. — The  neu- 
rones of  the  lower  segment  have  the  cell  bodies 
and  their  protoplasmic  processes  in  the  different 
levels  of  the  ventral  horns  of  the  spinal  cord  and 
in  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  cerebral  nerves.  Tlio 
axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  lower  motor  neu- 
rones leave  the  spinal  cord  in  the  ventral  roots 
and  run  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  where 
they  end  in  arborizations  in  the  motor  end 
plates.  These  neurones  are  direct — that  is.  their 
cell  bodies,  their  processes,  and  the  muscles  in 
which  they  end  are  all  on  the  same  side  of  the 
body. 

The  ventral  roots  of  the  spinal  cord  are  col- 
lected, from  above  down,  into  small  groups, 
which,  after  joining  with  the  dorsal  roots  of  the 
same  level  of  the  cord,  leave  the  spinal  canal 
between  the  vertebrae  as  the  spinal  nerves.  That 
part  of  the  cord  from  which  the  roots  forming 

a  single  spinal  nerve  arise  ia  called  a  segment,  Pw.  h.-^Diaokau  op'Motob 
and  corresponds  to  the  nerve  which  arises  from  Path  rw»i  Each  Hbui- 
it  and  not  to  the  vertebra  to  which  it  may  be  spherb,  showing  the 
opposite.  With  the  exception  of  the  cervical  Cbossinb  of  the  Path, 
region,  in  which  all  the  nerve  roots  but  the  Which  Takes  Place  in 
eighth  emerge  from  above  the  vertebne,  the  roota  ™''  Uppbb  Sbowent  Both 
of  each  segment  for  the  remainder  of  the  cord  ™^;rN«^.'"(t.'n  g" 
leave  the  spmal  canal  below  the  vertebra  of  huchten  colored  > 
corresponding  number,  and  consequently,  owing 

to  the  fact  that  during  growth  the  bony  canal  lengthens  much  more  than 
the  cord  itself,  the  more  tailward  one  goes  the  greater  is  the  discrepancy 
in  position  between  each  spinal  segment  and  its  particular  vertebra.  This 
must  be  borne  in  mind  when  determining  upon  the  site  of  a  lesion  known  to 
occupy  a  given  segment,  for  it  may  lie  far  above  the  vertebra  of  like  number 
and  name.  A  chart  has  been  prepared  from  numerous  measurements  by  Eeid 
showing  the  level  of  the  various  segments  of  the  cord  in  relation  to  the  spines 
of  the  vcrtebrK.  The  axis-cylinder  processes  which  go  to  make  up  any  one 
peripheral  nerve  do  not  necessarily  arise  from  the  same  segment  of  the  spinal 
cord;  in  fact,  most  peripheral  nerves  contain  processes  from  several  often 
quite  widely  separated  segments.  Most  of  the  long  striped  muscles,  further- 
more, having  originated  in  the  embryo  from  more  than  one  myatome,  are 
iimervated  from  more  than  one  segment. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  localization  of  the  muscular  movements  in  the  gray 
matter  of  the  lower  motor  segment  is  far  from  complete,  but  enough  is  known 
to  aid  materially  in  determining  the  site  of  a  spinal  lesion.  The  following 
table,  in  which  is  included  for  each  of  the  spinal  segments  the  centres  of  repre- 
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Bentation  for  the  more  important  skeletal  muscles,  the  main  reflex  centres, 
and  the  main  location  of  the  segmental  skin-tield,  has  beea  prepared  from  the 
studies  of  Starr,  Edinger,  Wichmann,  Sherrington,  Bolk,  and  others: 
Localization  or  tbx  Functions  in  the  Seouekts  of  tbe  Spinal  Cord 


s™„. 

8™™M™.^ 

R^^ 

^""-^J-STJI^."'"^ 

Llland 

Splenius  capitis. 
Hyoid  musclea. 

Sudden  mspuation  pro- 

Back of  head  to  ver- 

UlC. 

Stenio-masUiid. 
Tnipessius. 

duced  by  sudden  prees- 
ure  beneath  the  lower 

Neck  (upper  part). 

Diaphtdgm  (CIII-V). 

border   of    ribs    (dia- 

Levator scapulie  (C  III-V). 

phragmatic). 

IV  C. 

Trapesius. 

Dilatation  of  tbe  pupil 

Neck  (lower  part  to 

Diaphragm. 

produced  by  iiritation 

second  rib). 

Levator  scapuls. 
Scaleni  (C  fV-T  I). 
Teres  minor. 

of    neck.      Reflex 

Uppo- shoulder. 

through  the  sympathe- 
tic (C  IV-T  1). 

Supraspinatua. 

Rhomboid. 

TO. 

Diaphragm. 

Outer  mde  of  ahoul- 

Teres  mmor. 

Irritation  of  akin  over  the 

JST'dSJT 

Supra  and  infra  ^inatua  (C 

scapula  produces  con- 

traction of  the  scapular 

gion. 

Rhomboid. 

muscles. 

Subscapularis. 
Deltoid. 

Supinator   longus   and 

Biceps, 
firacbialis  anticus. 

Tapping    their    tendons 

producM  flexion  of 
forearm. 

Supinator  longuu   fC  V-VID. 
Supinator  brevia  (C  V-VII). 

Pectoralis  (clavicular  part). 

Serratus  magnus. 

VIC. 

Teres  m'nor  and  major 

Triceps.    Tapping  elbow 
t«ndon  produces  exten- 
sion of  forearm. 

Out»  side  of  fore. 

Infraspinatus. 
DeltoW. 

arm,     front     and 

Biceps. 

Posterior    wrist.      Tap- 

Outer   half    of 

Brachial  18  anticua. 

ping  tendons  causes  ex- 

hand (7). 

Supinator  longus. 

tension  of  hand  (C  VI- 

Supinator  brevis. 

VII). 

Pectoralis  (clavicular  part). 
Scrratua  maffnus  (C  V~V1II). 

Coraco-braehialis. 

Pronator  teres. 

Triceps  (outer and loMheads). 
Extensore  of  wrist  (CVI-VIII). 

vnc. 

Deltoid  (posterior  part). 

Scapulo-humeral.     Tap- 
ping the  inner  \owa 

Inner  side  and  back 
of  arm  and  ton- 

edge  of  scapula  causes 
adduction  of  the  arm. 

arm. 

Pe<^t[>ralis  major  (costal  part). 

Radial   half   (tf    the 

Pectoralis  minor. 

Anterior    wrist.      Tq>- 

hand. 

SerratuB  magnus. 

ping  anterior  tendons 

causes  flexioa  of  wrist 

Triceps. 

(C  VII-VIII). 

Extenaora  of  wrist  and  fingers. 

Flexors  of  wrist. 

Utissimus  dorsi  (C  VI-VIII). 

byCOOgIC 
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LocALiEATioK  or  THE  FUNCTIONS  IN  THK  SsaiiENTS  OF  THE  SpiNAL  C(m>  (Continued) 


B»^. 

STBirED    MUDCLB*. 

«.,„:. 

Skih-Fuim  (ct.  Fiofc 

VIUC. 

Pectoralis  maJOT  (coetai  part). 
Pronator  quadratua. 
Flexors  of  wrist  and  fingera. 
LatissimuB. 

Radial  lumbricales  and  inter- 
ossei. 

Palmar.     Stroking  palm 
causes  doeure  of  fia- 

Forearm  and  hand, 
inner  half. 

IT. 

Lun^ricales  ftnd  interossei. 
Thenar  and  bypotbenar  enu- 
aences  (C  VIl-T  I). 

Uppffl    ann,    imier 

11  to 

XUT. 

Muscles  of  back  and  abdomMi. 
Erectores  apina:  (T  I-LV). 
Intercostala  (T  1-T  XII). 
Rectus  abdomini8(TV-T  XII) 
External  obUque  (T  V-XII). 
Internal  oblique  &  VII-L  I). 

mammary    re^on 
causes    retraction    of 
^KBStrium    (T    IV~ 

Abdon:JnaL   Stroking 

retraction  of  belly  (T 
IX-XII). 

Skin  of  cheat  and 
abdomen  in  □!>• 
lique  dorso-ventral 
tones.  The  nipple 
lies  between  the 
aone  of  T  IV  and 
T  V.  The  umbil- 
licus  lies  in  the 
field  of  T  X. 

IL. 

Low^  part  of  external  and  in- 
ternal bbUque  and  transvef 

Bslis. 

Cremasteric.      Stroking 
inner  thigh  causes  re- 
traction   of    scrotum 
(L  I-II). 

Skin  over  low^  ab- 
dominal sone  and 
groin. 

Cremaster. 

Psoas  major  and  minor  (?). 

UL. 

Psoas  major  and  minor. 

lliacus. 

Pectineus. 

Sartorius  {lower  mril 

Flexora  of  knoe  (Remak). 

Adductor  longus  and  brevis. 

■  Front  of  thi^. 

I 

UIL. 

Sartorius  (bwer  part). 
Adductors  of  thigh.     . 

Inner  rotatora  of  thigh. 
Abductors  of  thigh. 

Patellar  tendon.      Tap-    Front  and  inner  side 
ping  tendon  causes  ex-       of  thigh, 
tensionof leg.  "Knee-! 
jerk."                            ^ 

IV  L. 

Flexors  of  knee  (Ferrier). 
Quadriceps  femoria. 

Abductors  of  thigh. 
Extensors    of    ankle    (tibaUs 

anticu9^ 
Glutei  (medius  and  minor). 

Gluteal.     Stroking  but- 
{L  IV-V). 

Mainly  inno-  side  of 
thi^  and  1^   to 

VL. 

Flexors  of  knee    (ham-string 
muscles)  (LlV-Sll). 

Outward  rotatora  of  thigh. 

Glutei. 

Flexors  oT  ankle  (^strocnemius 
and  Boleus)  (LTV-S  11). 

Extenaore  of  toes  (L  IV-S  I). 

Perowei. 

• 

Back  of  leg,  and  part 
of  foot. 

,  Google 
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Localization  of  the  Functions  in  the  Sbouents  or  the  Spinal  Cord  (CorIiihmI) 


s„.^. 

S™,„.M..^ 

■^ 

SnN-FiEUM  (cj.  Fro*. 

I  to 
IIS. 

Flexors  of  »nkle{LV-S  II). 

LoDg  flexor  of  toea  (L  V-S  U). 

PeronKi. 

iDtrinsic  muscles  of  foot. 

Foot  reflex.      Extension 
of  Achillea  tendon 

causes  flexion  of  ankle 
(SI-II).Ankle^lonuB. 
Plantar.       Tickling  sole 
of  foot  causes  fleuon 
of  toea  or  extensioD  of 
great  toe  and   flexion 
of  others. 

Back  of  thi^,    leg, 
and     foot;     outer 
aide. 

into 

vs. 

Perineal  miisefcs. 
Levator    and    sphincter    ani 
(S  I-III). 

Veeical  and  anal  i«a«(eB. 

Skin     over     sacrum 

and  buttock. 
Anus. 
Perineum.    Genitals. 

Flo.  12. — Diagrammatic  Hepbesbntation  or  Cortical  Locaueatioh  in  the  Left 
nEMisPHERE,  Showing  the  Speech  Centres.  The  motor  areas  determined  bj  uni- 
polar faradic  exc\Jation  of  tbe  antliropoid  cortex  (Sherrington  and  Griinbaum)  are 
here  shown  stippled  in  red  and  lie  anterior  to  the  Rolandic  flssare.  The  sensory 
areas  presumably  lie  posterior  to  this  fissure  and  are  roughly  indicated  in  blue 
without  accurate  delineation.  Lying  as  it  does  on  the  upper  aurfaea  of  tbe  hemi- 
sphere, the  leg  area  should  not  be  visible  on  a  lateral  view  such  as  is  given  here. 
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The  Upper  Motor  Segment  and  Motor  Areas  of  the  Cortes. — The 
cell  bodiea  of  the  upper  motor  neurones  are  found  in  the  brain  cortex  lying 
for  the  most  part  in  a  strip  anterior  to  the  fissure  of  Bolando,  and  it  is  in 
this  region  that  we  find  the  movements  of  the  body  again  represented. 

The  clinical  studies  of  Hughlinga  Jackeon,  the  experiments  of  Hitzig  and 
Fritsch  and  of  Fcrrier,  and  the  anatomical  etudiea  of  tract  myelinization  by 
Fleehsig  laid  the  foundation  for  the  great  mass  of  most  excellent  work  which 
has  been  done  upon  this  subject.  We  owe  much  to  Victor  Horsley  and  his 
associates  for  their  careful  researches  in  this  direction.  True  motor  responses 
are  elicited  only  by  stimulation  anterior  to  the  Bolandic  fissure;  practically  no 
point  over  the  ascending  frontal  convolution 
fails  to  respond  to  stimulation.  There  is  but 
slight  extcDsion  of  the  motor  cortex  on  to 
the  paracentral  lobule  of  the  mesial  surface 
of  the  brain.  Movements  are  obtainable  not 
only  from  the  e,xposed  part  of  the  convolu- 
tion, but  also  from  its  hidden  surface  to  the 
very  depths  of  the  Rolandie  sulcus.  There 
is  an  area  of  representation  for  the  trunk 
between  the  centres  for  the  leg  and  arm,  and 
also  for  the  neck  between  those  of  the  arm 
and  face.  The  superior  and  inferior  genua 
are  the  landmarks  which  indicate  the  situa- 
tion of  these  small  areas  of  representation 
f{)r  trunk  and  neck.  These  results  have  in 
large  measure  been  confirmed  by  Gushing  by 
unipolar  electrical  stimulation  of  the  human 
cortex  in  a  number  of  brain  cases.  From 
above  down  the  motor  areas  occur  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  (eg,  trunk,  arm,  neck,  head 
(Fig.  12).  Those  of  the  leg  and  arm  occupy 
the  upper  half  of  the  convolution,  and  that 
for  the  head,  including  movements  of  the 
face,  jaws,  tongue,  and  larvnx,  the  lower 
half. 

The  speech,  centres  are  indicated  in  the 
diagram  (Fig.  12)  in  accordance  with  the 
generally  accepted  views:  that  for  motor 
speech  occupies  the  posterior  part  of  the  left  third  frontal  or  Broca's  convolu- 
tion. It  is  &  disputed  point  whether  or  not  there  is  a  separate  centre  presiding 
over  the  movements  employed  in  writing.  Some  have  assumed  such  a  centfL- 
to  be  present  in  the  second  frontal  convolution  as  indicated  on  the  diagram. 
The  conjugate  movement  of  head  and  eyes  to  the  opposite  side  has  commonly 
been  found  in  apes  to  follow  stimulation  of  the  external  surface  of  the  frontal 
lobe.  Similarly  movements  of  the  eyes  may  he  elicited  from  the  occipital 
cortex,  but  probably  none  of  these  reactions  are  comparable  to  the  more  simple 
movements  through  the  pyramidal  tract  which  follow  stimulation  of  the 
ascending  frontal  convolution. 

The  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  upper  motor  neurones  after  leaving  the 


Fio.  13. — Diagram  or  Moros  axi> 

SeN'SORT  BEPBESE  STATION'  IN' 
THE    ISTBBSAL   CaPSULE.    NL., 

Lenticular  nucleus.  NC,  Cau- 
date Ducleus.  THO.,  Op  lie 
tbalamns.  The  motor  paths 
are  reil  and  black,  the  aeneorv 
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Fio.  14. — Diagram  of  Motor  and  Sensory  Paths  in  Cmra. 


gray  matter  of  the  motor  cortex  pass  into  the  white  matter  of  the  brain  ancl 
form  part  of  the  corona  radiata.  They  converge  and  pass  between  the  basal 
ganglia  in  the  internal  capsule.  Here  the  motor  axis-cylinders  are  collected 
into  a  compact  bundle — the  pyramidal  tract — occupying  the  knee  and  anterior 
two-thirds  of  the  posterior 
limb  of  the  internal  capsule. 
The  order  in  which  the 
movements  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body  are  repre- 
sented at  this  level,  as 
learned  from  experimental 
observations  on  apes,  is 
given  in  Fig.  13. 

After    passing    through 
the     internal    capsule    the 
fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tract 
leave  the  hemisphere  by  the 
cruB,    of    which    they    oc- 
cupy    about     the     middle 
three-fifths  (Fig.  14).    The 
movements  of  the  tongue  and  lips  are  represented  nearest  the  middle  line. 
As  soon  as  the  tract  enters  the  cms,  some  of  its  axis-cylinder  processes 
leave  it  and  croesthe  middle  line  to  end  in  arborizations  about  the  ganglion 
cells  in  the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve  on  the  opposite  side;  and  in  this  way* 
as  the  pyramidal  tract  passes 
down,  it  gives  off  at  different 
levels  fibres  which  end  in  the 
nuclei  of  all  the  motor  cere- 
bral nerv^  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body.  Some  fibres, 
however,  go  to  the  nuclei  of 
the    same    side.     From    the 
eruB  the  pyramidal  tract  runs 
through  the  pons  and  forms 
in  the  medulla  oblongata  the 
pyramid,     which     gives     its 
name  to  the   tract.     At  the 
lower  part  of   the   medulla, 
after  the  fibres  going  to  the 
cerebral  nerves  have  crossed 
the  middle  line,  a  large  pro- 
portion    of    the     remaining 
fibres  cross,  decussating  with 
those  from  the  opposite  pyra- 
mid, and  pass  into  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  spinal  cord, 
forming  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  of  the  lateral  column  (fasciculus  cerebro- 
spinalis  lateralis)   (Fig.  15,  1).   The  smaller  number  of  fibres  which  do  not 
at  this  time  cross  descend  in  the  ventral  column  of  the  same  side,  forming  the 


NAL  Cord,  Sbowikg  Motob,  Bid,  and  8ut- 
SWT,  Blue,  Pates.  1,  Lateral  pyramidal 
tract.  2,  Ventral  pyramidal  tract  3,  Donal 
columDH.  4,  Direct  cerebellar  tract.  5,  Ven- 
trO'lBtersI  ground  bundles.  6,  Ventro-lateral 
ascending  tract  of  Gowers.  (Van  Gehuehten, 
colored.) 
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direct  pyramidal  tract,  or  Tiirck's  column  (fasciculus  cerebro-spinalis  ven- 
tralis)  (Fig.  15,  9). 

At  every  level  of  the  spinal  cord  asis-cylindcr  processes  leave  the  crossed 
pyramidal  tract  to  enter  the  ventral  horns  and  end  about  the  cell  bodies  of  the 
lower  motor  neurones.  The  tract  diminishes  in  size  from  above  downward. 
The  fibres  of  the  direct  pyramidal  tract  cross  at  different  levels  in  the  ventral 
white  commissure,  and  also,  it  is  believed,  end  about  cells  in  the  ventral  horns 
on  the  opposite  pide  of  the  cord.  This  tract  usually  ends  about  the  middle  of 
the  thoracic  region  of  the  cord. 

The  Scniory  System. — The  path  for  sensory  conduction  is  more  compli- 
cated than  the  motor  path,  and  in  its  simplest  form  is  composed  of  at  lea^t 
three  sets  of  neurones,  one  above  the  other.  The  cell  bodies  of  the  lowest  neu- 
rones are  in  the  ganglia,  on  tJie  dorsal  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  the  gan- 
glia of  the  sensory  cerebral  nerves.  These  ganglion  cells  have  a  special  form, 
having  apparently  but  a  single  process,  which,  soon  after  leaving  the  cell, 
divides  in  a  T-ahaped  manner,  one  portion  running  into  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem and  the  other  to  the  periphery  of  the  body.  Embryological  and  com- 
parative anatomical  studies  have  made  it  seem  probable  that  the  peripheral 
sensory  fibre,  the  process  which  conducts  toward  the  coll,  represents  the  proto- 
plasmic processee,  while  that  which  conducts  away  from  the  cell  is  the  asis- 
cylipder  process.  In  the  peripheral  sensory  nerves  wc  have,  then,  the  dendrites 
of  the  lower  sensory  neurones.  These  start  in  the  periphery  of  the  body  from 
their  various  specialized  end  organs.  The  asis-eylinder  processes  leave  the 
ganglia  and  enter  the  spinal  cord  by  the  dorsal  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves. 
After  entering  the  cord  each  axis-cylinder  process  divides  into  an  ascending 
and  a  descending  branch,  which  run  in  the  dorsal  fasciculi.  The  descending 
branch  runs  but  a  short  distance,  and  ends  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  same 
side  of  the  cord.  It  gives  oif  a  number  of  collaterals,  which  also  end  in  the 
gray  matter.  The  ascending  branch  may  end  in  the  gray  matter  soon  after 
entering,  or  it  may  run  in  the  dorsal  fasciculi  as  far  as  the  medulla,  to  end 
about  the  nuclei  there.  In  any  ease  it  does  not  cross  the  middle  line.  The 
lower  sensory  neurone  is  direct. 

The  cells  about  which  the  axis-cylinder  processes  and  their  collaterals  of 
the  lower  sensory  neurone  end  are  of  various  kinds.  They  are  known  as  sen- 
sory neurones  of  the  second  order.  In  the  first  place,  some  of  them  end  about 
the  cell  bodies  of  the  lower  motor  netirones,  forming  the  path  for  reflexes. 
They  also  end  about  cells  whose  axis-cylinder  processes  cross  the  middle  line 
and  run  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain.  In  tlie  spinal  cord  these  cells  are 
found  in  the  different  parts  of  the  gray  matter,  and  their  axis-cylinder  proc- 
esses run  in  the  opposite  ventro-lateral  ascending  tract  of  Gowers  (Fig.  15,  6) 
and  in  the  ^ound  bundles  (fasciculus  lateralis  proprius  and  fasciculus  ven- 
tralis  proprius). 

In  the  medulla  the  nuclei  of  the  dorsal  fasciculi  (nucleus  fasciculi  gracilis 
and  nucleus  fasciculi  cuneati)  contaiu  for  the  most  part  cells  of  this  character. 
Their  axis-cylinder  processes,  after  crossing,  run  toward  the  brain  in  the 
medial  lemniscus  or  bundle  of  the  fillet;  certain  of  the  longitudinal  bundles  in 
the  formatio  reticularis  also  represent  sensory  patlis  from  the  spinal  cord  and 
medulla  toward  higher  centres.  The  fibres  of  the  medial  lemniscus  or  fillet 
do  Dotj  however,  run  directly  to  the  cerebral  cortex.    They  end  about  cells  in 
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the  ventro-l&teral  portion  of  the  optic  thalamus,  and  the  tract  is  continued  on 
by  way  of  another  set  of  neurones,  which  send  processes  to  end  in  the  cortex 
of  the  posterior  central  and  perietal  convolutions.  This  is  the  most  direct 
path  of  seasoT?  conduction,  but  by  no  means  the  only  one.  The  peripheral 
sensory  neuronee  may  also  end  about  cells  in  the  cord  whose  axones  run  but 
a  short  distance  toward  the  brain  before  ending  again  la  the  gray  matter,  and 
the  path,  if  path  it  can  be  called,  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  these  superimposed 
neurones.  The  gray  matter  of  the  cord  itself  is  also  believed  to  offer  paths  of 
sensory  conduction.  All  these  paths  reach  the  tegmentum  and  optic  thalamns, 
and  thence  are  distributed  to  the  cortex  along  with  the  other  sensory  paths. 
There  may  also  be  paths  of  sensory  conduction  through  the  cerebellum  by  way 
of  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  and  Gowers'  bundle. 

From  this  short  summary  it  is  evident  that  the  possible  paths  for  the  con- 
duction of  afferent  impulses  are  many,  and  become  more  complex  as  the  various 
tracts  approach  the  brain  where  our  knowledge  of  them  is  somewhat  indefinite. 
The  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  two  lower  orders  of  sensory  neurones  is, 
however,  sufficiently  well  understood  to  be  of  great  clinical  value.  We  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  motor  neurones  that  the  distribution  of  the  peripheral 
nerves  to  the  muscles,  owing  largely  to  the  interlacing  into  plexuses  of  the 
neurones  from  the  varions  spinal  units,  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  ven- 
tral roots  themselves,  and  the  same  rule  holds  true  for  the  peripheral  nerve 
and  dorsal  root  distribution  for  the  cutaneous  areas.  The  cutaneous  fields 
corresponding  to  the  peripheral  nerves  are  well  known,  and  although  our 
knowledge  of  the  exact  site  and  outline  of  some  of  the  segmental  skin-fields, 
represented  by  the  dorsal  roots,  is  less  accurately  established,  nevertheless  they 
are  suffieiently  well  understood  to  be  of  aid  in  determining  the  segmental  level 
of  spinal  cord  and  of  dorsal  root  lesions.  Information  concerning  the  topogra- 
phy in  the  adult  of  these  skin  units  or  dermatomes  has  been  obtained  from 
various  sources;  from  morphological  studies;  from  anatomical  dissections; 
from  physiological  experimentation,  particularly  in  Sherrington's  hands ;  from 
the  study  of  antesthesias  in  clinical  cases  after  traumatic  injuries  to  the  cord, 
and  from  Head's  studies  of  the  distribution  of  the  cutaneous  lesions  in  herpes 
zoster,  and  of  the  areas  of  referred  pain  and  tenderness  in  visceral  disease. 
The  diagrams  on  pages  90()  and  907  embody  the  results  of  many  of  these  ob- 
servations. 

The  cutaneous  sensory  impressions  are  in  man  conducted  toward  the  brain, 
probably  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord — that  is,  the  path  crosses  to  the 
opposite  side  soon  after  entering  the  cord.  Muscular  sense,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  conducted  on  the  same  side  of  the  cord  in  the  fasciculus  of  Qoll,  to  cross 
above  by  means  of  the  axones  of  sensory  neurones  of  the  second  order  in  the 
medulla. 

Sensory  Areas  of  the  Bratn. — ^Hoad  and  Holmes  believe  that  there  are 
two  sensory  centres — one  in  the  optic  thalanms,  the  other  in  a  considerable 
area  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  The  thalamus  plays  a  three-fold  part  in  the  fate 
of  sensory  impulses.  Here  all  the  afferent  paths  terminate;  secondly,  it  eon- 
tains  a  mass  of  gray  matter  which  forms  the  centre  for  certain  fundamental 
elements  of  eensation,  particularly  those  capable  of  evoking  pleasure  and  dis- 
comfort and  consciousness  of  changes  of  state.  Thirdly,  in  the  lateral  part  of 
the  thalamus  is  tlie  centre  through  which  the  cortex  infiuences  the  essential 
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thalamic  centre,  controlling  and  checking  its  activity.  On  their  way  from  the 
periphery  to  the  cortex  afferent  impulses  pay  toll  to  the  co-ordinate  meeban- 
iams  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  cerebellum.  At  the  thalamic  junction  they  are 
re-grouped  to  act  upon  the  two  terminal  centres.  One  of  these,  the  essential 
organ  of  the  optic  thalamus,  responds  to  all  those  elements  which  evoke  con- 
sciouenesB  of  an  internal  change  in  state,  more  particularly  pleasure  and  dis- 
comfort. Sensory  impulses,  then,  pass  by  way  of  the  internal  capsule  to  the 
cortex,  and  these  authors  hold  that  in  the  main  five  groups  of  sensory  impulses 
are  distributed  in  this  way:  (1)  those  underlying  postural  recognition  and 
the  appreciation  of  passive  movement  and  weight;  (3)  the  impulses  underlying 
the  recognition  of  tactile  differences;  (3)  those  upon  which  depends  the  recog- 
nition of  size  and  space;  (4)  those  which  enable  us  to  localize  the  spot  stimu- 
lated; and  (5)  thermal  impulses. 

These  afferent  materials  are  combined  in  tbe  cortex  with  each  other  and 
with  other  sense  impressions  in  intellectual  processes.  The  cortical  area  con- 
cerned is  that  situated  between  the  pre-central  fissure  and  the  occipital  lobe. 

The  paths  for  the  conduction  of  the  stimuli  which  underlie  the  special 
senses  are  given  in  the  section  upon  the  cerebral  nerves,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary here  to  refer  to  what  is  known  of  the  cortical  representation  of  these  senses. 

Visual  imprensions  are  localized  in  the  occipital  lobes.  The  primary  visual 
centre  is  on  the  mesial  surface  in  the  cuneus,  especially  about  the  calcarine 
fissure,  and  here  are  represented  the  opposite  visual  half-fields.  Some  authors 
believe  that  there  is  another  higher  centre  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  occipital 
lobe,  in  which  the  vision  of  the  opposite  eye  is  chiefly  represented.  However 
this  may  be,  most  authors  hold  that  the  angular  gyrus  of  the  left  hemisphere 
is  a  part  of  the  brain  in  which  are  stored  the  memories  of  the  meaning  of 
letters,  words,  figures,  and,  indeed,  of  all  seen  objects.  This  is  designated  as 
the  visual  speech  centre  on  the  diagram    (Fig.  Vi). 

Auditory  impressions  are  localized  for  the  most  part  in  the  first  temporal 
convolution  and  the  transverse  temporal  gj'ri,  and  it  is  in  this  region  in  the 
left  hemisphere  that  the  memories  of  the  meanings  of  heard  words  and  sounds 
are  stored.  Musical  memories  are  localized  somewhat  in  front  of  those  for 
words.  The  cortical  centres  for  smell  include  a  part  of  the  base  of  the  frontal 
lobe,  the  uncus,  and  perhaps  the  gyrus  hippocampi.  The  centres  for  taste 
are  supposed  to  be  situated  near  those  for  smell,  but  we  possess  as  yet  no 
definite  information  about  them. 

Topical  IhagnoaiB.— The  succef^sful  diagnosis  of  the  position  of  a  lesion 
in  the  nervous  system  dei)ends  upon  a  careful  and  exhaustive  examination  into 
all  the  symptoms  that  are  present,  and  then  endeavoring  with  the  help  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  to  determine  the  place,  a  disturbance  at  which  might 
produce  these  symptoms. 

The  abnormalities  of  motion  are  usually  the  most  important  localizing 
symptoms,  both  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  demonstrated, 
and  also  because  of  the  comparative  accuracy  of  our  knowledge  of  the  motor 
path. 

Lesions  in  any  part  of  the  motor  path  cause  disturbances  of  motion.  If 
destructive,  the  function  of  tJie  part  is  abolished,  and  as  the  result  there  is 
paralysis.  If,  on  the  other  band,  tbe  lesion  is  an  irritative  one,  the  structures 
are  thrown  into  abnormal  activity,  which  produces  abnormal  muscular  cart' 
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Fia,  10. — Antbbios  Abpect  or  the  Seowbxtal  SKiH-nEUis  or  thb  Boot,  CousimD 
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of  fDBioE  of  deTmatomes  and  the  preaxial  and  postaziat  litiM  of  the  limbs. 
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traction.  The  character  of  the  paralysis  or  of  the  abnormal  muscular  contrac- 
tion varies  with  lesioDS  of  the  upper  and  lower  Begment,  the  variations  depend- 
ing, first,  upon  the  anatomical  position  of  the  two  segments;  and,  secondly, 
upon  the  symptoms  which  are  the  result  of  secondary  degeneration  in  each  of 
the  segments. 

(a)  Lesions  of  the  Lowee  ok  Spiso-musculah  Segment. — Destructive 
Lesions.- — It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  nutrition  of  all  parts  of  a  neurone 
depends  upon  their  connection  with  its  healthy  cell  body ;  and  if  the  cell  body 
be  injured,  its  processes  undergo  degeneration,  or  if  a  portion  of  a  proce^  be 
separated  from  the  cell  body,  that  part  degenerates  along  its  whole  length. 
This  so-called  secondary  degeneration  plays  a  very  important  r&le  in  the  symp- 
tomatology. 

In  the  lower  motor  segment  ihe  degeneration  not  only  affects  the  axis- 
cylinder  processes  which  run  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  but  also  the  muscle  fibres 
in  which  the  axis-cylinder  processes  end.  The  degeneration  of  the  nerves  and 
muscles  is  made  evident,  first  by  the  muscles  becoming  smaller  and  flabby, 
and,  secondly,  by  change  in  their  reaction  to  electrical  stimulation.  The  degen- 
erated nerve  gives  no  response  to  cither  the  galvanic  or  the  faradic  current, 
and  the  muscle  does  not  respond  to  faradic  stimulation,  but  reacts  in  a  charac- 
teristic manner  to  the  galvanic  current.  The  contraction,  instead  of  being 
sharp,  quick,  lightning-like,  as  in  that  of  a  normal  musclf,  is  slow  and  lazy, 
and  is  often  produced  by  a  weaker  current,  and  tlie  anode-closing  contraction 
may  be  greater  than  the  cathode-closing  contraction.  This  is  the  reaction  of 
degeneration,  hut  it  is  not  always  present  in  the  classical  form.  The  essential 
feature  is  the  slow,  lazy  contraction  of  the  muscle  to  the  galvanic  current,  and 
when  this  is  present  the  muscle  is  degenerated. 

The  mjotatie  irritability,  or  muacle  reflex,  and  the  muscle  tonus  depend 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  reflex  arc,  of  which  the  lower  motor  segment  isthe 
efferent  limb,  and  in  a  paralysis  due  to  lesion  of  this  segment  the  muscle 
reflexes  (tendon  reflexes)  are  abolished  and  there  is  a  diminished  muscular 
tension. 

Lower  segment  paralyses  have  for  their  characteristics  degenerative  atro])!iy 
with  the  reaction  of  degeneration  in  the  affected  muscles,  loss  of  their  reflex 
excitability,  and  a  diminished  muscular  tension.  These  are  the  general  char- 
acteristics, but  the  anatomical  relations  of  this  segment  also  give  certaip 
peculiarities  in  the  distribution  of  the  paralyses  which  help  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  which  follow  lesions  of  the  upjier  segment,  and  which  ali-o 
aid  in  determining  tlie  site  of  the  lesion  in  the  lower  segment  itself.  Tlie 
cell  bodies  of  this  segment  are  distributed  in  groups,  from  the  level  of  the 
pedunelcD  of  the  brain  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  spinal  cord  to  its 
termination  opposite  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  and  their  axis-cylinder  proc- 
esses run  in  the  peripheral  nerves  to  every  muscle  in  the  body;  so  that  the 
component  parts  are  more  or  less  widely  separated  from  each  other,  and  a 
local  lesion  causes  paralysis  of  only  a  few  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles,  and 
not  of  a  whole  section  of  the  body,  as  is  the  case  where  lesions  affect  the  upper 
segment.  The  muscles  which  are  paralyzed  indicate  whether  the  disease  is  in 
the  peripheral  nerves  or  spinal  cord;  for,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  muscles 
are  represented  differently  in  the  peripheral  nerves  and  in  the  spinal  cord. 
Sensory  symptoms,  which  may  accompany  the  paralysis,  are  often  of  great 
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aesiEtance  in  making  a  local  diagnosis.  Thus,  in  a  ))araly8iB  with  the  eharac- 
teristice  of  a  lesion  of  the  lower  motor  segment,  if  the  paralyzed  muBcles  are 
all  supplied  by  one  nerve,  and  the  ansesthetic  area  of  the  skin  is  supplied  by 
that  nerve,  it  is  evident  that  the  lesion  must  be  in  the  nerve  itself.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  muscles  paralyzed  are  not  supplied  by  a  single  nerve,  but 
are  represented  close  together  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  ansesthetic  area 
corresponds  to  that  section  of  the  cord  (see  table),  it  is  equally  clear  that  the 
lesion  must  be  in  the  cord  itself  or  in  its  nerve  roots. 

Irriiaiive  Lesions  of  the  Lower  Motor  Segment. — Lesions  of  this  segment 
cause  comparatively  few  symptoms  of  irritation.  The  fibrillary  contractiona 
which  are  so  common  in  muscles  undergoing  degeneration  are  probably  due  to 
stimulation  of  the  cell  bodies  in  their  slow  degeneration,  as  in  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy,  or  to  irritation  of  the  axis-cylinder  processes  in  the  peripheral 
nerves,  as  in  neuritis.  Lesions  which  affect  the  motor  roots  as  they  leave  the 
central  nervous  system  may  cause  spasmodic  contractions  in  the  muscles  sup- 
plied by  them.  Certain  convulsive  paroxysms,  of  which  laryngismus  stridu- 
lus is  a  type,  and  to  which  the  spasms  of  tetany  also  belong,  are  believed  to 
be  due  to  abnormal  activity  in  the  lower  motor  centres.  These  are  the  "lowest 
level  fits"  of  Hughlings  Jackson.  Certain  poisons,  as  strychnia  and  that  of 
tetanus,  act  particularly  upon  these  centres. 

The  lower  motor  segment  may  be  involved  in  all  diseases  involving  the 
peripheral  nerves  in  cerebral  and  spinal  meningitis,  in  injuries,  in  hemor- 
rhages and  tumors  of  the  medulla  and  cord  or  their  membranes,  in  lesions 
of  the  gray  matter  of  the  segment,  in  anterior  poliomyelitis,  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy,  bulbar  paralysis,  ophthalmoplegia,  syringomyelia,  etc. 

(b)  Lesioxs  of  the  Upper  Motor  Segment. — Destructive  lesioiis  cause 
paralysis,  as  in  the  lower  motor  segment,  and  here  again  the  secondary  degen- 
eration which  follows  the  lesion  gives  to  the  paralysis  its  distinctive  character- 
istics. In  this  case  the  paralysis  is  accompanied  by  a  spastic  condition,  shown 
in  an  exaggeration  of  muscle  reflex  and  an  increase  in  the  tension  of  the 
muscle.  It  is  not  accurately  known  how  the  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal 
fibres  causes  this  excess  of  the  muscle  reflex.  The  usual  explanation  is  that 
under  normal  circumstances  the  upper  motor  centres  are  constantly  exerting 
a  restraining  influence  upon  the  activity  of  the  lower  centres,  and  that  when 
the  influence  ceases  to  act,  on  account  of  disease  of  the  pyramidal  fibres,  the 
lower  centres  take  on  increased  activity,  which  is  made  manifest  by  an  exag- 
geration of  the  muscle  reflex. 

We  have  seen  that  the  neurones  composing  each  segment  of  the  motor  path 
are  to  be  considered  as  nutritional  units,  and  therefore  the  secondary  degen- 
eration in  the  upper  segment  stops  at  the  beginning  of  the  lower.  For  this 
reason  the  muscles  paralyzed  from  lesions  in  the  upper  segment  do  not  undergo 
degenerative  atrophy,  nor  do  they  show  any  marked  change  in  their  electrical 
reactions. 

The  separate  parts  of  the  upper  motor  segment  lie  much  more  closely 
together  than  do  those  of  the  lower  segment,  and  therefore  a  small  lesion 
may  cause  paralysis  in  many  muscles.  This  is  more  particularly  true  in  the 
internal  capsule,  where  all  the  axis-cylinder  processes  of  this  segment  are  col- 
lected into  a  compact  bundle — the  pyramidal  tract.  A  lesion  in  this  region 
usually  causes  paralysis  of  most  of  the  muscles  on  the  opposite  side  of  tha 
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body — that  jb,  hemiplegia.  The  pyramidal  tract  continueB  in  a  compact  bun- 
dle, giving  off  fibres  to  the  motor  nuclei  at  different  levels ;  a  lesion  anywhere 
in  its  course  is  followed  by  paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  whose  spinal  centres 
are  situated  below  the  lesion.  When  the  diBCaae  ia  above  the  decussation,  the 
paralysis  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body;  when  below,  the  paralyzed  muscles 
are  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion.  Above  the  internal  capsule  the  path  is 
eomewhat  more  separated,  and  in  the  cortex  the  centres  for  the  movements  of 
the  different  sections  of  the  body  are  comparatively  far  apart,  and  a  sharply 
localized  lesion  in  this  region  may  cause  a  more  limited  paralysis,  affecting 
a  limb  or  a  segment  of  a  limb — the  cerebral  monoplegias;  but  even  here  the 
paralysis  is  not  confined  to  an  individual  muscle  or  group  of  muscles,  as  is 
commonly  the  case  in  lower  segment  paralysis  (see  Fig.  10  and  explanation). 

To  sum  up,  the  paralyses  due  to  lesions  of  the  upper  motor  segment  are 
widespread,  often  hemiplegic;  the  paralyzed  muscles  are  spastic  (the  tendon 
reflexes  exaggerated),  they  do  not  undergo  degenerative  atrophy,  and  they  do 
not  present  the  degenerative  reaction  to  electrical  stimulation. 

There  is  an  exception  to  the  above  statement — that  is,  in  the  paralyses 
which  follow  a  complete  transverse  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord.  Here  the  limbs 
are  of  course  completely  paralyzed,  but  instead  of  being  spastic  they  are  flaccid 
and  the  deep  reflexes  are  absent.  The  muscles  react  normally  to  electricity. 
There  is  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  loss  of  the  reflexes  under  these 
conditions. 

Irritative  Lesions  of  the  Upper  Motor  Segment. — Our  knowledge  of  such 
lesions  is  confined  for  the  most  part  to  those  acting  on  the  motor  cortex.  The 
abnormal  muscular  contractions  resulting  from  lesions  so  situated  have  as 
their  type  the  localized  convulsive  seizures  classed  under  Jacksonian  or  cortical 
epilepsy,  which  are  characterized  by  the  convulsion  beginning  in  a  single  mus- 
cle or  group  of  muscles  and  involving  other  muscles  in  a  definite  order,  de- 
pending upon  the  position  of  their  representation  in  the  cortex.  For  instance, 
such  a  convulsion,  beginning  in  the  muscles  of  the  face,  next  involves  tiiose  of 
the  arm  and  hand,  and  then  the  leg.  The  convulsion  ia  usually  accompanied 
by  sensory  phenomena  and  followed  by  a  weakness  of  the  muscles  involved. 

A  majority  of  lesions  of  the  motor  cortex  are  both  destructive  and  irrita- 
tive— i.  e.,  they  destroy  the  nerve  cells  of  a  certain  centre,  and  either  in  their 
growth  or  by  their  presence  throw  into  abnormal  activity  those  of  the  sur- 
rounding centres. 

The  upper  motor  segment  is  involved  in  nearly  all  the  diseases  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  especially  in  injuries,  tumors,  abscesses,  and  haemor- 
rhages; transverse  lesions  of  the  cord;  syringomyelia,  progressive  muscular 
atrophy,  bulbar  paralysis,  etc.  One  lesion  often  involves  both  the  upper  and 
the  lower  motor  segments,  and  there  is  paralysis  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
body,  with  the  characteristics  of  each.  Such  a  combination  enables  us  in 
many  cases  to  make  an  accurate  local  diagnosis. 

Lesions  in  the  optic  path  and  in  the  different  speech  centres  also  gi\-e 
localizing  symptoms,  which  should  always  be  looked  for. 

(c)  Lesions  of  the  Seksoby  Path. — Here  again  the  lesion  may  be 
either  irritative  or  destructive.  Irritative  lesions  cause  abnormal  subjective 
sensory  impressions— partesthcsia,  formication,  a  sense  of  cold  or  constriction, 
and  pain  of  every  grade  of  intensity.    The  character  of  the  sensory  symptoms 
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gives  very  little  icdication  as  to  tlie  position  of  the  irritating  process.  In- 
tense pain  is,  as  a  rule,  a  symptom  of  a  lesion  in  the  peripheral  sensory  neu- 
rones, but  it  may  be  caused  by  a  disease  of  the  sensory  path  within  the  central 
nervous  system. 

The  exact  distribution  of  symptoms  gives  more  accurate  data,  for  if  they 
are  confined  to  the  distribution  of  a  peripheral  nerve  or  of  a  spinal  seg- 
ment the  indication  is  plain.  If  one  side  of  the  body  is  more  or  less  com- 
pletely affected,  the  lesion  is  somewhere  within  the  brain,  etc. 

Destructive  Lesions. — A  complete  destruction  of  the  sensory  paths  from 
any  part  of  the  body  woold  of  course  deprive  that  part  of  Bensation  in  all  its 
qualities.  This  occurs  most  frequently  from  injury  to  the  peripheral  sensory 
neurones  within  the  peripheral  nerves,  and  the  area  of  anasBthesia  depends  ■ 
upon  the  nerve  injured.  Complete  transverse  lesion  of  the  cord  causes  com- 
plete anffisthesia  below  the  injury. 

Unilateral  lesions  of  the  cord,  medulla,  dorsal  part  of  the  pons,  tegmentum, 
thalamus,  internal  capsule,  and  cortex  cause  disturbances  of  sensation  on  tl^e 
opposite  side  of  the  body;  here  again  the  extent  of  the  defect  more  than  its 
character  helps  ns  to  determine  the  position  of  the  lesion.  HemianseatheBia 
involving  the  face  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  body  can  only  occur  above  the 
place  where  the  sensory  paths  from  the  fifth  nerve  have  crossed  the  middle 
line  on  their  way  to  the  cortex.  This  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pons.  From 
this  point  to  where  they  leave  the  internal  capsule  the  sensory  paths  are  in 
fairly  close  relation,  and  are  at  times  involved  in  a  very  small  lesion.  Above 
the  internal  capsule  the  paths  diverge  quickly,  and  for  this  reason  only  an 
extensive  lesion  can  involve  them  all,  and  in  lesions  of  this  part  we  are  more 
apt  to  have  the  sensory  disturbances  confined  to  one  or  another  region  of  the 
body.  Unilateral  lesions  of  the  thalamus,  pons,  medulla,  and  cord  usually 
cause  sensory  disturbances  on  the  same  side  of  the  body,  as  well  as  those  on 
the  opposite  side.  These  are  due  to  the  involvement  of  the  sensory  paths  as 
they  enter  the  central  nervous  system  at  or  a  little  below  the  site  of  the 
lesion  and  before  the  axones  of  the  sensory  neurones  of  the  second  order  have 
crossed  the  middle  line.  The  area  of  disturbed  sensation  on  the  same  side  is 
limited  to  the  distribution  of  one  or  more  spinal  segments  and  often  indicates 
accurately  the  position  and  extent  of  the  diseased  process.  As  a  rule,  destruc- 
tive lesions  of  the  central  nervous  system  do  not  involve  all  the  paths  of 
sensory  conduction,  and  the  loss  of  sensation  is  not  complete.  It  is  often 
astonishing  how  very  slight  the  sensory  disturbances  are  which  result  from 
an  extensive  lesion.  Sensation  may  be  diminished  in  all  of  its  qualities,  or, 
what  is  more  common,  certain  qualities  may  be  affected  while  others  are 
normal.  These  cases  of  dissociation  of  sensation,  or  so-called  elective  sensory 
paralysis,  have  been  much  studied  of  late.  Thus,  the  sense  of  pain  and  tem- 
perature may  be  lost  while  that  of  touch  remains  normal,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  there  may  be  simply  a  loss  of  the  muscular 
sense  and  of  the  stereognostic  sense  (the  complex  sensory  impression  which 
enables  one  to  recognize  an  object  placed  in  the  hand),  as  occurs  frequently 
from  lesions  of  the  cortex.  Occasionally  pain  sensation  persists  with  loss  of 
tactile  and  thermic  sensations.  Almost  every  other  combination  has  been  de- 
scribed. It  is  the  distribution  more  than  the  character  of  the  sensory  defect 
that  is  of  importance,  and  often  the  distribution  gives  but  uncertain  indica- 
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tion  of  the  position  of  the  lesion.    The  combination  of  the  sensory  defect  with 
diSereut  forms  of  paralyeis  gives  the  most  certain  diagnostic  signs. 


B.    SYSTEM  DISEASES 
I.     DTTRODUCTZON 

There  are  certain  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  which  are  confined,  if 
not  absolutely,  still  in  great  part,  to  definite  tracts  (combinations  of  neurones) 
which  subserve  like  functions.  These  tracts  are  called  st/stems,  and  a  disease 
which  is  confined  to  one  of  them  is  a  sifefem  disease.  If  more  than  one  system 
is  involved,  the  process  is  called  a  combined  system  disease.  Just  what  dis- 
eases should  be  classed  under  these  names  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion 
but  to  very  little  agreement  We  can  not  speak  positively;  our  knowledge 'is 
as  yet  not  sufficiently  accurate,  either  in  regard  to  the  exact  limits  of  the  sys- 
tems themselves,  or  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  morbid  process  in  the 
several  diseases. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  nervous  system  is  composed  of  two  great  systems 
of  neurones,  the  afferent  or  sensory  svFtera  and  the  efferent  or  motor  system, 
and  the  connections  between  them.    (See  General  Introduction.) 

Locomotor  ataxia  is  a  diseaBc  confined  at  its  onset  to  the  afferent  system, 
and  progressive  muscular  atrophy  is  one  of  the  efferent  system.  Representing 
typical  system  diseases  as  we  now  understand  them,  they  have  been  taken  as 
the  basis  of  the  classification.  Several  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain 
why  a  disease  should  be  limited  to  a  definite  system  of  neurones.  One  view  is 
based  upon  the  idea  that  in  certain  individuals  one  or  the  other  of  these  sys- 
tems has  an  innate  tendency  to  undergo  degeneration;  another  assumes  that 
neurones  with  a  similar  function  have  a  similar  chemical  construction  {which 
differs  from  that  of  neurones  with  a  different  function),  and  this  is  taken  to 
explain  why  a  poison  circulating  in  the  blood  should  show  a  selective  action 
for  a  single  functional  system  of  neurones. 

In  the  afferent  tract  locomotor  ataxia  stands  alone  as  a  system  disease, 
and  we  now  believe  that  herpes  zoster  is  an  inflammation  of  the  dorsal  root 
ganglia  and  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  tabes  that  acute  anterior  polio- 
myelitis does  to  chronic  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  In  the  efferent  tract 
progressive  (central)  muscular  atrophy  is  the  chief  representative,  as  in  it 
the  whole  motor  path  is  more  or  less  involved.  Theoretically,  primary  lateral 
sclerosis  is  a  disease  confined  to  the  upper  segment  of  the  efferent  tract,  while 
chronic  anterior  poliomyelitis  involves  the  lower  segment  of  the  tract. 

In  connection  with  locomotor  ataxia,  general  paralysis  is  considered  on 
account  of  their  frequent  association  and  as  they  are  but  different  expressions 
of  one  and  the  same  morbid  process;  and  with  progressive  (central)  muscular 
atrophy,  the  other  forms  of  muscular  atrophy  are  considered  as  a  matter  of 
convenience.  In  other  instances,  too,  diseases  are  arranged  in  positions  to 
which  they  might  not  be  entitled,  had  a  rigid  classification  of  system  diseases 
been  maintained. 
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n.     DISEASES  OF  THE  AFFERENT  OR  SENSORY  S78TEH 

1.     LOCOMOTOB   ATAXIA 
{Tabes  Dorsalis;  Posterior  Spinal  Sclerosis) 

Definition, — An  affection  characterized  clinically  bv  sensory  diehirbanees, 
incoordination,  trophic  changes,  and  involvement  of  the  special  senses,  par- 
ticularly the  eyes.  Anatomically  there  are  found  degenerations  of  the  root 
fibres  of  the  dorsal  coluraoB  of  the  cord,  of  the  dorsal  roots,  and  at  times  of 
the  spinal  ganglia  and  peripheral  nerve?.  Degenerations  have  been  described 
in  the  brain,  particularly  the  cortex  cerebri,  in  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  cord, 
and  in  the  endogenous  fibres  of  the  dorsal  columns. 

Etiolt^y. — It  is  a  widespread  disease,  more  frequent  in  cities  than  in  the 
countrj'.  The  relative  proportion  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  of  16,563 
cases  in  the  neurological  dispensary  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  there 
were  201  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia.  Males  are  attacked  more  frequently  than 
females,  the  proportion  being  nearly  10  lo  1.  Tlie  disease,  although  uncom- 
mon in  the  negro,  is  seen  in  them  more  frequently  than  some  authors  state. 
It  is  a  disease  of  adult  life,  the  great  majority  of  cases  occurring  between  the 
thirtieth  and  fiftieth  years.  Occasionally  cases  are  seen  in  yonng  men,  and 
it  may  occur  in  children  with  hereditary  syphilis.  Syphilis  is  the  important 
cause.  In  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  the  percentage,  as  found  by  Thomas, 
was  63.1,  Erb's  figures  are  most  striking — of  300  cases  of  tabes  in  private 
practice,  89  per  cent,  had  had  syphilis.  Jloebius  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  "The 
longer  I  reflect  upon  it,  the  more  firmly  I  believe  that  tabes  never  originates 
without  syphilis,"  and  recent  results  of  cases  tested  with  the  Wassermann  reac- 
tion bear  out  this  statement. 

Contributing  causes  are  excessive  fatigue,  overexertion,  injury,  exposure  to 
cold  and  wet,  and  sexual  excesses.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  disease 
has  closely  followed  severe  exposure.  Trauma  has  been  noted  in  a  few  eases. 
Alcoholic  excess  docs  not  seem  to  predispose  to  the  disease.  There  are  now 
a  good  many  cases  on  record  of  the  existence  of  tha  disease  in  both  husband 
and  wife,  and  a  few  in  which  the  children  were  also  affected. 

Horbid  Anatomy  and  Fatholo^. — I'osterior  spinal  sclerosis,  although  the 
most  obvious  gross  change,  is  now  no  longer,  as  in  Hombcrg's  time,  an  ade- 
quate description  of  the  condition.  The  dorsal  fibres  are  of  two  kinds,  those 
with  their  cell  bodies  outside  the  cord  in  the  spinal  ganglia,  the  so-called 
exogenous,  or  root  fibres,  and  those  which  arise  from  cells  within  the  cord, 
the  endogenous  fibres.  Tiicse  two  (-cts  occupy  fairly  well-determined  regions, 
and  a  study  of  early  cases  of  tabes  has  shown  that  it  is  the  exogenous  or  root 
fibres  that  are  first  affected.  The  fibres  of  the  dorsal  roots  enter  the  cord  in 
two  divisions,  an  e.\ternal  and  an  internal;  the  former  is  composed  of  fibres 
of  small  calibre,  which,  in  the  cord,  make  up  Lissauor's  tract,  and  occupy  the 
space  between  the  apex  of  the  dorsal  cornua  and  the  periphery  of  the  cord, 
and  really  do  not  form  part  of  the  dorsal  columns.  They  are  short,  soon  enter- 
ing the  gray  matter,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  affected,  or  only  slightly  so,  in 
early  eases. 

The  larger  fibres  enter  the  cord  by  the  internal  division,  just  medial  to  the 
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comua,  in  what  is  known  as  the  root  entrj'  zone.  Some  enter  the  gray  matter 
of  the  spinal  cord  almost  directly  and  others  after  a  longer  course,  while  still 
others  run  in  the  cord  to  the  medulla,  to  end  in  the  nuclei  of  the  dorsal  col- 
umns. As  the  fibres  of  every  spinal  nerve  enter  the  cord  between  the  dorsal 
comua  and  the  nerve  fibres  which  have  entered  lower  down,  the  fibres  from 
each  root  are  successively  pushed  more  and  more  toward  the  median  line,  find 
so  in  the  cervical  cord  the  fasciculi  of  Goll  are  largely  composed  of  long  fibres 
derived  from  the  sacral  and  lumbar  roots. 

That  it  is  the  coarse  dorsal  root  fibres  which  are  first  affected  in  tabes  is 
generally  admitted,  but  there  is  much  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  location  of  the  initial  process. 

Nageotte  calls  attention  to  the  frequency  of  a  transverse,  ihterstitial  neu- 
ritis of  the  dorsal  roots  just  after  tbey  have  left  the  ganglia  and  are  still  sur- 
rounded by  the  dura,  and  he  believes  that  it  is  this  neuritis  which  is  the 
primary  lesion  in  tabes.  Obersteiner  and  Redlich  have  laid  great  stress  on 
the  presence  of  an  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  over  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
cord,  which  involves  the  root  fibres  as  they  pass  through.  They  point  out 
that  it  is  just  here  that  the  dorsal  roots  are  most  vulnerable,  for  at  this  point 
— that  is,  while  surrounded  by  the  pia — they  are  almost  completely  devoid  of 
their  myelin  sheaths.  Changes  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  cord,  of  the  pia,  and 
of  the  nerve  roots  have  been  described  in  early  tabes,  and  Marie  aud  Guillain 
have  advanced  the  belief  that  the  changes  in  the  cord  are  due  to  an  atTection 
(syphilis)  of  the  posterior  lymphatic  system  which  is  confined  to  the  dorsal 
columns  of  the  cord,  the  pia  mater  over  them,  and  the  dorsal  roots.  For  them 
the  changes  in  the  nervous  system  are  only  apparently  radicular  or  systemic. 

With  the  Marehi  stain,  degeneration  of  the  root  fibres  in  the  root-entry 
zone  is  a  constant  finding.  This  change  is  radicular  in  the  sense  that  it  varies 
in  intensity  with  the  different  roofs  and  is  most  marked  in  the  sacral  and 
lumbar  regions.  The  degeneration  is  not  found  in  the  dorsal  roots,  but  begins 
within  the  cord  just  beyond  where  the  root  fibres  lose  their  neurolemma  and 
their  myelin  sheaths.  Degenerated  fibres  may  be  traced  into  the  dorsal  gray 
matter  and  among  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  columns  of  Clarke.  The  long  col- 
umns which  ascend  the  c»rd  also  degenerate. 

In  more  advanced  cases,  in  addition  to  the  lesion  described  above,  there  are 
degeneration  of  the  dorsal  roots  and  some  alteration  of  the  cells  in  the  spinal 
ganglia.  The  fibres  distal  to  the  ganglia  are  practically  normal,  although  at 
times  the  sensory  fibres,  at  the  periphery  of  a  limb,  sliow  degeneration.  Within 
the  cord,  the  exogenous  fibres  are  diseased  as  already  described;  there  is  also 
degeneration  in  the  endogenous  system  of  fibres.  Optic  atrophy  is  frequently 
found.  The  other  cranial  nerves,  especially  the  fifth  with  its  ganglion,  have 
been  found  degenerated. 

The  disease  occasionally  spreads  beyond  the  sensory  system  in  the  cord, 
and  in  advanced  eases  the  cells  in  the  ventral  horns  may  be  degenerated  in 
association  with  muscular  atrophy,  Mott  very  generally  found  more  or  less 
marked  changes  in  the  pyramidal  fibres;  these  he  believed  to  be  evidence  of 
changes  in  the  cerebral  cortex.  Degeneration  of  the  cortex  may  exist,  but 
even  in  cases  where  the  mental  symptoms  are  absent,  or  very  mild,  similar 
though  slight  changes  have  been  described,  just  as  in  general  paralysia,  without 
marked  tabetic  symptoms,  there  may  be  degeneration  of  the  dorsal  colomns. 
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The  close  association,  or  even  identity,  of  tabes  and  general  paralysis  will  be 
considered  later. 

Symptonu. — These  are  best  considered  under  three  stages — the  incipient 
stage,  the  ataxic  stage,  and  the  paralytic  stage. 

Incipient  Stage. — This  is  sometimes  called  the  pre-ataxie  stage.  The 
manner  in  which  tabes  makes  its  onset  differs  very  widely  in  the  different 
cases,  and  mistakes  in  diagnosis  are  often  made  early  in  the  disease.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  characteristic  initial  symptoms : 

Pains,  usually  of  a  sharp  stabbing  character;  hence,  the  term  lightning 
pains.  They  last  for  only  a  second  or  two  and  are  most  common  in  the  legs 
or  about  the  trunk,  and  tend  to  follow  dorsal  root  areas.  They,  dart  from 
place  to  place.  At  times  they  are  associated  with  a  hot  burning  feeling  and 
often  leave  the  affected  area  painful  to  pressure,  and  occasionally  herpes  may 
follow.  The  intensity  of  the  pain  varies  from  a  sore,  burning  feeling  of  the 
skin  to  a  pain  so  intense  that,  were  it  not  for  momentary  duration,  it  would 
exceed  human  endurance.  They  occur  at  irregular  intervals,  and  are  prone 
to  follow  excesses  or  to  come  on  when  health  is  impaired.  ^Vhen  typical,  these 
pains  are  practically  pathognomonic  of  the  condition.  The  gastric  crises  and 
other  crises  may  occur.  Parseetfaesia  may  also  be  among  the  first  symptoms — 
numbness  of  the  feet,  tingling,  etc. — and  at  times  a  sense  of  constriction  about 
the  body. 

Ocular  Symptoms. — (a)  Optic  atrophy.  This  occurs  in  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  cases,  and  is  often  an  early  and  even  the  first  symptom.  There  is  a 
gradual  loss  of  vision,  which  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  leads  to  total  blind- 
ness. (6)  Ptosis,  which  may  be  double  or  single,  (c)  Paralysis  of  the  exter- 
nal muscles  of  the  eye.  This  may  be  of  a  single  muscle  or  occasionally  of  all 
the  muscles  of  the  eye.  The  paralysis  is  often  transient,  the  patient  merely 
complaining  that  he  saw  double  for  a  certain  period,  (d)  Argyll-Robertson 
pupil,  in  which  there  is  loss  of  the  iris  refiex  to  light  but  contraction  during 
accommodation.    The  pupils  are  often  very  small — spinal  myosis. 

Bladder  Symptoms. — The  first  warning  of  the  disease  which  the  patient 
has  may  be  a  certain  difficulty  in  emptying  the  bladder.  Incontinence  of 
urine  occurs  only  at  a  later  stage  of  the  disease.  Decrease  in  sexual  desire 
and  power  may  also  be  an  early  symptom. 

Trophic  DisiuTtances. — These  usually  occur  later  in  the  disease,  but  at    . 
times  they  arc  very  early  symptoms,  and  it  is  not  very  infrequent  to  have  one's 
attention  called  to  the  trouble  by  the  presence  of  a  perforating  ulcer  or  of  a 
characteristic  Charcot's  joint. 

Loss  of  the  Deep  Reflexes. — This  early  and  most  important  symptom  may 
occur  years  before  the  development  of  ataxia.  Even  alone  it  is  of  great  mo- 
ment, since  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  individuals  in  whom  the  knee  and 
ankle  jerks  are  normally  absent.  The  combination  of  loss  of  either  of  these 
with  one  or  more  of  the  symptoms  mentioned  above,  especially  with  the  light- 
ning pains  and  ptosis  or  ArgjU-Robertson  pupil,  is  practically  diagnostic. 
These  reflexes  gradually  decrease,  and  one  may  be  lost  betore  the  other,  or 
disappear  first  in  one  leg. 

These  are  the  most  common  symptoms  of  the  initial  stage  of  tabes  and 
may  persist  for  years  without  the  development  of  incoordination.  The  patient 
may  look  well  and  feel  well,  and  be  troubled  only  by  occasional  attacks  of 
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lightning  pains  or  of  one  of  the  other  subjective  symptoms.  Moebins  goes 
so  far  as  to  state  that  the  typical  Ar«>lI-Robertson  pupil  means  either  tabes 
or  general  paralvsis.  and  tiiat  paralysis  of  the  external  muscles  of  the  eye 
developing  in  adults  is  of  almost  efjuat  importance,  especially  if  it  develops 
painlessly. 

The  time  between  the  syphilitic  infection  and  the  occurrence  of  the  first 
ajTiptoms  of  locomotor  ata.\ia  varies  within  wide  limits.  About  one-half  the 
cases  occur  between  the  sisth  and  fifteenth  year,  but  many  begin  even  later 
than  this. 

The  disease  may  never  progress  beyond  this  stage,  and  when  optic  atrophy 
develops  early  and  leads  to  blindness,  ata.via  rarely,  if  ever,  supervenes,  but  the 
mental  symptoms  of  paresis  not  infrequently  follow,  a  sequence  which  must 
be  kept  in  mind.  There  is  a  sort  of  antagonism  between  the  ocular  s>'mptoms 
and  the  progress  of  the  ataxia.  Charcot  laid  considerable  stress  upon  this,  and 
both  Dejcrine  and  Spiller  have  since  emphasized  the  point. 

Ataxic  St.\oe,— ,Vo/or  Symptoms. — The  ataxia  is  believed  to  he  due  to 
a  disturbance  or  loss  of  the  afferent  impulses  from  the  muscles,  joints,  and 
deep  tissues,  and  a  disturbance  of  the  muscle  sense  itself  can  usually  be  dem- 
onstrated. It  develops  gradually.  One  of  the  first  indications  to  the  patient  is 
inability  to  get  about  readily  in  the  dark  or  to  maintain  his  equilibrium  when 
washing  his  face  with  the  eyes  shut.  When  the  patient  stands  with  the  feet 
together  and  the  eyes  closed,  he  sways  and  has  difficulty  in  maintaining  his 
position  (Romberg's  symptom),  and  he  may  be  quite  unable  to  stand  on  one 
leg.  He  does  not  start  off  promptly  at  the  word  of  command.  On  turning 
quickly  he  is  apt  to  fall.  He  descends  stairs  with  more  difficulty  than  he 
ascends  them.  Gradually  the  characteristic  ataxic  gait  develops.  The  patient, 
as  a  rule,  walks  with  a  stick,  the  eyes  are  directed  to  the  ground,  the  body 
is  thrown  fom'ard,  and  the  legs  are  wide  apart.  In  walking,  ihe  leg  is  thrown 
out  violently,  the  foot  is  raised  too  high  and  is  brought  down  in  a  stamping 
manner  with  the  heel  first,  or  the  whole  sole  comes  in  contact  with  the  ground. 
Ultimately  the  patient  may  be  unable  to  walk  without  the  assistance  of  two 
canes.  This  gait  is  very  characteristic,  and  unlike  that  seen  in  any  other  dis- 
ease. The  incoordination  is  not  only  in  walking,  but  in  the  performance  of 
other  movements.  If  the  patient  is  asked,  when  in  the  recumbent  posture,  to 
touch  one  knee  with  the  other  foot,  the  irregularity  of  the  movement  is  very 
evident.  Incoordination  of  the  arms  is  less  common,  but  usually  develops  in 
some  grade.  It  may  in  rare  instances  exist  before  the  incoordination  of  the 
legs.  It  may  be  tested  by  asking  the  patient  to  close  his  eyes  and  to  toutli 
the  tip  of  the  nose  or  the  tip  of  the  ear  with  the  finger,  or  with  the  arms 
thrust  out  to  bring  the  tips  of  the  fingers  together.  The  incoordination 
may  early  be  noticed  by  a  difficulty  which  the'  patient  experiences  in  hut- 
toning  his  collar  or  in  performing  one  of  the  ordinary  routine  aete  of  dress- 
ing. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  disease  is  that  with  marked  inco- 
ordination there  is  but  little  loss  of  muscular  power.  The  grip  of  the  hands 
may  be  strong  and  firm,  the  power  of  the  legs,  tested  by  triing  to  flex  them, 
may  be  unimpaired,  and  their  nutrition,  except  toward  the  close,  may  be 
unaffected. 

There  is  a  remarkable  muscular  relaxation  (hypotonia)  which  enables  the 
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joints  to  be  placed  in  positions  of  hyperextenBioa  and  hyperflexJon.  It  gives 
sometimes  a  marked  backward  curve  to  tlie  !ep. 

Sensory  Symptoms, — The  lightning  pains  may  persist.  They  vary  greatly 
in  different  eases.  Some  patients  are  rendered  miserable  by  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  the  attacks;  others  escape  altogether.  In  addition,  common  symp- 
toms are  tingling,  pins  and  needles,  particularly  in  the  feet,  and  areas  of 
liyperGesthesia  or  of  ansthesia.  The  patient  may  complain  of  a  change  in 
the  sensation  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  as  if  cotton  v&s  interposed  betveen  the 
floor  and  the  skin.  Sensory  disturbances  occur  less  frequently  in  the  hands. 
Objective  sensory  disturbances  can  usually  be  demonstrated,  and,  indeed, 
almost  every  variety  of  sensory  disturbance  has  been  described.  Bands  of  a 
moderate  grade  of  aneesthesia  about  the  chest  are  not  uncommon;  they  are  apt 
to  follow  the  distribution  of  spinal  segments.  The  most  marked  distarbances 
are  usually  found  on  the  legs.  Betardation  of  the  sense  of  pain  is  common, 
and  a  pin  prick  on  the  foot  is  first  felt  as  a  simple  tactile  impression,  and  the 
sense  of  pain  is  not  perceived  for  a  second  or  two  or  may  be  delayed  for  as  much 
as  ten  seconds.  The  pain  felt  may  persist.  A  curious  phenomenon  is  the 
loss  of  the  power  of  localizing  the  pain.  For  instance,  if  the  patient  is  pricked 
on  one  limb  he  may  say  that  he  feels  it  on  the  other  (allocheiria),  or  a  pin 
prick  on  the  foot  may  be  felt  on  both  feet.  The  muscular  sense  which  is  usu- 
ally affected  early,  becomes  much  impaired  and  the  patient  no  longer  recog- 
nizes the  position  in  which  his  limbs  are  placed.  This  may  be  present  in  the 
pre-ataxic  stage. 

Reflexes. — As  mentioned,  the  loss  of  the  knee  and  ankle  jerks  is  one  of  the 
earliest  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Occasionally  a  case  is  found  in  which  they 
are  retained,  and  anatomically  it  has  been  shown  that  in  thei^e  cases  the  lumbar 
segments  were  little  if  at  all  involved.  The  skin  reflexes  may  at  first  be 
increased,  but  later  are  usually  involved  with  the  deep  reflexes. 

Special  Senses. — The  eye  symptoms  noted  above  may  be  present,  but,  as 
mentioned,  ataxia  is  rare  with  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Deafness  may  occur,  due  to  lesion  of  the  auditor}'  nerve.  There  may  also 
be  attacks  of  vertigo.    Olfactorj-  symptoms  are  rare. 

Visceral  Symptoms. — Among  the  most  remarkable  sensory  disturbances 
are  the  tabetic  crises,  severe  paroxysms  of  pain  referred  to  various  viscera; 
thus,  Jarj-ngeal,  gaBtric,  uephric,  rectal,  urethral,  and  clitotal  crises  have  been 
deseril>ed.  The  most  common  are  the  gastric  and  larj^ngeal.  Gastric  crises 
may  occur  early  and  persist  as  the  most  prominent  feature.  Starr  found  them 
as  the  first  symptom  18  times  in  4-50  cases.  The  onset  is  usually  sudden,  with 
pain  of  a  severe  burning,  twisting  type  in  the  epigastrium,  radiating  to  the 
back  and  behind  the  sternum.  Vomiting  follows  the  pain,  and  may  be  quite 
indcfcndent  of  food.  Pallor,  sweating,  cold  extremities,  and  a  small  pulse 
are  associated,  and  in  rare  instances  death  occurs  in  collapse.  The  attacks  are 
not  unlike  and  are  probably  of  the  same  nature  as  the  so-called  abdominal 
angina  pectoris.  The  blood  pressure  may  be  very  high,  as  reported  by  Barker, 
and  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  condition  is  associated  with  angiospasm 
in  the  territory  of  tlie  gastric  and  mesenteric  vessels.  Xo  special  change  may 
be  found  at  autojjsy.  In  the  laryngeal  crises  there  may  l>e  true  spasm  with 
dyspnira  and  noisy  inspiration,  A  patient  may  die  in  the  attack.  There  are 
also  nasal  crises,  jissociated  with  sneezing  fits. 
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The  sphincters  are  frequently  involved.  Early  in  the  disease  there  maj 
be  a  retardation  or  hesitancy  in  making  water.  Later  there  is  retention,  and 
cystitis  may  occur.  Unless  great  care  is  taken  the  inflammation  may  extend 
to  the  kidneys.  Constipation  is  extremely  common.  Later  in  the  disease  the 
sphincter  ani  is  weakened.  The  sexual  power  is  usually  lost  in  the  ataxic 
stage. 

Trophic  Changes. — Skin  rashes,  such  as  herpes,  oedema,  or  local  sweating, 
may  develop  in  the  course  of  the  lightning  pains.  Alteration  in  the  nails  may 
occur.  A  perforating  ulcer  may  develop  on  the  foot,  usually  beneath  the  great 
toe.  A  perforating  buccal  ulcer  has  also  been  described.  Onychia  may  prove 
very  troublesome. 

Arihropaihies  (Charcot's  Joints). — Anatomically  there  are:  (1)  enlarge- 
ment of  the  capsule  with  thickening  of  the  synovial  membranes  and  increase 
in  the  fluids;  (2)  slight  enlargement  of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  with  slight 
exostoses;  (3)  a  dull  velvety  appearance  of  the  cartilages,  with  atrophy  in 
places  (V.  E-  Henderson).  The  knees  are  most  frequently  involved.  The 
spine  is  affected  in  rare  instances.  Becurring  trauma  is  an  important  element 
in  the  causation,  but  trophic  disturbances  have  a  strong  influence  in  the  eti- 
ology. A  striking  feature  is  the  absence  of  pain.  Suppuration  may  occur, 
also  spontaneous  fractures.  Among  other  trophic  disturbances  may  be  men- 
tioned atrophy  of  the  muscles,  which  is  usually  a  late  manifestation,  hut  may 
be  localized  and  associated  with  neuritis.  In  any  very  large  collection  of  cases 
many  instances  of  atrophy  are  found,  due  either  to  involvement  of  the  ventral 
horns  or  to  peripheral  neuritis. 

Aneurism  is  found  in  many  cases,  in  as  high  as  20  per  cent,  of  some  series. 

Cerebral  Symptoms. — Hemiplegia  may  develop  at  any  stage  of  the  disease, 
more  commonly  when  it  is  well  advanced.  It  may  be  due  to  hemorrhagic 
softening  in  consequence  of  disease  of  the  vessels  or  to  progressive  cortical 
changes.  HemianKSthcsia  is  sometimes  present.  Very  rarely  the  hemiplegia 
is  due  to  coarse  syphilitic  disease. 

Dementia  paralytica  frequently  exists  with  tabes;  indeed,  we  have  come 
to  regard  these  two  diseases  as  simply  different  localizations  of  the  same 
morbid  process.  In  other  instances  melancholia,  dementia,  or  paranoia  oc- 
cur. 

Pahalytic  Stage. — After  persisting  for  an  indeflnite  nnmber  of  years 
the  patient  gradually  loses  the  power  of  walking  and  becomes  bedridden  or 
paralyzed.  In  this  condition  he  is  very  likely  to  he  carried  off  by  some  inter- 
current affection,  such  as  pyelo-nephritis,  pneumonia,  or  tuberculosis. 

The  Col'ese  of  the  Disease. — A  patient  may  remain  in  the  pre-ataxic 
stage  for  an  indefinite  period ;  and  the  loss  of  knee-jerk  and  the  gray  atrophy 
of  the  optic  nerves  may  be  the  sole  indication  of  the  true  nature  of  the  disease. 
In  such  cases  incoordination  rarely  develops.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the 
progress  is  slow,  and  after  six  or  eight  years,  sometimes  less,  the  ataxia  is  well 
developed.  The  symptoms  may  vary  a  good  deal ;  thus,  the  pains,  which  may 
have  been  excessive  at  first,  often  lessen.  The  disease  may  remain  stationary 
for  years;  then  exacerbations  occur  and  it  makes  rapid  progress.  Occasionally 
the  process  seems  to  be  arrested.  There  are  instances  of  what  may  be  called 
acute  ataxia,  in  which,  within  a  year  or  even  less,  the  incoSrdi nation  is  marked, 
and  the  paralytic  stage  may  develop  within  a  few  months.    The  disease  itself 
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rarely  causes  death,  and  after  beeoming  bedridden  tlic  patieot  may  live  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  3-eara. 

Diapiosii. — In  the  initial  stage  the  lightning  pains  are  almost  distinetive, 
and  when  combined  with  any  of  the  other  signs  are  quite  so.  The  association 
of  progreesive  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  with  loss  of  knee-jerk  is  also  char^ 
acteristic.  The  early  ocular  palsies  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  A  squint, 
ptosis,  or  the  Argyll-Robertson  pupil  may  be  the  first  symptom,  and  may  exist 
with  the  loss  only  of  the  knee-jerk.  Loss  of  the  knee-jerk  alone,  however,  does 
occasionally  occur  in  healthy  individuals,  A  history  of  preceding  syphilis 
lends  added  weight  to  the  symptoms,  and  its  presence  or  absence  may  be  of 
the  ntiiiost  importance  in  determining  the  diagnosis.  The  Wassermann  reac- 
tion is  present  in  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases,  and  a  study  of  the  spinal  fluid 
may  be  a  help  in  doubtful  cases  (sec  General  Paresis), 

The  diseases  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  locomotor  ataxia  are:  (a) 
PERiPHEaAL  Neuritis. — The  steppage  gait  of  arsenical,  alcoholic,  or  diabetic 
paralysis  is  quite  unlike  that  of  locomotor  ataxia.  In  these  forms  there  is  a 
paralysis  of  the  feet,  and  the  leg  is  lifted  high  in  order  that  the  toes  may  clear 
the  floor.  The  use  of  the  word  ataxia  in  this  connection  should  no  longer  be 
continued.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  muscle  sense  nerves  are  particularly 
affected  and  in  which  there  is  true  ataxia,  the  absence  of  the  lightning  pains 
and  eye  symptoms  and  the  history  will  suffice  in  a  majority  of  cases  to  make 
the  diagnosis  clear.  In  diphtheritic  paralysis  the  early  loss  of  the  knee-jerk 
and  the  associated  eye  symptoms  may  suggest  tabes,  but  the  history,  the  exist- 
ence of  paralysis  of  the  throat,  and  the  absence  of  pains  render  a  diagnosis  easy. 

(6)  Ataxic  Farapleqia. — Marked  incoordination  with  spastic  paralysis 
is  characteristic  of  the  condition  which  Gowers  has  termed  ataxic  paraplegia. 
In  a  majority  of  the  cases  this  affection  is  distinguished  also  by  the  absence 
of  pains  and  of  eye  symptoms,  bat  it  may  be  a  manifestation  of  the  cord  lesions 
in  ta  bo-paralysis. 

(c)  Cerebral  Disease. — In  diseases  of  the  brain  involving  the  afferent 
tracts  ataxia  is  at  times  a  prominent  symptom.  It  is  usually  unilateral  or 
limited  to  one  limb ;  this,  with  the  history  and  the  associated  symptoms,  ex- 
cludes tabes. 

(d)  Cerebellar  Disease. — The  cerebellar  incoordination  has  only  a 
superficial  resemblance  to  that  of  locomotor  ataxia,  and  is  more  a  disturbance 
of  equilibrium  than  a  tnie  ataxia;  the  knee-jerk  is  usually  present,  there  are 
no  lightning  pains,  no  sensory  disturbances:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  headache,  optic  neuritis,  and  vomiting. 

(c)  AccTE  SYPHILITIC  AFFECTIONS  involving  the  dorsal  columns  of  the 
cord  may  be  associated  with  incoordination  and  resemble  tabes  very  closely.  In 
a  case  under  my  care,  the  gait  was  characteristic  and  Romberg's  symptom  was 
present.  The  knee-jerk,  however,  was  retained  and  there  were  no  ocular  symp- 
toms. The  condition  had  developed  within  three  months,  and  there  was  a 
well-marked  history  of  syphilis.  Under  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  the 
ataxia  and  other  symptoms  completely  disappeared. 

(f)  General  Paresis. — Even  though  these  two  diseases  are  so  nearly 
allied  and  often  associated,  it  is  of  very  great  practical  importance  to  deter- 
mine, when  possible,  whether  the  type  is  to  be  spinal  or  cerebral,  for,  in  the 
great  majority  of  eases,  when  this  is  established,  it  does  not  diange.     The 
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difficulty  arisea  in  the  premonitory  stage,  when  ocular  changes  and  abnormali- 
ties of  sensation  and  the  deep  reflexes  may  be  the  only  symptoms.  At  this 
stage  any  alteration  in  the  mental  characteristics  is  of  the  utmost  significaner. 
{See  General  Paresis.)  Loss  of  the  deep  reflexes  and  lightning  pains  speak 
for  tabes;  active  reflesea,  with  ocular  changes,  especially  optic  atrophy,  are 
suggestive  of  paresis. 

(g)  Visceral  crises  and  neuralgic  syuptohs  may  lead  to  error,  and  in 
middle-aged  men  with  severe,  recurring  attacks  of  gastralgia  it  is  always  well 
to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  tabes,  and  to  make  a  careful  examination 
of  the  eyes  and  of  the  knee-jerk. 

Fro^osia.  — Complete  recovery  can  not  be  expected,  but  arrest  of  the  process 
is  not  uncommon  and  a  marked  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  is  frequent. 
Optic-nerve  atrophy,  one  of  the  most  serious  events  in  the  disease,  has  this 
hopeful  aspect — that  incoordination  rarely  follows  and  the  progress  of  the 
spinal  symptoms  may  be  arrested.  On  the  other  hand,  mental  symptoms  are 
more  likely  to  follow.  The  optic  atrophy  itself  is  occasionally  checked.  On 
the  whole,  the  prognosis  in  tabes  is  bad.  The  experience  of  such  men  as  Weir 
ilitchell,  Charcot,  and  Gowers  is  distinctly  opposed  to  the  belief  that  locomotor 
ataxia  is  ever  completely  cured.  There  is  more  hope  now  tliat  in  very  early 
cases  coming  on  soon  after  infection  the  course  may  be  arrested  by  salvai^an. 
Death  is  usually  from  some  cardio-vasculnr  complication;  next  in  frequency 
from  tuberculosis  and  pneumonia  (Buit), 

Treatment. — To  arrest  the  progress  and  to  relieve,  if  possible,  the  symp- 
toms are  the  objects  which  the  practitioner  should  have  in  view.  A  quiet,  well- 
regulated  method  of  life  is  essential.  It  is  not  well,  as  a  rule,  for  a  patient  to 
gi^e  up  liis  occupation  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  keep  about  and  perform  ordinari" 
work,  provided  there  is  no  evident  meulnl  cliange.  I  know  tabetics  who  have 
for  years  conducted  large  businesses,  and  there  have  been  several  notable  in- 
stances in  our  profession  of  men  who  have  risen  to  distinction  in  spite  of  the 
existence  of  this  disease.  Excesses  of  all  sorts,  more  particularly  f«  bacrko 
ft  renere,  should  be  carefully  avoided.  A  man  in  the  pre-ataxic  stage  should 
not  marry. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  the  diet,  particularly  if  gastric  crises  have  oc- 
curred. To  secure  arrest  of  the  disease  luany  remedies  have  been  employed. 
Salvarsan  in  small  repeated  doi^es  (O.V  gni.)  should  be  tried  in  early  eases, 
though  the  published  results  have  not,  on  the  whole,  been  satis  factor}-.  Neither 
mercury  nor  the  iodide  of  potassium  has  anj-thing  like  the  same  influ- 
ence over  the  tabetic  lesions  tliat  tliey  have  over  the  ordinary  syphilitic  proc- 
esses. However,  when  the  syphilis  Is  comparatively  recent,  when  aymptoms 
develop  within  two  years  of  the  primary  infection,  the  disease  may  be  arrested 
by  luercury  and  iodide  of  potassium.  The  French  authors  have  recently  spokeu 
much  more  hopefully  of  the  beneflt  of  anti-syphilitic  tn-atment  in  early  oase:^ 
of  tabes,  and  it  is  well  to  give  the  patient  the  beneflt  of  salvarsan  and  a 
thorough  course  of  mercurial  inunctions  and  iodide  of  potassium.  Of  reme- 
dies which  may  be  tried  and  are  believed  by  soiue  writers  to  retard  the  progress. 
the  following  are  recommended  t  Arsenic  in  full  doses,  nitrate  of  silver  in 
quarter-grain  doses,  Calabar  bean,  ergot,  and  the  preparations  of  gold. 

For  the  pains,  complete  rest  in  l)ed,  as  advised  by  Weir  Mitchell,  and 
counter-irritation  to  the  si>ine   (either  blisters  or  the  thcrmo-cautery )   may 
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be  employed.  The  severe  spells  which  come  on  particularly  after  c 
any  kind  are  often  promptly  relieved  by  a  hot  bath  or  by  a  Turkish  bath.  For 
the  severe  recurring  attacks  of  lightning  pains  spinal  cocainization  may  be 
tried.  A  prolonged  course  of  nitrate  of  silver  seems  in  some  cases  to  allay  the 
»  pains  and  lessen  the  liability  to  the  attacks.  Antipyrin  and  antifebrin  may  be 
employed,  and  occasionally  do  good,  but  their  analgesic  powers  in  this  disease 
have  been  greatly  overrated.  Cannabis  indica  is  sometimes  useful.  In  the 
severe  paroxysms  of  pain  hypodermics  of  morphia  or  of  cocaine  must  be  used 
The  use  of  morphia  should  be  postponed  as  long  as  possible.  Electricity  is  of 
very  little  benefit.  For  the  severe  attacks  of  gastralgia  morphia  is  also  re- 
quired, flastro-enterostomy  has  been  performed,  the  solar  plexus  has  been 
stretched,  and  the  dorsal  spinal  nerve  roots  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth  have  been  divided  with  good  results.  The  larynfjeal  crises  are  rarely 
dangerous.  An  application  of  cocaine  may  be  made  during  the  spasm,  or  a  few 
whiffs  of  chloroform  inay  be  given,  or  nitrite  of  amyl.  In  all  cases  of  tabes 
with  increased  arterial  tension  the  prolonged  nse  of  nitroglycerin,  given  in 
increasing  doses  until  the  physiological  effect  is  produced,  is  of  great  service  in 
allaying  the  neuralgic  pains  and  diminishing  tlie  frequency  of  the  crises.  Ita 
use  must  be  guarded  when  there  is  aortic  ineufiiciency.  The  special  indication 
is  increased  tension.  The  bladder  symptoms  demand  constant  care.  When 
the  organ  can  not  be  perfectly  emptied  the  catheter  should  be  used,  and  tlie 
patient  may  be  taught  its  use  and  how  to  keep  it  thoroughly  sterilized. 

Frenkei's  method  of  re-education  often  helps  the  patient  to  regain  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  control  of  the  voluntary  movements  which  he  has  lost. 
By  this  method  the  patient  is  first  taught,  by  repeated  systematic  efforts,  to 
perform  simple  movements  ;  from  tliis  he  goes  to  more  and  more  complex  move- 
ments. The  treatment  should  be  directed  and  su[jerviiied  l»y  a  trained  teacher, 
as  the  result  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  teacher  quite  as  much  as  upon  the 
perseverance  of  the  patient.  * 


2.     GENERAL  PARALYSIS   OP   THE  INSANE  AND  T  ABO-PARA  LYSIS 
(Dementia  Paralytica;  General  Paresis) 

As  has  been  said  in  the  last  section,  the  belief  in  the  essential  identity  of 
general  paralysis  and  tabes  has  gained  more  and  more  ground  and  has  much  in 
its  favor.  Mott  says:  "I  maintain  that  etiologicfllly  and  pathogenetic  ally  there 
is  one  tabes  which  may  begin  in  the  brain  (especially  in  certain  regions),  or  ii. 
the  spinal  cord  in  certain  regions,  or  in  the  peripheral  nervous  structures  con- 
nected with  vision,  or  in  nervous  structures  connected  with  the  viscera,  consti- 
tuting, therefore,  <lifferent  types,  any  of  which  may  be  present  or  be  associated 
with  one  or  all  of  the  others."  Fourcier  has  taken  practically  the  same  view 
and  describes  them  together  under  the  heading  Las  Affections  Parasyplii- 
litiques. 

It  is  undoubted  that  most  cases  of  tabes  run  their  course  with  practically 
no  mental  symptoms,  and  that  ease^  of  general  paralysis  may  never  present 
symptoms  that  suggest  tabes.  For  practical  purposes  we  are  forced  to  keep 
the  distinction  clearly  in  mind,  and  for  this  reason  it  seems  l)cst,  at  least  for 
the  present,  to  consider  them  separately. 
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There  ia,  however,  a  group  of  eases  in  which  the  symptoms  of  tlie,two  dl^ 
eases  are  associated  in  every  combination.  The  name  "tabo-paralysis"  has  been 
given  to  these  eases. 

Qeneral  Paralysis 

Definition. — A  rliionie,  progressive  disease  of  the  brain  and  its  meninges, 
associated  with  psychical  and  motor  disturbances,  finally  leading  to  dementia 
and  paralysis. 

Etiolt^y. — As  in  tabes,  the  important  factor  is  syphilis,  which  Is  antece- 
dent in  both  conditions  in  practically  all  cases.  Males  are  affected  much  more 
frequently  than  females.  It  occurs  chiefly  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty- 
five,  although  it  may  begin  in  childhood  as  the  result  of  congenital  syphilis. 
An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  cases  are  in  married  people,  and  not  infre- 
quently both  husband  and  wife  are  affected,  or  one  has  paresis  and  the  other 
tabes.  Statistics  show  that  it  is  more  common  in  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
hut  in  America  in  general  medical  practice  the  disease  is  certainly  more  com- 
mon in  the  well-to-do  classes.  Heredity  is  a  more  important  factor  here  that' 
in  tabes,  although  its  influence  is  not  great.  An  important  predisposing  ca;:sfc 
is  "a  life  absorbed  in  ambitious  projects  with  all  its  strongest  mental  efforts,  its 
long-sustained  an:(ieties,  deferred  hopes,  and  straining  ex])ectafion"  (Mickle). 
The  habits  of  life  so  frequently  seen  in  active  husiness  men  in  our  large  cities, 
and  well  expressed  by  the  phrase  "burning  tlie  can<lle  at  lioth  cuds,"  strongly 
predispose  to  the  disease. 

Hoibid  Anatomy. — The  dura  is  often  thickened,  and  its  inner  surface  may 
show  the  various  forms  of  hypertrophic  pachymeningitis.  The  pia  is  elondy, 
thickened,  and  adherent  to  the  cortex.  The  cerehro-spinal  fluid  is  increased  in 
the  meningeal  spaces,  especially  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia,  and  at  times  to  such 
nn  extent  as  to  resemble  cysts.  The  brain  is  small,  and  weighs  less  than  nor- 
mal. The  convolutions  are  atrophied,  especially  in  the  anterior  and  middle 
lobes.  In  acute  cases  the  brain  may  be  swollen,  hypera;mic,  and  cedeniatous. 
The  brain  cortex  is  usually  rod,  and,  except  in  advanced  cases,  it  may  not  Ik- 
atro))l]ied,  the  atrophy  of  the  hemispheres  being  at  the  expense  of  the  white 
matter.  The  lateral  ventricles  are  dilated  to  compensate  for  the  atrophy  o( 
the  brain,  and  the  ependyma  may  be  granular.  The  fourth  ventricle  is  more 
constantly  dilated,  with  granulations  of  its  floor  covering  the  calamus  scri))to- 
rius,  a  condition  seldom  seen  in  any  other  affection. 

The  disease  process  ia  diffuse,  and  affects  practically  all  parts  of  the  brain, 
but  its  intensity  varies  greatly,  even  in  adjoining  areas.  As  a  rule,  the  cortex 
of  the  frontal  and  central  convolutions  and  the  gray  matter  about  the  ventricles 
are  most  affected. 

In  many  cases  changes  are  present  in  the  spinal  cord  and  periplieral  nerves'. 
There  are  the  typical  tabetic  changes  described  in  the  preceding  section.  There 
may  be  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  systems  of  filires  secondary  to  the  cor- 
tical changes.  Most  commonly  there  is  a  combination  of  these  two  processes. 
Foci  of  hemorrhages,  and  softening  dependent  upon  coarse  vascular  change^:, 
are  not  infrequently  found,  but  are  not  typical  of  the  disease. 

There  are  various  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  changes.  The  vascular  the- 
ory is  that  from  an  inflammatory  process  starting  in  the  sheaths  of  the  arte- 
rioles there  is  a  diffuse  parenchymatous  degencTRtion  with  atrophic  changes 
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in  the  nerve  cl'IIs  nnd  neuroglia.  The  syphilitic  to^in  cnuses  deji^cneration  in 
thu  nervous  linsui's  with  secondary  chants  in  the  neuroglia  and  vascular  eys- 
teme.    The  spirochtetes  are  found  in  the  nervous  tissues. 

Symptomi,— Pkodhomal  Stage. — This  is  of  variable  duration,  and  is  char- 
aclcrizi'd  l)y  a  general  mental  state  wliich  finds  expression  in  symptoms  trivial 
in  theniscIvcH  but  important  in  connection  with  others.  Irritability,  inattention 
to  business  amounting  sometimes  to  JndifTercncc  or  apathy,  and  sometimes  a 
change  in  character,  marked  by  acts  which  may  aatonisb  the  friends  and  rela* 
tiv(i8,  may  be  the  first  indicationij.  There  may  be  unaccountable  fatigue  after 
moderate  physical  or  mental  exertion.  Instead  of  apathy  or  indifference  there 
may  be  an  extraordinary  degree  of  physical  and  mental  restleBsness,  The 
patient  is  continually  planning  and  scheming,  or  may  launch  into  extravagances 
and  speculation  of  the  wildest  character.  A  common  feature  at  this  period  is 
the  disjilay  of  an  unbounded  egoism.  He  boasts  of  hie  personal  attainments, 
his  |)roperty,  his  position  in  life,  or  of  bia  wife  and  children.  Following  these 
features  are  important  indications  of  moral  perversion,  manifested  in  offences 
against  decency  or  the  law,  many  of  which  acta  have  about  them  a  suapicious 
effrontery.  Forgetfulness  is  common,  and  may  be  shown  in  inattention  to  busi- 
ness details  and  in  the  minor  courtesies  of  life.  At  this  period  there  may  be 
no  motor  phenomena.  The  onset  of  the  disease  is  usually  insidious,  although 
caw.'3  are  reported  in  which  epileptiform  or  apoplectiform  seizures  were  the 
finit  symptoma.  Among  the  early  motor  features  are  tremor  of  the  tongue  and 
lips  in  s|>eaking,  slowness  of  speech  and  hesitancy.  Inequality  of  the  pupils, 
the  Argj'll-Bobertson  pu|}il,  optic  atrophy,  and  changes  in  the  deep  refiexea 
may  precede  the  occurrence  of  mental  symptoma  for  years, 

Skcond  Stage. — This  is  characterized  in  brief  by  mental  exaltation  or 
excitement  and  a  progress  in  the  motor  symptoms.  "The  intensity  of  the 
excitement  is  often  extreme,  acute  maniacal  states  are  frequent;  incessant 
rctitlessness,  obstinate  sleeplessness,  noisy,  boisterous  excitement,  and  blind,  un- 
calculating  violence  especially  characterize  such  states"  (Lewis),  It  is  at  this 
stage  that  the  delusion  of  grandeur  becomes  marked  and  the  patient  believes 
himself  to  be  possessed  of  countless  millions  or  to  have  reached  the  most  exalted 
sphere  possible  in  profession  or  occupation.  This  expansive  delirium,  as  it  is 
calK'cf,  is,  however,  not  characteristic,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  of  paralytic 
dementia.  Besides,  it  does  not  always  occur,  but  in  its  stead  there  may  be 
marked  melancholia  or  hypochondriasis,  or,  in  other  instances,  alternate  attocks 
of  dt'lirium  and  depression. 

The  facies  has  a  peculiar  stolidity,  and  in  speaking  there  is  marked  tremu- 
lousnoss  of  the  lips  and  facial  muscles.  The  tongue  ie  also  tremulous,  and  may 
be  protruded  with  difficulty.  The  speech  is  slow,  interrupted,  and  blurred. 
Writing  becomes  difficult  on  account  of  unsteadiness  of  the  hand.  Letters, 
syllables,  and  words  may  be  omitted.  The  subject  matter  of  the  patient's  let- 
ters gives  valuable  indications  of  the  mental  condition.  In  many  instances  the 
pupils  are  unequal,  irregular,  sluggish,  sometimes  large.  Important  symptoms 
in  this  stage  are  apoplectiform  seizures  and  paralysis.  There  may  be  slight 
syncopal  attacks  in  which  the  patient  turns  pale  and  may  fall.  Some  of  these 
are  petit  mal.  In  the  true  apoplectiform  seizure  the  patient  falls  suddenly, 
becomes  unconscious,  the  limlw  are  relaxed,  the  face  is  flushed,  the  breathing 
stertorous,  the  temperature  increased,  and  death  may  occur.    Epileptic  seizures 
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are  more  common  than  the  apoplectiform.  There  may  be  a  definite  aura.  The 
attack  usually  begine  on  one  side  and  inay  not  spread.  There  may  be  twitchings 
either  in  the  facial  or  brachial  muscles.  Typical  Jacksonian  epilepsy  may 
occur.  BecurriDg  attacks  of' aphasia  are  not  uncommon,  and  paralysis,  either 
monoplcgic  or  hemiplegie,  may  follow  these  epileptic  Beizures,  or  may  conic  on 
with  great  suddenness  and  be  transient.  In  this  stage  the  gait  becomes  im- 
paired, the  patient  trips  readily,  has  difficulty  in  going  up  or  down  stairs,  and 
the  walk  may  be  spastic  or  occasionally  tabetic.  This  paresis  may  be  pro- 
gressive. The  deep  reflexes  are  usually  increased,  but  may  be  lost.  Bladder  or 
rectal  symptoms  gradually  develop.  The  patient  becoTnes  helpless,  bedridden, 
and  completely  demented,  and  unless  care  is  taken  may  suffer  from  hedsores. 
Death  occurs  from  exhaustion  or  from  some  intercurrent  affection.  The  spinal 
cord  features  of  dementia  paralytica  may  come  on  with  or  precede  the  mental 
troubles.  There  are  cases  in  which  one  is  in  doubt  for  a  time  whether  the  symp- 
toms indicate  tabes  or  dementia  paralytica,  and  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
every  feature  of  pre-ataxic  tabes  may  exist  in  the  early  stage  of  general  paresis. 

Tabo-paralysis 

Emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  probable  identity  of  the  processes  underlying 
tabes  and  dementia  paralytica,  the  spinal  cord  in  the  first  case  receiving  the 
full  force  of  the  attack,  and  the  brain  in  the  second.  It  has  been  thought  thai 
stress  is  the  factor  which  determines  the  location  of  the  process,  and  that  men 
whose  occupations  require  much  bodily  exercise  would  be  apt  to  have  tabes, 
while  those  whose  activities  are  largely  mental  would  suffer  from  paresis. 
Usually  when  the  cord  symptoms  are  pronounced  the  symptoms  from  the  brain 
remain  in  abeyance,  and  the  reverse  is  also  true.  There  are  exceptions  to  this, 
and  cases  of  well  marked  tabes  may  later  show  the  typical  symptoms  of  paresis, 
but  even  then  the  ataxia,  if  it  is  not  of  too  high  a  grade,  often  improvee. 

Optic  atrophy,  when  it  occurs  in  the  pre-ataxic  stage  of  tabes,  usually  indi- 
cates that  the  ataxia  will  never  be  pronounced,  but  unfortunately  it  is  fre- 
quently followed  by  the  occurrence  of  mental  symptoms.  Mott  believes  that 
about  50  per  cent,  of  his  asylum  cases  of  tabo-paralysis  had  had  preceding  optic 
atrophy.  Its  occurrence  is  therefore  of  grave  significance.  The  mental  symp- 
toms may  be  delayed  for  many  years. 

The  symptom  complex  of  tabo-paralysis  is  made  up  of  a  combination  of 
the  symptoms  of  the  two  conditions,  and  varies  greatly.  It  may  begin  as  tal<e8 
with  lightning  pains,  bladder  symptoms,  Argyll-llobcrtson  pupil,  loss  of  the 
deep  reflexes,  etc.,  to  have  the  mental  symptoms  added  later ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  cord  symptoms  may  come  on  after  the  patient  has  shown  marked  men- 
tal changes.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  symptoms  arc  from  the  first  so  com- 
bined that  the  name  tabo-paralysis  is  at  once  applicable.  Absent  knee-jerks, 
ocular  palsies,  or  pupillary  symptoms  may  precede  the  breakdown  for  many 
years,  but  none  of  them  have  so  grave  a  significance  in  regard  to  the  mental 
state  as  has  optic  atrophy.  Other  types  of  alienation  may  interrupt  the 
course  of  tabes,  and  the  mistake  must  not  be  made  of  regarding  them  all  as 
general  paralysis.  In  such  instances  the  mind  may  become  clear  and  remain 
90  to  the  end. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  general  paralysis  in  the  earliest  stage  is 
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eKtremoly  diflicuU,  as  it  is  often  impossible  to  decide  that  the  slight  alterution 
in  conduct  ie  anything  more  than  one  of  the  mooda  or  phases  to  which  most 
men  are  at  times  eubjcct.  The  following  description  l»y  Folsom  is  an  admira- 
ble presentation  of  the  diagnostic  characters  of  the  early  stage  of  the  disi-apo: 
"It  should  arouse  suspicion  if,  for  instance,  a  strong,  healthy  man,  in  or  near 
the  prime  of  life,  distinctly  not  of  the  'nervous,'  neurotic,  or  neurafithenic 
type,  shows  some  loss  of  interest  in  his  affairs  or  impaired  faculty  of  attending 
to  them;  if  he  becomes  varyingly  absent-minded,  heedless,  indifferent,  negli- 
gent, apathetic,  inconsiderate,  and,  although  able  to  follow  his  routine  duties, 
his  ability  to  take  up  new  work  is,  no  matter  how  little,  diminished ;  if  he  can 
less  well  command  mental  attention  and  concentration,  conception,  perception, 
reflection,  judgment;  if  there  is  an  unwonted  lack  of  initiative,  and  if  exertion 
causes  unwonted  mental  and  physical  fatigue;  if  the  emotions  are  intensified 
and  easily  change,  or  are  excited  readily  from  trifling  causes;  if  the  sexual 
instinct  is  not  reasonably  controlled;  if  the  finer  feelings  are  even  slightly 
blunted;  if  the  person  in  question  regards  with  a  placid  apathy  his  own  acts 
of  indifference  and  irritability  and  their  consequences,  and  especially  if  at 
times  be  sees  himself  in  his  true  light  and  suddenly  fails  again  to  do  so;  if 
any  symptoms  of  cerebral  vaso-motor  disturbances  arc  noticed,  however  vague 
or  variable." 

There  are  cases  of  cerebral  syphilis  which  closely  simulate  dementia  para- 
lytica. The  mode  of  onset  is  important,  particularly  since  paralytic  symp- 
toms are  usually  early  in  syphilis.  The  affection  of  the  speech  and  tongue 
is  not  present.  Epileptic  seizures  are  more  common  and  more  liable  to  bo 
cortical  or  Jacksonian  in  character.  The  expansive  delirium  is  rare.  Wliile 
symptoms  of  general  paresis  are  not  common  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  gummata  or  definite  gummatous  meningitis,  there  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  instances  of  paresis  following  closely  upon  the  syphilitic  infection. 
Post  mortem  in  such  cases  there  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  general  arterio- 
eclerosis  and  diffuse  meningo-encephalitis,  which  may  present  nothing  dis- 
tinctive, but  the  lesions,  nevertheless,  may  be  caused  by  the  syphilitic  vims. 
Cases  also  occur  in  which  typical  syphilitic  lesions  are  combined  with  the  ordi- 
nary lesions  of  dementia  paralytica.  There  are  certain  forms  of  lead  enceph- 
alopathy which  resemble  general  paresis,  and,  considering  the  association  of 
plumbism  with  artcrio-sclerosis,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  anatomical  sub- 
stratum of  the  disease  may  result  from  this  poison.  Tumor  may  sometimes 
simulate  progressive  paresis,  but  in  the  former  the  signs  of  general  increase 
of  the  intracranial  pressure  arc  usually  present.  The  Wassermann  reaction 
in  the  blood  or  spinal  iluid  is  nearly  constant. 

Cytodiagnoitis. — The  study  of  the  cellular  elements  suspended  in  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  fluid  has  come  to  be  an  important  diagnostic  measure,  particularly 
in  tabes  and  paresis.  In  both  of  these  affections  spinal  lymphocytosis  is  the 
rule  and  is  usually  associated  with  a  marked  albumin  reaction — the  nor- 
mal fluid  containing  no  albumin,  or  at  most  minute  traces,  and  a  negligible 
number  of  formed  elements.  It  is  eimply  the  expression  of  a  subacute  or 
chronic  inflammatory  process,  just  as  polymorphonuclear  leukocytosis  is  char- 
acteristic of  an  acute  process.  It  is,  however,  first  and  foremost  the  syphilitic 
triad — tabes,  paresis,  and  cerebro-spinal  lues — which  is  suggested  by  lympho- 
cytosis in  the  spinal  fiuid.     Positive  reactions,  cytological  and  chemical,  are 
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ainong  the  earliest  somatic  symptoms,  and  may  therefore  clear  up  obscure 
cases  of  tabes  and  paresis,  just  at  the  time  when  diagnosis  is  most  difficult. 

Frog^oais. — The  disease  rarely  ends  in  recovery.  As  a  rule  llie  projjrcsa 
is  slowly  downward  and  the  case  terminates  in  a  few  years,  although  it  is 
occasionally  prolonged  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

Treatment. — Salvarsan  in  small  repeated  dascs  may  be  tried  in  early  cases, 
after  which  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  a  mercurial  course  should 
be  given.  Careful  nursing  and  the  orderly  life  of  an  asylum  are  the  only 
measures  necessary  in  a  great  majority  of  the  cases.  For  sleeplessness  and  the 
epileptic  seizures  bromides  may  be  used.  Prolonged  remissions,  which  are 
not  uncommon,  are  often  erroneously  attributed  to  the  action  of  remedies. 
Active  treatment  in  the  early  stage  by  wet-packs,  cold  to  the  head,  and  sys- 
tematic massage  has  been  followed  by  temporary  improvement. 

3.    ACUTE  POSTEBIOB  QANQLIONITIS 
(Herpes  Zoster) 

Definition. — An  acute  disease  with  localization  in  the  cerebral  ganglia  and 
in  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior  nerve  roots,  associated  with  a  vesicular  inflam- 
mation of  the  skin  of  the  corresponding  cutaneous  areas. 

Sistribntion. — Herpes  moat  frequently  occurs  in  the  region  of  the  dorsal 
roots  and  extends  in  the  form  of  a  half  girdle,  on  which  account  the  names 
"zona"  and  "zoster"  have  been  given.  The  trigeminal  region  is  very  often 
involved,  particularly  the  first  branch.  Common  foruis  also  are  the  herpes 
stemo-nuchalis,  cervieo-subclavicularis  and  dorso-ulnaris. 

Patliologry. — Barensprung  first  showed  that  there  was  involvement  of  the 
spinal  ganglia.  The  cxhaustiye  studies  of  Head  and  Campbell  show  that  tlio 
primary  disease  is  an  acute  hsemorrhagic  inflammation  of  the  ganglia  of  the 
posterior  nerve  roots  and  of  the  homologous  cranial  ganglia.  It  is  analogous 
to  acute  anterior  polio-myelitis.  There  are  inflammatory  foci,  htemorrhage  in 
and  destruction  of  certain  of  the  ganglion  cells  leading  to  degeneration  of  the 
axis-cylinders.  In  herpes  facialis  accompanying  pneumonia  W.  T.  Howard 
has  shown  that  similar  lesions  are  demonstrable  in  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  and 
Hunt  has  found  the  same  changes  in  the  otic  ganglion  in  herpes  auricularis. 
It  is  met  with  in  the  acute  infections,  particularly  pneumonia,  malaria,  and 
cerebro-spinal  fever.  Epidemics  have  been  described.  Micro-organisms  have 
been  found  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid, 

Symptoma. — In  ordinary  zona  there  is  often  a  slight  prodromal  jxriod 
in  which  the  patient  feels  ill,  has  moderate  fever,  and  pain  in  the  side,  some- 
times of  such  severity  as  to  suggest  pleurisy.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  the 
rash  appears.  The  characteristic  group  of  vesicles  has  a  segmental  distribu- 
tion limited  to  one  side  of  the  body.  One  or  more  of  the  adjoining  skin  fields 
is  usually  affected.  With  involvement  of  the  cervical,  lumbar,  or  sacral  gang- 
lion the  zonal  or  girdle  form  of  the  vesicular  crop  is  naturally  lost  owing  to 
the  distortion  of  the  skin  fields  from  the  growth  of  the  limbs.  The  typical 
zonal  form  is  only  seen  in  involvement  of  the  thoracic  ganglia.  Groups  of 
vesicles  are  regularly  arranged  on  the  hyperffmie  skin,  at  first  filled  with  a 
clear  or  sometimes  bloody  serum,  which  later  becomes  purulent.  The  crop 
Taries  greatly,  and  the  individual  vesicles  may  be  superficial,  in  which  case 
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tliey  leave  no  scar,  or  they  may  !«  deep  and  in  healing  leave  sujierficial  scare. 
By  far  the  most  serious  form  is  that  seen  in  the  upper  division  of  the  fifth. 
The  fever  may  be  high  and  the  eruption  very  profuse  with  great  swelling  and 
much  pain.  I  have  seen  several  cases  of  permanent  disfigurement  from  the 
scarring. 

It  seems  not  improbable,  as  Chauffard  suggests,  that  there  may  be  exten- 
8ion  of  the  disease  from  tlic  posterior  ganglia  to  the  neighboring  meninges  as 
tliere  may  be  pains  down  the  spine,  the  girdle  sensation,  exaggerated  knee- 
jerks,  the  Kornig  sign,  and  lymphocytosis  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 

Complications. — I'crhiips  the  most  serious  of  these  is  that  occasionally  seen 
in  ophthalmic  zoster,  when  there  is  intense  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva 
and  cornea  with  consecutive  pan-ophthalmitis  and  destruction  of  the  eye,  of 
wliich  I  have  seen  one  instance. 

In  a  few  cases  the  eruption  becomes  gangrenous.  Swelling  of  the  lymph 
glands  has  been  noted.  A  bilateral  distribution  has  occurred.  A  generalized 
herpes  zoster  is  occasionally  seen  with  a  widespread  vesicular  rash  on  the  face, 
neck,  trunk,  and  thighs.  A  facial  paralysis  may  develop  during  or  after  oph- 
thalmic or  cervical  herpes.  I  have  seen  swelling  of  the  parotid  gland  on  the 
same  side.  In  rare  cases  paralj'sis  of  the  extremities  has  occurred.  By  far 
the  most  dietrossing  complication  ie  post-zonal  neuralgia.  After  recovery  from 
tile  herpes,  hot  burning  sensations  are  not  uncommon  in  the  cutaneous  dis- 
tribution. In  other  instances,  particularly  in  old  people,  the  pain  persists 
and  for  years  may  be  a  terrible  affliction  resisting  all  measures  of  treatment. 
Oowers  speaks  of  suicide  in  despair,  one  instance  of  which  came  under  my 
notice. 

Treatment. — Care  should  bo  taken  to  protect  the  vesicles;  a  one  per  cent, 
cocaine  ointment  with  lanolin  carefully  applied  on  lint  gives  relief  to  the  pain. 
In  very  severe  involvement  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  the 
greatest  care  should  bo  taken  to  keep  the  conjunctiva  clean.  For  the  severe 
post-zonal  neuralgia,  injections  into  the  spinal  cord  have  been  tried,  and  in 
cases  of  great  severity  tiie  posterior  nerve  roots  may  be  cut 
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A.     OF   WHOLE    TRACT 

1.    PEOGRESSrVB    (CENTRAL)    MU8CULAB  ATBOPHT 

(Poliomyelitis  Anterior  Chronica;  Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis;  Progressive 
Bulbar  Paralysis) 

Definition. —A  disease  characterized  by  a  chronic  degeneration  of  the  motor 
tract,  usually  of  the  whole,  but  at  times  limited  to  the  lower  segment.  Asso- 
oiated  with  it  is  a  progressive  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  with  more  or  less  spastic 
rigidity. 

Three  affections,  as  a  rule  described  apart,  belong  together  in  this  category : 
(a)  Progressive  muscular  atrophy  of  spinal  origin;  (6)  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis;  and  (c)  progressive  bulbar  paralysis.  A  alow  atrophic  change  in  the 
motor  neurones  is  the  anatomical  basis,  and  the  disease  ie  one  of  the  wbol? 
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motor  path,  involving,  in  many  caees,  the  cortical,  bulbar,  and  epinal  centrce. 
There  may  be  Bimple  muscular  atrophy  with  little  or  no  spasm,  or  progressivo 
wasting  with  marked  spasm  and  great  increase  in  the  reflexes.  In  others,, 
there  are  added  symptoms  of  involveincnt  of  the  motor  nuclei  in  the  meduUfl— 
a  glosBO-labio-laryngeal  paralysis;  while  in  others,  again,  with  atrophy 
(especially  of  the  arms),  a  spastic  condition  of  the  lege  and  bulbar  phenomena, 
tremors  develop  and  signs  of  cortical  lesion.  These  various  stages  may  be 
traced  in  the  same  case. 

For  conTenienee,  bulbar  paralysis  will  be  considered  separately,  and  here 
are  taken  together  progressive  muscular  atrophy  and  amyotrophic  lateral  scle- 
rosis. 

The  disease  is  known  as  the  Aran-Duchenne  type  of  progressive  muscular 
atrophy  and  as  Cruveilhier'a  palsy,  after  the  French  physician  who  early  de- 
scribed it."  Luys  and  Lockhart  Clarke  first  demonstrated  that  the  cells  of  the 
ventral  horns  of  the  spinal  cord  were  diseased.  Charcot  separated  two  types — 
one  with  simple  wasting  of  the  muscles,  due,  he  believed,  to  degeneration  con- 
fined to  the  ventral  horns  (and  to  this  he  restricted  the  iiamo  progressive 
muscular  atrophy — type,  Aran-Duchenne) ;  the  other,  in  which  there  was  spas- 
tic paralysis  of  the  muscles  followed  by  atrophy.  As  the  anatomical  basis  for 
this  he  assumed  a  primary  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  and  a  second- 
ary atrophy  of  the  ventral  horns.  To  this  be  gave  the  name  of  amyotrojihic 
lateral  Bcleroais.  There  is  but  little  evidence,  however,  to  show  that  any  such 
sharp  distinction  can  be  made  between  these  two  diseases,  and  Leyden  and 
Gowers  regard  them  as  identical. 

Etiology. — The  cause  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  It  is  more  frequent  in 
males  than  in  femalea.  It  affects  adults,  usually  after  the  thirtieth  year, 
though  occasionally  younger  persons  are  attacked.  A  majority  of  all  cases  of 
progressive  muscular  atrophy  under  twenty  five  years  of  age  belong  to  the 
dystrophies.  Cold,  wet,  exposure,  fright,  and  mental  worries  are  mentioned 
as  possible  causes.  Certain  cases  follow  injury.  Hereditary  influences  are 
present  in  some  cases.  The  rare  form  which  occurs  in  infancy  usually  affects 
several  members  of  the  same  family.  Hereditary  and  family  influences,  how- 
ever, play  but  a  small  part  in  the  etiology,  and  in  thia  it  is  in  contrast  to 
progressive  neural  muscular  atrophy  and  the  dystrophies.  Yet,  in  the  Farr 
family,  which  I  recorded  some  years  ago,  in  which  tliirteen  members  were 
affected  in  two  generations,  with  the  exception  of  two,  the  cases  occurred  or 
proved  fatal  above  the  age  of  forty,  and  the  late  onset  speaks  rather  for  a  cen- 
tral affection.  The  spastic  form  may  develop  late  in  life — after  seventy — as 
a  senile  change. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  essential  anatomical  change  is  a  slow  degenera- 
tion of  the  motor  path,  involving  particularly  the  lower  motor  neurones.  The 
upper  neurones  are  also  involved,  either  flrst,  simultaneously,  or  at  a  later 
period.  Associated  with  the  degeneration  in  the  cells  of  the  ventral  horns  there 
is  a  degenerative  atrophy  of  the  muscles.  The  following  are  the  important 
anatomical  changes :  (a)  The  gray  matter  of  the  cord  shows  the  moat  marked 
alteration.  The  large  ganglion  cells  of  the  ventral  horns  are  atrophied,  or, 
in  places,  have  entirely  disappeared,  the  neuroglia  is  increased,  and  the  medul- 
lated  fibres  are  much  decreased.  The  fibres  of  the  ventral  nerve-roots  passing 
through  the  white  matter  are  wasted.    (6)  The  v«ntral  roots  outfiid«  of  the 
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cord  are  also  atrophied,  (c)  The  nmscleB  affected  show  degenerative  atrophy, 
and  the  inter-muscular  branches  of  the  motor  nerves  are  degenerated,  (d) 
The  degeneration  of  the  gray  matter  is  rarely  confined  to  the  cord,  but  extends 
to  the  medulla,  where  the  nuclei  of  the  motor  cerebral  nerves  are  fouud  exten- 
sively wasted,  (e)  In  a  majority  of  all  the  casea  there  is  sclerosis  in  the  ventro- 
lateral white  tracts,  the  lateral  pyramidal  tracts  particularly  are  diseased,  hut 
the  degeneration  is  not  confined  to  them,  hut  extends  into  the  ventro-lateral 
ground  bundles.  The  direct  cerebellar  and  the  ventro-lntera!  ascending  tracts 
are  spared.  The  degeneration  in  the  pyramidal  tracts  oxtends  toward  the 
brain  to  different  levels,  and  in  several  cases  has  been  traced  to  the  motor  cor- 
tex, the  cells  of  which  have  been  found  degenerated.  In  the  medulla  the 
medial  longitudinal  fasciculus  has  been  found  diseased,  {f)  In  those  cases  in 
which  no  sclerosis  has  been  found  in  the  pyramidal  tracts  there  has  been  a 
sclerosis  of  the  ventro-lateral  ground  bundle  (short  tracts). 

Symptoms. ^ — Irregular  pains  may  precede  the  onset  of  the  wasting,  and 
cases  may  be  treated  for  chronic  rheumatism.  The  hands  are  usually  first 
affected,  and  there  is  difficulty  in  performing  delicate  manipulations.  The 
muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb  waste  early,  then  the  interossei  and  lum- 
bricalcs,  leaving  marked  depressions  between  the  metacarpal  bones.  Ultimately 
the  contraction  of  the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles  and  the  extreme  atrophy 
of  the  thumb  muscles,  the  interossei,  and  lumbricales  produce  the  claw-hand 
— main  en  griffe  of  Duchenne.  The  flexors  of  the  forearm  are  usually  involved 
before  the  exleiisora.  In  the  shoulder-girdle  the  deltoid  is  first  affected;  it 
may  waste  even  before  the  other  muscles  of  the  upper  extremity.  The  trunk 
muscles  are  gradually  attacked ;  the  upper  part  of  the  traiK'Ztus  long  remain!) 
unaffected.  Owing  to  the  feebleness  of  the  muscles  which  support  it,  the  head 
tends  to  fall  forward.  The  platysma  myoides  is  unaffected  and  often  hyper- 
trophies. The  arms  and  the  trunk  muscles  may  be  much  atrophied  before  the 
legs  are  attacked.  The  face  muscles  are  attacked  late.  Ultimately  the  inter- 
coptal  and  abdominal  muscles  may  be  involved,  the  wasting  proceeds  to  an 
extreme  grade,  and  the  patient  may  be  actually  "skin  and  bone,"  and,  as  "liv- 
ing skeletons,"  the  cases  are  not  uncommon  in  "muscTiins"  and  "side-shows." 
Deformities  and  contractures  result,  and  lordosis  is  almost  -always  present. 
A  curious  twitching  of  the  muscles  (fibrillation)  is  a  common  symptom,  and 
may  occur  in  muscles  whieh  are  not  yet  attacked.  It  is  a  moat  important 
symptom,  but  is  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  a  characteristic  feature.  The 
irritability  of  the  muscles  is  increased.  Sensation  is  unimpaired,  but  the 
patient  may  complain  of  numbness  and  coldness  of  the  affected  limbs.  The 
galvanic  and  faradie  irritability  of  the  muscles  progressively  diminishes  and 
may  become  extinct,  the  galvanic  persisting  for  the  longer  time.  In  cases  of 
rapid  wasting  and  paralysis  the  reaction  of  degeneration  may  he  obtained. 
The  excitability  of  the  nerve  trunks  may  persist  after  the  muscles  have  ceased 
to  respond.    The  loss  of  power  is  usually  proportionate  to  the  wasting. 

The  foregoing  description  applies  to  the  group  of  cases  in  whieh  the  atro- 
phy and  paralysis  are  flaccid — atonic,  as  Gowers  calls  it.  In  other  cases, 
those  whieh  Charcot  describes  as  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  spastic  paralj'- 
sis  precedes  the  wasting.  This  tonic  atrophy  first  involves  the  arms  and  tlion 
the  legs.  The  reflexes  are  greatly  increased.  It  is  one  of  the  rare  conditions 
in  which  a  jaw  clonus  may  bu  obtained.    The  most  typical  condition  of  spastic 
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paraplegia  may  be  produced.  On  starting  to  walk,  the  patient  seems  glued  to 
the  ground  and  makes  ineffectual  attempts  to  lift  the  toes ;  then  four  or  fire 
short,  quick  steps  are  taken  on  the  toes  with  the  body  thrown  forward;  and 
finally  he  starts  off,  sometimes  with  great  rapidity.  Some  of  the  patients  can 
walk  up  and  down  stairs  better  than  on  the  level.  The  wasting  is  never  so 
extreme  as  in  the  atonic  form,  and  the  loss  of  power  may  be  out  of  proportion 
to  it.  The  sphincters  are  unaffected.  Sexual  power  may  be  lost  early.  Oases 
are  met  with  which  correspond  accurately  to  the  clinical  picture  given  by 
Charcot  of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis.  These  are  not  very  common,  and 
it  is  much  more  usual  to  have  a  combination  of  the  two  types.  A  flaccid 
itrophic  paralysis  with  increased  reflexes  is  often  met  with.  These  differonces 
depend  upon  the  relative  extent  of  the  involvement  of  the  upper  and  lower 
motor  segments  and  the  time  of  the  involvement  of  each.  The  condition  may 
'x  unilateral. 

As  the  degeneration  extends  upward  an  important  change  takes  place  from 
;he  occurrence  of  bulbar  symptoms,  which  may,  however,  precede  the  spinal 
manifestations.  The  lips,  tongue,  face,  pharynx,  and  larynx  may  be  involved. 
The  lips  may  he  affected  and  articulation  impaired  for  years  before  Bcrious 
eymptoms  occur.  In  the  final  stage  there  may  be  tremor,  the  memory  fails, 
and  a  condition  of  dementia  supervenes, 

Gowers  gives  the  following  useful  classification  of  the  varieties  of  this 
affection:  (1)  Atonic  atrophy,  l^ecoming  extreme;  (3)  muscular  weakDCSs 
with  spasm,  but  without  wasting  or  with  only  slight  wasting;  and  (3)  atonic 
atrophy,  rarely  extreme  in  degree,  with  exaggeration  of  the  reflexes.  These 
conditions  may  "coexist  in  every  degree  and  combination — between  universal 
atonic  atrophy  on  the  one  hand  and  Mniversal  spastic  paralysis  without  wast* 
ing  on  the  other." 

Diatf&oais.'— Progressive  (central)  muscular  atrophy  begins,  as  a  rule,  in 
adult  life,  without  hereditary  or  family  infiuences  (the  early  infantile  form 
being  an  exception),  and  usually  affects  first  the  muscles  of  the  thnmb,  and 
gradually  involves  the  interossci  and  lumbricales.  Fibrillary  contractions  are 
common,  electrical  changes  occur,  and  the  deep  reflexes  are  usually  increased. 
These  characteristics  are  usually  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
forms  of  muscular  wasting. 

In  syringo-myelia  the  symptoms  may  be  very  similar  to  those  in  the  spastic 
form  of  muscular  atrophy.  The  sensory  disturbances  in  the  former  disease, 
as  a  rule,  make  the  diagnosis  clear,  but  wheU  these  are  absent  or  but  little  de- 
veloped it  may  be  very  difiicult  or  even  impossible  to  distinguish  the  diseases. 

Treatment. — The  disease  is  incurable.  The  downward  progress  is  slow  but 
certain,  though  in  a  few  cases  a  temporary  arrest  may  take  place,  With  a 
history  of  syphilis,  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  tried,  and  Gowers 
recommends  courses  of  arsenic  and  the  hypodermic  injection  of  strychnine. 
Probably  the  most  useful  means  is  systematic  massage,  particularly  in  the 
spastic  cases. 

Bvlbar  Paralysis  (Ohsgo-labio-laryngeal  Parali/sis) 

When  the  disease  affects  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  medulla  first  or  early,  it 
is  called  bulbar  paralysis,  but  it  has  practically  no  independent  existence,  as 
the  spinal  cord  is  sooner  or  later  involved. 
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Symptoma. — The  disease  usually  begins  with  sliglit  defect  in  the  speech, 
and  the  patient  has  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  dentals  and  linguals.  The 
paralysis  starts  in  the  tongue,  and  the  superior  lingual  muscle  gradually  be- 
comes atrophied,  and  finally  the  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  into  transverse 
folds.  In  the  proccas  of  waating  the  fibrillary  tremors  are  seen.  Owing  to 
the  loss  of  power  in  the  tongue,  the  food  m  with  difficulty  pushed  back  into 
the  pharynx.  The  naliva  also  may  be  increased,  and  is  apt  to  accumulate  in 
the  mouth.  When  the  lips  become  involved  the  patient  can  neither  whistle  nor 
pronounce  the  labial  consonants.  The  mouth  looks  large,  the  lips  are  promi- 
nent, and  there  is  constant  drooling.  The  food  is  masticated  with  difficulty. 
Swallowing  becomes  difBcult,  owing  partly  to  the  regurgitation  into  the 
nostrils,  partly  to  the  involvement  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles.  The  muscles 
of  the  vocal  cords  waste  and  the  voice  becomes  feeble,  but  the  laryngeal  paraly- 
sis is  rarely  so  extreme  as  that  of  the  lips  and  tongue. 

The  oonne  of  the  disease  is  slow  but  progressive.  Death  often  results 
from  an  aspiration  pneumonia,  sometimes  from  choking,  more  rarely  from 
involvement  of  the  respiratory  centres.  The  mind  usually  remains  clear.  The 
patient  may  become  emotional.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  disease  is  only 
part  of  a  progressive  atrophy,  either  simple  or  associated  with  a  spastic  con- 
dition. In  the  later  stage  ot  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  the  bulbar  lesions 
may  paralyze  the  lips  long  before  the  pharynx  or  larynx  becomes  affected. 

The  dia^osisof  the  disease  is  readily  made,  either  in  the  acute  or  chronic 
form.  The  involvement  of  the  lips  and  tongue  is  usually  well  marked,  while 
that  of  the  palate  may  be  long  deferred.  A  condition  has  been  described,  how- 
ever, which  may  closely  simulate  bulbar  paralysis.  This  is  the  so-called 
pseudobulbar  form  or  bulbar  palsy  of  cerebral  origin.  Bilateral  disease  of 
the  motor  cortex  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution,  or 
about  the  knee  of  the  internal  capsule,  may  cause  paralysis  of  the  lips  and 
tongue  and  pharynx,  which  closely  simulates  a  lesion  of  the  medulla.  Some- 
times the  symptoms  appear  on  one  side,  but  in  many  instances  they  develop 
suddenly  on  both  sides.  A  bilateral  lesion  has  usually  been  found,  but  in 
several  instances  the  disease  was  unilateral. 

The  soK^lled  acute  bulbar  paralysis  may  be  due  to  (a)  haemorrhagic  or 
embolic  softening  in  the  [>ons  and  medulla;  (b)  acute  inflammatory  softening, 
analogous  to  [lolio-myelitiB,  occurring  occasionally  as  a  i)ost-febriIe  affection. 
It  has  occasionally  followed  diphtheria,  and  occurred  after  severe  electric 
shocks  of  high  voltage.  It  usually  comes  on  very  suddenly,  hence  the  term 
a|>oplectiforni.  The  symptoms  in  this  form  may  correspond  closely  to  those 
of  an  advanced  case  of  chronic  bulbar  paralysis.  The  sudden  onset  and  the 
associated  symptoms  make  the  diagnosis  easy.  In  these  acut«  cases  there 
may  be  loss  of  power  in  one  arm,  or  hemiplegia,  sometimes  alternate  hemi- 
plegia, with  paralysis  on  one  side  of  the  face  and  loss  of  power  on  the  other 
side  of  the  body,  (c)  In  epidemics  of  poUo-myelitis  cases  occur  with  acute 
bulbar  symptoms. 

2.    PROGRESSIVE    NEURAL   MUSCULAR  ATROPHy 

This  foiiti.  known  also  as  the  peroneal  type,  or  by  the  names  of  the  men 
who  have  described  it  most  accurately — namely,  Charcot,  Marie,  and  Tooth — 
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oceurB  either  as  a  hereditary  or  ae  a  family  affection.  It  usually  begins 
in  early  childhood,  affecting  first  the  muscles  of  the  feet  and  the  peroneal 
group;  HB  a  result  of  the  weakening  of  these  muscles,  club-foot,  either  pes 
equinus  or  pee  equino-vams,  occurs.  In  rare  instances  the  disease  may 
begin  in  the  hands,  but  the  upper  limbs,  as  a  rale,  are  not  affected  for 
some  years  after  the  legs  arc  attacked,  and  the  troulile  then  begins  in  the 
small  nniscles  of  the  hand.  Sensory  disturbances  are  frequently  present  and 
form  important  diagnostic  features.  Fibrillary  contractions  and  twitchings 
also  occur.  The  electrical  reactions  are  altered ;  there  is  either  a  loss  or  a  very 
groat  decrease  of  the  excitability,  which  can  be  demonstrated  not  only  in 
tlu'  atrophic  muscles,  but  also  in  muscles  and  nerves-  which  are  apparently 
normal. 

This  form  seems  to  stand  between  the  central  muscular  atrophy  and  the 
muscular  dystrophies.  Occurring  in  families  and  beginning  in  early  life,  it 
resembles  the  latter,  but  it  is  more  like  the  former  in  that  fibrillary  contrac- 
tions and  muscular  twitchings  are  common,  that  the  small  muscles  of  the 
hand  are  apt  to  be  involved,  and  that  electrical  changes  are  present.  In  the 
prominence  of  sensory  symptoms  it  differs  from  both.  In  cases  of  acquired 
double  club-foot  this  disease  should  be  suspected. 

3.    THE  MUBCULAB  DYSTBOPHtBS 
(Dystrophia  muscularis  progressiva,  Erb) 

Deflttition. — Muscular  wasting,  with  or  without  an  initial  hypertrophy, 
beginning  in  various  groups  of  muscles,  usually  progressive  in  character,  am) 
dependent  on  primary  changes  in  the  muscles  themselves.  A  marked  heredi- 
tary disposition  is  met  with  in  the  disease. 

Etiolo{^. — No  etiological  factors  of  any  moment  are  known  other  than 
heredity.  The  influence  may  show  itself  by  true  heredity — the  disease  occur- 
ring in  two  or  more  generations — or  several  members  of  the  same  generation 
may  be  affected,  showing  a  family  tendency.  Many  members  of  the  same 
family  may  bo  attacked  through  several  generations.  Males,  as  a  rule,  are 
more  frequently  affected  than  females.  The  disease  is  usually  transmitted 
tlirough  the  mother,  though  she  may  not  herself  be  affected.  As  many  as  20 
or  30  cases  have  been  described  in  five  generations.  In  Erb's  cases  44  per  cent, 
showed  no  heredity.  The  disease  usually  sets  in  before  puberty,  but  may  be 
as  late  as  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  year,  or  in  some  instances  even  later. 

Symptoms. — The  first  symptom  noticed  is,  as  a  rule,  clumsiness  in  the 
movements  of  the  child,  and  on  examination  certain  muscles  or  groups  of 
muscles  seem  to  be  enlarged,  particularly  those  of  the  calves.  The  extensors 
of  the  leg,  the  glutei,  the  lumbar  muscles,  the  deltoid,  triceps  and  infraspina- 
tus, are  the  next  most  frequently  involved,  and  may  stand  out  with  great 
prominence.  The  muscles  of  the  neck,  face,  and  forearm  rarely  suffer.  Some- 
times only  a  portion  of  a  muscle  is  involved.  With  this  hypertrophy  of  some 
muscles  there  is  wasting  of  others,  particularly  the  lower  portion  of  the  pec- 
torals and  the  latissimus  dorsi.  The  attitude  when  standing  is  very  character- 
istic. The  legs  are  far  apart,  the  shoulders  thrown  back,  the  spine  is  greatly 
curved,  and  the  abdomen  protrudes.    The  gait  is  waddling  and  awkward.    In 
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getting  up  from  the  floor  tlic  position  aasuiticd,  eo  well  known  now  through 
Gowers'  figures,  is  pathognomonic.  The  patient  first  turns  over  in  the  &11- 
foure  position  and  rniscs  the  trunk  with  his  arms;  the  hands  are  then  moved 
along  the  ground  until  the  knees  are  reached;  then  with  one  hand  upon  a  kni-e 
he  lifts  hinif«lf  up,  grasps  the  other  knee,  and  gradually  pushes  himself  into 
the  erect  posture,  as  it  has  been  expressed,  by  climbing  up  his  legs.  The  strik- 
ing contrast  between  the  feebleness  of  the  child  and  the  |)Owerful  looking 
pscu  do-by  pert  rophic  muscles  is  very  characteristic.  The  enlarged  muscles  may, 
iiowevor,  be  relatively  very  strong. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  slow,  but  progressiTe,  Wasting  proceeds  and 
finally  all  traces  of  the  enlarged  condition  of  the  muscles  disap|H-ar.  At  this 
late  period  distortions  and  contractions  are  common. 

The  muscles  of  the  shoulder-girdle  are  nearly  always  affected  early  in  the 
disease,  causing  a  symptom  upon  which  Erb  lays  great  stress.  With  the  hands 
under  the  arms,  when  one  endeavors  to  lift  the  patient,  the  shoulders  are 
raised  to  the  level  of  the  ears,  and  one  gets  the  impression  as  though  the  child 
were  slipping  through.  These  "loose  shoulders"  are  very  characteristic.  The 
abjo^al  mobility  of  the  shoulder  blades  gives  them  a  winged  appearance,  and 
makes  the  arms  seem  much  longer  than  usual  when  they  are  stretched  out. 

There  arc  no  sensory  symptoms.  The  atrophic  muscles  do  not  show  the 
reaction  of  degeneration  except  in  extremely  rare  instanw's. 

Clinical  Formi,  — A  number  of  different  types  have  been  described,  depend- 
ing upon  the  age  at  the  onset,  the  muscles  first  affected,  the  occurrence  of 
hypertrophy,  the  prominence  of  heredity,  etc.  But  Krb  has  shown  that  there 
is  no  sharp  division  between  these  different  forms,  and  classes  tliem  all  under 
the  name  of  dystrophia  muscularis  progressiva.  For  convenience  of  descrip- 
tion he  subdivides  the  disease  into  two  large  groups: 

I.  Those  cases  which  occur  in  childhood. 

II.  The  cases  occurring  in  youth  and  adult  life. 

The  first  division  is  subdivided  into  (I)  the  hypertrophic  and  (3)  the 
atrophic  form. 

I'nder  the  hypertrophic  form,  which  is  the  pseud o-hypertrophic  muscular 
paralyriis  of  authors,  he  thinks  it  is  useful  to  distinguish  between  the  cases  in 
which  (a)  the  enlarged  muscles  have  undergone  lipomatosis — i.  e.,  pseudo- 
hypertrophy— from  those  (6)  in  which  there  is  a  real  hypertrophy. 

The  atrophic  form  also  includes  two  subclasses:  (a)  Those  cases  in  which 
the  muscles  of  the  face  are  involved  early;  this  corresponds  to  the  infantile 
form  of  Duchenne — the  Landouzy-Dejerine  type.  (6)  Those  cases  in  which 
the  face  is  not  involved.    Tliey  may  be  grouped  as  follows ; 

I.     Dystrophia  vnixrvlarui  progressiva  infantum. 

1.  lIyi«Tlrophic  form. 

(a)  With  pseudo-hypertrophy, 
(ft)  With  real  hypertrophy. 

2.  Atrophic  form. 

(a)  With  primary  involvement  of  the  face  (infantile  form  of 

Duclienne). 
(6)  Without  involvement  of  the  face, 
IT.     Dystrophia  rnvscnlarii  progressiva  juvenum   iiel   aduUorum    (Erh'a 
juvenile  form). 
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Uorbid  Anatomy. — According  to  Erb,  the  disease  consists  id  a  change  in 
the  muscles  themselveB.  At  first  the  muscle  fibres  hypertrophy,  and  becoino 
round;  the  nuclei  inerease,  and  the  muscle  fibres  may  become  fissured.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  connective  tissue.  Sooner  or 
later  the  muacle  fibres  begin  to  atrophy,  and  the  nuclei  become  greatly  in- 
creased. Vacuoles  and  fissures  appear,  and  the  fibres  finally  become  com- 
pletely atrophic,  the  connective  tissue  becoming  markedly  increaBed.  Fat  may 
be  deposited  in  the  connective  tissue  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  hypertrophic 
lipomatosis — pseudo-hypertrophy.  The  different  stages  of  these  changes  may 
be  found  in  a  single  muscle  at  the  same  time. 

The  nervous  system  has  very  generally  been  found  to  be  without  demon- 
strable lesions,  but  in  certain  eases  changes  in  the  cells  of  the  ventral  horns 
have  been  described. 

Siagnoiii. — ^The  muscular  dystrophies  can  usually  he  distinguished  readily 
from  the  other  forms  of  muscular  atrophy. 

(a)  In  the  cerebral  atrophy  loss  of  power  usually  precedes  tlie  atrophy, 
which  is  either  of  a  monoplegic  or  hemiplegic  type. 

(b)  From  progressive  (central)  muscular  atrophy  the  distinctions  are 
plainly  marked.  This  form  begins  in  the  small  muscles  of  the  hand,  a  situa- 
tion rarely,  if  ever,  affected  by  the  dystrophies,  which  involve  first  those  of 
the  calves,  the  trunk,  the  face,  or  the  shoulder-girdle.  In  the  central  atrophy 
the  reaction  of  degeneration  is  present  and  fibrillary  twitchings  occur  in  both 
the  atrophied  and  non-atrophied  muscles.  In  many  eases,  in  addition  to  the 
wasting  in  the  arms,  there  is  a  spastic  condition  in  the  legs  and  increase  in  the 
reflexes.  The  central  atrophies  come  on  late  in  life;  the  dystrophies  develop, 
as  a  rule,  early.  In  the  progressive  muscular  dystrophies  heredity  plays  an 
important  rdle,  which  in  the  central  form  is  quite  subsidiary.  In  the  rare 
cases  of  early  infantile  spinal  muscular  atrophy  occurring  in  families  the 
symptoms  are  so  characteristic  of  a  central  disease  that  the  diagnosis  presents 
DO  difiRculty. 

(c)  In  the  neuritic  muscular  atrophies,  whether  due  to  lead  or  to  trauma, 
the  general  characters  and  the  mode  of  onset  are  distinctive.  In  the  cases  of 
multiple  neuritis  seen  for  the  first  time  at  a  period  when  the  wasting  is  marked 
there  is  often  difficulty,  but  the  absence  of  family  history  and  the  distribution 
are  important  features.  Moreover,  the  paralysis  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
atrophy.  Sensory  symptoms  may  he  present,  and  in  the  cases  in  which  the 
legs  are  chiefly  involved  there  is  usually  the  steppage  gait  so  characterifftic  of 
peripheral  neuritis. 

(d)  Progressive  neural  muscular  atrophy.  Here  heredity  is  also  a  factor, 
and  the  disease  usually  begins  in  early  life,  but  the  distribution  of  atrophy 
and  paralysis,  which  in  this  affection  is  at  first  confined  to  the  periphery  of 
the  extremities,  helps  to  distinguish  it  from  the  dystrophies;  while  the  occur- 
rence of  sensory  symptoms,  fibrillary  contractions,  and  the  marked  decrease  in 
the  electrical  excitability  usually  make  the  distinction  clear. 

The  outlook  in  the  primary  muscular  dystrophies  is  bad.  The  wasting 
progresses  uniformly,  uninfluenced  by  treatment.  Erb  holds  that  by  electricity 
and  massage  the  progress  is  occasionally  arrested.  The  general  health  should 
be  carefully  looked  after,  moderate  exercise  allowed,  frictions  with  oil  ap- 
plied to  the  muscles,  and  when  the  patient  becomes  bedfast,  as  is  inevitable 
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sooner  or  later,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  contractureB  in  awkward 
positions. 

The  forms  of  progressive  muscular  wasting- — progreeeive  (central)  muscu- 
lar atrophy,  progressive  neural  muscular  atrophy,  and  the  muscular  dystro- 
phies— have  been  considered  as  distinct  diseases,  but  possibly  the  distinction 
may  not  be  so  sharp  as  we  believe.  Certain  cases  occur  which  seem  not  to 
belong  to  any  one  of  tlie  forms,  but  to  stand  between  them.  The  changes 
in  the  muscles  which  were  thought  to  be  characteristic  of  the  dystrophies  have 
been  found  in  the  other  forms.  The  central  form  occurs  bs  a  family  disease 
in  infancy,  and  the  nervous  system  has  been  found  diseased  in  the  dystrophic?. 


B.    SYSTEM  DISEASES  OF  THE  UPPER  MOTOR  SEGMENT 

The  question  of  an  uncomplicated  primary  degeneration  of  the  upper 
motor  ncuroneg  has  not  been  decided.  Cases  with  a  clinical  picture  corre- 
sjionding  to  this  lesion  are  not  nncommon,  and  they  may  persist  for  a  long 
time  without  change.  Unfortunately  the  cases  which  have  come  to  autopsy 
have  shown  various  conditions.  In  only  two  or  three  has  the  disease  been 
so  nearly  con6ncd  to  the  pyramidal  tract  that  they  can  be  used  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  independence  of  this  condition.  The  cases  of  Minkowski,  Drescli- 
fcld,  and  Striimpell  are  not  absolutely  conclusive,  as  they  are  not  quite  pure, 
although  they  go  far  to  prove  that  a  degeneration  in  the  pyramidal  tract  may 
be  uncomplicated,  at  least  for  a  long  time.  The  same  may  be  said  for  the 
group  of  cases  described  by  Bernhardt  and  Striimpell  under  the  name  heredi- 
tary spastic  spinal  paralysis,  in  which  the  extensive  systemic  degeneration  of 
the  pyramidal  tracts  is  combined  with  slight  degeneration  in  other  tracts  of 
the  cord. 

1.    SPASTIC  PABALY8IS  OP  ADULTS 
(Tabes  dorsalis  eptumodique;  Primary  Lateral  Scleroais) 

Definition. — A  gradual  loss  of  power  with  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the 
body,  the  lower  e-xtreniities  being  first  and  most  affected,  unaccompanied  by 
muscular  atrophy,  itensory  disturbance,  or  other  symptoms.  The  pathological 
wiatomy  is  undetermined,  but  a  systemic  degenetation  of  the  pyramidal  tracts 
is  assumed. 

Symptoms. — The  general  symptoms  of  spastic  paraplegia  in  adults  are 
very  distinctive.  The  patient  complains  of  feeling  tired,  of  stiffness  in  the 
legs,  and  perhaps  of  pains  of  a  dull  aching  character  in  the  back  or  in  the 
calves.  There  may  be  no  definite  loss  of  power,  even  when  the  spastic  condi- 
tion is  well  established.  In  other  instances  there  is  definite  weakness.  The 
etilTness  is  felt  most  in  the  morning.  In  a  well  developed  case  the  gait  la  most 
characteristic.  The  legs  are  moved  stiffly  and  with  hesitation,  the  toes  drag 
and  catch  against  the  ground,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  when  the  ball  of  the 
foot  rests  upon  the  ground  a  distinct  clonus  develops.  The  legs  are  kept 
close  together,  the  knees  touch,  and  in  certain  cases  the  adductor  spasm  may 
csuee  cross-legged  progression.    Qq  exatniDation,  the  lege  may  at  first  appear 
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tolerably  supple,  perhaps  flexed  and  extended  readily.  In  other  cases  the 
rigidity  ie  marked,  particularly  when  the  limbs  are  extended.  The  spasm  of 
the  adductors  of  the  thigh  may  be  ao  extreme  that  the  legs  are  separated  with 
the  greatest  difEculty.  In  eases  of  this  extreme  rigidity  the  patient  usually 
loses  the  power  of  walking.  The  nutrition  is  well  maintained,  the  muscles 
may  be  hype rtroph  led.  The  reflexes  are  greatly  increased.  The  slightest 
touch  upon  the  patellar  tendon  produces  an  active  knee-jerk.  The  rectus 
clonus  and  the  ankle  clonus  are  easily  obtained.  In  some  instances  the  slight- 
est touch  may  throw  the  legs  into  violent  clonic  spasm,  the  condition  to  which 
Brown-Sequard  gave  the  name  of  spinal  epilepsy.  The  superficial  reflexes 
are  also  increased.  The  arms  may  be  unaffected  for  years,  but  occasionally 
they  become  weak  and  stiff  at  the  same  time  as  the  legs. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  progressively  downward.  Years  may  elapse 
before  the  patient  is  bedridden.  Involvement  of  the  sphincters,  as  a  rule, 
is  late;  occasionally,  however,  it  is  early.  The  sensory  symptoms  rarely  pro- 
gress, and  the  patients  may  retain  their  general  nutrition  and  enjoy  excellent 
health.    Ocular  symptoms  are  rare. 

Diagnoais. — The  diagnosis,  so  far  as  the  clinical  picture  is  concerned,  is 
readily  made,  but  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the  nature 
of  the  underlying  pathological  condition.  A  history  of  syjihilis  is  present  in 
many  of  the  cases.  Cases  which  have  run  a  fairly  typical  clinical  course  ujjon 
coming  to  autopsy  have  been  found  to  have  been  due  to  very  different  condi- 
tions— transverse  myelitis,  multiple  sclerosis,  cerebral  tumor,  etc.  General 
paralysis  of  the  insane  may  begin  with  symptoms  of  spastic  paraplegia,  and 
Westphal  believed  that  it  was  only  in  relation  to  this  disease  that  a  primary 
sclerosis  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  ever  occurred.  In  any  case  the  diagnosis 
of  primary  systemic  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tract  is,  to  say  the  least, 
doubtful. 

Treatment. — Not  much  can  be  done  to  check  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
Division  of  the  posterior  nerve  roots  is  permissible  when  the  motor  weakness 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  spasticity.  A  number  of  cases  have  t)ecn  operated  upon 
fiuccessfully.  The  same  practice  has  been  followed  in  the  spasticity  with 
bilateral  athctoBis. 


2.  SPASTIC  PABALTSia  OP  INFANTS— SPASTIC  DIPLEGIA— BIRTH  PALSIES 
(Pai-apiegia  cerebralis  spastica  (Heine);  Little's  Disease) 

In  this  condition  there  is  a  paralysis  with  spasm  of  all  cxtreuiities,  dating 
from  or  shortly  succeeding  birth,  more  rarely  following  the  fevers  or  au 
attack  of  convulsions.  The  legs  are  usually  more  involved  than  the  arms; 
there  is  no  wasting,  no  disturbance  of  sensation.  The  reflexes  are  increased. 
Tlie  mental  condition  is  usually  much  disturbed.  The  patients  are  often 
imbeciles  or  idiots,  helpless  in  mind  and  body.  Ataxic  and  athetoid  move- 
nienta  of  the  most  exaggerated  kind  may  occur. 

While  only  a  limited  number  of  cases  of  infantile  hemiplegia  are  con- 
genital, on  the  other  hand,  in  spastic  diplegia  and  paraplegia  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  results  from  injury  at  birth.  The  arms  may  be  so  slightly 
affected  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  case  of  diplegia  or 
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paraplegia.  Th«  disease  usually  dates  from  birth,  and  a  majority  of  the  chil- 
drra  are  born  in  first  labors  or  are  forceps  cases,  and  are  at  birth  asphyxiated 
blue  babies.  In  feet  presentations  there  may  be  laceration  or  tearing  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  membranes.    Premature  birth  is  also  given  as  a  cause. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — The  birth  palsies  which  ultiniately  induce  the  spastic 
diplegias  or  paraplegias  are  most  frequently  the  result  of  meningeal  hemor- 
rhage. The  importance  of  this  condition  has  been  shown  by  the  studies  of 
Litzniann  and  Sarah  J.  McNutt.  The  bleeding  may  come  from  the  veins, 
or  from  the  longitudinal  sinus.  The  hemorrhage  has  in  many  cases  been 
greatest  over  the  motor  areas,  and  in  these  cases  the  intelligence  may  suffer 
but  little;  with  a  more  extensive  ha^mo^rhBge,  especially  when  it  implicates 
the  frontal  lobes,  any  grade  of  amentia  may  be  occasioned.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  sclerosis  found  in  these  cases  may  result  from  compression  by  the 
blood  clot.  In  other  instances  the  condition  may  be  due  to  a  fetal  meningo- 
encephalitis. In  16  autopsies  collected  in  the  literature,  in  which  the  patients 
died  at  ages  varying  from  two  to  thirty,  the  anatomical  condition  was  either 
a  diffuse  atrophy,  which  was  most  common,  or  porencephalus.  From  the  fact 
that  certain  of  the  patients  are  born  prematurely,  before  the  pyramidal  tracts 
are  developed,  it  has  been  assumed  by  some  that  a  non-development  of  these 
tracts  is  the  cause  of  the  disease.  In  others  the  fibres  have  been  few  in  num- 
ber and  incompletely  myelinizcd.  This  hypothesis  has  been  urged  by  Marie, 
who  limits  the  name  spastic  paraplegia  to  that  group  of  the  infantile  cases 
in  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  involvement  of  the  brain — intellectual  dis- 
turbances, epilepsy,  etc.,  and  it  is  in  these  cases  that  he  believes  the  pyramidal 
tracts  have  remained  undeveloped. 

Symptonu. — At  first  nothing  abnormal  may  be  noticed  about  the  child.  In 
some  instances  there  have  been  early  and  frequent  convulsions;  then  at 
the  age  when  the  child  should  begin  to  walk  it  is  noticed  that  the  limbs  are 
not  used  readily,  and  on  examination  a  stiffness  of  the  legs  and  arms  is  found. 
Even  at  the  age  of  two  the  child  may  not  be  able  to  sit  up,  and  often  the 
head  is  not  well  supported  by  the  neck  mnscles.  The  rigidity,  as  a  rule,  is 
more  marked  in  the  legs,  and  there  is  an  adductor  spasm.  When  supported 
on  the  feet,  the  child  either  rests  on  its  toes  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  feet, 
with  the  knees  close  together,  or  the  legs  may  be  crossed.  The  stiffness  of  the 
upper  limbs  varies.  It  may  be  scarcely  noticeable  or  the  rigidity  may  be  as 
marked  as  in  the  legs.  When  the  spastic  condition  affects  the  arms  as  well  as 
the  legs,  we  B|>eak  of  the  condition  as  diplegia ;  when  the  legs  alone  are  in- 
volved, as  paraplegia.  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  considering 
them  separately.  The  spasticity  ia  probably  due  to  interruption  of  the  cortico- 
spinal fibres  which  exercise  an  inhibitory  infiuence  on  the  cells  of  the  anterior 
horns.  Constant  irregular  movements  of  the  arms  are  not  uncommon.  The 
child  has  great  difficulty  in  grasping  an  object.  The  spasm  and  weakness 
may  be  more  evident  on  one  side  than  the  other.  The  mental  condition  is, 
as  a  rule,  defective  and  convulsive  seizures  are  common. 

Associated  witli  the  spastic  paralysis  arc  two  allied  conditions  of  consid- 
erable interest,  characterized  by  spasm  and  disordered  movements.  A  child 
with  spastic  diplegia  may  present,  in  an  unusual  degree,  irregular  movements 
of  the  muscles.  In  attempting  to  grasp  an  object  the  fingers  may  be  thrown 
out  in  a  stiff,  spasmodic,  irregular  manner,  or  there  may  be  constant  irregular 
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movements  of  the  shoulders,  arms,  and  hands,  with  slight  incoordination  of 
the  head.  Cases  of  this  description  have  been  described  as  chorea  apagtica, 
and  they  may  be  difficult  to  separate  from  multiple  sclerosis  and  from  Fried- 
reich's ataxia. 

A  still  more  remarkable  condition  is  that  of  bilateral  athetosis^  in  which 
there  is  a  combination  of  spasm  more  or  less  marked  with  the  most  extra- 
ordinary bizarre  movements  of  the  muscles.  The  condition,  as  a  rule,  dates 
from  infancy.  The  patient  may  not  be  able  to  walk.  The  head  is  turned  from 
side  to  side;  there  are  continual  irregular  movements  of  the  face  muscles, 
and  the  mouth  is  drawn  and  greatly  distorted.  The  extremities  are  more  or 
less  rigid,  particularly  in  extension.  On  the  slightest  attempt  to  move,  often 
spontaneously,  there  are  estraordinary  movements  of  the  arras  and  legs,  par- 
ticularly of  the  arms,  somewhat  like  athetosis,  though  much  more  exagger- 
ated. The  patients  are  often  unable  to  help  themselves  on  account  of  these 
movements.  The  reflexes  are  increased.  The  mental  condition  is  variable.  The 
patient  may  be  idiotic,  but  in  3  of  the  6  cases  which  I  have  seen  the  patients 
were  intelligent.  Massalongo,  who  has  carefully  studied  this  condition,  de- 
scribes 3  eases  in  one  family.  I  have  collected  53  cases  from  the  literature, 
33  of  which  occurred  in  males  and  30  in  females. 

Treatment. — Little  can  be  done  for  these  children  when  the  symptoms  are 
extreme.  In  the  milder  cases  patient  training  may  do  much  to  better  the 
mental  state  when  feeble-mindedness  accompanies  the  motor  palsies.  Exer- 
cises and  massage  should  be  given  for  the  spastic  muscles,  and  in  many  in- 
stances tenotomies  and  tendon  transplantations  may  be  helpful  in  improving 
the  usefulness  particularly  of  the  lower  extremities.  Division  of  the  posterior 
nerve  roots  is  of  great  use  in  certain  cases.  On  the  view  that  most  of  these 
cases  date  back  to  an  intracranial  hEemorrhage  during  parturition,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  immediate  operation  with  the  removal  of  the 
cortical  clot — for  the  effusion  of  blood  is  usually  on  the  surface  of  the  herai- 
epher& — might  ward  off  the  disastrous  consequences  of  compression  on  the 
infant's  brain.  Cases,  with  asphyxia  and  convulsions  after  difficult  labors, 
have  been  operated  upon  soon  after  birth  by  Gushing  and  others,  and  cor- 
tical clots  have  been  removed.  In  some  cases  there  has  been  a  complete  restor- 
ation to  health  and  the  usual  spastic  sequels  have  not  occurred. 

3.    HEBEDITAHY  SPASTIC  PABAPLBOIA 

[Herediiary  Spastic  Spinal  Paralysis;  Family  form  of  Spastic  Spinal 
Paralysis) 

It  is  a  family  affection  and  only  occasionally  are  the  ascendants  affected. 
There  are  several  forms: 

1.  The  pure  spastic  paraplegia — Striimpell's  type — in  which  two  or  more 
members  of  a  family  are  attacked.    Trunk,  arms,  and  brain  are  not  affected. 

3.  Mixed  forms:  (a)  with  features  of  multiple  sclerosis  as  described  by 
Cestan  and  Guillain;  (b)  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  type,  with  the  added 
feature  of  atrophy;  (c)  forms  resembling  Friedreich's  ataxia  and  the  hered- 
itary cerebellar  ataxia;  (d)  forms  resembling  cerebral  diplegia. 

In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  disease  begins  in  children  between  the  eev- 
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enth  and  the  fifteenth  years.  It  may  not  occur  until  the  twentieth  year.  Two, 
three,  or  four  membere  of  a  family  are  affected.  Beginning  in  the  legs  witli 
characterietic  spastic  gait  and  all  the  features  of  an  ordinary  spinal  paralysis, 
the  disease  may  extend  and  affect  the  arms,  or  there  are  added  the  symptoms 
of  multiple  sclerosis  or  of  one  of  the  other  above-named  affections.  Boys  are 
more  often  affected  than  girls,  88  to  61,  in  the  cases  collected  by  Del^arde  and 
Minet 

The  pathology  of  the  disease  is  still  under  discussion. 

Amanrotic  Family  Idiocy  {Sachs'  Disease). — A  remarkable  form  of  in- 
fantile paralysis  has  been  described  by  Sachs,  Peterson,  and  Hirach.  The  dis- 
ease is  one  which  involves  the  entire  gray  matter  of  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  symptoms  as  summarized  by  Sachs  are;  (1)  Psychic  disturbances 
that  appear  in  early  life  (first  or  second  year)  and  progress  to  total  idiocy. 
(2)  Paresis,  and  ultimately  complete  paralysis  of  the  extremities,  which  may 
be  either  flaccid  or  spastic,  (3)  Increased,  decreased,  or  normal  tendon  re- 
flexes, (4)  Partial,  followed  by  total  blindness  {macular  changes,  with  sub- 
sequent atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve).  (5)  Marasmus  and  death,  usually  before 
the  second  year,  (6)  Distinct  familial  type.  Occasional  symptoms  are  nys- 
tagmus, BtrabismuB,  hyperacusis,  or  impairment  of  hearing.  The  pathological 
changes  are  primitive  type  of  the  cerebral  convolutions,  macrogyria,  degen- 
erative changes  in  the  large  pyramidal  cells,  absence  of  the  tangential  fibres, 
and  decrease  of  the  fibres  of  the  white  matter.  The  blood-vessels  are  normal. 
There  is  also  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  columns  of  tlie  cord.  Of  27  cases 
collected  by  Sachs,  17  occurred  in  six  families;  all  in  Hebrews. 

4.    EBB'S  8TPHILTTIC  SPINAL  PABALT8I8 

Erb  has  described  a  symptom  group  under  the  term  syphilitic  spinal 
paralysis,  to  which  much  attention  has  been  given.  The  points  upon  which 
he  lays  stress  are  a  very  gradual  onset  with  a  development  finally  of  the  fea- 
tures of  a  spastic  paresis;  the  tendon  reflexes  are  greatly  increased,  but  the 
muscular  rigidity  is  alight  in  comparison  with  the  exaggerated  deep  reflexec. 
There  is  rarely  much  pain,  and  the  sensory  disturbances  are  trivial,  but  there 
may  be  parffisthesia  and  the  girdle  sensation.  The  bladder  and  rectum  are 
usually  involved,  and  there  is  sexual  failure  or  impotence.  And,  lastly,  im- 
provement is  not  infrequent.  A  majority  of  instances  of  spastic  paralysis  of 
adults  not  the  result  of  slow  compression  of  the  cord  are  associated  with 
syphilis  and  belong  to  this  group. 

Erb  believes  the  lesion  to  be  a  special  form  of  transverse  myelitis,  but  per- 
haps it  should  be  classed,  with  the  system  diseases,  under  the  name  toxic  spas- 
tic spinal  paralysis. 

S,    8EC0NDABT  BPA8TIC  PABALY8I8 

Following  any  lesion  of  the  pyramidal  tract  there  may  be  a  spastic  paraly- 
sis; thus,  in  a  transverse  lesion  of  the  cord,  whether  the  result  of  slow  com- 
pression (as  in  caries),  chronic  myelitis,  the  pressure  of  tumor,  chronic  men- 
ingo-myelitis,  or  multiple  sclerosis,  degeneration  takes  place  in  the  pyramidal 
tracts,  below  the  point  of  disease.  The  legs  soon  become  stiff  and  rigid,  and 
the  reflcKCs  increase,    Bastian  has  shown  that  in  compression  paraplegia  if  the 
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haiisvtTSG  lesion  is  complete,  the  limbs  may  be  flaccid,  without  increase  id  the 
rcfli-'xea — parapUgte  flasque  of  the  French.  The  condition  of  the  patient 
in  these  secondary  fonns  varies  very  much.  In  chronic  myelitis  or  in  nmU 
tifilo  ficlerosis  he  may  be  able  to  walk  about,  but  with  a  characteristic  sjiastic 
gnit,  [n  the  compression  myelitis,  in  fracture,  or  in  caries,  there  may  be 
complete  loss  of  power  with  rigidity. 

It  may  be  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  distinguish  these  caeea  from  those 
of  primary  spastic  ]}aralysiE.  Reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  associated 
symptoms ;  when  these  are  absent  no  definite  diagnosis  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
spastic  paralysis  can  be  given. 

6.    HT8TEEI0AL  SPASTIC  PABAPLEQIA 

There  is  no  spinal  cord  disease  which  may  be  so  accurately  mimicked  as 
spastic  paraplegia.  In  the  hysterical  form  there  is  wasting,  the  sensory  symp- 
toms are  not  marked,  the  loss  of  power  is  not  complete,  and  there  is  not  that 
extensor  spasm  so  characteristic  of  organic  disease.  The  reflexes  are,  as  a 
rule,  increased.  The  knec-jurk  is  present,  and  there  may  be  a  well  devcIoi>ed 
ankle  clonus.  Gowcr^  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  usually  a  spurious 
clonus,  "due  to  a  half-voluntary  contraction  in  the  calf  muscles."  A  true 
clonus  does  occur,  however,  and  there  may  be  the  greatest  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  the  case  is  one  of  hysterical  paraplegia.  The  hysterical 
contracture  will  be  considered  later. 


C.    SYSTEM  DISEASES  OF  THE  LOWER  MOTOR  SEGMENT 

1.    CHRONIC  ANTBBIOE  POLIO- MYELITIS 

(Progressive  Muscular  Atrophy — Aran-Dachenne) 

This  disease  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the  types  making  up  the  pro- 
gressive (central)  muscular  atrophies.  In  certain  rare  cases  the  process  is 
conSned  to  the  lower  motor  segment.  They,  however,  differ  so  little  clinically 
from  many  of  the  cases  in  which  the  pyramidal  tracts  are  involved  that  it 
seems  better  to  make  no  sharp  distinction  between  them.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  chronic  bulbar  paralysia. 

2.    OPHTHALMOPLEGIA 

This  disease  is  at  times  due  to  a  chronic  degeneration  of  the  nuclei  of  the 
motor  nerves  of  the  eyeballs,  and  so  is  a  system  disease  of  the  lower  motor  seg- 
ment. It  is  treated  of  in  connection  with  the  other  ocular  palsies  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity  and  because  all  ophthalmoplegias  are  not  due  to  nuclear  disease. 

8.    ACUTE   POLIOMTELITIB 
(Infantile  Spinal  Paralysis,  Heine-Medin  Disease) 
The  epidemic  form  of  this  affection  has  been  considered  with  the  infectious 
diseases.     The  sjioradic  cases  are  very  probably,  although  not  surely,  due  to 
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the  same  infoction.    They  present  the  Bame  clinical  picture  and  need  do  fur- 
ther consideration. 

4.    ACUTE    AND   SUBACUTE    POLIO- itfTELITIS    IN    ADULTS 

An  acute  polio- myelitis  in  adults,  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  disease  in 
children,  is  recognized.  Many  of  the  cases  represent  the  sporadic  form  of 
polio-myelitis.  A  certain  number  of  the  cases  described  under  this  heading 
have  been  multiple  neuritis;  but  the  suddenness  of  onset,  the  rapid  wasting, 
and  the  marked  reaction  of  degeneration  are  thought  by  some  to  be  distin- 
guiphing  features.  Multiple  neuritis  may,  however,  set  in  with  rapidity; 
there  may  be  great  wasting  and  the  reaction  of  degeneration  is  sometimes 
present.  The  time  element  alone  may  determine  the  true  nature.  Recovery 
in  a  case  of  extensive  multiple  paralysis  from  polio-myelitis  will  certainly  be 
with  loss  of  power  in  certain  groups  of  muscles ;  whereas,  in  multiple  neuritis 
the  recovery,  while  slow,  may  be  perfect. 

The  suljacute  form,  the  paralysie  generate  spinale  anterieure  subaigue  of 
Duchenne,  is  in  all  probability  a  peripheral  palsy.  The  paralysis  usually  be- 
gins in  the  legs  with  atrophy  oi  the  muscles,  then  the  arms  are  involved,  but 
not  the  face.     Sensation,  as  a  rule,  is  not  involved. 

S.    ACUTE  ASCENDING    (LANDBY'8)    PARALYSIS 

Deflnition.  — An  ascending  flaccid  paralysis,  beginning  in  the  tegs,  rapidly 
extending  to  the  trunk  and  arms,  and  finally  involving  the  muscles  of  respira- 
tion. Sensation  and  electrical  reactions  are  normal,  and  there  ie  retention  of 
sphincter  control. 

£tiol<^7  and  Patholi^n''- — I'he  disease  occurs  most  commonly  in  males 
between  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth  years.  It  has  sometimes  followed  the 
specific  fevers.  As  already  mentioned,  there  is  a  form  of  the  epidemic  polio- 
myelitis which  has  an  acute  course  and  a  clinical  picture  similar  to  Landry's 
paralysis;  but  it  is  not  likely,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  this  disease  always 
represents  the  sporadic  variety.  Many  of  the  common  pathogenic  organisms 
may,  especially  in  patients  debilitated  by  disease,  give  rise  to  symptoms  of 
acute  ascending  paralysis.  Thus,  the  typhoid  bacillus  may  produce  clinically 
an  acute  ascending  paralysis.  The  most  careful  studies  have  not  solved  the 
problem  of  this  remarkable  disease.  There  are  two  views:  First,  that  it  is 
a  peripheral  neuritis.  Spiller  in  a  rapidly  fatal  ease  found  destructive  changes 
in  the  peripheral  nerves  and  corresponding  alterations  in  the  cell  bodies  of 
the  ventral  horns.  He  suggests  that  the  toxic  agent  acts  on  the  lower  motor 
neurones  as  a  whole,  and  that  possibly  the  reason  why  no  lesions  were  found 
in  some  of  the  cases  is  that  the  more  delicate  histological  methods  were  not 
used.  Buzzard  has  isolated  a  micrococcus  (Af.  thecalis)  in  pure  culture  in 
one  case,  and  found  the  organism  in  large  numbers  in  the  tissues  outside  the 
spinal  dura.  Secondly,  that  it  is  a  functional  disorder  without  a  recognizable 
anatomical  basis. 

Symptoms, — Weakness  of  the  legs,  gradually  progressing,  often  with  toler- 
able rapidity,  is  the  first  symptom.  In  some  cases  within  a  few  hours  the 
paralysis  of  the  legs  becomes  complete.     The  muscles  of  the  trunk  are  next 
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affected,  and  within  a  few  daye,  or  even  less  in  more  acute  cases,  the  arms 
are  also  involved.  The  neck  muscles  are  next  attacked,  and  finally  the  muscles 
of  respiration,  deglutition,  and  articulation.  The  reflexes  are  lost,  but  the 
muscles  neither  waste  nor  show  electrical  changes.  The  sensory  symptoms  are 
variahle;  in  some  cases  tinfjling,  numbness,  and  hyperEesthesia  have  been  pres- 
ent. In  the  more  characteristic  cases  sensation  is  intact  and  the  Bpbinet^rs 
are  uninvolved.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen,  which  occurred  in  the  only  two 
cases  in  my  wards,  has  been  noticed  in  several  other  cases.  The  course  of  the 
disease  is  variahle.  It  may  prove  fatal  in  less  than  two  days.  Other  cases 
persist  for  a  week  or  for  two  weeks.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  the 
disease  is  fatal.  One  patient  was  kept  alive  for  41  days  by  artificial  respira- 
tion (C.  L.  Greene). 

BiagaosU. — The  diagnosis  is  difficult,  particularly  from  certain  forms  of 
multiple  neuritis,  and  if  we  include  in  Landry's  paralysis  the  cases  in  which 
sensation  is  involved  distinction  between  the  two  affections  is  impossible.  We 
apparently  have  to  rL-eognizc  the  existence  of  a  rapidly  advancing  motor  par- 
alysis without  involvement  of  the  sphincters,  without  wasting  or  electrical 
changes  in  the  muscles,  without  trophic  lesions,  and  without  fever — features 
sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  either  the  acute  central  myelitis  or  the  polio- 
myelitis anterior.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  these  characters  always 
suBice  to  enable  us  to  differentiate  the  cases  of  multiple  neuritis.  The  cases 
of  acute  polio-myelitis  with  the  picture  of  an  acute  ascending  paralysis  should 
not  he  difficult  to  recognize  during  the  progress  of  an  epidemic. 

IV.    COMBINED   S78TEH  DISEASES 

When  the  disease  is  not  confined  within  the  limits  of  either  the  afferent 
or  efferent  systems,  but  affects  both,  it  is  known  as  a  combined  system  disease. 
Some  authors  contend  that  the  diseases  usually  classed  under  this  head  are 
not  really  system  diseases,  but  are  diffuse  processes.  This  is  the  view  taken 
by  Leyden  and  Goldscheider,  who  limit  the  term  system  disease  to  locomotor 
ataxia  and  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

In  certain  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia  which  have  run  a  fairly  typical  course 
there  may  be  found  after  death,  besides  the  anatomical  picture  corresponding 
to  this  disease,  a  moderate  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  and  of  the 
ventral  horns.  In  pn)gressive  muscular  atrophy,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may 
be  degeneration  in  the  dorsal  columns.  During  life  these  secondary  involve- 
ments of  other  systems  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  demonstrable 
symptoms,  and  when  such  do  occur  they  make  their  appearance  late  in  the 
disease. 

There  is  another  group  of  cases  in  which  from  the  very  first  the  symptoms 
point  to  an  involvement  of  both  the  afferent  and  efferent  systems,  and  it  is 
to  these  that  the  term  primary  combined  system  disease  is  usually  limited. 

1.    ATAXIC   PARAFLEOIA 

This  name  is  applied  by  Gowers  to  a  disease  characterized  clinically  by  t 
combination  of  ataxia  and  spastic  paraplegia,  and  anatomically  by  involvement 
of  the  dorsal  and  lateral  columns. 
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The  dieoafle  is  most  common  in  middle  aged  maleB.  Exposure  to  cold  and 
trauniatiaDi  have  been  occasional  aQteccdentfi.  In  Etriking  contrast  to  ordi- 
nary tabes  a  history  of  Eyphilis  is  rarely  to  be  obtained. 

The  anatomical  features  are  a  sclerosis  of  the  dorsal  columns,  which  is 
not  more  marked  in  the  lumbar  region  and  not  specially  localized  in  the  root 
zone  of  the  cuneate  fasciculi.  The  involvement  of  the  lateral  columns  is 
diffuse,  not  always  limited  to  the  pyramidal  tracts,  and  there  may  he  an 
annular  sclerosis.  Marie  believes  that  in  many  cases  the  distribution  of  the 
sclerosis  is  due  to  the  arterial  supply  and  not  to  a  true  systematic  degenera- 
tion, the  vessels  involved  being  branches  of  the  dorsal  spinal  artery. 

The  symptoms  are  well  defined.  The  patient  complains  of  a  tired  feeling 
in  the  legs,  not  often  of  actual  pain.  The  sensory  symptoms  of  true  tabes  are 
absent.  An  unsteadiness  in  tlie  gait  gradually  comes  on  with  progressive 
weakness.  The  reflexes  are  increased  from  the  outset,  and  there  may  be 
well  marked  ankle  clonus.  Rigidity  of  the  legs  comes  on  slowly,  but  it  is 
rarely  extreme  as  in  the  uncomplicated  cases  of  lateral  sclerosis.  From  the 
start  incoordination  is  a  well  characterized  feature,  and  the  difficulty  of  walk- 
ing in  the  dark,  or  swaying  when  the  eyes  are  closed,  may,  as  in  true  tabes,  be 
the  first  symptom  to  attract  attention.  In  walking  the  patient  uses  a  stick, 
keeps  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  the  legs  far  apart,  hut  the  stamping  gait, 
with  elevation  and  sudden  descent  of  the  feet,  is  not  often  seen.  The  inco- 
ordination may  extend  to  the  arms.  Sensory  symptoms  are  rare,  but  Gowera 
calls  attention  to  a  dull,  aching  pain  in  the  sacral  region.  The  sphincters 
usually  become  involved.  Eye  symptoms  are  rare.  Late  in  the  disease  mental 
symptoms  may  occur,  similar  to  those  of  general  paresis. 

In  well  marked  cases  the  diagnosis  is  easy.  Tlie  combination  of  marked 
incoordination  with  retention  of  the  reflexes  and  more  or  less  spasm  are  char- 
acteristic features.  The  absence  of  ocular  and  sensory  symptoms  is  an  impor- 
tant point. 

2.     PRIMAHT  COMBINED  SCLEROSIS   (PUTNAM) 

The  studies  of  J,  J.  Putnam,  Dana,  Bastianelli,  Risien  Russell,  Collier, 
and  Batten  have  separated  from  among  the  Josions  of  the  cord  a  fairly  well 
defined  disease,  characterized  anatomically  by  a  diffuse  degeneration,  often  in 
discrete  patches.  The  dorsal  and  lateral  columns  are  constantly  involved, 
chiefly  in  the  thoracic  and  cervical  regions.  The  nerve  roots  and  the  gray 
matter  show  no  changes.  The  lesions  have  the  "appearance  of  a  non-sys- 
temic primary  neurone  degeneration,  not  dependent  upon  antecedent  infiam- 
mation"  (E.  W.  Taylor). 

Of  Putnam's  50  cases,  31  were  women,  all  but  5  above  thirty  years  old. 
A  majority  of  the  patients  were  of  small  stature  and  slender  frame,  and  in 
many  there  had  been  a  general  lack  of  vigor  and  a  chronic  pallor  and  debility ; 
7  presented  profound  ansemia.  There  was  no  luetic  history.  The  relation  of 
this  group  to  anemia  is  interesting.  Russell,  Batten,  and  Collier  make  three 
groups:  (1)  cases  of  profound  aniemia  (and  one  may  add  of  cachexia),  in 
which  during  life  no  symptoms  were  present,  hut  in  which  there  were  found 
combined  scleroses  of  the  cord  post  mortem;  (2)  cases  of  progressive  per- 
nicious anemia,  in  which  spinal  symptoms  have  occurred ;  (3)  cases  of  chronic 
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ijclerosis  of  the  cord,  in  which  there  occurs,  as  a  Becondary  feature,  a  severe 
atueinia. 

The  symptoms  are  both  sensory  and  motor.  The  onset  is  usually  vith 
numbness  in  the  extremities,  progressive  loss  of  strength,  and  emaciation. 
Paraplegia  gradually  develops,  liefore  which  there  have  been,  as  a  rule,  spa.*tic 
symptoms  with  exaggerated  knee-jerk.  The  arms  are  affected  less  than  the 
legs.  Mental  symptoms  suggestive  of  dementia  paralytica  may  occur  toward 
the  close. 

3.    HEREDITARY  ATAXIA 

{Friedreich's  Ataxia) 

In  1861  Friedreich  reported  6  cases  of  a  form  of  hereditary  ataxia,  and 
the  affection  has  usually  gone  by  his  name.  Unfortunately,  paramyoclonus 
multiplex  is  also  called  Friedreich's  disease;  so  it  is  best,  if  his  name  is  used 
in  connection  with  this  affection,  to  term  it  Friedreich's  ataxia.  It  is  a  very 
different  disease  in  many  respects  from  ordinary  tabes.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  hereditary.  It  is  really  a  family  disease,  several  brothers  and  sisters  being, 
as  a  rule,  aflccted.  The  143  cases  analyzed  by  Griffith  occurred  in  71  unrelated 
families.  In  his  series  Inheritance  of  the  disease  itself  occurred  in  only  3!t 
cases.  Various  influences  in  the  parents  have  been  noted ;  alcoholism  in  only 
7  cases.  Syphilis  has  rarely  been  present  Of  the  143  cases,  86  were  males 
and  57  females.  The  disease  sets  in  early  in  life,  and  in  Griffith's  series  lo 
occurred  before  the  age  of  two  years,  39  before  the  sixth  year,  45  between 
the  sixth  and  tenth,  20  between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth,  18  between  the 
sixteenth  and  twentieth,  and  5  between  the  twentieth  and  twenty-fifth  years. 

The  morbid  anatomy  shows  an  extensive  sclerosis  of  the  dorsal  and  lateral 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  periphery  and  the  cerebellar  tracts  are  usn- 
nlly  involved.  The  observations  of  Dejcrine  and  Letulle  are  of  special  intercM, 
since  they  seem  to  indicate  that  the  change  in  this  disease  is  a  neurogliar 
(ectodermal)  sclerosis,  differing  entirely  from  the  ordinary  spinal  scleroeip. 
According  to  this  view,  Friedreich's  disease  is  a  gliosis  of  the  dorsal  columns 
due  to  developmental  errors ;  but  the  question  is  still  unsettled. 

Symptomi. — The  ataxia  differs  somewhat  from  the  ordinary  form.  The 
incoordination  begins  in  the  legs,  but  the  gait  is  peculiar.  It  is  swaying, 
irregular,  and  more  like  that  of  a  drunken  man.  There  is  not  the  characteristic 
stamping  gait  of  the  true  tabes,  Romberg's  symptom  may  or  may  not  be 
present.  The  ataxia  of  the  arms  occurs  early  and  is  very  marked ;  the  move- 
ments are  almost  choreiform,  irregular,  and  somewhat  swaying.  In  making 
any  voluntary  movement  the  action  is  overdone,  the  prehension  is  clawlike, 
and  the  fingers  may  he  spread  or  overextended  just  before  grasping  an  olijts^. 
The  hand  frequently  moves  about  an  object  for  a  moment  and  then  suddenly 
pounces  upon  it.  There  are  irregular,  swaying  movements  of  the  head  and 
shoulders,  some  of  which  are  choreiform.  There  is  present  in  many  eases  wliat 
is  known  as  static  ataxia,  that  is  to  say,  ataxia  of  quiet  action.  It  occurs  when 
the  body  is  held  erect  or  when  a  limb  is  extended — irregular,  oscillating  move- 
ments of  the  licad  and  body  or  of  the  extended  limb. 

Sensory  pym]>toms  are  not  usually  present.  The  deep  reflexes  are  lost  early 
in  the  disease,  and,  next  to  the  ataxia,  this  is  the  most  constant  and  iinpurlant 
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Bymptom.     The  skin  reflexes  are  usually  normal,  and  the  pupillary  reflex  to 
light  IB  practically  never  affected. 

Nyetagniua  is  a  characteristic  Bymptom.  Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  rarely 
occurs.  A  striking  feature  is  early  deformity  of  the  feet.  There  is  talipes 
equinus,  and  the  patient  walks  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  feet.  The  big  toe  is 
flexed  dorsally  on  the  first  phalanx.    Scoliosis  is  very  common. 

Trophic  lesions  are  rare.  As  the  disease  advances  paralysis  comes  on  and 
may  ultimately  be  complete.    Some  of  the  patients  never  walk. 

Disturbance  of  speech  is  common.  It  is  usually  slow  and  scanning;  the 
expression  is  often  dull ;  the  mental  power  is,  as  a  rule,  maintained,  but  late 
in  the  disease  becomes  impaired. 

Siagnosia. — The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  not  difficult  when  several  mem- 
bers of  a  family  are  affected.  The  onset  in  childhood,  the  curious  form  of 
incoordination,  the  loss  of  knee-jerks,  the  early  talipes  equinus,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  great  toe,  the  scoIioBie,  the  nystagmus,  and  scanning  speech  make 
up  an  unmistakable  picture.  The  disease  is  often  confounded  with  chorea, 
with  the  ordinary  form  of  which  it  has  nothing  in  common.  With  hereditary 
chorea  it  has  certain  similarities,  but  usually  this  disease  does  not  set  in  until 
after  the  thirtieth  year. 

The  affection  lasts  for  many  years  and  is  incurable.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  contractures. 

Cer^ellar  Type 

There  is  a  form  of  hereditary  ataxia,  described  by  Marie  as  cerebellar 
heredo-ataxia,  which  starts  later  in  life,  after  the  age  of  twenty,  with  disa- 
bility in  the  legs,  but  the  gait  is  less  ataxic  than  "groggy."  The  knee-jerks 
are  retained,  and  a  spastic  condition  of  the  legs  ultimately  develops.  There 
is  no  scoliosis,  nor  does  club-foot  develop.  Sanger  Brown's  cases,  25  in  one 
family,  and  J.  H.  Ncff's,  33,  appear  to  belong  to  this  type.  The  cerebellum 
has  been  found  atrophied  in  S  cases. 

4.    PROGRESSIVE  INTERSTITIAL  HYPBKTBOPHIC  NEURITIS  OP  INFANTS 

Under  this  imposing  title  Dejerine  and  Sottas  described  a  rare  and  inter- 
esting affection.  It  is  a  family  disease,  and  begins  in  early  life.  The  symp- 
toms are  those  typical  of  locomotor  ataxia,  to  which  is  added  [trogressive  mus- 
cular atrophy,  with  involvement  of  the  face  and  a  hypertrophy  and  hardening 
of  the  peripheral  ncrvce.  .As  the  name  indicates,  it  is  an  interstitial  hyper- 
trophic neuritis  with  secondary  involvement  of  the  dorsal  eolumna  of  the  cord. 
This  disease  has  been  agsociated  with  progressive  neural  muscular  atrophy,  but 
Dejerine  has  shown  that  it  is  quite  distinct. 

5.    TOXIC  COMBINED  SCLBB08IS 

Certain  poisons  cause  changes  in  the  lateral  and  dorsal  columns  of  the 
cord  that  resemble  those  of  the  combined  system  diseases.  They  have  been 
demonstrated  in  pellagra  and  in  ergotism.  In  pernicious  anffimia  and  many 
chronic  wasting  diseases  these  scleroses  occur,  and  are  believed  to  be  due  to  the 
action  of  poisons  produced  within  the  system. 
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0.    DIFFUSE  DISEASES  OP  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

L    AFFEOnONS   OF   THE   HENIHaES 

DIBEASE8   OP  THE   DUEA   MATBB 
{Pachymeningitis) 

Pachymeningitu  Externa. — Cerebral. — Ha-morrhage  often  occiim  as  a 
ret^ult  of  fracture.  iDflammation  of  the  external  layer  of  the  dura  i&  rare. 
Caries  of  the  bone,  either  exteoBion  from  middle-ear  disease  or  due  to  syphilii-. 
is  the  principal  cause.  In  the  syphilitic  cases  there  may  be  a  great  thickening 
of  the  inner  table  and  a  large  collection  of  pue  between  the  dura  and  the  bone. 

Occasionally  the  pus  is  infiltrated  between  the  two  layers  of  the  dura  mster 
or  may  extend  through  and  cause  a  dura-arachnitis. 

The  symptoms  of  external  pachymeningitis  are  indefinite.  In  the  syph- 
ilitic c&sea  there  may  be  a  small  sinus  communicating  with  the  exterior.  (Com- 
pression symptoms  may  occur  with  or  without  paralysis. 

Spinal. — An  acute  form  may  occur  in  syphilitic  affi-ctions  of  the  Imn**, 
in  tumors,  and  in  aneurism.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  a  comjiression  of 
tht-  cord.  A  chronic  form  is  much  more  common,  and  is  a  constant  aceoni- 
paniment  of  tuberculous  caries  of  the  spine.  The  internal  surface  of  (lie  dura 
may  be  smooth,  while  the  external  is  rough  and  covered  with  caseous  nias.sL's. 
The  entire  dura  may  be  surrounded,  or  the  process  may  be  confined  to  the 
ventral  surface. 

Pachymeningitis  Interna  — This  occurs  in  three  forms:  (I)  Pseudo-mem- 
branous, (2)  purulent,  and  (3)  hsemorrhagic.  The  first  two  are  unimportant. 
Pseudo-membranous  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  dura  is  not 
usually  recognized,  but  a  most  characteristic  example  of  it  came  under  my 
observation  as  a  secondary  process  in  pneumonia.  Purulent  paehymeningitiB 
may  follow  an  injury,  but  is  more  commonly  the  result  of  extension  from 
inflammation  of  the  pia.  It  is  remarkable  bow  rarely  pus  is  found  between 
the  dura  and  arachnoid  membranes. 

HEMORRHAGIC  PACHYMENINGITIS 

(Ilmnatoma  of  the  Dura  Mater) 

Cerebral  Form. — This  remarkable  condition,  first  described  by  Virchow, 
is  very  rare  in  general  medical  practice.  During  ten  years  no  instance  of  it 
came  under  my  observation  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  post-mortem  room  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  which  received 
material  from  a  large  almshouse  and  asylum,  the  cascB  were  not  uncommon, 
and  within  three  months  F  saw  four  characteristic  examples,  throe  of  which 
came  from  the  medical  wards.  The  frequency  of  the  condition  in  asylum  work 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  1,185  post  morteins  at  the  Government 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Washington,  to  June  30.  1837.  there  were  197  cases 
with  "a  true  nco-membrane  of  internal  pachymeningitis"  (Blackburn).  Of 
these  cases,  45  were  chronic  dementia,  37  were  general  paresis,  30  senile  de- 
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meutia,  28  chronic  mania,  28  chronic  melancholia,  22  chronic  epileptic  insan- 
ity, 6  acute  mania,  and  1  case  imbecility.  Forty-two  of  the  cases  were  in 
peisona  over  seventy  years  of  age. 

It  has  also  been  found  in  profound  aniemia  and  other  dlRcas^^  of  the  blood 
and  of  tiie  blood  vessels,  and  ia  said  to  have  followed  certain  of  the  acute 
fevers.  Ilerter  called  attention  to  the  not  infrequent  occurrence  of  the  lesion 
in  badly  nourished  cachectic  children. 

The  morbid  anatomy  is  interesting.  Virchow's  view  that  the  delicate  vas- 
cular membrane  precedes  the  hfemorrhage  is  undoubtedly  correct.  Practically 
we  see  one  of  three  conditions  in  these  eases:  (a)  subdural  vascular  mem- 
branes, often  of  extreme  delicacy;  (6)  simple  subdural  heemorrhage;  (c)  a 
combination  of  the  two,  vascular  membrane  and  blood  clot.  Certainly  the 
vascular  membrane  may  exist  without  a  trace  of  hiemorrhage — simply  a 
fibrous  sheet  of  varying  thickness,  permeated  with  large  vessels,  which  may 
form  beautiful  arborescent  tufts.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  instances  in 
which  the  subdural  hemorrhage  is  found  alone,  but  it  is  possible  tliat  in 
some  of  these  at  least  the  hspmorrhage  may  have  destroyed  all  trace  of  the 
vascular  membrane.  In  some  cases  a  series  of  laminated  clots  are  found, 
forming  a  layer  from  3  to  5  mm.  in  thickness.  Cysts  may  occur  within  this 
membrane.  The  source  of  the  hsem'orrhage  is  probably  the  dural  vessels. 
Huguenin  and  others  hold  that  the  bleeding  comes  from  the  vessels  of  the 
pia  mater,  but  certainly  in  the  early  stage  of  the  condition  there  is  no  evidence 
of  this;  on  the  other  hand,  the  highly  vascular  subdural  membrane  may  be 
seen  covered  with  the  thinnest  possible  sh«>ting  of  clot,  which  has  evidently 
come  from  the  dura.  The  subdural  htrniorrhage  is  usually  associated '  with 
atrophy  of  the  convolutions,  and  it  is  held  that  this  is  one  reason  why  it  is  so 
common  in  the  insane,  especially  in  dementia  paralytica  and  dementia  senilis. 
We  meet  with  the  condition  also  in  phtbiiiis  and  various  cachectic  conditions 
in  which  the  cerebral  wasting  is  as  common  and  almost  as  marked  as  in  cases 
of  insanity.  Kiinig  found  in  135  cases  of  hsemorrhagic  pachy meningitis  from 
the  Berlin  Pathological  Institute  that  23  per  cent,  accompanied  phthisis. 
Atrophy,  however,  may  not  be  the  only  factor. 

The  symptoms  are  indefinite,  or  there  may  be  none  at  all,  especially  when 
the  hjemorrbages  are  small  or  have  occurred  very  gradually,  and  the  diagnosis 
can  not  be  made  with  certainty.  Headache  has  been  a  prominent  symptom 
in  some  cases,  and  when  the  condition  exists  on  one  side  there  may  be  hemi- 
plegia. The  most  helpful  symptoms  for  diagnosis,  indicating  that  the  haemor- 
rhage in  an  apoplectic  attack  is  meningeal,  are  (1)  those  referable  to  increased 
intracranial  prcHnure  (slowing  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  vomiting,  coma. 
contracted  pupils,  reacting  to  light  slowly  or  not  at  all)  and  (2)  paresis  and 
paralysis,  gradually  increasing  in  extent,  accompanied  by  symptoms  which 
point  to  a  corlical  origin.  Extensive  bilateral  disease  may,  however,  exist 
without  any  symptoms  whatever. 

Spinal  Form.— The  spinal  pachymminmUs  interna,  described  by  Char- 
cot and  Joffroy,  involves  chiefly  the  cervical  region  (P.  cervicalis  hyper' 
irophica).  The  space  belwecn  the  cord  and  the  dura  is  occupied  by  a  firm, 
concentrically  arranged,  fibrinous  growth,  which  is  seen  to  have  developed 
within,  not  outside  of,  the  dura  mater.  It  ia  a  condition  anatomically 
identical  with  the  hwmorrliagic  pncbyM-.eningitia  interna  of  the  brain.     The 
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cord  IB  uFuall^  compressed ;  the  central  canal  may  bo  dilated — hydromyelus — 
and  there  are  secondary  degeneratione.  The  nerve  roots  are  involved  in  the 
f^rowth  and  are  damaged  and  compressed.  The  extent  is  variable.  It  may  \>c 
limited  to  one  segment,  but  more  commonly  involves  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  cervical  enlargement.  The  disease  is  chronic,  and  in  Bome  cases  presents 
a  characteristic  group  of  symptomB.  There  are  intense  neuralgic  pains  in  the 
course  of  the  nerves  whose  roots  are  involved.  They  are  chiefly  in  the  arms 
and  in  the  cervical  region,  and  vary  greatly  in  intensity.  There  may  be  hyper- 
esthesia with  numbness  and  tingling;  atrophic  changes  may  develop,  and  there 
may  be  areas  of  anffisthesia.  Gradually  motor  disturbances  appear;  the  arms 
become  weak  and  the  muscles  atrophied,  particularly  in  certain  groups,  as  the 
flexors  of  the  hand.  The  extensors,  on  the  other  hand,  remain  intact,  so  that 
the  condition  of  claw-hand  is  gradually  produced.  The  grade  of  the  atrophy 
depends  much  upon  the  extent  of  involvement  of  the  cervical  nerve  roots,  and 
in  many  cases  the  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulders  and  arms  becomes 
extreme.  The  condition  is  one  of  cervical  paraplegia,  with  contractures, 
flexion  of  the  wrist,  and  typical  mam  en  griff e.  Usually  before  the  arms  are 
greatly  atrophied  there  are  the  symptoms  of  what  the  French  writers  tt-rm 
the  second  stage — namely,  involvement  of  the  lower  extremities  and  the  grad- 
ual production  of  a  spastic  paraplegia,  which  may  develop  several  months  after 
the  onset  of  the  disease,  and  is  due  to  secondary  changes  in  the  cord. 

The  disease  runs  a  chronic  course,  lasting,  perhaps,  two  or  more  years. 
In  a  few  instanccB,  in  which  symptoms  pointed  definitely  to  this  condition, 
recovery  has  taken  place.  The  disease  is  to  be  distinguished  from  amyotrojihic 
lateral  sclerosis,  syringomyelia,  and  tumors.  From  the  first  it  is  separated  hy 
the  marked  severity  of  the  initial  pains  in  the  neck  and  arms;  from  the  second 
by  the  absence  of  the  sensory  changes  characteristic  of  syringomyelia.  From 
certain  tumors  it  is  very  diflicult  to  distinguish;  in  fact,  the  fibrinous  layers 
form  a  tumor  around  the  cord. 

The  condition  known  as  Tiamaloma  of  the  dura  mater  may  occur  at  any 
part  of  the  cord,  or,  in  its  slow,  progressive  form — pachymeningitis  liirm- 
orrhagica  interna — may  he  limited  to  the  cervical  region  and  produce  the 
symptoms  just  mentioned.  It  is  sometimes  extensive,  and  may  coexist  with 
a  similar  condition  of  the  cerebral  dura.  Cysts  may  occur  filled  with  hiem- 
orrhagic  contents. 

DISEASES    OF  THE  PIA   MATEK 

(Acute  Cerebrospinal  Leptomeningitis) 

Etiology. — Under  ccrebro-spinal  fever  and  tulMTculosis  the  two  most  im- 
portant forma  of  meningitis  have  been  described.  Other  conditions  with  which 
meningitis  is  associated  are:  (1)  The  acute  fevers,  more  particularly  pneu- 
monia, erysipelas,  and  septicsmia;  less  frequently  small-pox,  typhoid  fever, 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  influenza,  etc.  (2)  Injury  or  disease  of  the  hones  of  the 
skull.  In  this  group  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  is  necrosis  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  in  chronic  otitis,  (3)  Extension  from  disease  of 
the  nose.  Meningitis  has  followed  perforation  of  the  skull  in  sounding  the 
frontal  sinuses,  suppurative  disease  of  these  sinuses,  and  necroses  of  the  cribri- 
form plate.    As  mentioned  under  cerebro-spinal  fever,  the  infection  is  thought 
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to  be  possible  through  the  nose.   {■!)  As  a  terminal  infecUon  in  chronic  nephri- 
tis, arterio-t;cleroBis,  licart  disease,  gout,  and  the  wasting  diseasea  of  children. 
The  following  etiological  table  of  the  chief  acute  forma  of  meningitis  may 
be  useful  to  the  student : 


1.  Tuberculous Bacillus  tuberculoois. 

(a)  Secondary  to  pneumonia,  en-l 
docarditis,  etc.  I 

(6)  Secondly  to  diaeaae  or  injury  f 
of  cranium  or  its  foaae. 

(a)  Following  local  diaeaae  of  cr 
nium  or  a  local  infection  elacwher. 

(b)  Terminal  infection  in  varioui  j 
chronic  maladies.  I 

In  typhoid  fever,  influenwi,  diph- 1      Typhoid  bacillus,  influ- 


4.  Miscella- 
infec  lions. 


theria,  KDnoiTh<Ea,  anthrax,  actmo-  V  cnia  oacillua,  diphtiieria 
mycoais,  and  other  acute  diseascti.     J  bacillus,  gonococcus,  etc. 


ICorbid  Anatomy. — The  basal  or  cortical  meninges  may  be  chiefly  attacked. 
The  degree  of  involvement  of  the  spinal  meninges  varies.  In  the  form  asso- 
ciated with  pneumonia  and  ulcerative  endocarditis  the  discaae  is  bilateral  and 
usually  limited  to  the  cortex.  In  extension  from  disease  of  the  ear  it  is  often 
unilateral  and  may  be  accompanied  with  abscess  or  with  thrombosis  of  the 
sinuses.  In  the  non-tuberculous  form  in  children,  in  the  meningitis  of  chronic 
Bright's  disease,  and  in  cachectic  conditions  the  base  is  usually  involved.  In 
till'  eases  secondary  to  pneumonia  the  effusion  beneath  the  arachnoid  may  bo 
very  thick  and  purulent,  completely  hiding  the  convolutions.  The  ventricles 
also  may  he  involved,  though  in  these  simple  forms  they  rarely  present  the 
distention  and  softening  which  are  so  frcfjuent  in  the  tuberculous  meningitis. 
For  a  more  detailed  description  the  student  is  referred  to  the  sections  on 
cercbro-s])inal  fever  and  tuberculous  meningitis. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  features  of  meningitis  have  already  been  de- 
scribed at  length  in  the  diseases  just  referred  to,  and  I  shall  here  give  a  gen- 
eral summary.  Cortical  meningitis  is  not  to  be  recognized  by  any  symptoms  or 
Bi't  of  symptoms  from  a  condition  which  may  l>e  produced  by  the  poison  of 
many  of  the  s])ecific  fevers.  In  the  cases  of  so-called  cerebral  pneumonia,  un- 
less the  base  is  involved  and  the  nerves  affected,  the  disease  is  unrecognizable, 
since  identical  symptoms  may  be  produced  by  intense  engorgement  of  the 
meninges.  In  typhoid  fever,  in  which  meningitis  is  very  rare,  the  twitchings, 
spasms,  and  retractions  of  the  neck  are  almost  invariably  associated  with 
eerebro-spinal  congestion,  not  with  meningitis.  Actual  meningitis  does,  how- 
ever, occur  in  typhoid  fever,  and  typhoid  bacilli  may  he  present  in  the  exuda!c. 

A  knowledge  of  the  etiology  gives  a  very  important  clew.  Thus,  in  middle- 
car  dinease  the  development  of  high  fever,  delirium,  vomiting,  convulsions,  and 
retraction  of  the  head  and  neck  would  be  extremely  suggestive  of  meningitis 
or  abscess.  Headache,  which  may  be  severe  and  continuous,  is  the  most  com- 
mon symptom.  While  the  patient  remains  coniicious  this  is  usually  the  chief 
complaint,  and  even  when  semicomatose  he  may  continue  to  groan  and  to 
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place  his  hand  on  his  head.  In  Hie  fevers,  particularly  in  jmcunioiiia,  ihcre 
may  be  no  complaint  of  headache.  Delirium  ie  frequently  early,  and  is  niogt 
marked  when  the  fever  is  high.  Convuleione  are  less  common  in  sim])le  tlian 
in  tuberculous  meningitis.  They  were  not  present  in  a  single  instance  in  the 
cases  which  I  have  seen  in  pneumonia,  ulcerative  endoearditie,  or  septicicniia. 
In  the  simple  meningitis  of  children  they  may  occur.  Epileptiform  attack;> 
which  come  and  go  are  highly  characleristic  of  direct. irritation  of  the  cortex. 
Rigidity  and  spasm  or  twitchings  of  the  muscles  are  more  eoniuion.  Stiftness 
and  retraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  arc  important  symptoms;  but  they 
aie  by  no  means  constant,  and  are  most  freijuent  when  the  inflammation  h 
extensive  on  the  meninges  of  the  cervical  cord.  There  may  be  trismus,  gritting 
of  the  teeth,  or  spastic  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  Vomiting  is 
a  common  symptom  in  the  early  stages,  particularly  in  basilar  meningitis. 
Constipation  is  usually  present.  In  the  late  stages  the  urine  and  fieces  may  be 
passed  involuntarily.  Optic  neuritis  is  rare  in  the  meningitis  of  the  cortex, 
but  is  not  uncommon  when  the  base  is  involved.  I-eulie  lays  stress  on  the 
hypersesthesia  of  the  skin  and  muscles,  cppecially  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
and  calves. 

Important  symptoms  are  due  to  lesions  of  the  nerves  at  the  base.  Stra- 
liismuB  or  ptosis  may  occur.  The  facial  nerve  may  be  involved,  producing 
slight  paralysis,  or  there  may  be  damage  to  the  fifth  nerve,  jirodncing  an- 
a-sthesia  and,  if  the  Gasscrian  ganglion  is  affected,  trophic  changes  in  the 
cornea.  The  pupils  are  at  first  contracted,  subsequently  dilated,  and  pcrha|iE 
unequal.  The  reflexes  in  the  extremities  are  often  accentuated  at  the  Iwgin- 
ning  of  the  disease ;  later  they  are  diminished  or  entirely  abolished.  Herpes 
is  common,  particularly  in  the  epidemic  form. 

Fever  is  present,  moderate  in  grade,  rarely  rising  above  103°.  In  the 
non-tuberculous  leptomeningitis  of  debilitated  children  and  in  Briglit's  dis- 
ease there  may  be  little  or  no  fever.  The  pulse  may  be  increased  in  frequency 
at  first,  though  thia  is  unusual.  One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  disease 
is  the  slowness  of  the  pulse  in  relation  to  the  temperature,  even  in  the  early 
stages.  Subsequently  it  may  be  irregular  and  still  slower.  The  very  rapid 
emaciation  which  often  occurs  is  doubtless  to  be  referred  to  a  disturbance  of 
the  cerebral  influence  upon  metabolism.  Kcrnig's  sign  has  lieen  descrilnd 
under  cerebro-spinal  fever.  There  may  be  a  concomitant  refle.x  of  one  leg 
when  passive  flexion  is  made  of  the  other  (BrudKinksi's  sign) ;  and  when  the 
neek  is  bent  forward  there  is  flexion  of  the  legs  both  at  the  knecH  and  hiim 
Lumbar  puncture  is  e.xeeedingly  valuable  for  diagnosis.  It  may  be  that  a 
turbid  fluid  indicates  an  acute  n  on -tuberculous  meningitis.  At  first  the  fluiil 
may  be  only  opalescent.  A  close  relationship  exists  between  the  severity  of 
the  symptoms,  the  height  of  the  pyrexia,  and  the  degree  of  turbidity  (Connal). 
As  a  rule  a  preponderance  of  polynuclcar  leucocytes  is  present  with  the  men- 
ingococcus or  the  pyogenic  organisms;  a  mononuclear  exudate  ia  charactcrii-tie 
of  tuberculosis.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  tulierculous  meningitis  llio 
fluid  is  usually  clear;  in  only  one  of  69  cases  was  it  opalescent  (Connal). 

Tiefttmeat. — There  are  no  remedies  which  in  any  way  control  the  course 
of  acute  meningitis.  An  ice-bag  should  be  applied  to  the  head  and,  if  the 
subject  is  young  and  full  blooded,  general  or  local  depletion  may  be  practised. 
Absolute  rest  and   quiet  should  be  enjoined.     When  disease  of  the  ear  is 
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present,  a  Burgeon  should  be  early  called  in  consultation,  and  if  there  are 
Bvniptoins  of  nieningo-enoephalitis  which  can  in  any  way  be  localized  trephin- 
ing should  be  practiaed.  An  occasional  saline  purge  will  do  more  to  relieve 
thf  congestion  than  blisters  and  local  depletion.  The  warm  baths,  as  recom- 
mended by  Aufrecht  and  described  under  cerebro-apinal  fever,  should  be  given 
every  three  hours.  It  is  possible  that  recovery  may  follow  in  the  primary 
pneumococcus  form  (Netter).  If  counter-irritation  ia  deemed  essential,  the 
thormo-caufery  may  be  lightly  applied  to  the  hack  of  the  neck.  Large  doses 
of  the  perehloride  of  iron,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  mercury  are  recommended 
by  some  authors.  Hex  a  methyl  en  a  mine  in  doses  of  60  grains  (4  gm.)  daily 
may  be  tried,  as  Crowe  has  shown  that  it  is  excreted  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
and  controls  the  growth  of  organisms  in  the  meninges. 

The  application  of  an  iee-cap,  attention  to  the  bowels  and  stomach,  and 
keeping  the  fever  within  moderate  limits  by  sponging  are  the  necessary  meas- 
ures in  a  disease  recognized  as  almost  invariably  fatal,  in  which  also  the  cases 
of  recovery  are  extremely  doubtful.  Lumbar  puncture  may  be  used  as  a 
theraiwutic  measure. 

The  poiterioT  basic  mening^itu  of  Gee,  Tjces,  and  Bartow  is  the  sporadic 
form  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  and  has  been  already  described. 

Henli^^ain. — Sometimes  s]ioken  of  as  the  syndrome  of  Dupre,  this  is  a 
condition  in  which  there  are  symptoms  of  meningitis,  but  post  mortem  the 
characteristic  pathological  changes  are  not  present.  It  ia  practically  the  con- 
dition described  formerly  as  meningeal  irritation,  and  is  seen  most  frequently 
in  the  acute  fevers  of  children,  particularly  in  pneumonia  and  typhoid  fever, 
sometimes  in  alcoholism  and  in  middle-ear  disease. 

Chronic  Leptomeningitis. — This  is  rarely  seen  apart  from  syphilis  or  tuber- 
culosis, in  which  the  meningitis  is  associated  with  the  growth  of  the  granu- 
[oniata  in  the  meninges  and  aliout  the  veK^ele.  The  syiuptoms  in  such  cases 
are  extremely  variable,  dejK'nding  entirely  upon  the  situation  of  the  growth. 
The  epidemic  meningitis  may  run  a  very  chronic  course,  but  of  alt  forms  the 
jiosterior  liasie  may  be  the  most  protracted,  as  cases  have  been  described  with 
a  duration  of  a  year  or  more.  Quincke's  meningitis  serosa  is  considered  with 
hydrocephalus. 

n.    SCLEROSES   OF   THE  BBAIN 

Oeneral  Semarlu. — The  supporting  tissue  of  the  central  nervous  system 
is  the  neuroglia,  derived  from  the  ectoderm,  with  distinct  morphological  and 
chemical  characters.  The  meninges  are  composed  of  true  connective  tissue 
derived  from  the  mesoderm,  a  little  of  which  enters  the  brain  and  cord  with 
the  blood-veypels.  The  neuroglia  playa  the  chief  part  in  pathological  processes 
within  the  central  nervous  system,  but  changes  in  the  connective  tissue  ele- 
ments may  also  be  imptirtant.  A  convenient  division  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
Bclerofics  is  into  degenerative,  inflammatory,  and  developmental  forms. 

The  degenerative  srleroaes  comprise  the  largest  and  most  important  sub- 
division, in  which  provisionally  the  following  groups  may  be  made:  (a)  The 
common  secondary  degeneration  which  follows  when  nerve  fibres  are  cut  off 
from  their  trophic  centres;  (h)  toxic  forms,  among  which  may  be  placed  the 
scleroses  from  lead  and  ergot,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  scleroses  of  the 
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dorsal  colunms,  due  in  eucli  a  large  proportion  of  casce  to  the  virus  of  syphilis; 
(c)  the  scleroBJB  associated  with  change  in  the  smaller  arteries  and  capillaries, 
which  is  met  with  as  a  senile  process  in  the  convolutions. 

The  inflammatory  scleroses  embrace  a  less  important  and  less  extensive 
group,  comprising  secondarj-  forms  which  follow  irritative  inflammation 
about  tumors,  foreign  bodies,  hiemorrhages,  and  abscess.  Possibly  a  similar 
change  may  follow  the  primary,  acute  encephalitis,  which  Strumpell  holds  is 
the  initial  lesion  in  the  cortical  sclerosis  which  is  so  commonly  found  post 
mortem  in  infantile  hemiplegia. 

The  developmental  scleroses  are  believed  to  be  of  a  purely  neurogliar  char- 
acter, and  embrace  the  new  growth  abont  the  central  canal  in  syringomyelia 
and,  according  to  recent  French  writers,  the  sclerosis  of  the  dorsal  columns 
in  Friedreich's  ataxia. 

Anatomically  we  meet  with  the  following  varieties: 

Miliary  aclerogis  is  a  term  which  has  been  applied  to  several  different 
conditions.  Gowers  mentions  a  case  in  which  there  were  grayish  red  spots  at 
the  jonction  of  the  white  and  gray  matters,  and  in  which  the  neuroglia  was 
increased.  There  is  also  a  coudition  in  which,  on  the  surface  of  the  convolu- 
tions, there  are  sniall  nodular  projections,  varying  from  a  half  to  five  or  more 
millimetres  in  diameter. 

Diffuse  icleraaia,  which  may  involve  an  entire  hemisphere,  or  a  single 
lobe,  in  which  case  the  term  sclerose  lobaire  has  been  applied  to  it  by  the 
French.  It  is  not  an  important  condition  in  general  medical  practice,  but 
occurs  most  frequently  in  idiots  and  imbeciles.  In  extensive  cortical  sclerojiis 
of  one  hemisphere  the  ventricle  is  usually  dilated.  The  symptoms  of  ttiis 
condition  depend  upon  the  region  affected.  There  may  be  a  eonsi  derail  In 
extent  of  sclerosis  without  ayinptoms  or  without  much  mental  impairtucnt. 
In  a  majority  of  cases  there  is  hemiplegia  or  diplegia  with  imbecility  or 
idiocy. 

TaberoDS  Scleroni.  — In  this  remarkable  form,  which  is  also  known  as 
hypertrophic  scletosis,  there  are  on  the  convolutions  areas,  projecting  beyond 
the  surface,  of  an  opaque  white  color  and  exceedingly  firm.  The  sclerosis 
may  not  disturb  the  symmetry  of  the  convolution,  but  simply  cause  a  great 
enlargement,  increase  in  the  density,  and  a  change  in  the  color. 

These  three  forms  are  not  of  much  practical  interest  except  in  asylum  and 
institution  work.  The  fourth  variety  forms  a  well  characterized  disease  of  con- 
siderable importance,  namely,  multiple  sclerosis. 

Hnltiple  (Insnlar:  Disseminated)  Sclerosis  (Sclerose  en  plagues.)— 
Definition. — A  chronic  affection  of  the  brain  and  cord,  characterized  by 
localized  areas  in  which  the  nerve  elements  are  more  or  less  replaced  by 
neuroglia.    This  may  occur  in  the  brain  or  cord  alone,  more  commonly  in  both. 

Etiology. — The  cause  is  unknown.  Kahler,  Marie,  and  others  assign  great 
importance  to  the  infectious  diseases,  particularly  scarlet  fever.  Injury  has 
occasionally  preceded  the  onset.  It  is  most  common  in  young  persons  and  in 
females.    Several  members  in  a  ifomily  may  be  attacked. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — ^The  sclerotic  areas  are  widely  distributed  through 
the  brain  and  cord,  and  cases  limited  to  cither  part  alone  are  almost  un- 
known. The  grayish  red  areas  are  scattered  indifferently  through  the  white 
and  gray  matter  (E.  W.  Taylor).     The  patches  are  most  abundant  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  the  ventricleB,  and  in  the  pons,  cerebellum,  basal  ganglia, 
and  the  medulla.  The  cord  may  be  only  slightly  involved  or  there  may  be 
\ery  many  areas  throughout  its  length.  The  cervical  region  is  apt  to  be 
most  affected.  The  nerve  roots  and  the  branches  of  the  cauda  equina  are 
often  attacked.  Histologically  in  the  scleroHed  patches  there  is  a  degeneration 
of  the  medullary  aheatha,  with  the  persistence  for  some  time  of  the  axis- 
cylinders.  These  naked  axis-cylinders  are  thought  by  some  to  be  new  formed 
nerve  fibres.  Accompanying  this  there  is  marked  proliferation  of  the  neu- 
roglia, the  fibres  of  which  are  denser  and  firmer.  Secondary  degeneration, 
although  relatively  slight,  does  occur. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  slow  and  the  disease  is  chronic.  Feebleness  of 
the  legs  with  irregular  pains  and  stiffness  are  among  the  early  symptoms. 
Indeed,  the  clinical  picture  may  be  that  of  spastic  paraplegia  with  great 
increase  in  the  reflexes.    The  following  are  the  most  important  features: 

(fl)  Volitional  Tremor  or  So-called  Intention  Tremor. — There  is  no  paraly- 
sis of  the  arras,  but  on  attempting  to  pick  up  an  object  there  is  tremliUng 
or  rapid  oscillation.  A  patient  may  be  unable  to  lift  even  a  glass  of  water 
to  the  mouth.  The  tremor  may  he  marked  in  the  legs,  and  in  the  head, 
which  shakes  as  he  walks.  When  the  patient  is  recumbent  the  muscles 
may  be  perfectly  quiet.  On  attempting  to  raise  the  head  from  the  pillow, 
trembling  at  once  comes  on.  (6)  Scanning  Speech. — The  words  are  pro- 
nounced slowly  and  separately,  or  the  individual  syllables  may  be  accentu- 
ated. This  staccato  or  syllabic  utterance  is  a  common  feature,  (c)  Nys- 
tagmus, a  rapid  oscillatory  movement  of  both  eyes,  is  more  common  in  piultiple 
sclpFOBJs  than  any  other  affection  of  the  nervous  system. 

Sensation  is  unaffected  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  Optic  atrophy  may 
occur  early,  but  "is  usually  partial,  rarely  leading  to  complete  blindness.  The 
sphincters,  as  a  rule,  arc  unaH'ectcd  until  the  last  stages.  Mental  debility  is 
not  uncommon.  Remarkahle  remissions  occur  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  in 
which  for  a  time  all  the  symptoms  may  improve.  Vertigo  is  common,  and 
there  may  be  sudden  apo])lcctiform  attacks,  such  as  occur  in  general  paresis. 
The  presence  of  the  extensor  plantar  reflex  (Babinski  sign)  and  the  absence  of 
the  abdominal  reflexes  are  common. 

The  syni}>toms,  on  the  whole,  are  extraordinarily  variable,  corresponding 
to  the  very  irregular  distribution  of  the  nodules. 

DiAONOSis. — The  diagnosis  in  well  marked  cases  is  easy.  Volitional  tremor, 
scanning  speech,  and  nystagmus  form  a  characteristic  symptom-group.  With 
this  there  is  usually  more  or  less  spastic  weakness  of  the  legs.  Paralysis  agitans, 
certain  cases  of  gi'neral  giaresie,  and  occasionally  hysteria  may  simulate  the 
disease  very  closely.  If  the  case  is  not  seen  until  near  the  end  the  diagnosis 
may  be  impossible.  Buzzard  holds  that  of  all  organic  diseases  of  the  nervous 
system  disseminated  sclerosis  in  its  early  stages  ia  that  which  is  most  com- 
monly taken  for  hyuteria.  The  points  to  be  relied  upon  in  the  differentiation 
are,  in  order  of  im|>ortance,  optic  atrophy,  the  nystagmus,  the  bladder  disturb- 
ances, when  present,  and  the  volitional  tremor.  The  tremor  in  hysteria  ie  not 
volitional.    T'nilateral  eases  are  recorded. 

I'seudosclervsiit—the  Westphall-Striimpell  disease — is  a  rare  condition 
simulating  multiple  sclerosis  and  not  often  distinguished  from  it  during  life. 
Mental  changes  are  more  pronounced,  the  tremor  is  more  exaegemted.  the 
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nystagmus  not  always  present,  and  the  gait  more  ataxic.  It  sets  in  imiTit, 
flometimes  in  the  first  decade,  and  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  no  lesions  liavc 
been  found  post  mortem. 

The  pROQNOsis  is  unfavorable.  Ultimately,  the  patient,  if  not  parrii-d  off 
by  some  intercurrent  affection,  becomes  bedridden. 

Treatment. — No  known  treatment  has  any  influence  on  the  progress  of 
sclerosis  of  the  brain.  Neither  the  iodides  nor  mercury  have  the  slighto^t 
effect,  but  a  prolonged  course  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  arsenic  may  be  tried.  The 
X-rays  have  been  used  with  success  (Baymond). 


D.     DIFFUSE  AND   FOCAL   DISEASES  OF  THE   SPINAL 
CORD 

Z.    TOPICAL  DIAGNOSIS 

From  the  symptoms  presented  by  a  spinal  cord  lesion  it  is  possible  to 
determine  more  or  less  accurately  not  only  the  segmental  level  but  also  the 
transverse  extent  of  tlie  segmental  involvement.  The  effects  of  an  injury  or 
of  disease  may  be  circumscribed  and  involve  the  gray  matter  of  the  segment  or 
the  tracts  running  through  it;  it  may  be  more  e.xtensive  and  involve  the  cord 
in  a  given  level  in  its  entire  transverse  extent;  finally,  there  are  cases  in  which 
only  one  lateral  half  of  the  cord  is  implicated.  It  is  well  for  the  student  to 
have  a  definite  routine  to  follow  in  making  his  examinations,  for  each  factor 
may  be  helpful  in  determining  the  site  and  character  of  the  lesion.  Some  of 
the  more  important  points  to  ol)serve  are  the  following:  (1)  'stibjrctire  sensa- 
tions, particularly  the  character  and  seat  of  pain,  if  any  Ite  present,  such  as  the 
radiating  pains  of  dorsal  root  compression;  (3)  the  patient's  nllifviU.  as  the 
position  of  the  arms  in  cervical  lesions,  the  character  of  the  respiration,  whether 
diaphragmatic,  etc.;  (3)  motor  symploma,  the  groups  of  paralyzed  muscles 
and  their  electrical  reaction;  (4)  the  sensory  symptoms,  including  teats  for 
tactual,  thermic,  and  dolorous  impressions,  for  muscle  sense,  hone  eennation. 
etc. ;  (5)  the  condition  of  the  refiexes,  both  the  tendon  and  the  skin  reflexes  as 
well  as  those  for  the  pupil,  the  bladder  and  rectum,  etc. ;  (G)  the  surface  tt'in- 
perature  and  condition  of  moisture  or  dryness  of  the  skin,  which  gives  an  indi- 
cation of  vaso-motor  paralysis.  The  table  on  pages  898-900  and  the  figures  on 
pages  90G  and  907  will  l>e  useful  while  making  an  examination. 

Fooal  Lesions. — We  have  seen  that  a  lesion  involving  a  definite  part  of  the 
gray  matter  of  the  apina!  cord,  owing  to  destruction  of  the  cell  bodies  of  the 
lower  motor  neurones  and  consequent  degeneration  of  their  axis-cylinder  proc- 
esses, is  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  power  to  perform  certain  definite  movements. 
Thus  a  disease,  such  as  anterior  poliomyelitis,  may  give  as  its  only  symptom  a 
characteristic  flaccid  paralysis,  and  the  seat  of  the  lesion  is  revealed  by  the 
muscles  involved.  If  from  injury  or  disease  a  lesion  involves  more  than  the 
gray  matter  and,  for  example,  if  the  neighboring  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tract 
be  affected  there  may  be  in  addition  a  spastic  paralysis  of  the  muscles  whose 
centres  lie  in  the  lower  levels  of  the  cord.  The  degree  of  such  a  paralysis  de- 
pends upon  the  intenaitj  of  the  lesion  of  the  pyramidal  tract  and  may  vary 
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from  a  eliglit  weakness  in  dorsal  flexion  of  the  ankle  to  an  alieolutc  paral^yFis  of 
all  tlie  nmneles  below  tj'e  Iceion.  Again,  if  the  afferent  tracts  of  the  cord  are 
affected  sensory  Bymj)tom8  may  be  added  to  the  motor  palsy.  There  may  he 
iliKturbantes  of  pain  and  temperatnre  sense  alone  or  touch  also  may  be  af- 
fcctcil.  This,  liowever,  is  more  rare  except  in  serious  lesions.  The  up]icr 
border  of  disturbed  sensation  often  indicates  most  clearly  the  level  of  the 
disease,  especially  when  this  is  in  the  thoracic  region  where  the  corresponding 
level  of  motor  paralysis  is  not  easily  demonstrated.  It  is  unusual  for  cutaneous 
jMiii'sthesia  in  organic  lesions  of  the  cord  to  extend  above  the  level  of  the  second 
rih  and  the  tip  of  the  shoulder,  for  this  represents  the  lower  border  of  the  skin- 
field  of  the  fourth  cervical  (see  sensory  charts),  and  as  the  chief  centre  for  the 
diaphragm  lies  in  this  eegmeut,  a  lesion  at  this  level  sufficiently  serious  to 
cause  sensory  disturbances  would  probably  occasion  motor  paralyses  as  well 
and  would  entirely  shut  off  the  movements  necessary  for  respiration.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  demonstrable  upper  border  of  the  anaesthetic  field  may 
not  quite  reach  that  which  represents  the  level  of  the  lesion.  This  is  due  to 
the  functional  overlapping  of  the  segmental  skin-fields  (Sherrington)  and 
ap]>lies  more  to  touch  than  to  pain  and  temperature.  There  is  often  a  narrow 
zone  of  hy|)era;stlieBia  above  the  ansesthetic  region. 

Complete  Transverw  Ziesiona. — Wlien  the  transverse  lesion  is  total  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  cord  is  cut  off  entirely  from  above,  there  is  complete  sensory 
and  motor  paralysis  to  the  segmental  level  of  the  injury,  and  the  tendon  rc- 
fieses,  whose  centres  lie  below,  are  lost  instead  of  being  exaggerated,  as  they 
are  apt  to  be  in  case  the  lesion  is  a  focal  one.  The  symptomatology  of  total 
transverse  lesions  in  man  has  thus  been  given  by  Collier,  (1)  Total  flaccid 
paralysis  of  muscles  below  the  level  of  the  lesion.  (Spastic  paralysis  indicates 
that  the  lesion  ia  incomplete.)  (3)  Permanent  abolition  of  the  knee-jerk  and 
other  deep  reflexes  supplied  by  tie  lower  segments  of  the  cord.  (3)  A  rapid 
wasting  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  with  a  loss  of  the  faradic  eicitability,  (4) 
The  sphincters  lose  their  tone  and  there  is  dribblmg  of  urine.  (5)  There  is 
total  anfesthesia  to  the  level  of  the  lesion  (the  zone  of  hypersesthesia  is  rarer). 
(6)  The  only  sign  of  self-action  remaining  is  in  the  occasional  presence,  though 
in  reduced  degree,  of  certain  skin  reflexes  such  as  the  plantar  reflex  with  ita 
dorsal  flexor  response  in  the  great  toe. 

Unilateral  Lwiona.— The  motor  symptoms,  which  follow  lesions  limited 
to  one  lateral  half  of  the  cross  section  of  the  spinal  cord,  are  confined  to 
one  side  of  the  body ;  they  are  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion.  At  the  level 
of  the  lesion,  owing  to  destruction  of  cell  bodies  of  the  lower  system  of 
neurones,  there  will  be  found  flaccid  paralysis  and  atrophy  of  those  muscles 
whose  centres  of  innervation  happen  to  lie  at  this  level.  Owing  to  degeneration 
of  the  pyramidal  tract,  the  muscles  whose  centres  be  at  lower  levels  are  also 
paralyzed,  but  they  retain  their  normal  electrical  reactions,  become  spastic, 
and  do  not  atrophy  to  any  groat  degree. 

The  sensory  symptoms  are  peculiar.  On  the  side  of  the  lesion  corresponding 
to  the  segment  or  segments  of  the  cord  involved  there  is  a  zone  of  antesthesia 
to  all  forms  of  sensation.  Below  this  there  is  no  loss  in  the  perception  of  pain, 
temperature,  or  touch.  Indeed,  hypenesthesia  has  been  described.  Muscle  sense 
is  disturbed,  and  the  ability  to  appreciate  the  size,  consistency,  weight,  and 
ebape  of  an  object.    On  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion  and  nearly  up  to  its 
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level  there  is  complete  loss  of  perception  for  pain  and  temperature  and  there 
may  be  some  dulling  of  tactile  senec  &b  well. 

The  following  table,  slightly  modified  from  (inwcrii,  illutitratee  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  symptoms  in  a  complete  hemi-Iesion  of  the  cord : 

Cord 


Zone  of  cutaneous  hypernathe 
Zone  of  cut&neous  ameetheeia. 
Lower  aegroftot  type  of  paralysis 
with  atrophy. 


Upper  semneat  type  of  paralysiB. 
I^'pcnesUicwa  of  skin. 
Muscular  sense  and  allied  sensa 


Muscular  power  normal. 

Loss  of  sensibility  of  skin  to  pain 

and  temperature. 
Muscular  sense  normal. 
Keflex  actio))  nonnal. 
Temperature  same  as  that  above 


This  combination  of  symptoms  was  first  recognized  by  Brown-Seqward. 
after  whom  it  has  Ixren  named.  It  is  common  in  syphilitic  diseases  of  the 
cord,  tumors  and  slab-wounds,  and  is  not  infrequently  associated  with  syrin- 
gomyelia and  hieniorrhages  into  the  cord.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  canes, 
of  course,  that  the  lesion  is  absolutely  limited  to  the  hemi-section  of  the 
cord  and  the  symptoms  consequently  may  vary  somewhat  in  degree. 
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1.    CONOB8TION 

Apart  from  actual  myelitis,  we  rarely  see  post  mortem  evidences  of  con- 
gestion of  the  spinal  cord,  and,  when  we  do,  it  is  usually  limited  either  to  the 
gray  matter  or  to  a  definite  portion  of  the  organ.  The  white  matter  is  rarely 
found  congested,  even  when  inflamed.  The  gray  matter  often  has  a  reddish 
pink  tint,  but  rarely  a  deep  reddish  hue,  except  when  myelitis  is  present.  If 
we  know  little  anatomically  of  conditions  of  congestion  of  the  cord,  we  know 
less  clinically,  for  there  are  no  features  in  any  way  characteristic  of  it. 


So,  too,  with  this  state.  Tliere  may  be  extreme  grades  of  anemia  of 
the  cord  without  symptoms.  In  chlorosis,  for  example,  there  are  rarely 
symptoms  pointing  to  the  cord,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such 
sensations  as  heaviness  in  the  limbs  and  tingling  are  especially  associated  with 
aneemia. 

Profound  antemia  of  the  cord  follows  ligature  of  the  aorta.  In  experiments 
made  in  Welch's  laboratory  by  Herter  It  was  found  that  within  a  few 
moments  after  the  application  of  the  ligature  to  the  aorta  paraplegia  came 
on.     Paralysis  of  the  sphincters   occurred,  but  less  rapidly.     Observations 
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made  by  Halsted  on  occlusion  of  the  abdominal  aorta  in  dogs  have  shown 
that  paraplegia  occurs  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases,  many  of  which,  how- 
ever, may  recover  as  the  collateral  circulation  is  established.  In  the  fatal  cases 
Oilman  found  extensive  alterations  in  the  cell  bodies  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
cord  with  degenerations.  This  condition  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
occasional  rapid  development  of  a  paraplegia  after  profuse  hEeraorrhage,  usu- 
ally from  the  stomach  or  uterus.  It  may  come  on  at  once  or  at  the  end  of  a 
week  or  ten  days,  and  is  probably  due  to  an  anatomical  change  in  t)ie  nerve 
elements  similar  to  that  produced  in  Hertcr's  experiments.  The  degeneration 
of  the  dorsal  columns  of  the  cord  in  pernicious  aniemia  has  already  been 
described, 

3.     EMBOLISM   AND   THROMBOSIS 

Blocking  of  the  spinal  arteries  by  emboli  rarely  occurs.  It  may  be  pro- 
duced experimentally,  and  Money  found  that  it  was  associated  with  chor&i- 
form  movements.  Thrombosis  of  the  smaller  vessels  in  connection  with  endar- 
teritis [)lays  an  important  part  in  many  of  the  acute  and  chronic  changes 
in  the  cord. 

4.    ENDARTERITIS 

It  is  remarkable  how  frequently  in  jiersons  over  fifty  the  arteries  of  the 
spinal  cord  are  found  sclerotic.  The  following  forms  may  be  met  with : 
(1)  A  nodular  peri^artcritis  or  endarteritis  associated  with  syphilis  and 
sometimes  with  gummata  of  the  meninges;  (2)  an  arteritis  obliterans,  with 
great  thickening  of  the  intima  and  narrowing  of  the  lumen  of  the  vessels, 
involving  cliicfly  the  medium  and  larger-sized  arteries.  Miliary  aneurisms 
or  aneurisms  of  the  larger  vessels  are  rarely  found  in  the  spinal  cord. 

B.     H^MORRHAOR    INTO   THR   SPINAL    MEMBRANKS;    HA;MAT0RRH ACHES 

In  meningeal  apoplexy,  as  it  is  called,  the  blood  may  lie  between  the 
dura  mater  and  the  spinal  canal — extra-meningeal  hoemorrhage — or  within 
the  dura  mater — intra-meningeal  hjemorrhage. 

Eztra-menin^al  hsmorrhage  occurs  usually  as  a  result  of  traumatism. 
The  exudation  may  be  extensive  without  compression  of  the  cord.  The  blood 
comea  from  the  large  plexuses  of  veins  which  may  surround  the  dura.  The 
rupture  of  an  aneurism  into  the  spinal  canal  may  produce  extensive  and  rap- 
idly fatal  hiemorrhage. 

latra-meningeal  heemorrliBge  is  a  less  frequent  result  of  trauma,  but 
in  general  is  perhaps  ratlier  more  common.  It  is  rarely  extensive  from  causes 
acting  directly  on  the  spinal  meninges  themselves.  Scattered  hemorrhages 
are  not  infrequent  in  the  acute  infectious  fevers,  and  I  have  twice,  in 
malignant  small-pox,  seen  much  extravasation.  Bleeding  may  occur  also 
in  death  from  convulsive  disorders,  such  as  epilepsy,  tetanus,  and  etryehnia 
poisoning,  and  has  been  recorded  in  association  with  difficult  parturition. 
The  most  extensive  hiemorrhagos  occur  in  eases  in  which  the  blood  comes 
from  rupture  of  an  aneuriBm  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  either  of  the  basilar 
or  vertebral .  artery.  In  ventricular  apoplexy  the  blood  may  pass  from  the 
fourlli  ventricle  into  the  spinal  meninges.     In  cranial  fractures,  particularly 
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those  of  the  hase  of  the  skull,  the  resultant  hiemorrhage  almost  always  finds  its 
way  into  the  suharachnoid  space  about  the  cord  and  may  be  demonstrated 
by  the  withdrawal  of  bloody  fluid  by  a  lumbar  puncture.  The  procedure  ia  of 
considerable  diagnostic  value.  On  the  other  hand,  h«emorrhap;e  into  the  spinal 
meninges  may  poBsibly  ascend  into  the  brain. 

Symptoms. — The  symptomB  in  moderate  grades  may  l>e  slight  and  in- 
definite. In  the  non-traumatic  cases  the  htemorrhage  may  either  come  on 
suddenly  or  after  a  day  or  two  of  uneasy  sensations  along  the  spine.  As 
a  rule,  the  onset  is  abrupt,  with  sharp  pain  in  the  back  and  symptoms  of 
irritation  in  the  course  of  the  nerves.  There  may  be  muscular  spasms,  or 
paralysis  may  come  on  suddenly,  either  in  the  legs  alone  or  both  in  the 
legs  and  arms.  In  some  instances  the  paralysis  develops  more  slowly  and 
is  not  complete.  There  is  no  loss  of  consciousness,  and  there  are  do  si^s 
of  corehral  disturbance.  The  clinical  picture  naturally  varies  with  the  site 
of  the  haemorrhage.  If  in  the  lumbar  region,  the  legs  alone  are  involved, 
the  reflexcB  may  be  abolished,  and  the  action  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  is 
impaired.  If  in  the  thoracic  region,  there  is  more  or  less  complete  paraplegia. 
the  reflexes  are  usually  retained,  and  there  are  signs  of  disturbance  in  the 
thoracic  nerves,  Eiuch  as  girdle  sensations,  pains,  and  sometimes  eruption 
of  herpes.  In  the  rervical  region  the  arms  as  well  as  the  legs  may  be  involveil ; 
there  may  be  difficulty  in  breathing,  stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and 
occasionally  pupillary  symptoms. 

The  prognosis  depends  much  upon  the  cause  of  the  haemorrhage.  Re- 
covery may  take  place  in  the  traumatic  cases,  and  in  those  associated  with 
the  infectious  diseases. 

6.     HJEMOKRHAQE   INTO  THE   SPINAL   CORD;    HJEMATOMYELIA 

Afost  frequently  a  result  of  traumatism,  intraspinal  hsemorrhage  ia  natu- 
rally more  common  in  males,  and  during  the  active  period  of  life.  Cases  have 
been  known  to  follow  cold  or  exposure;  it  occurs  also  in  tetanus  and  otbor 
convulsive  diseases,  and  hemorrhage  may  be  associated  with  tumors,  with 
syringomyelia  or  myelitis,  A  direct  injury  to  the  spine,  however,  from 
blows  or  from  falls,  is  by  far  the  most  common  cause.  Thorburn  was  among 
the  first  to  point  out  that  acute  flexure  of  the  neck,  often  without  attendant 
fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  vertebra,  was  a  form  of  accident  that  moct 
commonly  preceded  these  hsmorrhages.  The  level  of  the  lesion,  for  this 
reason,  is  most  frequently  in  the  lower  cervical  region. 

Anatomical  Condition. — The  extent  of  the  htemorrhagc  may  vary  from 
a  small  focal  extravasation  to  one  which  finds  its  way  in  columnar  fashion 
a  considerable  distance  np  and  down  the  cord.  The  bleeding  primarily 
takes  place  into  the  gray  matter,  and  this  as  a  rule  suffers  most,  but  the 
surrounding  medullated  tracts  may  be  thinned  out  and  lacerated.  In  a 
case  which  occurred  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  under  Wilkina  the 
hemorrhage  occupied  a  position  opposite  the  region  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
cervical  nerves,  and  on  transverse  section  the  cord  was  occupied  by  a  dark  red 
clot  measuring  12  by  5  mm.,  around  which  the  white  substance  formed  a  thin, 
ragged  wall.  The  clot  could  be  traced  upward  as  far  as  the  second  cervical, 
and  downward  as  far  as  the  fourth  thoracic  segment. 
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Symptoms. — As  one  side  of  the  cord  is  usually  involved  more  than  the 
oilier,  a  type  of  tlie  Brown-S^uard  syndrome  is  common.  The  symptoms  are 
sudden  io  onset,  and  leave  the  patient  with  hypersesthesia  and  a  paralysis  which 
becomes  spastic  and  is  most  marked  on  one  side,  while  aniestheiia,  chiefly  to 
[Hiin  and  temperature,  ia  most  marked  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 
Often  a  most  distreaeing  hyperiesthesia,  usually  a  "pins  and  needles"  sensation, 
may  be  present  for  many  days,  but  there  is  rarely  any  acute  pain  of  the  radi- 
ating or  root  type.  As  hiematomyelia  is  most  frerjuent  in  the  lower  cervical 
region,  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  just  mentioned  a  brachial  type  of  i>alay  is 
commonly  seen,  with  flaccid  and  atrophic  paralysis  of  the  muscles  innervated 
from  the  lowest  cerviesl  and  first  thoracic  segments.  The  hiemorrhage  may 
occur  in  segments  farther  down  the  cord,  the  lumber  enlargement  being  af- 
fected next  in  frequency  to  the  lower  cervical.  The  segmental  level  of  the 
paralysis  necessarily  would  vary  accordingly. 

The  condition  may  prove  rapidly  fatal,  particularly  it  the  extravasation 
is  bilateral  and  extends  high  enough  in  the  cord  to  involve  the  centres  for 
the  diaphiagm.  More  frequently  there  is  a  more  or  less  complete  recovery 
with  a  residual  jalsy  of  the  upper  extremity  and  a  partial  anteathesia,  corre- 
sponding to  the  level  of  the  lesion,  and  some  spasticity  of  the  leg. 

Diagnosia. — The  diagnosis  of  the  traumatic  cases  is  comparatively  easy, 
and  it  is  im|K)rinnt  to  recognize  them,  as  they  are  often  needlessly  subjected 
to  operation  under  the  belief  that  they  arc  instances  of  acute  compression. 
The  residual  symptoms  in  old  cases  may  closely  simulate  those  seen  in  syringo- 
myelia. 

Treatment. — Absolute  rest  is  important  and  the  patient  should  be  dis- 
turlied  as  little  as  possible.  Special  care  must  be  given  the  skin  to  prevent 
hcd-sores  and  to  the  bladder  to  prevent  cystitis.  Treatment  of  the  paralyzed 
parts  should  not  he  begun  for  six  weeks  after  the  hsmorrhage,  when  electrieiiy, 
gentle  massage,  and  passive  movements  are  indicated. 


m.    COBIPSESSION   OP   THE   SPINAL   OORD 

(Compression  Myelitis) 

Definition. — Interruption  of  the  functions  of  the  cord  by  slow  compression. 

Etiol<^7,— Curies  of  the  spine,  new  growths,  aneurism,  and  parasites  are 
the  imiKirtant  causes  of  slow  compression.  Caries,  or  Pott's  disease,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  after  the  surgeon  who  first  described  it,  ia  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances  a  tuberculous  affection.  Pressure  paralysis  from  this  cause  it 
often  associated  with  angular  curvature,  hut  in  a  large  proportion  of  all  the 
cases  the  involvement  of  the  cord  ia  due  to  pachymeningitis  externa,  to  abscess, 
or  in  rare  cases  to  direct  spicules  of  bone.  There  may  bo  a  tuberculous  pachy- 
meningitis without  caries.  The  paraplegia  in  I'ott's  disease  may  occur  with- 
out any  spinal  deformity.  These  arc  very  difficuU  cases  to  recognize,  and  they 
are  usually  associated  with  pressure  of  tuberculous  material  inside  the  dura. 
In  a  few  rare  cases  the  paraplegia  may  be  due  to  a.  secondary  myelitis.  In  a 
few  cases  it  is  due  to  syphilis  and  occasionally  to  extension  of  disease  from  the 
pharynx.    It  is  most  common  in  early  life,  but  may  occur  after  middle  ag«(. 
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It  iiia^  follow  traiiDia.  C'omprctisioa  oceaaionally  resultB  from  anouriBin  of  the 
thoracic  aorta  or  the  abdominal  aorta,  in  the  ncigliborhood  of  the  cocliac  axis. 
Malignant  growths  frequently  cause  a  compression  paraplegia.  A  retroperito- 
neal sarcoma  or  the  lymphadcnoniatous  growths  of  Hodgkin's  disease  may  in- 
vade the  vertebne.  More  commonly,  however,  the  involvement  is  eecondary 
to  Bcirrhus  of  the  breast.  Of  parasites,  the  echinococcus  and  the  cysticercns 
occasionally  occur  in  the  spinal  canal. 

SymptomB. — These  may  be  considered  as  they  aSect  the  hones,  the  nervee, 
ind  the  cord. 

Vertebual. — In  malignant  diseases  and  in  aneurism  erosion  of  the  bodies 
may  take  place  without  producing  any  deformity  of  the  spine.  Fatal  hemor- 
rhage may  follow  erosion  of  tlie  vertebral  artery.  In  caries,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  ia  the  rule  to  find  more  or  less  deformity,  amounting  often  to  angular 
curvature.  The  conipression  of  the  cord,  however,  is  rarely  if  ever  the  direct 
result  of  this  bony  kyphosis  but  is  due  to  the  thickening  of  the  dura  and  the 
presence  of  caseous  and  inflammatory  products  between  this  membrane  and 
the  bodies  of  the  diseased  vertchne.  The  spinous  processes  of  the  affected 
vertebra;  are  tender  on  pressure,  and  pain  follows  jarring  movements  or  twist- 
ing of  the  spine.  There  may  be  extensive  tuberculous  disease  without  much 
defonnity,  jiarticularly  in  the  cervical  region.  In  the  case  of  aneuriam  or 
tumor  pain  is  a  constant  and  agonizing  feature. 

Neuve-root  SyMrroMs. — These  result  from  compression  of  the  nerve 
roots  as  they  pass  out  between  the  vertebra.  In  caries,  even  when  the  disease 
is  extensive  and  the  deformity  great,  radiating  pains  from  compression  involve- 
ment of  the  roots  are  rare.  Pains  are  more  common  in  cancer  of  the  spine 
secondary  to  that  of  the  breast,  and  in  such  cases  may  be  agonizing.  There 
may  be  acutely  painful  arc&& — the  anesthesia  dolorosa — in  regions  of  the  akin 
which  are  ana;sthetic  to  tactile  and  painful  impressions.  Trophic  disturb- 
ances may  occur,  particularly  herpes.  Pressure  on  the  ventral  roots  may  give 
rise  to  wasting  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  affected  nerves.  This  is  most 
noticeable  in  disease  of  the  cervical  or  lumbar  regions. 

CoiiD  Symptoms. — (a)  Cervical  Region. — Not  infrequently  the  caries  is 
high  up  between  the  axis  and  the  atlas  or  between  the  latter  and  the  oc- 
cipital bone.  In  such  instances  a  retropharyngeal  abscess  may  be  present, 
giving  rise  to  difficulty  in  swallowing.  There  may  be  spasm  of  the  cervical 
muscles,  the  head  may  be  fixed,  and  movements  may  either  be  impoB»ible  or 
cause  great  pain.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  in  the  Montreal  General  Hospital 
movement  was  liable  to  be  followed  by  transient,  instantaneous  paralysis  of  all 
four  extremities,  owing  to  compression  of  the  cord.  In  one  of  these  attacks 
the  patient  died. 

In  the  lower  cervical  region  there  may  be  signs  of  interference  with  the 
cilio-spinal  centre  and  dilatation  of  the  pupils.  Occasionally  there  ie  flushing 
of  the  face  and  ear  of  one  side  or  unilateral  sweating.  Deformity  is  not 
so  conmion,  but  healing  may  take  ))laco  with  the  production  of  a  callus  of 
enormous  breadth,  with  complete  rigidity  of  the  neck. 

(b)  Thoracic  Region. — The  deformity  ia  here  more  marked  and  pressure 
eymptoms  are  more  common.  The  time  of  onset  of  the  paralysis  varies 
very  much.  It  may  be  an  early  symptom,  even  before  the  curvature  is 
manifest,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  pott  first  described  the  disease  'hat 
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bears  his  name  as  "a  palsy  of  the  lower  limbs  which  is  frequently  found 
to  accompany  a  curvature  of  the  spine."  More  commonly  the  paralysis  is 
late,  occurring  many  months  after  the  curvature  has  developed.  The  para- 
plegia is  slow  in  its  development;  the  patient  at  first  feels  weak  in  the 
legs  or  has  disturbance  of  senBation,  numbness,  tinglrng,  pins  and  needles. 
The  girdle  sensation  may  be  marked,  or  severe  pains  in  the  course  of  the 
intercostal  nerves.  Motion  is,  as  a  rule,  more  quickly  lost  than  sensation. 
The  paraplegia  is  usually  of  the  spastic  type,  «th  exaggeration  of  the  reflexes, 
Bastian's  symptom — abolition  of  the  reflexes — is  rarely  met  with  in  compres- 
sion  from  caries  as  the  transverse  nature  of  the  lesion  is  rarely  complete.  The 
paraplegia  may  persist  for  months,  or  even  for  more  than  a  year,  and  recovery 
still  be  possible. 

(c)  Lumbar  Region. — In  the  lower  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  the  symp- 
toms are  practically  the  same,  hut  the  s]»hincter  centres  are  involved  and 
the  reflexes  are  not  exaggerated. 

Diaifnoaii. — Tlie  X-ray  picture  ia  of  first  importance.  Caries  is  by  far  the 
moat  frequent  cause  of  slow  compression  of  the  cord,  and  when  there  are  ex- 
ternal signs  the  recognition  is  easy.  There  arc  cases  in  which  the  exudation 
in  the  spinal  canal  between  the  dura  and  the  bone  leads  to  compression  before 
there  are  any  signs  of  caries,  and  if  the  root  symptoms  are  absent  it  may  be 
extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis.  Janeway  has  called  attention  to 
persistent  lumbago  as  a  symptom  of  importance  in  masked  Pott's  disease,  par- 
ticularly after  injury.  Brown-S^uard's  paralysis  is  more  common  in  tumor 
and  in  injuries  than  in  caries.  Pressure  on  the  nerve  roots,  too,  is  less  fre- 
quent in  caries  than  in  malignant  disease.  The  cervical  form  of  pachymmin- 
gitis  also  produces  a  pressure  paralysis.  Pressure  from  secondary  carcinoma 
is  naturally  suggested  when  spinal  symptoms  follow  within  a  few  years  after 
an  operation  for  cancer  of  the  breast.  In  paraplegia  following  tumor  of  the 
vertebra  aecondaiy  to  cancer  of  the  breast,  and  in  the  erosion  of  tlie  spine  by 
retroperitoneal  growths,  the  suffering  is  most  intense.  The  condition  has  been 
well  termed  paraplegia  dolorosa.  I  have  seen  two  cases  in  which  the  breast 
tumor  had  not  been  recognized. 

Treatment. — In  compression  by  aneurism  or  metastatic  tumors  the  con- 
dition is  hopeless.  In  the  former  the  pains  are  often  not  very  severe,  but 
in  the  latter  morphia  is  always  noces^ry.  On  the  other  hand,  compression 
by  caries  is  often  successfully  relieved  even  after  the  paralysis  has  persisted 
for  a  long  period.  When  caries  is  recognized  early,  rest  and  support  to 
the  spine  by  the  various  methods  now  used  by  surgeons  may  do  much  to 
prevent  the  onset  of  paraplegia.  When  paralysis  has  occurred,  rest  with 
extension  gives  the  best  hope  of  recovery.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
restoration  may  occur  after  compression  of  the  cord  has  lasted  for  many 
months,  or  even  more  than  a  year.  Cases  have  been  cured  by  recumbency 
alone,  enforced  for  weeks  or  months;  the  extradural  and  inflammatory 
products  are  absorbed  and  the  caries  heals.  ■  In  earlier  days  brilliant  results 
were  obtained  in  these  cases  by  suspension,  a  method  introduced  by  J.  K. 
Mitchell  in  1826,  and  pursued  with  remarkable  success  by  his  son,  Weir 
Mitchell.  In  recent  years  the  susjfcnsion  methods  in  the  erect  posture  have 
been  largely  superseded  by  those  of  liy|>ere\tcnsion  during  recumbency  with 
the  application  of  plaster  jackets  to  hold  the  body  and  splno  immovable  in  the 
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improved  position.  Forcible  correction  of  the  deformity  under  anKStheaia  as 
sometimes  advocated  is  not  to  be  recommended ;  but  the  gentler  partial  cor- 
rections, perhaps  repeated  eeveral  times  with  a  few  weeks'  interval,  often  lead 
to  a  rapid  diaappearance  of  paralyses  through  the  lessening  of  the  angular 
deformity  of  the  vertebra.  In  protracted  cases,  after  these  methods  have  been 
given  a  fair  trial,  laminectomy  may  become  advisable,  and  has  in  many  in- 
stances been  successful  in  relieving  paralyses  when  bloodless  methods  have 
failed.  • 

The  genera]  treatment  of  caries  is  that  of  tuberculosis — fresh  air,  good 
food,  cod-liver  oil,  and  arsenic, 


IV.    LESIONS   or   THE   CAITDA   EQtnNA   AND   00NU8 
MEDULLABIS 

The  spinal  cord  extends  only  to  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  Injury, 
tumors,  and  caries  at  or  below  this  level  involve  not  the  cord  itself,  but  the 
bundle  of  nerves  known  as  the  Cauda  equina  and  the  terminal  portion  of 
the  cord,  the  conus  medullaris.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  lesions 
of  this  part.  Fractures  and  dislocations  are  common  in  the  liimbo-sacral 
region,  tumors  not  infrequently  involve  the  filaments  of  the  cauda  equina,  and 
some  of  the  nerves  are  often  entangled  in  the  cicatrix  of  a  spina  bifida. 

A  lesion  limited  to  the  conus  medullaris  is  rare.  A  myelitis  or  a  focal 
hsema  torn  yet  ia  may  be  limited  to  this  site  with  symptoms  referable  to  a 
lesion  of  the  lowest  sacral  segments — anresthceia  over  tlie  buttocks,  perineum, 
and  genitalia,  paralysis  of  the  levator  ani  and  the  vesical  and  anal  sphincters. 
Such  a  focalized  lesion  has  been  known  to  follow  a  lumbar  puncture  made 
between  the  first  and  second  lumbar  verteliroe. 

In  a  fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  the  conns  medul- 
laris may  be  compressed  together  with  the  lowest  sacral  nerves  given  off 
from  it.  It  is  rare,  however,  in  traumatic  cases  for  the  tip  of  the  cord  to 
suffer  injury  alone  without  simultaneous  involvement  of  the  nerve  roots  com- 
prising the  Cauda  equina  from  the  second  lumbar  down.  In  fracture  or 
dislocation  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  the  sacral  roots  may  alone  be  involved. 
Thus  in  a  case  which  I  have  reported  the  patient  fell  from  a  bridge  and 
had  paralysis  of  the  legs  and  of  the  bladder  and  rectum.  When  seen  sixteen 
years  after  the  injury,  there  was  slight  weakness,  with  wasting  of  the  left 
leg;  there  was  complete  loss  of  the  function  in  the  ano-vesieal  and  genital 
centres  with  anjpsthesia  in  a  strip  at  the  back  part  of  the  thigh  (in  the  ilis^- 
tribution  of  the  small  sciatic),  and  of  the  perineum,  scrotum,  and  penis.  The 
urethra  was  also  insensitive. 

It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  differentiate  between  a  lesion,  possibly 
at  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  involving  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  one  in  the  sacral  region  which  compromises  those  peripheral  nerves  of  the 
Cauda  equina  that  are  given  off  from  the  same  segment.  This  is  particu- 
larly so  in  the  case  of  tumors,  for  in  fractures  or  caries  there  may  be  some 
palpable  indication  of  the  seat  of  trouble.  In  cauda  equina  lesions,  however, 
pressure  upon  the  nerve  roots  is  supposed  to  affect  motion  much  more  markedly 
than  sensation,  and  this  diserejiancy  may  be  helpful  since  in  the  cord  lesions 
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tht'iii selves  tlie  motor  and  aeneory  diBturbances  are  more  apt  to  have  a  corre- 
spondingly Bogniental  diBtribution. 

The  table  and  figures  given  in  the  general  introduction  will  be  fonnd 
iiFcfnl  in  determining  the  nerve  fibres  and  segments  involved  in  these  cases 
of  injury  of  the  canda  equina. 


T.    TUM0B8  or  THE  SPINAL  CORD  AND  ITS  MEMBRANES 

Horbid  Anatomy. — New  growths  may  grow  in  the  cord  or  in  its  mem- 
branes,  or  may  extend  into  them  from  the  spine.  These  invading  growths 
are  the  more  common  and  have  been  touched  upon  in  a  previous  section. 
Here  the  primary  spinal  growths  only  will  be  considered. 

Schlesingcr's  tabulation  of  400  cases  shows  that  meningeal  tumors  are 
considerably  more  common  than  medullary  or  true  cord  tumors.  Solitary 
tulercles  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  medullary  growths.  The  meningeal 
tumors  may  be  either  intra-  or  extradural  and  the  intradural  sarcomata 
or  fibromata — it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  under  which  of  these  terms  they 
should  be  classified — are  by  far  the  most  common.  This  is  important  because 
these  particular  growths  remain  for  a  long  time  non-infiltrating  and  offer 
most  favorable  opportunities  for  surgical  treatment.  In  the  extradural  space 
echinococcus  cysts  are  in  some  countries  frequently  found.  They  are  usually 
multiple,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  other  forms  of  tumor  may  be  multiple.  A 
,  lipcma,  psammoma,  myxoma,  neuroma,  and  other  varieties  of  growth  may 
be  met  with.  Gummata  and  gliosarconiata  are  not  infrequent  and  usually 
involve  both  the  cord  and  the  meninges. 

Tumors  are  more  commonly  situated  on  the  lateral  and  dorsal  surfaces 
of  the  cord,  but  there  is  no  level  of  the  spine  in  which  they  may  not  occur, 

The  effects  of  tumor  on  the  functions  of  the  eord  are  varied.  Slow  com- 
pression is  iisually  produced  by  growths  external  to  the  eord,  and  it  is  remark- 
able what  a  high  grade  of  compression  the  cord  will  l>ear  without  serious  inter- 
ference with  its  fimelions.  In  cases  of  prolonged  interruption  of  function 
ascending  and  descending  degenerations  occur.  Tumors  developing  within  the 
cord  may  lead  to  syringomyelia. 

Symptoms. — Thew  will  naturally  vary  a  good  deal  with  the  segment  in- 
volved and  with  the  degree  of  pressure  and  the  extent  of  implication  of  the 
nerve  roots.  Neuralgic  pains  which  persist  over  a  particular  territory,  and  a 
slowly  progressive  paralysis  which  may  at  first  suggest  a  Brown-Sequard 
■  syndrome,  should  always  make  one  suspect  a  spinal  growth. 

The  symptoms  of  the  commoner  intradural  tumors  are  as  follows:  Radiat- 
ing (root)  pains  from  the  level  of  the  lesion;  segmental  atrophy  from  pressure 
on  the  ventral  horns;  weakness  of  the  leg,  going  on  to  paralysis,  at  first  only 
on  the  side  occupied  by  the  growth,  and  due  to  pyramidal  tract  involvement; 
sensory  disturbances  on  the  opposite  side,  first  affecting  pain  and  temperature 
sense ;  with  increase  of  symptoms  the  crossed  type  of  paralysis  is  lost  and  motor 
palsy  occurs  on  both  sides  with  great  increase  of  reflexes;  even  in  advanced 
cases  the  sensory  paralysis  rarely  becomes  quite  complete,  since  some  tactual 
transmission  from  the  lower  sacral  segments  usually  persists:  spasmodic,  pain- 
ful, jerking  movements  of  the  lower  extremities  are  very  characteristic  of  the 
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advanced  cases.  These  symptoms  will  vary  naturally  with  the  character  of 
the  growth,  its  segmental  level,  place  of  origin,  and  other  factors,  bnt  in  no 
other  disease  is  there  the  same  coincidence  of  a  gradual  compression  paraplegia 
and  persistent  radiating  pain.  In  Home  cases  pain  may  be  elicited  by  deep 
pressure  alongside  the  spinous  procep*:es  at  the  level  of  the  growth,  and  the 
patient,  by  sudden  exertion,  or  by  straining,  coughing,  or  sneezing,  may  greatly 
increase  it, 

Di^nosis, — When  constant  and  severe  root  paine  are  associated  with  a 
progressive  pariilysis,  llie  dlagniisis  may  be  easily  made.  Caries  may  cause 
identical  Bynij)toms,  but  the  radiating  pains  are  rarely  so  severe.  Cervical 
meningitis  eimulates  tumor  very  closely,  and  in  reality  produces  identical 
effects,  but  the  very  slow  progress  and  the  biiatera!  character  from  the  outset 
may  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  it.  In  chronic  transverse  myelitis  the  symp- 
toms, according  to  Gowers,  may  resemble  tumor  very  closely  and  present  radi- 
ating pains,  a  sense  of  constriction,  and  progressive  paralysis.  Syringomyelia, 
too,  may  give  a  similar  picture.  A  radiogram  may  be  of  diagnostic  aid  in 
case  the  vertebrfe  arc  infiltrated  by  the  growth. 

The  nature  of  the  tumor  can  rarely  be  indicated  with  precision.  With  a 
marked  syphilitic  history  gumma  may  naturally  be  suspected,  or,  with  coex- 
isting tuberculous  disease,  a  solitary  tubercle. 

Xreatment. — If  the  possibility  of  syphilitic  infection  is  present  the  iodide 
of  potassium  should  be  given  in  large  and  increasing  doses.  For  the  severe 
painB  counter- irritation  is  sometimes  beneficial,  particularly  the  thermo- 
cautery; morphia  is,  however,  often  necessary.  A  successful  laminectomy 
offers  the  only  hope  of  relief  in  case  the  lesion  prove  to  be  non-syphilitic 
Since  Horsley's  first  brilliant  operation  there  have  been  scores  of  cases  of 
successful  extirpation  of  spinal  cord  tumors.  The  intradural  fibrosarcomata 
are  the  most  favorable  cases  and  complete  restoration  of  function  in  the  cord 
may  follow  the  removal  of  the  tumor.  In  the  intiltrating  growths  the  nerve 
roots  may  be  divided,  or,  as  has  been  suggested,  even  the  cord  itaelf  sectioned 
for  the  relief  of  the  agonizing  pain,  but  ultimate  cure  is  hopeless  in  malignant 
growths  of  this  character. 


VL  STBIKO0H7ELIA 

Befinition.  — A  glioinatous  new  growth  about  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal 
cord,  with  cavity  formation. 

Etiology  and  Korbid  Anatomy. — Syringomyelia  must  be  distinguished 
from  dilatation  of  the  central  canal — hydromyelus — slight  grades  of  which  are 
not  very  uncommon  either  as  a  congenital  condition  or  as  a  result  of  the 
pressure  of  tumors.  The  cavity  of  syringomyelia  has  a  variable  extent  in  the 
cord,  sometimes  running  the  entire  length,  but  in  many  cases  involving  only 
the  cervical  and  thoracic  regions  or  a  more  limited  area.  It  is  usually  in  the 
dorsal  portion  of  the  cord  and  may  extend  only  into  one  dorsal  coma.  The 
transverse  section  may  be  oval  or  circular  or  narrow  and  fissure  like.  It  varies 
at  different  levels.  The  condition  is  now  regarded  as  a  gliosis,  a  development 
of  embryonal  neurogltar  tissue  in  which  haemorrhage  or  degeneration  takes 
place  with  the  formation  of  cavities. 
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Of  190  cases,  133  were  Jn  men,  5?  ia  women  ( Schlesinger) .  A  large 
majority  of  the  cases  begin  before  the  thirtieth  year.  The  disease  has  been 
met  with  in  three  members  of  the  same  family. 

SymptomB. — The  clinical  features  are  extremely  complex.  In  the  classical 
form  there  are  irregular  pains,  chiefly  in  the  cervical  region ;  nniscukr  atrophy 
comes  on,  vbich  may  be  confined  to  Uie  arms,  or  sometimes  extends  to  the  legs. 
The  reflexes  are  increased  and  a  spastic  condition  develops  in  the  legs.  Ulti- 
mately the  clinical  picture  may  be  that  of  an  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis.  The 
tactile  sensation  is  usually  normal  and  the  muscular  sense  is  retained,  but  pain- 
ful and  thermic  sensations  are  not  recognized,  or  there  may  be  in  rare  instances 
complete  aniesthesia  of  the  skin  and  of  the  mucous  membranes.  This  com- 
bination of  loss  of  painful  and  thermic  sensations  with  paralysis  of  an 
amyotrophic  type  is  characteristic,  but  not  pathognomonic  of  the  disease. 
The  special  senses  are  usually  intact  and  the  sphincters  uninvolved.  Trophic 
troubles  are  not  uncommon.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  the  pain  and  heat  sensations, 
the  patients  are  apt  to  injure  themselves.  Scoliosis  also  may  be  present.  The 
loss  of  painful  and  thermic  impressions  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  pass  to  the 
brain  in  the  peri-ependymal  gray  matter,  particularly  that  portion  in  the  dorsal 
roots,  which  is  almost  constantly  involved  in  syringomyelia.  The  tactile  sen- 
sation ia  retained  because  the  postero-lateral  columns  are  tininvolved. 

Schlesinger,  in  his  monograph,  recognizes  the  following  types:  (1)  With 
the  classical  features  above  described,  which  may  begin  in  the  cervical  or  lum- 
bar regions;  (S)  a  motor  type,  with  the  picture  of  an  amyotrophii;  or  a  spastic 
paralysis — the  sensation  may  be  undisturbed  for  years ;  (3)  with  predominant 
sensory  features,  simulating  hysterical  hemiplegia,  or  with  general  pain  and 
temperature  aniestbesia;  (4)  with  pronounced  trophic  disturbances — to  this 
type  ttelong  the  cases  described  as  Morvan's  disease,  an  affection  characterized 
by  neuralgic  pains,  cutaneous  anaesthesia,  and  painless,  destructive  whitlows; 
and  (5)  the  tabetic  type,  either  a  combination  of  the  symptoms  of  tabes  in  the 
lower,  and  of  syringomyelia  in  the  upper  extremities,  or  a  pure  tabetic  symp- 
tom-complex, due  to  invasion  of  the  dorsal  columns  by  the  gliosis.  Arthropa- 
thies occur  in  about  10  per  cetit.  of  the  cases. 

Biagnosii. — In  typical  cases  the  diagnosis  is  easy.  The  combination  of  an 
amyotrophic  paralysis,  the  picture  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  of  the 
Aran-Duchenne  type,  with  retention  of  tactile  and  loss  of  thermic  and  painful 
Bensation,  is  probably  pathognomonic  of  the  disease.  Of  aifections  with  which 
it  may  be  confounded,  anaesthetic  leprosy  is  the  most  important,  since  the 
amesthesia  and  the  wasting  may  closely  simulate  it ;  but,  as  a  rule,  in  leprosy 
trophic  changes  are  more  or  less  marked.  There  is  often  loss  of  phalanges 
and  there  is  no  characteristic  dissociation  of  sensory  impressions. 

Treatment.  — This  ia  unsatisfactory,  but  in  a  few  cases  the  X-rays  have 
given  great  relief,  particularly  to  the  stiffness. 


Vn.    ACtTTE  MTEUnS 

Etiology. — Acute  myelitis  results  from  many  causes,  and  may  affect  the 
cord  in  a  limited  or  extended  portion — the  gray  matter  chiefly,  or  the  gray 
and  white  matter  together.    It  is  met  with:  (a)  As  an  independent  affection 
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following  exposure  to  cold,  or  exertion,  and  leading  to  rapid  Iobs  of  power 
W'th  the  symptoms  of  an  acute  ascending  paralysis.  (6)  As  a  sequel  of  the 
infectious  diseases,  such  as  small-pox,  typhus,  measles,  and  gonorrhcea.  (c) 
As  a  result  of  traumatism,  either  fracture  of  the  spine  or  very  severe  muscular 
effort.  Concussion  without  fracture  may  produce  it,  but  this  is  rare.  Acute 
myelitis,  for  instance,  scarcely  ever  follows  railway  accidents,  (d)  In  diseases 
of  the  bones  of  the  spine,  either  caries  or  cancer.  This  is  a  more  common 
cause  of  localized  acute  transverse  myelitis  than  of  the  diffuse  affection,  (c)  In 
disease  of  the  cord  itself,  such  as  tumors  and  syphilis;  in  the  latter,  either  in 
association  with  gummata,  in  which  case  it  is  usually  a  late  manifestation;  or 
it  may  follow  within  a  year  or  eighteen  months  of  the  primary  affection. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — In  localized  acute  myelitis  affecting  white  and  gray 
matter,  as  met  with  after  accident  or  an  acute  compression,  the  cord  is  swollen, 
the  pia  injected,  the  consistence  greatly  reduced,  and  on  incising  the  mem- 
brane an  almost  diffluent  material  may  escape.  In  less  intense  grades,  on  sec- 
tion at  the  affected  area,  the  distinction  between  the  gray  and  white  matter  ie 
lost,  or  is  extremely  indistinct.  The  chief  features  have  already  been  described 
in  discussing  the  epidemic  form. 

Histologically  the  nerve  fibres  are  much  swollen  and  irregularly  distorted, 
the  axis-cylinders  are  beaded,  the  myelin  droplets  are  abundant,  and  the  lami- 
nated bodies  known  as  corpora  amylacea  may  I*  seen.  Changes  in  the 
blood  vessels  are  striking;  the  smaller  veins  are  distended  and  may  show 
varicosities.  The  perivascular  lymph  spaces  contain  numerous  leucocytes,  and 
the  smaller  arteries  themselves  are  frequently  the  seat  of  hyaline  thrombi. 
The  ganglion  cells  are  swollen  and  irregular  in  outline,  the  protoplasm  is 
extremely  granular  and  vacuolated,  and  the  nuclei,  though  usually  invisible, 
may  show  signs  of  division,  and  the  processes  of  the  cells  arc  not  seen.  The 
acute,  inflammatory,  hypera?mic  or  red  softening  is  succeeded  by  stages  in 
which  the  affected  area  becomes  more  yellow  from  gradual  alteration  of  the 
blood  pigment,  and  finally  white  in  color  from  the  advancing  fatty  degenera- 
tion. In  cas^s  of  compression  myelitis,  a  sclerosis  may  gradually  be  produced 
with  the  anatomical  picture  of  a  chronic  diffuse  myelitis. 

SymptomB. — (a)  Acute  Diffuse  Myelitis. — This  form  is  in  the  epidemic 
poliomyelitis,  or  occurs  in  connection  with  syphilis  or  one  of  the  infectious 
diseases,  or  is  seen  in  a  typical  manner  in  the  extension  from  injuries  or  from 
tumor.  The  onset,  though  scarcely  so  abrupt  as  in  hffimorrhage,  may  be  end- 
den;  a  person  may  he  attacked  on  the  street  and  have  difficulty  in  getting 
home.  In  some  instances,  the  onset  is  preceded  by  pains  in  the  legs  or  back, 
or  a  girdle  sensation  is  present.  It  may  be  marked  by  chills,  occasionally  by 
convulsions;  fever  is  usually  present  from  the  beginning — at  first  eight,  but 
subsequently  it  may  l>ecome  high. 

The  motor  functions  are  rapidly  lost,  Bometimes  as  quickly  as  in  I^ndry's 
ascending  paralysis.  The  paraplegia  may  be  complete,  and,  if  the  myelitis 
extends  to  the  cervical  region,  there  may  be  impairment  of  motion,  and  ulti- 
mately complete  loss  of  power  in  the  upper  extremities  as  well.  The  sensation 
is  lost,  but  there  may  at  first  be  hyperesthesia.  The  reflexes  in  the  initial 
stage  are  increased,  but  in  acute  central  myelitis,  unless  limited  in  extent  to 
the  thoracic  and  cervical  regions,  the  reflexes  are  usually  abolished.  The  rec- 
tum and  bladder  are  paralyzed.    Trophic  disturbances  are  marked;  the  mu»* 
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clos  waste  rapidly;  the  sVm  is  often  congested,  and  there  may  be  localized 
sweating.  The  temperature  of  the  affected  limbs  may  be  lowered.  Acute 
bed-sores  may  occur  over  the  sacrum  or  on  the  heels,  and  aometimea  a  multiple 
arthritis  is  present.  In  these  acnte  cases  the  general  symptomB  become  greatly 
aggravated,  the  pulse  is  rapid,  the  tongue  becomes  dry;  there  is  delirium,  the 
fever  inereaaes,  and  may  reach  107°  or  108°  F. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  variable.  In  very  acute  eases  death  follows 
in  from  five  to  ten  days.  The  cases  following  the  infectious  diseases,  particu- 
larly the  fovera  and  sometimes  ayphilia,  may  run  a  milder  courae. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  variety  of  acute  myelitis  is  rarely  difficult.  In  com- 
mon with  the  acute  ascending  paralysis  of  Landry,  and  with  certain  cases  of 
multiple  neuritis,  it  presents  a  rapid  and  progresRive  motor  paralysis.  From 
the  former  it  is  distinguished  by  the  more  marked  involvement  of  sensation, 
the  trophic  disturbances,  the  paralysis  of  bladder  and  rectum,  the  rapid  wast- 
ing, the  electrical  changes,  and  the  fever.  From  acute  cases  of  multiple 
neuritia  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  distinguish,  as  the  sensory  features  in  these 
canes  may  he  marked,  though  there  is  rarely,  if  ever,  in  multiple  neuritis  com- 
]jle(o  anicathesia;  the  wasting,  moreover,  is  more  rapid  in  myelitis.  The  blad- 
der and  rectum  are  rarely  involved — though  in  exceptional  eases  they  may  be 
— and,  moat  important  of  all,  the  trophic  changes,  the  development  of  bultre, 
lied-sores,  etc.,  are  not  seen  in  multiple  neuritis. 

(6)  Acute  Transversh  Myelitis. — The  symptoms  naturally  differ  with 
the  situation  of  the  lesion. 

(1)  Acute  transverse  myelitis  in  the  thoracic  region,  the  most  common 
situation,  produces  a  very  characteristic  picture.  The  symptoms  of  onset 
are  variable;  There  may  be  initial  pains  or  numbneas  and  tingling  in  the 
legs.  The  paralysis  may  set  in  quickly  and  become  complete  within  a  few 
days ;  but  more  commonly  it  is  preceded  for  a  day  or  two  by  sensations  of  pain, 
heaviness,  and  dragging  in  the  legs.  The  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  is  usu- 
ally complete,  and  if  at  the  level,  say,  of  the  sixth  thoracic  vertebra,  the  ab- 
dominal nniaeles  are  involved.  Sensation  may  be  partially  or  completely  lost. 
At  the  onset  there  may  be  numbncsB,_tingling,  or  even  hyperfflsthesia  in  the 
legs.  At  the  level  of  the  lesion  there  is  often  a  zone  of  hyperiesthesia,  which 
ia  discovered  by  pausing  a  test  tube  containing  hot  water  along  the  spine,  when 
the  sensation  of  warmth  changes  to  one  of  actual  pain.  A  girdle  sensation 
may  occur  early,  and  when  the  lesion  is  in  this  situation  it  is  usually  felt 
between  the  ensiform  and  umbilical  regiona.  The  reflex  functions  are  variable. 
There  may  at  iirst  be  abolition  of  the  reflexes;  subsequently,  those  which  pass 
through  the  segments  lower  than  the  one  affected  may  be  exaggerated  and 
the  legs  may  take  on  a  condition  of  spastic  rigidity.  It  does  not  always  hap- 
pen, however,  that  the  reflexes  are  increased  here,  for  in  a  total  transverse 
lesion  of  the  cord  they  are  usually  entirely  lost,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Bastian. 
That  this  ia  not  due  to  the  preliminary  shock  ia  ahown  by  the  fact  that  the 
abolition  of  the  reflexes  may  be  permanent.  The  muscles  become  extremely 
flabby,  waste,  and  lose  their  faradic  excitability,  and  the  sphincters  lose  their 
tone.  The  temperature  of  the  paralyzed  limbs  is  variable.  It  may  at  first 
rise,  then  fall  and  become  subnormal.  Lesions  of  the  skin  are  not  uncommon, 
and  bed-Bores  are  apt  to  form.  There  is  at  first  retention  of  urine  and  subse- 
quently spastic  incontinence.     If  the  lumbar  centres  are  involved,  there  are 
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from  the  outset  vesical  symptomB.  The  urine  is  alkaline  in  reaction  and  may 
rapidly  become  amuioniacal.  The  bowels  are  constipated  and  there  is  usually 
iDcontiaence  of  the  fa?cos.  Some  writers  attribute  the  cystitis  associated  with 
transverse  myelitis  to  disturbed  trophic  influence. 

The  couree  of  complete  transverse  myelitis  depends  a  good  deal  upon  its 
cause.  Death  may  result  from  extension.  Segments  of  the  cord  may  be  com- 
pletely and  permanently  destroyed,  in  which  case  there  is  persistent  paraplegia. 
The  pyramidal  fibres  below  the  lesion  undergo  the  secondary  degeneration,  and 
there  is  an  ascending  degeneration  of  the  dorsal  median  columns.  If  the 
lower  segments  of  the  cord  are  involved  the  lege  may  remain  flaccid.  In  some 
instances  a  transverse  myelitis  of  the  thoracic  region  involves  the  ventral  boms 
above  and  below  the  lesion,  producing  tiaccidity  of  the  muscles,  with  wasting, 
fibrillar  contractions,  and  the  reaction  of  degeneration.  More  commonly,  how- 
ever, in  the  cases  which  last  many  months  there  is  more  or  less  rigidity  of 
the  muscles  with  spasm  or  persistent  contraction  of  the  flexors  of  the  knee. 

(3)  Transverse  Myelitis  of  the  Cervical  Region.- — If  the  lesion  is  at  the 
level  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  cervical  nerves,  there  is  paralysis  of  the  upper 
extremities,  more  or  lees  complete,  Bometimee  sparing  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulder.  Gradually  there  is  loss  of  sensation.  The  paralysis  is  usually  com- 
plete below  the  point  of  lesion,  but  there  are  rare  instances  in  which  the  arms 
only  are  affected,  the  so-called  cervical  paraplegia.  In  addition  to  the  symp- 
toms already  mentioned  there  are  several  which  are  more  characteristic  of 
transverse  myelitis  in  the  cervical  region,  such  as  the  occurrence  of  vomiting, 
hiccough,  and  slow  pulse,  which  may  sink  to  20  or  30,  pupillary  changes — 
myosis — sometimes  attacks  of  dysphagia,  dyspntea,  or  syncope. 

Treatment  of  Acute  Myelitis. — In  the  rapidly  advancing  form  due  either 
to  a  diffuse  inflammation  in  the  gray  matter  or  to  transverse  myelitis,  the 
important  measures  are  scrupulous  cleanliness,  eare  and  watchfulness  in  guard- 
ing against  bed-sores,  the  avoidance  of  cystitis,  either  by  systematic  catheteriza- 
tion or,  if  there  is  incontinence,  by  a  carefully  adjusted  bed  urinal,  or  the  nee 
of  antiseptic  cotton-wool  repeatedly  changed.  In  an  acute  onset  in  a  healthy 
subject  the  spine  may  be  cupped.  Counter-irritation  is  of  doubtful  advantage. 
Chapman's  ice-bag  is  sometimes  useful.  No  drugs  have  the  slightest  influence 
upon  an  acute  myelitis,  except  in  subjects  with  well-marked  syphilis,  in  which 
case  mercury  and  potassium  iodide  should  be  given  energetically.  Tonic  reme- 
dies, such  as  (juinine,  arsenic,  and  strychnia,  may  be  used  in  the  later  stages. 
When  the  muscles  have  wasted,  massage  is  beneficial  in  maintaining  their 
nutrition.  The  patient  should  make  every  effort  to  perform  muscular  move- 
ments himself  and  thus  aid  improvement.  Electricity  should  not  be  used  in 
the  early  stages  of  myelitis.  It  is  of  no  value  in  the  transverse  myelitis  in 
the  thoracic  region  with  retention  of  the  nutrition  in  the  muscles  of  the  leg. 


E.    DIFFUSE  AND  FOCAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  BEAIN 

I.    TOPICAL   DUGNOSIS 

Only  certain  regions  of  the  brain  give  localizing  symptoms.    These  are  the 
cortical  motor  centres  and  the  associated  sensory  centres,  the  speech  centres, 
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the  centres  for  the  Bpecial  pcnws,  and  the  tracts  which  connect  there  cortical 
areas  with  each  other  and  with  other  partd  of  the  nervoua  Byeteni. 

The  following  is  a  brief  Bummary  of  the  effectB  of  leeions  from  the  cortex 
to  the  Bpinal  cord: 

The  Cerebral  Cortex,— (o)  Pentruclive  lesions  of  the  motor  cortex  cause 
paralysis  in  the  muscles  of  the  oppoaite  side  of  the  body.  The  paralysis  is  at 
first  flaccid,  but  the  spastic  condition  subaeciuently  developa.  The  extent  of 
the  paralysis  depends  upon  that  of  the  lesion.  It  ie  apt  to  be  limited  to  the 
muscles  of  the  head  or  of  an  extremity,  giving  rise  to  the  cerebral  ninnoplegiaR. 
One  group  of  muscles  may  be  much  more  affected  than  others,  especially  in 
lesions  of  the  highly  differentiated  area  for  the  upper  extremity.  It  is  un- 
common to  find  all  the  muscle  groups  of  an  extremity  equally  involve<]  in 
cortical  monoplegia.  In  small  bilateral  symmetrical  lesions  monoplegia  of  the 
tongue  may  result  without  paralysis  of  the  face.  A  lesion  may  involve  centres 
lying  close  together  or  overlapping  one  another,  thus  producing  associated 
monoplegias — e,  g,,  paralysis  of  the  face  and  arm,  or  of  the  arm  and  leg,  but 
not  of  the  face  and  leg  without  involvement  of  the  arm.  Very  rarely  the  whole 
motor  cortex  is  involved,  causing  paralyaia  of  the  opposite  aide — cortical  hemi- 
plegia. IT^ually  in  such  instancea  there  is  marked  recovery,  so  that  only  a 
monoplegia  persists. 

Adjoining  and  posterior  to  the  motor  area  is  believed  to  be  the  region  of 
the  cortex  in  which  the  impulsea  concerned  in  general  bodily  sensation  (cutane- 
ous sensibility,  muscle  sense,  visceral  sensations)  first  arrive  (the  aomsesthetic 
area).  Combined  with  the  muscular  weakness  there  is  usually  some  disturb- 
ance of  sensations,  particularly  of  those  of  the  muacular  sense.  In  lesions  of 
the  superior  parietal  lobe  the  atereognoatie  sense  ia  very  often  affected.  For 
example,  when  a  coin  or  a  knife  is  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  affected  limb,  the 
patient's  eyes  being  eloaed,  it  ia  not  recognized,  owing  to  inappreciation  of 
the  form  and  consistence  of  the  object,  and  this  even  though  the  slightest  tac- 
tile stimulus  applied  to  the  fingera  or  surface  of  the  hand  is  felt  and  may  be 
correctly  localized.  Tlie  sense  of  touch,  pain,  and  temperature  may  be  lowered, 
but  usually  not  markedly  unless  the  superior  and  inferior  parietal  lobules  are 
involved  in  subcortical  lesions.  Paneethcsias  and  vaso-motor  disturbances  are 
common  accompaniments  of  paralyses  of  cortical  origin, 

(b)  Irritative  lesions  cause  localized  spasms.  The  most  varied  muscle 
groups  correfiponding  to  particular  movement  forme  may  be  picked  out.  If 
the  irritation  be  sudden  and  severe,  typical  attacks  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy  may 
occur.  These  convulcions  are  often  preceded  and  accompanied  by  subji-ctive 
sensory  impressions.  Tingling  or  pain,  or  a  sense  of  motion  in  the  part,  is 
often  the  signal  symptom  (Seguin),  and  is  of  great  importance  in  determining 
the  scat  of  the  lesion. 

When  lesions  are  often  both  destructive  and  irritative,  there  are  combina- 
tions of  the  symptoms  produced  by  each.  For  instance,  certain  muscles  may 
be  paralyzed,  and  those  represented  near  them  in  the  cortex  may  be  the  seat 
of  localized  convulsions,  or  the  paralyzed  limb  itself  may  be  at  times  subject 
to  convulsive  spasms,  or  musclea  which  have  been  convulsed  may  become  par- 
alyzed. The  close  observation  of  the  sequence  of  the  symptoms  in  such  cases 
often  makes  it  possible  to  trace  the  progress  of  a  lesion  involving  the  motor 
cortex.    In  these  cases  the  most  frequent  cause  is  a  developing  tumor,  though 
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sonietinieB  local  thickenings  of  the  membranes  of  the  hrain,  Kmall  aliwcaRti", 
minute  hieniorrhages,   or  fragments  of  a  fractured  skull  must  be  held   n- 


In  another  section  lesions  involving  the  centres  for  the  siiecial  senpes  arc 
considered,  and  wo  shall  simply  refer  to  them  here.  The  symptoms  eaiiscsl 
by  lesions  of  the  speech  centres  will  be  deseribed  under  aphasia,  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  note  here  the  near  situation  of  the  motor  speech  area  (BrocaV 
centre)  in  the  left  inferior  frontal  convolution  to  the  centres  for  the  face  and 
tongue  on  that  side,  and  the  nearness  of  the  supposed  centre  for  writing  lo 
that  of  the  hand  and  arm,  and  to  state  that  motor  aphasia  is  often  associateii 
with  paralysis  of  the  right  side  of  the  face  and  the  right  arm.  Accompanying 
the  paralysis,  following  a  Jacksonian  fit,  of  the  right  face  or  arm  there  is  often 
a  transient  motor  aphasia. 

According  to  FJechsig,  the  sensori-motor  centres  are  limited  to  tolerably 
circumscribed  areas  in  the  cortex,  which  differ  from  other  portions  in  that  they 
are  provided  with  projection  fibres  which  connect  them  with  lower  centres. 
The  remaining  areas  of  the  cortex,  amounting,  he  believes,  to  about  two-tliirdr! 
of  the  whole,  are  devoid  of  projection  fibres  and  are  concerned  entirely  in 
associative  activities.  These  latter  areas,  the  "association  centres"  of  Flech- 
sig.  are  three  in  number:  (1)  The  anterior  association  centre,  including  the 
whole  of  the  frontal  lobe  in  front  of  the  soma?8thetic  area;  (2)  the  middle 
association  centre,  corrcsj  ion  ding  to  the  cortex  of  the  island  of  Reil ;  and  (3) 
the  large,  posterior  association  centre,  including  the  priecuneus,  the  superior 
and  inferior  parietal  lobules,  the  supramarginal  and  angular  gyri,  and  the 
whole  of  the  temporal  and  occipital  lobes  except  the  auditory  and  visual  sen- 
sory areas. 

Flechsig  attributes  the  higher  psychic  functions,  especially  those  eonneeted 
with  the  personality  of  the  individual,  to  the  anterior  association  centres,  while 
the  intellectual  activities  which  have  to  do  with  knowledge  of  the  external 
world  he  believes  correspond  to  the  functions  of  the  large  posterior  association 
centre.  Whether  these  views  be  true,  and,  if  so,  in  how  far  they  may  be  applietl 
practically  in  the  localization  of  diseases,  especially  of  the  mind,  the  future  has 
to  decide. 

Centmm  Semiovaleb — Lesions  in  this  part  may  involve  either  projection 
fibres  (motor  or  sensory)  or  association  fibres.  If  involvement  of  the  motor 
path  cause  paralysis,  this  has  the  distribution  of  a  cortical  palsy  when  the 
lesion  is  near  the  cortex,  and  of  a  paralysis  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  internal 
capsule  when  it  is  near  that  region.  These  lesions  of  the  motor  fibres  may 
be  associated  with  symptoms  due  to  interruption  in  the  other  systems  of  fibres 
ninning  in  the  centrum  semiovale;  there  may  be  sensory  disturbances — ^hemi- 
ansesthesia  and  hemianopia — and  if  the  lesion  is  in  the  left  hemisjjherc  onn 
of  the  different  forms  of  aphasia  may  accompany  the  paralysis. 

Corpna  CallosnnL — This  may  be  congenitally  absent  without  symptonii^ 
An  acute  lesion  involving  a  large  portion  of  the  corpus  callosum  may,  how- 
ever, yield  symptoms  suggestive  of  its  localization  in  this  region.  In  the  cape 
recorded  by  Reinhard,  in  which  the  situation  of  the  lesion  was  suspected  ante 
mortem,  there  was  a  disturbance  of  equilibration  (without  vertigo)  and  of 
the  synergetic  movements  of  both  halves  of  the  body.  The  autopsy  revealed 
a  gliosarcoma  which  had  destroyed  the  posterior  three-fourths  of  the  corpus 


callosum.  In  Bristowe^s  4  caseB  there  existed,  as  Bymptoma  common  to  all, 
pain  in  the  head  and  partial  or  complete  hemiplegia,  with  gradual  extension 
of  the  paralyaiB  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  Toward  the  end  of  life  there 
were  disturbance  of  speech,  difficulty  in  deglutition,  incontinence  of  urine  and 
fffces,  and  dementia.  Here  the  nymptonis  have  in  them  nothing  tliat  can  be 
looked  upon  ae  pathognomonic;  indeed,  many  of  the  phenomena  were  doubtless 
dependent  upon  involvement  of  the  projection  and  association  fibres  of  the 
centrum  semi  ovale. 

In  animals  in  which  th.-  corpus  callosum  has  been  cut  experimentally  pro- 
gressive emaciation  has  bcc;i  mentioned  as  a  characteristic  phenomenon. 

eternal  Capsnle  (Fi;.  13). — Through  this  pass  within  a  rather  narrow 
area  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  projection  fibres  (Iwjtli  motor  and  sensory)  wliich 
Jire  conreoted  with  the  cerebral  cortex.  It  is  divided  into  an  anterior  limb,  a 
knee,  and  a  posterior  liuil),  the  latter  consisting  of  a  thalnmo-lenticular  por- 
tion (its  anterior  two-tbirds)  and  a  retro-lenticular  portion  (its  posterior 
third).  In  considering  the  effects  of  a  given  focal  lesion  involving  the  fibres 
of  the  internal  capsule,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  relations  of  the  two 
limbs  of  the  capsule  to  one  another  and  to  the  knee  vary  considerably  in  differ- 
ent horizontal  planes.  Much  of  the  confusion  in  the  bibliography  is  dependent 
upon  neglect  to  describe  the  horizontal  level  of  the  lesion,  as  well  as  its  situa- 
tion in  an  antero-posterior  direction.  The  principal  bundle  passing  througli 
the  anterior  limb  of  the  capsule  is  that  which  connects  the  frontal  gj'ri  and 
the  medial  bundle  in  the  base  of  the  peduncle  (cms)  with  the  nuclei  of  the 
pons,  niese  fibres  are  centrifugal,  and  innervate  chiefly  the  lower  motor 
nuclei  governing  Inlaterally  innervated  muscles,  especially  those  of  the  eyes, 
head,  neck,  and  probably  those  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  larynx.  In  lower 
horizontal  planes  these  fibres  are  situated  near  the  knee  of  the  capsule.  It  is 
the  region  of  the  knee  of  the  capsule  which  transmits  especially  the  fibres  pass- 
ing from  the  cerebral  cortex  to  the  nuclei  of  the  facial,  hypogloRsal,  and  third 
nerves.  The  path  which  supplies  the  nuclei  governing  the  muscles  used  in 
speech  passes  through  the  knee. 

The  pyramidal  tract  goes  through  the  th alamo-lenticular  portion  of  the 
capsule.  The  motor  fibres  are  arranged  according  to  definite  muscle  groups, 
or  rather  movement  forms,  those  for  the  movements  of  the  ann  being  anterior 
to  those  for  the  leg.  The  number  of  fibres  for  a  given  muscle  group  corre- 
sponds rather  to  the  degree  of  complexity  of  the  movements  than  to  the  size 
of  the  muscles  concerned.  Thus  the  areas  for  the  fingers  and  toes  are  relatively 
large. 

The  fibres  to  the  somsesthetie  area  of  the  cortex — that  is,  those  from  the 
centro- lateral  group  of  nuclei  of  the  thalamus  and  the  tegmental  radiations — 
carrying  impulses  concerned  in  general  tmdily  sensation,  puss  upward  tlirougli 
tlic  posterior  part  of  the  thalanio-Ienticular  portion  of  the  capsule.  Some  of 
these  fibres  pass  through  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  posterior  limb  along- 
side of  the  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tract. 

Through  the  retro-lenticular  portion  of  the  posterior  limb,  opposile  the 
posterior  third  of  the  laternl  surface  of  the  thalamus,  pass  (1)  the  fibres  carry- 
ing impulses  concerned  in  the  sensations  of  the  opposite  visual  field  (optic 
radiation  from  the  lateral  geniculate  body  to  the  visual  sense  area  in  the  occipi- 
tal cortex;  (2)  the  fibres  carrying  impulses  concerned  in  auditory  Bcnsations 
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(radiation  from  the  medial  geniculate  body  to  the  auditory  senee  area  in  the 
cortex  of  the  temporal  lobe) ;  (3)  the  fibres  (proba'bly  centrifugal)  connecting 
the  cortex  of  the  temporal  lobe  with  the  nuclei  of  the  pons. 

With  this  preliminary  knowledge  concerning  the  internal  capsule,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  symptoms  which  result  when  it  is  diseased. 

Since  here  all  the  fibres  of  the  upper  motor  segment  are  gathered  together 
in  a  compact  bundle,  a  lesion  in  this  region  is  apt  to  cause  complete  hemiplegia 
of  the  opposite  side,  followed  later  by  contractures;  and  if  the  lesion  involves 
the  hinder  portion  of  the  posterior  limb  there  is  also  hemiaruesthesia,  including 
even  the  special  senses  (Fig.  13).  As  a  rule,  however,  lesions  of  the  internal 
capsule  do  not  involve  the  whole  structure.  The  disease  usually  affects  mainly 
either  the  anterior  or  posterior  portions,  and  even  in  instances  in  which  at  first 
the  symptoms  point  to  total  involvement  there  is  a  disappearance  often  of  a 
large  part  of  the  phenomena  after  a  short  time.  Thus,  when  the  pyramidal 
tract  is  destroyed  (lesion  of  the  thaiamo-lenticular  portion  of  the  capsule)  the 
arm  may  he  affected  more  than  the  leg,  or  vice  versa.  The  facial  paralysis  is 
usually  slight,  though  if  the  lesion  be  well  forward  in  the  capsule  the  paralysis 
of  the  face  and  tongue  may  be  marked. 

HemianEesthesia  alone  without  involvement  of  the  motor  fibres,  due  to  dis- 
ease of  the  capsule,  is  rare.  There  is  usually  also  at  least  partial  paralysis  of 
tlie  leg.  Wlien  the  retro-lenticular  portion  of  the  capsule  is  destroyed  the 
hemianfestheeia  is  accompanied  by  hemianopsia,  disturbances  of  hearing,  and 
sometimes  of  smell  and  taste.  The  occurrence  of  hemiamesthesia  with  pain, 
hemichorea,  marked  tremor,  or  hemiathetosis — thalamic  syndrome — after  a 
capsular  hemiplegia  points  to  the  involvement  of  the  thalamus  or  of  the  hypo- 
thalamic region. 

Charcot  and  others  have  described  cases  in  which  as  a  result  of  disease  of 
the  internal  capsule  there  has  been  paralysis  of  the  face  and  leg  without  in- 
volvement of  the  arm.  Id  such  instances  the  lesion  is  linear,  extending  from 
the  posterior  part  of  the  anterior  limh  of  the  internal  capsule  backward  and 
lateralwsrd  to  the  leg  region  in  the  posterior  limb  of  the  capsule,  the  region 
for  the  arm  escaping. 

Capsular  lesions  when  pure  are  not  usually  accompanied  by  apbasic  symp- 
toms, alexia,  or  agraphia.  A  "subcortical"  motor  aphasia  may  result  if 
the  lesion  is  bilateral,  as  in  pseudo-bulbar  paralysis,  or  if  on  the  left 
side  it  is  so  extensive  as  to  destroy  the  fibres  connecting  Broca's  convo- 
lution with  the  opposite  hemisphere,  as  well  as  the  pyramidal  fibres  on  the 
same  side. 

Crura  (Cerelu^  Pedvnolei). — From  this  level  through  the  pons,  medulla, 
and  cord  the  upper  and  lower  motor  segments  are  represented,  the  first  by  the 
fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  and  by  the  fibres  which  go  from  the  cerebral 
cortex  to  the  nuclei  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  the  latter  by  the  motor  nuclei  and 
the  nerve  fibres  arising  from  them.  Lesions  often  affect  both  motor  segments, 
and  produce  paralyses  having  the  characteristics  of  each.  Thus  a  single  lesion 
may  involve  the  pyramidal  tract  and  cause  a  spastic  paralysis  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body,  and  also  involve  the  nucleus  or  the  fibres  of  one  of  the  cerebral 
nerves,  and  so  produce  a  lower  segment  paralysis  on  the  same  aide  as  the  lesion 
—crossed  paralysis.  In  the  cms  the  third  and  fourth  cerebral  nerves  run  near 
the  pyramidal  tract,  and  a  lesion  of  this  region  is  apt  to  involve  them  or  their 
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nuclei,  cauBing  partial  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  on  the  same  side  as 
the  lesions,  combined  with  a  hemiplegia  of  the  opimsite  side  (Fig.  10,  3). 

The  optic  tract  also  crosses  the  cms  and  may  be  involved,  giving  hemi- 
anopsia in  the  opposite  halves  of  the  visual  fields. 

If  the  tegmentum  be  the  seat  of  a  lesion  which  does  not  involve  the 
base  of  the  peduncle  (or  pes)  there  may  be  difturbaneeit  of  cutaneous 
and  muscular  sensibility,  ataxia,  disturbances  of  hearing,  or  oculo-motor 
paralysis.  An  oculo-motor  paralysis  of  one  aide,  accompanied  by  a  hemi- 
ataxia  of  tho  opposite  side,  appears  to  be  especially  characteristic  of  a  teg- 
mental lesion. 

Corpora  Qaadrigemina, — Anatomical  studies  point  to  the  view  that  the 
superior  colliculufl  (anterior  quadrigeminal  body)  represents  tho  most  impor- 
tant subcortical  central  organ  for  the  control  of  the  eye-muscle  nuclei.  This 
is  supported  to  a  certain  extent  by  clinical  evidence,  though  as  yet  but  few  cases 
have  been  carefully  studied.  Sight  is  only  slightly,  if  at  all,  disturbed  when 
the  superior  coUiculus  is  destroyed.  The  pupil  is  usually  widened,  and  the 
pupillary  reaction,  both  to  light  and  on  accommodation,  interfered  with. 
Apparently  actual  paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles  does  not  occur  unless  the  nucleus 
of  the  third  nerve  ventral  to  the  aqueduct  be  also  injured. 

The  inferior  colliculus  (posterior  quadrigeminal  body),  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  shown  by  anatomical  study  to  be  an  important  way-station  in  the 
auditory  conduction-path.  A  large  part  of  the  lateral  lemniscus  ends  in  its 
nucleus,  and  from  it  emerge  meduUated  fibres  which  pass  through  the  brach- 
ium  quadrigcminum  infcrius  to  the  medial  geniculate  body.  Thence  a  large 
bundle  runs  through  the  retro-lenticular  portion  of  the  internal  capsule  to  the 
auditory  sense  area  in  the  cortex  of  the  temporal  lobe. 

Weinland  has  collected  19  cases  of  tumors  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
from  the  bibliography;  in  9  of  these  auditory  disturbances  were  especially 
noted.  Since  the  central  auditor)'  path  of  each  side  receive  impulses  from 
both  ears,  lesion  of  the  colliculus  on  one  side  may  dull  the  hearing  on  both 
sides,  though  the  opposite  ear  is  usually  the  more  defective.  Lesion  of  the 
inferior  colliculus  may  be  accompanied  by  disturbance  of  mastication,  owing 
to  paralysis  of  the  descending  (mesencephalic)  root  of  the  trigcminna.  The 
fourth  nerve  may  also  be  involved.  The  ataxia  which  sometimes  accompanies 
lesions  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  disturbance 
in  conduction  in  the  medial  lemniscus. 

Pons  and  KeduUa  Oblon^ta. — ^Lesions  involving  the  pyramidal  tract,  to- 
gether with  any  one  of  the  motor  cerebral  nerves  of  this  region,  cause  crossed 
iwralysis.  A  lesion  in  the  lower  part  of  the  [wns  is  apt  to  cause  a  lower-seg- 
ment paralysis  of  the  face  on  the  same  side  (destruction  of  the  nucleus  of  the 
facial  nerve  or  of  its  root  fibres)  and  a  spastic  paralysis  of  the  arm  and  leg  on 
the  opposite  side  (injury  to  pyramidal  tract)  (Fig.  10,  4).  The  abducens,  the 
motor  part  of  the  trigeminus,  and  the  hypoglossus  nerves  may  also  be  paralyzed 
in  the  same  manner.  IMien  the  central  fibres  to  the  nucleus  of  the  hypoglossus 
are  involved  a  peculiar  form  of  anarthria  results.  If  the  nucleus  itself  be 
diseased,  swallowing  is  interfered  with. 

When  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  interrupted,  together  with 
the  sensory  tract  (the  medial  lemniscus  or  fillet)  for  the  rest  of  the  body,  which 
has  already  crossed  the  middle  line,  there  is  a  creased  sensory  paralysis — L  e.. 
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(liHlurbed  senBation  in  the  distribution  of  the  fifth  on  the  Bide  of  the  lesion, 
and  of  alt  tlic  retit  of  the  body  on  the  opposite  side. 

A  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  muscle  of  one  eye  and  of  the  internal 
rectus  of  the  other  eye  (conjugate  paralysis  of  the  musck's  which  turn  the 
eyes  to  one  side),  in  the  absence  of  a  "forct-d  position"  of  the  eyeballs,  is  highly 
characteristic  of  certain  lesions  of  the  pons.  In  such  cases  the  internal  rectus 
may  still  be  capable  of  functioning  on  convergence,  or  when  the  eye  to  which 
it  belongs  is  tested  independently  of  that  in  which  the  external  rectus  is  paral- 
yzed. This  form  of  paralysis  is  found,  as  a  rule,  only  when  the  lesion  lies  just 
■a  front  of  the  abducens  or  involves  the  nucleus  itself,  or  includes,  besides  the 
root  fibres  of  the  abducens,  that  portion  of  the  formatio  reticularis  that  lies 
Iwtween  them  and  the  fasciculus  longitudinalis'medialis  (von  Monakow),  The 
cases  of  conjugate  paralysis  just  referred  to  maj  be  complicated  by  other  dis- 
lurbances  of  the  eye-muscle  movements,  in  which  case  the  interpretation  of 
the  gymptoma  may  be  rendered  difficult.  The  facial  nerve  is  often  involved  in 
these  paralyses. 

In  lesions  of  the  pons  the  patient  often  has  a  tendency  to  fall  toward  the 
side  on  which  the  lesion  is,  probably  on  account  of  implication  of  the  middle 
peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  (hrachium  pontis).  Still  more  frequent  is  the 
simple  motor  hcmi-ata.xia  consequent  upon  lesion  of  the  medial  lemniscus,  and 
]ierliaps  of  longitudinal  bundles  in  the  formatio  reticularis.  This  is  often 
accompanied  by  a  dipsooiated  sensory  disturbance,  pain  and  temperature  being 
afEocl«d,  while  touch  remains  normal.  The  muscular  sense  may  also  be  in- 
volved. Only  when  the  lesion  is  very  extensive  are  there  disturbances  of  hear- 
ing (involvement  of  the  lateral  lemniacuB  or  corpus  trapezoideum) , 

The  symptoms  produced  by  involvement  of  the  different  cerebral  nerves 
will  bo  considered  in  detail  in  another  section, 

Cerebellam. — The  functions  of  this  part  of  the  brain  are  still  under  con- 
sideration. Luciani,  whose  monograph  is  exhaustive,  regards  it  as  "an  end 
organ,  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  certain  peripheral  sensory  organs  and 
in  direct  efferent  relationship  with  certain  ganglia  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis, 
and  indirectly  with  the  motor  apparatus  in  general.  It  is  functionally  homo- 
geneous, each  part  exercising  the  functions  of  the  whole,  but  having  special 
relations  to  the  muscles  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  body"  (Krauss). 

Lesions  of  the  Interal  lobes  affect  the  corresponding  side  of  the  body,  while 
lesions  of  the  middle  lolw  (vermis)  affect  both  sides.  Partial  removal  is  fol- 
lowe<l  hy  transient  mucciiiar  weakness;  complete  removal  by  extreme  inco- 
ordination. Its  one  important  function  would  appear  to  be  the  coordination 
of  the  muscular  movements. 

In  monkeys  the  syniptoma  differ  much  at  different  periods  after  the  opera- 
tion. During  the  first  fi»e  or  six  days  irritation  phenomena  predominate. 
According  to  Luciani,  there  are  asthenia,  atony  of  the  muscles,  and  astasia  on 
the  side  of  the  body  operated  upon.  The  animal  can  not  stand  or  walk.  All 
these  symptoms  may  gradually  disappear  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

The  exjieriments  of  Risien  Russell  do  not  entirely  confirm  the  observations 
of  T>uciani.  In  the  first  place,  the  occurrence  of  asthenia  is  not  constant,  and 
as  to  atony,  while  the  patellar  tendon  reflexes  are  sometimes  absent,  they  are. 
as  a  rule,  intact  in  pure  cerebellar  lesions.  There  may  be  even  muscular 
rigidity  instead  of  atony.    Russell's  experiments  make  it  seem  likely  that  the 
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cerebellar  hemisphere  of  one  side  exercises  constantly  an  inhibitory  effect  upon 
the  activities  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  of  the  opposite  side  (]>robably  by  way 
of  the  bracliium  conjunctivum).  Thus,  after  reoioval  of  one  cerebellar  hemi- 
sphere, he  found  that  movementa  of  the  arm  and  leg  could  be  caused  by  n 
faradic  stimulation  of  the  contralateral  motor  area,  much  niikler  than  that 
necepsary  to  stimulate  the  homolateral  motor  area.  The  epileptic  seizures  fol- 
lowing the  administration  of  aiwinthe  were  far  greater  on  the  side  of  aldation. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  explanation  of  the  epileptiform  attacks  hy  no 
means  rare  in  cerel>ellar  disease  is  here  to  he  sought. 

W.  0.  Kraups  has  analyzed  the  lesions  and  symptoms  in  100  cases  of  dis- 
ease of  this  part.  The  morbid  conditions  were  as  follows:  Sarcoma  in  22 
eascH ;  tuliercle  in  22 ;  glioma  in  18 ;  abscess  in  10 ;  tumor  of  unspecitied  origin 
in  ]:!;  cyst  in  7;  and  1  case  each  of  softening,  endothelioma,  cyst  and  sarcoma, 
cancer,  gtmtma,  tibroma,  and  hsraorrhage.  The  left  lobe  was  affeefi'd  ^2  times, 
the  right  lobe  32  times,  and  the  middle  lobe  17  times.  Thus,  tumor  constitutetl 
hy  far  the  most  important  affection.  There  may  he  no  symptoms  whatever 
if  it  is  in  one  hemisjthcre  only  and  does  not  involve  the  middle  lolie.  There 
are  instances  not  only  of  complete  al)sence  of  one  whole  hemisphere  from  arrest 
of  growth,  l)ut  also  of  extensive  bilateral  disease,  which  throughout  life  has 
yielded  no  noticeable  symptoms.  Only  when  lesions  are  comparatively  sudden 
do  the  symptoms  resemble  tlic  early  experimental  states  in  animals.  Other 
portions  of  the  brain  a|>pear  to  be  able  to  take  on  the  functions  normally  per- 
formed by  the  cerebellum.  The  most  common  symptoms  in  tumor  of  the  cere- 
iH'llum  are  as  follows: 

Vertigo,  which  is  more  constant  in  this  than  in  affections  of  any  other 
region  of  the  brain.  Some  believe  this  to  be  due  to  involvement  of  the  nervus 
vestibularis  or  its  nuclei  of  termination,  by  means  of  which  the  semicircular 
canals  are  connected  with  the  cerebellum.  The  symptom  was  present  in  48 
of  the  casea  of  Krauss'  collection,  not  reported  in  43.  The  vertigo  appears  to 
1)6  entirely  indejiendent  of  the  ataxia.  Though  most  frequently  associated, 
either  symptom  may  lie  present  without  the  other.  The  vertigo  of  cerebellar 
disease  is  often  associated  with  the  feeling  that  objects  are  revolving  about  the 
iKidy,  or  that  the  body  itself  is  moving.  Headache  was  (>rescnt  in  83  cases. 
Vomiting  occurred  in  CO  eases,  not  reported  in  23.  Optic  neuritis  was  found 
in  fiC  cases,  not  reported  in  23.  It  is  apt  to  appear  early,  and  is  probably 
brought  altout  by  the  oljstructive  internal  hydroecphalus  that  commonly  results 
from  suhteiitorial  growths  through  pressure  on  the  atiuediictus  cerebri. 

Of  symptoms  which  are  designated  as  more  particularly  cerebellar,  ataxia. 
particularly  of  Uie  homolateral  limbs,  is  the  most  important.  In  cerebellar 
ataxia  the  gait  is  irregular  and  staggering,  often  zigzag,  and  in  attempting  to 
walk  the  j)atient  sways  to  and  fro  like  a  drunken  man  (dem/irche  d'ivresse  of 
tho  French  writers).  As  a  rule,  the  patient  walks  and  tends  to  fall  toward  the 
affectetl  side,  but  the  rule  is  not  certain.  The  ataxia  of  cerebellar  disease  is  to 
be  sharply  differentiated  from  the  ataxia  of  tabes  dorsalis,  from  cortical  ataxia, 
and  probably  from  tlie  ataxia  accompanying  diseases  of  the  tegmental  portion 
of  the  pons  and  cerebral  |>edunele,  Cerel>cllar  ataxia  is  both  static  and  dy- 
namic. The  o|)ening  or  closing  of  the  eyes  has  less  influence  than  in  spinal 
ataxia.  Very  important  for  differential  diagnosis  is  the  fact  that  when  the 
paiient  lies  in  l>ed  movements  tolerably  well  coordinated  can  be  carriwl  out. 
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The  coarse  nature  of  the  incoordiaation  distinguishes  cerebellar  ataxia  from 
that  due  to  lesion  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  In  the  latter  the  finer  movements 
(buttoning,  etc.)  are  especially  apt  to  be  involved,  and  there  is  nsually  hemi- 
paresis  or  mono-paresis,  and  often  disturbance  of  muscular  sense  and  of  the 
stereognostic  sense  (von  Monakow).  Cerebellar  ataxia  may  depend  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  the  influence  of  the  cerebellum  upon  the  cerebrum.  Babinski 
has  pointed  out  that  the  affected  limb,  although  ataxic,  may  be  held  in  a  given 
position  more  steadily  than  nomial,  and  also  that  repeated  movementa  can  not 
be  as  quickly  performed  on  the  affected  as  oa  the  normal  side  (dys-diado- 
chokinesie). 

Paresis,  especially  of  the  homolateral  trunk  muscles,  manifest  in  an  in- 
ability to  perform  the  movements  of  bending,  erection,  and  lateral  flexion  of 
the  trunk,  may  be  present.  Risien  Russell  holds  that  the  paralysis  is  "probably 
directly  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  cerebellar  influence  from  the  muscles." 
A  peculiar  attitude  of  the  head  has  been  described,  in  which  the  face  looks 
upward  and  is  turned  away  from  the  side  occupied  by  the  growth.  Deficiency 
in  power  of  the  limbs  on  the  same  side  is  frequent. 

Other  less  constant  but  suggestive  symptoms  are  neuralgic  pains  in  the 
region  of  the  neck  and  occiput ;  blocking  of  the  venje  Galeni  and  dilatation 
of  the  lateral  ventricles,  causing  in  children  hydrocephalus;  pressure  on  the 
mid-brain,  pons,  or  medulla  oblongata,  producing  paralysis  of  the  cerebral 
nerves  (most  commonly  the  sixth  cranial),  rhythmical  contractions  of  the  head 
or  extremities,  nystagmus  (particularly  when  looking  toward  the  side  of  the 
lesion),  tremor,  anarthria,  auditory  or  visual  disturbances.  There  may  \ie 
glycosuria,  and  bilateral  rigidity  from  pressure  on  the  motor  paths.  Sudden 
death  may  occur. 

The  reflexes,  though  variable,  are  apt  to  be  increased  on  the  side  of  the 
lesion,  and  if  internal  hydrocephalus  develops  they  may  be  exaggerated  on  both 
aides.  When  the  cerebellar  disease  involves  other  structures  directly,  or  indi- 
rectly through  action  at  a  distance,  the  reflexes  may  be  abolished. 

Symptoms  of  general  mental  disturbance  may  accompany  cerebellar  dis- 
ease, but  they  are  not  characteristic.  There  are  often  irritability,  enfeebled 
memory,  and  toward  the  end  sopor  and  coma. 


n.    APHASIA 

Speech  disorders  give  important  information  as  to  the  position  of  lesions 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they  are  considered  here. 

The  studies  of  Boulliaud,  Das,  Broca,  Bastian,  Kussmaul,  LichtheiDi, 
Marie,  and  others  have  done  much  to  widen  our  knowledge  of  this  very  difficult 
subject.  The  student  is  referred  to  the  works  of  these  authors,  and  especially 
to  the  rooQogTsph  of  Moutier. 

As  in  all  other  voluntary  movements  speech  requires  not  only  s  motor  but 
a  sensory  apparatus,  and  we  have,  as  composing  the  speech  mechaaisra,  a 
sensory  or  receptive  part  as  well  as  a  motor  or  emissive  part.  These  two  parts 
are  associated  with  the  higher  centres  underlying  the  intellectual  process,  and 
are  controlled  by  them. 

The  muscles  which  are  used  in  the  production  of  articulate  speech  are  many 
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and  wirloly  dielributci] ;  thns,  the  rcHpiratory  niuacles,  the  muscles  of  the  larynx, 
tlio  pimrjnx,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  those  which  move  the  jaws  are  alt 
brouyht  into  play  during  speech.  These  muscleB  are  all  active  in  other  less 
comjilicated  movcnients! ;  for  instance,  respiration,  crying,  sucking,  etc.,  and 
tliose  cotuparativcly  simple  movements  are  represented  in  the  gray  matter  of 
tlie  lower  motor  sognient  in  the  pons,  medulla,  and  spinal  cord.  The  asso 
cralinn  of  noiironos  upon  which  these  mnvements  do|iend  is  made  during  fetal 
life,  and  is  in  pood  working  order  at  the  time  of  birth. 

As  the  cliild's  brain  grows  and  takes  control  of  the  spinal  centres  through 
the  medium  ot  the  pyramidal  traeia,  other  more  complex  movements  are  de- 
velojwd  and  siR-cial  neurones  are  set  npart  for  this  purpose.  There  is,  then, 
a  rc-represcntation  (Hughllngs  Jackson)  of  the  finer  movements  of  these  mus- 
cles in  the  up|)er  motor  segment.  They  are  localized  in  the  central  convohi- 
fions  about  the  lower  part  of  the  Holandic  fissure.  All  these  muscles  except 
those  of  the  tongue  and  lips  are  used  bilaterally,  and  so  their  movements  on 
each  side  of  the  hwly  are  i-cprctsented  on  both  sides  of  the  brain. 

This  group  of  movements,  which  are  in  part  congenital  and  in  part  ac- 
quired during  the  early  months  of  life,  is  that  from  which  the  delicate  move- 
ments of  artieidate  siiecch  are  dcvelo|K!d.  The  structures  upon  which  these 
moveiiicnta  de|iend  make  the  primary  lUr  demeniary  speech  mechanism^ 

The  cortical  centres  are  in  the  lower  third  of  the  central  convolution  on 
both  sides  of  the  brain.  They  are  bilaterally  acting  centres,  and  a  lesion 
limited  to  either  one  should  not  produce  marked  or  permanent  defects  in 
speech.  This  is  true  for  the  right  side,  but  on  the  left  Broca's  convolution 
and  the  insula  arc  so  closely  situated  that  they  are  usually  injured  at  the  same 
time,  and  motor  aphasia  results.  The  path  from  the  cortical  centres  is  made  up 
of  the  motor  libres  which  go  to  the  nuclei  of  the  pons  and  medulla,  and  in  the 
internal  cajisulc  is  situated  near  the  kneo.  As  in  the  cortex,  a  unilateral  lesion 
here  causes  only  slight  disturbances  of  speech  due  to  difficult  articulation, 
following  weakness  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  face  and  tongue.  On  the  left 
side,  if  the  legion  is  so  near  the  cortex  as  to  involve  the  fibres  which  connect 
Broca's  convolution  with  the  primary  s])cech  mechanism,  subcortical  motor 
aphaMa  is  produce<l.  Bilateral  lesions  (usually  in  the  internal  capsule,  but 
at  times  in  the  cortex)  cause  S]>eeehlessness,  with  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of 
ar'tcuhilion — pseudo-biilbar  jiaralysis.  To  these  speech  defects  Bastian  gives 
the  niiiiio  ]i])heniia. 

Tlie  lower  segment  of  the  jirimary  speech  mechanism  is  made  up  of  the 
motor  nuclei  in  the  medulla,  etc.,  and  the  peripheral  nerves  arising  from  thera. 
Jjcsions  here,  if  extensive  enough — as,  for  instance,  in  progressive  bulbar  paral- 
ysis— may  eauiio  speechlessness — anarthria  (Bastian) ;  but  usually  they  are 
more  limited,  giving  various  disturbances  of  articulation. 

The  Auditory  Speech  Centre. — As  the  child  learns  to  speak  there  is  devel- 
oped in  the  cortc.\  of  the  brain  an  association  of  centres  which  takes  control 
of  the  primary  "[Kech  mechanism.  The  child  is  constantly  hearing  objects 
calk-<l  by  names,  and  he  learns  to  associate  certain  sounds  with  the  look,  feel, 
taste,  etc.,  of  certain  things.  When  he  hears  such  a  sound  he  gets  a 
more  or  less  clear  mental  picture  of  the  object,  or,  in  other  words,  he  has  devel- 
oped certain  auditor^-  memories.  These  memories  of  the  sounds  of  words  are 
stored  in  what  is  called  the  auditory  speech  centre.    This  centre,  which  in  ttie 
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msjority  of  people  is  the  controlling  speech  centre,  is  situated  on  the  left  side 
in  right-handed  people,  and  on  the  right  aide  in  those  who  are  left-handed. 
The  afferent  impressions  arising  in  the  ears  reach  the  transverse  gyri  of  the 
temporal  lobes,  those  from  each  ear  going  to  both  sides  of  the  brain.  From 
each  of  these  primary  auditory  centres  impulses  are  sent  to  the  auditory  speech 
centre  in  the  temporal  lobe  of  the  left  hemisphere.  The  exact  location  of  this 
so-called  centre  is  not  accurately  determined,  but  it  is  thought  to  occupy  the 
first  and  perhaps  part  of  the  second  temporal  convolutions.  Marie  in  his  vfork 
on  aphasia  denies  all  speech  centres,  but  places  the  cortical  region,  which  has 
to  do  with  the  intellectual  processes  underlying  language,  rather  vaguely  in  the 
left  t«niporo-parictal  lobe.  This  he  designates  "Wernicke's  zone,"  a  lesion  of 
which  alone  can  produce  aphasia.  The  child  endeavors,  and  by  repeated  efforts 
learns,  to  make  the  sounds  that  he  hears,  and  he  first  becomes  able  to  repeat 
words,  then  to  speak  voluntarily.  To  do  this,  he  has  had  to  learn  certain  very 
delicate  movements,  and  so  there  has  been  developed  tinder  the  control  of 
the  auditory  speech  centres  a  special  motor  centre  for  speech  in  which  these 
movements  are  localized. 

The  Motor  Speech  Centre. — This  was  placed  by  Broca,  and  those  who  im- 
mediately followed  him,  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  left  third  frontal  convolu- 
tion. It  is  around  this — Broca's  centre — that  the  discussion  started  by  JIarie 
has  been  most  heated.  Marie  and  his  followers  deny  that  this  portion  of  the 
brnin  has  anything  to  do  with  speech,  and  insist  that  the  so-called  motor  aphai^ia 
is  merely  a  "combination  of  aphasia"  (of  which  they  admit  but  one  type,  that 
due  to  lesions  of  Wernicke's  zone)  with  anarthria.  Anarthria  they  think  of 
as  a  speecli  disturbance  without  any  intellectual  defect,  due  to  a  lesion  of  their 
lenticular  zone,  an  ill-defined  area  in  the  centre  of  the  brain, 

Marie's  position  has  been  much  discussed,  and  many  excellent  observers 
have  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  old  view  which  accepts  Broca's  convolution  as 
the  motor  speech  centre.  The  recent  studies  of  cases  of  apraxia,  which  seem 
to  have  determined  a  centre  in  the  left  frontal  lobe  for  certain  purposive  move- 
ments, as  in  the  use  of  objects,  gestures,  etc.,  have  lent  support  to  the  im- 
portance of  Broca's  convolution. 

The  motor  siieech  centres  and  the  corresponding  area  in  the  right  brain 
are  connected  cither  directly  by  special  motor  fibres  with  the  bulltar  nuclei. 
or,  as  is  more  probable,  indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  the  cortical  cen- 
tres of  the  primary  speech  mechanism  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Rolandic  region 
on  both  sides. 

The  speech  centres  arc  in  close  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  brain  cor- 
tex, and  in  this  way  they  take  part  in  the  general  mental  activities,  o(  which, 
indeed,  the  speech  processes  form  a  large  part.  Some  authors  have  assumed 
that  the  several  sensory  elements  which  go  to  make  a  concept  are  brought 
together  in  a  special  region  of  the  brain,  and  here,  as  it  were,  united  by  a 
name.  This  is  called  "the  centre  for  concepts,"  or  "naming  centre"  (Broad- 
bent),  but  most  writers  have  followed  Bastian  in  considering  that  the  suppo- 
sition of  such  a  centre  is  unnecessary. 

The  mechanism  which  has  been  described  is  that  which  is  developed  in 
uneducated  people  and  in  children  before  they  have  learned  to  read  and  write. 
and  is  of  primary  importance  in  all  speech  processes.  As  the  child  learns  to 
read  he  associates  certain  visual  impressions  with  the  speech  memorieB  he  hu 
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already  acquired,  and  he  then  adda  to  his  concepts  the  visiifll  niomories  of 
written  or  printed  eyiiibolB,  These  memories  are  stored  in  the  visual  speech 
centre. 

The  Visual  Speech  Centre. — Tbia  is  placed  hy  nearly  all  authors  in  tlio 
angular  and  supra  marginal  convolutiona  on  the  left  aide,  where  it  in  believed 
visual  impressions  from  both  occipital  lobes  are  combined  in  8|>eech  memories. 
Von  Monakow  denies  such  a  special  centre,  but  holds  that  visual  speech  mem- 
ories are  dependent  upon  the  direct  connection  of  the  general  visual  centres 
in  both  occipital  lobes  with  the  speech  sphere.  That  speech  defects  result  from 
injury  to  the  angular  and  aupramarginal  convolutions,  he  admits;  but  he 
thinks  these  are  due  to  an  interruption  of  fibre  tracts  which  lie  beneath  and 
not  to  a  destruction  of  a  cortical  centre.  The  distinction  is,  therefore,  of 
more  theoretical  than  practical  importance.  Marie  includes  this  region  in 
his  Wernicke's  zone. 

In  learning  to  write,  the  child  develops  certain  delicate  movements  of  the 
arm  and  hand,  and  thus  acquires  another  method  of  externalizing  his  speech 
activities.  Whether  or  not  this  requires  the  development  of  a  separate  writing 
centre,  apart  from  the  general  Rolandic  arm  centre,  or  is  brought  about  by  an 
evolution  of  the  latter  through  the  medium  of  Broca's  convolution,  is  a  vexed 
question.  Gordlnier  has  recorded  a  remarkable  case  of  total  agraphia,  with 
no  sensory  or  motor  speech  aphasia,  in  which  a  tumor  occupying  the  foot  of 
the  second  left  frontal  convolution  was  found  at  autopsy.  Agraphia  ie  a 
special  form  of  apraxia.  The  movements  of  writing  are  learned  under  the 
influence  of  visual  impressions  in  association  with  the  other  speech  memories, 
although  there  is  a  more  direct  path,  which  is  used  in  copying  unknown  char- 
acters. Just  as  the  movements  of  articulate  speech  are  constantly  under  the 
control  of  auditory  memories,  so  are  the  movements  of  writing  regulated  l»y 
visual  memories;  but  in  this  case  the  other  speech  memories  are  of  great 
importance. 

With  the  development  of  the  associations  which  underlie  reading  and 
writing,  the  speech  mechanism  may  be  said  to  be  complete,  although  its  activ- 
ities arc  capable  of  practically  endless  extension,  as  when  music  or  foreign 
languages  are  learned. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  cortical  speech  centres — the  speech  sphere  of  the 
French — occupy  the  part  of  the  brain  near  the  Sylvian  fissure,  and  that  tliey 
all  receive  their  blood  from  the  Sylvian  artery.  Speaking  broadly,  the  pos- 
terior part  of  this  region  is  sensory  and  the  anterior  ia  motor.  The  sensory 
areas  are  near  the  optic  radiation  and  the  motor  are  near  the  general  motor 
tracts,  and  ao,  with  lesions  of  the  posterior  part,  hemianopia  is  apt  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  speed]  disturbance  while  hemiplegia  occurs  with  disease  of 
the  anterior  areas.  These  associations  often  help  to  distinguish  a  sensory  from 
a  motor  aphasia,  but  each  ty|>e  has  special  characteristics  which  must  1>e 
etudied. 

Aaditory  Aphatia. — Most  people  in  mentally  recalling  words  do  so  by 
means  of  their  auditory  speech  memories — i.  o.,  they  think  of  the 
sound  of  the  words,  and,  in  voluntary  speech,  it  is  probable  that  the 
will  acts  on  the  motor  centre  indirectly  through  the  auditory  centre. 
This   centre    is    also   necessary    for   reading   in    such   persons.     There    are 
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certain  perBona,  however,  in  whom  the  mental  proceeees  are  carried  on 
by  visual  memories,  and  in  these  rare  "visuals"  the  visual  speech  cen- 
tres take  the  predominant  place  in  speech  usually  occupied  by  the  auditory 
centres. 

Complete  abolition  of  all  the  auditory  speech  memories  by  destruction  of 
the  first  temporal  convolution  causes  the  most  extensive  disturbanccB  of  speech. 
Such  a  person  is  unable  to  comprehend  speech,  either  spoken  or  printed.  Vol- 
untary speech  is  much  disturbed,  and  although  at  first  he  may  talk,  his  s])eecb 
is  nothing  but  a  jargon  of  misplaced  words,  and  he  soon  becomes  speeclilcai. 
Writing  is  also  lost,  and  he  can  neither  repeat  words  nor  write  at  dictation. 
He  may  be  able  to  copy. 

Lesions  are  often  only  partial,  and  the  resultant  disturbance  may  be 
simply  a  difficulty  in  speech  due  to  the  loss  of  nouns  or  to  the  trant^ 
position  of  words  (paraphasia),  the  writing  showing  the  same  defect. 
The  patient  usually  understands  what  he  hears  and  reads,  and  can  re- 
peat words  and  write  at  dictation.  This  is  the  condition  Baatian  calU 
"amnesia  verbalis."  The  condition  may  be  so  pronounced  that  voluntary 
speech  and  writing  are  nearly  lost,  even  when  the  auditory  memories  can 
still  be  aroused  by  new  afferent  impressions  and  he  is  able  to  nnderstan'l 
what  is  said  to  him  and  what  he  reads.  He  can  usually  repeat  and  rend 
aloud. 

The  afFerent  paths,  which  reach  the  auditory  speech  centre  from  the  two 
primary  auditory  centres,  may  be  destroyed.  A  lesion  to  do  this  must  U- 
in  the  white  matter  beneath  the  first  temporal  convolution  on  the  left  side. 
Such  a  lesion  would  block  all  auditory  impressions  coming  to  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  patient  would  not  be  able  to  understand  anything  that  was 
said  to  him,  could  not  repeat  words  nor  writes  from  dictation.  As  the 
cortical  centres  are  not  disturlted,  and  the  auditory  speech  memories  are  still 
present,  there  is  no  disturbance  of  voluntary  speech  or  writing,  and  the  pa- 
tient can  read  perfectly.  This  is  pure  word-deafness  or  subcortical  sensory 
aphasia. 

Tisnal  Aphaaia. — Destruction  of  the  visual  centre  in  the  angular  and 
supramarginal  convolutions  causes  a  loss  of  the  visual  speech  memories,  and 
the  patient  is  unable  to  read  printed  or  written  characters.  He  is  unable  tii 
write — i.  e.,  there  is  agraphia — and  he  can  not  copy.  His  understanding  of 
spoken  words  is  good,  and  voluntary  speech  is  normal  or  only  slightly  par- 
a  phasic. 

A  subcortical  lesion  involving  the  afferent  fibres  going  to  the  visual  S|)eefb 
centre  causes  pure  word-blindness  (subcortical  alexia) — i.  e.,  there  is  inability 
to  understand  written  or  printed  words.  Voluntary  speech  and  writing  are 
good.  The  patient  can  not  read  bis  own  writing  except  by  aid  of  muscle- 
sense  impression,  in  retracing  the  letters,  either  voluntarily  or  passively.  Asai- 
ciated  with  this  is  always  hemianopia. 

Word-deafnesB  and  word-blindness  are  often  combined,  and  at  times  it 
is  not  only  the  tracts  that  connect  the  primary  auditory  and  visual  centn* 
with  the  speech  spheres,  but  also  those  which  associate  them  with  the  other 
sensory  centres  in  the  formation  of  concepts,  that  arc  diseased.  In  this  case 
the  patient  has  lost  not  only  his  auditory  and  visual  speech  memories,  but  aUo 
all  of  his  memories  which  have  to  do  with  hearing  and  sight,  and  he  has  mind- 
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deafness  and  miDd-blindDess — i.  e.,  he  is  unable  to  recognize  objects  when  he 
hears  or  when  be  sees  them.  Further  than  this,  there  may  be  a  dissociation 
of  all  the  sonsory  centres  from  eacli  other  or  from  the  higher  psychical  centre, 
which  is  practically  the  Kunie  thing,  in  which  case  the  patient  is  entirely  unable 
to  recognize  objects  and  to  use  them  properly — i.  e.,  he  has  sensory  aphasia  or 
agnosia. 

Uotor  Aphasia. — Lesions  of  the  motor  speech  zone,  jxissibly  in  rare  cases 
of  Broca's  convolution  alone,  more  commonly  of  a  wider  area,  cause  loss  of 
the  power  of  speech.  The  patient  may  be  absolutely  dumb,  or  he  may  have 
retained  one  or  two  words  or  phraaeB,  which  la  believed  to  be  due  to  the  activ- 
ity of  the  corresponding  region  of  the  right  brain.  He  will  make  no  effort  to 
repeat  words.  His  mind  is  comparatively  clear,  and  he  understands  vliat 
is  said  to  him,  but  reads  poorly.  He  has  not  a  clear  mental  picture  of  words. 
This  is  tested  by  asking  him  to  squeeze  the  observer's  hand  or  to  make  expira- 
tory efforts  as  many  times  as  there  are  syllahles  in  a  well-known  name. 

Voluntary  writing  ia  usually  lost  in  cortical  motor  aphasia,  and  many 
authors  believe  that  writing  movements  are  controlled  from  this  centre. 
Others,  who  believe  that  there  is  a  special  writing  centre,  contend  that  a 
lesion  strictly  limited  to  the  motor  speech  centre  would  not  cause  agraphia, 
and  cite  cases  which  seem  to  support  their  view.  If  there  is  much  disturbance 
of  interna!  speech,  writing  must  be  impaired. 

Subcortical  motor  ajjliasia  is  described  as  due  to  the  destruction  of  the 
fibres  which  join  Broca's  convolution  to  the  primary  speech  mechanism. 
Lesions  which  have  produced  this  type  of  aphasia  have  been  in  the  white  mat- 
ter of  the  left  hemisphere  near  Broca's  convolution.  These  would  be  within 
Marie's  lenticular  zone.  There  is  complete  loss  of  the  power  of  speech  without 
any  disturbance  of  internal  speech.  The  patient's  mental  processes  are  not 
disturbed,  and  he  can  write  perfectly  if  the  hand  is  not  paralyzed. 

Cases  of  aphasia  are  rarely  simple,  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  qjassify 
them  accurately.  The  problems  involved  are,  in  reality,  exceedingly  com- 
plicated, and  the  student  must  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  cases  are  as 
straightforward  as  the  various  diagrams  at  first  sight  would  appear  to  indi- 
cate. A  majority  of  them  are  very  complex,  but  with  patience  the  diagnosis 
of  the  different  varieties  can  often  be  worked  out.  The  following  tests  should 
be  applied  in  each  case  of  aphasia,  after  the  presence  or  absence  of  paralysis 
has  been  determined  and  whether  the  patient  ia  right-handed  or  left-handed: 
(1)  The  power  of  recognizing  the  nature,  uses,  and  relations  of  objects — 
i.  e.,  whether  agnosia  and  apraxia  arc  present  or  not;  (2)  the  power  to  recall 
the  name  of  familiar  objects  seen,  Bmelled,  or  tasted,  or  of  a  sound  when 
heard,  or  of  an  object  touched;  (3)  the  power  to  understand  spoken  words; 
(4)  the  capability  of  understanding  printed  or  written  language;  (5)  the 
power  of  appreciating  and  understanding  music;  (6)  the  power  of  voluntary 
speech — in  this  it  is  to  be  noted  particularly  whether  he  misplaces  words  or 
not;  (?)  the  power  of  reading  aloud  and  of  understanding  what  he  reads; 
(8)  the  power  to  write  voluntarily  and  of  reading  what  he  has  written;  (9) 
Uie  power  to  copy;  (10)  the  power  to  write  at  dictation;  and  (11)  the  power 
of  repeating  words. 

The  medico-legal  aspects  of  aphasia  are  of  groat  importance.  No  general 
principle  can  be  laid  down,  but  each  case  must  be  considered  on  its  merits. 
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Langdon,  in  reviewing  the  whole  question,  concludes:  "Sanity  eftabli;ih"l 
any  legal  document  should  be  recogiiized  when  it  can  be  proved  that  (lie 
person  making  it  can  understand  fully  its  nature  by  any  receptive  chanm! 
(viz.,  hearing,  vision,  or  muscular  sense),  and  can,  in  addition,  expr(?§B  a^^cn' 
or  dissent  with  certainty  to  proper  witnesses,  whether  this  expression  be  liv 
spoken  speech,  written  speech,  or  pantomime," 

PBOGNOSIS  AND  TBBATMENT  OF  APHASIA 
In  young  persons  the  outlook  is  good,  and  the  power  of  speech  is  gradually 
restored  apparently  by  the  development  of  other  portions  of  the  brain.  The 
opposite  hemisphere  often  takes  part  in  this.  In  adults  the  condition  is  less 
hopeful,  particularly  in  the  eases  of  complete  motor  aphasia  with  right  hemi- 
plegia. The  patient  may  remain  speechless,  though  capable  of  understanding 
everything,  and  attempts  at  re-education  may  be  futile.  Partial  recovery  may 
occur,  and  the  patient  may  be  able  to  talk,  but  misplaces  words.  In  sensory 
aphasia  the  condition  may  be  only  transient,  and  the  different  forma  rarely 
persist  alone  without  impairment  of  the  powers  of  expression. 

The  education  of  an  aphasic  person  requires  the  greatest  care  and  patience, 
particularly  if.  as  so  often  happens,  he  is  emotional  and  irritable.  It  is  l«st 
to  begin  by  the  use  of  detached  letters,  and  advance,  not  too  rapidly,  to  word? 
of  only  one  syllable.  Children  often  make  rapid  progress,  but  in  adults  failure 
is  only  too  frequent,  even  after  the  most  painstaking  efforts.  In  the  cases  of 
right  hemiplegia  with  aphasia  the  patient  may  be  taught  to  write  with  the  left 
hand. 

m.  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  BLOOD  VESSELS 

1.     CEREBRAL   CIRCULATION 

There  is  much  that  is  still  indefinite  in  the  physiology  of  the  circulation 
of  the  brain,  but  that  which  is  known  is  of  the  greatest  practical  moment  to 
the  physician. 

The  Iirain  receives  blood  from  the  internal  carotid  arteries,  the  vcrtebrals, 
and,  to  some  extent,  from  the  spinal  arteries.  These  anastomose  soon  aftiT 
entering  the  skull  to  form  the  circle  of  Willis.  The  extent  of  this  intercowi- 
munication  is  subject  to  considerable  variation,  which  may  be  of  extreme 
importance  in  pathological  conditions.  Collected  by  the  veins,  the  blood  is 
emptied  into  large  venous  sinuses,  which  are,  to  a  great  extent,  protected  fnmi 
pressure  changes  by  the  skull  and  dura  mater. 

The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  collected  in  the  meningeal  spaces  and  fills  tin' 
interstices  between  the  convolutions,  etc.  Under  normal  conditions  there  >* 
but  a  small  quantity  of  this  fluid  within  the  skull,  which  is  entirely  filler! 
with  brain,  blood,  and  the  cerebro-epinal  fluid.  Practically  a  closed  box,  witli 
contents  uninfluenced  by  atmospheric  pressure,  the  quantity  of  blood  within 
the  skull  under  normal  circumstances  is  almost  constant,  for  the  brain  suli- 
stance  itself  can  not  be  compressed,  so  that  the  only  increase  or  decreniM' 
is  that  which  compensates  for  the  small  quantity  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  tbai 
can  pass  between  the  cranial  and  spinal  cavities. 

Although  the  quantity  of  blood  does  not  change  materially,  its  rapidity 
of  flow  may,  and  does,  show  marked  variations,  and  thus  the  relation  between 
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arterial  and  venoas  blood  is  subject  to  change.  The  circulation  within  the 
skull  not  only  differs  from  the  circulation  in  other  parts  in  its  freedom  from 
the  effects  of  atmospheric  pressure,  but  apparently  it  is  not  under  local  vaso- 
motor control  and  is  in  an  organ  that  can  only  expand  slightly.  Although 
nerve  fibres  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  walls  of  tho  small  arteries  of  the 
brain,  it  has  not  been  proved  that  they  cause  dilatation  or  contraction  under 
influences  from  the  vaso-motor  centres;  indeed,  there  is  little  experimental 
evidence  that  speaks  for,  and  much  that  speaks  against,  this  view. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  circulation  of  the  brain  follows  pas- 
sively the  general  bodily  conditions.  When  anything  increases  the  force  with 
which  the  blood  enters  the  skull — i.  e.,  when  blood  pressure  is  raised,  cither  by 
increase  in  the  heart's  action  or  by  general  vaso-motor  effects-— more  blood 
passes  through  the  brain  in  a  given  time,  and  it  is,  as  it  were,  flooded  with 
blood.  This  active  hyperajmia  must  occur  under  many  circumstances,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  causes  any  symptoms;  in  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  sec 
how  it,  in  itself,  can  do  anything  but  good. 

Although  without  direct  vaso-motor  control,  the  circulation  of  the  brain 
is  regulated  by  the  action  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  on  tho  splanchnic  areas 
and  skin.  This  centre  itself  shares  with  the  respiratory  and  cardiac  centres 
the  same  circulatory  conditions  as  prevail  througliout  the  brain. 

Consciousness  depends  upon  a  due  blood  supply  to  the  brain,  particularly 
to  the  cortex,  and  life  itself  depends  upon  the  circulation  in  the  medullary 
centres.  When  the  blood  circulating  about  these  centres  is  poor  in  oxygen— 
i.  L'.,  when  there  is  a  lack  of  arterial  blood — the  arterioles  within  the  splanch- 
nic and  skin  areas  contract  under  vaso-motor  influences,  the  blood  pressure  is 
raised,  and  the  blood  enters  the  brain  with  unusual  force  and  supplies  the 
capillaries  with  arterial  blood.  The  extent  to  wiiich  this  regulating  mechan- 
ism can  counteract  an  obstruction  to  the  circulation  through  these  centres 
has  been  well  shown  experimentally  hy  Harvey  Ciishing.  When  the  general 
intracranial  pressure  was  raised  to  arterial  blood  pressure,  instead  of  the  circu- 
lation being  blocked  and  the  animal  dying  from  ana>mia  of  the  brain,  as  has 
been  stated,  he  sliowed  that  the  vaso-motor  centres  responded  with  a  suflicient 
rise  of  blood  pressure  to  overcome  the  imiiediment,  and  so  restore  the  circula- 
tion. With  every  repeated  increase  of  intracranial  pressure,  there  was  an 
answering  rise  of  blood  pressure,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  the  brain 
was  acting  under  an  intracranial  pressure  much  above  the  arterial  pressure 
of  the  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  and  this  pressure  had  been 
correspondingly  raised  to  a  startling  extent.  The  interesting  clinical  deduc- 
tions which  Cushing  draws  from  this  experiment  will  be  referred  to  under 
cerebral  hwmorrliage. 

Wieu  this  regulating  mechanism  is  disturbed,  serious  results  may  follow. 
The  ordinary  fainting  fit  is  an  example:  Under  the  influence  of  emotion  the 
vaso-motor  centre  is  inhibited,  and.  in  consequence,  the  abdominal  blood  ves- 
sels  become  dilated,  blood  pressure  falls,  and  the  heart  is  no  longer  able  to 
drive  the  blood  back  to  itself  against  the  force  of  gravity;  the  blood  accumu- 
lates in  the  abdominal  veins,  the  heart  empties,  cerebral  circulation  fails,  and 
unconsciousness  occurs.  A  similar  condition  may  follow  the  sudden  removal 
of  something  that  has  caused  prcF^sure  on  the  abdominal  vessels  for  a  consider- 
able time,  as  the  withdrawal  of  Ihe  ascitic  fluid.    In  this  cose  the  vaso-motor 
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control  infiucnees  liave  not  been  called  on  for  some  time,  and  the  centre  itself 
has  taken  part  in  the  general  weakened  condition  of  the  individual^  so  that, 
when  a  sudden  demand  ih  made  upon  it  to  compensate  for  the  accufitomed 
external  support  to  the  blood  vesBela,  it  is  entirely  unable  to  respond,  and  tlie 
blood  collects  in  the  aplanclmie  vessels,  the  patient  becomes  tinconscioua  and 
may  die,  having  bled  to  death  into  his  own  veins. 

While  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  vaso-motor  mechanism  and  tlie 
tonicity  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  walls  com{>ensate  perfectly  for  the 
change  from  the  horizontal  to  the  upright  position — i.  e.,  for  the  effect  of 
gravity  upon  the  cohinm  of  venous  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  feet,  in  asthenic 
states,  aa  after  severe  illness,  the  compensation  may  be  very  imjterfect.  When 
such  is  the  ease,  if  the  patient  stands,  or,  at  times,  even  if  he  sits  up  in  bed, 
his  heart  heats  more  rapidly,  he  becomes  giddy  and  may  faint.  The  change 
in  the  pulse  rate,  wilh  a  change  in  position,  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  vaso- 
motor control,  for  the  heart  itself  endeavors  to  make  up  for  this  incompetence. 

Chloroform  and,  to  a  leas  extent,  ether  tend  to  induce  vaso-motor  paraly- 
sis, and  this  is  the  reason  why  position  is  such  an  important  factor  in  the 
safety  of  patients  during  anaesthesia.  The  splanchnic  circulation,  under  the«' 
circumstances,  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  supported  by  bandaging  the  leg*- 
and  abdomen  and  elevating  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Crile's  pneumatic  operating 
suit,  in  which  the  patient  is  encased  below  the  chest  In  an  inflatable  suit,  by 
means  of  which  pressure  on  the  peripheral  and  abdominal  vessels  may  bi- 
varied,  is  an  attempt  to  establish  an  artificial  vaso-coostnictor  system  under 
the  control  of  the  operator,  which  can  compensate  for  the  paralyzing  effect* 
of  the  ana;sthetic,  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  considering  position. 

The  heart  I'tself  may  become  weak  from  variouB  causes  and  so  be  unable 
to  keep  the  brain  properly  siipplied  with  arterial  blood.  The  extreme  example 
of  this  is  paralysis  of  the  heart  muscles  from  failure  of  the  coronary  circula- 
tion, which  is  immediately  followed  by  unconsciousness  and  death.  In  Stokes- 
Adams  disease  the  cerebral  symptoms,  attacks  of  unconsciounncss,  convulsions, 
and  apoplectiform  seizures  are  due  to  cerebral  aneemia,  caused  by  the  teni|m- 
rary  cessation  of  the  ventricular  systole.  When  the  chest  is  forcibly  coiti- 
prcsaed  the  heart  may  be  unable  to  fill  itself  with  blood,  and  so  unconscious- 
ness, or  even  death,  may  follow  from  failure  of  the  cerebral  circulation. 

Bespiration  la  an  essential  part  of  circulation ;  this  is  true  not  only  in  the 
primary  sense,  that  it  is  through  this  function  that  venous  is  changed  into 
arterial  blood,  but  also  in  a  more  truly  mechanical  sense.  With  every  inspira- 
tion the  blood  is  sucked  into  the  heart  from  the  veins,  and  the  descent  of  ihc 
diaphragm,  by  increasing  the  pressure  on  the  abdominal  veins,  tends  to  fiin* 
the  blood  into  the  heart.  During  expiration  the  entrance  of  the  blood  into 
the  heart  is  imi>eded  by  the  increase  in  the  intra-thoracic  pressure,  Resj>ira- 
tion  has  direct,  but  slight,  influence  upon  the  blood  pressure  within  the 
arteries. 

The  circulation  within  the  skull  is  very  intimately  related  to  respiration. 
The  blood  from  the  brain  sinuses  passes  through  the  jugular  veins  directly 
into  the  superior  vena  cava  and  the  columns  of  blood  ap]»ear  to  l>e  uninter- 
rupted by  competent  valves,  so  that  every  change  of  pressure  in  the  cava  tf 
transmitted  directly  to  the  sinuses  and  veins  of  the  brain.  Intracranial  pres- 
sure has  t)een  shown  to  be  c<jua!  to  venous  blood  pressure  within  the  sinuse: 
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and  to  follow  every  change  in  this.  The  brain  dilates  with  each  pulse-beat, 
but  relatively  much  more  with  each  expiration.  In  expiration  intrathoracic 
pressure  is  increased,  and  this  causes  an  increase  in  the  pressure  within  the 
cava,  the  jugular,  ^nd  the  brain  sinuses.  The  blood  is,  as  it  were,  dammed 
back,  venous  congestion  occurs,  intracranial  pressure  rises,  and  the  brain 
receives  less  arterial  blood,  and  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  amemia  may  follow. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  these  effects  are  not  so  pronounced  or  protracted 
as  to  cause  marked  symptoms,  but  at  times  they  may  be,  as  when  a  crying 
child  holds  his  breath  until  he  becomes  unconscious.  Here  the  difficulty 
which  the  heart  has  in  filing  itself  with  blood  under  increased  thoracic  pres- 
sure is  also  a  factor.  When  the  superior  vena  cava  is  alone  obstructed,  as  by 
pressure  from  a  tumor,  there  may  be  not  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  func- 
tions. This  depends  upon  the  freedom  of  the  cranio-vertebral  venous  anasto- 
mosis, and  other  paths  which  allow  the  hlrod  to  reach  the  heart  through  the 
inferior  vena  cava.  Strong  reapiratorj'  efforts  against  an  obstruction  may 
change  intrathoracic  pressure  very  greatly.  In  forced  expiration  with  the 
glottis  closed,  the  normal  negative  pressure  becomes  markedly  positive  and 
may  far  exceed  the  normal  pressure  on  the  intrathoracic  veins,  while  if  the 
glottis  be  closed  and  a  strong  inspiratory  effort  be  made  the  pressure  may 
fall  far  below  atmospheric  pressure.  Intracranial '  heemorrhages  not  in- 
frequently take  place  during  a  strong  effort  with  the  breath  held  as  when 
straining  at  stool,  or  when  lifting  a  heavy  weight,  or  during  a  severe  cough- 
ing spell,  all  conditions  in  which,  among  other  things,  the  flow  of  the  venous 
blood  from  the  brain  to  the  heart  is  impeded,  and  in  consequence  of  which 
intracranial  circulatory  conditions  are  altered  in  the  direction  of  a  rise  of 
venous  and  capillary  pressure.  The  importance  of  preventing,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, any  obstruction  to  respiration  during  the  course  of  apoplexy  will  be 
referred  to  in  a  subsequent  paragraph. 

The  venous  outlets  from  the  skull  are  so  large  and  the  anastomoses  are  so 
free  that  they  must  all  be  obstructed  to  cause  any  marked  aniemia  of  the  brain, 
and  for  this  reason  thrombosis  or  ligature  of  one  of  the  sinuses  is  not  neces- 
sarily followed  by  any  symptoms,  if  all  the  veins  in  the  neck  are  compressed, 
as  by  a  tight  band  or  strong  flexion  of  the  neck,  the  circulation  may  be  im- 
peded to  a  considerable  extent,  and  this  is  of  definite  importance  under  patho- 
logical conditions. 

Any  one  of  the  arteries  may  be  tied  before  entering  the  skull,  with  but 
little  danger,  owing  to  the  freedom  of  the  anastomosis  in  the  circle  of  Willis, 
but,  as  this  is  subject  to  variation,  the  closure  should  be  made  slowly.  With 
this  precaution,  both  carotids  may  be  tied  if  an  interval  be  allowed  between 
the  operations. 

Obliteration  of  an  arterj'  beyond  the  oircle  of  Willis  is  always  followed  by 
a  disturbance  of  function  of  the  part  of  the  brain  supplied  by  that  artery, 
and  is  considered  under  Embolism  and  Thrombosis. 

2.     HYPEREMIA   AND   ANAEMIA 

Less  and  less  stress  is  now  laid  on  active  hypcriemia  as  a  cause  of  symp- 
toms. As  Leube  suggests,  the  symptoms  usually  referred  to  active  hyperemia 
in  the  infectious  diseases,  or  in  association  with  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  ae- 
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eompanying  disease  of  the  kidney,  are  due  to  the  action  of  toxic  agents  rather 
than  to  changes  in  the  circulation.  On  the  other  hand,  Tonoue  Btaeis  and  an©- 
mia  of  the  hrain  must  be  a  very  potent  cause  of  head  symptomB.  The  uncer- 
tainty which  exists  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  condition  of  the  blood 
vessels  as'  seen  within  the  skull  after  death  may  bear  no  relation  to  that  Thich 
held  sway  during  life. 

The  anatomical  condition  of  the  brain  in  aniemia  is  very  striking.  The 
membranea  are  pale,  only  the  large  veins  are  full,  the  small  vessels  over  the 
gj'ri  are  empty,  and  an  unusual  amount  of  cerebrorspinal  fluid  is  present.  On 
reetion  both  the  gray  and  white  matter  look  extremely  pale  and  the  cut  aurfacc 
is  moist.     Very  few  pvncta  vasculosa  are  seen. 

The  effects  of  sudden  antemia  of  the  brain  are  well  illustrated  by  the  ordi- 
nary fainting  fit,  and  have  been  described  above. 

Symptomfl, — When  the  symptoms  are  the  result  of  hemorrhage,  there  are 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  inability  to  stand;  flashes  of  light,  dark  spots  before  the 
eyes,  and  noises  in  the  ears;  the  respiration  becomes  hurried;  the  skin  is  cool 
and  covered  with  sweat;  the  pupils  are  dilated,  there  may  be  vomiting,  head- 
ache, or  delirium,  and  gradually,  if  the  bleeding  continues,  consciousness  is 
lost  and  death  may  occur  with  convulsions.  In  the  more  chronic  forms  of 
brain  anEemia,  such  as  result  from  the  gradual  impoverishment  of  the  blood, 
as  in  protracted  illness  or  in  starvation,  the  condition  known  as  irritable  weak- 
ness results.  Mental  effort  is  difficult,  the  slightest  irritation  is  followed  by 
undue  excitement,  the  patient  complains  of  giddiness  and  noises  in  the  ears, 
or  there  may  be  hallucinations  or  delirium.  These  symptoms  are  met  with 
in  an  extreme  grade  as  a  result  of  prolonged  starvation,  and  a  verv'  similar 
condition  is  seen  in  certain  cases  of  arterio-seleroeis  where  the  brain  is  poorly 
nourished. 

An  interesting  set  of  symptoms,  to  which  the  term  kydrencepkaloid  was 
applied  by  Marshall  Hall,  occurs  in  the  debility  produced  by  prolonged  diar- 
rhoea in  children.  The  child  is  in  a  semi-comatose  condition  with  the  eyes 
open,  the  pupils  contracted,  and  the  fontanelle  depressed.  In  the  earlier 
period  there  may  be  convulsions.  The  coma  may  gradually  deepen,  the  pnpils 
become  dilated,  and  there  may  be  strabismus  and  even  retraction  of  the  head, 
symptoms  which  closely  simulate  those  of  basilar  meningitis. 

3.  (EDEMA  OP  THE  BRAIN 
Fatholoffy. — In  the  pathology  of  brain  lesions  oedema  formerly  played  a 
r51e  almost  equal  in  importance  to  congestion.  It  occurs  under  the  following 
conditions :  In  general  atrophy  of  the  convolutions,  in  which  case  the  cedema 
is  represented  by  an  increase  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  and  in  that  of  the 
meehee  of  the  pia^  In  extreme  venous  dilatation  from  obstruction,  as  in 
mitral  stenosis  or  in  tumors,  there  may  be  a  condition  of  congestive  redema,  in 
which,  in  addition  to  great  filling  of  the  blood  vessels,  the  substance  of  the 
brain  itself  is  unusually  moist.  The  most  acute  cedema  is  a  local  process 
fonnd  around  tumors  and  abscesses.  The  symptoms  of  compression  following 
concussion  or  contusion,  as  shown  by  Cannon,  are  frequently  attributable  to 
cerebral  fedema  due  to  change  in  osmotic  pressure.  An  intense  infiltration, 
local  or  general,  may  occur  in  Bright's  disease,  and  to  it,  as  Traube  suggested. 
certain  of  the  urtemic  symptoms  may  he  due. 
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Anatomical  Clianges. — The  anatomical  changes  are  not  unlike  those  of 
amemia.  Wlieu  the  cetlt'nia  follows  progressive  atrophy,  the  fluid  is  chiefly 
within  and  btiieath  the  membranes.  The  brain  substance  is  antemic  and 
moist,  and  has  a  wet,  glistening  appearance,  which  is  very  characteristie.  In 
some  instances  the  cedema  is  more  intense  and  local,  and  the  brain  substance 
may  look  infiltrated  with  fluid.  Tlie  amount  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles  is 
usually  increased. 

Symptoms.  ^The  sj-mptoms  are  in  great  part  those  of  lessened  blood  flow, 
and  are  not  well  defined.  As  just  stated,  some  of  the  cerebral  features  of 
unemia  may  depend  upon  it.  Cases  have  been  reported  by  Haymond,  Tenne- 
son,  and  Dercum,  in  which  unilateral  convulsions  or  paralysis  have  occurred 
in  connection  with  chronic  Bright's  disease,  and  in  which  the  condition  ap- 
peared to  be  associated  with  oedema  of  the  brain.  The  older  writers  laid  great 
stress  upon  an  apoplexia  serosa,  which  may  really  have  been  a  general  oedema 
of  the  brain.  Inasmuch  as  the  instances  in  which  cedema  of  the  brain  occurs 
are  often  those  in  which  there  is  also  intoxication,  or  anaemia,  or  both,  it  is 
probably  impossible  to  say  at  the  bedside  delinitely  which  of 'these  possible 
factors  is  responsible  for  the  symptoms  in  a  given  case. 

4.    CEBEBBAL  H^MORBHAGB 

The  bleeding  may  come  from  branches  of  either  of  the  two  great  groups 
of  cerebral  vessels — the  bmal,  comprising  the  circle  of  Willis  and  the  central 
arteries  passing  from  it  and  from  the  first  portion  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  or 
the  cortical  grovp,  the  anterior,  middle,  and  the  posterior  cerebral  vessels.  In 
a  majority  of  the  eases  the  hfemorrhage  is  from  the  central  branches,  more 
particularly  from  those  which  are  given  off  by  the  middle  cerebral  arteries  in 
the  anterior  perforated  spaces,  and  which  supply  the  corpora  striata  and  in- 
ternal capsules.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  branches  which  passes  to  the  third 
division  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  and  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  internal  cap- 
sule, the  lenticulo-striate  artery  of  Duret,  is  so  frequently  involved  in  hsemor- 
rhage  that  it  has  been  called  by  Charcot  the  artery  of  cerebral  hemorrhage. 
Haemorrhages  from  this  and  from  the  lenticulo-thalamic  artery  include  more 
than  60  per  cent,  of  all  cerebral  htemorrhagee.  The  bleeding  may  be  into  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  to  which  alone  the  term  cerebral  apoplexy  is  applied,  or 
into  the  membranes,  in  which  case  it  is  termed  meningeal  hsemorrhage;  both, 
however,  are  usually  included  under  the  terms  intracranial  or  cerebral  hsemor- 
rhage. 

Etiology.- — The  conditions  which  produce  degeneration  of  the  blood  vessels 
play  the  important  part. 

Age. — ^The  liability  increases  with,  each  decade.  H.  31.  Thomas,  in  his 
analysis  of  the  Tnited  States  Census  Bcport  for  1907,  states  that  the  greatest 
number  of  eases  occurred  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  decades.  Cerebral  hsemor- 
rhage may  be  congenital.  One  of  the  only  recorded  instances  is  that  which  I 
reported  in  a  six-month  fetus  of  a  woman  dead  of  typhoid  fever.  The  clot 
was  in  the  left  hemisphere  and  had  broken  into  the  ventricle.  Apart  from 
meningeal  haemorrhage,  which  is  common  as  a  result  of  the  accidents  of  birth, 
hfemorrhage  is  rare  in  children,  and  we  had  no  instance  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  during  my  term  of  service.     Before  the  fifth  decade  hemorrhage  is 
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rare;  then   in  the  fifth  and   sixth   decades  cases  progressively  increase   in 
number. 

Sex. — There  is  a  marked  preponderance  of  males. 

Race. — In  the  United  States  the  death  rate  from  apoplexy  and  paralysis 
in  the  Report  of  1906  was  88.7  per  100,000  of  the  population.  In  England 
and  Wales  in  1909  the  deaths  from  apoplexy  were  603  per  million  living. 
Both  apoplexy  and  paralysis  seem  to  be  much  more  prevalent  among  the 
negroes. 

Heredity.— Formerly  thought  to  be  a  very  important  factor,  heredity 
influences  the  incidence  in  rendering  membera  of  families  in  which  the 
blood  vessels  degenerate  early  more  liable  to  cerebral  hssmorrhage.  What 
was  formerly  known  as  the  apoplectic  habitus,  or  build,  is  still  spoken  of, 
by  which  we  mean  a  stout,  plethoric  person  of  medium  size  with  a  short 
neck. 

Special  Factors. — Individuals  with  progressive  renal  disease  and  consecu- 
tive arterio-sclerosis  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  are  particularly  liable  to 
cerebral  hsemorrhage.  The  causes  of  arterio-sclerosis,  such  as  alcohol,  im- 
moderate eating,  prolonged  muscular  exertion,  syphilis,  chronic  lead  poison- 
ing,  and  gout,  are  antecedents  in  many  cases.  Endocarditis  may  lead  indi- 
rectly to  apoplexy  by  causing  embolism  and  aneurism  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain.  Cerebral  hemorrhage  occurs  occasionally  in  the  specific  fevers  and  in 
such  profound  alterations  of  t)ie  blood  as  are  met  with  in  leukaemia. 

The  actual  exciting  cause  is  not  always  evident.  The  attacks  may  be  sud- 
den without  any  preliminary  symptoms.  In  other  instances,  violent  exertion, 
particularly  straining  efforts  or  overaction  of  the  heart  in  emotion,  may  cause 
a  rupture.  Many  cases  occur  during  sleep.  Some  instances  follow  slight 
trauma.  The  records  of  University  College  Hospital  analyzed  by  Ernest  Jones 
indicate  that  in  none  of  123  cases  did  the  attack  come  on  through  excessive 
bodily  effort, 

Korbid  Anatomy. — Direct  Chakoes. — The  k>sions  causing  apoplexy  are 
almost  invariably  in  the  cerebral  arteries,  in  which  the  following  changes  may 
lead  directly  to  it ; 

(a)  The  production  of  miliary  aneurisms,  rupture  of  which  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  cerebral  ha-niorrhage.  The  origin  of  the  miliary  aneurisms 
is  disputed,  Charcot  thought  they  resulted  from  changes  in  the  advcntilia 
(periarteritis).  Others  find  the  primary  change  in  the  xntima.  The  weight 
of  opinion  at  present,  however,  is  on  the  side  of  the  view  that  the  mfdia  is 
first  degenerated.  They  occur  most  frequently  on  the  central  arteries,  but 
also  on  the  smaller  branches  of  the  cortical  vessels.  On  section  of  the  brain 
substance  they  may  he  seen  as  localized,  small  dark  bodies,  about  the  size  of 
a  pin's  head.  Sometimes  they  are  seen  in  numbers  upon  the  arteries  when 
carefully  withdrawn  from  the  anterior  perforated  spaces.  According  to  Char- 
chot  and  Bouchard,  who  have  described  them,  they  are  most  frequent  in  the 
central  ganglia.  In  apoplexy  after  the  fortieth  year  if  sought  for  they  are 
rarely  missed.  The  actual  miliary  aneurism,  which  by  its  rupture  has  oc- 
casioned the  hemorrhage,  may  be  difficult  to  fipd,  but  if  one  pours  water  care- 
fully on  the  area  of  hsemorrhage,  or,  better  still,  submerges  the  apoplectic 
mass  for  a  time,  it  will  usually  be  found  possible  to  do  so,  and  even  to  find  the 
hole  in  its  wall. 
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(fc)  AneunEm  of  the  branches  of  the  circle  of  Willis,  These  are  by  no 
means  uncommon,  and  will  be  considered  Eubscqnently. 

{c)  EndarteritiB  and  periarteritis  in  the  cerebral  vessels  most  commonly 
lead  to  apoplexy  by  the  production  of  aneurisms,  either  miliary  or  coarse. 
There  are  instances  in  which  the  most  careful  search  fails  to  reveal  anything 
but  diffuse  degeneration  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  particularly  of  the  smaller 
branches ;  so  that  we  muEt  conclude  that  spontaneous  rupture  may  occur  with- 
out the  previous  formation  of  aneurism. 

(d)  Increased  permeability  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  may  account  for 
ha?morrhages  by  diapedesis  without  actual  rupture.  Such  hemorrhages  are 
not  uncommon  in  cases  of  contracted  kidney,  grave  anaemia,  and  various  in- 
fections and  intoxications. 

(e)  In  persons  over  sixty  the  hemiplegia  may  dcjwnd  upon  small  areas  of 
softening  in  the  gray  matter — the  lacuna  of  Marie — areas  varying  in  size  from 
a  pin's  head  to  a  pea  or  a  small  bean,  grayish  red  in  tint.  The  lenticular 
nucleus  is  particularly  apt  to  be  involved.  The  blood  vessels  are  always  dis- 
eased. 

The  htemorrhage  may  be  meningeal,  cerebral,  or  intraventricular. 

Meningeal  hamorrhage  may  be  outside  the  dura,  between  this  membrane 
and  the  bone,  or  between  the  dura  and  arachnoid,  or  between  the  arachnoid 
and  the  pia  mater.  The  following  are  the  chief  causes  of  this  form  of  haemor- 
rhage: Fracture  of  the  skull,  in  which  caee  the  blood  usually  comes  from  the 
lacerated  meningeal  vessels,  sometimes  from  the  torn  sinuses.  In  these  eases 
the  blood  is  usually  outside  the  dura  or  between  it  and  the  araclmoid.  The 
next  most  frequent  cause  is  rupture  of  aneurisms  on  the  larger  cerebral  ves- 
sels. The  blood  is  usually  subarachnoid.  An  intracerebral  haemorrhage  may 
burst  into  the  meninges.  A  special  form  of  meningeal  hemorrhage  is  found 
in  the  new-bom,  associated  with  injury  during  birth.  And  lastly,  meningeal 
hajmorrhage  may  occur  in  the  constitutional  diseases  and  fevers.  The  blood 
may  be  in  a  large  quantity  at  the  base;  in  cases  of  ruptured  aneurism,  particu- 
larly, it  may  e."ttend  into  the  cord  or  upon  the  cortex.  Owing  to  the  greater 
frequency  of  the  aneurisms  in  the  middle  cerebral  vessels,  the  Sylvian  fissures 
are  often  distended  with  hloo<l. 

Intracerebral  hamorrhage  is  most  frequent  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cor- 
pus striatum,  particularly  toward  the  outer  section  of  the  lenticular  nucleus. 
The  hBBmorrhage  may  be  small  and  limited  to  the  lenticular  body,  the  thala- 
mus, and  the  internal  capsule,  or  it  may  extend  to  the  insula.  Heemorrhages 
confined  to  the  white  matter — the  centrum  semiovale — are  rare.  Localized 
bleeding  may  occur  in  the  crura  or  in  the  pons.  Hemorrhage  into  the  cerebel- 
lum is  not  uncommon,  and  usually  comes  from  the  superior  cerebellar  artery. 
The  extravasation  may  be  limited  to  the  substance  or  may  rupture  into  the 
fourth  ventricle. 

VentrictUar  TJcemorrhage. — This  is  rarely  primary,  coming  from  the  vessels 
of  the  plexuses  or  of  the  walls.  More  often  it  is  secondary,  following  hsemor- 
rhage  into  the  cerebral  substance.  It  is  not  infrequent  in  early  life  and  may 
occur  during  birth.  Of  94  cases  collected  by  Edward  Sanders,  7  occurred 
daring  the  first  year,  and  14  under  the  twentieth  year.  In  the  cases  which 
I  have  seen  in  adults  it  has  almost  always  been  caused  by  rupture  of  a  vessel 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  caudate  nucleus.     The  blood  may  be  found  in  one 
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ventricle  only,  but  more  commonly  it  is  in  both  lateral  veatricles,  and  may 
pass  into  the  third  ventricle  and  through  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  into  the 
fourth  ventricle,  forming  a  complete  mould  in  blood  of  the  ventricular  sys- 
tem. In  these  cases  the  clinical  picture  may  be  that  of  "apoplexie  foudrot/' 
ante." 

ScBSEQCENT  Chanqes. — The  blood  gradually  changes  in  color,  and  ulti- 
mately the  hemoglobin  is  converted  into  the  reddish  brown  hiematoidin.  In- 
flammation occurs  about  the  apoplectic  area,  limiting  and  confining  it,  and 
ultimately  a  definite  wall  may  be  produced,  inclosing  a  cyst  with  fluid  contents. 
In  other  instances  a  cyst  is  not  formed,  but  the  connective  tissue  proliferates 
and  leaves  a  pigmented  scar.  In  meningeal  hemorrhage  the  effused  blood 
may  be  gradually  absorbed  and  leave  only  a  staining  of  the  membranes.  In 
other  cases,  particularly  in  infanta,  when  the  effusion  is  cortical  and  abundant, 
there  may  be  localized  wasting  of  the  convolutions  and  the  production  of  a  cyst 
in  the  meninges.  Possibly  porencephaly  may  arise  in  thia  way.  Secondurv 
degeneration  follows,  varying  in  character  according  to  the  location  of  the 
hemorrhage  and  the  actual  damage  done  by  it  to  nerve  cells  or  their  medul- 
lated  axones.  Thus,  in  persons  dying  some  i-ears  after  a  cerebral  apoi)lexy 
which  has  produced  hemiplegia  (lesion  of  the  motor  area  in  the  cortex  or 
of  the  pyramidal  tract  leading  from  it),  the  degeneration  may  be  traced 
through  the  cerebral  peduncle,  the  ventral  [wrt  of  the  pons,  the  pyramids  of 
the  medulla,  the  fibres  of  the  direct  pyramidal  tract  of  the  cord  of  the  same 
side,  and  the  fibres  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  on  the  opposite  side.  After 
hemorrhages  in  the  middle  and  inferior  frontal  gyri  there  follows  degenera- 
tion of  the  frontal  cerebro-cortico-pontal  path,  going  through  the  anterior 
limb  of  the  internal  capsule  and  the  medial  portion  of  the  basis  pedunculi  to 
the  nuclei  pontis ;  also  degeneration  of  the  fibres  connecting  the  nucleus  me- 
dialis  thalami  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  nucleus  lateralis  thalami  with  the 
cortex. 

When  the  tenrj-oral  gyri  or  their  white  matter  are  destroyed  by  a  hn>mor- 
rhage  the  lateral  segment  of  the  basis  pedunculi  degenerates.  Cerebellar 
hemorrhage,  especially  if  it  injure  the  nucleus  dcntatus,  may  lead  to  degen- 
eration  of  the  brachium  conjunctivum. 

There  may  be  slow  degeneration  in  the  lemniscus  medialis,  extending  as 
far  as  the  nuclei  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  after  hemor- 
rhages in  the  central  gjri,  hypothalamic  region,  or  dorsal  part  of  the  pons. 
Hemorrhages  destroying  the  occipital  cortex,  or  subcortical  hemorrhages  in- 
juring the  optic  radiations,  occasion  slow  degeneration  (cellulipetal)  of  the 
radiations  from  the  lateral  geniculate  body,  and  after  a  time  cause  marked 
atrophy  or  even  disappearance  of  its  ganglion  cells. 

Symptoms.— These  may  be  divided  into  primary,  or  those  connected  with 
the  onset,  and  secondary,  or  those  which  develop  later,  after  the  early  mani- 
festations have  passed  aWay. 

PitiMAFT  Symptoms. — Premonitory  indications  are  rare.  As  a  rule,  the 
patient  is  seized  while  in  full  health  or  about  the  performance  of  some  every 
day  action,  occasionally  an  action  recjuiring  strain  or  extra  exertion.  Now  and 
then  instances  are  found  in  which  there  are  sensations  of  numbness  or  tingling 
or  pains  in  the  limbs,  or  even  choreiform  movements  in  tlie  muscles  of  the 
opposite  side,  the  so-called  prehcniiiilcgic  chorea.     In  other  cases  temporarj 
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disturbaiices  of  vision  and  of  associated  moTements  of  the  eye-mnscleB  have 
been  noted,  but  none  of  the  prodromata  of  apoplexy  (the  so-called  "warn- 
ings") are  characteristic.  The  onset  of  the  apoplexy,  as  the  symptoms  of 
cerebral  htemorrhage  are  usually  called,  varies  greatly.  There  may  be  sudden 
loss  of  consciousness  and  complete  relaxation  of  the  extremities.  In  such  in-  ^ 
stances  the  name  apoplectic  stroke  is  particularly  appropriate.  Id  other  case»^ 
the  onset  is  more  gradual  and  the  loss  of  cooeciousness  may  not  occur  for  a 
few  minutes  after  the  patient  has  fallen,  or  after  the  paralysis  of  the  limbs 
is  manifest.  In  the  typical  apoplectic  attack  the  condition  is  as  follows: 
There  is  deep  uncomciouaness ;  the  patient  can  not  be  roused.  The  face  is 
injected,  sometimes  cyanotic,  or  of  an  ashen  gray  hue.  The  pupils  vary;  usu- 
ally they  are  dilated,  sometimes  unequal,  and  always,  in  deep  coma,  inactive. 
If  the  hiemorrhage  be  bo  located  that  it  can  irritate  the  nucleus  of  the  third 
nerve  the  pupils  are  contracted  (hsmorrhages  into  the  pons  or  ventricles). 
The  respirations  are  slow,  noisy,  and  accompanied  with  stertor.  Sometimes 
the  Cheyne-Stokes  rhythm  may  be  present.  The  chest  movements  on  the 
paralyzed  side  may  be  restricted,  in  rare  instances  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
cheeks  are  often  blown  out  during  expiration,  with  spUittering  of  the  lips. 
The  pulse  is  usually  full,  slow,  and  of  increased  tension.  The  temperature  may 
be  normal,  but  ie  often  found  eubnormal,  and,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Bastian, 
may  sink  below  95".  In  cases  of  basal  hiemorrhage  the  temperature,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  high.  The  urine  and  faeces  are  usually  passed  involun- 
tarily. Convulsions  are  not  common.  It  may  be  difficult  to  decide  whether 
the  condition  is  apoplexy  associated  with  hemiplegia  or  sudden  coma  from 
other  causes.  An  indication  of  hemiplegia  may  be  discovered  in  the  difference 
in  the  tonus  o£  the  muscles  on  the  two  sides.  If  the  arm  or  the  leg  is  lifted, 
it  drops  "dead"  on  the  affected  side,  while  on  the  other  it  falls  more  slowly. 
The  lack  of  muscular  tone  of  the  paralyzed  limb  may  be  determined  by  in- 
spection. In  this  condition  the  muscle  mass  of  the  thigh  acts  like  a  semi- 
fluid  sac  and  takes  the  shape  determined  by  gravity.  In  a  patient  lying  or 
sitting  on  a  firm  support,  the  thigh  of  the  paralyzed  limb  is  broadened  or  flat- 
tened, while  that  on  the  normal  side  has  a  more  rounded  contour.  Rigidity 
also  may  be  present.  In  watching  the  movements. of  the  facial  muscles  in  the 
stertorous  respiration  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  paralyzed  side  the  relaxation 
permits  the  cheek  to  be  blown  out  in  a  more  marked  manner.  The  head  and 
eyes  may  be  turned  strongly  to  oiie  side — conjugate  deviation.  In  such  an 
event  the  turning  is  toward  the  side  of  the  htemorrhage. 

In  other  cases,  in  which  the  onset  is  not  so  abrupt,  the  patient  may  not 
lose  consciousness,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  there  is  loss  of  power, 
unconsciouBneas  gradually  deTelojffi,  and  doeijens  into  profound  coma.  This 
is  sometimes  termed  ingravescent  apoplexy.  The  attack  may  occur  during 
sleep.  The  patient  may  he  found  unconscious,  or  wakes  to  find  that  the  power 
is  lost  on  one  side.  Small  hemorrhages  in  the  territory  of  the  central  arteries 
may  cause  hemiplegia  without  loss  of  consciousness.  In  old  persons  the  hemi- 
plegia may  be  slight  and  follow  a  transient  loss  of  consciousness,  and  is  usu- 
ally most  marked  in  the  leg,  which  is  dragged.  It  may  be  quite  slight  ond 
difficult  to  make  out.  It  is  associated  with  other  senile  changes.  This  is  the 
form  very  often  due  to  the  presence  of  lacunar  softening. 

Usually  within  forty  eight  hours  after  the  onset  of  an  attack,  sometimes 
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irithin  from  two  to  bix  hours,  there  are  febrile  reaction  and  more  or  less  con- 
stitutional disturbance  associated  with  inflammatory  changes  about  the  luem- 
orrhage  and  absorption  of  the  blood.  The  period  of  inflammatory  reaction 
may  continue  for  from  one  week  to  two  months.  The  patient  may  die  in  this 
reaction,  or,  if  consciouBneas  lias  been  regained,  there  may  be  delirium  or 
recurrence  of  the  coma.  At  this  period  the  so-called  early  rigidity  may  develop 
in  the  paralyzed  limbs.  The  so-called  trophic  changes  may  occur,  such  as 
Eloughing  or  the  formation  of  veeicleB.  The  most  serious  of  these  is  the 
sloughing  eschar  of  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  or  on  the  paralyzed  side,  which 
may  appear  within  forty  eight  hours  of  the  onset  and  is  usually  of  grave  sig- 
nificance. The  congestion  at  the  bases  of  the  lungs  so  common  in  apoplexy  is 
regarded  by  some  as  a  trophic  change. 

Conjugate  Deviation. — In  a  right  hemiplegia  the  eyes  and  head  may  be 
turned  to  the  left  side ;  that  is  to  say,  the  eyes  look  toward  the  cerebral  lesion. 
This  is  almost  the  rule  in  the  conjugate  deviation  of  the  head  and  eyes  which 
occurs  early  in  hemiplegia.  When,  however,  convulsions  or  spasm  occur  or 
the  state  of  so-called  early  rigidity  in  hemiplegia,  the  conjugate  deviation 
of  the  head  and  eyes  may  be  in  the  opposite  direction ;  that  is  to  say,  the  eyes 
look  away. from  the  lesion  and  the  head  is  rotated  toward  the  convulsed  side. 
This  symptom  may  be  associated  with  cortical  lesions,  particularly,  according 
to  some  authors,  when  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  supramarginal  and  angular 
gyri.  It  may  also  occur  in  a  lesion  of  the  internal  capsule  or  in  the  pons,  but 
in  the  latter  situation  the  conjugate  deviation  is  the  reverse  of  that  which 
occurs  in  other  cases,  as  the  patient  looks  away  from  the  lesion,  and  in  spasm 
or  convulsion  looks  toward  the  lesion. 

Hemiplegia. — In  cases  in  which  conEciousnesB  is  restored  and  the  patient 
improves,  a  unilateral  paralysis  may  persist  due  to  the  destruction  of  the 
motor  area  or  the  pyramidal  tract  in  any  part  of  its  course.  Hemiplegia  is 
complete  when  it  involves  face,  arm,  and  leg,  or  partial  when  it  involves  only 
one  or  other  of  these  parts.  This  may  he  the  result  of  a  lesion  (n)  of  the 
motor  cortex;  (6)  of  the  pyramidal  fibres  in  the  corona  radiata  and  in 
the  internal  capsule;  (c)  of  a  lesion  in  the  cerebral  peduncle;  or  (d)  in  the 
pons  Varolii.  The  situation  of  the  lesions  and  their  effects  are  given  in  Fig. 
18.  Hemorrhage  is  perhaps  the  most  common  cause,  but  tumors  and  spots  of 
softening  may  also  induce  it.  The  special  details  of  the  hemiplegia  may  here 
be  considered.  The  face  (except  in  lesion's  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pons)  is 
involved  on  the  same  side  as  the  arm  and  leg.  This  results  from  the  fact  that 
the  facial'  muscles  stand  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  cortical  centres 
as  those  of  the  arm  and  leg,  the  fibres  of  the  upper  motor  segment  of  the  facial 
nerve  from  the  cortex  decussating  just  as  do  those  of  the  nerves  of  the  limbs. 
The  signs  of  the  facial  paralysis  are  usually  well  marked.  There  may  be  a 
slight  difficulty  in  elevating  the  eyebrows  or  in  closing  the  eye  on  the  paralyzed 
side,  or  in  rare  cases  the  facial  paralysis  is  complete,  but  the  movements  may 
be  present  with  emotion,  as  laughing  or  crying.  The  facial  paralysis  is  par- 
tial, involving  only  the  lower  portion  of  the  nerve,  so  that  the  orbicularis  oculi 
and  the  frontalis  muscles  are  much  less  involved  than  the  lower  branch.  The 
hypoglossal  nerve  also  is  involved.  In  consequence,  the  patient  can  not  put 
out  the  tongue  straight,  but  it  deviates  toward  the  paralyzed  side,  inasmuch 
as  the  genio-hyo-glossus  of  the  sound-  side  is  unopposed.    In  a  few  cases  the 
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protrueion  is  toward  the  side  of  the  lesion,  a  fact  not  easily  explaiaed  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  nervous  control  of  the  tonjnie-  With 
right  hemiplegia  there  may  be  aphasia.  Even  without  marked  aphasia  diffi- 
culty in  speaking  and  slowness  are  cominon. 

The  arm  is,  as  a  rule,  more  completely  paralyzed  than  the  leg.  The  loss 
of  power  may  be  absolute  or  partial.  In  severe  cases  it  is  at  first  complete. 
In  others,  when  the  paralysis  in  the  face  and  arm  is  complete,  that  of  the  leg 
is  only  partial.  The  face  and  arm  may  alone  be  paralyzed',  while  the  leg 
escapes.  Less  commonly  the  leg  is  more  affected  than  the  arm,  and  the  face 
may  be  only  slightly  involved. 

Certain  muscles  escape  in  hemiplegia,  particularly  those  associated  in 
symmetrical  movements,  as  those  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  a  fact  which 
Broadlxmt  explains  by  supposing  that  as  the  spinal  nuclei  controlling  these 
movements  on  both  sides  constantly  act  together  they  may,  by  means  of  this 
intimate  connection,  be  stimulated  by  impulses  coming  from  only  one  side 
of  the  brain.  Hnghlings  Jackson  pointed  out  that  in  quiet  respiration  the 
muscles  on  the  paralyzed  aide  acted  more  strongly  than  the  corresponding 
muscles,  but  that  in  forced  respiration  the  reverse  condition  was  true.  The 
degree  of  permanent  paralysis  after  a  hemiplegic  attack  varies  much  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  When  the  restitution  is  partial,  it  is  always  certain  groups  of 
muscles  which  recover  rather  than  others.  Thus  in  the  leg  the  residual  par- 
alysis concerns  the  flexors  of  the  leg  and  the  dorsal  flexors  of  the  foot — i.  e., 
the  muscles  which  are  active  in  the  second  period  of  walking,  shortening  the 
leg,  and  bringing  it  forward  while  it  swings.  The  muscles  which  lift  the  body 
when  the  foot  rests  upon  the  ground,  those  used  in  the  first  period  of  walking, 
include  the  extensors  of  the  leg  and  the  plantar  fle.xors  of  the  foot.  These 
"lengtheners"  of  the  leg  often  recover  almost  completely  in  cases  in  which 
the  paralysis  is  due  to  lesions  of  the  pyramidal  tract.  In  the  arms  the  residual 
paralysis  usually  aflects  the  muscle  groups  which  oppose  the  thumb,  those 
which  rotate  the  arm  outward,  and  the  openers  of  the  hand. 

As  a  rule,  there  is  at  first  no  wasting  of  the  paralyzed  limbs. 

Crossed  Hemiplegia.— A  paralyria  in  which  there  is  loss  of  function  in  a 
cerebral  nerve  on  one  side  with  loss  of  power  (or  of  sensation)  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body  is  called  a  crossed  or  alternate  hemiplegia.  It  is  met  with 
in  lesions,  commonly  hsamorrhage,  in  the  cms,  the  pons,  and  the  medulla 
(FigB.  18.  12  and  13). 

(o)  Crus. — The  bleeding  may  extend  from  vessels  supplying  the  corpus 
striatum,  internal  capsule,  and  optic  thalamus,  or  the  hemorrhage  may  be 
primarily  in  the  cms.  In  the  classical  case  of  Weber,  on  section  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  left  crus,  an  oblong  clot  15  mm.  in  length  lay  just  below  the  medial 
and  inferior  surface.  The  characteristic  features  of  a  lesion  in  this  locality 
are  paralysis  of  arm,  face,  and  leg  of  the  opposite  side,  and  oculo-motor  paral- 
ysis of  the  same  side — the  syndrome  of  Weber.  Sensory  changes  may  also 
be  present.  Hemorrhage  into  the  tegmentum  is  not  necessarily  associated 
with  hemiplegia,  but  there  may  be  incomplete  paralysis  of  the  oculo-motor 
nerve,  with  disturbance  of  sensation  and  ataxia  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body.  The  optic  tract  or  the  lateral  geniculate  body  lying  on  the  lateral  aide 
of  the  crus  may  be  compressed,  in  which  event  there  will  be  hemianopia. 

(6)  Pons  and  Medulla. — I^eaions  may  involve  the  pyramidal  tract  and  one 
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FlO.  18. — DiAGBAM  OF  MoTOft  Path  raou  Left  Bbain.  The  upper  segment  is  black, 
the  loner  red.  The  nuclei  of  the  motor  cerebral  nerves  arc  showQ  on  the  right 
Bide;  on  the  left  side  the  cerebral  nerves  of  that  Bide  are  indicated,  A  lesion  at  1 
would  cause  upper  segment  paralysis  in  the  arm  of  the  opposite  side — cerebral 
monoplegia;  at  2,  upper  segment  paralTsis  of  the  nbole  opposite  side  of  the  body — 
hemiplegia;  at  3  (in  the  crus),  upper  segment  paralysis  of  the  opposite  fac«,  arm. 
and  leg,  and  lower  segment  paralyaia  of  the  eye-museles  on  the  same  side — crossed 
paralysis;  at  4  (in  the  lower  part  of  the  pons),  upper  segment  paralysis  of  the 
opposite  arm  and  leg,  and  lower  segment  paralysis  of  the  face  and  eiternal  reclus 
on  the  same  side — crossed  paralysis;  at  5,  upper  segment  paralysis  of  all  muscles 
represented  below  lesion,  and  lower  segment  paralysis  of  muscles  represented  at 
level  of  lesion — spinal  paraplegia;  at  6,  lower  segment  paralysis  of  muscles  local 
izeil  at  seat  of  lesion — anterior  poliomyelitis.    (Van  Gebuchten,  modified.) 
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or  more  of  the  cerebral  nerves.  If  at  the  lower  aspect  of  tlie  pons,  the  facial 
nerve  may  be  involved,  causing  paralysis  of  the  face  on  the  Barae  side  and 
hemiplegia  on  the  opposite  side.  The  fifth  nerve  may  be  involved,  with  the 
fillet  (the  sensory  tract),  causing  loss  of  sensation  in  the  area  of  distribntion 
of  the  fifth  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion  and  loss  of  sensation  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body.  The  sensory  disturbance  here  is  apt  to  be  dissociated,  of 
the  syringomyelic  type,  affecting  particularly  the  sense  of  pain  and  tem- 
perature. 

Sensory  Disturbances  Resulting  from  Cerebral  TTcemorrhage. — Theoe  are 
variable.  Hemianiesthesia  may  coexist  with  hemiplegia,  but  in  many  instances 
there  is  only  slight  numbing  of  sensation.  When  the  hemiansesthesia  is 
marked,  it  is  usually  the  result  of  a  lesion  in  the  internal  capsule  involving 
the  retrolenticular  portion  of  the  posterior  limb.  In  C,  L.  Dana's  study  of 
sensory  localization  he  found  that  auKsthesia  of  organic  cortical  origin  was 
always  limited  or  more  pronounced  in  certain  parts,  as  the  face,  arm,  or  leg, 
and  was  generally  incomplete.  Total  anfesthesia  was  either  of  functional  or 
subcortical  origin.  Marked  anesthesia  was  much  more  common  in  softening 
than  in  hemorrhage.  Complete  hcmianeesthesia  is  certainly  rare  in  hsemor- 
rhs.ge.  Disturbance  of  the  special  syneee  is  not  common.  Hemianopia  may 
exist  on  the  same  side  as  the  pBralysis,  and  there  may  be  diminution  in 
the  acuteness  of  the  senses  of  hearing,  taste,  and  smell.  Gowors  thinks  that 
homonymous  hemianopia  of  the  halves  of  the  visual  fields  opposite  to  the 
lesion  is  very  frequent  shortly  after  the  onset,  though  often  overlooked. 

Psychic  disturbances,  variable  in  nature  and  degree,  may  result  from  cere- 
bral hieraorrhage. 

The  Reflexes  in  Apoplectic  Cases. — During  the  apoplectic  coma  all  ihe 
reflexes  are  abolished,  but  immediately  on  recovery  of  consciousness  they 
return,  first  on  the  non-hemiplegic  side,  later,  sometimes  only  after  weeks, 
on  the  paralyzed  side.  As  to  the  time  of  return,  especially  of  the  patellar 
refleies,  marked  differences  are  observable  in  individual  cases.  The  deep 
reflexes  later  are  increased  on  the  paralyzed  side,  and  ankle  clonus  may  be 
present.  Plantar  stimulation  usually  gives  an  extensor  response  in  the  great 
toe  (Babinski's  reflex).  This  may  occur  very  early  and  is  an  important  indi- 
cation of  the  paralyzed  side.  The  other  superficial  reflexes  are  usually  dimin- 
ished.   The  sphincters  are  not  affected. 

The  course  of  the  disease  depends  upon  the  situation  and  extent  of  the 
lesion.  If  slight,  the  hemiplegia  may  disappear  completely  within  a  few  days 
or  a  few  weeks.  In  severe  cases  the  rule  is  that  the  leg  gradually  recovers 
before  the  arm,  and  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  giidle  and  upper  arm  before 
those  of  the  forearm  and  hand.    The  face  may  recover  quickly. 

Except  in  the  very  sligiit  lesions,  in  which  the  hemiplegia  is  transient, 
changes  take  place  which  may  be  grouped  as 

Secoxd.\ry  Symptoms. — Tliesp  correspond  to  the  chronic  stage.  In  a 
case  in  which  little  or  no  improvement  takes  place  within  eight  or  ten  weeks 
it  will  be  found  that  the  paralyzed  limbs  undergo  certain  changes.  The  leg, 
as  a  rule,  recovers  enough  power  to  enable  the  patient  to  get  about,  although 
the  foot  is  dragged.  Occasionally  a  recurrence  of  severe  symptoms  is  seen, 
even  without  a  new  hsemorrhage  having  taken  place.  In  both  arm  and  leg 
the  condition  of  secondary  contraction  or  late  rigidity  comes  on  and  is  always 
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mofit  marked  in  the  upper  extremity.  The  arm  becomes  permanently  flexed 
at  the  elbow  and  resists  all  attempts  at  extension.  The  wriat  is  flexed  upon 
the  forearm  and  the  Angers  upon  the  baud.  The  position  of  the  arm  and 
hand  is  very  characteristic.  There  is  frequently,  as  the  contractures  deTelop, 
a  great  deal  of  pain.  In  the  leg  the  contracture  is  rarely  so  extreme.  The 
loss  of  power  is  most  marked  in  the  muscles  of  the  foot  and,  to  prevent  the 
toes  from  dragging,  the  knee  in  walking  is  much  flesed,  or  more  commonly 
the  foot  is  swung  round  in  a  half  circle. 

The  reflexes  are  at  this  stage  greatly  increased.  These  contractures  are 
permanent  and  incurable,  and  are  associated  with  a  secondary  descending 
sclerosis  of  the  motor  path.  There  are  instances,  however,  in  which  rigidity 
and  contracture  do  not  occur,  hut  the  arm  remains  ilaccid,  the  leg  having 
regained  its  power.  This  Mmxpligie  flasque  of  Bouchard  is  found  most  com- 
monly in  children.  Among  other  secondary  changes  in  late  hemiplegia  may 
he  mentioned  the  following:  Tremor  of  the  affected  limbs,  post-paral)-tic 
chorea,  the  mobile  spasm  known  as  athetosis,  arthropathies  in  tlie  joints  of 
the  affected  side,  and  muscular  atrophy.  Athetosis  and  post-hemiplegic  chorea 
will  be  considered  in  the  hemiplegia  of  children.  The  cool  surface  and  thin 
glossy  skin  of  a  hemiplegic  limb  are  familiar  to  all.  A  word  may  here  be 
said  upon  the  subject  of  muscular  atrophy  of  cerebral  origin. 

As  a  rule,  atrophy  is  not  a  marked  feature  in  hemiplegia,  but  in  some 
instances  it  does  occur.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  due  in  some  casce  to 
secondary  alterations  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  ventral  horns;  but  atrophy 
may  follow  as  a  direct  result  of  the  cerebral  lesion,  the  ventral  horns  remain- 
ing intact.  In  Qnincke's  case  atrophy  of  the  arm  followed  the  development 
of  a  glioma  in  the  anterior  central  convolution.  The  gray  matter  of  the 
ventral  horns  was  normal.  These  atrophies  are  most  common  is  cortical 
lesions  involving  the  domain  of  the  third  main  branch  of  the  Sylvian  artery, 
and  in  central  lesions  involving  the  lenticulo-thalamic  region.  Their  explana- 
tion is  not  clear.  The  wasting  of  cerebral  origin,  which  occurs  mo^  fre- 
quently in  children,  and  leads  to  hemiatrophy  of  the  muscles  along  with 
stunted  growth  of  the  bones  and  joints,  is  to  be  sharply  separated  from  the 
hemiatrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  adult  following  within  a  relatively  short 
time  upon  the  hemiplegia. 

Diagnosis. — There  are  three  groups  of  cases  which  offer  increasing  diffi- 
culty in  recognition. 

(1)  Cases  in  which  the  onset  is  gradual,  a  day  or  two  elapsing  before 
the  paralysis  is  fully  developed  and  consciousness  completely  lost,  are  readily 
recognized,  though  it  maj»  he  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  lesion  is  due 
to  thrombosis  or  to  hiemorrhage. 

(2)  In  the  sudden  apoplectic  stroke  in  which  the  patient  rapidly  loses 
consciousness  the  difficulty  in  diagnosis  may  be  still  greater,  particularly 
if  the  patient  is  in  deep  coma  when  first  seen. 

The  first  point  to  be  decided  is  the  existence  of  hemiplegia.  This  may 
be  difficult,  although,  as  a  rule,  even  in  deep  coma  the  limba  on  the  para- 
lyzed side  are  more  flaccid  and  drop  instantly  when  lifted;  whereas  on  the 
non-paralyzed  side  the  muscles  retain  some  degree  of  tonus.  The  reflexes  may 
be  decreased  or  lost  on  the  affected  side  ond  there  may  be  conjugate  devia- 
tion of  the  head  and  eyes.    Rigidity  in  the  limbs  on  one  side  is  in  favor  of  a 
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bemiplegic  lesion.  It  is  .practically  impossible  in  a  majority  of  these  easea 
to  Bay  whether  the  lesion  is  due  to  hjemorrlmge,  embolism,  or  thrombosis. 

(3)  Large  htemorrhage  into  the  ventricles  or  into  the  pons  may  produce 
sudden  loss  of  consciousness  with  complete  relaxation,  so  that  the  condition 
may  simulate  coma  from  ursmia,  diabetes,  alcoholism,  opium  poisoning,  or 
epilepsy. 

The  previous  historj-  and  the  mode  of  onset  may  give  valuable  information. 
In  epilepsy  convulsions  have  preceded  the  coma;  in  alcoholism  there  is  a 
history  of  constant  drinking,  while  in  opium  poisoning  the  coma  develops 
more  gradually ;  but  in  many  instances  the  difficulty  is  practically  very  great, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  seen  mortifying  post  mortem  disclosures 
under  these  circumstances.  With  diabetic  coma  the  breath  often  smells  of 
acetone.  In  ventricular  hEemorrhage  the  coma  is  sudden  and  comes  od  rapidly. 
The  bemiplegic  symptoms  may  be  transient,  quickly  giving  place  to  complete 
relaxation.  Convulsions  occur  in  many  cases,  and  may  be  the  very  symptom 
to  lead  astray — as  in  a  case  of  ventricular  hemorrhage  which  occurred  in  a 
puerperal  patient,  in  whom,  naturally  enough,  the  condition  was  thought  to  be 
ursemic.  Bigidity  is  often  present.  In  hemorrhage  into  the  pons  convulsions 
are  frequent.  The  pupils  may  be  strongly  contracted,  conjugate  deviation  may 
occur,  and  the  temperature  is  apt  to  rise  rapidly.  The  contraction  of  the 
pupils  in  pontine  hemorrhage  naturally  suggests  opium  poisoning.  The  dif- 
ference in  temperature  in  the  two  conditions  is  a  valuable  diagnostic  point. 
The  apoplectiform  seizures  of  general  paresis  have  usually  been  preceded  by 
abnormal  mental  symptoms,  and  the  associated  hemiplegia  is  seldom  per- 
manent. 

It  may  be  impossible  at  first  to  give  a  definite  diagnosis.  In  admissions 
to  hospitals  or  in  emergency  cases  the  physician  should  be  particularly  careful 
about  the  following  points :  The  examination  of  the  head  for  injury  or  frac- 
ture ;  the  urine  should  be  tested  for  albumin,  examined  for  sugar,  and  studied 
BGopically ;  a  careful  examination  should  be  made  of  the  limbs  with  ref- 
>  to  their  degree  of  relaxation  or  the  presence  of  rigidity,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  refie-xes;  the  state  of  the  pupils  should  be  noted  and  the  tem- 
perature taken.  The  odor  of  the  breath  (alcohol,  acetone,  chloroform,  etc.) 
should  be  remarked.  The  most  serious  mistakes  are  made  in  the  case  of 
patients  who  are  drunk  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  a  combination  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  the  class  of  patients  admitted  to  hospital.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  case  may  erroneously  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  alcoholic  coma.  It 
ie  best  to  regard  each  case  as  serious  and  to  bear  in  mind  tliat  this  is  a 
condition  in  which,  above  all  others,  mistakes  are  common. 

Fro^oBii,  —From  cortical  hiemorrhagc,  unless  very  extensive,  the  recovery 
may  be  complete  without  a  trace  of  contracture.  This  is  more  common  when 
the  hemorrhage  follows  injury  than  when  it  results  from  disease  of  the 
arteries.  Infantile  meningeal  hemorrhage,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  condition 
which  may  produce  idiocy  or  spastic  diplegia. 

Large  hemorrhages  into  the  corona  radiata,  and  especially  those  which 
rupture  into  the  ventricles,  rapidly  prove  fatal. 

The  hemiplegia  which  follows  lesions  of  the  internal  capsule,  the  result 
of  rupture  of  the  lenticulo-striate  artery,  is  usually  persistent  and  followed 
by  contracture.     Wlien  the  retro-lenticular  fibres  of  the  internal  capsule  are 
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involved  there  may  be  hemianaesthesia,  and  later,  especially  if  the  thalamus 
be  implicated,  hemichorea  or  athetosis.  In  any  case  of  cerebral  apoplexy  the 
following  symptoms  are  of  grave  omen :  persistence  or  deepening  of  the  coma 
during  the  second  and  third  day;  rapid  rise  in  temperature  within  the  first 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  initial  fall.  In  the  reaction  which  takes  place  on 
the  second  or  third  day  the  temperature  usually  rises,  and  its  gradual  fal! 
on  the  third  or  fourth  day  with  return  of  consciousness  is  a  favorable  indica- 
tion. The  rapid  formation  of  bed-sores,  particularly  the  malignant  decubitus 
of  Charcot,  is  a  fatal  indication.  The  occurrence  of  albumin  and  sugar,  ;f 
abundant,  in  the  urine  is  an  unfavorable  symptom. 

When  consciousness  returns  and  the  patient  is  improving,  the  question  is 
anxiously  asked  as  to  the  paralysis.  The  extent  of  this  can  not  be  determined 
for  some  weeks.  With  slight  lesions  it  may  pass  off  entirely.  If  persistent  at 
the  end  of  a  month  some  grade  of  permanent  palsy  is  certain  to  remain,  and 
gradually  the  late  rigidity  supervenes. 

5.     GMB0U8M    AND    THBOMBOSIS 

{Cerebral  Softening) 

Efflboliam. — The  embolus  usually  enters  the  carotid,  rarely  the  verte- 
bral artery.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  comes  from  the  left  heart  and 
is  either  a  vegetation  of  a  fresh  endocarditis  or,  more  commonly,  of  a  recurring 
endocarditis,  or  from  the  segments  involved  in  an  ulcerative  process.  Less 
often  the  embolus  is  a  portion  of  a  clot  which  has  formed  in  the  auricular 
appendix.  Portions  of  clot  from  an  aneurism,  thrombi  from  atheroma  of  the 
aorta,  or  from  the  territory  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  may  also  canse  blocking 
of  the  branches  of  the  circle  of  Willis.  In  the  puerperal  condition  cerebral 
embolism  is  not  infrequent.  It  may  occur  in  women  with  heart  disease,  but 
in  other  instances  the  heart  is  iminvolved,  and  the  condition  has  been  thought 
to  be  associated  with  the  development  of  heart  clots,  owing  to  increased  coagu- 
lability of  the  blood.  A  majority  of  cases  of  embolism  occur  in  heart  disease, 
89  per  cent.  (Saveliew).  Cases  are  rare  in  the  acute  endocarditis  of  rheums' 
tic  fever,  chorea,  and  febrile  conditions.  It  is  much  more  common  in  the  sec- 
ondary recurring  endocarditis  which  attacks  old  sclerotic  valves.  The  embolus 
most  frequently  passes  to  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery,  ae  it  enters  the  left 
carotid  oftener  than  the  right  because  of  the  more  direct  course  of  the  blood 
in  the  fonner.  The  posterior  cerebral  and  the  vertebral  are  less  often  af- 
fected. A  large  plug  may  lodge  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  basilar.  Embolism 
of  the  cerebellar  vessels  is  rare. 

Embolism  occurs  more  frequently  in  women,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  greater 
frequency  of  mitral  stenosis.  Contrary  to  ttiis  general  statement,  Xewton 
Pitt's  statistics  of  79  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital  indicate,  however,  that  males  are 
more  frequently  affected ;  as  in  this  series  there  were  41  males  and  35  females. 
Saveliew  gives  64  per  cent,  in  women. 

Thromboiia. — Clotting  of  blood  in  the  cerebral  vessels  occurs  (1)  abont 
an  embolus,  (2)  as  the  result  of  a  lesion  of  the  arterial  wall  (either  endar- 
teritis with  or  without  atheroma  or,  particularly,  the  syphilitic  arteritis),  (3) 
in  aneurisms,  both  coarse  and  miliary,  and  (4)  very  rarely  as  a  direct  result 
of  abnormal  conditions  of  the  blood.    Thrombosis  occasionally  follows  ligation 
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of  the  carotid  artery.  Tlie  thromboeis  is  most  common  in  the  middle  cerebral 
and  in  the  basilar  arteries.  According  to  Kolisko,  eoftening  of  limited  areas, 
Eufficient  to  induce  hemiplegia,  may  be  caused  by  sudden  cotlapEe  of  certain 
cerebral  arteries  from  cardiac  weakness. 

Anatomical  Changs. — Degeneration  and  softening  of  the  territory  sup- 
plied by  the  vessels  are  the  ultimate  result  in  both  embolism  and  thrombosis. 
Blocking  in  a  terminal  artery  may  be  followed  by  infarction,  in  which  the 
territory  may  either  be  deeply  infiltrated  with  blood  (hemorrhagic  infarction) 
or  be  simply  pale,  swollen,  and  necrotic  (anseniic  infarction).  Oradually  the 
process  of  softening  proceeds,  the  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  serum  and  is  moist, 
the  nerve  fibres  degenerate  and  become  fatty.  The  neuroglia  is  swollen  and 
cedematoUB,  The  color  of  the  softened  area  depends  upon  the  amount  of  blood. 
The  haemoglobin  undergoes  gradual  transformation,  and  the  early  red  color 
may  give  place  to  yellow.  Formerly  much  stress  was  laid  upon  the  diilerence 
between  red,  yellow,  and  while  softening.  The  red  and  yellow  are  seen  chiefly 
on  the  corte.Y.  Sometimes  the  red  softening  is  particularly  marked  in  cases 
of  embolism  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  tumors.  The  ^ay  matter  shows  many 
punctiform  hiemorrhagca — capillary  apoplexy.  There 'is  a  variety  of  yellow 
softening — the  plaques  ja-unes — common  in  elderly  pereons,  which  occurs  in 
the  gray  matter  of  the  convolutions.  The  spots  are  from  1  to  2  cm.  in  diam- 
eter, sometimes  are  angular  in  shape,  the  edges  cleanly  cut,  and  the  softened 
area  is  represented  by  either  a  turbid,  yellow  material,  or  in  some  instances 
there  is  a  space  crossed  by  fine  trabecuhe,  in  the  meshes  of  which  there  is  fluid. 
White  softening  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  white  matter,  and  is  seen  best 
about  tumors  and  abscesses.  Inflammatory  changes  are  common  in  and  about 
the  softened  areas.  When  the  embolus  ia  derived  from  an  infected  focus,  as 
in  ulcerative  endocarditis,  suppuration  may  follow.  The  final  changes  vary 
very  much.  The  degenerated  and  dead  tissue  elements  are  gradually  but 
slowly  removed,  and  if  the  region  is  small  may  be  replaced  by  a  growth  of 
connective  tissue  and  the  formation  of  a  scar.  If  large,  the  resorption  results 
in  the  formation  of  a  cyst.  It  is  surprising  for  how  long  an  area  of  softening 
may  persist  without  much  change. 

The  position  and  extent  of  the  softening  depend  upon  the  obstructed  artery. 
An  embolus  which  blocks  the  middle  cerebral  at  its  origin  involves  not  only 
the  arteries  to  the  anterior  perforated  space,  but  also  the  cortical  branches,  and 
in  such  a  case  there  is  softening  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  corpns  striatum, 
as  well  as  in  part  of  the  region  supplied  by  the  cortical  vessels.  The  freedom 
of  anastomosis  between  these  branches  varies  a  good  deal.  Thus,  there  are 
instances  of  embolism  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery  in  which  the  softening 
has  involved  only  the  territory  of  the  central  branches,  in  which  case  blood  has 
reached  the  cortex  through  the  anterior  and  posterior  cerebrals.  When  the 
middle  cerebral  is  blocked  (as  is  perhaps  oftenest  the  ease)  beyond  the  point 
of  origin  of  the  central  arteries,  one  or  other  of  its  branches  is  usually  most 
involved.  The  embolus  may  lodge  in  the  vessel  passing  to  the  third  frontal 
convolution,  or  in  the  artery  of  the  ascending  frontal  or  ascending  parietal; 
or  it  may  lodge  in  the  branch  passing  to  the  supra  marginal  and  angular  gyri, 
or  it  may  enter  the  lowest  branch  which  is  distributed  to  the  upper  convolu- 
tions of  the  temporal  lobe.  These  are  practically  terminal  arteries,  and  in- 
stances frequently  occur  of  softening  limited  to  a  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
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territory  aupplied  by  them.  Some  of  the  moBt  accurate  localiziog  lesions  are 
produced  in  this  way. 

Symptoms-^ExtenBive  thrombotic  softening  may  exist  without  any  symp- 
toms. It  is  not  uitcommoQ  in  the  post  mortem  examination  of  the  bodies  of 
elderly  persons  to  find  the  plaques  jaunes  scattered  over  the  convolutions.  So, 
too,  softening  may  take  place  in  the  "silent"  regions,  as  they  are  termed. 
without  exciting  any  symptoms.  When  the  central  or  cortical  branches  of  the 
middle  cerebral  arteries  are  Involved  the  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  of 
hiemorrhage  from  the  same  arteries.  Permanent  or  transient  hemiplegia  re- 
sults. When  the  central  arteries  are  involved  the  softening  in  the  internal 
capsule  is  commonly  followed  by  permanent  hemiplegia.  There  are  certain 
peculiarities  associated  with  embolism  and  with  thrombosis  respectively. 

In  emiolism  the  patient  is  usually  the  subject  of  heart  trouble,  or  there 
exist  some  of  the  conditions  already  mentioned.  The  onset  is  sudden,  withont 
premonitory  symptoms  hut  sometimes  with  intense  headache.  When  the 
embolus  blocks  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery  the  hemiplegia  is  associated  with 
aphasia.  In  thrombosis,  on  the  other  hand,  the  onset  is  more  gradual ;  the 
patient  has  previously  complained  of  headache,  vertigo,  tingling  in  the  fingers; 
the  speech  may  have  been  embarrassed  for  some  days ;  the  patient  has  had  loss 
of  memory  or  is  incoherent,  or  paralysis  begins  at  one  part,  as  the  hand,  and 
extends  slowly,  and  the  hemiplegia  may  be  incomplete  or  variable.  Abrupt 
loss  of  consciousness  is  much  less  common,  and  when  the  lesion  is  small  con- 
sciousness is  retained.  Thus,  in  thrombosis  due  to  syphilitic  disease,  the  hemi- 
plegia may  come  on  gradually  without  the  slightest  disturbance  of  conscious- 
ness. 

The  hemiplegia  following  thrombosis  or  embolism  has  practically  the  char- 
acteristics, both  primary  and  secondary,  described  under  haemorrhage. 

The  following  may  be  the  effects  of  blocking  the  different  vessels:  {a) 
Vertebral. — The  left  branch  is  more  frequently  plugged.  The  effects  are  in- 
volvement of  the  nuclei  in  the  medulla  and  symptoms  of  acute  bulbar  paralysis. 
It  rarely  occurs  alone ;  more  commonly  with 

(b)  Blocking  of  the  basilar  artery.  When  this  is  entirely  occluded,  there 
may  he  bilateral  paralysis  from  involvement  of  both  motor  paths.  Bulbar 
symptoms  may  be  present;  rigidity  or  spasm  may  occur.  The  temperature 
may  rise  rapidly.    The  symptoms,  in  fact,  are  those  of  apoplexy  of  the  pons, 

(c)  The  posterior  cerebral  supplies  the  occipital  lobe  on  its  medial  surface 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  tcmporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  If  the  main  stem  be 
thrombosed  there  is  hcmianopia  with  sensory  aphasia.  Localized  areas  of 
softening  may  exist  without  symptoms.  Blocking  of  the  main  occipital  branch 
(arteria  occipitalis  of  Duret),  or  of  the  arteria  calcarina,  passing  to  the  cuneus 
may  be  followed  by  heniianopia.  Hemianaestheaia  may  result  from  involve- 
ment of  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule.  Not  infrequently  symmet- 
rical thrombosis  of  the  occipital  arteries  of  the  two  sides  occurs,  as  in  Forster's 
well-known  case.  Still  more  frequent  is  the  occurrence  of  thromboeie  of  a 
branch  of  the  posterior  cerebral  of  one  hemisphere  and  a  branch  of  the  middle 
cerebral  of  the  other.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  the  most  pronounced  instances 
of  apraxia  are  met  with. 

(d)  Internal  Carotid. — The  symptoms  are  variable.  As  is  well  known,  the 
vessel  is  in  a  majority  of  cases  ligated  without  risk.    In  other  instonces  tran- 
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aient  hemiplegia  follows;  in  otherB  again  the  hemiplegia  is  permanent.  These 
Tariations  depend  on  the  anaBtomoBcs  in  the  circle  of  Willis.  If  these  are 
large  and  free,  no  paralysia  follows,  but  in  eases  in  which  the  posterior  com- 
municating and  the  anterior  communicating  vessels  are  small  or  absent  the 
paralysis  may  pereiBt.  In  No.  7  of  my  Elwyn  series  <if  cases  of  infantile  hemi- 
plegia, the  woman,  aged  twenty  four,  when  six  years  old,  had  the  right  carotid 
ligated  for  abscese  following  scarlet  fever,  with  the  result  of  jwrmanent  hemi- 
plegia. Blocking  of  the  internal  carotid  within  the  skull  by  thrombosis  or 
embolism  is  followed  by  hemiplegia,  coma,  and  usually  death.  The  clot  is 
rarely  condned  to  the  carotid  itself,  but  spreads  into  its  branches  and  may 
involve  the  ophthalmic  artery, 

(e)  Middle  Verebjv}. — This  is  the  vessel  most  commonly  involved,  and,  as 
already  mentionwl,  if  plugged  before  the  central  aricries  are  given  off,  perma- 
nent hemiplegia  usually  follows  from  softening  of  the  internal  capsule.  Block- 
ing of  the  branches  beyond  this  point  may  be  followed  by  hemiplegia,  which 
is  more  likely  to  be  transient,  involves  chiefly  the  arm  and  face,  and  if  the 
lesion  be  on  the  left  side  is  associated  with  aphasia.  There  may  be  plugging 
of  the  individual  branches  passing  to  the  inferior  frontal  (producing  typical 
motor  aphasia  if  the  disease  be  on  the  loft  side),  to  the  anterior  and  posterior 
central  gyri  (usually  causing  total  hemiplegia),  to  the  supramarginal  and 
angular  gyri  (giving  rise,  if  the  thrombosis  be  on  the  left  side,  probably  with- 
out exception  to  the  so-called  visual  aphasia  (alexia),  usually  also  to  riglit- 
sidod  hemionopaia),  or  to  the  temporal  gyri  {in  which  event  with  loft-sided 
thrombosis  word-deafneas  results). 

(/)  AnierioT  Cerebral. — No  symptoms  may  follow,  and  even  when  the 
branches  which  supply  the  paracentral  lobule  and  the  top  of  the  ascending 
convolutions  are  plugged  the  branches  from  the  middle  cerebral  are  usually 
able  to  effect  a  collateral  circulation  in  these  parts.  Monoplegia  of  the  leg 
may,  however,  result.  Hcl)etude  and  dullness  of  intellect  may  occur  with 
obstruction  of  the  vessel. 

There  is  unquestionably  greater  freedom  of  commxmieation  in  the  cortical 
branches  of  the  different  arteries  than  is  usually  admitted,  although  it  is  not 
possible,  for  example,  to  inject  the  posterior  cerebral  through  the  middle  cere- 
bral, or  the  middle  cerebral  from  the  anterior;  but  the  absence  of  softening 
in  some  instances  in  which  smaller  branches  are  blocked  shows  how  complete 
may  be  the  compensation,  probably  by  way  of  the  capillaries.  The  dilatation 
of  the  collateral  branches  may  take  place  very  rapidly;  thus  a  patient  with 
chronic  nephritis  died  about  twenty  fonr  hours  after  the  hemiplcgic  attack. 
There  were  recent  vegetations  on  the  mitral  valve  and  an  embolus  in  the  right 
middle  cerebral  artery  just  beyond  the  first  two  branches.  The  central  portion 
of  the  hemisphere  was  swollen  and  oedematous.  The  right  anterior  cerebral 
was  greatly  dilated,  and  by  measurement  its  diameter  was  found  to  be  nearly 
three  times  that  of  the  left. 

Treatment  of  Cerebral  Hemorrliage  and  of  Softening. — The  chief  difTi- 
culty  in  deciding  upon  a  method  of  treatment  is  to  determine  whether  the 
apoplexy  is  due  to  haemorrhage  or  to  thrombosis  or  embolism.  The  patient 
should  be  placed  in  bed,  with  his  head  moderately  elevated  and  the  neck  free. 
Ho  should  lie  kept  absolutely  quiet.  If  there  are  dyspnoea,  stcrtor.  and  signs  of 
mechanical  obstruction  to  respiration,  he  should  be  turned  on  his  side,  as  rec- 
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ommended  by  Bowles.  This  procedure  also  leeeene  the  liability  to  congestion 
of  the  lungs.  If  the  signs  of  intracranial  haemorrhage  are  certain,  and  i£  the 
arterial  tension  is  high,  measures  may  be  taken  for  its  reduction.  Of  these  the 
most  rapid  and  satisfactory  is  venesection,  which  in  many  cases  seems  to  do 
good.  However,  as  Gushing  has  shown  experimentally,  a  rapid  and  increasing 
rise  of  arterial  tension  usually  indicates  an  endeavor  of  the  vasomotor  centres 
to  counteract  an  increasing  intracranial  pressure,  in  this  ease  due  to  a  con- 
tinuing hsemorrhage.  The  indication  under  these  circumstances  is  the  relief 
of  the  intracranial  pressure  by  craniotomy  and  removal  of  the  clot,  if  this  is 
possible.  This  is  particularly  applicable  in  subdural  hemorrhage.  Horslcy 
and  Spencer  have  recently,  on  experimental  grounds,  recommended  the  prac- 
tice, formerly  employed  empirically,  of  compression  of  the  carotid,  particu- 
larly in  the  ingravescent  form;  or  even,  in  suitable  eases,  passing  a  ligature 
round  the  vessel.  An  ice-bag  may  be  placed  on  the  head  and  hot  bottles  to  tlie 
feet.  The  bowels  should  be  freely  opened,  either  by  calomel,  elaterium.  or 
elaterin.  Counter-irritation  to  the  neck  or  to  the  feet  is  not  necessary.  Cathe- 
terization of  the  bladder  may  be  necessary,  especially  if  the  patient  remains 
long  unconscious. 

Special  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  bed-sores;  and  if  bottles  are  used 
to  the  feet,  they  should  not  be  too  hot,  since  blisters  may  be  readily  caused 
by  a  much  lower  temperature  than  in  health.  In  the  fever  of  reaction  acouitt' 
may  be  indicated,  but  should  be  cautiously  used.  Stimulants  are  not  necessary, 
unless  the  pulse  becomes  feeble  and  signs  of  collapse  supervene.  No  digitalis 
is  to  be  given.  During  recovery  the  patient  should  be  still  kept  entirely  at  rest, 
even  in  the  mildest  attacks  remaining  in  bed  for  at  least  fourteen  days.  The 
ice-bag  should  still  be  kept  to  the  head.  The  diet  should  be  light  and  no 
medicine  other  than  some  placebo  should  be  administered,  at  least  during  the 
first  month  after  tlie  htemorrhage.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  position 
occupied  by  the  pnralyzed  limb  or  limbs,  which  if  swollen  may  be  wrttp[)od  in 
cotton  batting  or  flannel. 

The  treatment  of  softening  from  thrombosis  or  embolism  is  very  unsati^ 
factory.  Venesection  is  not  indicated,  as  it  lowers  the  tension  and  rather 
promotes  clotting.  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  heart's  action  is  feeble  anil 
irregular,  stimulants  and  small  doses  of  digitalis  may  be  given  with,  if  neces- 
sary, ether  or  ammonia.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  open,  but  it  is  not  well 
to  purge  actively,  as  in  hsemorrhage. 

In  the  thrombosis  which  follows  syphilitic  disease  of  the  arteries,  and  which 
is  met  with  moBt  frequently  in  men  between  twenty  and  forty  (in  whom  tiie 
hemiplegia  often  sets  in  without  loss  of  consciousness),  the  iodide  of  potassiiim 
should  he  freely  used,  giving  from  20  to  30  grains  (1,3  to  3  gm.)  three  timea 
a  day,  or,  if  necessary,  larger  doses.  If  the  syphilis  has  been  recent,  mercurials 
by  inunction  are  also  indicated.  Practically  these  are  the  only  cases  of  hemi- 
plegia in  which  we  see  satisfactory  results  from  treatment. 

Very  little  can  be  done  for  the  hemiplegia  which  remains.  The  damage 
is  too  often  irreparable  and  permanent,  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  iodide 
of  potassium,  or  any  other  remedy,  hastens  in  the  slightest  degree  Nature's 
dealing  with  the  blood  clot. 

The  paralyzed  limbs  may  be  gently  rubbed  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  thi? 
should  he  systematically  carried  out,  in  order  to  maintain  the  nntrition  of  the 
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Dinsclee  and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  contractures.  The  maBsage  should  not, 
however,  be  begun  until  at  least  ten  days  aiter  the  attack.  The  rubbing  should 
be  toward  the  body,  and  should  not  be  continued  for  more  than  fifteen  minutes 
at  a  time.  After  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight,  or  in  severe  cases  a  month,  the  mus- 
cles may  he  stimulated  by  the  faradic  current;  faradic  stimulation  alternating 
with  massage,  especially  if  applied  to  the  antagonists  of  the  muscles  which 
ordinarily  undergo  contracture,  is  of  very  great  service,  even  in  cases  where 
there  can  be  but  little  hope  of  any  return  of  voluntary  movement.  When  con- 
tractures occur,  electricity  properly  applied  at  intervals  may  still  be  of  some 
benefit  along  with  the  passive  movements  and  frictions,  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  tendon  transplantation,  or  indeed  cross  suture  of  nerves,  may  cauae 
some  improvement. 

In  a  ease  of  complete  hemiplegia  the  friends  should  at  the  outset  be 
frankly  told  that  the  chances  of  full  recovery  are  slight.  Power  ie  usually  re- 
stored in  the  leg  sufficient  to  enable  the  patient  to  get  about,  but  in  the  major- 
ity of  instances  the  finer  movements  of  the  hand  are  permanently  lost.  The 
general  health  should  be  looked  after,  the  bowels  regulated,  and  the  secretions 
of  the  skin  and  kidneys  kept  active.  In  permanent  hemiplegia  in  persons 
above  the  middle  period  of  life,  more  or  less  mental  weakness  is  apt  to  follow 
the  attack,  and  the  patient  may  become  irritable  and  emotional. 

And,  lastly,  when  hemiplegia  has  persisted  for  more  than  three  months  and 
contractures  have  developed,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  explain  to  the 
patient,  or  to  his  friends,  that  the  condition  is  past  relief,  that  medicines  and 
electricity  will  do  no  good,  and  that  there  is  no  possible  hope  of  cure. 

6.    ANEURISM  OP  THE  CEEEBBAL  ARTERIES 

Miliary  aneurisms  are  not  included,  but  reference  is  made  only  to  aneurism 
of  the  larger  branches.  The  condition  is  not  uncommon.  There  were  12 
instances  in  my  first  800  autopsies  in  Montreal.  This  is  a  considerably  larger 
proportion  than  in  Newton  Pitt's  collection  from  Guy's  Hospital,  19  times  in 
9,000  inspections. 

£tiol(^7. — Males  are  more  frequently  affected  than  females.  Of  my  12 
cases  7  were  males.  The  disease  is  most  common  at  the  middle  period  of  life. 
One  of  my  cases  was  a  lad  of  six.  Pitt  doBcribes  one  at  the  same  age.  The 
chief  causes  are  (a)  endarteritis,  cither  simple  or  syphilitic,  which  leads  to 
weakness  of  the  wall  and  dilatation;  and  (h)  embolism.  These  aneurisms  are 
often  found  with  endocarditis.  Pitt,  in  his  study  of  the  subject,  concludes  that 
it  is  exceptional  to  find  cerebral  aneurism  unassociated  with  fungating  endo- 
carditis. The  embolus  disappears,  and  dilatation  follows  the  secondary  in- 
flammatory changes  in  the  coats  of  the  veaeel, 

Korbid  Aoatomy.  — The  middle  cerebral  braoches  are  most  frequently  in- 
volved. In  my  12  cases  the  distribution  on  the  arteries  was  as  follows:  Inter- 
nal carotid,  1 ;  middle  cerebral,  6 ;  basilar,  3 ;  anterior  communicating,  3.  Ex- 
cept in  one  case  they  were  saccular  and  communicated  with  the  lumen  of  the 
vessel  by  an  orifice  smaller  than  the  circumference  of  the  sac.  In  the  154 
cases  which  make  up  the  statistics  of  Lebert,  Durand,  and  Bartholow  the  mid- 
dle cerebral  was  involved  in  44,  the  basilar  in  41,  internal  carotid  in  23,  ante- 
rior cerebral  in  14,  posterior  communicating  in  8,  anterior  communicating  in  8. 
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vrrtebral  in  7,  posterior  cerebral  in  6,  inferior  cerebellar  in  3  (Qowers),  The 
gize  of  the  aneurism  varies  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut.  The  haem- 
orrhage may  be  entirely  meningeal  with  very  slight  laceration  of  the  brain 
substance,  but  the  bleeding  may  be,  as  Coats  has  shown,  entirely  within  the 
substance. 

Symptonu. — The  aneurism  may  attain  considerable  size  and  cause  no 
symptoms.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  first  intimation  is  the  rupture  and 
the  fatal  apoplexy.  Distinct  symptoms  are  most  frequently  caused  by  aneu- 
rism of  the  internal  carotid,  which  may  compress  the  optic  nerve  or  the  com- 
missure, causing  neuritis  or  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve,  A  murmur  may  be 
audible  on  auscultation  of  the  skull.  Aneurism  in  this  situation  may  give  rise 
to  irritative  and  pressure  symptoms  at  the  base  of  the  brain  or  to  hemianopia. 
In  the  remarkable  case  reported  by  Weir  Mitchell  and  Dercum  an  aneurism 
compressed  the  chiaama  and  produced  bilateral  temporal  hemianopia. 

Aneurism  of  the  vertebral  or  of  the  basilar  may  involve  the  nerves  from 
the  fifth  to  the  twelfth.  A  large  sac  at  the  termination  of  the  basilar  mav 
compress  the  third  nerves  or  the  crura. 

The  diagnosis  is,  as  a  rule,  impossible.  The  larger  sacs  produce  the  symp- 
toms of  tumor,  and  their  rupture  is  usually  fatal. 

7.    ENDARTEBITIB 

In  no  group  of  veBsels  do  we  more  frequently  see  chronic  degenerative 
changes  than  in  those  of  the  circle  of  Willis.    The  condition  occurs  as: 

Arterio-BoleroBia,  producing  localized  or  diiTused  thickening  of  the  intima 
with  the  formation  of  atheromatous  patches  or  areas  of  calcification.  In  the 
later  stages,  as  seen  in  elderly  people,  the  arteries  of  the  circle  of  Willis  may  be 
dilated,  stiff,  or  almost  universally  calcified. 

Syphilitic  Endarteritis. — As  already  mentioned  under  the  section  of  t>yph> 
ilis,  gummatous  endarteritis  is  specially  prone  to  attack  the  cerebral  vessels. 
It  has  in  itself  no  specific  characters — ^that  is  to  say,  it  is  impossible  in  given 
sections  to  pick  out  an  endarteritis  syphilitica  from  an  ordinary  endarteritis 
obliterans.  On  the  other  hand,  as  already  stated,  the  nodular  periarteritis 
is  never  seen  except  in  syphilis. 

8.    THB0MB08IS  OP  THE  CKBEBRAL  SINUSES  AND  VEINS 

The  condition  may  be  primary  or  secondary.  Lebert  (1854)  and  Tonncle 
were  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  condition  clinically. 

Primary  thromboiia  of  the  sinuses  and  veins  is  rare.  It  occurs  (<i)  in 
children,  particularly  during  the  first  six  months  of  life,  usually  in  connec- 
tion with  diarrhcea.  Gowers  believes  that  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
that  thrombosis  of  the  veins  is  not  an  uncommon  cause  of  infantile  hemiplegia. 

(b)  In  connection  with  chlorosis  and  aniemia,  the  so-called  autochlhonova 
tinus-tkrombosis.  Of  82  cases  of  thrombosis  in  chlorosis,  78  were  in  the  veins 
and  32  in  the  cerebral  sinuses.  The  longitudinal  sinus  is  most  frequently 
involved.  The  thrombosis  is  usually  associated  with  venous  thromboses  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  patients  die,  as  a  rule,  in  from  one  to  three 
weeks,  but  both  Bristowe  and  Buzzard  report  recoveries. 
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(c)  In  the  terminal  stages  of  cancer,  phthisis,  and  other  chronic  diseases 
thromhosia  may  gradually  occur  in  tiie  sinuses  and  cortical  veins.  To  the 
coagulum  developing  in  these  conditions  the  term  marantic  thrombus  is 
applied. 

Secondary  thrombosu  is  much  more  frequent  and  follows  extension  of 
inflammation  from  contiguoiia  parts  to  the  sinus  wall.  The  common  causes 
are  disease  of  the  internal  ear,  fracture,  compression  of  the  sinuses  by  tumor, 
or  suppurative  disease  outside  the  skull,  particularly  erysipelas,  carbuncle,  and 
parotitis.  In  secondary  cases  the  lateral  sinus  is  most  frequently  involved. 
Of  57  fatal  cases  in  which  ear  disease  caused  death  with  cerebral  lesions,  there 
were  22  in  which  thromboais  existed  in  the  lateral  sinuses  (Pitt).  Tubercu- 
lous caries  of  the  temporal  bone  is  often  directly  responsible.  The  thrombus 
may  be  small,  or  may  fill  the  entire  sinus  and  extend  into  the  Internal  jugular 
vein.  In  more  than  one  half  of  these  instances  the  thrombus  was  suppurat-. 
ing.  The  disease  spreads  directly  from  the  necrosis  on  the  posterior  wait  of 
the  tympanum.  According  to  Voltolini,  the  inflammation  extends  by  way  of 
the  petroBO-mastoid  canal.  It  is  not  so  common  in  disease  of  the  mastoid 
cells. 

Symptoma.  ^Primary  thromlosis  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  may  occur  with- 
out exciting  symptoms  and  is  found  accidentally  at  the  post  mortem.  There 
may  be  mental  dullness  with  headache.  Convulsions  and  vomiting  may  occur. 
Tn  other  instances  there  is  nothing  distinctive.  In  the  chlorosis  cases  the  head 
symptoms  have,  as  a  rule,  been  marked.  Ball's  patient  was  dull  and  stupid, 
had  vomiting,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  double  choked  disks.  Slight 
paresis  of  the  left  side  occurred.  An  interesting  feature  in  this  case  was  the 
development  of  swelling  of  the  left  leg.  In  the  cases  reported  by  Andrews, 
Church,  Tuckwell,  Isambard  Owen,  and  Wilks  the  patients  had  headache, 
vomiting,  and  delirium.  Paralysis  was  not  present.  In  Douglas  Powell's 
case,  with  similar  symptoms,  there  was  loss  of  power  on  the  left  side. 
Bristowe  reports  a  case  of  great  interest  in  an  antemic  girl  of  nine- 
teen, who  had  convulsions,  drowsiness,  and  vomiting.  Tenderness  and 
swelling  developed  in  the  position  of  the  right  internal  jugular  vein,  and  a 
few  days  later  on  the  opposite  side.  The  diagnosis  was  rendered  definite 
by  the  occurrence  of  phlebitis  in  the  veins  of  the  right  leg.  The  patient 
recovered. 

The  onset  of  such  symptoms  as  have  been  mentioned  in  an  antemic  or 
chlorotic  girl  should  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  cerebral  thrombosis.  In  infants 
the  diagnosis  can  rarely  he  made.  Involvement  of  the  cavernous  sinus  may 
cause  (edema  about  the  eyelids  or  prominence  of  the  eyes. 

In  the  secondary  thrombi  the  symptoms  are  commonly  those  of  septi- 
opmia.  For  instance,  in  over  70  per  cent,  of  Pitt's  cases  the  mode  of  death 
was  by  pulmonary  pyspmia.  This  author  draws  the  following  important  con- 
clusions: (1)  The  disease  spreads  oftener  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
middle  ear  than  from  the  mastoid  cells.  (2)  The  otorrhcea  is  generally  of 
some  standing,  but  not  always,  (3)  The  onset  ia  sudden,  the  chief  symp- 
toms being  pyrexia,  rigors,  pains  in  the  occipital  region  and  in  the  neck, 
associated  with  a  septictemic  condition.  (4)  Well-marked  optic  neuritis  may 
be  present-  (5)  The  appearance  of  acute  local  pulmonary  mischief  or  of 
distant  suppuration  is  almost  conclusive  of  thrombosis.     (G)    The  average 
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duration  is  about  three  weeks,  and  death  is  generally  from  pulmonary  pyaemia. 
The  chief  points  in  the  diagnosis  may  be  gathered  from  these  statements. 

Associated  with  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus  there  may  be  venous  sta^iii 
and  painful  oedema  behind  the  ear  and  in  the  neck.  The  external  jugular 
vein  on  the  diseased  side  may  be  less  distended  than  on  the  opposite  side, 
since  owing  to  the  thrombus  in  the  lateral  sinus  the  internal  jugular  vein  is 
less  full  than  on  the  normal  side,  and  the  blood  from  the  external  jugular  can 
flow  more  easily  into  it. 

Treatment. — In  marantic  individuals  roborants  and  stimulants  are  in- 
dicated. The  position  assumed  in  bed  should  favor  both  the  arterial  and 
venous  circulation.  The  clothing  should  not  restrict  the  neck,  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  bending  of  the  neck.  The  internal  administration  of  potas- 
sium iodide  and  calomel  has  been  recommended  in  the  autochthonous  forms, 
but  no  treatment  is  likely  to  be  of  any  avail. 

The  secondary  forms,  especially  those  following  upon  disease  of  the  middle 
ear,  are  often  amenable  to  operation,  and,  especially  recently,  many  lives  have 
been  saved  by  surgical  intervention  after  extensive  sinus  thrombosis. 

B.     HEMIPLEGIA   IN   CHILDREN 

Etiolt^. — Of  135  cases,  CO  were  in  boys  and  75  in  girls.  Right  hemi- 
plegia occurred  in  79,  left  in  5G.  In  15  cases  the  condition  was  said  to  be 
congenital. 
.  In  a  great  majority  the  disease  sets  in  during  the  first  or  second  year; 
thus  of  the  total  number  of  cases,  95  were  under  two.  Cases  above  the  fifth 
year  are  rate,  only  10  in  my  series.  Neither  alcoholism  nor  syphilis  in  the 
parents  appears  to  play  an  important  r&le  in  this  afTectiou.  Difficult  or  abnor- 
mal labor  is  responsible  for  certain  of  the  cases,  particularly  injury  with  the 
forceps.  Trauma,  such  an  falls  or  puncturing  wounds,  is  more  rare.  The 
condition  followed  ligation  of  the  common  carotid  in  one  case. 

Infectious  diseases.  All  the  authors  lay  special  stress  upon  this  factor.  In 
19  cases  in  my  series  the  disease  came  on  during  or  just  after  one  of  the  spe- 
.  cific  fevers.  I  saw  one  ease  in  which  during  the  height  of  vaccination  con- 
vulsions occurred,  followed  by  hemiplegia.  The  organism  of  anterior  polio- 
myelitis {Heine-Medin  disease)  is  probably  responsible  for  a  considerable 
share  of  the  cases.  In  a  great  majority  the  disease  sets  in  with  a  convulsion, 
in  which  the  child  may  remain  for  several  hours  or  longer,  and  after  recover)- 
the  paralysis  is  noticed. 

Morbid  AnRtomy. — In  an  analysis  which  I  have  made  of  90  autopsies 
reported  in  the  literature,  the  lesions  may  be  groujwd  under  three  headings; 

(a)  Embolism,  thrombosis,  and  haemorrhage,  comprising  10  cases,  in  7  of 
which  there  was  blocking  of  a  Sylvian  artery,  and  in  9  liiemorrhage.  A  strik- 
ing feature  in  this  group  is  the  advanced  age  of  onset.  Ten  of  the  cases 
occurred  in  children  over  six  years  old. 

(6)  Atrophy  and  sclerosis,  eomjjrising  50  cases.  The  wasting  is  either  of 
groups  of  convolutions,  an  entire  lobe,  or  the  whole  hemisphere.  The  meninges 
are  usually  closely  adherent  over  the  aifected  region,  though  sometimes  they 
look  normal.  The  convolutions  arc  atrophied,  firm,  and  hanl,  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  normal  gyri.     The  wt-lerosis  may  he  diffuse  and  widespread 
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over  a  heniiBpluTC,  or  there  uiny  be  nodular  projectionfl — tlie  livpertrophic  ecle- 
roais.  Some  of  tlie  cases  show  remarkable  unilateral  atrophy  of  the  hemi- 
sphere. In  one  of  my  east's  the  atrophied  hemisphere  weighed  169  grama 
and  the  normal  one  G5'A  grams.  The  brain  tissue  may  be  a  mere  shell  over 
ii  dilated  vpntriclo. 

(c)  I'orencephalus,  which  was  present  in  2-1  of  the  90  autopsies.  This  term 
WIS  applied  hy  Hesehel  (18(i8)  to  a  loss  of  substance  in  the  form  of  cavities 
and  cysta  at  the  surface  of  the  brain,  either  0|ieninf;  into  and  bounded  by  the 
arachnoid,  and  even  pasfing  deeply  into  the  hemis])here,  or  reaching  to  the 
ventricle.  In  the  study  I)y  Audrey  of  103  cases  of  porencephalus,  hemiplegia 
was  mentioned  in  08  cases.  • 

Practically,  then,  in  infantile  hemiplegia  cortical  sclerosis  and  porenceph- 
alus are  the  important  anatomical  eonditions.  The  primary  change  in  the 
majority  of  theac  cases  is  still  unknown.  Porencephalus  may  result  from  a 
defect  in  development  or  from  haemorrhage  at  birth.  The  etiology  is  clear  in 
the  limited  nuiuber  of  crsck  of  haemorrhage,  embolism,  and  thrombosis,  but 
there  remains  the  large  group  in  which  the  final  change  is  seleroaia  and  atro- 
phy. What  ia  the  primary  letiion  in  these  instances?  The  clinical  hiatory 
shows  that  in  nearly  all  thew  cnsea  the  onset  is  sudden,  with  convulsions — 
often  with  slight  fever.  Strumpcll  believea  that  this  condition  is  due  to  an 
inflammation  of  the  gray  matter — poliencephalitia.  A  certain  number  of  the 
cases  represent  the  cerebral  sporadic  form  of  epidemic  polio-myeloencephalitis. 
The  clinical  picture  of  cases  described  in  the  Swedish  and  other  epidemics  ia 
identical  with  that  with  which  we  arc  only  too  familiar  in  this  disease. 

Symptonu.  —  (a)  The  Onset. — The  disease  may  set  in  suddenly  without 
spaema  or  loss  of  consciousness.  In  niore  than  half  the  cases  the  child  ia 
attacked  with  partial  or  genera!  convulsions  and  loss  of  consciousaeas,  which 
may  last  from  a  few  hours  to  many  days.  This  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  in  the  disease.  Fever  is  usually  present.  The  hemiplegia,  noticed  as 
the  child  recovers  consciousness,  is  generally  complete.  Sometimes  the  paraly- 
¥is  is  not  complete  at  first,  but  occurs  after  subsequent  convulsiona.  The 
right  side  ia  more  frequently  affected  than  the  left.  The  face  is  commonly  not 
involved. 

(fc)  Rhsidual  Symptoms. — In  some  eases  the  paralysis  gradually  disap- 
pears and  leaves  scarcely  a  trace  as  the  child  grows  up.  The  leg.  as  a  rule, 
recovers  more  rapidly  and  more  fully  than  the  arm,  and  the  paralysis  may  be 
scarcely  noticeable.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  however,  there  is  a  characteristic 
hemiplegic  gait.  The  paralysis  is  most  marked  in  the  arm,  which  is  usually 
wasted ;  the  forearm  is  flexed  at  right  angles,  the  hand  ia  flexed,  and  the  fingers 
are  contracted.  Motion  may  be  almost  completely  lost ;  in  other  instancea  the 
arm  can  be  lifted  almve  the  head.  Late  rigidity,  which  almost  always  develops, 
is  the  symptom  which  suggested  the  name  hemiplegia  spastica  cerebralit  to 
Heine,  the  orthopawlie  surgeon,  who  first  accurately  described  these  easea.  It 
is.  however,  not  constant.  The  limbs  may  be  quite  relaxed  even  years  after 
the  onset.  The  reflexes  are  usually  increased.  In  several  instances,  however, 
I  have  known  them  to  he  absent.    Sensation,  as  a  rule,  is  not  disturbed. 

Aphasia  is  a  not  uncommon  aymptom,  and  occurred  in  16  easea  of  my 
aeries. 

Mental  Defects. — One  of  the  most  scrioua  consequences  of  infantile  bemi- 
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plegia  is  the  failure  of  mental  dcvdojiment.  A  considerable  number  of  these 
cases  drift  into  the  institutions  for  feeble  minded  children.  Three  gradct 
may  be  diKtinguishcd — idiocy,  which  is  most  common  when  the  homipio^jia 
has  existed  from  birth;  imbecility,  which  often  increases  with  the  develop- 
ment of  ejiilepsy;  and  feeble  mindedness,  a  retarded  rather  than  an  arrested 
development. 

Epilepsy. — Of  the  eases  in  my  series,  41  were  auhjectp  of  convulsive  seiz- 
ures, one  of  the  most  distressing  sequela  of  the  disease.  The  seizures  may  be 
either  transient  attacks  of  petit  mal,  true  Jacksonian  fits,  beginning  in  and 
confined  to  the  affected  side,  or  general  coDvulsionB. 

I'ost-hemiplegic  Movements. — It  wae  in  cases  of  this  sort  that  Weir 
Mitchell  first  described  the  post-hcmiplegic  movements.  They  are  extremely 
common,  and  were  present  in  34  of  my  series.  There  may  he  either  slight 
tremor  in  the  affected  muscles,  or  incoordinate  choreiform  movements — the 
so-called  post-hem i pi egic  chorea — or,  lastly. 

Athetosis. — In  this  condition,  described  by  Hammond,  there  are  remark- 
able spasms  of  the  paralyzed  extremities,  chiefly  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  and 
in  rare  instances  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth.  The  movements  are  involun- 
tary and  somewhat  rhythmical ;  in  the  hand,  movements  of  adduction  or  abduc- 
tion and  of  supination  and  pronation  follow  each  other  in  orderly  scquent-e. 
There  may  be  hyperextension  of  the  fingers,  during  which  they  are  spread 
wide  apart.  This  condition  is  much  more  frequent  in  children  than  in  adults. 
In  the  latter  it  may  be  combined  with  hemianesthesia,  and  the  lesion  is  not 
cortical,  hut  basic,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  thalamus.  The  movements  are 
sometimes  increased  by  emotion.    They  usually  persist  during  sleep. 

Treatment. — The  possibility  of  injury  to  the  brain  in  protracted  labor  and 
in  forcc])s  eases  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  practitioner.  The  former 
entails  the  greater  risk.  In  infantile  hemiplegia  the  physician  at  the  outset 
sees  a  case  of  ordinary  convulsions,  perhaps  more  protracted  and  severe  than 
usual.  These  should  be  checked  as  rapidly  ae  possible  hy  the  use  of  the 
bromides,  the  ajjplication  of  cold  or  heat,  and  a  brisk  purge.  During  convul- 
sions chloroform  may  be  administered  with  safety  even  to  the  youngest  chil- 
dren. When  the  paralysis  is  established  not  much  can  be  hoped  from  medi- 
cines. In  only  rare  instances  does  the  paralysis  entirely  disap[)ear.  When  the 
recovery  is  partial  the  "residual  paralysis"  is  similar  to  that  seen  in  other 
lesions  of  the  upper  motor  segment.  Thus  in  the  lower  extremity  it  is  the 
flexors  of  the  leg  and  the  dorsal  flexors  of  the  foot  which  are  most  often  per- 
manently paralyzed  (Wernicke).  The  indications  are  to  favor  the  natural 
tendency  to  improve  by  maintaining  the  general  nutrition  of  the  child,  to 
lessen  the  rigidity  and  contractures  by  massage  and  passive  motion,  and  if 
necessary  to  correct  deformities  hy  mechanical  or  surgical  measures.  Much 
may  be  done  by  careful  manipulation  and  rubbing  and  the  application  of  a 
proper  apparatus.  In  children  the  aphasia  usually  disappears.  Tlie  epi- 
lepsy is  a  diftreKsing  and  obstinate  symptom,  for  which  a  cure  ran  rarely  be 
anticipated.  Prolonged  periods  of  quiescence  are,  however,  not  uncommon.  In 
the  Jacksonian  fits  the  bromides  rarely  do  good,  unless  there  is  much  irritabil- 
ity and  excitement.  Operative  measures  in  favorable  cases  of  this  particular 
form  of  epilepsy  may  often  prove  beneficial  in  reducing  the  number  and  sever- 
it;  of  the  seizures,  but  it  is  very  unusual  for  them  to  be  completely  or  pei» 
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mancntiy  checked.  The  liability  to  feeble  mindednegs  is  the  most  serious 
outlook  in  the  infantile  cerebral  palsies.  In  many  ca^es  the  damage  is  irrep- 
arable, and  idiocy  and  imbecility  result.  With  patient  training  and  with 
care  many  of  the  children  reach  a  fair  measure  of  intelligence  and  self-reliance. 


IV.    TUMORS,    nmCTIONB,    QKANULOHATA.    AND    CYSTS   OF 
TEE  BRAIN 

The  following  are  the  most  common  varieties  of  new  growths  within  the 
cranium : 

Infections  Oranulonuta. — (a)  Tubercle^  which  may  form  large  or  small 
growths,  usually  multiple.  Tuberculosis  of  the  glands  or  bones  may  be  co- 
existent, but  the  tuljerculous  disease  of  the  brain  may  occur  in  the  absence 
of  otJier  clinically  recognizable  tuberculous  lesions.  The  disease  is  most  fre- 
quent early  in  life.  Tbreo-fonrths  of  the  cases  occur  under  twenty,  and  one- 
linlf  of  the  patients  are  under  ten  years  of  age  (Gowers).  Of  300  cases  of 
tumor  in  persons  under  nineteen  collected  from  various  sources  by  Starr,  152 
were  tubercle.  The  nodules  are  most  numerous  in  the  cerebellum  and  about 
the  base. 

(ii)  Syphiloma  is  most  commonly  found  on  the  cortex  cerebri  or  about  the 
pons.  The  tumors  are  superficial,  attached  to  the  arteries  or  the  meninges, 
and  rarely  grow  to  a  large  size,  although  they  may  do  so.  They  may  be 
multiple.  A  gummatous  meningitis  of  the  base  is  common  and  in  this  process 
the  oculomotor  nerves  are  often  affected.  The  motor  nerves  of  the  eye  are 
particularly  prone  to  syphilitic  infiltration,  and  ptosis  and  the  ordinary  forms 
of  squint  are  common.  It  is  common  for  the  pituitary  body  to  he  involved  with 
>!ymptoms  suggestive  of  dialietes  insipidus. 

Tnmora. — (c)  OHoma  and  lieuroglioma. — Tliese  vary  greatly  in  appear- 
ance. They  may  be  firm  and  hard,  almost  like  an  area  of  sclerosis,  and  are  not 
sharply  defined  from  the  surrounding  brain  substance.  Tliey  may  be  soft  and 
very  vascular,  and  hfemorrhages  are  common.  They  persist  remarkably  for 
many  years.  Kleba  has  called  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  elements  in  them 
not  unlike  ganglion-cells.  Tumors  of  this  character  may  contain  the  "Spin- 
nen"  or  spider  cells;  enormoUH  spindle-shaped  cells  with  single  large  nuclei; 
cells  like  the  ganglion-cell  a  of  nerve-centres  with  nuclei  and  one  or  more  proc- 
esses ;  and  translucent,  band-like  fibres,  tapering  at  each  end,  which  result  from 
a  vitreous  or  hyaline  transformation  of  the  large  a  pin  die-cells.  A  aeparate 
type  is  also  recognizable,  in  which  the  cells  resemble  the  ejiendymal  epithelium. 

((/)  Fibrosarcoma  (endothelioma)  occurs  most  commonly  in  the  mem- 
branes covering  the  hemispheres  or  brain  stem,  and  for  a  long  time  may  cause 
injury  by  its  compression  effects  alone.  Tumora  of  this  kind  are  particularly 
common  in  the  eerebel I o- pontine  recess.  When  sarcoma  originates  in  the 
brain  substance  it  may  become  one  of  the  largest  and  most  diffusely  infiltrating 
«f  intracranial  growths.  When  meningeal  in  origin,  it  is  the  form  of  tumor 
most  amenable  to  surgical  treatment, 

(e)  Carcinoma  not  infretjuently  is  secondary  to  cancer  in  other  parts.  It 
is  seldom  primary.  OccaHionally  cancerous  tumors  have  been  found  in  sym- 
metrical parts  of  the  brain. 
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(/)  Other  varieties  occur,  Buch  as  fibroid  growths,  which  uauaUy  develop 
from  the  membranes;  bony  tiimors,  which  grow  sometiraes  from  the  falx, 
peammoDa,  cholesteatoma,  and  angioma.  Fatty  tumors  are  occasionally  found 
on  the  corpus  callosum. 

Cysti. — Th^e  occur  between  the  membranes  and  the  brain,  as  a  result  of 
hjemorrbage  or  of  softening.  Poreneephalus  is  a  sequel  of  congenital  atrophy 
or  of  hEemoirhage,  or  may  be  due  to  a  developmental  defect.  Hydatid  cysts  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  section  on  parasites.  An  interesting  variety  of  cyst  is 
that  which  follows  severe  injury  to  the  skull  in  early  life.  Gliomata  often 
undergo  cystic  degeneration.     Dermoid  cyst  has  been  described. 

Site. — A  majority  of  all  tumors  occur  in  the  cerebrum  and  especially  in 
the  centrum  ovale.  The  cerebellum,  pons,  and  membranes  are  next  most  often 
involved.  Glioma  is  more  common  in  the  hemispheres  and  grows  slowly.  It 
is  usually  single.  Tubercles  are  usually  multiple.  Secondary  sarcoma  and 
carcinoma  are  often  mntiple. 

Symptoms. — General, — The  following  are  the  most  important:  Head- 
ache^ either  dull,  aching,  and  continuous,  or  sharp,  stabbing,  and  paroxysmal. 
It  may  be  diffused  over  the  entire  head;  sometimes  it  is  limited  to  the  back 
or  front.  When  in  the  back  of  the  head  it  may  extend  down  the  neck 
(especially  in  tumors  in  the  posterior  fossa),  and  when  in  the  front  it  may 
be  accompanied  with  neuralgic  pains  in  the  face.  Occasionally  the  pain  may 
be  very  localized  and  associated  with  tenderness  on  pressure. 

Choked  disk  (optic  neuritid)  occurs  in  four  fifths  of  all  the  cases  (Gowers) . 
It  should  be  looked  for  in  every  patient  presenting  cerebral  symptoms,  for  it 
may  be  present  in  high  degree  without  impairment  of  vision.  Lobs  of  visual 
acuity  usually  indicates  that  optic  atrophy  has  set  in.  It  is  usually  double, 
but  occasionally  is  found  in  only  one  eye.  A  growth  may  develop  slowly  and 
attain  considerable  size  without  producing  optic  neuritis.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  occur  with  a  very  small  tumor,  when  this  tumor  is  so  situated  as  to 
cause  internal  hydrocephalus.  J.  A.  Martin,  from  an  extensive  analysis  of  the 
literature  with  reference  to  the  localizing  value,  concludes:  When  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  amount  of  the  neuritis  in  each  eye  it  is  more  than  twice  as 
probable  that  the  tumor  is  on  the  side  of  the  most  marked  neuritis.  It  is  con- 
stant in  tumors  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  present  in  89  per  cent,  of  cere- 
bellar tumors,  and  absent  in  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  cases  of  tumor  of  the 
pons,  medulla,  and  of  the  corpus  callosum.  It  is  least  frequent  in  cases  of 
tuberculous  tumor;  most  common  in  cases  of  glioma  and  cystic  tumors. 

Paton  and  Holmes,  who  reported  upon  the  eyes  of  TOO  cases  of  cerebral 
tumor,  concluded  that  the  essential  feature  of  the  associated  optic  neuritis  in 
uidema,  and  in  60  eyes  examined  histologically  the  one  unfailing  change  was 
acute  osdema,  the  origin  of  which  th^  attribute  to  the  venous  engorgement. 

Vomiting  is  a  common  feature  and,  with  headache  and  optic  neuritis, 
makes  up  the  characteristic  clinical  picture  of  cerebral  tumor.  An  important 
point  is  the  absence  of  definite  relation  to  the  meals.  A  chemical  examination 
shows  that  the  vomiting  is  independent  of  digestive  disturbances.  It  may 
be  very  obstinate,  particularly  in  growths  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  pons- 

Quldine.ss  is  often  an  early  symptom.  The  patient  complains  of  vertigo 
on  rising  suddenly  or  on  turning  quickly. 

Menial  Disturbance. — ^The  patient  may  act  in  an  odd,  unnatural  manner. 
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or  there  may  be  etiipor  and  heavineBS.  The  patient  may  become  emotional 
or  silly,  or  there  are  symptoms  resembling  hysteria, 

ConvvlsionSy  either  general  and  resembling  true  epilepsy  or  localized  ( Jack- 
Bonian)  in  character.  Seizures  beginning  with  a  gustatory  or  olfactory  aura 
are  particularly  common  with  tumors  originating  in  the  infundibular  region. 
There  may  be  slowing  of  the  pulse,  as  in  all  casee  of  increased  intracranial 
pressure. 

LocALiziNO  Syhptous. — Focal  symptoms  often  occur,  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  these  may  be  indirectly  produced.  Tlie  smaller  the  tumor  and 
the  less  marked  the  general  symptoms  of  cerebral  compression  the  more  likely 
is  it  that  any  focal  symptoms  occurring  are  of  direct  origin. 

(o)  Central  Motor  Area. — The  symptoms  are  either  irritative  or  deatmc- 
tive  in  character.  Irritation  in  the  lower  third  may  produce  spasm  in  the 
.muficles  of  the  face,  in  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  or  in  the  tongue.  The  spasm 
with  tingling  may  be  strictly  limited  to  one  muscle  group  before  extending  to 
others,  and  this  Scguin  terms  the  signal  symptom.  The  middle  third  of  the 
motor  area  contains  the  centres  controlling  the  arm,  and  here,  too,  the  spasm 
may  begin  in  the  fingers,  in  the  thumb,  in  the  muscles  of  the  wrist,  or  in  the 
shoulder.  In  the  upper  third  of  the  motor  areas  the  irritation  may  produce 
spasm  beginning  in  the  toes,  in  the  ankles,  or  in  the  muscles  of  the  leg.  In 
many  instances  the  patient  can  determine  accurately  the  point  of  origin  of 
the  spasm,  and  there  are  important  sensory  disturbances,  such  as  numbness 
and  tingling,  which  may  be  felt  first  at  the  region  affected. 

In  all  cases  it  is  important  to  determine,  first,  the  point  of  origin,  the 
signal  symptom;  second,  the  order  or  march  of  the  spasm;  and  third,  the 
subsequent  condition  of  the  parts  first  affected,  whether  it  is  a  state  of  paresis 
or  anffisthesia. 

Destructive  lesions  in  the  motor  zone  cause  paralysis,  which  is  often  pre- 
ceded  by  local  convulsive  seizures;  there  may  be  a  monoplegia,  as  of  the  leg, 
and  convulsive  seizures  in  the  arm,  often  due  to  irritation  in  these  centres. 
Tumors  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  motor  area  may  cause  localized  spasms  and 
Bubaequently,  as  the  centres  are  invaded  by  the  growth,  paralysis  occurs.  When 
tumors  are  situated  in  the  left  hemisphere  the  speech  mechanism  ts  apt  to  be 
involved  if  the  transverse  temporal  gyrus  or  the  third  frontal  convolution  and 
their  connecting  path  are  implicated. 

(b)  Prefrontal  Region. — Neither  motor  nor  sensory  disturbance  may  be 
present.  The  general  symptoms  are  often  well  marked.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  growths  in  this  region  is  mental  torpor  and  gradual  imbecility. 
Particularly  when  the  left  side  is  involved  mental  characteristics  may  be 
greatly  altered.  In  its  extension  downward  the  tumor  may  involve  on  the  left 
side  the  lower  frontal  convolution  and  produce  aphasia,  or  in  its  progress 
backward  cause  irritative  or  destructive  lesions  of  the  motor  area.  Exophthal- 
mos on  the  side  of  the  tumor  may  occur  and  be  helpful  in  diagnosis. 

(c)  Tumors  in  the  paneto-occipital  lobe,  particularly  on  the  right  side,  may 
grow  to  a  large  size  without  causing  any  symptoms.  There  may  be  word- 
blindness  and  mind-blindness  when  the  left  angular  gyrus  and  its  underlying 
white  matter  are  involved,  and  paraphasia.  Astereognosis  may  accompany 
growths  in  the  superior  parietal  region. 

(d)  Tumors  of  the  occipital  lobe  produce  hemianopia,  and  a  bilateral 
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Irsion  may  produce  blindness.  Tumors  in  this  region  on  the  left  hemifiphere 
may  be  associated  with  word-blindness  and  mind-blindness.  In  all  cases  of 
tumor  a  careful  study  should  be  made  of  the  fields  of  vision.  In  addition  to 
the  lateral  hemianopia  there  may  be  remarkable  visual  hallucinations,  and  in 
tumors  of  the  loft  occipital  lobe  disaociation  of  the  color  sense  and  inability 
to  find  the  proper  colors  of  Tarious  objects  presented. 

(e)  Tumors  in  the  temporal  lobe  may  attain  a  large  size  without  produc- 
ing symptoms.  In  their  growth  they  involve  the  lower  motor  centres.  On 
tho  left  side  involvement  of  the  transverse  temporal  gyri  (auditory  sense  area) 
may  be  associated  with  word-deafness. 

(/)  Tumors  growing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  basal  ganglia  produce 
hemiplegia  from  involvement  of  the  internal  capsule.  Limited  growths  in 
either  the  nucleuK  caudatus  or  the  nucleus  Icntiformis  of  the  corpus  striatum 
do  not  necessarily  cause  paralysis.  Tumors  in  the  thalamus  opticus  may 
also,  when  small,  cause  no  symptoms,  but,  increasing,  they  may  involve  the 
fibres  of  the  sensory  portion  of  the  internal  capsule,  producing  hemianopia 
and  sometimes  hemiaua^thesia.  OtowthB  in  this  eitiiation  are  apt  to  cause 
early  ojitic  neuritis,  and,  growing  into  the  third  ventricle,  may  cause  a  dis- 
tention of  the  lateral  ventricles.  What  has  been  termed  the  thalamic  syndrome 
may  be  present — hemiana-sthefiia  to  pain,  touch  and  temperature,  with  the 
loss  of  deep  sensibility.  With  this  there  may  be  a  very  remarkable  tj'pe  of 
pain,  involving  the  hand  and  arm  and  the  foot  and  leg,  on  the  affected  side, 
a  sense  of  burning  discomfort  rather  than  sharp  pain.  Ata<[ic  features  are 
usually  present  and  astereognosis.  Motor  hemiplegia  may  be  present,  and 
it  is  unaccompanied  by  contractures  (Dana). 

Growths  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina  are  rarely  limited,  but  most  com- 
monly involve  the  crura  cerebri  as  well.  Ocular  symptoms  are  marked.  The 
pupil  reflex  is  lost  and  there  is  nystagmus.  In  the  gradual  growth  the  third 
nerve  is  involved  as  it  passes  through  the  ems,  in  which  case  there  will  be 
oculo-motor  paralysis  on  one  side  and  hemiplegia  on  the  other,  a  combiaation 
almost  characteristic  of  unilateral  disease  of  the  crus. 

{g)  Tumors  of  the  pons  and  medulla.  The  symptoms  are  chiefly  those 
of  pressure  upon  the  nerves  emerging  in  this  region.  In  disease  of  the  pons 
the  nerves  may  he  involved  alone  or  with  the  pyramidal  tract.  Of  52  cases 
analyzed  by  Mary  Tutnam  Jacohi,  there  were  13  in  which  the  cerebral  ner\T3 
were  involved  alone.  13  in  which  the  limbs  were  affected,  and  26  in  which 
there  were  hemiplegia  and  involvement  of  the  nerves.  Twenty-two  of  the  latter 
had  what  is  known  as  alternate  paralysis — i.  e,,  involvement  of  the  nerves  on 
one  side  and  of  the  limbs  on  the  opposite  side.  In  4  cases  there  were  no  motor 
symptoms.  In  tuberculosis  (or  syphilis)  a  growth  at  the  inferior  and  inner 
aspects  of  the  crus  may  cause  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  on  one  aide,  and  of 
the  face,  tongue,  and  limbs  on  the  opposite  side  (syndrome  of  Weber).  A 
tumor  growing  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pons  usually  involves  the  sixth  nerve, 
producing  internal  strabismus,  the  seventh  nerve,  producing  facial  paraly»i>s 
and  the  auditory  nerve,  causing  deafness.  Conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes 
to  the  side  opposite  that  on  which  there  is  facial  paralysis  also  occurs.  When 
the  motor  cerebral  nerves  are  involved  the  paralyses  are  of  the  peripheral 
type  (lower  segment  paralyses). 

Tumors  of  the  medulla  may  involve  the  cerebral  nerves  alone  or  cause 
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in  some  instances  a  combination  of  liemiplegia  with  paralysis  of  the  nerves. 
Paralyses  of  the  nerves  are  helpful  in  topical  diagnosis,  but  the  fact  must  not 
l>e  overlooked  that  one  or  more  of  the  cerebral  nerves  may  be  paralyzed  as 
a  result  of  a  much  increased  general  intracranial  pressure.  Signs  of  irritation 
in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  nerves  are  usually  present,  and  produce 
difficulty  in  swallowing,  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  irregular  respiration, 
vomiting,  and  sometimes  retraction  of  the  head  and  neck.  The  hypoglossal 
nerve  is  least  often  affected.  The  gait  may  be  unsteady  or,  if  there  is  pressure 
on  the  cerebellum,  ataxic.  Occasionally  there  are  sensory  symptoms,  numl> 
ness,  and  tingling.     Toward  the  end  convulsions  may  occur, 

{/()  Tumors  of  the  cerebellum  may  be  latent,  but  they  usually  give  rise  to 
very  characteristic  symptoms,  headache  in  the  occipital  region,  giddini>8B,  inco- 
ordination, hut  there  is  nothing  definite  in  the  direction  of  the  swaying,  and 
early  optic  neuritis.     They  may  be  intracerebellar  or  eKtracereijellar, 

Tumors  or  enlargements  of  the  pituitary  gland  itself,  or  growths  from  a 
congenital  anlage  in  its  neighborhood  which  implicate  the  pituitary  gland 
secondarily,  are  very  common.  The  congenita!  tumors  arise  presumably  from 
developmental  faults,  and  show  either  a  teratomatous  character  or  are  solid 
or  cystic  tumors  with  squamous  epithelium,  often  attaining  adamantine  cliar- 
acteriaticB.  The  most  common  tumor  is  a  so-called  struma  (malignant 
adenoma)  of  the  gland  proper.  There  are  characteristic  signs  of  pressure 
upon  the  neighborhood  structures,  bitemporal  hemianopia  being  a  frequent 
though  not  invariable  feature.  These  lesions  may  occur  in  patients  who  have 
suffered  from  acromegaly,  or  in  those  who  show  signs  of  glandular  deficiency 
or  dyspituitarism.  and  in  whom  there  may  or  may  not  be  suggestive  acrome- 
galic tendencies.     The  X-rays  are  most  useful  in  diagnosis. 

Bia^osis.  — From  the  general  symptoms  alone  the  existence  of  tumor  may 
bo  determined,  for  the  comhination  of  headache,  optic  neuritis,  and  vomiting 
is  distinctive.  As  pointed  out  by  E.  T.  Williamson,  progressive  hemiplegia, 
without  other  symjitoms,  a  paralysis,  which  gradually  becomes  more  marked 
day  l)y  day  and  week  by  week,  is  almost  pathognomic,  even  in  the  absence  of 
optic  neuritis,  headache,  and  vomiting.  The  two  exceptions  to  this  rule  appear 
to  be  in  cerebral  alipcoss,  and  in  rare  instances  a  polioencephalitis.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  severe  headache  and  neuro-retinitis  may  be  caused  by 
Bright's  disease.  The  localization  must  be  gathered  from  the  consideration 
of  the  symjitoms  above  detailed  and  from  the  data  given  in  the  section  on 
Topical  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Brain.  Mistakes  are  most  likely  to 
occur  in  connection  with  ura'mia,  hysteria,  vascular  lesions,  abscess,  sirous 
meningitis,  hydrocephalus,  and  general  paralysis;  but  careful  consideration 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  usually  enables  the  practitioner  to  avoid 

Prognoiia. — ^Syphilitic  tumors  alone  are  amenable  to  medical  treatment. 
Tuberculous  growths  occasionally  cease  to  grow  and  become  calcified.  The 
gliomata  and  fibromata,  particularly  when  the  latter  grow  from  the  membranes, 
may  last  for  years.  I  have  described  a  case  of  smalt,  hard  glioma,  in  which 
the  Jacksonian  epilepsy  jiersisted  for  fourteen  years.  Hughlings  Jackson  has 
reported  casss  of  glioma  in  which  the  symptoms  lasted  for  over  ten  years.  The 
more  rapidly  growing  sarcomata  usually  prove  fatal  in  from  six  to  eighteen 
months.     Death  may  be  sudden,  particularly  in  growths  near  the  medulla; 
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more  commonly  it  is  due  to  coma  in  consequence  of  gradual  increase  in  the 
intracranial  pressure. 

Treatment. — (a)  Medical. — A  WasBermann  test  of  the  blood  and  cere* 
brospinal  fluid  should  always  be  made  before  antiluetic  measures  are  insti- 
tuted. It  must  not  be  OTerlooked  that  vigorous  treatment  with  potassitim 
iodide  often  causes  a  temporary  amelioration  of  presBure  symptoms  due  to  a 
glioma,  so  tliat  the  therapeutic  test  is  not  entirely  a  dependable  one.  If  syphilis 
is  proved  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury  should  be  given.  Salvarsan  is 
sometimes  given  in  repeated  small  doses.  Nowhere  do  ve  see  more  brilliant 
therapeutical  effects  than  in  certain  cases  of  cerebral  gummata.  The  iodide 
should  be  given  in  increasing  doses.  In  tuberculous  tumors  the  outlook  is  less 
favorable,  though  instances  of  cure  are  reported,  and  there  is  post  mortem 
evidence  to  show  that  the  solitary  tuberculous  tumors  may  undergo  changes 
and  become  obsolete.  A  general  tonic  treatment  is  indicated  in  these  cases. 
The  headache  usually  demands  prompt  treatment.  The  iodide  of  potassium 
in  full  doses  eometimea  gives  marked  relief.  An  ice-cap  for  the  head  or,  in 
the  occipital  headache,  the  application  of  the  Paquelin  cautery  may  be  tried 
The  bromides  are  not  of  much  use  in  the  headache  from  this  cause,  and,  as 
the  last  resort,  morphia  must  be  given.  For  the  convulsions  bromide  of 
potassium  is  of  little  service. 

(b)  SUHGiCAL. — Scores  of  tumors  of  the  brain  have  now  been  successfully 
removed.  Though  the  percentage  of  cases  in  which  total  enucleation  is  pos- 
sible is  doubtless  small,  yet  in  all  cases  marked  amelioration  of  the  pressure 
symptoms  is  possible  by  modern  surgical  measures.  It  is  important  that  they 
should  be  instituted  early,  even  in  the  absence  of  localizing  symptoms,  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  vision.  The  most  advantageous  cases  are  the  localized 
fibromata  and  sarcomata  growing  from  the  dura  and  only  compressing  the 
brain  Bubstance.  Of  late  years  there  have  been  numerous  successful  operations 
with  removal  of  growths  from  the  cerebellum  and  cerebello-pontine  recess. 
The  safety  with  which  the  exploratory  operation  can  be  made  warrants  it  in  all 
doubtful  cases.  For  two  objects  the  so-called  decompression  operation  may 
be  performed,  to  relieve  the  headache,  which  it  sometimes  does  promptly  and 
permanently,  and  to  save  sight.  It  is  now  very  generally  practised  by  sur- 
geons, and  the  reduction  of  the  greatly  increased  intracranial  pressure  may 
cause  the  choked  disk  to  subside  and  the  risk  of  subsequent  atrophy  is  much 
diminished. 

V.    INFLAMMATION   OF   THE   BRAIN 

1.    ACUTE  ENCEPHALITIS 

A  focal  or  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  brain  substance,  usually  of  the  gray 
matter  (poliencephalitis),  is  met  with  (a)  as  a  result  of  trauma;  (b)  in  cer- 
tain intoxications,  alcohol,  food  poisoning,  and  gas  poisoning;  (c)  follow- 
ing the  acute  infections;  and  (d)  as  one  of  the  varieties  of  the  poliomyelo- 
encephalitis  (Heine-Medin  disease).  The  anatomical  features  are  those  of  an 
acute  hs^morrhagic  poliencephalitis,  corresponding  in  histological  details  with 
acute  polio-myelitis.  Focal  forms  are  seen  in  ulcerative  endocarditis,  in  which 
the  gray  matter  may  present  deeply  hemorrhagic  areas,  firmer  than  the  m> 
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rouDding  tiagtie.  In  the  fevers  there  may  be  more  exffinsive  regiooB,  involving 
two  or  three  convolutions.  This  acute  liBeniorrhagic  polieocephalitis  superior 
is  thought  by  Striimpell  to  be  the  essential  lesion  in  infantile  hemiplegia,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  many  of  the  cases  represent  the  sporadic  form  (cere- 
bral variety  of  the  Heine- Medin  disease).  Localizing  symptoma  are  usually 
present,  though  they  may  be  obscured  in  the  severity  of  the  general  infection. 
The  most  typical  encephalitis  accompanies  the  meningitis  in  cerebro-spinal 
fever. 

In  acute  mania,  in  delirium  tremens,  in  chorea  insaniens,  in  the  maniacal 
form  of  exophthalmic  goitre,  and  in  the  so-called  cerebral  forms  of  the  matlg- 
naot  fevers  the  gray  cortex  ia  deeply  congested,  moist,  and  swollen,  and  with 
the  recent  finer  methods  of  research  will  probably  show  changes  which  may 
be  classed  as  encephalitis. 

The  symptoms  are  not  very  definite.  In  severe  forms  they  are  those  of 
an  acute  infection;  some  cases  have  been  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever.  The 
onset  may  be  abrupt  in  an  individual  apparently  healthy.  Other  cases  have 
occurred  in  the  convalescence  from  the  fevers,  particularly  influenza.  One  of 
J.  J.  Putnam's  cases  followed  mumps.  The  general  symptoms  are  those  which 
accomi«ry  all  eevero  acute  affections  of  the  brain — headache,  somnolence, 
coma,  delirium,  vomiting,  etc.  The  local  symptoms  are  very  varied,  depend- 
ing on  the  extent  of  the  lesionB,  and  may  be  irritative  or  paralytic.  Tlsualiy 
fatal  within  a  few  weeks,  cases  may  drag  on  for  weeks  or  months  and  recover, 
generally  with  paralysis. 

2.    ABSCESS  OP  THE  BEAIN 

Definition. — Purulent  encephalitis  with  abscess  formation  the  result  of 
infection  by  micro-organisms. 

Etiology. — Suppuration  of  the  brain  substance  ia  rarely  if  ever  primary, 
but  results,  as  a  rule,  from  extension  of  inflammation  from  neighboring  parts 
or  infection  from  a  distance  through  the  blood.  The  question  of  idiopathic 
brain  abscess  need  scarcely  be  considered,  though  occasionally  instances  occur 
in  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  assign  a  cause.  There  are  three  important 
etiological  factors. 

(a)  Trauma.  Falls  upon  the  head  or  blows,  with  or  without  abrasion  of 
the  skin.  More  commonly  it  follows  fracture  or  punctured  wounds.  In  this 
group  meningitis  is  frequently  associated  with  the  abscess.  As  Bergmann  says, 
simple  trauma  or  concussion  can  never  produce  abscess  but  organisms  may 
enter  through  a  laceration  of  the  base  opening  one  of  the  many  sinuses. 

(t)  By  far  the  most  important  infective  foci  are  those  which  arise  in 
direct  extension  from  disease  of  the  middle  ear,  of  the  mastoid  cells,  or  of  the 
frontal  sinuses.  From  the  roof  of  the  mastoid  antrum  the  infection  readily 
passes  to  the  sigmoid  sinus  and  induces  an  infective  thrombosis.  In  other 
instances  the  dura  becomes  involved,  and  a  subdural  abscess  is  formed,  which 
may  readily  involve  the  arachnoid  or  the  pia  mater.  In  another  group  the 
inflammation  extends  along  the  lymph  spaces,  or  the  thrombosed  veins,  into 
the  substance  of  the  brain  and  causes  suppuration.  Macewen  thinks  that  with- 
out local  areas  of  meningitis  the  infective  agents  may  be  carried  through  the 
lymph  and  blood  cbannele  into  the  cerebral  Bnbstance.    Infection  which  ex- 
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tends  from  the  roof  of  the  tympanic  cavity  is  most  likely  to  be  followed  bj 
abBcess  in  the  temporal  lobe,  while  infection  extending  from  the  mastoid  cellB 
eausea  most  frequently  sinus  thrombosis  and  cerebellar  ahsceBB. 

(c)  In  septic  processes.  Abscess  of  the  brain  is  not  often  found  in  pysc- 
mia.  In  ulcerative  endocarditis  multiple  foci  of  suppuration  are  common. 
Localized  bone  disease  and  suppuration  in  the  liver  are  occasional  causea.  Cer- 
tain inflammations  in  the  lungs,  particularly  bronchiectasis,  as  already  referred 
to  in  connection  with  Schoratein's  researches,  may  be  followed  by  abscess.  It 
is  an  occasional  complication  of  empyema.  Abscess  of  the  brain  may  follow 
the  specific  fevers.  Bristowe  has  called  attention  to  its  occurrence  as  a  sequel 
of  influenza.  The  largest  number  of  cases  occur  between  the  twentieth  and 
fortieth  years,  and  the  condition  is  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women. 
Holt  has  collected  25  cases  in  children  under  five  years  of  age,  the  chief  causes 
of  which  were  otitis  media  and  trauma. 

Jlorbid  Anatomy. — The  abscess  may  be  solitary  or  multiple,  diffuse  or  cir- 
cumscribed. Practically  any  one  of  the  different  varieties  of  pyogenic  bac- 
teria may  be  concerned.  The  bacteriological  examination  often  shows  a  mix- 
ture of  different  varieties.  Occasionally  cultures  arc  sterile,  owing  to  death 
■»f  the  bacteria.  In  the  acute,  rapidly  fatal  cases  following  injury  the  suppura- 
'!ion  is  not  limited;  but  in  long  standing  cases  the  abscess  is  inclosed  in  & 
icfinite  capsule,  which  may  have  a  thickness  of  from  2  to  5  mm.  The  pus 
varies  much  in  appearance,  depending  upon  the  age  of  the  abaceBs,  In  early 
cases  it  may  be  mixed  with  reddish  debris  and  softened  brain  matter,  but  in 
the  solitary  encapsulated  abscess  the  pus  is  distinctive,  having  a  greenish  tint, 
in  acid  reaction,  and  a  peculiar  odor,  sometimes  like  that  of  sulphuretted 
'lydrogen.  The  brain  substance  surrounding  the  abscess  is  usually  cedematous 
and  infiltrated.  The  size  varies  from  that  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  large 
Orange.  There  are  cases  on  record  in  which  the  cavity  has  occupied  the  greater 
portion  of  a  hemisphere.  Multiple  absceBses  are  usually  small.  In  four  fifths 
of  all  eaaes  the  abscess  is  solitary.  Suppuration  occurs  most  frequently  in  the 
cerebrum,  and  the  temporal  lobe  is  more  often  involved  than  other  parts,  and 
always  on  the  side  of  the  car  disease.  The  cerebellum  is  the  ne.xt  most  com- 
mon seat,  particularly  in  connection  with  ear  disease. 

Symptoms. — Following  injury  or  operation  the  disease  may  run  an  acute 
course,  with  fever,  headache,  delirium,  vomiting,  and  rigors.  The  symptoms 
are  those  of  suppurative  meningo-encephalitis,  and  it  may  be  very  difficult  to 
determine,  unless  there  are  localizing  symptoms,  whether  there  is  really  sup- 
puration in  the  brain  substance.  In  the  cases  following  ear  disease  the  symp- 
toms may  at  first  be  those  of  meningeal  irritation.  There  may  be  irritability, 
restlessness,  severe  headache,  and  aggravated  earache.  Other  striking  symp- 
toms, particularly  in  the  more  prolonged  cases,  are  drowsiness,  slow  cerebra- 
tion, vomiting,  and  optic  neuritis.  In  the  chronic  form  of  brain  abscess  which 
may  follow  injury,  otorrhoea,  or  local  lung  trouble,  there  may  be  a  latent 
period  ranging  from  one  or  two  weeks  to  several  months,  or  even  a  year  or 
more.  In  the  "silent"  regions,  when  the  abscess  becomes  encapsulated  there 
may  be  no  symptoms  whatever  during  the  latent  period.  During  all  this  time 
the  patient  may  be  under  careful  observation  and  no  suspicion  be  aroused  of 
the  existence  of  suppuration.  Then  severe  headache,  vomiting,  and  fever  set 
in,  perhaps  with  a  chill.    So,  too,  after  a  blow  upon  the  head  or  a  fracture 
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(he  symptoms  of  the  lesion  may  be  transient,  and  months  afterward  cerebral 
symptoms  of  the  most  aggravated  character  may  develop. 

The  localization  of  the  lesion  is  often  ditlicult.  If  situated  in  or  near 
the  motor  region  there  may  be  convuleions  or  paralysis,  and  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  an  absccBs  in  the  temporal  lobe  may  compress  the  lower  part  of  the 
pre-central  convolution  and  produce  paralysis  of  the  arm  and  face,  and  on  the 
left  side  cause  a])hasia.  A  large  abscess  may  exist  in  the  frontal  lobe  without 
causing  paralysis,  but  in  those  cases  there  is  almost  always  some  mental  dull- 
ness. In  the  temporal  lobe,  the  common  scat,  there  may  be  no  focalizing 
symptoms.  So  also  in  the  parioto-occipital  region;  though  here  early  exam- 
ination may  h-ad  to  the  detection  of  hemianopia.  In  abscess  of  the  cerebellum 
vomiting  is  common.  If  the  middle  lobe  is  affected  there  may  be  staggering 
— cerebellar  incoordination.  Localizing  symptoms  in  the  pons  and  other  parts 
are  still  more  uncertain. 

Siag&osii. — In  the  acute  cases  there  is  rarely  any  doubt.  A  consideration 
of  possible  etiological  factors  is  of  the  highest  importance.  The  history  of 
injury  followed  by  fever,  marked  cerebral  symptoms,  the  onset  of  rigors, 
delirium,  and  ])erhap8  paralysis,  make  the  diagnosis  certain.  In  chronic 
oar  disease,  such  cerebral  sym|)tom8  as  drowsiness  and  torpor,  with  irregular 
fever,  supervening  upon  the  cessation  of  a  discharge,  should  excite  the  sua- 
picion  of  aliscess.  Cases  in  which  suppurative  processes  exist  in  the  orbit, 
nose,  or  naso-jiharynx,  or  in  which  there  has  been  sutwutaneous  phlegmon  of 
the  head  or  neck,  a  parotitis,  a  facial  erysijielas,  or  tuberculous  or  syphilitic 
disease  of  the  bones  of  the  skul!,  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  immediately 
investigated  should  cerebral  symptoms  appear.  It  is  particularly  in  the 
chronic  cases  that  difficulties  arise,  Tlie  symptoms  resemble  those  of  tumor 
of  the  brain;  indeed,  they  are  those  of  tumor  plus  fever.  Choked  disk,  how- 
ever, so  commonly  associated  with  tumor,  is  very  frequently  absent  in  abscess 
of  the  brain.  In  a  patient  with  a  history  of  trauma  or  with  localized  lung 
or  )>leural  trouble,  who  for  weeks  or  months  has  had  slight  headache  or  dizzi- 
ness, the  onset  of  a  rapid  fever,  especially  if  it  bo  intermittent  and  associated 
with  rigors,  intense  headache,  and  vomiting,  points  strongly  to  abscess,  Tlie 
pulse  rate  in  cases  of  cerebral  abscess  is  usually  accelerated,  but  cases  are  not 
rare  in  which  it  is  slowed.  Macewen  lays  stress  upon  the  value  of  percussion 
of  the  skull  as  an  aid  in  diagnosis.  The  notr.  which  is  uniformly  dull,  be- 
comes much  more  resonant  when  the  lateral  ventricles  are  distended  in  cere- 
bellar abscess  and  in  conditions  in  which  the  venm  Galcni  are  compressed. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  the  meninges  are  involved  with 
the  abscess.  Often  in  ear  disease  the  condition  is  that  of  meningo-encepha- 
litis.  Sometimes  in  association  with  acute  ear  disease  the  symptoms  may 
simulate  clo.sely  cerebral  meningitis  or  even  abscess.  Indeed,  Cowers  states 
that  not  only  may  these  general  symptoms  be  produced  by  ear  disease,  but 
even  distinct  optic  neuritis. 

Treatment. — A  remarkable  advance  has  l>een  made  of  late  years  in  deahng 
with  these  eases,  owing  to  the  impunity  with  which  the  brain  can  be  explored. 
In  ear  disease  free  discharge  of  the  inflammatory  products  should  ^Je  promoted 
and  careful  disinfection  practiced.  The  treatment  of  injuries  and  fractures 
comes  within  the  scope  of  the  surgeon.  The  acute  symptoms,  such  as  fever, 
headache,  and  delirium,  must  be  treated  by  rest,  an  ice-cap,  and,  if  necessaiy, 
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local  depletion.  In  all  cases,  when  a  rcaaonable  suspicion  exists  of  the  occur- 
rence of  abscess,  the  brain  should  be  explored.  The  cases  following  ear  dis- 
ease, in  which  the  suppuration  is  in  the  temporal  lobe  or  in  the  cerebellum, 
offer  the  most  favorable  chances  of  recovery.  The  localization  can  rarely  be 
made  accurately  in  these  cases,  and  the  operator  must  be  gi:ided  more  by  gen- 
eral anatomical  and  pathological  knowledge.  In  cases  of  injury  the  trephine 
should  be  applied  over  the  seat  of  the  blow  or  the  fracture.  In  ear  disease 
the  suppuration  is  most  frequent  in  the  temporal  lobe  or  in  the  eeretjellum, 
and  the  operation  should  be  performed  at  the  points  most  accessible  to  these 
regions.  Crowe's  discovery  of  the  accretion  of  hcxamethylenamine  into  the 
eerebro-spinal  fluid  suggests  its  administration  in  every  case  in  which  menin- 
geal infection  is  threatened  or  has  occurred. 
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Definition. — A  condition,  congenital  or  acquired,  in  which  there  is  a  great 
accumulation  of  fluid  within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

The  term  hydrocephalus  has  also  been  applied  to  the  collection  of  fluid 
between  the  cortex  of  the  brain  and  the  skull,  known  in  this  situation  as 
hydrocephalus  extemus  or  hydrocephalus  ex  vacuo,  a  condition  common  in 
cases  of  atrophy  of  the  brain  subatance,  met  with  in  old  age,  after  bBsmor- 
rhages,  softenings,  or  scleroses,  in  lingering  and  cachectic  diseases,  as  cancer, 
chronic  nephritis,  chronic  alcoholism,  and  sometimes  in  rickets.  Occasionally 
the  disease  is  caueed  by  meningeal  cysts,  A  true  dropsy,  however,  of  the  arach- 
noid sac  probably  does  not  occur. 

The  cases  may  be  divided  into  three  groups — idiopathic  internal  hydro- 
cephalus (serous  meningitis),  congenital  or  infantile,  and  secondary  or  ac- 
quired. 

Seroul  Menii^ptis  (Quincke)  (Idiopathic  Internal  Hydrocephalus;  An- 
gio-neurotic  Hydrocephalus). — This  remarkable  form,  described  by  Quincke, 
is  very  important,  since  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  may  explain  very  anom- 
alous and  puzzling  eases.  It  is  an  ependymitis  causing  a  serous  effusion  into 
the  ventricles,  with  distention  and  pressure  effects.  It  niay  be  compared  to  the 
serous  exudates  in  the  pleura  or  in  synovial  membranes.  It  is  not  certain 
that  the  procPMS  is  inflammatory,  and  Quincke  likens  it  to  the  angio-ncurotic 
cedema  of  the  skin.  In  very  acute  cases  the  epeiidyma  may  be  smooth  and 
natural  looking;  in  more  chronic  cases  it  may  be  thickened  and  sodden.  The 
exudate  does  not  differ  from  the  normal,  and  if  on  lumbar  puncture  a  fluid  is 
removed  of  a  specific  gravity  above  1.009,  with  albumin  above  two  tenths  per 
cent.,  the  condition  is  more  likely  to  be  hydrocephalus  from  stasia,  secondary 
to  tumor,  etc. 

Both  children  and  adults  are  affected,  the  latter  more  frequently.  In  the 
acute  form  the  condition  is  mifitaken  for  tuberculous  or  purulent  meningitis- 
There  arc  headache,  retraction  of  the  neck,  and  signs  of  increased  intracranial 
pressure,  choked  disks,  slow  pulse,  etc.  Fever  is  usually  absent,  but  I  have 
seen  one  case  with  recurring  paroxysms  of  fever,  and  Morton  Prince  has 
described  a  similar  one.  In  both  the  exudate  was  clear  and  the  ependyma  not 
acutely  inflamed.     Quincke  has  reported  cases  of  recovery.     In  the  chronic 
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fonn  the  symptoms  are  those  of  tumor — general,  such  as  headache,  slight  fever, 
soiunotence,  and  delirium ;  and  local,  as  exophthalmos,  optic  neuritis,  spasms, 
and  rigidity  of  muscles  and  paralysis  of  the  cerebral  nerves.  Remarkable  ex- 
acerbations occur,  and  the  symptoms  vary  in  intensity  from  day  to  day. 
Recovery  may  follow  after  an  illness  of  many  weeks,  and  some  of  the  re- 
ported cases  of  disappearance  of  all  symptoms  of  brain  tumor  belong  in  this 
category. 

Congenital  Hydrocepbalni. — The  enlarged  head  may  obstruct  labor;  more 
frequently  the  condition  is  noticed  some  time  after  birth.  The  cause  is  un- 
known.   It  has  occurred  in  several  members  of  the  same  family. 

The  anatomical  condition  in  these  cases  offers  no  clew  to  the  nature  of 
the  trouble.  The  lateral  ventricles  are  enormously  distended,  but  the  epen- 
dyma  is  usually  clear,  sometimes  a  little  thickened  and  granular,  and  the  veins 
large.  The  choroid  plexuses  are  vascular,  sometimes  sclerotic,  but  often  nat- 
ural looking.  The  third  ventricle  is  enlarged,  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  dilated, 
and  the  fourth  ventricle  may  be  distended.  The  quantity  of  fluid  may  reach 
several  litres.  It  is  limpid  and  contains  a  trace  of  albumin  and  salts.  The 
changes  in  consequence  of  this  enormous  ventricular  distention  are  remarkable. 
The  cerebral  cortex  is  greatly  stretched,  and  over  the  middle  region  the  thick- 
ness may  amount  to  no  more  than  a  few  millimetres  without  a  trace  of  the 
sulci  or  convolutions.  The  basal  ganglia  are  flattened.  The  skull  enlarges, 
and  the  circumference  of  the  head  of  a  child  of  three  or  four  years  may  reach 
25  or  even  30  inches.  The  sutures  widen.  Wormian  bones  develop  in  them, 
and  the  bones  of  the  cranium  become  exceedingly  thin.  The  veins  are  marked 
beneath  the  skin.  A  fluctuation  wave  may  sometimes  be  obtained,  and 
Fisher's  brain  murmur  may  be  heard.  The  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal  bone 
are  depressed,  causing  exophthalmos,  so  that  the  eyeballs  can  not  be  covered 
by  the  eyelids.  The  small  size  of  the  face,  widening  somewhat  above,  is  strik- 
ing in  comparison  with  the  enormously  expanded  sknll. 

Convulsions  may  occur.  The  reflexes  are  increased,  the  child  learns  to 
walk  late,  and  ultimately  in  severe  cases  the  legs  become  feeble  ond  sometimes 
spastic.  Sensation  is  much  less  affected  tlian  motility.  Choked  disk  is  not 
uncommon.  The  mental  condition  is  variable;  the  child  may  be  bright,  but, 
as  a  rule,  there  is  some  grade  of  imbecility.  The  congenital  eases  usually  die 
within  the  first  four  or  five  years.  The  process  may  be  arrested  and  the 
patient  may  reach  adult  life.  Cases  of  this  sort  are  not  very  uncommon. 
Even  when  extreme,  the  mental  faculties  may  be  retained,  as  in  Bright's  cele- 
brated patient,  Cardinal,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  and  whose  head 
was  translucent  when  the  sun  was  shining  behind  him.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  mistake  the  rachitic  head  for  hydrocephalus. 

Acquired  Chronic  Hydrocepholni.— This  is  stated  to  be  occasionally  pri- 
mary (idiopathic) — that  is  to  say,  it  comes  on  spontaneously  in  the  adult 
without  observable  lesion.  Dean  Swift  is  said  to  have  died  of  hydrocephalus, 
but  this  seems  very  unlikely.  It  is  based  upon  the  statement  that  "he  (Mr. 
Whiteway)  opened  the  skull  and  found  much  water  in  the  brain,"  a  condition 
no  doubt  of  hydrocephalus  ex  vacuo,  due  to  the  wasting  associated  with  his 
prolonged  illness  and  paralysis.  In  nearly  all  cases  there  is  either  a  tumor  at 
the  base  of  the  brain  or  in  the  third  ventricle,  which  compresses  the  ven» 
Galeni.    The  passage  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  ventricle  may  be  dosed. 
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either  by  a  tumor  or  by  parasites.  More  rarely  the  foramen  of  Mageadie, 
through  which  the  ventricles  commuDicate  with  the  cerebro-spinal  meningeg, 
becomes  closed  by  meningitis.  Chronic  inflammations  of  the  ependyma  may 
in  similar  fashion  block  the  foramina  of  exit  of  the  ventricular  fluid.  There 
may  be  unilateral  hydrocephalus  from  closure  of  one  of  the  foramina  of  Monro. 
In  cerebro-spinal  fever,  particularly  in  the  sporadic  form,  the  foramina  of 
exit  of  the  fluid  may  be  occluded,  with  great  distention  of  the  ventricles. 
These  conditions,  occurring  in  adults,  may  produce  the  most  extreme  hydro- 
cephalus without  any  enlargement  of  the  head.  Even  when  the  tumor  begins 
early  in  life  there  may  be  no  expansion  of  the  skull.  In  the  case  of  a  girl 
aged  sixteen,  blind  from  her  third  year,  the  head  was  not  unusually  large, 
the  ventricles  were  enormously  distended,  and  in  the  Rolandic  region  the  brain 
substance  was  only  fl  mm.  in  thickness.  A  tumor  occupied  the  third  ventricle. 
Id  a  case  of  cholesteatoma  of  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle,  in  which  the 
symptoms  persisted  at  intervals  for  eight  or  nine  years,  the  ventricles  were 
enormously  distended  without  enlargement  of  the  skull.  In  other  instances 
the  sutures  separate  and  the  head  gradually  enlarges. 

The  symptoms  of  hydrocephalus  in  the  adult  are  curioiisly  variable.  In 
the  first  case  mentioned  there  were  early  headaches  and  gradiial  blindness; 
then  a  prolonged  period  in  which  she  was  able  to  attend  to  her  studies.  Head- 
aches again  supervened,  the  gait  became  irregular  and  somewhat  ataxic. 
Death  occurred  suddenly.  In  the  other  case  there  were  prolonged  attacks  of 
coma  with  a  slow  pulse,  and  on  one  occasion  the  patient  remained  unconscious 
for  more  than  three  months.  Gradually  progressing  optic  neuritis  without 
focalizing  symptoms,  headache,  and  attacks  of  pomnoloncc  or  coma  are  sug- 
gestive symptoms.  These  eases  of  acquired  chronic  hydrocephalus  can  not 
be  certainly  diagnosed  during  life,  though  in  certain  instances  the  condition 
may  he  suspected.    They  simulate  tumor  very  closely, 

Treatnient. — Very  little  can  be  done  to  relieve  hydrocephalus.  Medicines 
are  powerless  to  cause  the  absorption  of  the  fluid.  In  the  meningitis  serosa 
Quincke  advises  the  use  of  mercury.  Many  operative  procedures  have  l)ecu 
devised,  tapping  of  the  ventricles,  lumbar  puncture,  making  communications 
between  the  ventricles  and  the  subarachnoid  spaces,  into  the  extracranial  tis- 
sues, or  into  the  retro-peritoneal  tissues  and  through  the  body  of  the  fifth 
lumbar  vertebra ;  and  Gushing  has  practiced  an  anastomosis  by  means  of  a 
transplanted  vein  between  the  external  jugular  and  the  subdural  space.  Bra- 
mann  claims  beneficial  results  from  puncture  of  the  corpus  callosum. 


F.    DISEASES  OF  THE  PERIPHERAL  NERVES 

I.    NEUKITIS 

(Inflammation  of  the  Bundles  of  Nerve  Fibres) 

Nenritia  may  be  localized  in  a  single  nerve,  or  general,  involving  a  large 
number  of  nerves,  in  which  case  it  is  usually  known  as  multiple  neuritis  or 
polyneuritis. 

Etiology. — Localized  neuritis  arises  from  (a)  cold,  which  is  a  very  fre- 
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cjuent  cause,  ae,  for  example,  in  the  facial  nerve.  This  is  Bometimee  known 
as  rheumatic  neuritJB.  (6)  Traumatisin — wounds,  blows,  direct  pressure  on 
tliG  nerves,  the  tearing  and  stretching  which  follow  &  dislocation  or  a  frac- 
ture, and  the  hypodermic  injection  of  ether.  Under  this  section  come  also 
the  professional  palsies,  due  to  pressure  in  the  exercise  of  certain  occupations. 
(c)  Extension  of  inflammation  from  neighboring  parts,  as  in  a  neuritis  of  the 
facial  nerve  due  to  caries  in  the  temporal  bone,  or  in  that  met  with  in  syphi- 
litic disease  of  the  bones,  disease  of  the  jointa,  and  occasionally  in  tumors. 

Mullipte  neuritis  has  a  very  complex  etiology,  the  causes  of  which  may 
be  classified  as  follows:  (a)  The  poisons  of  infectious  diseases,  as  in  leprosy, 
diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  emall-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  occasionally  in  other 
forms;  (b)  the  organic  poisons,  comprising  the  diffusible  stimulants,  such 
as  alcohol  and  ether,  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  naphtha,  and  the  metallic 
bodies,  such  as  lead,  argenic,  and  mercury;  (c)  cachectic  conditions,  such  as 
occur  in  aniemia,  cancer,  tuberculosis,  or  marasmus  from  any  cause;  (d)  the 
endemic  neuritis  or  beri-beri ;  and  (c)  lastly,  there  are  cases  in  which  none 
of  these  factors  prevail,  but  the  disease  seta  in  suddenly  after  overexertion  or 
exposure  to  cold. 

Xorbid  Anatomy. — In  neuritis  due  to  the  extension  of  inflammation  the 
nerve  is  usually  swollen,  infiltrated,  and  red  in  color.  The  inflammation  may 
be  chiefly  perineural  or  it  may  pass  into  the  deeper  portion — intcrslitiat  neu- 
ritis— in  which  form  there  is  an  accumulation  of  lymphoid  elements  between 
the  nerve  bundles.  The  nerve  fibres  themselves  may  not  appear  involved,  but 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  nuclei  of  the  sheath  of  Schwann.  The  myelin  is 
fragmented,  the  nuclei  of  the  internodal  cells  are  swollen,  and  the  axis-cylin- 
ders present  varicosities  or  undergo  granular  degeneration.  Ultimately  the 
nerve  fibres  may  be  completely  destroyed  and  replaced  by  a  fibrous  connective 
tissue  in  which  much  fat  is  sometimes  deposited^the  lipomatoiis  neuritis  of 
Ley  den. 

In  other  instances  the  condition  is  termed  parenchymatous  neuritis,  in 
which  the  changes  arc  like  those  met  with  in  the  secondary  or  Wallerian 
degeneration,  which  follows  when  the  nerve  fibre  is  cut  off  from  the  cell  body 
of  the  neurone  to  which  it  belongs.  The  medullary  substance  and  the  axis- 
cylinders  are  chiefly  involved,  the  interstitial  tissue  being  but  little  altered  or 
only  afTectcd  secondarily.  The  muscles  connected  with  the  degenerated  nerves 
usually  show  marked  atrophic  changes,  and  in  some  instances  the  change  in 
the  nerve  sheath  appears  to  extend  directly  to  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the 
muscles — the  neuritis  fascians  of  Eichhorst. 

Symptoms. — Localizeh  Neuhitib.— As  a  rule,  the  constitutional  disturb- 
ances arc  slight.  The  most  important  symptom  is  pain  of  a  boring  or  stabbing 
character,  usually  felt  in  the  course  of  the  nerve  and  in  the  parts  to  which  it  is 
distributed.  The  nerve  itself  is  sensitive  to  pressure,  probably,  as  Weir  Mitchell 
suggests,  owing  to  the  irritation  of  its  nervi  nervorum.  The  skin  may  be 
slightly  reddened  or  even  a?dematouB  over  the  seat  of  the  inflammation. 
Mitchell  has  descril>ed  increase  in  the  temperature  and  sweating  in  the  affected 
region,  and  such  atrophic  disturltances  as  effusion  into  the  joints  and  herpes. 
The  function  of  the  muscle  to  which  the  nerve  fibres  are  distributed  is  im- 
paired, motion  is  painful,  and  there  may  be  twitchings  or  contractions.  The 
tactile  sensation  of  the  part  may  be  somewhat  deadened,  even  when  the  paio 
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IB  greatly  increased.  In  the  more  chronic  cases  of  local  neuritis,  such,  foi 
instance,  ae  follow  the  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  the  localized  pain,  vhich 
at  first  may  be  severe,  gradually  disappears,  though  some  sensitiveness  of  the 
brachial  ple:[UB  may  persist  for  a  long  time,  and  the  nerve  cords  may  be  felt 
to  be  swollen  and  firm.  The  pain  is  variable — sometimes  intense  and  distress- 
ing; at  others  not  causing  much  inconvenience.  Numbness  and  formication 
may  be  present  and  the  tactile  sensation  may  be  greatly  impaired.  The  motor 
disturbances  are  marked.  Ultimately  there  is  extreme  atrophy  of  the  muscles. 
Contractures  may  occur  in  the  fingers.  The  skin  may  be  reddened  or  glossy, 
the  subcutaneous  tifsue  ccdeinatous,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  nails  may  be 
defective.  In  the  rheumatic  neuritis  subcutaneous  fibroid  nodules  may  de- 
velop. 

A  neuritis  limited  at  first  to  a  peripheral  nerve  may  extend  upward — 
the  so-called  ascending  or  migratory  neuritis — and  involve  the  larger  nerve 
trunks,  or  even  reach  the  sjiinal  cord,  causing  subacute  myelitis  (Qowers). 
The  condition  is  rarely  seen  in  the  neuritis  from  cold,  or  in  that  which  fol- 
lows fevers;  but  it  occurs  most  frequently  in  traumatic  neuritis. 

J.  K.  Mitehell,  in  his  monograph  on  injuries  of  nerves,  concludes  that  the 
larger  nerve  trunks  are  most  susceptible,  and  that  the  neuritis  may  spread 
either  up  or  down,  the  former  being  the  most  common.  The  paralysis  second- 
ary to  visceral  disease,  as  of  the  bladder,  may  be  due  to  an  ascending  neuritis. 
The  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  nerves  of  the  other  aide,  either  through 
the  spinal  cord  or  its  membranes,  or  without  any  involvement  of  the  nerve- 
centres,  the  so-called  symjiatbetic  neuritis.  The  electrical  changes  in  localized 
neuritis  vary  a  great  deal,  depending  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  nerve  is 
injured.  The  lesion  may  be  so  slight  that  the  nerve  and  the  muscles  to  which 
it  is  distributed  may  react  normally  to  both  currents ;  or  it  may  be  so  severe 
that  the  typical  reaction  of  degeneration  develops  within  a  few  days — i,  e., 
the  nerve  does  not  respond  to  stimulation  by  either  current,  while  the  muscle 
reacts  only  to  the  galvanic  current  and  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  contraction 
caused  is  slow  and  lazy,  instead  of  sharp  and  quick  as  in  the  normal  mus- 
cle, and  the  AC  contraction  is  usually  stronger  than  the  KC  contraction. 
Between  these  two  extremes  there  are  many  different  grades,  and  a  care- 
ful electrical  examination  is  most  important  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis  and 
prognosis. 

The  duration  varies  from  a  few  days  to  weeks  or  months.  A  slight  trau- 
matic neuritis  may  pass  oS  in  a  day  or  two,  while  the  severer  cases,  such  as 
follow  unreduced  dislocation  of  the  humerus  ma*  persist  for  months  or  never 
be  completely  relieved. 

McLTiPLE  Neuritis. — The  following  are  the  most  Important  groups  of 
cases: 

(o)  Acute  Febrile  Poli/neuritia. — The  attack  follows  exposure  to  cold  or 
overexertion,  or,  in  some  instances,  comes  on  spontaneously.  The  onset  resem- 
bles that  of  an  acute  infectious  disease.  There  may  be  a  definite  chill,  pains 
in  the  hack  and  limbs  or  joints,  so  that  the  case  may  he  thought  to  he  rheu- 
matic fever.  The  temperature  rises  rapidly  and  may  reach  103°  or  104°  F. 
There  are  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  and  the  general  symptoms  of  acute  in- 
fection. The  limbs  and  back  ache.  Intense  pain  in  the  nerves,  however,  is 
by  no  means  constant.    Tingling  and  formication  are  felt  in  the  fingers  and 
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loee,  and  there  is  increased  Bensitiveness  of  the  nerve  trunks  or  of  the  entire 
limb.  Loee  of  muscular  power,  first  marked,  perhaps,  in  the  legs,  gradually 
comes  on  and  extends  with  the  features  of  an  ascending  paralysis.  In  other 
cases  the  paralysis  begins  in  the  arms.  The  extt^nEtorg  of  the  wrists  and  the 
flexors  of  the  ankles  are  early  affected,  so  that  there  is  foot  and  wrist  drop. 
In  severe  cases  there  is  general  loss  of  muscular  power,  producing  a  flabby 
paralysis,  which  may  extend  to  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  to  the  intercostals, 
and  respiration  may  be  carried  on  by  the  diaphragm  alone.  The  muscles 
soften  and  waste  rapidly.  There  may  be  only  hypcrsrathesia  with  soreness  and 
stiffness  of  the  limbs;  in  some  cases,  increased  sensitiveness  with  anesthesia; 
in  other  instances  the  sensory  disturbances  are  slight.  The  Argyll-Robertson 
pupil  may  be  present  and  the  pupils  may  be  unequal.  Involvement  of  the 
cranial  nerves  is  rare,  but  the  oculo-motor,  the  facial,  and  the  fifth  have  been 
involved.  The  vagus  may  be  attacked  and  the  quickening  of  the  pulse  is 
usually  attributed  to  this  cause.  Involvement  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  is 
rare,  but  it  does  occur  in  undoubted  cases  and  does  not  necessarily  mean  in- 
volvement of  the  cord.  The  clinical  picture  is  not  to  be  distinguished,  in 
many  cases,  from  Landry's  paralysis;  in  others,  from  the  subacute  myelitis 
of  Duchenne. 

The  course  is  variable.  In  the  most  intense  forms  the  patient  may  die  in 
a  week  or  ten  days,  with  involvement  of  the  respiratory  muscles  or  from 
paralysis  of  the  heart.  As  a  rule,  in  cases  of  moderate  severity,  after  persist- 
ing for  Ave  or  six  weeks,  the  condition  remains  stationary  and  then  slow 
improvement  begins.  The  paralysis  in  some  muscles  may  persist  for  many 
months  and  contractures  may  occur  from  shortening  of  the  muscles,  but  even 
when  this  occurs  the  outlook  is,  as  a  rule,  good,  although  the  paralysis  may 
have  lasted  for  a  year  or  more. 

{6)  Recurring  Mulliple  Neuritis. — Under  the  term  polyneuritis  recurrent 
Mary  Sherwood  has  described  from  Eichhorst's  clinic  2  cases  in  adults — in 
one  case  involving  the  nerves  of  the  right  arm,  in  the  other  both  legs.  In 
one  patient  there  were  three  attacks,  in  the  other  two,  the  distribution  in  the 
various  attacks  being  identical. 

(c)  Alcoholic  Neuritis. — This,  perhaps  the  most  important  form  of  mul- 
tiple neuritis,  was  graphically  described  in  1822  by  James  Jackson,  Sr.,  of 
Boston.  Wilks  recognized  it  as  alcoholic  paraplegia,  but  the  starting  point 
of  the  recent  researches  on  the  disease  dates  from  the  observationa  of  Dumenil, 
of  Rouen.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  women,  particularly  in  steady,  quiet 
tipplers.  Its  appearance  may  be  the  first  revelation  to  the  physician  or  to  the 
family  of  habits  of  secret  drinking.  The  onset  is  usually  gradual,  and  may 
be  preceded  for  weeks  or  months  by  neuralgic  pains  and  tingling  in  the  feet 
and  hands.  Convulsions  are  not  uncommon.  Fever  is  rare.  The  paralysis 
gradually  sets  in,  at  first  in  the  feet  and  legs,  and  then  in  the  hands  and  fore- 
arms. The  extensors  are  affected  more  than  the  flexors,  so  that  there  is  wrist- 
drop and  foot-drop.  The  paralysis  may  be  thus  limited  and  not  extend  higher 
in  the  limba.  In  other  instances  there  is  paraplegia  alone,  while  in  the  moat 
extreme  cases  all  the  extremities  are  involved.  In  rare  instances  the  facial 
muscles  and  the  sphincters  are  also  affected.  The  sensory  symptoms  are  very 
variable.  There  are  cases  in  which  there  are  numbness  and  tingling  only, 
without  great  pain.    In  other  cases  there  are  severe  burning  or  boring  pains, 
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the  nerve  trunks  are  eensitive,  and  the  mugcles  are  sore  when  graepecl.  The 
bands  and  feet  are  frequently  swollen  and  congested,  particularly  when  held 
down  for  a  few  momentB.  The  cutaneous  reflexes,  as  a  rule,  are  preserved. 
The  deep  reflexes  are  usually  lost 

The  course  of  these  alcoholic  cases  is,  as  a  rule,  favorable,  and  after  per- 
sisting for  weeks  or  months  improvement  gradually  begins,  the  muscles  regain 
their  power,  and  even  in  the  most  desperate  cases  recovery  may  follow.  The 
extensors  of  the  feet  may  remain  paralyzed  for  some  time,  and  give  to  the 
patient  a  distinctive  walk,  the  so-called  steppage  gait,  characteristic  of  pe- 
ripheral neuritis.  It  is  sometimes  known  as  the  pseu do- tabetic  gait,  although 
in  reality  it  could  not  well  be  mistaken  for  the  gait  of  ataxia.  The  foot  is 
thrown  forcibly  forward,  the  too  lifted  high  in  the  air  so  as  not  to  trip  upon  it. 
The  entire  foot  is  slapped  upon  the  ground  as  a  flail.  It  is  an  awkward,  clumsy 
gait,  and  gives  the  patient  the  api>earance  of  constantly  stepping  over  obsta- 
cles. Among  the  most  striking  features  of  alcoholic  neuritis  are  the  mental 
symptoms.  Delirium  is  common,  and  there  may  be  hallucinations  with  ex- 
travagant ideas,  resembling  somewhat  those  of  general  paralysis.  In  some 
cases  the  picture  is  that  of  ordinary  delirium  tremens,  but  the  most  peculiar 
and  almost  characteristic  mental  disorder  is  that  so  well  described  by  Wilks,  in 
which  the  patient  loses  all  appreciation  of  time  and  place,  and  describes  with 
circumstantial  details  long  ]oumeys  which,  he  says,  he  has  recently  taken,  or 
tells  of  persons  whom  he  has  just  seen.  This  ia  the  so-called  Korsakoff's 
syndrome. 

(d)  Multiple  Neuritis  in  the  Infectious  Diseases. — This  has  been  already 
referred  to,  particularly  in  diphtheria,  in  which  it  is  most  common.  The 
peripheral  nature  of  the  lesion  in  these  instances  has  been  shown  by  post 
mortem  examination.  1'he  outlook  is  usually  favorable  and,  except  in  diph- 
theria, fatal  cases  are  uncommon.  Multiple  neuritis  in  tuberculosis,  diabetes, 
and  syphilis  is  of  the  same  nature,  being  probably  due  to  toxic  materials 
absorbed  into  the  blood, 

(e)  The  Melallie  Foisons. — Neuritis  from  arsenic  may  follow;  (1)  The 
medicinal  use  particularly  of  Fowler's  solution.  I  have  reported  a  case  of 
Hodgkin's  disease  in  which  general  neuritiB  was  caused  by  .^  j  5  ij  of  the 
solution.  In  chorea  a  good  many  cases  have  been  reported.  Changes  in  the 
nails  are  not  uncommon,  chiefly  the  transverse  ridging.  In  one  ease  in  my 
wards,  of  a  young  woman  who  had  taken  rough-on -rats,  there  were  renmrkablt 
white  lines — the  leuconycliia — running  across  the  nails,  without  any  special 
ridging.  C,  J.  Aldrich  finds  that  this  ia  not  uncommon  in  chronic  ar^ienical 
poisoning.  (2)  The  accidental  contamination  of  food  or  drink.  Chrome  yel- 
low may  be  used  to  color  cakes,  as  in  the  cases  recorded  by  D.  D.  Stewart. 
A  remarkable  epidemic  of  neuritis  occurred  in  the  Midland  Counties  of  Eng- 
land, which  was  traced  to  the  use  of  beer  containing  small  quantities  of 
arsenic,  a  contamination  from  the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  making  glucosp. 
Reynolds,  who  studied  these  cases,  believes  that  most  of  the  instanres  of 
neuritis  in  drinkers  are  arsenical,  but  admits  that  the  slight  cases  may  I* 
due  to  the  alcohol  itself.  Pigmentation  of  the  skin  is  an  important  distin- 
guishing sign.  The  general  features  have  been  referred  to  under  arsenical 
poisoning.  Lead  is  a  much  more  frequent  cause.  Neuritis  has  followed  the 
use  of  mercurial  inunctions.    Zinc  is  a  rare  cause,    I  saw  a  case  with  Crhan 
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Smith  which  followed  the  uee  of  two  grains  of  the  sulpho-carbolate  taken  daily 
for  three  years.     Tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco  are  mentioned  as  rare  caueee. 

(/)    Undemic  neuritis,  beri-bcri,  has  bi-en  considered  elsewhere. 

ANiHSTiiEBiA  pABALYflis. — HcTe  perha])B  may  most  approjir lately  be  con- 
sidered the  forms  of  paralysis  following  the  use  of  anresthutics,  or  of  too 
long-continued  compres«ion  during  operations.  Much  hae  been  written  in  the 
pa«t  few  years  upon  this  subject.    There  arc  two  groups  of  casca: 

(a)  During  an  ojwration  the  nerves  may  be  compressed,  either  the  brachial 
plexus  by  the  humerus  or  the  muBculo-spiral  hy  the  table.  The  preaaure  most 
frequently  occurs  when  the  arm  is  elevated  alongside  the  head,  as  in  laparot- 
omy done  in  the  Trendelenburg  position,  or  held  out  from  the  body,  as  in 
breast  amputations.  Instaneea  of  paralysis  of  the  crural  nerves  by  leg-holders 
are  also  reported.  The  too  firm  application  of  a  tourniquet  may  be  followed 
by  a  severe  paralysis: 

(6)  Paralysis  from  cerebral  lesions  during  etherization.  In  one  of  Gar- 
rigues*  cases  paralysis  followed  the  operation,  and  at  the  autopsy,  seven  weeks 
later,  softening  of  the  brain  was  found.  Apoplexy  or  embolism  may  occur 
during  anaesthesia.  In  Montreal  a  cataract  operation  was  performed  on  an 
old  man.  He  did  not  recover  from  the  antesthetic;  I  found  post  mortem  a 
cerebral  hiemorrhage.  A  man  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
completely  comatose,  who  on  the  previous  day  had  been  given  ether  for  a 
minor  ojwration.  He  never  recovered  consciousness,  but  remained  deeply  com- 
atose, with  great  muscular  relaxation,  low  temperature,  97.5°,  and  noisy 
respirations;  he  died  two  days  later.  There  was,  unfortunately,  no  autopsy. 
Epileptic  convulsions  may  occur  during  the  anasathesia,  and  may  even  prove 
fatal.  The  possibility  has  to  be  considered  of  paralysis  from  loss  of  blood  in 
prolonged  operations,  though  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  such  cases. 

And,  lastly,  a  paralysis  might  result  from  the  toxic  effects  of  the  ether  in 
a  very  protracted  administration. 

Sla^oflis.  — The  electrical  condition  in  multiple  neuritis  is  thus  described 
hy  .Alien  Starr :  "The  excitability  is  very  rapidly  and  markedly  changed ;  but 
Hie  cdnditiooB  which  have  been  observed  are  quite  various.  Sometimes  there 
i:i  a  simple  diminution  of  excitability,  and  then  a  very  strong  faradic  or  gal- 
vanic current  is  nccdwl  to  produce  contractions.  Frequently  all  faradic  ex- 
citaiiility  is  lost  and  then  the  muscles  contract  to  a  galvanic  current  only, 
in  this  condition  it  may  require  a  very  strong  galvanic  current  to  produce 
contraction,  and  thus  far  it  is  quite  pathognomonic  of  neuritis.  For  in  an- 
terior polio-myelitis,  where  the  muscles  respond  to  galvanism  only,  it  does  not 
require  a  strong  current  to  cause  a  motion  until  some  months  after  the 
invasion. 

"The  action  of  the  different  poles  is  not  uniform.  In  many  cases  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscle  when  stimulated  with  the  positive  pole  is  greater  than 
when  stimulated  with  the  negative  pole,  and  the  contractions  may  he  sluggish. 
Then  the  reaction  of  degeneration  is  present.  But  in  some  cases  the  normal 
condition  is  found  and  the  negative  pole  produces  stronger  contractions  than 
the  positive  pole.  A  loss  of  faradic  irritability  and  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
galvanic  irritability  of  the  muscle  and  nerve  are  therefore  important  symp- 
toms of  multiple  neuritis." 

There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  alcohol  cases.     The 
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combination  of  wrist  and  foot  drop  with  congestion  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
nnd  the  jjecidiar  delirium  already  referred  to,  are  quite  characteristic.  The 
rapidly  advancing  caseB  with  paralysis  of  all  cxtrcmiticB,  often  reaching  to 
tlip  face  and  involving  the  sphincters,  are  more  commonly  reganled  as  of 
spinal  origin,  but  the  general  opinion  seems  to  point  strongly  to  the  fact  that 
all  guch  cases  arc  periplieral.  The  less  acute  cases,  in  which  the  paralysis 
gradually  involves  the  legs  and  arms  with  rapid  wasting,  simulate  closely  and 
are  tisually  confounded  with  the  subacute  atrophic  spina!  paralysis  of  Du- 
clicnne.  'i'he  diagnosis  from  locomotor  ataxia  is  rarely  difficult.  The  steppage 
gait  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  tal)es.  There  is  rarely  positive  incoor- 
dination. The  patient  can  usually  stand  well  with  the  oyce  closed.  Foot-drop 
is  not  common  in  locomotor  ataxia.  The  lightning  pains  are  absent  and  there 
are  usually  no  jmpillary  symptoms.  The  etiology,  too,  is  of  moment.  The 
patient  is  recovering  from  a  paralysis  which  has  been  more  extensive,  or  from 
arsenical  poisoning,  or  he  has  diabetes. 

Tteatment. — Itest  in  bed  is  essential.  In  the  acute  cases  with  fever  the 
salicylates  and  antiiiyrin  are  rccommeDdcd.  To  allay  the  intense  pain  mor- 
])hia  or  tlie  hot  applications  of  lead  water  and  laudanum  are  often  required. 
Orcat  care  must  be  excrciBod  in  treating  the  alcoholic  form,  and  the  physician 
must  not  allow  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  statements  of  the  relatives.  It 
is  soHH'tinies  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  a  history  of  spirit  drinking.  In  the 
alcoholic  form  it  is  well  to  reduce  the  stimulants  gradually.  If  there  is  any 
tendency  to  bed-sores  an  air-bed  should  be  used  or  the  patient  placed  in  a 
continuous  bath.  Gentle  friction  of  the  muscles  may  l»c  applied  from  the  out- 
set, and  in  the  later  stages,  when  the  atrophy  is  marked  and  the  pains  have 
lessened,  massage  is  probably  the  most  reliable  means  at  our  command.  Con- 
tractures may  be  gradually  overcome  by  passive  movements  and  extension. 
Often  with  the  most  extreme  deformity  from  contracture,  recovery  is,  in  time, 
still  possible.  The  interrupted  current  is  useful  when  the  acute  stage  is 
passed. 

Of  internal  remedies,  strychnia  Is  of  value  and  may  be  given  in  increasing 
doses.  Arsenic  also  may  be  employed,  and  if  there  is  a  history  of  syphilis  the 
iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury  may  be  given. 


n.    NEUKOBUTA 

Tumors  situated  on  nerve  fibres  may  consist  of  nerve  substance  proper,  the 
true  neuromata,  or  of  fibrous  tissue,  the  false  neuromata.  I'he  true  neuroma 
usually  contains  nerve  fibres  only,  or  in  rare  instances  ganglion  cells.  Cases 
of  ganglionic  or  medullary  neuroma  are  extremely  rare;  some  of  them,  as 
Lanccreaux  suggests,  are  undoubtedly  instances  of  malformation  of  the  brain 
substance.  In  olher  instances  the  tumor  is,  in  all  probability,  a  glioma  with 
cells  closely  resembling  those  of  the  central  nervous  system.  The  growths  are 
often  intermediate  in  their  anatomical  structure  between  the  true  and  the 
false. 

Fleziform  Kenroma. — In  this  remarkable  condition  the  varioue  nerve  cords 
may  be  occupied  by  many  hundreds  of  tumors.  The  eases  are  often  hereditary 
and  usually  congenital.    The  tumors  may  occur  in  all  the  nerves  of  the  body. 
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and,  &B  numbers  of  them  may  !«  made  out  on  palpation,  the  diafHioBJa  is  usu- 
ally easy.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  ie  that  described  by  Prudden, 
the  a|iecimena  of  which  are  in  the  medical  museum  ol  Columbia  College,  New 
York.  There  were  over  1,182  distinct  tumors  distributed  on  the  nerves  of  the 
body.  These  tumors  rarely  are  painful,  but  may  cause  syniittoms  tlirouf^h 
pressure  on  neighboring  atructures. 

Oeneralized  Ifenro-Jlfaroinatosia :  von  BeoklinglisDBen'ii  Disease. — Special 
attention  was  first  directed  to  this  particular  form  of  multiple  neuroma  by 
von  Rccklin<;bniisen  in  1883.    The  diseaso  presents  four  essentia!  features: 

(a)  Soft,  fibrous  nodules,  some  sessile,  others  pedunculated,  varying 
greatly  in  size  and  niimher,  are  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  body.  These 
subcutaneous  growths  at  times  may  !«  diffuse  and  reach  an  enormous  size,  pro- 
ducing a  condition  called  "Elephantiasis  Neuromatosa." 

(6)  Tumors  resembling  those  of  pleitiform  neuroma  may  be  present  on 
any  part  of  the  nerve  trunks  from  their  central  origin  to  the  periphery.  Their 
variable  eituation  may  lead  to  a  variety  of  symptoms,  more  especially  as  they 
may  ariae  from  the  nerve  roots  within  the  spinal  canal  or  cranium.  Super- 
ficial painful  nodules  may  also  be  present. 

(r)  Patches  of  brownish  pigmentation  of  the  skin,  either  as  small  spots 
or  large  areas,  are  always  present.  (Vmgenital  nievi  are  a  frequent  accompani- 
ment of  the  disease, 

((/)  There  are  many  variable  sensory  or  motor  phenomena  resulting  from 
the  presence  of  the  nerve  tumors,  but  peculiar  mental  changes,  with  loss  of 
intellectual  power  and  sometimes  dillicnlty  in  speaking,  are  especially  charac- 
teristic of  the  disease. 

Three  generatii)ns  have  been  afTected.  A  sarcomatous  change  has  been 
present  in  some  tumors,  and  in  a  few  cases  associated  brain  tumors,  as  glio- 
matii,  have  lieen  present.  The  tumors  are  believed  to  originate  in  the  sheath  of 
Schwann,  in  confirmation  of  which  is  the  interesting  point  that  the  optic  and 
olfactory  nerves  which  arc  devoid  of  this  sheath  have  never  been  found  af- 
fteted  with  neuromatosis. 

The  prognosis  depends  on  the  possibility  of  successful  removal  of  such 
(umora  as  are  causing  greatest  inconvenience, 

"Tnbercnla  Doloiosa." — Multiple  neuromata  may  especially  affect  the  ter- 
minal cutaneous  brnnchea  of  the  sensory  nerves  and  lead  to  small  subcutaneous 
painful  nodules,  often  found  on  the  face,  breast,  or  about  the  joints.  They 
may  lie  associated  with  tumors  of  the  nerve  trunks, 

"Ampntation  Kearomata." — These  bulbous  swellings  may  form  on  the 
central  ends  of  nerves  which  have  Iieen  divided  in  injuries  or  operations.  They 
are  especially  coniinon  after  amputations.  They  are  due  to  the  tangled  coit 
of  a.\is-cy Under  processes  growing  down  from  the  central  stump  in  an  effort 
to  reach  their  former  end  structures.  They  are  very  painful  and  usually  re- 
quire surgical  removal,  but  often  recur. 
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m.    DISEASES   OF   THE   OEBEBBAL   NERVES 

OLPACTOHT  NEBVES  AND  TRACTS 

The  functions  of  the  olfactory  nerves  may  be  disturbe<l  at  their  ori((in. 
in  the  nasal  mucouB  membrane, ' at  the  bulb,  in  the  coiiree  of  the  tract,  nr 
at  the  centres  in  the  brain.  The  disturbauceB  may  be  manifested  in  pu1>- 
jective  sensatioQs  of  smell,  complete  loss  of  the  sense,  and  occasionally  in 
hypersestheaia. 

Sabjeotive  Senutions;  Parogmia, — Hallucinations  of  this  kind  are  fouml 
in  the  insane  and  in  epilepsy.  The  aura  may  be  represented  by  an  iinpleasanf 
odor,  described  as  resembling  chloride  of  lime,  burning  rags,  or  feathers.  In 
a  few  cases  with  these  subjective  sensatioDs  tumors  have  been  found  in  the 
hippocampi.  In  rare  instances,  after  injury  of  the  head,  the  sense  is  ppr- 
■  verted — odors  of  the  most  different  character  may  be  alike,  or  the  odor  may 
he  changed,  as  in  a  patient  noted  by  Morell  Mackenzic^  who  for  some  time 
could  not  touch  cooked  meat,  as  it  smelt  to  her  exactly  like  stinking  fish. 

Increased  seiuitiveneu  (hj^perosmia)  occurs  chiefly  in  nervous,  liy^terical 
women,  in  whom  it  may  sometimes  l>e  developed  so  greatly  that,  like  a  ihf:, 
they  can  recognize  the  difference  between  individnals  by  the  odor  alone. 

Anosmia;  Losa  of  the  Sense  of  Smell. — This  may  be  produced  by :  (a)  Af- 
fections of  the  origin  of  the  nerves  in  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  iwrhajis 
the  most  frequent  cause.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  association  with 
chronic  nasal  catarrh  and  polypi.  In  paralysis  of  tlie  fifth  nerve,  tlie  scnw 
of  smell  may  he  lost  on  the  affected  side,  owing  to  interfiircnce  with  the  swre- 
tion. 

It  IS  doubtful  whether  the  cases  of  loss  of  smell  following  the  inhalations 
of  very  foul  or  strong  odors  should  come  under  this  or  under  the  central 
division. 

(b)  Lesions  of  the  bulbs  or  of  the  tracts.  In  falls  or  blows,  in  cariri! 
of  the  bones,  and  in  meningitis  or  tumor,  the  bulbs  or  the  olfactory  trad? 
may  be  involved.  After  an  injury  to  the  head  the  loss  of  smell  may  be  i'lu; 
only  symptom.  Mackenzie  notes  a  case  of  a  surgeon  who  was  thro^^■n  from 
his  gig  and  lighted  on  his  head.  The  injury  was  slight,  but  the  anosmia 
which  followed  was  persistent.  In  locomotor  ataxia  the  sense  of  smell  niny 
be  lost,  possibly  owing  to  atrophy  of  the  nerves. 

(c)  Lesions  of  the  olfactory  centres.  There  arc  congenital  case^  in  wliiih 
the  structures  have  not  been  developed.  Cases  have  been  re|H)rte<l  hy  Bi-eTor, 
Huglilings  Jackson,  and  others,  in  which  anosmia  has  been  associated  with 
disease  in  the  hemisphere. 

To  test  the  sense  of  smell  the  pungent  bodies,  such  as  ammonia,  which 
act  upon  the  fifth  nerve,  should  not  be  used,  but  such  sulwtanecs  as  cloves, 
peppermint,  and  musk.  This  sense  is  readily  tested  as  a  routine  matter  in 
brain  cases  by  having  two  or  three  bottles  containing  the  essential  oils.  I" 
all  instances  a  rhinoscopic  examination  should  bo  made,  as  the  condition  mav 
be  due  to  local,  not  central  causes.  The  treatment  is  unsatisf actor}'  even  in 
the  cases  due  to  local  lesions  in  the  nostrils. 
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OPTIC   NERVE    AND   TEACT 
(1)  Lesions  of  the  Retina 

These  are  of  importance  to  the  physician,  and  information  of  the  grrat- 
fst  value  may  be  obtained  by  a  Bystematic  examination  of  the  eye  grounds. 
Only  a  brief  reference  can  here  be  made  to  the  more  important  of  the  appear- 
ances. 

Betinitia.  — Thie  occurs  in  certain  general  affections,  more  particularly  in 
Bright's  disease,  syphilis,  leuktemia,  and  ansemia.  The  common  feature  in  all 
tliese  states  is  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage  and  the  development  of  opacities. 
Thero  may  also  be  a  diffnse  cloudiness  due  to  effusion  of  serum.  The  hBemor- 
rhages  are  in  the  layer  of  nerve  fibres.  They  vary  greatly  in  size  and  form, 
but  often  follow  the  course  of  vessels.  When  recent  the  color  is  bright  red, 
but  they  gradually  change  and  old  htemorrhages  are  almost  black.  The  white 
spots  are  due  either  to  iibrinous  exudate  or  to  fatty  degeneration  of  tlie  retinal 
elements,  and  occasionally  to  accumulation  of  leucocytes  or  to  a  localized 
sclerosis  of  the  retinal  elements.  The  more  important  of  the  forms  of  retinitis 
to  lie  recognized  are : 

Albuminukic  rbtinitis,  which  occurs  in  chronic  nephritis,  particularly  in 
the  interstitial  or  contracted  form.  The  percentage  of  cases  affected  is  from 
15  to  25.  There  are  instances  in  which  these  retinal  changes  are  associated 
with  the  granular  kidney  at  a  stage  when  the  amount  of  albumin  may  be 
slight  or  transient;  but  in  all  such  instances  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a 
marked  arterio-sclcrosis.  Cowers  recognizes  a  degenerative  form  (most  com- 
mon), in  which,  with  the  retinal  changes,  there  may  be  scarcely  any  alteration 
in  the  disk;  a  hiemorrhagic  form,  with  many  htemorrhages  and  but  slight 
signs  of  inflammation;  and  an  inflammatory  form,  in  which  there  is  much 
swelling  of  the  retina  and  obscuration  of  the  disk.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in 
some  instances  the  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve  predominates  over  the 
retinal  changes,  and  one  may  le  in  doubt  for  a  time  whether  the  condition  is 
really  associated  with  the  renal  changes  or  dependent  upon  intracranial  disease. 

Syphilitic  Eetinitis-^Iu  the  acquired  form  this  is  less  common  than 
choroiditis.    In  inherited  syphilis  relinitis  pigmentosa  is  sometimes  met  with. 

Retinitis  in  An^uia. — It  has  long  been  known  that  a  patient  may  be- 
come blind  after  a  large  hsemorrhage,  either  suddenly  or  within  two  or  three 
days,  and  in  one  or  both  eyce.  Occasionally  the  loss  may  be  permanent  and 
complete.  In  some  of  these  instances  a  oeuro-retinitis  has  been  found,  prob- 
ably sufficient  to  account  for  the  symptoms.  In  the  more  chronic  ansemias, 
particularly  in  the  pernicious  form,  retinitis  is  common,  as  determined  firat 
by  Quincke. 

In  UALARiA  retinitis  or  neuro-retinitis  may  be  present,  as  noted  by  Stephen 
^lackenzie.  It  is  seen  only  in  the  chronic  cases  with  antemia,  and  in  my 
t'.\perience  is  not.  nearly  so  common  proportionately  as  in  pernicious  aniemta. 

Leukemic  Retinitis. — In  this  affection  the  retinal  veins  are  large  and 
distended;  there  is  also  a  peculiar  retinitis,  as  described  by  Licbreich.  It  is 
not  very  common.  There  are  numerous  hemorrhages  and  white  or  yellow 
areas,  which  may  be  large  and  prominent.    In  one  of  my  cases  the  retina  post 
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mortem  waa  dotted  with  many  small,  opaque,  white  sj>otB,  looking  like  little 
tumorB,  the  larger  of  which  hud  u  diameter  of  nearly  2  niiii. 

Retinitis  ib  also  found  occasianatly  in  diabetes,  in  purpura,  in  chronic 
lead  poisoning,  and  somctimeB  as  an  idiopathic  affection. 

Functional  Distvrbsncei  of  Vision. — (a)  Toxic  Amaurosis. — This  occurs 
in  urasmia  and  may  follow  convulsions  or  come  on  independently.  The  con- 
dition, as  a  rule,  persists  only  for  a  day  or  two.  This  form  of  amaurosis 
occurs  in  poisoning  by  lead,  alcohol,  and  occasionally  by  quinine.  It  seems 
more  probable  that  the  poisons  act  on  the  centres  and  not  on  the  retina. 

(6)  Tobacco  Amblyopia. — The  loa  of  sight  is  usually  gradual,  equal  in 
both  eyes,  and  affects  particularly  the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision.  The  cye- 
groundg  may  be  normal,  but  occasionally  there  is  congestion  of  the  disk?. 
On  testing  the  color  fields  a  central  scotoma  for  red  and  green  is  found  in  all 
cases.  Ultimately,  if  the  use  of  tobacco  is  continued,  organic  changes  luay 
develop  with  atrophy  of  the  disk. 

(c)  IIybtjseical  Amaurosis. — More  frcipiently  this  is  loss  of  acutenesK  of 
vision — amblyopia — hut  the  loss  of  sight  in  one  or  both  eyes  may  apparently 
be  complete.    The  condition  will  be  mentioned  subsequently  under  hysteria. 

(d)  NioiiT-BLiNDNKSS — NYCTALOPIA — the  Condition  in  which  objects  are 
clearly  seen  during  the  day  or  by  strong  artificial  light,  but  become  invisible  in 
the  shade  or  in  twilight,  and  hemeralopia,  in  which  objects  can  not  be  clearly 
seen  without  distress  in  daylight  or  in  a  strong  artificial  light,  but  arc  readily 
seen  in  a  deep  shade  or  in  twilight,  are  functional  anomalies  of  vision  which 
rarely  come  under  the  notice  of  the  physician.  It  may  occur  in  epidemic 
form. 

(c)  Eetimal  iiypeil«8THE8Ia  is  sometimes  seen  in  hysterical  women,  but 
is  not  found  frequently  in  actual  retinitis.  I  have  seen  it  once,  however,  in 
albuminuric  retinitis,  and  once,  in  a  marked  degree,  in  a  patient  with  aortic 
insufficiency,  in  whose  retinse  there  were  no  signs  other  than  the  throbbing 
arteries. 

(2)  Lesions  of  the  Optic  Nerve 

Optio  Nenritii  {PapitliiU;  Choked  Disk). — In  the  first  stage  there  is  con- 
gestion of  the  disk  and  the  edges  are  blurred  and  striated.  In  the  second 
stage  the  congestion  is  more  marked;  the  swelling  increases,  tlic  striation 
also  is  more  visible.  The  physiological  cupping  disappears  and  hiemorrhagos 
are  not  uncommon.  The  arteries  present  little  change,  the  veins  are  dilated, 
and  the  disk  may  swell  greatly.  In  slight  grades  of  inflammation  the  swelling 
gradually  subsides  and  occasionally  the  nerve  recovers  completely.  In  in- 
stances in  which  the  swelling  and  exudate  are  very  great  the  sul)Bidence  is 
slow,  and  when  it  finally  disappears  there  is  complete  atrophy  of  the  nerve. 
The  retina  not  infrequently  participates  in  the  inflammation,  which  is  then 
a  neuro-retinitis. 

This  condition  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  diagnosis.  It  may  exist 
in  its  early  stages  without  any  disturbance  of  vision,  and  even  with  exten- 
sive papillitis  the  sight  may  for  a  time  be  good. 

Optic  neuritis  is  seen  occasionally  in  anemia  and  lead  poisoning,  more 
commonly  in  Bright's  disease  as  neuro-retinitis.  It  occurs  occasionally  as 
a  primary  idiopaUiic  affection.     The  frequent  connection  with  intracranial 
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disease,  particularly  tumor,  makee  its  presence  of  great  value  to  practition- 
ers. The  nature  of  the  growth  is  without  influence.  In  over  90  per  cent, 
of  such  instances  the  papillitis  is  bilateral.  It  is  also  found  in  meningitie, 
cither  the  tuberculous  or  the  simple  form.  In  meningitis  it  ia  easy  to  see 
how  the  inflammation  may  extend  down  the  nerve  sheath.  In  the  case  of 
tumor,  however,  it  is  probable  that  mechanical  conditions,  especially  the 
venous  stasis,  are  alone  responsible  for  tlie  cedematouB  swelling.  It  often  sub- 
sides very  rapidly  after  a  palliative  craniectomy  has  been  performed. 

Optic  Atrophy. — This  may  be:  (a)  A  primary  affection.  There  is  an 
hereditary  form,  in  which  the  disease  has  developed  in  all  the  males  of  a 
family  shortly  after  puberty.  A  large  number  of  the  cases  of  primary  atrophy 
are  associated  with  spinal  disease,  particularly  locomotor  ataxia.  Other  causes 
which  have  been  assigned  for  the  primary  atrophy  are  cold,  sexual  e.xccsscs, 
diabetes,  the  specific  fevers,  methyl  alcohol,  and  lead. 

((>)  Secondary  atrophy  results  from  cerebral  diseases,  pressure  on  the 
chiasma  or  on  the  nerves,  or,  most  commonly  of  all,  as  a  sequence  of  papillitis. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  are  different  in  the  cases  of  primary 
and  secondary  atrojthy.  In  the  former  the  disk  has  a  gray  tint,  the  edges 
are  well  deHned,  and  the  arteries  look  almost  normal;  whereas  in  the  con- 
secutive atrophy  the  disk  has  a  staring  opaoue  white  aspect,  with  irregular 
outlines,  and  the  arteries  are  very  small. 

The  symptom  of  optic  atrophy  is  loss  of  sight,  proportionate  to  the  dam- 
age in  the  nerve.  The  change  is  in  three  directions:  "(1)  Diminished  acuity 
of  vision;  (2)  alteration  in  the  field  of  vision;  and  (3)  altered  perception  of 
solor"  (Gowers).    The  outlook  in  primary  atrophy  is  bad. 

(.t)  Affections  of  the  Chiasma  and  Tract. 

At  the  chiasma  the  optic  nerves  undergo  partial  decussation.  Each  optic 
tract,  as  it  leaves  the  chiasma,  contains  nerve  fibres  which  originate  in  the 
retinae  of  loth  eyes.  Thus,  of  the  fibres  of  the  right  tract,  part  have  come 
through  the  chiasma  without  decussating  from  the  temporal  half  of  the  right 
retina,  the  other  and  larger  portion  of  the  fibres  of  the  tract  have  decussated 
in  the  chiasma,  coming  as  they  do  from  the  left  optic  nerve  and  the  nasal  half 
of  the  retina  on  the  left  side.  The  fibres  which  cross  are  in  the  middle  por- 
tion of  the  chiasma,  while  the  direct  fibres  are  on  each  side.  The  following 
are  the  most  important  changes  which  ensue  in  lesions  of  the  tract  and  of  the 
chiasma: 

Unilateral  Affection  of  Tract. — If  on  the  right  side,  this  produces  loss 
of  function  in  the  temporal  half  of  the  retina  on  the  right  side,  and  in  the 
nasal  half  of  the  retina  on  the  left  side,  so  that  there  is  only  half  vision, 
and  the  patient  is  blind  to  objects  on  the  left  side.  This  ia  termed  homony- 
mous hemianopia  or  lateral  hemianopia.  The  fibres  passing  to  the  right 
half  of  each  retina  lieing  involved,  the  patient  is  blind  to  objects  in  the  ■ 
left  half  of  each  visual  field.  The  hemianopia  may  be  partial  and  only  a 
portion  of  the  half  field  may  be  lost.  The  unaffected  visual  fields  may  have 
the  normal  extent,  but  in  some  instances  there  is  considerable  reduction. 
When  the  left  half  of  one  field  and  the  right  half  of  the  other,  or  vice  versa, 
are  blind,  the  condition  is  known  as  heteronyuious  hemianopia. 
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IMiease  of  the  Chiasma. — (a)  A  leeion  mYOlves,  as  a  rule,  chiefly  the 
oentral  portion,  in  which  the  decuBsating  fibres  pass  which  supply  the  inner 
or  nasal  halves  of  the  retinae,  producing  in  consequence  lose  cf  risioD  in 
the  outer  half  of  each  field,  or  what  is  known  as  temporal  hemianopia. 

(&)  If  the  lesion  is  more  extensive  it  ma}'  involve  not  only  the  central  por- 
tion, but  also  the  direct  fibres  on  one  side  of  the  commissure,  in  which  case 
there  would  be  total  blindness  in  one  eye  and  temporal  hemianopia  in  the 
other. 

(c)  Still  more  extpnsive  disease  is  not  infrequent  from  pressure  of  tumors 
in  this  region,  the  whole  chiasma  is  involved,  and  total  blindness  results.  The 
different  stages  in  the  process  may  often  be  traced  in  a  single  case  from  tem- 
poral hemianopia,  then  complete  blindness  in  one  eye  with  temporal  hemi- 
anopia in  the  other,  and  finally  complete  blindness. 

{d)  A  limited  lesion  of  the  outer  part  of  the  chiasma  involves  only  the 
direct  fibres  passing  to  the  temporal  halves  of  the  retinte  and  inducing  blind- 
ness in  the  nasal  field,  or,  as  it  is  called,  nasal  hemianopia.  This,  of  course,  is 
extremely  rare.  Double  nasal  hemianopia  may  occur  as  a  manifestation  of 
tabes  and  in  tumors  involving  the  outer  fibres  of  each  tract. 

(4)  Affections  of  the  Tract  and  Centres 

The  optic  tract  crosses  the  cms  (cerebral  peduncle^  to  the  hinder  part 
of  the  optic  thalamus  and  divides  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  (the  lateral 
root)  goes  to  the  pulvinar  of  the  thalamus,  the  lateral  geniculate  body,  and 
to  the  anterior  quadrigeminal  body  (superior  colliculus).  From  these  parts, 
in  which  the  lateral  root  terminates,  fibres  pass  into  the  posterior  part  of  the 
internal  capsule  and  enter  the  occipital  lobe,  forming  the  fibres  of  the  optic 
radiation,  which  terminate  in  and  about  the  cuneus,  the  region  of  the  visual 
perceptive  centre.  The  fibres  of  the  medial  division  of  the  tract  pass  to  the 
medial  geniculate  body  and  to  the  posterior  quadrigeminal  body.  The  medial 
root  contains  the  fibres  of  the  commisBura  inferior  of  v.  Gudden,  which  are 
believed  to  have  no  connection  with  the  retinae.  It  is  still  held  by  some  physi- 
ologists that  the  cortical  visual  centre  is  not  confined  to  the  occipital  lobe  alone, 
hut  embraces  the  occipito-angular  region. 

A  lesion  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  path  anywhere  between  the  cortical  cen- 
tre and  the  chiasma  will  produce  hemianopia.  The  lesion  may  be  situated: 
(a)  In  the  optic  tract  itself.  (6)  In  the  region  of  the  thalamus,  lateral 
geniculate  body,  and  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  into  which  the  larger  part  of 
each  tract  enters,  (c)  A  lesion  of  the  fibres  passing  from  the  centres  ju^t 
mentioned  to  the  occipital  lobe.  This  may  be  either  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
internal  capsule  or  the  white  fibres  of  the  optic  radiation,  (d)  Lesion  of  the 
cuneus.  Bilateral  disease  of  the  cuneus  may  result  in  total  blindness,  (e) 
There  is  clinical  evidence  to  show  that  lesion  of  the  angular  gyrus  may  be 
associated  with  visual  defect,  not  so  often  hemianopia  as  crossed  amblyopia, 
dimness  of  vision  in  the  opposite  eye,  and  great  contraction  in  the  field  of 
vision.  Lesions  in  this  region  are  associated  with  mind-blindness,  a  condition 
in  which  there  is  failure  to  recognize  the  nature  of  objects. 

The  effects  of  lesions  in  the  optic  nerve  in  different  situations  from  the  reti- 
nal expansion  to  the  brain  cortex  are  as  follows:  (1)  Of  the  optic  nerve — total 
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blindnese  of  the  corresponding  eye;  (3)  of  the  optic  chiaema,  either  temporal 
hcmianopia,  if  the  central  part  alone  is  involved,  or  nasal  hemianopia,  if  the 
lateral  re^on  of  each  chiaema  is  involved;  (3)  lesion  of  the  optic  tract 
between  the  chiasma  and  the  lateral  geniculate  body  produces  lateral  hemian- 
opia;  (4)   lesion  of  the  central  fibres  of  the  nerve  between  the  geniculate 


Pio.  19. — DiAORAU  OP  Visual  Patbs.  (From  Vialet,  modUed.)  OP.  N,,  Optie  neiTfi. 
OP.  C,  Optic  chiasm.  OP.  T.,  Optic  tract.  OP.  B.,  (^tic  radiatioiiB.  EXT. 
GEN.,  External  geniculate  body,  THO.,  Optic  thalamUB.  C.  QU.,  Corpem  qoad- 
rigcmina.  C.  C,  Corpus  callasum,  V.  S.,  Visual  speech  centre.  A.  S.,  Anditory 
speech  ceutre.  M.  S.,  Motor  apeeoh  centre.  A  lesion  at  1  causes  blindoMS  ot  that 
eye;  at  2,  bi-temporal  hemianopia;  at  3,  nasal  hemianopia.  Sjmmtric&l  )esions 
at  3  and  3'  nould  cause  bi-nasal  hemianopia;  at  4,  hemianopia  of  both  eyes,  with 
lemianopic  pupillary  inaction;  at  5  and  6,  hemianopia  of  both  eyes,  pnpillarj 
refleies  normal;  at  7,  amblyopia,  especially  of  opposite  eye;  at  B,  on  left  ude, 
word-blind  nets. 

bodies  and  the  cerebral  cortex  produces  lateral  heminnopia;  (3)  lesion  of  the 
cuneuB  causes  lateral  hemianopia;  and  (6)  lesion  of  the  angular  gyrus  may 
be  associated  with  hemianopia,  sometimes  crossed  ambI<ropia,  and  the  con- 
dition known  as  mind-blindnesis.  (See  Fig.  19,  with  accompanying  esplana* 
tion.) 
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DiagTioau  of  leaions  of  the  Optic  Merve  and  Tract. — Having  determined 

the  presence  of  hemianopia,  the  question  arises  as  to  thii  gituation  of  the 
lesion,  whether  in  the  tract  between  the  chiasma  and  the  geniculate  bodies 
or  in  the  central  portion  of  the  fibres  between  these  bodies  and  the  visual 
centres.  This  can  be  determined  in  eome  eases  by  the  teat  known  as  Wer- 
nicke's hemiopic  pupillary  inaction.  Tlie  pupil  reflex  depends  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  retina  or  receiving  membrane,  on  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve 
and  tract  which  transmit  the  impulse,  and  the  nerve-centre  at  the  termination 
of  the  optic  tract  which  receives  the  impression  and  transmits  it  to  the  third 
nerve  along  which  the  motor  impulses  pass  to  the  iris.  If  a  bright  light  is 
thrown  into  the  eye  and  the  pupil  reacts,  the  integrity  of  this  reflex  arc  is 
demonstrated.  It  is  possible  in  cases  of  lateral  hemianopia  so  to  throw  the 
light  into  the  eye  that  it  falls  upon  the  blind  half  of  the  retina.  If  when  this 
is  done  the  pupil  contracts,  the  indication  is  that  the  reflex  arc  above  referred 
to  is  perfect,  by  which  we  mean  that  the  optic  nerve  fibres  from  the  retinal 
expansion  to  the  centre,  the  centre  itself,  and  the  third  nerve  are  nninvolved. 
In  such  a  case  the  conclusion  would  he  justified  that  the  cause  of  the  hemi- 
anopia was  central ;  that  is,  situated  beyond  the  geniculate  body,  either  in  the 
fibres  of  the  optic  radiation  or  in  the  visual  cortical  centres.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  light  is  carefully  thrown  on  the  hemiopic  half  of  the  retina 
the  pupil  remains  inactive,  the  conclusion  is  justifiable  that  there  is  interrup- 
tion in  the  path  between  the  retina  and  the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve,  and  that 
the  hemianopia  is  not  central,  but  dependent  upon  a  lesion  situated  in  the 
optic  tract.  This  test  of  Wernicke's  is  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain.  It  i? 
best  performed  as  follows :  "The  patient  being  in  a  dark  or  nearly  dark  room 
with  the  lamp  or  gas-light  behind  his  head  in  the  usual  position,  I  bid  him 
look  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  so  as  to  exclude  accommodative  iris 
movements  (which  are  not  necessarily  associated  with  the  reflex).  Then  I 
throw  a  faint  light  from  a  plane  mirror  or  from  a  large  concave  mirror,  held 
well  out  of  focus,  upon  the  eye  and  note  the  size  of  the  pupil.  With  my  other 
hand  I  now  throw  a  beam  of  light,  focussed  from  the  lamp  by  an  ophthalmo- 
scopic mirror,  directly  into  the  optical  centre  of  the  eye;  then  laterally  in 
various  positions,  and  also  from  above  and  below  the  equator  of  the  eye,  noting 
the  reaction  at  all  angles  of  incidence  of  the  ray  of  light"  (Seguin). 

The  significance  of  hemianopia  varies.  There  is  a  functional  hemianopia 
associated  with  migraine  and  hysteria.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  all 
cases  there  are  signs  of  organic  brain  disease.  In  a  certain  number  of  in- 
stances of  slight  le.'iions  of  the  occipital  lobe  hemiehromatopsia  has  been 
ol)served.  The  homonymous  halves  of  the  retina  as  far  as  the  fixation  poiul 
are  dulled,  or  blind  for  colors.  Hemiplegia  is  common,  in  which  event  llie 
loss  of  power  and  blindness  are  on  the  same  side.  Thus,  a  lesion  in  the  left 
hemisiihere  involving  the  motor  tract  produces  right  hemiplegia,  and  when 
the  fibres  of  the  optic  radiation  are  involved  in  the  internal  capsule  there  ir 
also  lateral  hemianopia,  so  that  objects  in  the  field  of  vision  to  the  right  an.- 
not  perceived.  H em i anesthesia  is  not  uncommon  in  such  cases,  owing  to  the 
clo?c  association  of  the  sensory  and  visual  tracts  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
internal  capsule.    Certain  forms  of  aphasia  also  occur  in  many  of  the  cases. 

The  optic  aphasia  of  Freund  may  be  mentioned  here.  The  patient,  after 
an  apoplectic  attack,  though  able  to  recognize  ordinary  objects  shown  to  him. 
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is  unable  to  Dame  them  correctly.  If  he  be  permitted  to  touch  the  object  he 
may  be  able  to  name  it  quickly  and  correctly.  Freund's  optic  aphasia  differs 
from  mind-blindness,  since  in  the  latter  affection  the  objects  seen  are  not 
recognized.  Optic  aphasia,  like  word-blindncBs,  never  occurs  alone,  but  is 
always  associated  with  hemianopia,  or  mind-blindness,  and  often  also  with 
word-deafneas.  In  the  cases  which  have  thus  far  come  to  autopsy  there  has 
always  been  a  lesion  in  the  white  matter  of  the  occipital  lobe  on  the  left  side. 

MOTOB  NERVES  OF  THE  EYEBALL 

Third  Nerre  {Nervus  oculomotorius) . — The  nucleus  of  origin  of  this  nerve 
is  situated  in  the  floor  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius;  the  nerve  passes  through 
the  ems  at  the  side  of  which  it  emerges.  Passing  along  the  wall  of  the  cav- 
ernous sinus,  it  enters  the  orbit  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure  and  supplies, 
by  its  superior  branch,  the  levator  palpebrffi  auperioris  and  the  superior  rectus, 
and  by  its  inferior  branch  the  internal  and  inferior  recti  muscles  and  the  infe- 
rior oblique.  Branches  pass  to  the  ciliary  muscle  and  the  constrictor  of  the 
iris.  Lesions  may  affect  the  nucleus  or  the  nerve  in  its  course  and  cause  either 
paralysis  or  spasm. 

Paralysis. — A  nuclear  lesion  is  usually  associated  with  disease  of  the 
centres  for  the  other  eye  muscles,  producing  a  condition  of  general  ophthal- 
moplegia. More  commonly  the  nerve  itself  is  involved  in  its  course,  either  by 
meningitis,  gummata,  or  aneurism,  or  is  attacked  by  a  neuritis,  as  in  diph- 
theria and  locomotor  ataxia.  Complete  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  is  accom- 
panied by  the  following  symptoms : 

Paralysis  of  all  the  muscles,  except  the  superior  oblique  and  external  rec- 
tus, by  which  the  eye  can  be  moved  outward  and  a  little  downward  and  imttird. 
There  is  divergent  strabismus.  There  is  ptosis  or  drooping  of  the  upper  eye- 
lid, owing  to  paralysis  of  the  levator  palpebrre.  The  pupil  is  usually  dilated. 
It  does  not  contract  to  light,  and  the  power  of  accommodation  is  lost.  The 
most  striking  features  of  this  paralysis  are  the  external  strabismus,  with 
diplopia  or  double  vision,  and  the  ptosis.  In  verj'  many  cases  the  affection 
of  the  third  nerve  is  partial.  Thus  the  levator  palpebrae  and  the  superior 
rectus  may  be  involved  together,  or  the  ciliary  muscles  and  the  iris  may  be 
affected  and  the  external  muscles  may  escape. 

There  is  a  remarkable  form  of  recurring  oculo-motor  paralysis  affecting 
chiefly  women,  and  involving  all  the  branches  of  the  nerve.  In  some  cases 
the  attacks  have  come  on  at  intervals  of  a  month;  in  others  a  much  longer 
period  has  elapsed.  The  attacks  may  persist  throughout  life.  They  are  some- 
times associated  with  pain  in  the  head  and  sometimes  with  migraine.  Mary 
Sherwood  has  collected  from  the  literature  23  cases. 

Ptosis  is  a  common  and  important  sj-mptom  in  nervous  affections.  We 
may  here  briefly  refer  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  occur :  (a)  A  con- 
genital, incurable  form,  which  is  frequently  seen;  (6)  the  form  associated 
with  deiinite  lesion  of  the  third  nerve,  either  in  its  course  or  at  its  nucleus. 
This  may  come  on  with  paralysis  of  the  superior  rectus  alone  or  with  paralysis 
of  the  internal  and  inferior  recti  as  well,  (c)  There  are  instances  of  com- 
plete or  partial  ptosis  associated  with  cerebral  lesions  without  any  other  branch 
of  the  third  nerve  being  paralyzed.    The  exact  position  of  the  cortical  centre 
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or  centres  is  as  yet  unknown,  (d)  Hysterical  ptOBiB,  which  is  double  and 
occurs  with  other  hysterical  symptomB.  (e)  Pseudo-ptoBis,  due  to  affection 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  is  associated  with  symptoms  of  vaso-motor  palsy, 
such  as  elevation  of  the  temperature  on  the  affected  side  with  redness  and 
(pdema  of  the  sliin.  Contraction  of  the  pupil  exists  on  the  same  side  and  the 
eyeball  appears  rather  to  have  shrunk  into  the  orbit.  (/)  In  idiopathic  mus- 
cular atrophy,  when  the  face  muscles  are  involved,  there  may  be  marked 
bilateral  ptosis.  And,  lastly,  in  weak,  delicate  women  there  is  often  to  be 
seen  a  transient  ptosis,  particularly  in  the  morning. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  symptoms  of  the  third-nerve  paralysis 
are  those  which  relate  to  the  ciliary  muscle  and  iris. 

Cycloplegia,  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  causes  loss  of  the  power  of 
accommodation.  Distant  vision  is  clear,  hut  near  objects  can  not  be  prop- 
erly seen.  In  consequence  the  vision  is  indistinct,  hut  can  be  restored  by  the 
use  of  convex  glasses.  This  may  occur  in  one  or  in  both  eyes ;  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  usually  associated  with  disease  in  the  nuclei  of  the  nerve,  Cyclo- 
plegia is  an  early  and  frequent  symptom  in  diphtheritic  paralysis  and  occurs 
also  in  tabes. 

Iridopleoia,  or  paralysis  of  the  iris,  occurs  in  three  forms  (Gowers) : 

(o)  Accommodation  iridoplegia,  in  which  the  pupil  does  not  diminish 
in  size  during  the  act  of  accommodation.  To  test  for  this  the  patient 
should  look  first  at  a  distant  and  then  at  a  near  object  in  the  same  line  of 

(6)  Reflex  Iridoplegia. — The  path  for  the  iris  reflex  is  along  the  optic 
nerve  and  tract  to  its  termination,  then  to  the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve, 
and  along  the  trunk  of  this  nerve  to  the  ciliary  ganglion,  and  so  through 
the  ciHary  nerves  to  the  eyes.  Each  eye  should  be  tested  separately,  the  other 
one  being  covered.  The  patient  should  look  at  a  distant  object  in  a  dark  part 
of  the  room;  then  a  light  is  brought  suddenly  in  front  of  the  eye  at  a  dis- 
tance of  three  or  four  feet,  so  as  to  avoid  the  effect  of  accommodation.  Loss 
of  this  irie  reflex  with  retention  of  the  accommodation  contractioit  is  known 
as  the  Argyll-Robertson  pupil. 

(c)  Loss  of  the  Skin  Reflex. — If  the  skin  of  the  neck  is  pinched  or  pricked 
the  pupil  dilates  reflexly,  the  afferent  impulses  being  conveyed  along  the  cer- 
vical sympathetic.  Erb  pointed  out  that  this  skin  reflex  is  lost  usually  in 
association  with  the  reflex  contraction,  but  the  two  are  not  necessarily  con- 
joined. In  iridoplegia  the  pupils  are  often  small,  particularly  in  spinal  dis- 
ease, as  in  the  characteristic  small  pupils  of  tabes— spinal  myosis.  Irido- 
plegia may  coexist  with  a  pupil  of  medium  size. 

Inequality  of  the  pupils — anisocoria — is  not  infrequent  in  progressive  pare- 
sis and  in  tabes.    It  may  also  occur  in  perfectly  healthy  individuals. 

Spasm, — Occasionally  in  meningitis  and  in  hysteria  there  is  spasm  of  the 
muscles  supplied  by  the  third  nerve,  particularly  the  internal  rectus  and  the 
levator  palpebrsE.  The  clonic  rhythmical  spasm  of  the  eye  miiecles  is  known 
as  nystagmus,  in  which  there  is  usually  a  bilateral,  rhythmical,  involuntary 
movement  of  the  eyeballs.  The  condition  is  met  with  in  many  congenital 
and  acquired  brain  lesions,  in  albinism,  and  sometimes  in  coal  miners. 

Fourth  Nerre  {Nervus  irocMeans) . — This  supplies  the  superior  oblique 
muscle.     In  its  course  around  the  outer  surface  of  the  crua  and  in  its  paf- 
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eage  into  the  orbit  it  is  liable  to  be  compreBsed  by  tumore,  by  aneurism,  or  in 
the  ejiudation  of  basilar  meningitis.  Its  nucleus  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  may  be  involved  by  tumors  or  undergo  degeneration  with  the 
other  ocular  nuclei.  The  superior  oblique  muscle  acts  in  such  a  way  as  to 
direct  the  eyeball  downward  and  rotate  it  slightly.  The  paralysis  causes  de- 
fective downward  and  inward  movement,  often  too  slight  to  be  noticed.  The 
head  is  inclined  somewhat  forward  and  toward  the  sound  side,  and  there  is 
double  vision  when  the  patient  looks  down. 

Sixth  Hcrre  (Nervv^  abducens). — This  nerve  emerges  at  the  junction  of 
the  pons  and  medulla,  then,  passing  forward,  it  enters  the  orbit  and  supplies 
the  external  rectus  muscle.  Owing  to  its  long  course  and  exposed  position  it 
is  more  commonly  injured  than  any  other  cranial  nerve.  It  is  affected  by 
meningitis  at  the  base,  by  gummata  or  other  tumors,  and  sometimea  by  cold. 
There  is  internal  strabismus,  and  the  eye  can  not  be  turned  outward.  Diplopia 
occurs  on  looking  toward  the  paralyzed  side. 

"When  the  nucleus  is  affected  there  is,  in  addition  to  paralysis  of  the 
external  rectus,  inability  of  the  internal  rectus  of  the  opposite  eye  to  turn  that 
eye  inward.  As  a  consequence  of  this  the  axes  of  the  eyes  are  kept  parallel, 
and  both  are  conjugately  deviated  to  the  opposite  side,  away  from  the  side 
of  lesion.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve  sends 
fibres  up  in  the  pons  to  that  part  of  the  nucleus  of  the  opposite  third  nerve 
which  supplies  the  internal  rectus.  We  thus  have  paralysis  of  the  internal 
rectus  without  the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve  being  involved,  owing  to  its 
receiving  its  nervous  impulses  for  parallel  movement  from  the  sixth  nucleus 
of  the  opposite  side.  As  the  sixth  nucleus  is  in  such  proximity  to  the  facial 
nerve  in  the  substance  of  the  pons,  it  is  frequently  found  that  the  whole  of 
the  face  on  the  same  side  is  paralyzed,  and  gives  the  electrical  reaction  of 
degeneration,  so  that  with  a  lesion  of  the  left  sixth  nucleus  there  is  conjugate 
deviation  of  both  eyes  to  the  right — i.  e.,  paralysis  of  the  left  external  and  the 
right  internal  rectus,  and  sometimes  complete  paralysis  of  the  left  side  of  the 
face"  (Beevor). 

General  Features  of  FaralyuB  of  the  Kotor  Nervei  of  the  Eye. — Gowers 
divides  them  into  five  groups : 

(a)  Limitation  of  Movement. — Thus,  in  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus, 
the  eyeball  can  not  be  moved  outward.  Wlien  the  paralysis  is  incomplete 
the  movement  is  deficient  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  palsy. 

(b)  Strabismus. — The  axes  of  the  eyes  do  not  correspond.  Thus,  paral- 
ysis of  the  internal  rectus  causes  a  divergent  squint;  of  the  external  rectus, 
a  convergent  squint.  At  first  this  is  evident  only  when  the  eyes  are  moved 
'n  the  direction  of  the  action  of  the  weak  muscle,  but  may  become  con- 
stant by  the  contraction  of  the  oppoi^ing  muscle.  The  deviation  of  the  axis 
of  the  affected  eye  from  parallelism  with  the  other  is  called  the  primary 
deviation. 

(c)  Secondary  Deviation.— It,  while  the  patient  is  looking  at  an  object, 
the  sound  eye  is  covered,  so  that  he  fixes  the  object  looked  at  with  the  affected 
eye  only,  the  sound  eye  is  moved  still  further  in  the  same  direction — e,  g., 
outwant,  when  there  is  paralysis  of  the  opposite  internal  rectus.  This  is  known 
as  secondary  deviation.  It  dejiends  u[H)n  the  fact  that,  if  two  muscles  are 
acting  together,  when  one  is  weak  and  an  effort  is  made  to  contract  it,  the 
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increased  effort — innervation — acts  powerfully  upon  the  other  muscle,  causing 
an  increased  contraction. 

(d)  Erroneous  Projection. — "We  judge  of  the  relation  of  external  oh- 
j'ects  to  each  other  by  the  relation  of  their  images  on  the  retina ;  but  we  judge 
of  their  relation  to  our  own  body  by  the  position  of  the  eyeball  as  indicated 
to  us  by  the  innervation  we  give  to  the  ocular  muscles"  (Gowere).  With 
the  eyes  at  rest  in  the  mid-position,  an  object  at  which  we  are  looking  is 
directly  opposite  our  face.  Turning  the  eyes  to  one  side,  we  recognize  that 
object  in  the  middle  of  the  field  or  to  the  side  of  this  former  position.  We 
estimate  the  degree  by  the  amount  of  movement  of  the  eyes,  and  when  the 
object  moves  and  we  follow  it  we  judge  of  its  position  by  the  amount  of  move- 
ment of  the  eyeballs.  When  one  ocular  muscle  is  weak  the  increased  inner- 
vation gives  the  impression  of  a  greater  movement  of  the  eye  than  has  really 
taken  place.  The  mind,  at  the  same  time,  receives  the  idea  that  the  object  is 
further  on  one  side  than  it  really  is,  and  in  an  attempt  to  touch  it  the  finger 
may  go  beyond  it.  As  the  equilibrium  of  the  body  is  in  a  large  part  main- 
tained by  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  external  objects  to  it  obtained  by  the 
action  of  the  eye  muscles,  tliis  erroneous  projection  resulting  from  paralysis 
disturbe  the  harmony  of  these  visual  impressions  and  may  lead  to  giddiness — 
ocular  vertigo. 

(e)  Double  Vision, — This  ie  one  of  the  most  disturbing  features  of  paral- 
ysis of  the  eye  muscles.  The  visual  axes  do  not  correspond,  so  that  there  is 
a  double  image — diplopia.  That  seen  by  the  sound  eye  is  termed  the  true 
image;  that  by  the  paralyzed  eye,  th?  false.  In  simple  or  homonymous 
diplopia  the  false  image  is  "on  the  same  side  of  the  other  as  the  eye  by  which 
it  is  seen."  In  crossed  diplopia  it  is  on  the  other  side.  In  convergent  squint 
the  diplopia  is  simple;  in  divergent  it  is  crossed. 

Ophthalmoplepa. — Under  this  term  is  described  a  chronic  progressive 
paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles.  Two  forma  are  recognized — ophthalmoplegia 
externa  and  ophthalmoplegia  interna.  The  conditions  may  occur  separately 
or  together  and  are  described  by  Gowers  under  nuclear  ocular  palsy- 
Op  iit  halm  op  leg  i  a  EXTEBSA. — The  condition  is  one  of  more  or  less  com- 
plete palsy  of  the  external  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  due  usually  to  a  slow  degen- 
eration in  the  nuclei  of  the  nerves,  but  sometimes  to  pressure  of  tumors  or  to 
basilar  meningitis.  It  is  often,  but  not  necessarily,  associated  with  ophthal- 
moplegia interna.  Of  63  cases  analyzed  by  Siemerling  in  only  11  could 
syphilis  be  positively  determined.  The  levator  muscles  of  the  eyelids  and  the 
superior  recti  are  first  involved,  and  gradually  the  other  muscles,  so  that  the 
eyeballs  are  fixed  and  the  eyelids  droop.  There  ie  sometimes  slight  protrusion 
of  the  eyeballs.  The  disease  is  essentially  chronic  and  may  last  for  many  years. 
It  is  found  particularly  in  association  with  general  paralysis,  locomotor  ataxia, 
and  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  Mental  disorders  were  present  in  11  of 
the  62  cases.  With  it  may  he  associated  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  and  af- 
fections of  other  cerebral  nerves.  Occasionally,  as  noted  by  Bristowe,  it  may 
be  functional. 

Oputhaluopleoia  intebxa. — Jonathan  Hutchinson  applied  this  term  to 
a  progressive  paralysis  of  the  internal  ocular  muscles,  causing  loss  of  pupil- 
lary action  and  the  power  of  accommodation.  When  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal muscles  are  involved  the  affection  is  known  as  total  ophthalmoplegia! 
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and  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  two  conditions  are  associated.  In 
Eome  instances  the  internal  form  may  depend  upon  disease  of  thct  ciliary 
ganglion. 

XATiile,  as  a  rule,  ophthalmoplegia  is  a  chronic  process,  tl(ere  is  an  acute 
form  associated  with  hiemorrhagic  softening  of  the  nuclei  of  the  ocular  mus- 
cles. There  is  usually  marked  cerebral  disturbance.  It  was  to  this  form  that 
Wernicke  gave  the  name  poli encephalitis  superior. 

Treatment  of  Ocular  Palsies. — It  is  important  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  cause.  The  forms  associated  with  locomotor  ataxia  are  obstinate,  and 
resist  treatment.  Occasionally,  however,  a  palsy,  complete  or  partial,  may 
pass  away  spontaneously.  The  group  of  cases  associated  with  chronic  degen- 
erative changes,  as  in  progressive  paresis  and  bulbar  paralysis,  is  little  affected 
by  treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  in  syphilitic  cases,  mercury  and  iodide  of 
potassium  are  indicated  and  are  often  beneficial.  Arsenic  and  strychnia,  the 
latter  hypodermically,  may  be  employed.  In  any  case  in  which  the  onset  is 
acute,  with  pain,  hot  fomentations  and  counter-irritation  or  leeches  applied 
to  the  temple  give  relief.  The  direct  treatment  by  electricity  has  been  exten- 
sively employed,  but  probably  without  any  special  effect.  The  diplopia  may 
be  relieved  by  the  use  of  prisms,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  cover  the  affected  eye 
with  an  opaque  glass. 

FIFTH   NEEVB 

{Nervvs  trigemmus) 

£tiol(^7. — Paralysis  may  reanlt  from:  (a)  Disease  of  the  pons,  parties- 
larly  htemorrhage  or  patches  of  sclerosis.  (6)  Injury  or  disease  at  the  base  of 
the  brain.  Fracture  rarely  involves  the  nerve;  on  the  other  hand,  meningitis, 
acute  or  chronic,  and  caries  of  the  bone  are  not  uncommon  causes,  (c)  The 
branches  may  be  affected  as  they  pass  out — the  first  division  by  tumors  press- 
ing on  the  cavernous  sinus  or  by  aneurism ;  the  second  and  third  divisions  by 
growths  which  invade  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  (d)  Primary  neuritis, 
which  is  rare. 

Symptoms. — (a)  Sessory  Poktios. — Disease  of  the  fifth  nerve  may  cause* 
loss  of  sensation  in  the  parts  supplied,  including  the  half  of  the  face,  the  cor- 
responding side  of  the  head,  the  conjunctiva,  the  mucosa  of  the  lips,  tongue, 
hard  and  soft  palate,  and  of  the  nose  of  the  same  side.  The  antesthesia  may 
be  preceded  by  tingling  or  pain.  The  muscles  of  the  face  are  also  insensible 
and  the  movements  may  be  slower.  The  sense  of  smell  is  interfered  with, 
owing  to  dryness  of  the  mucous  membrane.  There  may  be  disturbance  of 
the  senae  of  taste.  The  salivary,  lachrymal,  and  buccal  secretions  may  be 
lessened,  and  the  teeth  may  become  loose.  Unless  properly  guarded  from 
injury  an  ulcerative  inflammation  of  the  eye  may  follow.  This  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  due  to  nutritional  changes  from  paralysis  of  so-called  trophic 
nerve  fibres.  This  idea  has  of  late  years  been  overthrovra  by  the  large  number 
of  cases  in  which  the  Gasserian  ganglion  has  been  removed  for  obstinate 
neuralgia  without  consequent  infiammation  of  the  eye.  Herpes  may  occur 
in  the  region  supplied  by  the  nerve,  usually  the  upper  branch,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  much  pain,  which  may  be  peculiarly  enduring,  lasting  for 
months  or  years  (Gowers).    In  herpes  zoster  with  the  neuritis  there  may  be 
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slight  enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands.     (See  under  Xeuralgia  for  Tic 
Douloureux.) 

(6)  MoTOB  Portion. — The  inability  to  use  the  muscles  of  mastication  on 
the  affected  side  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  paralj'sis  of  this  portion  of 
the  nerve.  It  is  recognized  hy  placing  the  gnger  on  the  masaeter  and  tem- 
poral muscles,  and,  when  the  patient  closes  the  jaw,  the  feebleness  of  their 
contraction  is  noted.  If  paralyzed,  the  external  pterygoid  can  not  move  the 
jaw  toward  the  unaffected  side ;  and  when  depressed,  the  jaw  deviate*  to  tlip 
paralyzed  side.  The  motor  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  almost  invariably  a 
result  of  involvement  of  the  nerve  after  it  has  left  the  nucleus.  Cases,  how- 
ever, have  been  associated  with  cortical  lesions.  The  cortical  motor  centre  for 
the  trigeminus,  or  for  movements  effecting  closure  of  the  jaw,  lies  below  that 
for  movements  of  the  face  at  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  central  convolu- 
tion. 

Spasm  of  the  Muscles  of  Mastication. — Trismus,  the  masticatory  spasm 
t  f  Romberg,  may  be  tonic  or  clonic,  and  is  either  an  associated  phenomenon 
in  general  convulsions  or,  more  rarely,  an  independent  affection.  In  the  tonie 
form  the  jaws  are  kept  close  together — lock-jaw — or  can  be  separated  only  for 
a  short  space.  The  muscles  of  mastication  can  be  seen  in  contraction  and 
felt  to  be  hard ;  the  spasm  is  often  painful.  This  tonic  contraction  is  an 
early  symptom  in  tetanus,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in  tetany,  A  form  of  this 
tonic  spasm  occurs  in  "hysteria.  Occasionally  trismus  follows  exposure  to  cold, 
and  is  said  to  he  due  to  reflex  irritation  from  the  teeth,  the  mouth,  or  carie? 
of  the  jaw.  It  may  also  be  a  symptom  of  organic  disease  due  to  irritation 
near  the  motor  nucleus  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

Clonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  fifth  occurs  in  the  form  of 
rapidly  repeated  contractions,  as  in  "chattering  teeth."  This  is  rare  apart 
from  general  conditions,  though  cases  are  on  record,  usually  in  women  late 
in  life,  in  whom  this  isolated  clonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  hat  hcvn 
found.  In  another  form  of  clonic  spasm  sometimes  seen  in  chorea  there  are 
forcible  single  contractions.  Gowers  mentions  aa  instance  of  its  occurrence  t>« 
an  isolated  affection. 
•  (c)  Gustatory.— Complete  or  partial  loss  of  the  sense  of  taste  C7€r  the 
anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  follow  paralysis 
of  the  fifth  nerve.  There  arc  two  views  concerning  the  course  of  the  fibres  that 
carry  gustatory  impulse  from  this  part  of  the  tongue.  According  to  some 
they  take  a  devious  path,  passing  with  the  chorda  tympani  to  the  geniculate 
ganglion,  thence  by  the  great  superficial  petrosal  nerve  to  Jfeekel's  ganglion, 
and  this  they  leave  to  reach  the  maxillary  nerve,  which  they  follow  through  the 
trigeminal  nerve  to  the  brain.  A  study  of  clinical  coses  of  disease  of  the  fifth 
nerve  has  led  to  this  view.  It  seems  more  prohabie.  however,  from  the  fact 
that  a  large  number  of  the  trigeminal  neurectomies  are  not  followed  by  loss  of 
taste,  that  the  fibres  pass  to  the  brain  directly  from  the  geniculate  ganglion 
by  the  nervus  intermedius  of  Wrisberg.  Possibly  there  mpy  be  more  than  one 
course  for  these  fibres. 

Tlie  diagnosis  of  disease  of  the  trifacial  nerve  is  rarely  difficult.  It  must 
he  remembered  that  the  preliminary  pain  and  h^'persesthesia  are  sometimes 
mistaken  for  ordinary  neuralgia.  The  loss  of  sensation  and  the  palsy  of  the 
muscles  of  mastication  are  readilv  determined. 
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Treatment. — When  the  pain  is  severe  morphia  may  be  required  and  local 
applications  are  useful.  If  there  is  a  BUBpicioa  of  ByphiUs,  appropriate  treat- 
ment should  be  given.    Faradization  is  sometimes  beneficial. 

FACIAL  NEEVE 

Faralysia  (Bell's  Palsy). — Etiology. — The  facial  or  seventh  may  be  para- 
lyzed by  (a)  lesions  of  the  cortex — supranuclear  palsy;  (6)  lesions  of  the 
nucleus  itself;  or  (c)  involvement  of  the  nerve  trunk  in  its  tortuous  course 
■within  the  pons  and  through  the  wall  of  the  skull. 

(a)  Supranuclear  paralysis,  due  to  lesion  of  the  cortex  or  of  the  facial 
fibres  in  the  corona  radiata  or  internal  capsule,  is,  as  a  rule,  associated  with 
hemiplegia.  It  may  be  caused  by  tumors,  abscess,  chronic  inflammation,  or 
softening  in  the  cortex  or  in  the  region  of  the  internal  capsule.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  the  peripheral  form  by  well  marked  characters — the  persistence 
of  the  normal  electrical  excitability  of  both  nerves  and  muscles  and  the  fre- 
quent absence  of  involvement  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  nerve,  so  that  the 
orbicularis  palpebr  irum,  frontalis,  and  corrugator  iiiusclea  are  spared.  In  rare 
instances  these  muscles  are  paralyzed.  In  this  form  the  voluntary  movements 
are  more  impaired  than  the  emotional.  Ifolated  paralysis — monoplegia 
facialis^due  to  involvement  of  the  cortex  or  of  the  fibres  in  their  path  to 
the  nucleus,  is  uncommon.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  supranuclear  facial 
paralysis  is  part  of  a  hemiplegia.  Paralysis  is  on  the  same  side  as  that  of  the 
arm  and  leg  because  the  facial  muscles  bear  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the 
cortex  as  the  spinal  muscles.  The  nuclei  of  origin  on  either  side  of  the  middle 
line  in  the  medulla  are  united  by  decussating  fibres  with  the  cortical  centre 
on  the  opposite  side  (see  Fig.  IS).  A  few  fibres  reach  the  nucleus  from  the 
cerebral  cortex  of  the  same  side,  and  this  uncrossed  path  may  innervate  the 
upper  facial  nsuscles. 

(6)  The  nuclear  paralysis  caused  by  lesions  of  the  nerve  centres  in  the 
medulla  is  not  common  alone;  but  is  seen  occasionally  in  tumors,  chronic  soft- 
ening, and  htemorrhage.  It  may  be  involved  in  anterior  polio-myelitis.  In 
diphtheria  this  centre  may  also  be  attacked.  The  symptoms  are  practically 
eimilar  to  those  of  an  affection  of  the  nerve  fibre  itself^-infranuclear  paralysis. 

(c)  Involvement  of  the  A'erre  Trunk. — Paralysis  may  result  from : 

(1)  Involvement  of  the  nerve  as  it  passes  through  the  pons — that  is,  be- 
tween its  nucleus  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  the  point  of  emer- 
gence in  the  postero-lateral  aspect  of  the  pons.  The  specially  interesting 
feature  in  connection  with  involvement  of  this  part  is  the  production  of  what 
is  called  alternating  or  crossed  paralysis,  the  face  being  involved  on  the  same 
side  ns  the  lesion,  and  the  arm  and  leg  on  the  opposite  side,  since  the  motor 
path  is  involved  above  the  point  of  decussation  in  the  medulla  (Fig.  18).  This 
occurs  only  when  the  lesion  is  in  the  lower  section  of  the  pons.  A  lesion  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  pons  involves  the  fibres  not  of  the  outgoing  nerve  on  the 
same  side,  but  of  the  fibres  from  the  hemispheres  before  they  have  crossed  to 
the  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side.  In  this  case  there  would  of  course  be,  as 
in  hemiplegia,  paralysis  of  the  face  and  limbs  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
lesion.  The  palsy,  too.  would  resemble  the  cerebral  form,  involving  only  the 
lower  fibres  of  the  facial  nene. 
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(2)  The  nerve  may  be  involved  at  its  point  of  emergence  by  tumors,  psr- 
ticularly  by  the  cerebello-pontine  growths,  by  gummata,  meningitis,  or  occa- 
sionaliy  it  may  be  injured  in  fracture  of  the  base. 

(3)  In  passing  through  the  Fallopian  canal  the  nerve  may  be  involved 
in  disease  of  the  ear,  particularly  by  caries  of  the  bone  in  otitis  media.  This 
is  a  common  cause  in  children.  I  have  seen  two  instances  follow  otitis  in 
Ijuerperal  fever. 

(4)  As  the  nerve  emerges  from  the  styloid  foramen  it  is  exposed  to  in- 
juries and  blows  which  not  infrequently  cause  paralysis.  The  fibres  may  be 
cut  in  the  removal  of  tumors  in  this  region,  or  the  paralysis  may  be  caused  by 
pressure  of  the  forceps  in  an  instrumental  delivery. 

(5)  Exposure  to  cold  is  the  most  common  cause  of  facial  paralysis  (Bell's 
palsy),  inducing  a  neuritis  of  the  nerve  within  the  Fallopian  canal.  Beik  be- 
lieves that  in  most  of  these  cases  there  is  an  acute  otitis  media  from  which 
the  nerve  is  involved. 

(6)  Syphilis  is  not  an  infrequent  cause,  and  the  paralysis  may  appear 
early  with  the  secondary  symptoms. 

(7)  It  may  occur  in  association  with  herpes. 

Facial  diplegia  is  a  rare  condition  occasionally  found  in  affections  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  lesions  in  the  pons,  simultaneous  involvement  of  the  nerves 
in  ear-disease,  and  in  diphtheritic  paralysis.  Disease  of  the  nuclei  or  sjm- 
metrical  involvement  of  the  cortex  might  also  produce  it.  It  may  occur  as 
a  congenital  affection.    H,  M.  Thomas  has  described  two  cases  in  one  family. 

Symptoms. — In  the  peripheral  facial  paralysis  all  the  branches  pf  the- 
nerve  are  involved.  The  face  on  the  affected  side  is  immobile  and  can  neither 
be  moved  at  will  nor  participate  in  any  emotional  movements.  The  skin  is 
smooth  and  the  wrinkles  are  effaced,  a  point  particularly  noticeable  on  the 
forehead  of  elderly  persons.  The  eye  can  not  be  closed,  the  lower  lid  droops, 
and  the  eye  waters.  On  (he  affected  side  the  angle  of  the  mouth  Is  lowered, 
and  in  drinking  the  lips  are  not  kept  in  close  apposition  to  the  glass,  so  that 
the  liquid  is  apt  to  run  out.  In  smiling  or  laughing  the  contrast  is  most 
striking,  as  the  affected  side  docs  not  move,  which  gives  a  curious  unequal 
appearance  to  the  two  sides  of  the  face.  The  eye  can  not  be  closed  nor  can 
the  forehead  be  wrinkled.  In  long  standing  cases,  when  the  reaction  of 
degeneration  is  present,  if  the  patient  tries  to  close  the  eyes  while  looking 
fixedly  at  an  object  the  lids  on  the  sound  side  close  firmly,  but  on  the  paralyzeil 
side  there  is  only  a  slight  inhibitory  droop  of  the  upper  lid,  and  the  eye  is 
turned  upward  and  outward  by  the  inferior  oblique.  On  asking  the  patient 
to  show  his  upper  teeth,  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  not  raised.  In  all  these 
movements  the  face  is  drawn  to  the  sound  side  by  tlie  action  of  the  muscles. 
Speaking  may  he  slightly  interfered  with,  owing  to  the  imperfection  in  the 
formation  of  the  labial  sounds.  Whistling  can  not  he  performed.  In  chew- 
ing the  food,  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  buccinator,  particles  collect  on  the 
affected  side.  The  paralysis  of  the  nasal  muscles  is  seen  on  asking  the  patient 
to  sniff.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lips  are  drawn  to  the  sound  side,  the 
tongue,  when  protruded,  looks  as  if  it  were  pushed  to  the  paralyzed  aide;  but 
on  taking  its  position  from  the  incisor  teeth,  it  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  roid- 
die  line.  The  reflex  movements  are  lost  in  this  peripheral  form.  It  is  uEuallv 
stated  that  the  palate  is  partially  paralyzed  on  the  same  side  and  that  the 
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uvula  deviates.  Both  Gowers  and  Hnghlings  Jackson  deny  the  existence  of 
this  involvement  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  Horsley  and  Beevor  have 
shown  that  these  parts  are  innervated  by  the  accessory  nerve  to  the  vagus. 

The  sensory  functions  of  the  facial  nerve,  to  which  much  attention  has 
been  paid  of  late  by  Cugliing,  Jlills  and  others,  are  ministered  to  by  the  genic- 
ulate ganglion,  the  intermediary  nerve  of  Wrisberg,  and  the  chorda  tjTnpani, 
which  last  has  chiefly  gustatory  functions.  It  seenis  likely  that  deep  sensi- 
bility with  sense  of  pressure,  position  and  passive  movement  rung  in  a  sep- 
arate afferent  system  in  the  motor  nerve  of  the  face.  Cutaneous  sensibility, 
both  epieritic,  by  which  we  localize  light  touch,  and  protopathic,  by  which  we 
recognize  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  is  not  ministered  to  by  the  facial  nerve 
proper.  There  are  observations  that  would  indicate,  however,  that  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  tongxie  and  possibly  a  little  strip  of  the  akin  of  the  auricle 
have  a  vestigial  supply  from  this  nerve. 

When  the  nerve  is  involved  within  the  canal  between  the  genu  and  the 
origin  of  the  chorda  tympani,  the  sense  of  taste  is  lost  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  tongue  on  the  affected  side.  When  the  nerve  is  damaged  outside  the  skull 
the  sense  of  taste  is  unaffected.  Hearing  is  often  impaired  in  facial  paralysis, 
most  commonly  by  preceding  ear  disease.  The  paralysis  of  the  stapedius 
muscle  may  lead  to  increased  sensitiveness  to  musical  notes.  Herpes  is 
sometimes  associated  with  facial  paralysis.  Pain  is  not  common,  but 
there  may  be  neuralgia  about  the  ear.  The  face  on  the  affected  side  may  be 
swollen. 

The  electrical  reactions,  which  are  those  of  a  peripheral  palsy,  have  con- 
siderable importance  from  a  prognostic  standpoint.  Erb's  rules  are  as  fol- 
lows :  If  there  is  no  change,  either  faradic  or  galvanic,  the  pTognosia  is  good 
and  recovery  takes  place  in  from  fourteen  to  twenty  days.  If  the  faradic 
and  galvanic  excitability  of  the  nerve  is  only  lessened  and  that  of  the  muscle 
increased  to  the  galvanic  current  and  the  contraction  formula  altered  {the 
contraction  sluggish  AC<KC),  the  outlook  is  relatively  good  and  recovery 
will  probably  take  place  in  from  four  to  six  weeks;  occasionally  in  from  eight 
to  ten.  When  the  reaction  of  degeneration  is  present — that  is,  if  the  faradic 
and  galvanic  excitability  of  the  nerves  and  the  faradic  excitability  of  the  mus- 
cles are  lost  and  the  galvanic  excitability  of  the  muscle  is  quantitatively  in- 
creased and  qualitatively  changed,  and  if  the  mechanical  excitability  is  altered 
— the  prognosis  is  relatively  unfavorable  and  the  recovery  may  not  occur  for 
two,  six,  eight,  or  even  fifteen  months. 

CocRSE.^ — The  course  of  facial  paralysis  is  usually  favorable.  The  onset 
in  the  form  following  cold  is  very  rapid,  developing  perhaps  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  rarely  is  the  paralysis  permanent.  \ow  and  again  the  par- 
alysis never  disappears ;  after  four  years  I  have  seen  only  slight  recovery.  Re- 
curring attacks  have  been  described;  Sinkler  mentions  five.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  paralysis  from  injury,  as  by  a  blow  on  the  mastoid  process,  the 
condition  may  remain.  When  permanent,  the  muscles  are  entirely  toneless. 
In  some  instances  contracture  develops  as  the  voluntary  power  returns,  and 
the  natural  folds  and  the  wrinkles  on  the  affected  side  may  be  deepened,  so 
that  on  looking  at  the  face  one  at  first  may  have  the  impression  that  the  af- 
fected side  is  the  sound  one.  This  is  corrected  at  once  on  asking  the  patient 
to  smile,  when  it  is  seen  which  side  of  the  face  has  the  most  active  movement 
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Aretaeus  noted  the  difRculty  sometimes  experienced  in  determining  which  eide 
wae  affected  until  the  patient  spoke  or  laughed. 

DiAONOSis. — The  diagnosis  of  facial  paralysis  is  usually  easy.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  peripheral  and  central  form  is  baeed  on  facts  already  men* 
tioned. 

Treatment. — In  the  caaee  which  result  from  cold  and  are  probahly  due 
to  neuritis  within  the  bony  canal,  hot  applications  first  should  be  made ;  sub- 
sequently the  therm o-cautery  may  be  used  lightly  at  intervals  of  a  day  or  two 
over  the  mastoid  process,  or  small  blisters  applied.  If  the  ear  is  diseased, 
free  discharge  for  the  secretion  should  be  obtained.  The  galvanic  current  may 
be  employed  to  keep  up  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles.  The  positive  pole  should 
be  placed  behind  the  ear,  the  negative  one  along  the  zygomatic  and  other  mus- 
cles. The  application  can  be  made  daily  for  a  quarter  of  sn  hour  and  the 
patient  can  readily  be  tanght  to  make  it  himself  before  a  looking  glass. 
Massage  in  the  course  of  the  nerve  and  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  is  also 
useful.  A  course  of  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  given  even  when  there  is  no 
indication  of  syphilis. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  nene  has  been  destroyed  by  an  injury,  during 
an  operation  or  from  disease,  and  when  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  return- 
ing function  after  keeping  up  the  electric  treatment  for  a  few  months,  a  nene 
anastomosis  should  be  performed.  For  this  purpose  either  the  spinal  acces- 
sory or  the  hypoglossal  nerve  may  be  used.  Though  the  normal  conditions 
may  never  be  completely  regained  after  such  an  operation,  the  motor  power 
■will  be  largely  restort'd  to  the  paralyzed  muscles  and  the  obtrusive  deformity 
greatly  lessened.  This  procedure,  based  on  the  results  of  physiological  experi- 
mentation, makes  one  of  the  most  striking  of  modem  operations. 

Spasm. — The  spasm  may  be  limited  to  a  few  or  involve  all  the  muscles 
innervated  by  the  facial  nene,  and  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral. 

It  is  known  also  by  the  name  of  mimic  spasm  or  of  convulsive  tic.  Sev- 
eral different  affections  are  usually  considered  under  the  name  of  facial  or 
mimic  spasm,  but  we  shall  here  speak  only  of  the  simple  spasm  of  the  facial 
muscles,  either  primary  or  following  paralysis,  and  shall  not  include  the  cases 
of  habit  spasm  in  children,  or  the  tic  vormilsif  of  the  French, 

Gowers  recognizes  two  classes — one  in  which  there  Is  an  organic  lesion, 
and  an  idiopathic  form.  It  is  thouglit  to  be  due  also  to  reflex  causes,  such 
as  the  irritation  from  carious  teeth  or  the  presence  of  intestinal  worms.  The 
disease  usually  occurs  in  adults,  whereas  the  habit  spasm  and  the  iic  convulsif 
of  the  French,  often  confounded  with  it,  are  most  common  in  children.  True 
mimic  spasm  occasionally  comes  on  in  childhood  and  persists.  In  the  case  of 
a  school-mate  the  affection  was  marked  as  early  as  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  year 
and  still  continues.  When  the  result  of  organic  disease,  there  has  usually  been 
a  lesion  of  the  centre  in  the  cortex,  as  in  the  case  reported  by  Berkley,  or 
pressure  on  the  nerve  at  the  base  of  the  brain  by  aneurism  or  tumor. 

Symptoms. — The  spnsni  may  involve  only  the  innscles  around  the  eye — 
blepharospasm — in  which  case  there  is  constant,  rapid,  quick  action  of  thi' 
orbicularis  palpebrarum,  which,  in  association  with  photophobia,  may  be  tonic 
in  cliaraeter.  More  commonly  the  spasm  affects  the  lateral  facial  muscles  witli 
those  of  the  eye,  and  there  is  constant  twitching  of  t!,:  side  of  the  face  with 
partial  closure  of  the  eye.    The  frontalis  is  rarely  involved.     In  aggravated 
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cases  the  dcpresaora  of  tho  angle  of  tlic  mouth,  the  levator  inenti.  and  the 
platyama  uiyoides  are  affected.  This  spaftn  ie  coDfined  to  one  side  of  the  face 
in  a  majority  of  eases,  though  it  may  extend  and  become  bilateral.  It  ia 
increased  by  eoiotional  causes  and  by  voluntary  movements  of  the  face.  As 
a  rule,  it  is  painless,  but  there  may  be  tender  points  over  the  course  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  particularly  the  supraorbital  branch.  Tonic  spasm  of  the  facial  mus- 
cle may  follow  paralvBis,  and  is  said  to  result  occasionally  from  cold. 

The  outlook  in  facial  spasm  is  always  dubious.  A  majority  of  the  cases 
persist  for  years  and  arc  incurable. 

Treatment. — Sources  of  irritation  should  be  looked  for  and  removed. 
When  a  painful  spot  is  present  over  the  fifth  nerve,  blistering  or  the  appli- 
cation of  the  thermo-cauteiy  may  relieve  it.  Hypodermic  injections  of  str}Th- 
nia  may  be  tried,  but  are  of  doubtful  benefit.  Weir  Mitchell  recommends  the 
freezing  of  the  cheek  for  a  few  minutes  daily  or  every  second  day  with  the 
spray,  and  this,  in  some  instances,  is  beneficial.  Often  tlie  relief  is  transient; 
the  eases  return,  and  at  every  clinic  may  be  seen  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  such 
patients  who  have  run  the  gamut  of  all  measures  without  material  improve- 
ment. Severe  cases  may  require  surgical  interference.  The  nerve  may  be 
divided  near  the  stylomastoid  foramen  and  an  anastomosis  made  between  it 
and  the  spinal  accessory. 

AUDITORY  NERVE 

The  eighth,  known  also  as  poriio  mollis  of  the  seventh  pair,  passes  from 
the  ear  through  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  and  in  reality  consists  of  two 
separate  nerves — the  cochlear  and  vestibular  roots.  These  two  roots  have  en- 
tirely different  functions,  and  may  therefore  be  best  considered  separately. 
The  cochlear  nerve  is  the  one  connected  with  the  organ  of  Corti,  and  is  con- 
cerned in  hearing.  The  veatihular  nerve  is  connected  with  the  veslibule  and 
semicircular  canals,  and  has  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium. 

The  Cochlear  Nerve 

The  cortical  centre  for  hearing  is  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  Primary 
disease  of  the  auditory  nerve  in  its  centre  or  intracraniat  course  is  uncommon. 
More  frequently  the  terminal  branches  are  affected  within  the  labyrinth. 

Affection  of  the  Cortioal  Centre. — The  superior  temporal  gyrus  represents 
the  centre  for  hearing.  In  man  destruction  of  this  gyrus  on  the  left  side 
results  in  word-deafness,  which  nay  be  defined  as  an  inability  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  words,  though  they  may  still  be  heard  as  sounds.  The  central 
auditory  path  extending  to  the  cortical  centre  from  the  terminal  nuclei  of  the 
cochlear  nerve  may  be  involved  and  produce  deafness.  This  may  result  from 
involvement  of  the  lateral  lemniscus,  from  the  presence  of  a  tumor  in  the 
corpora  quadrigemina,  especially  if  it  involve  the  posterior  quadrigeminal 
bodies,  from  a  lesion  of  the  internal  geniculate  body,  or  it  may  be  associated 
with  a  lesion  of  the  internal  capsule, 

Leuons  of  the  neire  at  the  base  of  the  brain  may  result  from  the  pressure 
of  tumors,  meningitis  (particularly  the  cerebro-apinal  form),  hemorrhage,  or 
traumatism.  A  primary  degeneration  of  the  nerve  may  occur  in  locomotor 
ataxia.    Primarj'  disease  of  the  terminal  nuclei  of  the  cochlear  nerve  (nucleus 
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nervi  cochlearis  dorsalis  and  nucleus  nervi  cochlearis  ventraliB)  is  rare.  By 
far  the  most  interesting  form  results  from  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meDingitie, 
in  which  the  nerve  is  frequently  involved,  causing  j>ernianeDt  deafness.  In 
young  children  the  condition  results  in  deaf- mutism. 

Internal  Ear. — In  a  majority  of  the  cases  associated  with  auditory  nerve 
symptoms  the  lesion  is  in  the  internal  ear,  either  primary  or  the  result  of  ex- 
tension of  disease  of  the  middle  ear.  Two  groups  of  symptoms  may  be  pro- 
duced— hypeneathesia  and  irritation,  and  diminished  function  or  nervons  deaf- 
ness. 

(a)  Htfeilssthbsta  and  Ihiiitation. — This  may  he  due  to  altered  iunc- 
tion  of  the  centre  as  well  as  of  the  nerve  ending.  True  hypersesthesia — hyper- 
aeusia — is  a  condition  in  which  sounds,  sometimes  even  those  inaudible  to 
other  persons,  are  heard  with  great  intensity.  It  occurs  in  hysteria  and  oc- 
casionally in  cerebral  disease.  As  already  mentioned,  in  paralysis  of  the 
stapedius  low  notes  may  be  heard  with  intensity.  In  dyssesthesia,  or  dysaeusis, 
ordinary  sounds  cause  an  unpleasant;  sensation,  as  commonly  happens  in  con- 
nection with  headache,  when  ordinary  noises  are  badly  borne. 

Tinnitus  aurium  is  a  term  employed  to  designate  certain  subjective  sensa- 
tions of  ringing,  roaring,  tickling,  and  whirring  noises  in  the  ear.  It  is  a 
very  common  and  often  a  distressing  symptom.  It  is  associated  with  many 
forms  of  ear  disease  and  may  result  from  pressure  of  wax  on  the  drum.  It  is 
rare  in  organic  disease  of  the  central  connections  of  the  nerve.  Sudden  in- 
tense stimulation  of  the  nerve  may  cause  it.  A  form  not  uncommonly  met 
with  in  medical  practice  is  that  in  which  the  patient  hears  a  continual  brttU 
in  the  ear,  and  the  noise  has  a  systolic  intensiiication,  usually  on  one  side.  I 
have  twice  been  consulted  by  physicians  for  this  condition  under  the  belief 
that  they  had  an  internal  aneurism.  A  systolic  murmur  may  be  heard  occa- 
sionally on  auscultation.  It  occurs  in  conditions  of  antemia  and  neurasthenia. 
Subjective  noises  in  the  ear  may  precede  an  epileptic  seizure  and  are  sometimes 
present  in  migraine.  In  whatever  form  tinnitus  exists,  though  slight  and 
often  regarded  as  trivial,  it  occasions  great  annoyance  and  often  mental  dis- 
tress, and  has  even  driven  patients  to  suicide. 

The  diagnosis  is  readily  made;  but  it  is  often  extremely  difGeuH  to  deter- 
mine upon  what  condition  the  tinnitus  depends.  The  relief  of  constitutional 
states,  such  as  aniemia,  neurasthenia,  or  gout,  may  result  in  cure.  A  careful 
local  examination  of  the  enr  sJiould  always  he  made.  One  of  the  most  worry- 
ing forms  is  the  constant  clicking,  sometimes  audible  many  feet  away  fn>m 
the  patient,  and  due  probably  to  clonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  conneettMl  with 
the  Eustachian  tube  or  of  the  levator  palati.  The  condition  may  persist  for 
years  unchanged,  and  then  disappear  suddenly.  The  ])ulsating  forms  of  tinni- 
tus, in  which  the  sound  is  like  tliat  of  a  systolic  bniit,  are  almost  invariably 
subjective,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  hear  anything  with  the  stethoscope.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  in  children  there  is  a  systolic  brain  murmur,  best 
heard  over  the  ear,  and  in  some  instances  appreciable  in  the  adult. 

(6)  Diminished  Fr.vcTiox  on  Seevous  Deafness. — In  testing  for  nerv- 
ous deafness,  if  the  tuning  fork  can  not  be  heard  when  placc<l  near  the  meatus, 
but  the  vibrations  are  audible  by  placing  the  foot  of  the  tuning  fork  against 
the  tem]»oral  bone,  the  conclusion  may  lie  drawn  that  the  deafness  is  not  due 
to  involvement  of  the  nerve.    The  vibrations  are  conveyed  through  the  tem- 
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poral  bone  to  the  cochlea  and  vestibule.  The  watch  may  be  need  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  if  the  meatus  is  closed  and  the  watch  is  heard  better  in  contact 
with  the  mastoid  process  than  when  opposite  the  open  meatus,  the  deafness 
is  probably  not  nervous.  Disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  auditory  nerve 
is  not  a  very  frequent  symptom  in  brain  disease,  but  in  all  cases  the  function 
of  the  nerve  should  be  carefully  tested. 

The  Vestibular  Nerve 

The  most  frequent  symptoms  met  with  in  association  with  disease  of  the 
vestibular  nerve  and  its  central  connections  arc  vertigo,  nystagmus,  and  loss 
of  coordination  of  the  muscles  of  the  head,  neck,  and  eyes. 

Anditory  Yertigo — Miniire's  Disease. — In  1861  Meniere,  a  French  phy- 
sician, described  an  affection  characterized  by  noises  in  the  ear,  vertigo  {which 
might  be  associated  with  loss  of  consciousness),  vomiting,  and,  in  many  cases, 
progressive  loss  of  hearing.  Barany,  of  Vienna,  has  thrown  much  light  on 
this  subject.  He  groups  the  conditions  in  which  the  labyrinth  may  be  af- 
fected under  the  following  heads:  (a)  Acute  infectious  diseases,  influenza, 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  mumps,  etc.  (6)  Chronic  infectious  diseases,  syph- 
ilis particularly,  (c)  Constitutional  conditions  and  auto-intoxications.  Hem- 
orrhage into  the  labyrinth  {in  leuksemia,  purpura  hffimorrhagica,  pernicious 
anaemia) ;  chlorosis,  thyroid  intoxications,  arterio-sclerosis,  etc,  (d)  Tumors 
and  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system;  tumors  of  the  acoustic  nerve, 
cerebellum,  pons,  and  fourth  ventricle,  meningitis,  cerebellar  abscess,  multiple 
sclerosis,  tabes,  etc.  (e)  Traumatic  injuries,  fracture  of  the  base,  etc.  {/) 
Hereditary  degenerative  diseases  and  malformations  of  the  internal  ear.  (g) 
Intoxications,  alcohol,  nicotine,  quinine,  salicylic  acid  group,  arsenic  {sal- 
varsan?). 

Symptoms. — Tbe*attack  usually  sets  in  suddenly  with  a  buzzing  noise  in 
the  ears  and  the  patient  feels  as  if  he  was  reeling  or  staggering.  He  may  feel 
himself  to  be  reeling,  or  the  objects  about  him  may  seem  to  be  turning,  or  the 
phenomena  may  be  combined.  The  attack  is  often  so  abrupt  that  the  patient 
falls,  though,  as  a  rule,  he  has  time  to  steady  himself  by  grasping  some  neigh- 
boring object.  Consciousness  is  generally  maintained,  but  may  be  momenta- 
rily lost.  Ocular  symptoms  are  usually  present.  Jerking  of  the  eyeballs,  or 
nystagmus,  occurs.  The  patient  becomes  pale  and  nauseated,  a  clammy  sweat 
breaks  out  on  the  face,  and  vomiting  may  follow.  The  duration  of  the  attack 
varies  greatly.  At  times  it  may  be  very  short,  but  it  usually  causes  the 
patient  to  he  quietly  for  some  time,  as  any  movement  of  the  head  brings  on 
another  attack. 

Labyrinthine  vertigo  is  usually  paroxysmal,  coming  on  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, sometimes  of  weeks  or  months;  or  several  attacks  may  occur  in  a  day. 

The  disturbances  of  equilibrium,  including  the  vertigo,  are  dependent  upon 
a  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  vestibular  nerve  or  of  the  organs  with 
which  this  nerve  is  connected,  cither  in  its  peripheral  distribution  or  by  means 
of  its  central  connection.  The  auditory  symptoms  often  accompanying  it  are 
doubtless  always  due  to  involvement  of  the  cochlear  nerve  or  its  neripheral 
or  central  connections. 

Diagnosis. — The  combination  of  tinnitus  with  giddiness,  with  or  without 
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gastric  dieturbance,  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  diagDosis.  There  are  other 
fomiE  of  vertigo  from  which  it  must  be  distinguished.  The  form  known  as 
gastric  vertigo,  which  is  associated  with  dyspepsia  and  occurs  most  commonly 
in  persons  of  middle  age,  is,  as  a  rule,  readily  distinguished  by  the  absence 
of  tinnitus  or  evidences  of  disturbance  in  the  function  of  the  auditory  nerve. 
This  variety  of  vertigo  is  much  less  common  than  Trousseau's  description 
would  lead  ns  fo  believe.  It  is  important  to  note  the  close  connection  of 
vertigo  with  ocular  defects. 

The  cardio-vascuiar  vertigo,  one  of  the  most  common  forms,  occurs  in 
cases  of  valvular  disease,  particnlarly  aortic  insufficiency,  and  as  frequently 
in  arterio-sclerosis. 

.\ural  vertigo  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  attacks  of  petit  mal, 
or,  indeed,  of  definite  epilepsy.  It  is  rare  in  petit  mal  to  have  noises  in  the 
ear  or  actual  giddiness,  but  in  the  aura  preceding  an  epileptic  attack  the 
patient  may  feel  giddy.  Giddiness  and  transient  loss  of  consciousness  may 
be  associated  with  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  more  particularly  with  turaor. 
Vomiting  also  may  be  present.  A  careful  investigation  will  usually  lead  to  a 
correct  diagnosis.  Barany's  special  tests  for  the  functional  activity  of  the  ves- 
tibular nerve  are  of  great  use  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  observer,  particularly 
his  caloric  test  (irrigation  of  the  external  meatus  with  cold  or  warm  water, 
and  observing  its  effect  on  the  production  of  nystagmus). 

Proqnosis. — The  outlook  in  M^ni^re's  disease  is  uncertain.  While  niaoy 
cases  recover  completely,  in  others  deafness  results  and  the  attacks  recur  at 
shorter  intervals.  In  aggravated  eases  the  patient  constantly  suffers  from 
vertigo,  and  may  even  be  confined  to  his  bed. 

Teeathent. — Bromide  of  potassium,  in  30  grain  (1.3  gm.)  doses  three 
times  a  day,  is  sometimes  beneficial.  If  there  is  a  history  of  syphilis  the 
iodides  should  be  administered.  The  salicylates  are  recommended,  and  Charcot 
advises  quinine  to  cinchonism.  In  cases  in  which  th^  is  increase  in  tbe 
arterial  tension  nitroglycerin  may  be  given,  at  first  in  very  small  doses,  but 
increasing  gradually.  It  is  not  specially  valuable  in  M^Sre'a  disease,  but  in 
the  cases  of  giddiness  in  middle  aged  men  and  women  associated  with  arterio- 
sclerosis it  sometimes  acta  very  satisfactorily.  Correction  of  errors  of  refrac- 
tion is  sometimes  followed  by  prompt  relief  of  the  vertigo. 

Endemic  Paralytic  Tertig:o.— In  parts  of  Switzerland  and  France  there  is 
a  remarkable  form  of  vertigo  described  by  Gerlier,  which  is  characterized  by 
attacks  of  paretic  weakness  of  the  extremities,  falling  of  the  eyelids,  remark- 
able, depression,  but  with  retention  of  consciousness.  It  occurs  also  in  northern 
Japan,  where  Miura  says  it  develops  paroxyamally  among  the  farm  laborers 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.    It  is  known  there  as  kubisagari. 

GL08S0-PH4HTNGEAL    NERVE 

(Nenms  glossopharyngeua) 

The  ninth  nerve  contains  both  motor  and  sensorj-  fibres  and  is  also  a  nerve 
of  the  special  sense  of  taste  to  the  tongue.  It  supplies,  by  its  motor  branches. 
the  stylo-pharv'ngeus  and  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx.  The  sensory 
fibres  are  distributed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx. 
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Symptoms. — Of  nuclear  disturbance  we  know  very  little.  The  pharyngeal 
pymptoras  of  bulbar  paralysiB  are  probably  associated  with  involvemt-nt  of  the 
nuclei  of  this  nerve.  Lesion  of  the  nerve  trunk  itself  is  rare,  but  it  may  be 
oiinipre^ged  i)y  tumors  or  involved  in  meningitis.  Disturbance  of  the  sense  of 
taste  may  re^sult  from  loss  of  function  of  thia  nerve,  in  which  case  it  is  chiefly 
in  the  posterior  |iart  of  the  tongue  and  soft  palate. 

The  general  disturbances  of  the  sense  of  taste  may  here  be  briefly  referred 
to.  Loss  of  the  sense  of  taste — ageusia — may  be  caused  by  disturbance  of  the 
peripheral  end  organs,  as  in  affections  of  the  mucosa  of  the  tongue.  This  is 
very  common  in  the  dry  tongue  of  fever  or  the  furred  tongue  of  dyspepsia, 
under  which  circu instances,  as  the  saying  is,  everjihing  tastes  alike.  Strong 
irritants,  too,  such  as  jx-piwr,  tobacco,  or  vinegar,  may  dull  or  diminish  the 
sense  of  taste.  Complete  loss  may  lie  due  to  involvement  of  the  nerves  either 
in  their  course  or  in  the  centres.  Perversion  of  the  sense  of  tast* — parageusts 
— is  rarely  found,  except  as  an  hysterical  manifestation  and  in  the  insane. 
Increased  sensitiveness  is  still  more  rare.  There  are  occasional  subjective 
sensations  of  taste,  occurring  as  an  aura  in  epilepsy  or  as  part  of  the  hallu- 
cinations in  the  insane. 

To  test  the  sense  of  taste  the  patient's  eyes  should  be  closed  and  small 
<|uantities  of  various  substances  applied  to  the  protruded  tongue.  The  sensa- 
tion should  be  perceived  before  the  tongTie  is  withdrawn.  The  following  are 
(he  most  suitable  tests :  For  bitterness,  quinine ;  for  sweetnese,  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  sugar  Of  saccharin;  for  acidity,  vinegar;  and  for  the  saline  test,  com- 
mon salt.  One  of  the  most  important  tests  is  the  feeble  galvanic  current, 
which  gives  the  well-known  metallic  taste. 

PNEUMOGASTRIC    NERVE 

(Nerims  vagvs) 

The  tenth  nerve  has  an  important  and  extensive  distribution,  sapplying 
the  pharynx,  larynx,  lungs,  heart,  cesophagus,  and  stomach.  The  nerve  may 
be  involved  at  its  nucleus  along  with  the  spinal  accessory  and  the  hypoglossal, 
forming  what  is  known  as  bulbar  paralysis.  It  may  be  compressed  by  tumors 
or  aneurism,  or  in  the  exudation  of  meningitis,  simple  or  syphilitic.  In  its 
course  in  the  neck  the  trunk  may  be  involved  by  tumors  or  in  wounds.  It  has 
been  tied  in  ligature  of  the  carotid,  and  has  been  cut  in  the  removal  of  deep- 
seated  tumorp.    The  trunk  may  be  attacked  l)y  neuritis. 

The  affections  of  the  vagus  are  best  considered  in  connection  with  the 
distribution  of  the  separate  nerves. 

Pharyngeal  Branches. — In  combination  with  the  glosso- pharyngeal  the 
branches  from  the  vagus  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  from  which  the  muscles 
and  mucosa  of  the  pharynx  are  supplied.  In  paralysis  due  to  involvement  of 
this  either  in  the  nuclei,  as  in  bulbar  paralysis,  or  in  the  course  of  the  nerve, 
as  in  diphtheritic  neuritis,  there  is  difficulty  in  swallowing  and  the  food  is  not 
passed  on  into  the  cesophague.  If  the  nerve  on  one  side  only  is  involved  the 
deglutition  is  not  much  impaired.  In  these  cases  the  particles  of  food  fre- 
quently pass  into  the  larynx,  and,  when  the  soft  pnlute  is  involved,  into  the 
posterior  nares. 
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Spasm  of  the  pharynx  ie  always  a  functional  disorder,  uBually  occurrinj: 
in  hysterical  and  nervous  people.  Gowers  mentions  a  caBe  of  a  gentleman 
who  could  not  eat  unless  alone,  on  account  of  the  inability  to  swallow  in  the 
presence  of  others  from  gpaam  of  the  pharynx.  This  spasm  is  a  well  marketl 
feature  in  hydrophobia,  and  it  occurs  also  in  pseudo-hydrophobia. 

Laryn^al  Branohea. — The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  supplies  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx  above  the  cords  and  the  crico-thyroid  muscle.  The 
inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal  curves  around  the  arch  of  the  aorta  on 
the  left  side  and  the  subclavian  artery  on  the  right  passes  along  the  trachea 
and  supplies  the  mucosa  below  the  cords  and  all  the  muscles  of  the  larynx 
except  the  crico-thyroid  and  the  epiglottidean.  Experiments  haTC  shown  that 
these  XQotor  nerves  of  the  pneumogastric  are  all  derived  from  the  spinal 
accessory.  The  remarkable  course  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  renders 
them  liable  to  pressure  by  tumors  within  the  thorax,  particularly  by  aneurism. 
The  following  are  the  most  important  forms  of  paralysis : 

(a)  Bilateral  Paralysis  of  the  Abductors. — In  this  condition  the 
posterior  crico-arytenoids  are  involved  and  the  glottis  is  not  opened  during 
inspiration.  The  cords  may  be  close  together  in  the  position  of  jrhonatinn. 
and  during  inspiration  may  be  brought  even  nearer  together  by  the  preBsurL- 
of  air,  so  that  there  is  only  a  narrow  chink  through  which  the  air  whistle:^ 
with  a  noisy  stridor.  This  dangerous  form  of  laryngeal  paralysis  occurs  occa- 
sionally as  a  result  of  cold,  or  may  follow  a  laryngeal  catarrh.  The  posterior 
muscles  have  been  found  degenerated  when  the  others  were  healthy.  The  con- 
dition may  he  produced  by  pressure  upon  both  vagi,  or  upon  both  recurrent 
nerves.  As  a  central  affection  it  occurs  in  tabes  and  bulbar  paralysis,  but  may 
l>e  seen  also  in  hysteria.  The  characteristic  symptoms  are  inspiratory  stridor 
with  unimpaired  phonatton.  Possibly,  as  Gowers  suggests,  many  cases  of 
so-called  hysterical  spasm  of  the  glottis  are  in  reality  abductor  ptiratysia. 

(6)  Unilateral  Abductor  Paralysis. — This  frequently  results  from  thf 
pressure  of  tumors  or  involvement  of  one  recurrent  nerve.  Aneurism  is  by 
far  the  most  common  cause,  though  on  the  right  aide  the  nerve  may  be  in- 
volved in  thickening  of  the  pleura.  The  symptoms  are  hoarseness  or  roughness 
of  the  voice,  such  as  is  so  common  in  aneurism.  Dyspnoea  is  not  often  prt-sont. 
The  cord  on  the  affected  side  does  not  move  in  inspiration.  Subsequently  the 
adductors  mav  also  become  involved,  in  which  case  the  phonation  is  still  more 
impaired. 

(c)  Adductor  Pabalysib. — This  results  from  involvement  of  the  lateral 
erieo-arytenoid  and  the  arytenoid  muscle  itself.  It  is  common  in  hysteria, 
particularly  of  women,  and  causes  the  hysterical  aphonia,  which  may  come  mi 
suddenly.  It  may  result  from  catarrh  of  the  larynx  or  from  overuse  of  tlu- 
voice.  In  laryngoscopic  examination  it  is  seen,  on  attempting  phonation,  tli.il 
there  is  no  power  to  bring  the  cords  together. 

((/)  Si'ASM  OF  TiiK  Miisci.Ks  OF  THE  Lartnx. — In  this  the  adductor  mus- 
cles are  involved.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  affection  in  children,  and  has  al- 
ready been  referred  to  as  laryngismus  stridulus.  Paroxysmal  attacks  of 
laryngeal  spasm  are  rare  in  the  adult,  but  cases  are  described  in  which  the 
patient,  usually  a  young  girl,  wakes  at  night  in  an  attack  of  intense  dyspnira. 
which  may  persist  iong  enough  to  produce  cyanosis.  Liveing  states  that  Ihey 
may  replace  attacks  of  migraine.    They  occur  in  a  characteristic  form  in  loco- 
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motor  ataxia,  forming  the  so^alled  laryngeal  crises.  There  is  a  t'oriditioii 
known  as  spastic  aphonia,  in  which,  vhen  the  patient  attempts  to  speak,  pho- 
nation  is  completely  prevented  by  a  spaem. 

Disturbance  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  larynx  is  rare. 

(e)  Anesthesia  may  occur  in  bulbar  paralysis  and  in  diphtherkic  neurilis 
— a  seriouB  condition,  as  portions  of  food  may  enter  the  windpipe.  It  is  \m-\i- 
ally  associated  with  dysphagia  and  is  sometimes  present  in  hysteria,  llyper- 
lesthesia  of  the  larynx  is  rare. 

Cardiac  Branohei. — The  cardiac  plexus  is  formed  by  the  union  of  branches 
of  the  vagi  and  of  the  sympathetic  nerves.  The  vagus  fibres  subserve  motor, 
sensory,  and  probably  trophic  functions. 

MoTOit. — The  fibres  which  inhibit,  control,  and  regulate  the  cardiac  action 
pass  in  the  vagi.  Irritation  may  produce  slowing  of  the  action.  Czermalc 
could  slow  or  even  arrest  the  heart's  action  for  a  few  beats  by  pressing  a  small 
tumor  in  his  neck  against  one  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
same  can  be  produced  by  forcible  bilateral  pressure  on  the  carotid  canal. 
There  are  instances  in  which  persons  appear  to  have  had  voluntary  control 
over  the  action  of  the  heart,  Cheyne  mentions  the  case  of  Colonel  Townshcnd, 
■"who  could  die  or  expire  when  he  pleased,  and  yet  by  an  effort  or  somehow 
come  to  life  again,  which  it  seems  he  had  sometimes  tried  before  he  had  sent 
for  us."  Retardation  of  the  heart's  action  has  also  followed  accidental  liga- 
ture of  one  vagus.  Irritation  of  the  nuclei  may  also  be  accompanied  with  a 
neurosis  of  this  nerve.  On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  complete  paralysis 
of  the  vagi,  the  inhibitory  action  may  be  abolished  and  the  aceeleratory  influ- 
ences have  full  sway.  The  heart's  action  is  then  greatly  increased.  This  is 
seen  in  some  instances  of  diphtheritic  neuritis  and  in  involvement  of  the  nerve 
by  tumors,  or  its  accidental  removal  or  ligature.  Complete  loss  of  function 
of  one  vagus,  however,  may  not  be  followed  by  any  symptoms. 

Sensort  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  cardiac  branches  are  very  varied. 
Normally,  the  heart's  action  jiroeeeds  regularly  without  the  participation  of 
consciousness,  hut  the  unpleasant  feelings  and  sensations  of  palpitation  and 
pain  are  conveyed  to  the  brain  through  this  nerve.  How  far  the  fibres  of  the 
pneumogastric  arc  involved  in  angina  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  various 
disturbances  of  sensation  are  descrilwd  under  the  cardiac  neuroses. 

Pulmonary  Branohes. — Wc  know  very  little  of  the  pulmonary  branches 
of  the  vagi.  The  motor  fibres  are  stated  to  control  the  action  of  the  brondiiat 
muscles,  and  it  has  long  been  held  that  asthma  may  be  a  neurosis  of  these 
fibres.  The  various  alterations  in  the  respiratory  rhythm  are  probably  due 
more  to  changes  in  the  centre  than  in  the  nerves  themselves. 

Qaitric  and  (Eiopha^al  Branohes. — The  muscular  movements  of  these 
parts  are  presided  over  by  the  vagi  and  vomiting  is  induced  through  them, 
usually  reflexly,  but  also  by  direct  irritation,  as  in  meningitis.  Spasm  of  the 
u'sophagus  generally  occurs  with  other  nervous  phenomena.  Gastralgia  may 
sometimes  be  due  to  cramp  of  the  stomach,  hut  is  more  commonly  a  sensory 
disturbance  of  this  nerve,  due  to  direct  irritation  of  the  peripheral  ends,  or 
is  a  neuralgia  of  the  terminal  fibres.  Hunger  is  said  to  be  a  sensation  aroused 
by  the  pneumogastric,  and  some  forms  of  nervous  dyspepsia  probably  depend 
upon  disturbed  function  of  this  nerve.  Tlie  severe  gastric  crises  which  occni 
in  locomotor  ataxia  are  due  to  central  irritation  of  the  nuclei. 
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SPINAL    ACCESSOBY    NBKVB 

(Nervus  accenaorius) 

Faralyaia. — The  BtiiallGr  or  iDtornal  part  of  this  nerve  joins  the  vagus  and 
is  distributed  througli  it  to  the  laryngeal  mnsclea.  The  larger  external  part 
is  distributed  to  the  sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles. 

The  nuclei  of  the  nerve,  particularly  of  the  accessory  part,  may  be  in- 
volved in  bulbar  paralysis.  The  nuclei  of  the  external  portion,  situated  as 
they  are  in  the  cervical  cord,  may  be  attacked  in  progressive  degeneration  of 
the  motor  nuclei  of  the  cord.  The  nerve  may  be  involved  in  the  exudation  of 
meningitis,  or  be  compressed  by  tumors,  or  in  caries.  The  symptoms  of  paraly- 
sis of  the  acceseory  portion  which  joins  the  vagus  have  already  been  given  in 
the  account  of  the  palsy  of  the  laryngeal  branches  of  the  pneumogastric.  Di:^ 
ease  or  compression  of  the  external  portion  is  followed  by  paralysis  ot  tlir 
sterno-mastoid  and  of  the  trapezius  on  the  same  side.  In  paralysis  of  out' 
Klemo-niaatoid  the  patient  rotates  the  head  with  difficulty  to  the  opposili' 
t-ide,  but  there  is  no  torticollis,  though  in  some  cases  the  head  is  held  obliquely. 
As  the  trapezius  is  supplied  in  part  from  the  cervical  nerves,  it  is  not  com- 
pletely jKiralyzed,  but  the  jjortion  which  passes  from  the  occipital  bone  to  tW 
acromion  is  functionless.  The  paralysis  of  the  muscle  is  well  seen  wben  the 
patient  draws  a  deep  breath  or  shrugs  the  shoulders.  The  middle  ]>ortion  of 
the  trapezius  is  also  weakened,  the  shoulder  droops  a  little,  and  the  angle 
of  the  scapula  is  rotated  inward  by  the  action  of  the  rhomboids  and  the  levator 
anguli  scapulae.  Elevation  of  the  arm  is  impaired,  for  the  trapezius  docs  not 
fix  the  scapula  as  a  point  from  which  the  deltoid  can  work. 

In  progressive  muscular  atrophy  we  sometimes  see  bilateral  paralysis  of 
these  muscles.  Thus,  if  the  sterno-mastoids  are  affected,  the  head  tends  to 
fall  back;  when  the  trapezii  are  involved,  it  falls  forward,  a  characteristir 
attitude  of  the  head  in  many  cases  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  Gowrr' 
suggests  that  Iceions  of  the  accessory  in  diPRcult  labor  may  account  for  thns"' 
cases  in  which  during  the  first  year  of  life  the  child  has  great  difficulty  in 
holding  up  the  head.  In  children  this  drooping  of  the  head  is  an  important 
symptom  in  cervical  meningitis,  the  result  of  caries. 

The  TREATMENT  of  the  condition  depends  much  u|>on  the  cause.  In  tin" 
central  nuclear  atrophy  but  little  can  be  done.  In  paralysis  trnm  iirewurc 
the  symptoms  may  gradually  he  relieved.  The  paralyzed  muscles  should  lie 
stimulated  by  electricity  and  massage. 

Accessory  Spasm  (Torticollis;  Wryneck). — The  forrtis  of  spasm  affectinfr 
the  cervical  muscles  are  best  considered  here,  as  the  niueclcs  supplied  by  tht' 
accessory  are  chiefly,  though  not  solely,  responsible  for  the  condition.  The 
following  forms  may  be  described  in  this  section : 

(a)  Congenital  Tokticollis. — This  condition,  also  known  as  fixed  torti- 
collis, depends  upon  the  shortening  and  atrophy  of  the  aterno-niastoid  on 
one  side.  It  occurs  in  children  and  may  not  be  noticed  for  several  years  on 
account  of  the  shortness  of  the  neck,  the  parents  often  alleging  that  it  h«^ 
only  recently  come  on.  It  affects  the  right  side  almost  exclusively.  A  re- 
markable circumstance  in  connection  with  it  is  the  existence  of  facial  asym- 
metry noted  by  Wilka,  which  appears  to  he  an  essential  part  of  this  congenital 
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Jorm.  Id  coDgenital  wryneck  the  eterno-mastoid  is  shortened,  hard  and  firm, 
and  in  a  condition  of  more  or  less  advanced  atrophy.  This  must  be  distin- 
guislied  from  the  local  thickening  in  the  fitcrno-maBtoid  due  to  rupture,  which 
may  occur  at  the  time  of  hirth  and  proiince  an  induration  or  muwle  ealliis. 
Although  the  sterno-mastoid  ia  almoat  always  affected,  there  are  rare  casea 
in  whicli  tlie  fibrous  atrophy  alfocts  tlie  tra|>ezLUK.  'I'liis  form  of  wrym-t'k  in 
itself  is  unim[HJrtant,  since  it  is  readily  relieved  by  tenotomy,  but  Golding- 
Bird  states  that  the  facial  asymmetry  persists,  or,  indeed,  may,  as  shown  by 
photographs  in  my  ease,  become  more  evident.  With  reference  to  the  pathology 
of  the  aHection,  Golding-Bird  concludes  that  the  facial  asymmetry  and  the  tor- 
ticollis are  integral  parts  of  one  affection  which  has  a  central  origin,  and  is 
tlie  counterpart  in  the  head  and  neck  of  infantile  paralysis  with  talipes  in 
the  foot. 

(6)  Spasmodic  Wryneck. — Two  varieties  of  this  spasm  occur,  the  tonic 
and  the  clonic,  which  may  alternate  in  the  same  ease;  or,  as  is  most  common, 
they  are  separate  and  remain  so  from  the  outpet.  Tlie  disease  is  most  frctjuent 
in  adults  and,  according  to  Gowers,  more  common  in  females.  In  America 
it  is  certainly  more  frequent  in  males.  In  females  it  may  be  an  hysterical 
manifestation.  There  may  he  a  marked  neurotic  family  history,  but  it  is 
usually  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  definite  etiological  factor.  Some  cases 
have  followed  cold ;  others  a  blow.  Brissaud  has  described  what  he  calls  men- 
tal torticollis.  It  is  usually  met  with  in  neurasthenic  patients  and  in  elderly 
persons,  and  consists  of  a  clonic  spasm  of  the  rotators  of  the  head. 

The  sj/mptams  are  well  defined.  In  the  tonic  form  the  contracted  sterno- 
mastoid  draws  the  occiput  toward  the  shoulder  of  the  affected  side;  the  chin 
ia  raised,  and  the  face  rotated  to  the  other  shoulder.  The  sterno-mastoid  may 
be  aff<'cted  alone  or  in  association  with  the  trapezius.  When  the  latter  is 
implicated  the  head  is  depressed  still  more  toward  the  same  side.  In  long- 
standing cases  these  muscles  are  prominent  and  very  rigid.  There  may  be 
some  curvature  of  the  spine,  the  convexity  of  which  is  toward  the  sound  side. 
The  cases  in  which  the  spasm  is  clonic  are  much  more  distressing  and  serious. 
The  spasm  is  rarely  limited  to  a  single  muscle.  The  sterno-mastoid  is  almost 
always  involved  and  rotates  the  head  so  as  to  approximate  the  mastoid  proc- 
ess to  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle,  turning  the  face  to  the  opposite  side  and 
raising  the  chin.  When  with  this  the  trapezius  is  affected,  the  depression  of 
the  head  toward  the  same  side  is  more  marked.  The  head  is  drawn  somewhat 
backward;  the  shoulder,  ton,  is  raised  by  its  action.  According  to  Gowers,  the 
splenius  is  associated  with  the  stemo-ma.stoid  about  half  as  freijuently  as  the 
trapezius.  Its  action  is  to  incline  the  head  and  rotate  it  slightly  toward 
the  same  side,  (Ulier  muscles  may  be  involved,  such  as  the  scalenus  and 
[datysma  myoides;  and  in  r*ire  cases  the  head  may  he  rotated  by  the  dee|t  cervi- 
cal muscles,  the  rectus  and  nbliquus.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  spasm  is 
bilateral,  causing  a  backward  movement — the  retro-collic  spasm.  This  may 
lie  either  tonic  or  clonic,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  face  is  horizontal  and  looks 
upward. 

These  clonic  contractiona  may  come  on  without  warning,  or  be  preceded 
for  a  time  by  irr''gular  pains  or  stiffness  of  the  neck.  The  jerking  movements 
recur  every  few  moments,  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  head  still  for  more 
than  a  minute  or  two.    In  time  the  muscles  undergo  hy[X!rtrophj  and  may  be 
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distinctly  larger  on  one  side  than  the  other.  In  some  cases  the  ])ain  is  consid* 
erable;  in  otherB  there  is  simply  ,a  feeling  of  fatigue.  The  spasms  cease  dur- 
ing sleep.  Emotion,  excitement,  and  fatigue  increase  them.  The  spasm  may. 
extend  from  the  muscles  of  tlie  neck  and  involve  those  of  the  face  or  Ihi- 
arms. 

The  disease  varies  much  in  its  course.  Gases  occasionally  get  well,  but 
the  great  majority  of  them  persist,  and,  even  if  temporarily  relieved,  the 
disease  frequently  recurs.  The  affection  is  usually  regarded  as  a  functioiml 
neurosis,  but  it  is  possibly  due  to  disturbance  of  the  cortical  centres  presiding 
over  the  muHclea. 

Treatment. — Temporary  relief  is  sometimes  obtained;  a  permanent  cure 
is  exceptional.  Various  drugs  have  been  used,  but  rarely  with  benefit,  Ocfii- 
sionally,  large  doses  of  bromide  will  lessen  the  intensity  of  the  spasm.  Mor- 
phia, suhcutaneouBly,  has  been  successful  in  some  reported  cases,  but  there 
is  the  great  danger  of  establishing  the  morphia  habit.  Galvanism  may  l*e 
tried.  Counter-irritation  is  probably  useless.  Fixation  of  the  head  mechan- 
ically can  rarely  be  borne  by  the  patient.  These  obstinate  cases  fall  ultimately 
into  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  and  the  operations  of  stretching,  division,  and 
excision  of  the  accessory  nerve  and  division  of  the  muscles  have  been  tried. 
Temporary  relief  may  foJiow,  hut,  as  a  rule,  the  condition  returns.  RisJen 
Russell  thinks  that  resection  of  the  posterior  branches  of  the  upper  cervical 
nerves  is  most  likely  to  give  relief,  and  this  has  been  done  by  Keen  and 
others. 

(e)  The  nodding  «pasm  of  children  may  here  be  mentionitl  as  involving 
chiefly  the  muscles  innervated  by  the  accessory  nerve.  It  may  be  a  simple  trick, 
a  form  of  habit  spasm,  or  a  phenomenon  of  epilepsy  {E.  nutans),  in  vrhirh 
case  it  is  associated  with  transient  loss  of  consciousness.  A  similar  nodding 
spasm  may  occur  in  o''Jer  children.  In  women  it  sometimes  occurs  as  an  hys- 
terical manifestation,  jommonly  as  part  of  the  so-called  salaam  convulsion. 

HYPOGLOSSAL  NEBVE 

This  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue  and  for  most  of  the  muscles  attached 
to  the  hyoid  bone.  Its  cortical  centre  is  probably  the  lower  part  of  the  ante- 
rior central  gyrus. 

Paralysis. — (a)  Cobtical  Lesion. — The  tongue  is  often  involved  in  hemi- 
plegia, and  the  paralysis  may  result  from  a  lesion  of  the  cortex  itself,  or  of 
the  fibres  as  they  pass  to  the  medidla.  It  does  not  occur  alone  and  is  consid- 
ered with  hemiplegia.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  Iwtween  the  corliciil 
and  other  forms,  tliat  the  muscles  on  both  sides  of  the  tongue  may  Im'  more  or 
less  affected  but  do  not  waste,  nor  are  their  electrical  reactions  distnrl>ed. 

(6)  Nuclear  and  infua-mdclear  lesions  of  the  hypoglossal  result  from 
slow  progressive  degeneration,  as  in  bulbar  paralysis  or  in  locomotor  ataxia; 
occasionally  there  is  acute  softening  from  obstruction  of  tlie  vessels,  Tlw 
nuclei  of  both  nerves  are  usually  affected  together,  but  may  be  attacked  sepa- 
rately. Trauma  and  lead  poisoning  have  also  been  assigned  as  causes.  The 
fibres  may  be  damaged  by  a  tumor,  and  at  the  base  by  meningitis;  or  the  nerve 
is  sometimes  involved  in  the  condylar  foramen  by  disease  of  the  skidl.  It  may 
be  involved  in  its  course  in  a  scar,  as  in  Birkett's  case,  or  compressed  by  a 
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tumor  in  the  parotid  region,  Ab  a  reflult,  there  is  loss  of  function  in  the 
nerve  fibres  and  the  tongue  undergoes  atrophy  on  the  affected  side.  It  is 
protruded  toward  the  paralyzed  side  and  may  show  fibrillary  twitching. 

The  symptoms  of  involvement  of  one  hypoglossal,  either  at  its  centre  or  in 
its  course,  are  those  of  unilateral  paralysis  and  atrophy  of  the  tongue.  When 
protruded,  it  is  pushed  toward  the  affected  side,  and  there  are  fibrillary  twitch- 
ings.  The  atrophy  is  usually  marked  and  the  mucous  memhrane  on  the  af- 
fected side  is  thrown  into  folds.  Articulation  is  not  much  impaired  in  the 
unilaleral  affection.  There  is  a  remarkable  triad  of  symptoms,  to  which 
Hughlings  Jackson  first  called  attention — unilateral  hemi-atrophy  of  the 
tongue,  loss  of  power  in  the  palate  muscle,  with  paralysis  of  the  larynx  on 
the  same  side.  When  the  disease  is  bilateral,  the  tongue  lies  almost  motion- 
less in  the  floor  of  the  mouth;  it  is  atrophied,  and  can  not  be  protruded. 
Speech  and  mastication  are  extremely  difficult  and  deglutition  may  he  im- 
paired. If  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  above  the  nuclei,  there  may  be  little  or 
no  wasting.  The  condition  is  seen  in  progressive  bulbar  paralysis  and  oeca- 
eionally  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

The  diagnosis  is  readily  made  and  the  situation  of  the  lesion  can  usually 
be  determined,  since  when  supra-nuclear  there  is  associated  hemiplegia  and 
no  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue.  Nuclear  disease  is  only  occasionally 
unilateral;  most  commonly  bilateral  and  part  of  a  bulbar  paralysis.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fibres  of  the  hypoglossal  may  be  involved  within  the 
medulla  after  leaving  their  nuclei.  In  such  a  case  there  may  be  paralysis  of 
the  tongue  on  one  side  and  paralysis  of  the  limbs  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the 
tongue,  when  protruded,  is  pushed  toward  the  sound  side. 

Spasm. — This  rare  affection  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral.  It  is  most 
frequently  a  part  of  some  other  convulsive  disorder,  such  as  epilepsy,  chorea, 
or  spasm  of  the  facial  muscles.  In  some  cases  of  stuttering,  epasm  of  the 
tongue  precedes  the  cx])loB!ve  utterance  of  the  words.  It  may  occur  in  hys- 
teria, and  is  said  to  follow  reflex  irritation  in  the  fifth  nerve.  The  most 
remarkable  cases  are  those  of  paroxysmal  clonic  spasm,  in  which 'the  tongue 
is  rapidly  thrust  in  and  out,  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  times  a  minute.  The 
prognosis  is  usually  good. 


IV.    DISEASES   OF   THE   SPINAL   NERVES 

CEEVICAL  PLEXUS 

OccipittHieTTical  Nenral^. — This  involves  the  nerve  territory  supplied 
by  the  occipitalis  major  and  minor,  and  the  auricularis  magnus  nerves.  The 
pains  are  chiefly  in  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck  and  in  the  ear.  The  condi- 
tion may  follow  cold  and  is  sometimes  associated  with  stiffness  of  the  neck 
or  torticollis.  Unless  connected  with  it  there  exists  disease  of  the  bonce  or 
imless  it  is  due  to  pressure  of  tumors,  the  outlook  is  usually  good.  There 
are  tender  points  midway  between  the  mastoid  process  and  the  spine  and  just 
above  the  parietal  eminence,  and  between  the  stemo-mastoid  and  the  trapezius. 
The  affection  may  be  due  to  direct  pressure  in  carrying  heavy  weights. 

Affections  of  the  Fhienic  Nerve. — Paralysis  may  follow  a  lesion  in  the 
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anterior  horns  at  the  level  of  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  ncrvee,  or  may  be 
due  lo  comprepBLon  of  the  DCrve  by  tumora  or  aneurism.  More  rarely  paraly&iB 
repultB  from  neuritis,  diphtheritic  or  saturnine. 

When  the  diaphragm  is  paralyzed  respiration  is  carried  on  by  the  inter- 
cotitai  and  acoesEory  muscles.  When  the  patient  is  quiet  and  at  rest  little  may 
be  noticed,  but  the  abdomen  i-etracts  in  inspiration  and  is  forced  out  in  expira- 
tion. On  exertion  or  even  on  attempting  to  move  there  may  be  dyspnoea.  If 
the  jiaralysis  sets  in  suddenly  there  may  be  dyspnoea  and  Uvidity,  which  is 
usually  temporary  (W.  Pasteur).  Intercurrent  attacks  of  bronchitis  seriously 
aggravate  the  condition.  Diffieulty  in  coughing,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
drawing  a  full  breath,  edds  greatly  to  the  danger  of  this  complication. 

When  the  jihrenic  nerve  is  paralyzed  on  one  side  the  paraly.sis  may  be 
scarcely  noticeable,'  but  careful  inspection  shows  that  the  descent  of  the  dia- 
phragm is  much  less  on  the  alTected  side. 

The  diagnosis  of  paralysis  is  not  always  easy,  particularly  in  women,  who 
habitually  use  this  muscle  less  than  men,  and  in  whom  the  diaphragmatic 
breathing  is  less  consjiicuous.  Immobility  of  the  diaphragm  is  not  uncom- 
mon, particularly  in  diaphragmatic  pleurisy,  in  large  effusions,  and  in  ei- 
tensive  cniphyseina.  The  muscle  itBeif  may  be  degenerated  and  its  power 
impaired. 

Owing  to  the  IcBucned  aetion  of  the  diaphragm,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
accumulation  of  blood  at  the  bases  of  the  lungs,  and  there  may  be  im{>nired 
resonance  and  signs  of  oedema.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  paral3'sis  is  not  con- 
fined to  this  muscle,  but  is  part  of  a  general  neuritis  or  an  anterior  polio- 
myelitis, and  there  are  other  symptoms  of  value  in  determining  its  presence. 
The  outlook  is  usually  serious,  Pasteur  states  that  of  15  cases  following  diph- 
theria only  8  reeovored,  Tlie  treatment  is  that  of  the  neuritis  or  polio- 
myelitis. 

Eicooi^h. — Here  may,  perhaps,  best  be  considered  this  remarkable  symp- 
tom, caused  by  intermittent,  sudden  contraction  of  the  diaphragm.  The  mech- 
anism, however,  is  complex,  and  while  the  afferent  impressions  to  the  respira- 
tory centre  may  be  peripheral  or  central  tlie  efferent  are  distributed  tlirougli 
the  phrenic  nerve  to  the  diaphragm,  causing  the  intermittent  spasm,  and 
through  the  laryngeal  branches  of  the  vagus  to  the  glottis,  causing  sud<k'u 
closure  as  the  air  is  rapidly  inspired.    There  are  various  grouj's: 

(a)  Ini'Lammatohy,  seen  jiarticularly  in  affections  of  llie  abdominal  vis- 
cera, gastritis,  (vrifonitis,  hernia,  internal  strangulation,  appendicitis,  suppu- 
rative pancreatitis,  and  in  the  severe  forms  of  typhoid  fever. 

(6)  IiiRiTATivK,  as  in  the  direct  stimulation  of  the  diaphragm  when  verv 
hot  substances  are  swallowed,  in  disease  of  the  (esophagus  near  the  tliaphragin. 
and  in  many  conditions  of  gastric  and  intestinal  disorder,  more  particularly 
those  associated  with  flatus. 

(c)  SpKCiFic,  or,  jierhaps  more  projKirly,  idioiHithic,  in  which  no  cvithnt 
,  causes  are  present.  In  these  cases  there  is  usually  some  constitutional  taini. 
as  ginit.  dialietes,  or  chronic  Briglit's  dist'ase.  1  liave  wen  several  instamv 
of  olistinate  hiccough  in  the  later  stages  of  chronic  interstitial  nej>hritis. 

((f)  Neurotic,  eases  in  which  the  primary  cause  is  in  the  nervous  system; 
hysteria,  epilepsy,  shock,  or  cerebral  tumors.  Of  these  cases  the  hysterical 
arc,  perhaps,  the  most  obstinate. 
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The  TREATMENT  is  often  very  unsatisfactory.  Sometimes  in  the  milder 
forme  a  sudden  reflex  irritation  will  check  it  at  once.  Readers  of  Plato's 
Symposium  will  remember  that  the  physician  Eryximachus  recommended  to 
Aristophanes,  who  had  hiccough  from  eating  too  much,  either  to  hold  his 
breath  (which  for  trivial  forms  of  hiccough  is  very  satisfactory)  or  to  gargle 
with  a  little  water;  but  if  it  still  continued,  "tickle  your  noae  with  something 
and  sneeze;  and  if  you  sneeze  once  or  twice  even  the  most  violent  hiccough 
is  sure  to  go."  The  attack  must  have  been  of  some  severity,  as  it  is  stated 
subsequently  that  the  hiccough  did  not  disappear  until  Aristophanes  had 
resorted  to  the  sneezing. 

Ice,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  lemon  guice,  or  salt  and  vinegar,  or  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  raw  spirits  may  be  tried.  When  the  hiccough  is  due  to  gastric 
irritation,  lavage  is  sometimes  promptly  curative.  I  saw  a  ease  of  a  week's 
duration  cured  by  a  hypodermic  injection  of  gr.  %  (0.008  gm.)  of  apomor- 
phia.  In  obstinate  cases  the  various  antispasmodics  have  been  used  in  suc- 
cession. Pilocarpine  has  been  recommended.  The  ether  spray  on  the  epigas- 
trium may  be  promptly  curative.  Hypodermics  of  morphia,  inhalations  of 
chloroform,  the  use  of  nitrite  of  amyl  and  of  uitroglycerin  have  been  bene- 
ficial in  some  cases.  Galvanism  over  the  phrenic  nerve,  or  pressure  on  the 
nerves,  applied  between  the  heads  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscles  may  be 
used.  Strong  traction  upon  the  tongue  may  give  immediate  relief.  Of  all 
)  morphia  used  freely  is  the-  beet. 


BRACHIAL  PLEXUS 

Cervical  Bib  Frennre. — Symptoms  from  pressure'  of  this  anomaly  are  by 
no  means  rare.  It  is  usually  bilateral,  but  the  rib  may  be  much  longer  on  olo 
!;ii!e  than  on  the  otlier.  The  rib  may  be  short  and  straight  with  the  subclavi.n 
artery  and  brachial  plexus  in  front  of  it,  or  longer  and  curved  with  the  sub- 
clavian artery  on  its  upper  surface  in  a  groove,  in  which  case  the  artery  is 
lengthened  and  elevated  in  the  neck.  Only  about  5  or  10  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  have  any  trouble.  The  symptoms  are  either  from  pressure  on  the  artery 
or  on  the  nerve.  The  pulsation  of  the  abnormally  high  artery  may  be  mis- 
taken for  aneurism.  In  a  few  rare  instances  aneurism  has  occurred  at  the 
site  of  the  pressure,  and  there  have  heen  cases  of  thrombosis  with  gangrene  of 
the  finger  tips.  I  have  seen  three  cases  in  which  on  exertion  the  arm  became 
swollen,  red  and  hot  with  numbness  and  tingling,  but  when  quiet  and  at  rest 
there  was  no  inconvenience. 

Affections  of  the  nerves  are  more  frequent  and  important.  Pain  is  com- 
mon, corresponding,  as  a  rule,  to  the  distribution  of  the  eighth  cervical  and 
first  dorsal  roots,  extending  along  the  ulnar  border  of  the  forearm  to  the 
wrist  or  fingers.  In  other  cases  there  is  marked  pressure  on  the  brachial 
plexus  with  partial  paralysis  and  wasting  of  the  intrinsic  mueclcs  of  the  hand. 
There  may  be  anaesthesia  or  hypertesthesia  of  the  inner  aspect  of  the  arm  and 
the  ulnar  half  of  the  hand.  In  a  few  instances  there  has  been  pressure  on 
the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve. 

The  condition  is,  as  a  rule,  readily  recognized,  sometimes  by  palpation, 
alwaye  with  the  X-ray  picture. 
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Combined  Paralysis. — The  plexus  may  be  involved  in  the  supraclavicular 
region  6y  compreseion  of  the  nerve  trunks  as  they  leave  the  spine,  or  by 
tumors  and  other  morbid  processes  in  the  neck.  Below  the  clavicle  lesions  are 
more  common  and  result  from  injuries  following  dislocation  or  fracture,  aome- 
timcB  from  neuritis.  A  cervical  rib  may  lead  to  a  pressure  paralysis  of  tho 
lower  cord  of  the  plexus,  A  not  infrequent  form  of  injury  in  this  region 
follows  falls  or  blows  on  the  neck,  which  by  lateral  flexion  of  the  head  and 
depression  of  the  shoulder  seriously  stretch  the  plexus.  The  entire  plexus  may 
be  ruptured  and  the  arm  be  totally  paralyzed.  The  rupture  may  occur  any- 
where between  the  vertebrK  and  the  clavicle,  and  involve  all  the  cords  of  the 
plexus,  or  only  the  upper  ones.  The  so-called  "obstetrical  palsy,"  due  to 
drawing  apart  of  the  head  and  the  shoulder  during  delivery,  is  an  instance 
of  this  sort  of  injury.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  rupture  of  the  plexus  is 
usually  only  a  partial  one,  involving  its  upper  cord  alone,  so  that  the  deltoid, 
biceps,  supra-  and  infra-spinati,  brachialis  anticus,  and  supinator  lon^us  mns- 
eles  may  alone  be  affected.  When  the  entire  plexus  has  been  ruptured  a  com- 
plete motor  and  sensory  paralysis  of  the  arm  is  produced.  The  roots  may 
even  bo  torn  away  from  the  spinal  cord.  The  pupil  will  then  be  contracted 
on  the  side  of  the  injury,  and  the  arm  hang  from  the  body  like  a  flail.  An- 
other common  cause  of  lesion  of  the  brachial  plexus  is  luxation  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus,  particularly  the  subcoracoid  form. 

A  primary  neuritis  of  the  brachial  plexus  is  rare.  More  commonly  the 
process  is  an  ascending  neuritis  from  a  lesion  of  a  peripheral  branch,  involving 
first  the  radial  or  ulnar  nerves,  and  spreading  upward  to  the  plexus,  producing 
gradually  complete  loss  of  power  in  the  arm. 

Lesions  of  Individual  HerreB  of  the  Plexns. — (a)  TjOno  Thoracic  Nkrvk. 
— Serratiis  paralysis  follows  injury  to  this  nerve  in  the  neck,  umialiy  by  direct 
pressure  in  carrying  loads,  and  is  very  common  in  soldiers.  Tt  may  Ix'  due 
to  a  neuritis  following  an  acute  infection  or  exposure.  Isolated  serratus  par- 
alysis is  rare.  It  usually  occurs  in  connection  with  paralysis  of  other  niuii- 
cles  of  the  shoulder  girdle,  as  in  the  myopathies  and  in  progressive  muscular 
atrophy.  Concomitant  trapezius  paralysis  is  the  most  freijuent.  In  the 
isolated  paralysis  there  is  little  or  no  deformity  with  the  bands  hanging  by 
the  sides.  There  are  slight  abnormal  ohhquity  of  the  posterior  harder  of  thi' 
scapula  and  prominence  of  the  inferior  angle,  but  when,  as  so  commonly  hai>- 
pens,  the  middle  part  of  the  trapezius  is  also  paralyzed  the  defonnity  is 
marked.  The  shoulder  is  at  a  lower  level,  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula 
is  displaced  inward  and  upward,  and  the  superior  angle  projects  upwanl. 
When  the  arms  are  held  out  in  front  at  right  angles  to  tlie  body  the  Bcapula 
becomes  winged  and  stands  out  prominently.  The  arm  can  not,  as  a  rub. 
be  raised  above  the  horizontal.  The  outlook  of  the  cases  duo  to  injury  or  to 
neuritis  is  good. 

(b)  Circumflex  Nerve. — This  supplies  the  deltoid  and  the  teres  minor. 
The  nerve  is  apt  to  be  involved  in  injuries,  in  dislocations,  bruising  by  a 
crutch,  or  sometimes  by  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  joint.  Occasion- 
ally the  paralysis  arises  from  a  pressure  neuritis  during  an  illness.  As  a  con- 
seipienee  of  loss  of  power  in  the  deltoid,  the  arm  can  not  be  raised.  The  wast- 
ing is  usually  marked  and  charges  the  shape  of  the  shoulder.  Sensation  may 
also  be  impaired  in  the  skin  over  ilic  muscle.    The  joint  may  be  rela.ved  and 
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there  may  be  a  dJstiDct  space  between   the  head  of  tlie  huiiicTUB  and  the 
acromion. 

(c)  MuscuLO-spiRAL  PARALYSIS;  Radial  Paralybis. — TMs  is  one  of  the 
most  common  of  peripheral  palsies,  and  results  from  the  exposed  pofitioii  of 
the  museulo-Epiral  nerve.  It  is  often  bruised  in  the  use  of  the  crutch,  by 
injuries  of  the  arm,  blows,  or  fractures.  It  is  frequently  injured  when  a 
person  falls  asleep  with  the  arm  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  or  by  pressure  of 
the  body  upon  the  arm  when  a  person  is  sleeping  on  a  bench  or  on  the  ground. 
It  may  be  paralyzed  by  sudden  violent  contraction  of  the  triceps.  It  is  some- 
times involved  in  a  neuritis  from  cold,  but  this  is  uncommon  in  comparison 
with  other  causes.  The  paralysis  of  lead  poisoning  is  the  result  of  involve- 
ment of  certain  branches  of  this  nerve, 

A  lesion  when  high  up  involves  the  triceps,  the  brachialis  anticua,  and  the 
supinator  longus,  as  veil  as  the  extensors  of  the  wrist  and  fingers.  Naturally, 
in  lesions  just  above  the  elbow  the  arm  muscles  and  the  supinator  longus  are 
bpared.  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  paralysis  is  the  wrist-drop  and 
tile  inability  to  extend  the  first  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  thumb.  In  the 
pressure  palsies  the  supinators  are  usually  involved  and  the  movements  of 
supination  can  not  be  accomplished.  The  sensations  may  be  impaired,  or  there 
may  be  marked  tingling,  but  the  loss  of  sensation  is  rarely  so  pronounced  as 
that  of  motion. 

The  affection  is  readily  recognized,  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  upon 
what  it  depends.  The  sleep  and  pressure  palsies  are,  as  a  rule,  unilateral  and 
involve  the  supinator  longus.  The  paralysis  from  lead  is  bilateral  and  the 
supinators  are  unaffected.  Bilateral  wrist-drop  is  a  very  common  symptom  ■ 
in  many  forms  of  multiple  neuritis,  particularly  the  alcoholic;  but  the  mode 
of  onset  and  the  involvement  of  the  legs  and  arms  are  features  which  make  the 
diagnosis  easy.  The  duration  and  course  of  the  musculo-spira!  paralyses  are 
very  variable.  The  pressure  palsies  may  disappear  in  a  few  days.  Recovery 
is  the  rule,  even  when  the  affection  lasts  for  many  weeks.  The  electrical  exam- 
ination is  of  importance  in  the  prognosis,  and  the  rules  laid  down  under 
paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  hold  good  here. 

The  treatment  is  that  of  neuritis. 

((/)  Ulnau  Xehve. — The  motor  branches  supply  the  ulnar  half  of  the 
deep  flexor  of  the  fingers,  the  muscles  of  the  little  finger,  the  interossei,  the 
adductor  and  the  inner  head  of  the  short  flesor  of  the  thumb,  and  the  ulnar 
Jk'xor  of  the  wrist.  The  sensory  branches  supply  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand — 
two  and  a  half  fingers  on  the  back,  and  one  and  a  half  fingers  on  the  front. 
Parnlysis  may  result  from  pressure,  usually  at  the  elbow  joint,  although  the 
nerve  is  here  protected.  Possibly  the  neuritis  in  the  ulnar  nerve  in  some  cases 
of  acute  illness  may  be  due  to  this  cause.  Gowcrs  mentions  the  case  of  a  lady 
who  twice  had  ulnar  neuritis  after  confinement.  Owing  to  paralysis  of  the 
ulnar  flexor  of  the  wrist,  the  hand  moves  toward  the  radial  side;  adduction 
of  the  thumb  is  impopsible;  the  first  phalanges  can  not  be  flexed,  and  the 
others  can  not  be  extended.  In  long  standing  cases  the  first  phalanges  are 
overextended  and  the  others  strongly  flexed,  producing  the  claw-hand ;  but  this 
is  not  so  marked  as  in  the  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  The  loss  of  sensa- 
tion corresponds  to  the  sensory  distribution  just  mentioned. 

(e)   Median  Nebve. — This  supplies  the  flexors  of  the  fingers  except  the 
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ulnar  half  of  the  deep  flexors,  the  abductor  and  the  flexors  of  the  thumb,  tte 
two  radial  lumhricalos,  the  pronators,  and  the  radial  flexor  of  the  wrist.  The 
sensory  fihrea  supply  the  radial  side  of  the  palm  and  the  front  of  the  thumb, 
the  flrst  two  fingers  and  half  the  third  flnger,  and  the  doreal  surfaces  of  the 
same  three  fingers. 

This  nerve  is  seldom  involved  alone.  Paralysis  results  from  injury  and 
occasionally  from  neuritis.  The  signs  are  inability  to  pronate  the  forearm 
beyond  the  mid-position.  The  wrist  can  be  flexed  only  toward  the  ulnar  side; 
the  thumb  can  not  be  opposed  to  the  tips  of  fingers.  The  second  phalanges 
can  not  be  flexed  on  the  flrst;  the  distal  phalanges  of  the  first  and  second 
fingers  can  not  be  flexed ;  hut  in  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  this  action  can 
be  performed  by  the  ulnar  half  of  the  flexor  profundua.  The  loss  of  sensation 
is  in  the  region  corresponding  to  the  sensory  distribution  already  mentioned. 
The  wasting  of  the  tliunib  mitsclcs,  wliich  is  usually  marked  in  this  paralysis, 
gives  to  it  a  characteristic  appearance. 

LTJMBAB  AND  SACRAL  PLEXUSES 

Lumbar  Plexus. — The  lumbar  ])lexus  is  sometimes  involved  in  growths  of 
the  lymph  glands,  in  psoas  abscess,  and  in  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  vertebrse. 
When  paralyzed  the  obturator  nerve  is  occasionally  injured  during  parturition. 
When  paralyzed  the  power  is  los*^  over  the  abductors  of  the  tliigh  and  one  leg 
can  not  be  crossed  over  the  other.  Outward  rotation  is  also  disturbed.  The 
anterior  crural  nerve  is  sometimes  involved  in  wounds  or  in  dislocation  of 
the  hip-joint,  less  commonly  during  parturition,  and  sometimes  by  disease 
of  the  boncB  and  in  psoas  abscess.  The  special  Hymptoma  of  affection  of  this 
nerve  are  paralysis  of  the  extensors  of  the  knee  with  wasting  of  the  muscles, 
anesthesia  of  the  antero-lateral  parts  of  the  tbigh  and  of  tiie  inner  aide  of 
the  leg  to  the  big  toe.  This  nerve  is  sometimes  involved  early  in  growths 
about  the  spine,  and  there  may  be  pain  in  its  area  of  distribution.  Loss  of 
the  power  of  abducting  the  thigh  results  from  paralysis  of  the  gluteal  nerve, 
which  is  distributed  to  the  gluteus  medius  and  mminius  muscles. 

External  Cutaneous  Nerve. — A  peculiar  form  of  sensory  disturbance,  con- 
fined to  the  territory  of  this  nerve,  was  first  described  by  Bernhardt  in  1895, 
and  a  few  months  later  by  Both,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  meraigia  partexthcl- 
ica.  The  disease  is  probably  due  to  a  neuritis  which  seems  to  originate  in  that 
part  of  the  nerve  where  it  passes  under  Poupart's  ligament,  just  internal  to 
the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine.  The  nerve  is  usually  tender  on  pressure  at 
this  point.  The  disease  is  more  common  in  men.  Musser  and  Sailer  in  1900 
collected  99  cases,  of  which  75  were  in  men.  A  large  number  of  the  cases  are 
attributable  to  direct  traumatism  or  to  simple  pressure  on  the  nerve  by  the 
aponeurotic  canal  through  which  it  passes.  Pregnancy  is  among  the  more 
common  causes  in  women.  The  sensory  disturbances  consist  of  various  forma 
of  parsesthesia  located  over  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  oftentimes  with  some 
actual  diminution  in  the  acuity  of  sense  perception.  The  symptoms  in  vary- 
ing intensity  may  persist  for  years,  and  the  discomfort  in  some  cases  be  so 
great,  and  so  much  exaggerated  even  by  the  mere  touch  of  the  clothing,  that 
patients  may  he  greatly  incapacitated  thereby.  Excision  of  the  nerve  as  it 
passes  under  Poupart's  ligament  has  given  good  results. 
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Sacral  Plezui. — The  sacral  plexus  is  frequently  invoWed  in  tumors  and 
inflammatioDS  within  the  pelvis  and  may  be  injured  during  parturition. 
Neuritis  ie  common,  ueuallj  an  extension  from  the  Bciatic  nerve. 

Coldthwaite  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  lumbo-sacral  articulation 
varies  very  greatly  in  its  stability,  and  actual  displacement  of  the  bones  may 
result  with  separation  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  intervertebral  disc.  The 
Cauda  equina,  or  the  nerve  roots,  may  be  compressed.  With  displacement  on 
one  side  the  spine  is  rotated  and  the  articular  process  of  the  fifth  is  drawn 
into  the  spinal  canal,  with  such  narrowing  that  paraplegia  may  result,  and  he 
reports  a  remarkable  case  in  which  the  paralysis  came  on  during  the  applica- 
tion of  a  plaster  jacket.  Weakness  of  the  joints  or  tlie  partial  displacements 
may  cause  irritation  of  the  nerves  inside  and  outside  the  canal  with  resulting 
bilateral  sciatica. 

Of  the  branches,  the  sdaiic  nerve,  when  injured  at  or  near  the  notch, 
causes  paralysis  of  the  flexors  of  the  legs  and  the  muscles  below  the  knee,  but 
injury  below  the  middle  of  the  thigh  involves  only  the  latter  muscles.  There 
is  also  antesthesia -of  the  outer  half  of  the  leg,  the  sole,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  Wasting  of  the  muscles  frequently  follows,  and 
there  may  be  trophic  disturbances.  In  paralysis  of  one  sciatic  the  leg  ia  fixed 
at  the  knee  by  the  action  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  and  the  patient  is  able  to 
walk. 

Paralysis  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve  is  rarely  seen.  The  gluteus  maximus 
is  involved  and  there  may  be  difEcultj  in  rising  from  a  seat  There  is  a  strip 
of  antesthesia  along  the  back  of  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh. 

External  Popliteal  Nerve. — Paralysis  involves  the  peronai,  the  long  ex- 
tensor of  the  toes,  tibialis  anticus,  and  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum.  The 
ankle  can  not  bo  flexed,  resulting  in  a  condition  known  as  foot-drop,  and  as 
the  toes  can  not  be  raised  the  whole  leg  must  be  lifted,  producing  the  charac- 
teristic steppage  gait  seen  in  so  many  forms  of  peripheral  neuritis.  In  long- 
standing cases  the  foot  is  permanently  extended  and  there  is  wasting  of  the 
anterior  tibial  and  peroneal  muscles.  The  loss  of  sensation  is  in  the  outer 
half  of  the  front  of  the  leg  and  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot. 

Internal  Popliteal  Nerve. — When  paralyzed,  plantar  flexion  of  the  foot  and 
flexion  of  the  toes  are  impossible.  The  foot  can  not  be  adducted,  nor  can  the 
patient  rise  on  tiptoe.  In  long  standing  cases  talipes  calcaneus  follows  and 
the  toes  assume  a  claw-like  position  from  secondary  contracture,  due  to  over- 
extensioD  of  the  proximal  aiid  flexion  of  the  second  and  third  phalanges. 

SCIATICA 

This  is,  as  a  rule,  a  neuritis  either  of  the  sciatic  nerve  or  of  its  cords  of 
origin.    It  may  in  some  instances  be  a  functional  neurosis  or  neuralgia. 

It  occurs  most  commonly  in  adult  males.  A  history  of  rheumatism  or  of 
gout  is  present  in  many  cases.  Exposure  to  cold,  particularly  after  heavy 
muscular  exertion,  or  a  severe  wetting  are  not  uncommon  causes.  Within  the 
pelvis  the  nerves  may  be  compressed  by  large  ovarian  or  uterine  tumors,  by 
lymph  adenomata,  by  the  fetal  head  during  labor;  occasionally  lesions  of  the 
hip-joint  induce  a  secondary  sciatica.  More  commonly,  however,  the  condition 
is  due  to  chronic  artliritis  of  the  spinal  column.    The  condition  of  the  nerve 
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has  been  examined  in  a  few  cftBes,  and  it  has  often  been  seen  in  the  operation 
of  stretching.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  swollen,  reddened,  and  in  a  condition  of  inter- 
stitial neuritis.  The  affection  may  be  most  intense  at  the  sciatic  notch  or  in 
the  nerve  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

Symptoms. — Of  the  symptomB,  pain  ia  the  most  constant  and  troublesome. 
The  onset  may  be  severe,  with  slight  pyrexia,  but,  aa  a  rule,  it  is  gradual,  and 
for  a  time  there  is  only  slight  pain  in  the  back  of  the  thigh,  particularly  in 
certain  positions  or  after  exertion.  Soon  the  pain  l>ecomes  more  intense  ami, 
instead  of  being  limited  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  nerve,  extends  down  tlit 
thigh,  reaching  the  foot  and  radiating  over  the  entire  distribution  of  tlie 
nerve.  The  patient  can  often  point  out  the  most  sensitive  S]tots,  usually  at  the 
notch  or  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh;  and  on  ])re8siire  these  are  exquinitrly 
painful.  The  pain  is  described  as  gnawing  or  burning,  and  is  usually  ci>n- 
Btant,  but  in  some  instances  is  paroxysma],  and  often  worse  at  night.  On 
walking  it  may  be  very  great;  the  knee  is  bent  and  the  patient  treads  on  the 
toes,  80  as  to  relieve  the  tension  on  the  nerve.  In  protracted  eases  there  may 
be  much  wasting  of  the  muscles,  hut  the  reaction  of  degeneration  can  seldom 
be  obtained.  In  these  chronic  cases  cramp  may  occur  and  fibrillar  contrac- 
tions. Herpes  may  develop,  but  this  is  unusual.  In  rare  instances  the  neu- 
ritis ascends  and  involves  the  spinal  cord. 

Duration  and  Course. — The  duration  and  course  are  extremely  variable. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  an  obstinate  affection,  lasting  for  months,  or  even,  with  slight 
remissions,  for  years.  Relapses  are  not  uncommon,  and  the  disease  may  Im? 
relieved  in  one  nerve  only  to  appear  in  the  other.  In  the  severer  forms  tin- 
patient  is  bedridden,  and  such  eases  prove  among  the  most  distressing  and 
trying  which  the  physician  ia  called  ujwn  to  treat, 

Diaifnosis. — In  the  diagnosis  it  ia  important,  in  the  first  place,  to  de- 
termine whether  the  disease  ia  primary,  or  secondary  to  some  affection  of  the 
pelvis  or  of  the  spinal  cord.  A  careful  rectal  examination  should  be  niadi-, 
and,  in  women,  pelvic  tumor  should  be  excluded.  Lumbago  may  be  con- 
founded with  it.  Affections  of  the  hip-joint  are  easily  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  tcDderncss  in  the  course  of  the  nerve  and  the  sense  of  pain  on 
movement  of  the  hip-joint  or  on  pressure  in  the  region  of  the  trochanter. 
There  are  instances  of  sacro-iliac  disease  in  which  the  patient  complains  of 
pain  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  which  may  sometimes  radiate;  but  can'- 
ful  examination  will  readily  distinguish  between  the  affections.  Pressure  on 
the  nerve  trunks  of  the  cauda  equina,  as  a  rule,  causes  bilateral  pain  and  dis- 
turbances of  sensation,  and,  as  double  sciatica  is  rare,  these  circumstances 
always  suggest  lesion  of  the  nerve  roots.  Between  the  severe  lightning  pain" 
of  tabes  and  sciatica  the  differences  are  usually  well  defined.  It  is  not  to  Ih" 
forgotten  that  in  a  certain  number  of  casea  of  so-called  rheumatic  sciatica  the 
(^ndition  is  a  myositis,  or,  as  Gowers  calls  it,  a  fibrositis.  There  is  no  ten- 
derness along  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  but  there  is  pain  in  the  gluteal 
region,  with  disability  and  Lasdgue's  sign,  i.  e.,  inability  to  extend  the  log 
completely  when  the  thigh  is  ftexcd  on  the  abdomen. 

Treatment. — The  apinal  column  should  be  carefully  and  systematically  ex- 
amined, for  numerous  cases  have  been  relieved  by  orthopiedlc  procedures.  The 
pelvic  organs  should  also  be  investigated.  Constitutional  conditions,  such  as 
rheumatism  and  gout,  should  receive  appropriate  treatment.     In  a  few  cases 
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with  pronounced  rheumatic  history,  which  come  on  acutely  with  fever,  the 
Hulicylates  seem  to  do  good.  In  other  inatances  they  are  quite  uBcless.  If 
there  is  a  suspicion  of  syphilis,  the  iodide  of  potasaium  should  be  employed, 
and  in  gouty  cases  salinea. 

Best  in  bed  with  fixation  of  the  limb  by  means  of  a  long  splint  ie  a  most 
valuable  method  of  treatment  in  many  cases,  one  upon  which  Weir  Mitchell 
has  specially  insisted.  I  have  known  it  to  relievo,  and  in  some  instanccp  to 
cure,  obstinate  and  protracted  cases  which  had  resisted  all  other  treatment. 
Hydrotherapy  is  sometimes  satisfactory,  particularly  the  warm  baths  or  the 
mud  baths.  Many  cases  are  relieved  by  a  prolonged  residence  at  one  of  the 
thermal  springs.     Antipyriu,  antifebrin,  and  quinine  are  of  doubtful  benefit. 

Local  appiieatjons  are  more  beneficial.  The  hot  iron  or  the  thermo-cautery 
or  blisters  relieve  the  pain  temporarily.  Deep  injections  into  the  nerves  give 
great  relief  and  may  be  necessary  for  the  pain.  It  is  best  to  use  cocaine  at 
first,  in  doses  of  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain  (0.008  to  0.016  gm.). 
If  the  pain  is  unbearable  morphia  may  be  used,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  remedy 
in  s^cintica  and  should  be  withheld  as  long  as  possible.  The  disease  is  so  pro- 
tracted, so  liable  to  relapse,  and  the  patient's  morale  so  undermined  by  the 
constant  worry  and  the  sleepless  nights,  that  the  danger  of  contracting  the 
morplita  habit  is  very  great.  On  no  consideration  should  the  patient  be  per- 
mitted to  use  the  hypodermic  needle  himself.  It  is  remarkable  how  promptly, 
in  some  cases,  the  injection  of  distilled  water  into  the  nerve  will  relieve  the 
pain.  Acupuncture  may  also  be  tried ;  the  needles  should  be  thrust  deeply  into 
the  most  painful  spot  for  a  distance  of  about  2  inches,  and  left  for  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  minutes.  The  injection  of  chloroform  into  the  nerve  has  also 
been  recommended. 

Electricity  is  an  uncertain  remedy.  Sometimes  it  gives  prompt  relief;  in 
other  cases  it  may  be  used  for  weeks  without  the  slightest  benefit.  It  is  most 
serviceable  in  the  chronic  cases  in  which  there  is  wasting  of  the  legs,  and 
should  be  combined  with  massage.  The  galvanic  current  should  be  used;  a 
flat  electrode  should  he  placed  over  the  sciatic  notch,  and  a  smaller  one  used 
along  the  course  of  the  nerve  and  its  branches.  In  very  obstinate  cases  nerve- 
■itn-tching  may  be  employed.  It  is  sometimes  successful;  but  in  other  in- 
ijtances  the  condition  recurs  and  is  as  bad  as  ever. 


G.    GENERAL  AND  FUNCTIONAL  DISEASES 
I.    PABALT8I8   AOITANS 

{Parkinson's  Disease;  Shaking  Palsy) 

DeflnitioB. — A  chronic  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  characterized  by 
muscular  weakness,  tremors,  and  rigidity. 

Etiolo^.— Hen  are  more  frequently  affected  than  women.  It  rarely 
occurs  under  forty,  but  instances  have  been  reported  in  which  the  disease  began 
about  the  twentieth  year.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  affection.  Direct 
heredity  is  rare,  but  the  patients  often  belong  to  families  in  which  there  are 
other  nervous  affections.    Among  exciting  causes  may  he  mentioned  exposure 
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to  cold  and  wet,  and  bugineee  worriee  and  anxieties.  In  Bome  instances  the 
diseaee  has  followed  directly  upon  severe  mental  shock  or  trauma.  Cases  have 
been  described  after  the  specific  fevers.  Malaria  is  believed  by  some  to  be 
an  important  factor,  but  of  this  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence. 

Horbid  Anatomy. — No  constant  lesions  bave  been  found.  The  similarity 
between  certain  of  the  features  of  Parkinson's  disease  and  those  of  old  age 
suggests  that  the  affection  may  depend  upon  a  premature  senility  of  certain 
regions  of  the  brain.  Our  organs  do  not  age  uniformly,  but  in  some,  owing 
to  hereditary  disposition,  the  process  may  be  more  rapid  than  in  others. 
"Parkinson's  disease  has  no  characteristic  lesions,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  a  neurosis.  It  has  for  anatomical  basis  the  h-sions  of  cerebro-spinal 
senihty,  which  only  differ  from  those  of  true  senility  in  their  early  onset  and 
greater  intensity"  (Dubief).  The  important  changes  are  doubtless  in  the  cere- 
bral cortex.  No  special  changes  have  been  found  in  the  organs  of  internal 
secretion. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  begins  gradually,  usually  in  one  or  other  hand, 
and  the  tremor  may  be  either  constant  or  intermittent.  With  this  may  be  asso- 
ciated weakness  or  stiffness.  At  first  these  symptoms  may  be  present  only 
after  exertion.  Although  the  onset  is  slow  and  gradual  in  nearly  all  cases, 
there  are  instan<«s  in  which  it  sets  in  abruptly  after  fright  or  trauma.  When 
well  established  the  disease  is  very  characteristic,  and  the  diagnosis  can  be 
made  at  a  glance.  The  four  prominent  symptoms  are  tremor,  weakness^, 
rigidity,  and  the  attitude. 

Tremor. — This  may  bo  in  the  four  extremities  or  confined  to  hands  or 
feet;  the  head  is  not  so  commonly  affected.  The  tremor  is  usually  marked  in 
the  hands,  and  the  thumb  and  forefinger  display  the  motion  made  in  the  act 
of  rolling  a  pill.  At  the  wrist  there  are  movements  of  pronation  and  supina- 
tion, and,  though  less  marked,  of  flexion  and  extension.  The  upper-arm  mus- 
cles are  rarely  involved.  In  the  legs  the  movement  is  most  evident  at  the 
ankle-joint,  and  loss  in  the  toes  than  in  the  fingers.  Shaking  of  the  head  is 
less  frequent,  but  does  occur,  and  is  usually  vertical,  not  rotatory.  The  rate 
of  oscillation  is  about  five  per  second.  Any  emotion  exaggerates  the  move- 
ment. The  attempt  at  a  voluntary  movement  may  check  the  tremcjr 
(the  patient  may  be  able  to  thread  a  needle),  but  it  returns  with  in- 
creased intensity.  The  tremors  cease,  as  a  rule,  during  sleep,  but  per- 
sist when  the  muscles  are  not  in  use.  The  writing  of  the  patient  is  tremulous 
and  zigzag. 

Weakness. — Loss  of  power  is  present  in  all  cases,  and  may  occur  even  be- 
fore the  tremor,  hut  is  not  very  striking,  as  tested  by  the  dynamometer,  until 
the  late  stages.  The  weakness  is  greatest  where  the  tremor  is  most  developed. 
The  movements,  too,  arc  remarkably  slow.  There  is  rarely  complete  loss  of 
power, 

RiQioiTY  may  early  be  expressed  in  a  slowness  and  stiffness  in  the  volun- 
tary movements,  which  are  performed  with  some  effort  and  diffwnlty,  and  all 
the  actions  of  the  patient  are  deliberate.  This  rigidity  is  in  all  the  muscles, 
and  leads  ultimately  to  the  characteristic  attitude. 

Attitude  and  Gait. — The  head  is  bent  forward,  the  back  is  bowed,  and 
the  arms  are  held  away  from  the  body  and  are  somewhat  flexed  at  the  elbow- 
joints.     The  face  is  expressionless,  and  the  movemeiits  of  the  lips  are  riow. 
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The  eyebrows  are  elevated,  aud  the  whole  expression  Ib  immobile  or  iiiaBk-like, 
the  Eo^alled  Parkinson's  mask.  The  voice,  as  pointed  out  by  Buzzard,  is  apt 
to  be  ehrill  and  piping,  and  there  is  often  a  hesitancy  in  beginning  a  sen- 
tenee;  then  the  words  are  uttered  with  rapidity,  as  if  the  patient  was  in  9 
hurry.  This  is  sometimes  in  Btriking  contrast  to  the  scanning  speech  of 
insnlar  sclerosis.  The  fingers  are  flexed  and  in  the  position  aseumed  when 
the  hand  is  at  rest;  in  the  late  stages  they  can  not  be  extended.  Occasionally 
there  is  overextension  of  tlie  terminal  phalanges.  The  hand  is  usually  turned 
toward  the  ulnar  side  and  the  attitude  somewhat  resembles  that  of  advanced 
cases  of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  In  the  late  stages  there  are  contractures  at  the 
elbows,  knees,  and  ankles.  The  movements  of  the  patient  are  characterized 
by  great  deliberation.  He  rises  from  the  chair  slowly  in  the  stooping  atti- 
tude, with  the  head  projecting  forward.  In  attempting  to  walk  the  steps  are 
chort  and  hurried,  and,  as  Trousseau  remarks,  be  appears  to  be  running  after 
his  centre  of  gravity.  This  is  termed  festination  or  propulsion,  in  contra- 
distinction to  a  peculiar  gait  observed  when  the  patient  is  pulled  backward, 
when  ho  makes  a  number  of  steps  and  would  fall  over  if  not  prevented — retro- 
pulsion. 

The  KKFM£XK8  are  nprmal  in  most  canep,  but  in  a  few  they  are  exaggerated. 

Of  SENHORY  disturlianees  Charcot  has  noted  abnormal  alterations  in  the 
temperature  sense.  The  patient  may  complain  of  subjective  sensations  of  heat, 
cither  general  or  local — a  phenomenon  which  may  be  present  on  one  side  only 
and  associated  with  an  actual  increase  of  the  surface  temperature,  as  much 
as  G°  F.  (Gowere).  In  other  instances,  patients  complain  of  cold.  Localized 
sweating  may  be  present.  The  skin,  especially  of  the  forehead,  may  be  thick- 
ened.   The  mental  condition  rarely  shows  any  change. 

Variations  in  the  Svhptoub. — The  tremor  may  be  absent,  but  the  rigid- 
ity, weakness,  and  attitude  arc  sufficient  to  make  the  diagnosis.  The  disease 
may  be  hemiplegic  in  character,  involving  only  one  side  or  even  one  limb. 
Usually  thouc  are  but  stages  of  the  disease. 

Sia^osis.—In  well  developed  cases  the  disease  is  recognized  at  a  glance. 
The  attitude,  gait,  stifTness,  and  mask-like  expression  are  points  of  as  much 
importance  as  the  oseiilations,  and  usually  serve  to  separate  the  cases  from 
senile  and  other  forms  of  tremor.  Disseminated  sclerosis  develops  earlier,  and 
is  characterized  by  the  nystagmus,  and  the  scanning  speech,  and  does  not  pre- 
sent the  atlitude  so  constant  in  paralysis  agitans.  Yet  Schultzc  and  Saclm 
have  reported  cases  in  which  the  signs  of  multiple  sclerosis  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  those  of  paralysis.  The  hemiplegic  form  might  be  confounded 
with  post-heniipicgic  tremor,  but  the  history,  the  mode  of  onset,  and  the 
greatly  increased  reflexes  would  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  two.  The  Park- 
insonian face  is  of  great  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  discure  and  anoma- 
lous forms. 

The  disease  is  incurable.  Periods  of  improvement  may  occur,  but  the 
tendency  is  for  the  affection  to  proceed  progr««ively  downward.  It  is  a  slow, 
degenerative  process  and  the  cases  last  for  years. 

Treatment. — There  is-no  method  which  can  be  recommended  as  satisfac- 
tory in  any  respect.  Arsenic,  opium,  hyoscine,  and  the  extract  of  the  para- 
thyroid gland  may  be  tried  and  sometimes  give  relief,  but  are  not  curative. 
The  friends  should  be  told  frankly  that  the  disease  is  incurable,  and  that 
6» 
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nothing  oan  be  done  except  to  attend  to  tlie  physical  comforts  of  the  patient 
Regulated  and  systematized  exercises  should  be  carried  out. 

OTHER   POBMS   OF   TEEMOE 

Simple  Tremor. — This  is  occasionally  found  in  persons  in  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  assign  any  cause.  It  may  be  transient  or  persist  for  an  indi'li- 
nitc  time.  It  is  often  extremely  slight,  and  is  aggravated  by  all  causes  which 
lower  the  vitality. 

Hereditary  Tremor. — C.  L.  Dana  has  reported  iemarl;able  eases  of  heredi- 
tary tremor.  It  occurred  in  all  tlie  members  of  one  family,  and  beginning 
in  infancy  continued  without  pi-oducing  any  serious  changes. 

SenUe  Tremor. — With  advancing  age  tremulousness  during  muscular 
movements  is  extremely  common,  but  is  rarely  seen  under  seventy.  It  is 
always  a  fine  tremor,  which  begins  in  the  hands  and  often  extends  to  the 
muscles  of  the  nock,  causing  slight  movement  of  the  head. 

Toxic  tremor  is  seen  chiefly  as  an  effect  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  lead,  or 
mercury;  more  rarely  in  arsenical  or  opium  poiisuning.  In  elderly  men  who 
smoke  much  it  may  be  entirely  due  to  the  tobticco.  One  of  the  comnioneBt 
forms  of  this  is  the  alcoholic  tremor,  which  occurs  only  on  movement  and  hai^ 
considerable  range.  I^ead  tremor  is  considered  under  lead  poisoning,  of  which 
it  constitutes  a  very  important  symptom. 

Hysterical  tremor,  which  usually  occurs  under  circumstances  which  make 
the  diagnosis  easy,  will  be  considered  in  the  section  on  hysteria. 


n.  ACUTE  OHOBEA 

{Sydenham's  Chorea;  St.  Viius's  Dance) 

Seflnition. — A  disease  chiefly  affecting  cliildren.  characterized  by  irregular, 
involuntary  contraction  of  the  muscles,  a  variable  amount  of  psychical  dis- 
turbance, and  a  remarkable  liability  to  acute  endocarditis. 

Etiology. — Skx. — Of  554  cases  which  I  analyzed  from  the  Thiladclphia 
Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  71  per  cent,  were  in  females 
and  S'J  per  cent,  in  males.  Of  808  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  cases,  71. S  jtvr 
cent,  were  females  (Thayer  and  Thomas). 

Age, — The  disease  is  moat  common  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen. 
Of  522  cases,  380  occurred  in  this  period;  84.5  per  cent,  in  Thayer  and 
Thomas'  series.  It  is  rare  among  the  negroes  and  native  races  of  America. 
Only  25  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  cases  were  in  negroes.  The  cases  are 
most  numerous  when  the  mean  relative  humidity  is  excessive  and  the  baro- 
metric pressure  low  (Lewis). 

ItiiKUHATisM. — A  casual  relationship  between  rheumatism  and  chorea  has 
been  claimed  by  many  since  the  time  of  Bright,  The  English  and  French 
writers  maintain  the  closeness  of  this  connection ;  on  the  other  hand,  German 
authors,  as  a  rule,  regard  the  connection  as  by  no  means  very  close.  Of  the 
654  cases,  in  15.5  per  cent,  there  was  a  history  of  rheumatism  in  the  family. 
In  88  cases,  15.8  per  cent.,  there  was  a  history  of  articular  swelling,  acute  or 
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subacnte.  In  33  caaes  there  vere  pains,  sometimes  described  as  rlicumatic,  in 
various  parts,  but  not  associated  with  joint  trouble.  Adding  these  to  those 
with  manifest  articular  trouble,  the  percentage  is  raised  to  nearly  21,  It  is 
rather  remarkable  that  in  our  Baltimore  series  the  percentage  with  a  history 
of  rheumatism  was  the  same — 21.6. 

We  find  two  groups  of  cases  in  which  acute  arthritis  is  present  in  chorea. 
In  one,  the  arthritis  antedates  by  some  months  or  years  the  onset  of  the  chorea, 
and  does  not  recur  before  or  during  the  attack.  In  the  other  group,  the  chorea 
sets  in  with  or  follows  immediately  upon  the  acute  arthritis.  In  some  instances 
it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  joint  symptoms  or  the  movements  have 
appeared  first.  It  is  difficult  to  differentiate  the  cases  of  irregular  pains  with- 
out definite  joint  affection.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  them  are  rheumatic, 
and  yet  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  as  such  all  cases  in  children 
in  which  there  are  complaints  of  vague  pains  in  the  bones  or  muscles — so-calk'd 
growing  pains.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  however,  that  a  slight  articular 
swelling  may  be  the  sole  manifestation  of  rheumatic  fever  in  a  child — so  slight, 
indeed,  that  the  disease  may  bo  entirely  overlooked. 

Heart-disease.- — Endocarditis  is  believed  by  some  writers  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  disease.  The  particles  of  fibrin  and  vegetations  from  the  valves  pass  as 
emboli  to  the  cerebral  vessels.  On  this  view,  which  we  shall  discuss  later, 
chorea  is  the  result  of  an  embolic  process  occurring  in  the  course  of  a  rheu- 
matic endocarditis. 

Infectious  Diseases. — Scarlet  fever  with  arthritic  manifestations  may 
be  a  direct  antecedent.  Sturges  states  that  a  history  of  previous  whooping- 
cough  occurs  more  frequently  in  choreic  than  in  other  children,  but  !  find 
no  evidence  of  this  in  the  Infirmary  records.  With  the  exception  of  rheumatic 
fever,  there  is  no  intimate  relationship  between  chorea  and  the  acute  diflcaaea 
incident  to  childhood.  It  may  be  noted  in  contrast  to  this  that  the  so-called 
canine  t-horea  is  a  common  sequel  of  distemper.  Chorea  has  been  known  to 
divclop  in  the  course  of  an  acute  pysemia,  and  to  follow  gonorrhfoa  and  puer- 
peral fever, 

An,bmia  is  less  often  an  antecedent  than  a  sequence  of  chorea,  and  though 
cases  develop  in  children  who  are  anemic  and  in  poor  health,  this  is  by  no 
means  the  rule.    Chorea  may  develop  in  chlorotic  girls  at  puberty. 

Pregnancy. — A  choreic  patient  may  become  pregnant;  more  frequently 
the  disease  occurs  during  pregnancy;  sometimes  it  develops  post  partum. 
Buist,  of  Dundee,  has  tabulated  carefully  226  cases:  in  6  the  chorea  preceded 
(he  pregnancy;  in  10.1  it  occurred  during  the  pregnancy;  in  31  in  recurrent 
pregnancies;  45  cases  terminated  fatally,  and  in  Ifi  cases  the  chorea  developed 
|Hi«t  partum.  The  alleged  frequency  in  illegitimate  primi|mrie  is  not  iKime 
out  by  hia  figures.  Beginning  in  the  first  three  months  were  108  cases,  in  the 
second  three  months  70  eases,  in  the  last  three  months  25  cases.  The  disease 
is  often  severe,  and  maniacal  symptoms  may  develop. 

A  tendency  to  the  disease  is  found  in  certain  families.  In  80  cases  there 
was  a  history  of  attacks  of  chorea  in  other  members.  In  one  instance  both 
mother  and  grandmother  had  been  affected.  High-strung,  excitable,  nervous 
children  are  especially  liable  to  the  disease.  Fright  is  considered  a  frequent 
cause,  but  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  no  close  connecti<m  exists  between 
the  fright  and  the  onset  of  the  dis<-nse.     Occasionally  the  attack  sets  in  at 
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oDce.  Mental  vorry,  trouble,  a  Budden  grief,  or  a  scolding  may  apparently 
be  the  exciting  cauae.  The  Btrain  o£  education,  particularly  in  girla  during 
the  third  hemidecade,  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  etiology  of  the  disease. 
Bright,  intelligent,  active  minded  girU  from  ton  to  fourteen,  ambitious  to  do 
well  at  Bchool,  often  stimulated  in  their  efforts  by  teachers  and  parents,  form 
a  large  contingent  of  the  cases  of  chorea  in  hospital  and  private  practice. 
Sturges  has  called  special  attention  to  this  school-made  chorea  as  one  serious 
evil  in  our  modern  method  of  forced  education.  Imitation,  which  is  men- 
tioned as  an  exciting  cause,  is  extremely  rare,  and  does  not  appear  to  liave 
influenced  the  onset  in  a  single  case  in  the  Infirmary  records. 

The  disease  may  rapidly  follow  an  injury  or  a  slight  surgical  operation. 
Reflex  irritation  was  believed  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  disease,  particu- 
larly the  presence  of  worms  or  genital  irritation ;  but  I  have  met  with  no  in- 
stance in  which  the  disease  could  be  attributed  to  either  of  these  causes.  Local 
apasm,  particularly  of  the  face — the  habit  chorea  of  Mitchell — may  be  asso- 
ciated with  irritation  in  the  nostrils  and  adenoid  growths  in  the  vault  of  the 
pharynx,  as  pointed  out  by  Jacobi. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  Stevens  that  ocular  defects  lie  at  the  basis  of  many 
cases  of  chorea,  and  that  with  the  correction  of  these  the  irregular  movements 
disappear.  The  investigations  of  De  Schweinitz  show  that  ocular  defects  do 
not  occur  in  greater  proportion  in  choreic  than  in  other  children.  A  majority 
of  the  caaea  in  which  operation  has  been  followed  by  relief  have  been  instances 
of  tic,  local  or  general. 

Horbid  Anatomy  and  Pathology. — No  constant  lesions  have  been  found 
in  the  nervous  system  in  acute  chorea.  Vascular  changes,  such  as  hyaline 
transformation,  exudation  of  leucocytes,  minute  htemorrhagea,  and  thrombosis 
of  the  smaller  arteries,  have  been  described. 

Embolism  of  the  smaller  cerebral  vessels  has  been  found,  and  there  are 
on  record  7  cases  of  embolism  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  (H,  M. 
Thomas),  Based  on  the  presence  of  emboli,  Kirkes  and  others  have  supported 
what  is  known  as  the  embolic  theory  of  the  disease.  Endocarditis  is  by  far 
the  most  frequent  lesion  In  Sydenham's  chorea.  With  no  disease,  not  except- 
ing rheumatism,  is  it  so  constantly  essociated.  I  collected  from  the  literature 
the  records  of  73  autopsies;  there  were  03  with  endocarditis.*  The  endo- 
carditis is  usually  of  the  simple  variety,  but  the  ulcerative  form  has  occasion- 
ally been  described. 

We  are  still  far  from  a  solution  of  all  the  problems  connected  with  chorea. 
Unfortunately,  the  word  has  been  used  to  cover  a  series  of  totally  diverse  dis- 
orders of  movement,  bo  that  there  are  still  excellent  observers  who  hold  that 
chorea  is  only  a  symptom,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  etiological  unit.  The 
chorea  of  childhood,  the  disease  which  Sydenham  described,  presents,  however, 
characteristics  so  unmistakable  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  definite,  substan- 
tive affection.  Some  regard  it  as  a  functional  brain  disorder  affecting  the 
nerve  centres  controlling  the  motor  apparatus,  an  instability  of  the  nerve  cells, 
brought  about,  one  supposes  by  hypersemia,  another  by  anssmia,  a  third  by 
psychical  influences,  a  fourth  by  irritation,  central  or  peripheral.  Of  the  actual 
nature  of  this  derangement  we  know  nothing,  nor,  indeed,  whether  the  changes 


*  Osier,  "Cborea  and  Choreifonn  Affections." 
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are  primary  and  the  result  of  a  faulty  action  of  the  cortical  cells  or  whether  the 
impulses  are  secondarily  disturbed  in  their  course  down  thr  motor  path.  The 
predominance  of  the  disease  in  females,  and  its  onset  at  a  time  when  the  edu- 
cation of  the  brain  is  rapidly  developing,  are  etiological  facts  which  Sturges 
has  urged  in  favor  of  the  view  that  chorea  is  an  expression  of  functional  insta- 
bility of  the  nerve  centres. 

The  embolic  theory  originally  advanced  by  Kirkes  hafl  a  solid  basis  of 
fact,  but  it  is  not  camprehensivc  enough,  as  all  of  the  eases  can  not  be 
brought  within  its  limits.  There  are  instances  without  endocarditis  and  with- 
out, so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  plugging  of  cerebral  vessels;  and  there  are 
also  caacB  with  extensive  endocarditis  in  vhich  the  histological  examination 
of  the  brain,  so  far  as  embolism  is  concerned,  was  negative.  In  favor  of 
the  embolic  view  is  the  experimental  production  in  animals  of  chorea  by 
Rosenthal,  and  later  by  Money,  by  injecting  fine  particles  into  the  carotids. 

Lately,  as  indeed  might  be  expected,  chorea  has  been  regarded  as  an  infec- 
tious disease.  Nothing  definite  has  yet  been  determined.  In  favor  of  this 
view  it  has  been  urged,  as  it  is  impossible  to  refer  the  chorea  to  endocarditis  or 
the  endocarditis  in  all  cases  to  rheumatism,  that  both  have  their  origin  in  a 
common  cause,  some  infectious  agent,  which  is  capable  also,  in  persons  predis- 
posed, of  r\citing  articular  disease.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  scarlet  fever 
with  arthritic  manifestations,  in  puerperal  fever,  and  rheumatism,  also  after 
gonorrhcea,  and  such  facts  are  suggestive  at  least  of  the  association  of  tlie 
disease  with  infective  processes.  Possibly,  as  has  been  suggested  by  some 
writers,  the  paralytic  condition  associated  with  chorea  may  be  analogous  to 
those  which  occur  in  typhoid  and  certain  of  the  infectious  diseases.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  conditions  extremely  difficult  to  harmonize  with  this 
view.  The  prominent  psychical  element  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  serious 
objections,  since  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ordinary  chorea  may  rapidly  follow 
a  fright  or  a  sudden  emotion. 

Symptonu. — Three  groups  of  eases  may  be  recognized — ^the  mild,  severe, 
and  maniacal  chorea. 

Mild  Chorea. — In  this  the  affection  of  the  muscles  is  slight,  the  speech 
is  not  seriously  disturbed,  and  the  general  health  not  impaired.  Premoni- 
tory symptoms  are  shown  in  restlessness  and  inability  to  sit  still,  a  condition 
well  characterized  by  the  term  "iidgets."  There  are  emotional  disturbances, 
such  as  crj-ing  spells,  or  sometimes  night  terrors.  There  may  be  pains  in  the 
limbs  and  headache.  Digestive  disturbances  and  ansmia  may  be  present.  A 
change  in  the  temperament  is  frequently  noticed,  and  a  docile,  quiet  child 
may  become  cross  and  irritable.  After  these  symptoms  have  pcreisted  for  a 
week  or  more  the  characteristic  involuntary  movements  begin,  and  are  often 
first  noticed  at  the  table,  when  the  child  spills  a  tumbler  of  water  or  upsets  a 
plate.  There  may  be  only  awkwardness  or  slight  incoordination  of  voluntary 
movements,  or  constant  irregular  clonic  spasms.  The  jerky,  irregular  char- 
acter of  the  movements  differentiates  them  from  almost  every  other  disorder 
of  motion.  In  the  mild  cases  only  one  hand,  or  the  hand  and  face,  are  affected, 
and  it  may  not  spread  to  the  other  side. 

In  the  second  grade,  the  severe  form,  the  movements  become  general  and 
the  patient  may  be  unable  to  get  about  or  to  feed  or  undress  herself,  owing 
to  the  constant,  irregular,  clonic  contractions  of  the  various  mnscic  groups 
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The  speech  ia  also  affected,  and  for  days  the  child  may  not  be  able  to  talk. 
Often  with  the  onset  of  the  severer  symptoms  there  is  loss  of  power  on  one 
side  or  in  the  limb  most  affected. 

The  third  and  most  extreme  form,  the  B<M»lled  maniacal  chorea,  or  chorea 
insaniens,  is  truly  a  terrible  disease,  and  may  develop  out  of  the  drdinary 
form.  These  cases  are  more  common  in  adult  women  and  may  develop  during 
pregnancy. 

Chorea  begins,  as  a  rule,  in  the  hands  and  arms,  then  involves  the  face,  and 
rubsequently  the  legs.  The  movements  may  be  confined  to  one  side — hemi- 
chorea.  The  attack  begins  oftenest  on  the  right  side,  though  occasionally  It  ia 
general  from  the  outset  One  arm  and  the  oppoaite  leg  may  be  involved.  In 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  cases  speech  is  affected;  this  may  amount  only  to  an 
embarrassment  or  hesitancy,  but  in  other  instances  it  becomes  an  incoherent 
jumble.  In  very  severe  cases  the  child  will  make  no  attempt  to  speak.  The 
inability  is  in  articulation  rather  than  in  phonation.  Paroxyams  of  panting 
and  of  hard  expiration  may  occur,  or  odd  sounds  may  be  produced.  As  a  rule 
the  movements  cease  during  sleep. 

Parali/sU.-~A  prominent  symptom  is  muscular  weaknesa,  usually  no  more 
than  a  condition  of  paresis.  The  loss  of  power  is  slight,  but  the  weakness  may 
bo  shown  by  an  enfeebled  grip  or  by  a  dragging  of  the  leg  or  limping.  In 
hia  original  account  Sydenham  refers  to  the  "unsteady  movements  of  one  of 
the  legs,  which  the  patient  drags."  There  may  be  extreme  paresis  with  but 
few  movements— the  paralytic  chorea  of  Todd,  Occasionally  a  local  paralysis 
or  weakness  remains  after  the  attack. 

Mutuftn  is  an  interesting  feature;  for  weeks  the  child  may  not  say  a 
word.  It  is  more  common  in  severe  cases,  but  is  not  marked  by  special  choreic 
unrest  of  the  muaclea  of  apeech;  it  is  probably  a  motor  weakness.  Complete 
recovery  follows. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  choreic  spasms  extend  to  the  muscles  of  organic 
life.  The  rapid  action  and  disturbed  rliythm  of  the  heart  present  nothing 
peculiar  to  tlie  disease,  and  there  is  no  support  for  the  view  that  irregular  con- 
tractions occur  in  the  papillary  muscles. 

Heart  Symptoms. — Neurotic— Aa  so  many  of  the  subjects  of  chorea  are 
nervous  girls,  it  ia  not  aurpriaing  that  a  common  symptom  is  a  rapidly  acting 
heart.  Irregulai'ity  is  not  ao  special  a  feature  in  chorea  as  rapidity.  The 
patients  seldom  complain  of  pain  about  the  heart. 

Ucemic  Murmurs. — With  anaemia  and  debility,  not  uncommon  associates 
of  chorea  in  the  tliird  or  fourth  week,  we  find  a  corresponding  cardiac  condi- 
tion. The  impiilae  is  diffuae,  perhapa  wavy  in  thin  children.  The  carotide 
throb  visibly,  and  in  the  recumbent  posture  there  may  be  pulsation  in  the  cer- 
vical veins.  On  auscultation  a  systolic  murmur  is  heard  at  the  base,  perhaps, 
too,  at  the  apex,  soft  and  blowing  in  quality. 

Endocarditis. — Aa  in  rheumatism,  so  in  chorea,  acute  valvulitis  rarely 
gives  evidence  of  its  presence  by  symptoms.  It  must  be  sought,  and  clinical 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  usually  associated  with  murmurs  at  one  or 
other  of  the  cardiac  orifices. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  practitioner  these  statements  may  be  made: 

(a)  In  thin,  nervous  children  a  systolic  murmur  of  soft  quality  is  ex- 
tremely common  at  the  base,  with  accentuation  of  the  second  sound,  par 
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ticularly  at  the  eecond  left  costal  cartilage,  and  is  probably  of  no  moment. 

(b)  A  Bystolic  murmur  of  maximum  intensity  at  tbe  apos,  and  heard 
also  along  the  left  eternal  margin,  is  not  uncommon  in  ansmic,  enfeebled 
etatoa,  and  does  not  necessarily  indicate  either  endocarditis  or  insufficiency. 

(c)  A  murmur  of  maximum  intensity  at  the  apex,  with  rough  quality,  and 
transmitted  to  the  axilla  or  angle  of  the  scapula,  indicates  an  organic  lesion  of 
the  mitral  valve,  and  ie  usually  associated  with  enlargement  of  the  heart. 

(d)  When  in  doubt  it  is  much  safer  to  trust  to  the  evidence  of  eye  and 
hand  than  to  that  of  the  ear.  If  the  apex  beat  is  in  tbe  normal  position, 
and  the  area  of  dulness  not  increased  vertically  or  to  the  right  of  the  sternum, 
there  is  probably  no  Borious  valvular  disease. 

(e)  The  endocarditis  of  chorea  is  almost  invariably  of  the  simple  or 
warty  form,  and  in  itself  is  not  dangerous;  but  it  is  apt  to  lead  to  those 
sclerotic  changes  in  the  valve  which  produce  incompetency.  Of  140  patients 
examined  more  than  two  years  after  the  attack,  I  found  the  heart  normal  in 
51;  in  17  there  was  functional  disturbance,  and  73  presented  signs  of  organic 
heart-disease, 

(/)  Pericarditis  is  an  occasional  complication  of  chorea,  usually  in  cases 
with  well-marked  rheumatism. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  cases  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Thayer  found 
evidence  of  involvement  of  the  heart  in  S5  per  cent,  of  the  out-patients  and 
in  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  tbe  cases  in  tlic  wards.  Cardiac  involvement  was 
more  common  in  the  cases  with  a  history  of  rheumatism,  and  was  much  more 
frequent  in  the  relapses. 

Sensory  Disturbances. — Pain  in  tbe  affected  limbs  is  not  common. 
Occasionally  there  is  sorencsa  on  pressure.  There  are  cases,  usually  of  henii- 
chorea,  in  which  pain  in  the  limbs  is  a  marked  symptom.  Weir  Mitchell  lias 
spoken  of  these  as  painful  choreas.  Tender  points  along  the  lines  of  emergence 
of  the  spinal  nerves  or  along  the  course  of  the  nerves  of  the  limbs  are  rare. 

PsYciiiCAL  DISTURBANCES  are  common,  though  in  a  majority  of  the  cases 
slight  in  degree.  Irritability  of  temper,  marked  wilfulness,  and  emotional 
outbreaks  may  indicate  a  complete  change  in  tbe  character  of  the  child.  There 
is  deficiency  in  the  powers  of  concentration,  the  memory  is  enfeebled,  and  tbe 
aptitude  for  study  is  lost.  Rarely  there  is  progressive  impairment  of  the 
intellect  with  termination  in  actual  dementia.  Acute  melancholia  has  been 
described.  Ilallueinations  of  sight  and  hearing  may  occur.  PatienU  may 
l)ehavo  in  an  odd  and  strange  manner  and  do  all  sorts  of  meaningless  acts. 
By  far  tbe  most  serious  manifestation  of  Ibis  character  is  the  maniacal  di-- 
lirium.  occasionally  associated  with  the  very  severe  cases — chorea  I'nsaniefw. 
I'siiaily  the  motor  disturbance  in  these  eauos  is  aggravated,  but  it  has  bei^n 
overlooked  and  patients  have  been  sent  to  an  asylum. 

The  psychical  clement  in  chorea  is  apt  to  be  negli-cted  by  tbe  practitioner. 
It  is  always  a  good  plan  to  tell  tbe  parents  that  it  is  not  the  musc-les  alone 
of  the  child  which  are  affected,  but  that  the  general  irritability  and  change 
of  disposition,  so  often  found,  really  form  part  of  the  disease. 

The  condition  of  the  reflexks  in  chorea  is  usually  normal.  Trophic 
lesions  rarely  occur  in  chorea  unless,  as  some  writers  have  done,  we  regard 
the  joint  troubles  as  arthropathies  occurring  in  the  course  of  a  cerebro-spinal 
disease. 
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Fever,  usually  slight,  was  present  in  all  but  one  of  110  cases  treated  in 
my  wards  (Thayer).  H.  A.  Hare  states  that  in  monochorea  the  tempera- 
ture on  the  affected  side  may  be  elevated ;  but  this  is  not  an  invariable  rule. 
Endocarditis  may  occur  with  little  if  any  rise  in  temperature;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  an  acute  arthritis,  severe  endocarditis  or  pericarditis,  and  in 
the  cases  of  maniacal  chorea,  the  fever  may  range  from  102°  to  104°, 

Cutaneous  Affections. — The  pigmentation,  which  is  not  uncommon,  is 
due  to  the  arsenic.  Herpes,  zoater  occasionally  occurs.  Certain  skin  eruptions, 
usually  regarded  as  rheumatic  in  character,  are  not  uncommon.  Erythema 
nodosum  has  been  described  and  I  have  seen  several  cases  with  a  purpuric 
urticaria.  There  may,  indeed,  be  the  more  aggravated  condition  of  rheumatic 
purpura,  known  as  Schonlein's  peltosis  rheumatica.  Subcutaneous  fibrous 
nodules,  which  have  been  noted  by  English  observers  in  many  cases  of  chorea, 
associated  with  rheumatism,  are  extremely  rare  in  the  TJnited  States. 

Ihiration  and  Termination. — From  eight  to  ten  weeks  is  the  average  dura- 
tion of  an  attack  of  moderate  severity.  Chronic  chorea  rarely  follows  the 
minor  disease  which  wo  have  been  considering.  The  cases  described  under 
this  designation  in  children  are  usually  instances  of  cerebral  sclerosis  or  Fried- 
reich's ataxia;  but  occasionally  an  attack  which  has  come  on  in  the  ordinary 
way  persists  for  months  or  years,  and  recovery  ultimately  takes  place.  A 
slight  grade  of  chorea,  particularly  noticeable  under  excitement,  may  persist 
for  months  in  nervous  children. 

The  tendency  of  chorea  to  recur  has  been  noticed  by  all  writers  since 
Sydenham  first  made  the  observation.  Of  410  eases  analyzed  for  this  purpose. 
S40  had  one  attack,  110  had  two  attacks,  35  three  attacks,  10  four  attacks,  Vi 
five  attacks,  and  3  six  attacks.    The  recurrence  is  apt  to  be  vernal. 

Recovery  is  the  rule  in  children.  The  statistics  of  out-patient  depart- 
ments are  not  favorable  for  determining  the  mortality.  A  reliable  estimate 
is  that  of  the  Collective  Investigation  Committee  of  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, in  which  9  deaths  were  reported  among  439  cases,  about  2  per  cent. 

The  paralysis  rarely  persists.  Mental  dulness  may  be  present  for  a  time, 
but  usually  passes  away;  permanent  impairment  of  the  mind  is  an  exceptional 
sequence. 

Diagnons. — There  are  few  diseases  which  present  more  characteristic  fea- 
tures, and  in  a  majority  of  instances  the  nature  of  the  trouble  is  recognized  at 
a  glance;  but  there  are  several  affections  in  children  which  may  simulate  and 
be  mistaken  for  it. 

(o)  Multiple  and  diffuse  cerehral  sdcTosis.  The  cases  are  often  mistaken 
for  ordinary  chorea,  and  have  been  described  in  the  literature  as  chorea 
spastica.  There  are  doubtless  chronic  changes  in  the  cortex.  As  a  rule,  tlie 
movements  are  readily  distinguishable  from  those  of  true  chorea,  but  the  simu- 
lation is  sometimes  very  close;  the  onset  in  infancy,  the  impaired  intelligence, 
increased  reflexes  and  in  some  instances  rigidity^  and  the  chronic  course  of  the 
disease  separate  them  sharply  from  true  chorea. 

(h)  Friedreich's  ataxia.  Cases  of  this  well -characterized  disease  were  for- 
merly classed  as  chorea.  The  slow,  irregular,  incoordinate  movements,  the 
scoliosis,  the  scanning  speech,  the  early  talipes,  the  nystagmus,  and  the  fam- 
ily character  of  the  disease  are  points  which  should  render  the  diagnosis  easj. 

(c)  In  rare  cases  the  paralytic  form  of  elmrea  may  be  mistaken  for  polio' 
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mijelUis  or,  when  bolli  legs  are  affected,  for  paruplogiu  of  spinal  origin ;  but 
tills  can  be  tlie  easo  only  when  the  choreic  movements  are  very  slight. 

(rf)  Hysteria  may  simulate  chorea  minor  most  closely,  and  unlcBa  there 
are  other  manifcstatlone  it  may  be  imposMble  to  make  a  diagnosis.  Most 
commonly,  liowever,  the  movements  in  the  so-eallcd  hysterical  chorea  are 
rhythmic  and  differ  entirely  from  those  of  ordinary  chorea. 

(e)  As  mentioned  above,  the  mental  symptoms  in  maniacal  chorea  may 
mask  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  and  patients  have  even  been  sent  to  the 
iisylum. 

Treatment. — Ahnormully  bright,  active  minded  children  belonging  to  fam- 
flies  with  pronounc-ed  neiirntlc  taint  should  be  curcfully  watchc<l  from  the  ages 
of  eight  to  fifteen  and  not  allowed  to  overtax  their  mental  powers.  So  fre- 
quently in  chihiren  of  this  class  docs  the  attack  of  chorea  date  from  the  worry 
and  stress  incident  to  school  cxiiiiiinations  that  the  competition  for  prizes  or 
places  should  be  emphatically  forbidden. 

The  treatmcntof  the  attack  consisls  largely  in  attention  to  hygienic  meas- 
ures, with  which  alone,  in  tiuie,  a  majority  of  the  cases  recover.  Parents 
should  he  told  to  tican  gently  the  faults  and  waywardness  of  choreic  children. 
The  ppychioal  clement,  strongly  dpveloi>ed  in  so  many  eases.  In  best  treated 
by  quiet  and  stvlusion.  The  cliild  should  be  conlined  to  bed  in  the  recumbent 
|>ogture,  and  mental  as  well  as  bodily  quiet  enjoined.  In  private  practice  this 
is  often  im|KisKililc,  but  with  wctUtiMlo  patients  the  disease  is  always  serious 
enough  to  demand  the  assistance  of  a  skilled  nurse.  Toys  and  dolls  should 
not  be  allowed  at  first,  for  the  child  should  be  kept  amused  without  excitement. 
The  rest  allays  the  hyper-cxcltability  and  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  possibility 
of  damage  to  the  valve  segme'its  should  endocarditis  exist.  Time  and  again 
have  1  seen  very  severe  eases  which  had  resisted  treatment  for  weeks  outside 
a  hospital  l>ecomc  i|uite  and  the  movements  subside  after  two  or  three  days  of 
absolute  rt-rtt  in  bed. 

The  eiiild  should  be  kept  apart  from  other  children  and,  if  possible,  from 
other  imiiilxTS  of  the  family,  and  should  see  only  those  persons  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  nursing  of  the  case.  In  the  latter  period  of  the  disease  daily 
rubbings  may  be  resorted  to  with  great  benefit. 

The  medical  treatment  ol  the  diwuse  is  unsatisfactory;  with  the  exi-eption 
of  anK'nIc,  ni)  remedy  si-ems  to  have  any  influence  in  controlling  the  progretis 
of  the  affirlion.  Without  any  siMfilic  action,  it  certainly  does  gooil  in  many 
cases.  |iro1iiihly  hy  inipniving  the  general  nutrition.  It  is  conveniently  given 
in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution,  and  the  good  effects  are  rarely  seen  until 
maximum  dos<-s  are  taken.  It  may  he  given  as  Martin  originally  advised 
(1813) ;  he  began  "with  five  drops  and  increased  one  drop  every  day,  until 
it  might  liegin  to  disagree  with  (he  stomach  or  bowels."  When  the  dose  of 
15  minima  Is  reached,  it  may  be  continued  for  a  week,  and  then  again  in- 
creased, if  necessary,  every  day  or  two,  until  physiol<^ical  effects  arc  manifest. 
On  the  o<curn'nce  of  these  the  drug  should  be  stopped  for  three  or  four  days. 
The  jiraelice  of  resuming  tlie  aihiiinlst ration  with  smaller  doses  is  rarely  neces- 
sary, as  tolerance  is  usually  established  and  we  can  liegin  with  the  dose  which 
tin?  child  was  taking  when  the  symptoms  of  saturation  occurred.  I  have  fre- 
quently given  as  much  as  25  minims  three  times  a  day.  Usually  the  signs  of 
saturation  are  trivial  but  plain,  but  in  very  rare  instances  more  serious  symp- 
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tonis  develop.  A  fatal  areenical  neuritis  followed  in  the  case  of  a  child,  aged 
eight,  who  took  seven  drops  of  Fowler's  solution  three  times  a  day  for  ten 
days,  then  stopped  for  a  week,  and  then  took  seven  drops  three  times  a  day  for 
fourteen  days  (Gary  Qamhlc). 

Of  other  medicines  sedatives  are  useful  in  the  severe  attacks.  Chloral  is 
the  most  useful  and  may  be  begun  in  doses  of  five  grains  (0.3  gm.),  gradually 
increased  if  necessary.  Sodium  bromide  in  the  same  dosage  may  be  added. 
Belladonna  has  been  found  useful  in  some  cases. 

For  its  tonic  effect  electricity  is  sometimes  useful ;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
as  a  routine  treatment.  The  question  of  gymnastics  is  an  important  one. 
Early  in  tho  disease,  when  the  movements  are  active,  they  are  not  advisable; 
but  during  convalescence  carefully  graduated  exercises  are  undoubtedly  bene- 
ficial. It  is  not  well,  however,  to  send  a  choreic  child  to  a  school  gj'nmasium, 
as  the  stimulus  of  the  other  children  and  the  excitement  of  the  romping, 
violent  play  are  very  prejudicial. 

Other  points  in  treatment  may  be  mentioned.  Food  should  be  simple 
and  some  children  do  best  on  a  milk  diet,  tiic  amount  being  rapidly  increased. 
It  is  important  to  regulate  the  bowels  and  to  attend  carefully  to  the  digestive 
functions.    For  the  anaemia  so  often  present  preparations  of  iron  are  indicated. 

In  the  severe  cases  with  incessant  movements,  sleeplessness,  dry  tongue, 
and  delirium,  the  important  indication  is  to  procure  rest,  for  which  purpose 
chloral  may  be  freely  given,  and,  if  necessary,  morphia.  Chloroform  inhala- 
tions may  be  necessary  to  control  the  intensity  of  the  paroxysms,  but  the  high 
rate  of  mortality  in  this  class  of  cases  illustrates  how  often  our  best  endeavors 
are  fruitless.  The  wet  pack  is  sometimes  very  soothing  and  should  be  tried. 
As  these  patients  are  apt  to  sink  rapidly  into  a  low  typhoid  state  with  heart 
weakness,  a  supporting  treatment  is  required  from  the  outset. 

Cases  are  found  now  and  then  which  drag  on  from  month  to  month 
without  getting  either  better  or  worse  and  resist  all  modes  of  treatment. 
In  such  cases  a  combination  of  suggestion  and  passive  movements,  followed 
by  voluntary  movements  under  control,  and  later  simple  exercises,  may  be 
useful.  Change  of  air  and  scene  is  sometimes  followed  by  rapid  improvement, 
and  in  these  cases  the  treatment  by  rest  and  seclusion  should  always  be  given 
a  full  trial._ 

In  all  cases  care  should  be  taken  to  examine  the  nostrils,  and  glaring  ocular 
defects  should  be  properly  corrected  either  by  glasses  or,  il  necessary,  by 
operation. 

After  the  child  has  recovered  from  tlie  attack,  the  parents  should  be  warned 
that  return  of  the  disease  is  by  no  means  infrequent,  and  is  particularly  liable 
to  follow  overwork  at  school  or  debilitating  influences  of  any  kind.  Thi-se 
relapses  are  apt  to  occur  in  the  spring.  Sydenham  advised  purging  in  order 
to  prevent  the  vernal  recurrence  of  the  disease. 


m.    OTHER  AFFECTIONS  DESCRIBED  AS   CHOREA 

Chorea  Uajor:  Fandemio  Chorea. — The  common  name,  St.  Vitus's  dance, 
applied  to  chorea  has  come  to  us  from  the  middle  ages,  when  under  the  influ- 
ence of  religious  fervor  there  were  epidemics  characterized  by  great  excitement, 
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gesticulations,  and  dancing.  For  the  relief  of  those  symptoms,  when  exces- 
sive, pilgrimages  were  made,  and,  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  particularly  to 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Vitus  in  Zebem,  Epidemics  of  this  sort  occurred  also  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  descriptions  of  them  among  the  early  settlem  in 
Kentucky  have  been  given  by  Robertson  and  Yandell.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  Sydenham  applied  the  term  chorea  to  an  affection  in  children  totally 
distinct  from  this  chorea  major,  which  is  in  reality  an  hysterical  manifesta- 
tion under  the  influence  of  religious  excitement. 

Habit  Spurn  {Tlabit  Chorea);  ConTuhive  Tic  (of  the  French). — Two 
groups  of  cases  may  be  recognized  under  the  designation  of  habit  spasm — 
one  in  which  there  are  simply  localized  spasmodic  movements,  and  tht'  other 
in  which,  in  addition  to  this,  there  are  explosive  utteranocfi  and  psychical 
symptoms,  a  condition  to  which  French  writers  have  given  the  name  tic 
convulsif. 

(a)  Habit  Spasm. — This  is  found  chiefly  in  childhood,  moat  fre<iuently  in 
girls  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  (Mitchell).  In  its  simplest  form 
there  is  a  sudden,  quick  contraction  of  certain  of  the  facial  muscles,  such  aa 
rapid  winking  or  drawing  of  the  mouth  to  one  side,  or  the  neck  muscles  are 
involved  and  there  are  unilateral  movements  of  the  head.  The  head  is  given 
a  sudden,  quick  shake,  and  at  the  same  time  the  eyes  wink.  A  not  infrequent 
form  is  the  shrugging  of  one  shoulder.  The  grimace  or  movement  is  repeated 
at  irregular  intervals,  and  is  much  aggravated  by  emotion.  A  short  inspira- 
tory sniff  is  not  an  uncommon  symptom.  The  cases  are  found  most  fre(|upntly 
in  children  who  are  "out  of  sorts,"  or  who  have  been  growing  rapidly,  or  who 
have  inherited  a  tendency  to  neurotic  disorders.  Allied  to  or  associated  with 
this  are  some  of  the  curious  tricks  of  children.  A  hoy  at  my  clinic  was  in  tlie 
habit  every  few  moments  of  putting  the  middle  finger  into  the  mouth,  biting 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  pressing  his  nose  with  the  forefinger.  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge is  said  to  have  had  a  somewhat  similar  trick,  only  he  hit  his  arm.  In 
all  these  cases  the  habits  of  the  child  should  be  examined  carefully,  the  nose 
and  vault  of  the  pharynx  thoroughly  inspected,  and  the  eyes  accurately  tested. 
As  a  rule  the  condition  is  transient,  and  after  persisting  for  a  few  months 
or  longer  gradually  disappears.  Occasionally  a  local  Spasm  persists — twitching 
of  the  eyelids,  or  the  facial  grimace. 

(6)  Impulsive  Tic  (Gilleb  de  la  Tourette'9  Disease). — This  remark- 
able affection,  often  mistaken  for  chorea,  more  frequently  for  habit  spasm,  is 
really  a  psychosis  allied  to  hysteria,  though  in  certain  of  its  aspects  it  has 
the  features  of  monomania.  The  disease  begins,  as  a  rule,  in  young  children, 
occurring  as  early  as  the  sixth  year,  though  it  may  develop  after  pulK'rty. 
There  is  usually  a  markedly  neurotic  family  history.  The  special  features  of 
tho  complaint  are: 

(1)  Involuntary  muscular  movements,  usually  affecting  the  facial  or 
brachial  muscles,  but  in  aggravated  cases  all  the  muB<'lcs  of  the  body  may 
be  involved  and  the  movements  may  be  extremely  irregular  and  violent. 

(2)  Explosive  utterances,  which  may  resemble  a  bark  or  an  inarticulate 
cry.  A  word  heard  may  be  mimicked  at  once  and  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  usually  with  the  involuntary  movements.  To  this  the  term  echolalia 
has  been  applied.  A  much  more  distressing  disturbance  in  these  casts  is 
coprolalia,  or  the  use  of  bad  language.      A  child  of  eight  or  ten  may  shock  its 
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mother  and  friends  by  constantly  using  the  word  damn  when  m&king  the 
involuntary  movements,  or  by  uttering  all  sorts  of  obscene  worda.  Occasion- 
ally actions  are  mimicked — erhokinesis. 

(3)  Associated  with  some  of  these  cases  arc  curious  mental  disturbances: 
the  patient  becomes  the  subject  of  a  form  of  obsession  or  a  fixed  idea.  In 
other  cases  the  fixed  idea  takes  the  form  of  the  imjiulse  to  touch  o!)jiH-t!!,  or 
it  is  a  fixed  idea  about  words— onomatomania — or  the  patient  may  fcrj 
compelled  to  count  a  number  of  times  before  doing  ctTtain  actions — arithnio- 

The  disease  is  well  marked  and  readily  dislinguislied  from  ordinary  chore;). 
The  movements  have  a  larger  range  and  are  explosive  in  character.  Tourelic 
regards  the  coprolalia  as  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  disease.  TIk' 
prognosis  is  doubtful.     I  have,  however,  known  recovery  to  follow. 

Saltatory  Spasm  (Latah;  Myriachit;  Jumpers). — Bamberger  has  dcscribi'd 
a  disease  in  which  when  the  patient  attempted  to  stand  there  were  strong 
contractions  in  the  leg  muscles,  which  caused  a  jumping  or  springing  motion. 
This  occurs  only  when  the  patient  attempts  to  stand.  The  affection  has 
occurred  in  both  men  and  women,  more  frequently  in  the  former,  and  tin' 
subjects  have  usually  shown  marked  neurotic  tendencies.  In  raaoy  eases 
the  condition  has  been  transitory;  in  others  it  has  persisted  for  years,  Ke- 
markable  affections  similar  to  this  in  certain  points  occur  as  a  sort  of  epi- 
demic neurosis.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  occurs  among  the  "jum]>- 
ing  Frenchmen"  of  Maine  and  Canada.  As  describeil  by  Beard  and  Thorn- 
ton, the  subjects  are  liable  on  any  sudden  emotion  to  jump  violently  and  utter 
a  loud  cry  or  sound,  and  will  obey  any  command  or  imitate  any  action  without 
regard  to  its  nature.  The  condition  of  echolalia  is  present  in  a  marked  degrw. 
The  "jumping"  prevails  in  certain  families. 

A  very  similar  disease  prevails  in  parts  of  Russia  and  in  Java  and  Bormi>. 
where  it  is  known  by  the  names  of  myriachit  and  latah,  the  chief  feature  oF 
which  is  mimicry  by  the  patient  of  everything  he  sees  or  hears, 

Cliroiua  Chorea  {Iluniingion's  Chorea). — This  is  an  affection  character- 
ized by  irregular  movements,  disturbance  of  speech,  and  gradual  dementia.  It 
is  frequently  hereditary.  Irving  W.  Lyon  described  it  in  18fi3  as  chronic 
hereditary  chorea  and  traced  Ihe  disease  through  five  generations.  Hunting- 
ton, of  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  at  the  time  a  practitioner  on  Long  Island,  gave,  in 
1872,  in  three  brief  paragraphs  the  salient  points  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
ease— namely,  the  hereditary  nature,  the  association  with  psychical  troubles, 
and  the  late  onset — between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  years.  The  disease  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  United  States.  Under  the  term  chronic  chorea  may  Ik- 
grouped  the  hereditary  form  and  the  cases  which  come  on  without  family  dis- 
position, either  at  middle  life  or,  more  commonly,  in  the  aged — senile  chorea. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  eases  in  children  with  chronic  ehoiviform  move- 
ments, often  with  mentn!  weakness  and  spastic  condition  of  the  legs,  should 
go  into  this  category. 

The  hereditary  character  of  the  disease  is  very  striking;  it  has  been  traced 
through  four  or  five  generations.  Huntington's  father  and  grandfather,  also 
physicians,  had  treated  the  disease  in  the  family  which  he  described.  Osborn. 
of  East  Hampton,  tells  me  that  the  disease  still  continues  to  recur  in  certain 
families  described  by  Huntington,  as  it  has  done,  bo  it  is  said,  for  fully  two 
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ucaturiee.  Ad  ideutk-al  alFection  ocvuni  witliout  any  hereditary  diepositioa. 
The  age  of  onset  te  late,  rarely  before  the  thirtieth  or  the  thirty-lifth  year. 

The  ttyiiiptoiiis  are  very  (iharacteriBtic.  The  irregular  niovcmonte  arc  usu- 
ally first  seen  in  the  handa,  and  the  patient  has  slight  difficulty  in  performing 
delicate  manipulations  or  in  writing.  When  well  eetabliahed  the  movements 
are  disorderly,  irregular,  incoordinate  rather  than  choreic,  and  have  not  the 
sharp,  brusque  motion  of  Sydenham's  chorea.  In  the  face  there  are  slow, 
involuntary  grimaces.  In  a  well-developed  case  the  gait  is  irr^ular,  swaying, 
and  somewhat  like  that  of  a  drunken  man.  The  speech  is  slow  and  difficult 
the  syllables  are  badly  pronounced  and  indistinct,  but  not  definitely  staccato. 
The  mental  impairment  leads  finally  to  dementia.  The  anatomical  condition 
is  a  chronic  diffuse  cortical  encephalitis  not  unlike  that  in  general  paralysis. 

BhTthmio  or  Hysterical  Chorea. — This  is  readily  recognized  by  the  rhyth- 
mical character  of  the  movements.  It  may  affect  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen, 
producing  the  salaam  convulsion,  or  involve  the  stemo-mastold,  producing  a 
rhythmical  movement  of  the  head,  or  the  psoas,  or  any  group  of  muscles.  Id 
its  orderly  rhythm  it  resembles  the  canine  chorea. 


IV.    INTANTILE  C0NVTJLSI0N8 


Convulsive  seizures  similar  to  those  of  epilepsy  aro  not  infrequent  in  chil* 
dren  and  in  adults.  The  fit  may  indeed  be  identical  with  epilepsy,  from  which 
the  condition  dlfTers  in  that  when  the  cause  is  removed  there  is  no  tendency 
for  the  fits  to  recur.  Occasionally,  however,  the  convulBions  in  children  con- 
tinue and  develop  into  true  epilepsy. 

Etiology. — A  convulsion  in  a  child  may  be  due  to  many  causes,  all  of  which 
lead  to  aD  unstable  condition  of  the  nerve  centres,  permitting  sudden,  exces- 
sive, and  temporary  nervous  diBcharges,  The  following  are  the  most  impor- 
tant of  them: 

(1)  Debility,  resulting  usually  from  gastro-iutestinal  disturbance.  Con- 
vulsions frequently  supervene  toward  the  close  of  an  attack  of  entero-colitis 
and  recur,  sometimes  proving  fatal.  The  death-rate  in  children  from  eclamp- 
I'ia  rises  steadily  with  that  of  gastro-intestinal  disorders  (Morris  J.  TjcwIs). 

(2)  Peripheral  Irritation. — Dentition  alone  is  rarely  a  cause  of  convul- 
sions, but  is  often  one  of  several  factors  in  a  feeble,  unhealthy  infant.  The 
greatest  mortality  from  convulsions  is  during  the  first  six  months,  before  the 
teeth  have  really  cut  through  the  gums.  Other  irritative  causes  are  the  over- 
loading of  the  stomach  with  indigestible  food.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
pome  of  those  cases  are  toxic,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  poisonous  ptomaines. 
Worms,  to  which  convulsions  are  so  frequently  attributed,  probably  have  little 
infiuence.    Among  other  sources  possible  are  phimosis  and  otitis. 

(3)  Rickets. — The  observation  of  Sir  William  Jenner  upon  the  associa- 
tion of  rickets  and  convulsions  has  been  amply  confirmed.  The  spasms  may 
bo  laryngeal,  the  so-called  child-crowing,  which,  though  convulsive  in  nature,  ■ 
can  scarcely  be  reckoned  under  eclampsia.  The  influence  of  this  condition  is 
more  apparent  in  Kurope  tlian  in  the  United  States,  although  rickets  is  a  com- 
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mon  disease,  particularly  among  the  colored  people.  Spasms,  local  or  getk- 
eral,  in  rickets  are  probabl)'  associated  with  the  condition  of  debility  and  maJ- 
nutrition  and  witli  cranio- tabes. 

(4)  Fever. — In  young  children  the  onset  of  the  infectious  diseases  is  fre- 
quently with  convulsions,  which  often  take  the  place  of  a  chill  in  the  adult. 
It  is  not  known  upon  what  they  depend.  Scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  pneu- 
monia are  moat  often  preceded  by  convulsions. 

(5)  Congestion  of  the  Brain. — That  extreme  engorgement  of  the  blood- 
vessels may  produce  convuleionB  is  shown  by  their  occasional  occurrence  in 
severe  whooping-cough,  but  their  rarity  in  this  disease  really  indicates  how 
small  a  part  mechanical  congestion  plays  in  the  production  of  fits. 

(B)  Severe  corhvulfiions  usher  in  or  accompany  many  of  the  serious  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system  in  children.  In  more  than  SO  per  cent,  of  the 
cases  of  infantile  hemiplegia  the  affection  follows  severe  convulsions.  They 
less  frequently  precude  a  spinal  paralysis.  They  occur  with  meningitis,  tuber- 
culous or  simple,  and  with  tumors  and  other  lesions  of  the  brain. 

And,  lastly,  convulsions  may  occur  immediately  after  birth  and  persist 
for  weeks  or  months.  In  such  instances  there  has  probably  been  meningeal 
hfemorrhagc  or  serious  injury  to  the  cortex. 

The  moat  important  question  is  the  relation  of  convulsions  in  children 
to  true  epilepsy.  In  Gowers'  figures  of  1,450  cases  of  epilepsy,  the  attacks 
began  in  180  during  the  first  three  years  of  life.  Of  4G0  cases  of  epilepay 
in  children  which  I  have  analyzed,  in  187  the  fits  began  within  the  first  three 
years.  Of  the  total  list  the  greatest  number,  74,  was  in  the  first  year.  In 
nearly  all  these  instances  there  was  no  interruption  in  the  convulsions.  That 
convulsions  in  early  infancy  are  necessarily  followed  by  epilepsy  in  after  life 
is  certainly  a  mistake. 

Symptoms.— The  attack  may  come  on  suddenly  without  any  warning;  more 
commonly  it  is  preceded  by  a  stage  of  restlessness,  accompanied  by  twitching 
and  perhaps-grinding  of  the  teeth.  It  is  rarely  so  complete  in  its  stages  as 
true  epilepsy.  The  spasm  begins  usually  in  the  hands,  most  commonly  in  the 
right  hand.  The  eyes  are  fixed  and  staring  or  are  rolled  up.  The  body 
becomes  atltl  and  breathing  is  suspended  for  a  moment  or  two  by  tonic  spaEin 
of  the  respiratory  muscles,  in  consequence  of  which  the  face  becomes  con- 
gestod.  Clonic  convulsionB  follow,  the  eyes  are  rolled  about,  the  hands  and 
amis  twitch,  or  are  fixed  and  extended  in  rhythmical  movements,  the  face 
is  contorted,  and  the  head  is  retracted.  The  attack  gradually  subsides  and 
the  child  sleeps  or  passes  into  a  state  of  stupor.  Following  indigestion  the 
attack  may  bo  single,  but  in  rickets  and  intestinal  disorders  it  is  apt  to  be 
repeated.  Sometimes  the  attacks  follow  each  other  with  great  rapidity,  so  that 
the  child  never  rouses  but  dies  in  a  deep  coma.  If  the  convulsion  has  been 
limited  chiefly  to  one  side  there  may  be  slight  paresis  after  recovery,  or  in 
instances  in  which  the  convulsions  usher  in  infantile  hemiplegia,  when  the 
child  arouses,  one  side  is  completely  paralyzed.  During  the  fit  the  tempera- 
ture is  often  raised.  Death  rarely  occurs  from  the  convulsion  itself,  except 
in  debilitated  children  or  when  the  attacks  recur  with  great  frequency.  In  the 
■  so-called  hydrocephaloid  state  in  connection  with  protracted  diarrhoea  con- 
vulsions may  close  the  scene. 

Dia^osia. — Coming  on  when  the  subject  is  in  full  health,  the  attack  is 
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probably  due  either  to  an  overloaded  stomach,  to  some  peripheral  irritation,  or 
occaBionally  to  trauma.  Setting  In  with  high  fever  and  vomiting,  it  may 
indicate  the  onset  of  an  exanthem,  or  occasionally  be  the  primary  symptom  of 
encephalitis,  or  whatever  the  condition  is  which  caiiseB  infantile  hemiplegia. 
When  the  attack  is  associated  with  debility  and  with  rickets  the  diagnosis  ia 
easily  made.  The  carpopedal  spasms  and  pseudo-paralytic  rigidity  which  are 
often  associated  with  rickets,  laryngismus  stridulus,  and  the  bydrocephaloid 
state  are  usually  confined  to  the  hands  and  arms  and  are  intermittent  and 
usually  tonic.  The  convulsions  associated  with  tumor  or  those  which  follow 
infantile  hemiplegia  are  usually  at  first  Jacksonian  in  character.  After  the 
second  year  convulsive  seizures  which  come  on  irregularly  without  apparent 
cause  and  recur  while  the  child  is  apparently  in  good  health,  are  likely  to 
prove  true  epilepsy, 

Protfnosu. — Convulsions  play  an  important  part  in  infantile  mortality. 
In  Morris  J,  Lewis's  table  of  deaths  in  children  under  ten,  8.5  per  cent,  were 
ascribed  to  convulsions.  In  chronic  diarrhcea  convulsions  are  usually  of  ill 
omen.  Those  ushering  in  fevers  are  rarely  serious,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  fits  associated  with  indigestion  and  peripheral  irritation. 

Treatment. — Every  source  of  irritation  should  be  removed.  If  associated 
with  indigestible  food,  a  prompt  emetic  should  be  given,  followed  by  an  enema. 
The  teeth  should  he  examined,  and  if  the  gum  is  Hwolloii,  hot,  and  tense,  it 
may  be  lanced;  but  never  if  it  looks  normal.  When  seen  at  first,  if  the  parox- 
ysm is  severe,  no  time  should  be  lost  by  giving  a  hot  bath,  but  chloroform 
should  be  given  at  once,  and  repeated  if  neceaaary,  A  child  is  so  readily  put 
under  chloroform  and  with  such  a  small  quantity  that  this  procedure  is  quite 
harmless  and  saves  much  valuable  time.  The  practice  is  almost  universal  of 
putting  the  child  into  a  warm  bath,  and  if  there  is  a  fever  the  head  may  be 
douched  with  cold  water.  The  temperature  of  the  Imth  should  not  be  above 
flS"  or  i)fi°.  The  very  hot  hath  is  not  suitable,  particularly  if  the  fits  are  due 
to  indigestion.  After  the  attack  an  ice-cap  may  bo  placed  upon  the  head.  If 
there  is  much  irritability,  particularly  in  rickets  and  in  severe  diarrhcea,  small 
doses  of  opium  will  be  found  efficacious.  When  the  convulsions  recur  after 
the  child  comes  from  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  it  is  best  to  place  it 
rapidly  under  the  influence  of  opium,  which  may  bo  given  as  morphia  hypo- 
dermically,  in  doses  of  from  one-twenty-fifth  to  one-thirtieth  of  a  grain 
{0.0026  io  0.0022  gm.)  for  a  child  of  one  year.  Other  remedies  recommended 
are  chloral  by  enema,  in  5  grain  (0.3  gm.)  doses,  and  nitrite  of  amyl.  After 
the  attack  has  pas-ied  the  bromides  are  useful,  of  which  5  to  8  grains  (0.3  to 
0.5  gm.)  may  be  given  in  a  day  to  a  child  a  year  old.  Recurring  convulsions, 
particularly  if  they  come  on  without  special  cause,  should  receive  the  moat 
thorough  and  careful  treatment  with  bromides.  When  associated  with  rickets 
the  treatment  should  be  directed  to  improving  the  general  condition. 


V.    EPIUSPST 

Deflnition. — An  affection  of  the  nervous  system  characterized  by  attacks 
of  unconsciousness,  with  or  without  convulsions. 

The  transient  loss  of  consciousncf^s  without  convulsive  seizures  is  known 
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aa  pelit  mat;  the  losB  of  consciousDess  vith  general  convukive  seizures  ie  bnowD 
as  grand  mat.  Localized  convutBions,  occurriog  usually  without  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, are  known  ag  epileptiform,  or  more  frequently  as  Jacksonian  or 
cortical  epilepsy, 

Etiolo^. — AoE. — In  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases  the  disease  begins  be- 
fore puberty.  Of  the  X,450  caaee  observed  by  Gowers,  in  422  the  disease  began 
before  the  tenth  year,  and  three-fourths  of  tlie  cases  began  before  the  tw-en- 
tieth  year.  Of  4G0  cases  of  epilepsy  in  children  which  1  have  analyzed  tin' 
age  of  onset  in  427  was  as  follows:  First  year,  74;  second  year,  62;  tliinl 
year,  51;  fourth  year,  24;  fifth  year,  17;  sixth  year,  18;  seventh  year,  IS; 
eighth  year,  23 ;  ninth  year,  17 ;  tenth  year,  27 ;  eleventh  year,  17 ;  twelfth  year, 
18;  thirteenth  year,  15;  fourteenth  year,  21;  iiftcenth  year,  34.  Arranged 
in  hemidecades  the  figures  are  aa  follows;  From  the  first  to  the  fifth  year, 
223;  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  year,  104;  from  the  tenth  to  tlie  fifteenth  year. 
9G.  These  figures  illustrate  in  a  striking  manner  the  early  onset  of  the  disease 
in  a  large  proportion  of  the  eases.  It  is  well  always  to  be  suspicious  of  epile|>s_v 
beginning  in  adult  life,  for  in  a  majority  of  such  caseti  che  convulaions  an- 
due  to  a  local  lesion. 

Sex. — No  special  influence  appears  to  be  discoverable  in  this  relation, 
certainly  not  in  children.  Of  4-13  cases  in  my  tables,  232  were  male*  an<l 
203  were  females,  showing  a  slight  predominance  of  the  male  sex.  After 
puberty  unquestionably,  if  a  large  number  of  cases  are  taken,  the  males  arc 
in  excess. 

Hereditt. — Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  this  by  many  authors  as  ao 
important  predisposing  cause,  and  the  statistics  collected  give  from  9  to  over 
40  per  cent.  Gowers  gives  35  per  cent,  for  his  cases,  which  have  special  valnf 
apart  from  other  statistics  embracing  large  numbers  of  epileptics  in  that  they 
were  collected  by  him  in  his  own  practice.  In  other  figures  it  appears  to  play 
a  minor  r61e.  In  my  list  there  were  only  31  cases  in  which  there  was  a 
history  of  marked  neurotic  taint,  and  only  3  in  which  the  mother  herself  hail 
been  epileptic.  Tn  the  EIwjti  cases,  as  might  be  expected,  the  percentage 
is  larger.  Of  the  12G  there  was  in  32  a  family  history  of  nervous  deranp'- 
ment  of  some  sort,  either  paralysis,  epilepsy,  marked  hysteria,  or  insanity. 
Spratling  found  16  per  cent,  among  3,523  cases. 

While,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  direct  inheritance  is  comparatively  un- 
common, yet  the  children  of  neurotic  families  in  which  neuralgia,  in.<anrly. 
and  hysteria  prevail  are  more  liable  to  fall  victims  to  the  disease. 

Chronic  alcoholism  in  the  parents  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  potent  ]Jn'- 
disposing  factor  in  the  production  of  epilepsy.  Echeverria  has  analyzed  'u- 
cases  bearing  upon  this  point  and  divided  them  into  three  claBsos,  of  whicli 
257  cases  could  be  traced  directly  to  alcohol  as  a  cause;  12fi  cases  in  wliieli 
there  were  associated  conditions,  such  as  syphilis  and  traumatism;  13!)  cai^-:> 
in  which  the  alcoholism  was  probably  the  result  of  the  epilepsy,  Figun's 
equally  strong  are  given  by  Martin,  who  in  150  insane  epileptics  found  ^:^ 
with  a  marked  history  of  parental  intemperance.  Spratling  found  15  per  cent, 
with  marked  alcoholic  history  in  the  parents, 

Syphilis.j—ThiB  in  the  parents  is  probably  less  a  predisposing  than  an 
actual  cause  of  epilepsy,  which  is  the  direct  outcome  of  local  cerebral  mani- 
festations.    There  is  no  reason  for  rocogniiting  a  special  form  of  sypliilitie 
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epilepsy.  On  the  other  hand,  convulBive  eeizures  due  to  acquired  syphilitic 
disease  of  the  brain  are  very  common. 

Alcohol. — Severe  epileptic  convulsions  may  occur  in  steady  drinkers. 

Of  exciting  causes  fright  is  believed  to  be  important,  but  is  less  so,  1 
think,  than  is  usually  stated.  Trauma  is  present  in  a  certain  number  of 
instances.  An  important  group  depends  upon  a  local  disease  of  the  brain 
existing  from  childhood,  as  seen  in  the  post-hemiplegic  epilepsy.  Occasion- 
ally cases  follow  the  infectious  fevers.  Masturbation  has  been  stated  to  be  a 
special  cause,  but  its  influence  is  probably  overrated.  A  large  group  of  con- 
vulsive seizures  allied  to  epilepsy  are  due  to  some  toxic  agent,  as  in  lead  poi- 
soning and  in  urtemia. 

Beplez  Causes. — Eye  strain,  dentition,  and  worms,  the  irritation  of  a 
cicatrix,  some  local  affection,  such  as  adherent  prepuce,  or  a  foreign  body  in 
the  ear  or  the  nose,  are  given  as  causes.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  fits  cease 
after  the  removal  of  the  cause,  so  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  associa- 
tion between  the  two.  In  others  the  attacks  persist.  Genuine  cases  of  reflex 
epilepsy  are,  I  believe,  rare.  A  remarkable  instance  of  it  occurred  at  the 
Philadelphia  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  ffervoua  System  in  the  case  of 
a  man  with  a  testis  in  the  inguinal  canal,  pressure  upon  which  would  cause 
a  typical  fit.    Bemoval  of  the  organ  was  followed  by  cure. 

Cardio-vascular  epilepsy  is  usually  a  manifestation  of  advanced  arterio- 
sclerosis, and  is  associated  with  slow  pulse  (see  Stokes-Adams  Disease).  There 
may  be  palpitation  and  uneasy  sensations  about  the  heart  prior  to  the  attack. 
The  passage  of  a  gall-stone  or  the  removal  of  pleuritic  fluid  may  induce  a  fit. 
Indigestion  and  gastric  troubles  are  extremely  common  in  epilepsy,  and  in 
many  instances  the  eating  of  indigestible  articles  seems  to  precipitate  an 
attack.  And  lastly,  epileptic  seizures  may  occur  in  old  people  without  obvious 
.  cause. 

Symptomi. — (a)  Grand  Mal. — Preceding  the  fits  there  is  usually  a  local- 
ized sensation,  known  as  an  aura,  in  some  part  of  the  body.  This  may  be 
somatic,  in  which  the  feeling  cornea  from  some  particular  region  in  the  periph- 
ery, as  from  the  finger  or  hand,  or  is  a  sensation  felt  in  the  stomach  or  about 
the  heart.  The  peripheral  sensations  preceding  the  fit  are  of  great  value, 
particularly  those  in  which  the  aura  always  occurs  in  a  definite  region,  as  in 
one  finger  or  toe.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  the  signal  symptom  in  a  fit  from 
a  brain  tumor.  The  varieties  of  these  sensations  are  numerous.  The  epigas- 
tric sensations  are  most  common.  In  these  the  patient  complains  of  an  uneasy 
sensation  in  the  epigastrium  or  distress  in  the  intestines,  or  the  sensation  may 
not  be  unlike  that  of  heartburn  and  may  be  associated  with  palpitation 
These  groups  are  sometimes  knowii  as  pneumogastric  aurse  or  warnings. 

Of  psychical  aurm  one  of  the  most  common,  as  described  by  Hughlings 
Jackson,  is  the  vague,  dreamy  state,  a  sensation  of  strangeness  or  sometimes 
of  terror.  The  aurse  may  be  associated  with  special  senses;  of  these  the  most 
common  are  the  visual,  consisting  of  fiashes  of  light  or  sensations  of  color; 
less  commonly,  distinct  objects  are  seen.  The  auditory  aune  consist  of  noises 
in  the  ear,  odd  sounds,  musical  tones,  or  occasionally  voices.  Olfactory  and 
gustatory  aune,  unpleasant  tastes  and  odors,  are  rare. 

Occasionally  the  fit  may  be  preceded  not  by  an  aura,  but  by  certain  move- 
ments; the  patient  may  turn  round  rapidly  or  run  with  great  speed  for  a  few 
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Ttiinutos,  t)>e  Bo-called  epilepeia  procursiva.  Id  one  of  t)ie  Elwyn  coBes  the  lad 
stood  on  liig  toes  and  twirled  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  so  that  his  features 
were  scarcely  recognizable.  It  is  stated  that  the  pulse  sometimes  stops  just 
before  the  fit.  The  studies  of  Gibson  and  Good  show  that  no  alteration  in  the 
pulse  occurred  up  to  the  point  of  clonic  conmlsions,  and  there  was  no  lower- 
ing of  the  general  blood  pressure  suggesting  ansemia  of  the  brain.  At  the  onset 
of  the  attack  the  patient  may  give  a  loud  scream  or  yell,  the  so-called  epileptio 
cry.  The  patient  drops  as  if  shot,  making  no  effort  to  guard  the  fall.  In 
consequence  of  this  epileptics  frequently  injure  themselves,  cutting  the  face 
i>i  head  or  burning  themselves.  In  the  atta<:k,  aB  described  by  Hippocrates, 
"the  patient  loses  his  speech  and  chokes,  and  foam  issues  from  the  mouth, 
the  teeth  are  fixed,  the  hands  are  contracted,  the  eyes  distorted,  he  lieeomes 
insensible,  and  in  some  cases  the  bowels  are  affected.  And  tliese  symptoms 
occur  sometimes  on  the  left  side,  sometimes  on  the  right,  and  sometimes  on 
both."    The  fit  may  be  described  in  three  stages: 

(1)  Tonic  SjMism. — The  head  is  drawn  back  or  to  the  right,  and  the  jaws  arc 
fixed.  Tlie  hands  are  clinched  and  the  legs  e.xtended.  This  tonic  contrac- 
tion affects  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  so  that  respiration  is  impeded  and  the 
initial  pallor  of  the  face  changes  to  a  dusky  or  livid  hue.  The  muscles  of 
the  two  sides  are  unequally  affected,  so  that  the  head  and  neck  arc  rotated 
or  the  spine  is  twisted.  The  arms  are  usually  flexed  at  tli;  elbows,  the  hand 
at  the  wrist,  and  the  fingers  are  tightly  clinelied  in  the  palm.  This  stage  lasts 
only  a  tew  st^conda,  and  then  the  clonic  stage  begins, 

(a)  Clonic  Stage. — Tlie  muscular  contractions  become  intermittent;  at 
first  tremulous  or  vibratory,  they  gradually  become  more  rapid  and  the  limbs 
are  jerked  and  tossed  about  violently.  The  muscles  of  the  face  are  in  constant 
clonic  sjMiKni,  the  eyes  roll,  tlie  eyelids  are  opened  and  closed  convulsively. 
The  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  are  very  forcible  and  strong,  and 
it  is  at  lliis  time  that  the  tongue  is  apt  to  he  caught  between  the  teeth  and 
lacerated.  The  cyanosis,  marked  at  tlie  end  of  the  tonic  stage,  gradually 
lessens.  A  frothy  suliva,  which  may  be  blood  stained,  escapes  from  the  mouth. 
The  fiiHX's  and  urine  may  be  discharged  involuntarily.  The  duration  of  this 
stage  is  variable.  It  rarely  lasts  more  than  one  or  two  minutes.  The  contrac- 
tions become  less  violent  and  the  patient  gradually  sinks  into  the  condition 
of  coma. 

{'d)  Coma. — The  breathing  is  noisy  or  even  stertorous,  the  face  congested, 
but  no  longer  intensely  cyanotic.  The  limbs  are  relaxed  and  the  unconsciouft* 
ness  is  profound.  After  a  variable  time  the  patient  can  be  aroused,  but  if 
left  alone  lie  sleeps  for  some  hours  and  then  awakes,  complaining  only  of 
slight  headache  or  mental  confusion.  If  tlie  attack  has  been  severe,  petechial 
hffiinorrliages  may  be  scattered  over  the  neck  and  chest.  In  the  case  of  a 
young  man  in  good  health  in  a  severe  convulsion  both  sub-con ju net ival  spaces 
were  entirely  filled  with  blood,  and  free  blood  oozed  from  them  {Walter 
James).    Ila-moptysis  is  a  rare  sequel. 

(4)  Hiatus  KpHepiirJix. — This  is  the  climax  of  tlie  disease,  in  which  attacks 
occur  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  patient  does  not  recover  consciousness.  Tlie 
pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature  rise  in  the  attack.  It  is  a  serious  condi- 
tion, and  oflen  proves  fatal. 

After  the  attack  the  reflexes  are  sometimes  absent;  more  frequently  thej 
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are  increased  and  the  ankle  elonne  can  ueiially  he  obtiiincd.  The  state  of  (he 
urine  is  variable,  particularly  as  regards  the  solidi*.  Tlie  (|uanlily  is  usually 
increased  after  the  attack,  and  albumin  it<  not  infrEMjuently  pres(.<iit. 

(5)  Post-einleidic  symptums  are  of  great  imimrtance.  TJie  patit'ut  may  be 
in  a  trance-like  condition,  in  which  he  performs  actions  uf  which  subscijuently 
he  has  no  recollection.  More  serious  are  the  attacks  of  mania,  in  which  the 
patient  is  often  dangerous  and  sometimes  homicidal.  It  is  hold  by  good 
authorities  that  an  outbreak  of  mania  may  be  substituted  for  the  tit.  And, 
lastly,  the  mental  condition  of  an  epileptic  patient  is  often  wrioualy  impaired, 
and  profound  defects  are  common. 

(fi)  Paralysis,  which  rarely  follows  the  epileptLc  fit,  is  usually  hemiplegic 
and  transient.  Slight  disturbances  of  B|wcch  also  may  <H-cur;  In  some  in- 
stances, forms  of  sensory  aiphasia. 

The  attacks  may  occur  at  night,  and  a  person  may  be  epileptic  for  years 
without  knowing  it.  As  Trousseau  truly  remarks,  when  a  jx'rsim  tells  us  Ihut 
in  the  night  he  has  incontinence  of  urine  and  awakis  in  the  morning  with 
headache  and  mental  confusion,  and  complains  uf  difliculty  in  spoirh  owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  bitten  his  tongue,  if  also  there  are  purpuric  spots  on  the 
skin  of  the  face  and  neck,  the  probability  is  very  strong  Indi-ed  tliat  lie  is 
subject  to  nocturnal  epilepsy. 

(6)  Petit  Mal, — This  is  epilepsy  without  the  convulsions.  The  attack 
consists  of  transient  unconsciousness,  which  may  come  on  ut  any  time,  accom- 
panied or  unaccompanied  by  a  feeling  of  faintness  and  vertigo.  Suddenly, 
for  example,  at  the  dinner  table,  the  subject  stops  talking  and  eating,  tiie  eyes 
become  fixed,  and  the  face  slightly  pale.  Anything  which  may  have  been  in 
the  hand  is  usually  drop|)cd.  In  a  moment  or  two  consciousness  is  regained 
and  the  patient  reBumes  conversation  as  if  nothing  had  hapi^encd.  In  other 
instances  there  is  slight  incoherency  or  the  patient  (X'rforms  some  almost 
automatic  action.  He  may  begin  to  undress  himself  and  on  returning  to 
consciousness  find  that  he  has  partially  disrobed.  He  may  rub  his  licard  or 
face,  or  may  spit  about  in  a  careless  way.  In  other  attacks  the  jiaticnt  may 
fall  without  convulsive  seizures.  A  definite  aura  is  rare.  Though  transient, 
nnconseiousnesB  and  giddiness  are  the  most  cimstant  nianifestalions  of  petit 
mal;  there  are  many  other  eijulvalcnt  inanifcBtations,  such  as  sudden  jerklngs 
in  the  limbs,  sudden  tremor,  or  a  sudden  visual  sensation.  fJowers  mentions 
no  less  than  seventeen  different  manifet^talions  of  /ii-lil  unit.  Occasionally 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  patient  has  a  sensation  of  losing  his  breath  and 
may  even  get  red  in  the  face. 

After  the  attack  the  patient  may  be  dazed  for  a  few  seconds  and  perform 
certain  automatic  actions,  which  may  seem  to  be  volitional.  .As  mentioned, 
undressing  is  a  common  action,  but  all  sorts  of  odd  actions  may  be  jwrformed, 
some  of  which  are  awkward  or  even  serious.  One  of  my  patients  after  an 
attack  was  in  the  habit  of  tearing  anything  he  could  lay  hands  on,  particu- 
larly books.  Violent  actions  have  been  committed  and  assaults  made,  fre- 
quently giving  rise  to  questions  which  come  before  the  courts.  This  condi- 
tion has  been  termed  masked  epilepsy,  or  epilepsia  Inrrata. 

In  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  pelii  mat  convulsions  finally  occur,  at  first 
slight,  but  ultimately  the  grand  mal  becomes  well  developed,  and  the  attacks 
may  then  alternate. 
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(c)  Jacksonian  Epilepsi. — This  ia  also  known  as  cortical,  symptomatic, 
or  partial  epilepey.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  epilepsy  by  the 
important  fact  that  consciousness  is  retained  or  ia  lost  late.  The  attacks  are 
usually  the  result  of  irritative  lesions  in  the  motor  zone,  though  there  are 
probably  also  sensory  equivalentB  of  this  motor  form.  In  a  typical  attack  the 
spasm  begins  in  a  limited  muscle  group  of  the  face,  arm,  or  leg.  The  zygo- 
matic muscles,  for  instance,  or  the  thumb  may  twitch,  or  the  toea  may  first 
be  moved.  Prior  to  the  twitching  the  patient  may  feel  a  sensation  of  numb- 
ness or  tingling  in  the  part  affected.  The  spasm  extends  and  may  involve  the 
muscles  of  one  limb  only  or  of  the  face.  The  patient  is  conscious  throughout 
and  watches,  often  with  interest,  the  march  of  the  spasm. 

The  onset  may  be  slow,  and,  as  in  a  case  which  I  have  reported,  there  may 
be  time  for  the  patient  to  place  a  pillow  on  the  floor,  so  as  to  be  as  comfortable 
as  possible  during  the  attack.  The  spasms  may  be  localized  for  years,  but 
there  is  a  great  risk  that  the  partial  epilepsy  may  become  general.  The 
condition  is  due,  as  a  rule,  to  an  irritative  lesion  in  the  motor  zone.  Thus  of 
10?  cases  analyzed  by  Roland,  there  were  48  of  tumor,  21  instances  of  inflam- 
matory softening,  14  instances  of  acute  and  chronic  meningitis,  and  8  cases 
of  trauma.  The  remaining  instances  were  due  to  faiemorrhage  or  abscess,  or 
were  associated  with  sclerosis  cerebri.  Two  other  conditions  may  be  mentioned, 
which  may  cause  typical  Jacksonian  epilcpsy^namcly,  uremia  and  progres- 
sive paralysis  of  the  insane,  A  considerable  number  o£  the  cases  of  Jack- 
sonian epilepsy  are  found  in  children  following  hemiplegia,  the  so-called  post- 
hemiplegic epilepsy.  The  convulsions  usually  begin  on  the  affected  side,  either 
in  the  arm  or  leg,  and  the  fit  may  be  unilateral  and  without  loss  of  conscious- 
ness.    Ultimately  they  become  more  severe  and  general. 

Diagnoais. — In  viajor  epilepsy  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  the  abrupt  loss 
of  consciousness,  the  order  of  the  tonic  and  clonic  spasm,  and  the  relaxation 
of  the  sphincters  at  the  height  of  the  attack  are  distinctive  features.  The 
convulsive  seizures  due  to  uraemia  are  epileptic  in  character  and  usually  read- 
ily recognized  by  the  existence  of  greatly  increased  tension  and  the  condition 
of  the  urine.  Practically  in  young  adults  hysteria  causes  the  greatest  diiBculty, 
and  may  closely  simulate  true  epilepsy.  The  table  on  page  1085,  from  Gowers' 
work,  draws  clearly  the  chief  differences  between  them. 

Recurring  epileptic  seizures  in  a  person  over  thirty  who  has  not  had  pre- 
vious attacks  is  always  suggestive  of  organic  disease.  According  to  H.  C. 
Wood,  whose  opinion  is  supported  by  that  of  ¥oumicr,  in  9  cases  out  of  10 
the  condition  is  due  to  syphilis. 

Petit  mal  must  be  distinguished  from  attacks  of  syncope,  and  the  vertigo 
of  M^ni^re's  disease,  of  a  cardiac  lesion,  and  of  indigestion.  In  these  cases 
there  is  no  actual  loss  of  consciousness,  which  forms  a  characteristic  thou^ 
not  an  invariable  feature  of  petit  mal. 

Jacksonian  epilepsy  has  features  so  distinctive  and  peculiar  that  it  n  at 
once  recognized.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  easy  always  to  determine  upon 
what  the  spasm  depends.  Irritation  in  the  motor  centres  may  be  due  to  a 
great  variety  of  causes,  among  which  tumors  and  localized  meningo-encepha- 
litis  are  the  hiost  frequent;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  uraemia  local- 
ized epilepsy  may  occur.  The  most  typical  Jacksonian  Bpoama  also  are  not 
infrequent  in  general  paresis  of  the  insane. 
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to  control  violence. 

elc). 

Frognoiu. — This  may  be  given  io-day  in  the  words  of  Hippocrates :  "The 
prognosis  in  epilepsy  is  unfavorable  when  the  disease  is  congenital,  and  when 
it  endures  to  manhood,  and  when  it  occurs  in  a  grown  person  without  any 
previous  cause.  .  ■  .  The  cure  may  be  attempted  in  young  persons,  but 
not  in  old."  W.  A.  Turner  concludes  that  of  cases  beginning  under  ten  years 
few  are  arrested,  whereas  of  those  beginning  at  puberty  the  opposite  ie  true. 
Cases  beginning  between  the  twentieth  and  thirty-fifth  years  give  few  arrests. 
After  thirty-five  the  outlook  is  good. 

Death  during  the  fit  rarely  occurs,  but  it  may  happen  if  the  patient  falls 
into  the  water  or  if  the  fit  comes  on  while  he  is  eating.  Occasionally  the  fits 
seem  to  stop  spontaneously.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  epilepsy  in 
children  which  has  followed  the  convulsions  of  teething  or  of  the  fevers.  Fre- 
quency of  the  attacks  and  marked  mental  disturbance  are  unfavorable  indi- 
cations. Hereditary  predisposition  is  apparently  of  no  moment  in  the  prog- 
nosis. The  outlook  is  better  in  males  than  in  females.  The  post-hemiplegic 
epilepsy  is  rarely  arreeted.  Of  the  cases  coming  on  in  adults,  those  due  to 
syphilis  and  to  local  affections  of  the  brain  allow  a  more  favorable  prognosis. 

Treatment.— Qenebal.— In  the  case  of  children  the  parents  should  be 
made  to  understand  from  the  outset  that  epilepsy  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  is  an  incurable  affection,  so  that  the  disease  may  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  education  of  the  child.  The  subjects  need  firm  but  kind 
treatment  Indulgence  and  yielding  to  caprices  and  whims  are  followed  by 
weakening  of  the  moral  control,  which  is  bo  necessary  in  these  cases.  The 
disease  does  not  incapacitate  a  person  for  all  occupation.  It  is  much  better 
for  epileptics  to  have  some  definite  pursuit.  There  are  many  instances  in 
which  they  have  been  persons  of  extraordinary  mental  and  bodily  vigor,  as, 
for  example,  Julius  Cesar  and  Napoleon.  One  of  the  most  distressing  fea- 
tures in  epilepsy  is  the  gradual  mental  impairment  which  follows  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases.  If  such  patients  become  extremely  irritable  or  show  signs  of 
violence  they  should  be  placed  under  supervieioa  in  an  asylum.  Marriage 
should  be  forbidden  to  epileptics.    During  the  attack  a  cork  or  bit  of  rubber 
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should  be  placed  between  the  teeth  snd  the  clothes  should  be  loosened.  Tlie 
patient  should  be  in  the  recumbent  posture.  As  the  attack  usually  passes  off 
with  rapidity,  no  special  treatment  is  necessary,  but  in  cases  in  which  the 
convulsion  is  prolonged  a  few  whiffs  of  chloroform  or  nitrite  of  arnyl  or  a 
hypodermic  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia  may  be  given. 

Dietetic. — The  old  authors  laid  great  KtresK  upon  regimen  in  epilepsy. 
The  important  point  is  to  give  the  patient  a  light  diet  at  fixed  hours,  ami 
on  no  account  to  permit  overloading  of  the  stomach.  Meat  should  not  bo 
given  more  than  once  a  day.  There  are  cases  in  which  animal  food  seems 
injurious.  A  strict  vegetable  diet  has  been  warmly  recommended.  The  pa- 
tient should  not  go  to  sleep  until  the  completion  of  gastric  digestion 

Medicinai.. — The  bromides  are  the  only  remedies  which  have  a  special 
influence  upon  the  disease.  Either  the  sodium  or  potassium  salt  may  be  given. 
Sodium  bromide  is  pnihably  loss  irritating  and  is  better  borne  for  a  long 
period.  It  may  bo  given  in  milk,  in  which  it  is  scarcely  tasted.  In  all  in- 
stances the  dilution  should  bo  considerable.  In  adults  it  is  well  taken  in  soda 
water  or  in  some  mineral  water..  The  dose  for  an  adult  should  be  from  half 
a  drachm  to  a  drnchm  and  a  half  (2  to  (1  gm.)  daily.  As  Seguin  recommends. 
it  is  often  best  to  give  but  a  single  dose  daily,  about  four  to  six  hours  before 
the  attacks  are  most  likely  to  occur.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  nocturnal 
epilejisy  a  drachm  should  be  given  an  hour  or  two  after  the  evening  meal. 
If  the  attack  occurs  early  in  the  morning,  the  patient  should  take  a  full  dose 
when  lie  awakes.  When  given  three  times  &  day  it  is  less  disturbing  after 
meals.  Each  case  should  be  carefully  studied  to  determine  how  much  bro- 
mide should  be  used.  The  individual  susceptibility  varies  and  some  patients 
require  more  than  others.  Fortunately,  children  take  the  drug  well  and 
stand  proportionately  larger  doses  than  adults.  Saturation  is  indicated  by 
certain  unpleasant  elTects,  particularly  drowsiness,  mental  torpor,  and  gastric 
and  cardiac  distress.  JiOKS  of  palate  reflex  is  one  of  the  earliest  indications 
that  the  system  is  under  the  influence  of  the  bromides,  and  is  n  condition  which 
should  l>e  attained.  A  very  unpleasant  feature  is  the  development  of  nene, 
whi<'h,  however,  is  no  indication  of  hromism.  Segiiin  states  that  the  tendency 
to  this  is  much  diminished  by  giving  the  drug  largely  diluted  in  alkaline 
waters  and  administering  from  time  to  time  full  doses  of  arsenic.  To  be 
effectual  the  treatment  sliould  l)e  continued  for  a  prolonged  periml  and  the 
cases  should  Iw  incessantly  watched  in  order  to  prevent  hromism.  The  medi- 
cim'  should  Iw  continued  for  at  least  two  years  after  the  ces.sation  of  the  fils; 
indeed,  .Seguiii  recommends  that  the  reduction  of  the  bromides  should  not 
be  l«'giiu  until  the  patient  has  been  three  years  without  any  manifestations. 
Written  dirt'ctions  should  lie  given  to  the  mother  or  to  the  friends  of  the 
patient,  and  he  should  not  himself  l«s  held  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  medicine.  A  hook  should  Ik;  provided  in  which  the  daily  number  of 
attacks  and  the  amount  of  medicine  tflk<'n  should  be  noted.  The  addition  of 
heJladoiiiia  to  the  bromide  is  warndy  rei«mmended  by  Black,  of  Glasgow.  Id 
very  ol)!.tin!ife  cases  Fh'cbsig  uses  0[)ium,  S  or  fi  grains  (0.3!>  gm.),  in  three 
doses  daily:  tlien  at  t)ic  end  of  six  weeks  opium  is  stopped  and  the  bromides 
in  large  aiuounta,  'Hi  lo  Hilt  grains  (4  to  (1  gm.)  daily,  are  used  for  two 
monllis. 

Among  other  remedies  which  have  been  recommended  as  controlling  epi- 
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leppy  are  chloral,  cannabix  iuclica,  zinc,  nitrogiycrrin,  and  borax.  ?Jitro- 
glycerin  is  sometimes  advantageous  in  petit  mat,  but  is  not  of  much  serviii'e  in 
the  major  form.  To  be  beneficial  it  must  be  given  in  full  doses,  from  2  to  5 
drops  of  the  1  per  cent,  wilutjon,  and  ineresRed  wntit  the  jibysiological  effects 
are  produced.  Oak-ium  lactate  in  20  grain  (l.;i  gin.)  doses  daily  has  k-en 
highly  recommended.  Counter-irritutiiin  is  rarely  advisable.  When  the  aura 
is  very  definite  and  constant  in  its  onset,  as  from  the  hand  or  from  the  toe, 
a  blister  about  the  part  or  a  ligature  tightly  applied  may  stop  the  omoming  fit. 
In  children,  care  should  be  taken  that  there  is  no  source  of  peripheral  irrita- 
tion. In  boys,  adherent  prepuce  may  oceasioually  bo  the  eauwe.  The  irrita- 
tion of  teething,  the  presence  of  worms,  and  foreign  bodies  in  the  ears  or  nose 
have  been  associated  with  epileptic  seizures. 

The  subjects  of  a  chronic  and,  in  most  cases,  a  ho[ielc8sly  incurable  dis- 
ease, epileptic  patients  form  no  small  portion  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
charlatans  and  ipiacks,  who  prcscrilH?  to-day,  as  in  the  time  of  the  falliei*  of 
medicine,  "puri  Heat  ions  and  spells  and  other  illilR'ral  practices  of  like  kind." 

StiRoiOAL. — In  Jacksonian  epilepsy  the  propriety  of  surgical  interfen-neo 
is  universally  granted.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  in  the  epilejwy 
following  hemiplegia,  considering  the  anatomical  condition,  it  is  likely  to  be 
of  any  benefit.  In  idiopathic  epilepsy,  when  the  tit  starts  in  a  certain  region 
— the  thumb,  for  instance — and  tlie  signal  symptom  is  invariable,  the  centre 
controlling  this  part  may  be  removed.  Operation  in  the  traumatic  epilepsy,  in 
which  the  fit  follows  fracture,  is  much  more  hopeful. 

The  operation,  per  se,  appears  in  some  cases  to  have  a  curative  effect. 
Thus  ot  50  cases  of  trephining  for  epilepsy  in  which  nothing  abnormal  was 
found  to  account  for  the  symptoms,  25  were  reported  as  cured  and  18  as 
improved.  The  operations  have  not  been  always  on  the  skull,  and  White  has 
collected  an  interesting  soriea  in  which  various  surgical  procedureB  have  been 
resorted  to,  often  with  curative  effect,  such  as  ligation  of  the  carotid  artery, 
castration,  tracheotomy,  excision  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglia,  incision  of 
the  scalp,  circumcision,  etc. 

VL    MIGRAINE 

{Hemkrania;  Sick  llradacke) 

Definition. — A  paroxysmal  affection  characterized  by  severe  headache,  usu- 
ally unilateral,  and  often  associated  with  disorders  of  vision. 

Etiology. — Heredity  plays  an  important  role  in  90  per  cent,  of  cases 
according  to  Mobius.  Women  and  members  of  neurotic  families  are  most 
frequently  attacked.  Many  distinguished  men  have  been  its  victims,  and 
the  astronomer  Airy  gave  a  classical  account  of  his  case.  The  nature  of  the 
disease  is  unknown,  and  many  views  have  been  entertained : 

(a)  That  it  is  a  toxiemia  from  disorder  of  the  intestinal  digestion,  from 
disturbed  uric  acid  output,  or  from  some  self-manufactured  poison. 

(6)  That  it  is  a  vasomotor  affection  with  spasm  of  the  arteries,  in  favor 
of  which  are  the  facts  that  in  the  attack  the  temporal  arteries  on  the  alTecfed 
aide  may  be  felt  to  be  small,  the  retinal  arteries  may  sometimes  bo  seen  in 
spasm,  and  sclerosis  of  the  arteries  on  the  same  side  is  found  in  a  certain 
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number  of  cases  of  hemierania.  A  still  more  striking  confirmation  is  tlie 
temporary  paralygis  which  may  be  associated  with  an  attack  of  monoplegic 
or  hemiplegic  character.  Mitchell  Clarke  has  reported  a  history  of  recurring 
motor  paralysis  in  eleven  members  in  three  generations  of  the  same  family. 
The  characteristic  visual  phenomena  preceded  the  unilateral  headache,  espe- 
cially the  hemiopia.  In  most  of  the  attacks  the  hemiplegia  was  on  the  right 
side.  It  lasted  from  a  few  hours  to  a  day  and  disappeared  completely,  leaving 
no  damage.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  such  cases  except  on  the  view  of  a  tran- 
sient spasm  of  the  arteries. 

(c)  Others  regard  the  affection  as  of  reflex  origin  arising  from  a  refractave 
error  in  the  eyes,  or  from  troubles  in  the  nose  or  sexual  organs. 

(d)  The  disease  has  been  attributed  to  transient  plugging  of  the  foramen 
of  Monro  with  increased  pressure  in  the  ventricles  (Spitzner). 

The  majority  of  cases  begin  early  in  life,  and  Sinclair  refers  to  a  case  in  a 
child  of  two  years.  Many  circumstances  bring  on  the  attack :  a  powerful  emo- 
tion of  any  sort,  mental  or  bodily  fatigue,  digestive  disturbances,  or  the  eat- 
ing of  some  particular  article  of  food.  The  paroxysmal  character  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  attacks  which  may  occur  on  the  same  day 
every  week,  every  fortnight,  or  every  month.  Headaches  of  the  migraine 
type  may  occur  for  years  in  connection  with  chronic  nephritis,  and  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  attacks  may  occur  in  connection  with  tumors  and  other 
lesions  of  the  base  of  the  brain. 

Symptoms. — Premonitory  signs  are  present  in  many  eases,  and  the  patient 
can  tell  when  an  attack  is  coming  on.  Remarkable  prodromata  have  been 
described,  particularly  in  connection  with  vision.  Apparitions  may  appear — 
visions  of  animals,  such  as  mice,  dogs,  etc.  Transient  hemianopia  or  scotoma 
may  be  present.  In  other  instances  there  is  spasmodic  action  of  the  pupil  on 
the  affected  side,  which  dilates  and  contracts  alternately,  the  condition  known 
as  kippus.  Frequently  the  disturbance  of  vision  is  only  a  blurring,  or  there 
are  balls  of  light,  or  zigzag  lines,  or  the  so-called  fortification  spectra  (teichop- 
sia),  which  may  be  illuminated  with  gorgeous  colors.  Disturbances  of  the 
other  senses  are  rare.  Numbness  of  the  tongue  and  face  and  occasionally  of 
the  hand  may  occur  with  tingling.  More  rarely  there  are  cramps  or  spasms 
in  the  muscles  of  the  affected  side.  Transient  aphasia  has  also  been  noted, 
which  may  be  intermittent.  Some  patients  show  marked  psychical  disturb- 
ance, either  excitement  or,  more  commonly,  mental  confusion  or  great  depres- 
sion. Dizziness  occurs  in  some  cases.  The  headache  follows  a  short  time 
after  the  prodromal  symptoms  have  appeared.  It  is  cumulative  and  expansile 
in  character,  beginning  as  a  localized  small  spot,  which  is  generally  constant 
either  on  the  temple  or  forehead  or  in  the  eyeball.  It  is  usually  described  as 
of  a  penetrating,  sharp,  boring  character.  The  pain  gradually  spreads  and 
involves  the  entire  side  of  the  head,  sometimes  the  neck,  and  may  pass  into  the 
arm.  In  some  cases  both  aides  are  affected.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  com- 
mon symptoms.  If  the  attack  comes  on  when  the  stomach  is  full  vomiting 
usually  gives  relief.  Vasomotor  symptoms  may  be  present.  The  face,  for 
instance,  may  be  pale,  and  there  may  be  a  marked  difference  between  the  two 
sides.  Subsequently  the  face  and  ear  on  the  affected  side  may  become  a  burn- 
ing r^d  from  the  vaso-dilator  influences.  The  pulse  may  be  slow.  The  tem- 
poral artery  on  the  affected  side  may  be  firm  and  hard,  and  in  a  condition  of 
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arterio-flcleroBis — a  fact  which  has  been  confirmed  anatomically  by  Thoma. 
Few  affections  are  more  prostrating  than  migraine,  and  during  the  paroxysm 
the  patient  may  scarcely  be  able  to  raise  the  head  from  the  pillow.  The  slight- 
eat  noise  or  light  aggravates  the  condition. 

The  duration  of  the  entire  attack  is  variable.  The  severer  forms  usually 
incapacitate  the  patient  for  at  least  three  days.  In  other  instaaces  the  entire 
attack  is  over  in  a  day.  The  disease  recurs  for  years,  and  in  cases  with  a 
marked  hereditary  tendency  may  persist  throughout  life.  In  women  the 
attacks  often  cease  after  the  climacteric,  and  in  men  after  the  age  of  fifty. 
Two  of  the  greatest  sufferers  I  have  known,  who  had  recurring  attacks  every 
few  weeks  from  early  boyhood,  now  have  complete  freedom, 

Trettment. — The  patient  is  usually  aware  of  the  causes  which  precipitate 
an  attack.  Avoidance-of  excitement,  regularity  in  the  meals,  and  moderation 
in  diet  are  important  rules,  I  have  known  cases  greatly  benefited  by  a  strict 
vegetable  diet.  The  treatment  should  be  directed  toward  the  removal  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  attacks  depend.  In  children  much  may  be  done 
by  watchfulness  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  mother  in  regulating  the  bowels 
and  watching  the  diet  of  the  child.  Errors  of  refraction  should  be  adjusted. 
On  no  account  should  such  children  be  allowed  to  compete  in  school  for  prizes. 
A  prolonged  course  of  bromides  sometimes  proves  successful.  If  antemia  is 
present,  iron  and  arsenic  should  be  given.  When  the  arterial  tension  is  in- 
creased a  course  of  nitroglycerin  may  be  tried.  Not  too  much,  however,  should 
be  expected  of  the  preventive  treatment  of  migraine.  In  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  the  headaches  recur  in  spite  of  all  we  (including  the  refrac- 
tionists)  can  do.  Herter  advised,  bo  soon  as  the  patient  has  any  intimation  of 
the  attack,  to  wash  out  the  stomach  with  water  at  105",  and  to  give  a  brisk 
saline  cathartic.  Irrigation  of  the  colon  with  hot  saline  solution  is  sometimes 
of  value  if  done  at  the  onset.  Alkaline  water  should  be  taken  freely  by  mouth. 
During  the  paroxysm  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  and  absolutely  quiet. 
If  the  patient  feels  faint  and  nauseated  a  small  cup  of  hot,  strong  coffee  or  30 
drops  of  chloroform  give  relief.  Cannabis  indica  is  probably  the  most  satis- 
factory remedy.  Seguin  recommends  a  prolonged  course  of  the  drug.  Anti- 
pyrin,  antifebrin,  and  phenacetin  have  been  much  used  of  late.  When  given 
early,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  paroxysm,  they  are  sometimes  effective.  Small, 
repeated  doses  are  more  satisfactory.  Of  other  remedies,  caffeine,  in  5-grain 
doses  of  the  citrate,  nui  vomica,  and  ergot  have  been  recommended.  Elec- 
tricity does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  service. 

Ophthalmoplegie  Hi^raine.— This  term  was  applied  by  Charcot  to  a  special 
form  in  which  there  is  weakness  or  paralysis  of  one  or  more  eye  muscles,  with 
or  after  a  migraine  attack.  The  oculo-motor  nerve  is  usually  involved. 
Ptosis,  loss  of  certain  movements,  and  double  vision  are  the  common  features, 
which  may  persist  for  some  days.  Local  causes,  especially  syphilis,  should  be 
excluded  before  the  diagnosis  is  established.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as 
for  migraine. 

Vn.    NEUKALOU 

Deflnitioii. — A  painful  affection  of  the  nerves,  due  either  to  functional 
disturbance  of  their  central  or  peripheral  extremities  or  to  neuritis  in  theii 
coarse. 
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Etiology. — MemberB  of  nctiiopatliic  families  arc  moat  subject  to  the  diseaEe 
It  affects  women  more  than  men,  Cliildren  are  rarely  attacked.  Of  all  causM 
debility  ia  the  most  frequent.  It  is  often  the  first  indication  of  an  enfeebl«l 
nervous  system.  The  various  forms  of  anaemia  are  frequently  aasociated  with 
neuralgia.  It  may  be  a  prominent  feature  at  the  onset  of  certain  acute  di.*- 
eases,  particularly  typhoid  fever.  Malaria  has  been  tiiouglit  to  be  a  potent 
cause,  but  it  has  not  been  shown  that  neuralgia  ia  more  frequent  In  malarial 
districts,  and  the  error  has  probably  arisen  from  regarding  periodicity  as  a 
special  manifestation  of  paludism.  It  occasionally  occurs  in  malarial  cachexia. 
Exposure  to  cold  is  a  cause  in  very  susceptible  persona.  Reflex  irritation, 
particularly  from  carious  teelb,  and  disease  of  the  antrum  anil  frontal  sinuwii 
are  common  causes  of  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Tlie  disease  occurs  soiik- 
timea  in  gout,  lead  poisoning,  and  diabetes.  I'eraiatent  neuralgia  may  he  a 
feature  of  latent  Bright's  disease. 

Symptoms. — Before  the  onset  of  tJie  pain  there  may  be  uneasy  sensations, 
sometimes  tingling  in  the  part  which  will  be  affected,  Tlie  pain  is  localized 
to  a  certain  group  or  division  of  nerves,  usually  affecting  one  side.  The  paiii 
is  not  constant,  but  paroxysmal,  and  is  described  as  stabbing,  burning,  or 
darting  in  character.  The  skin  may  be  oxquisitely  tender  in  the  affeelod 
region,  particularly  over  certain  points  along  the  course  of  the  nerve,  ihe 
so-called  tender  points.  Movements,  as  a  rule,  are  painful.  Tropliic  and 
vaso-niotor  changes  may  accompany  the  paroxysm;  the  skin  may  be  cool,  nut] 
Bubse(|uenlly  hot  and  burning;  occasionally  local  redema  or  erythema  occiiri;. 
More  remarkable  still  are  tlie  changes  in  the  hair,  which  may  become  blancliiil 
(canities),  or  even  fall  out.  Fortunately,  such  alterations  ore  rare.  'iVitcli- 
ings  of  the  nmsiles,  or  even  spasms,  may  be  present  during  the  paroxysru. 
After  lasting  a  variable  time — from  a  few  minutes  to  many  hours — tlie  attack 
suhsidca.  Recurrence  may  lie  at  definite  intenals — every  day  at  the  same  hour, 
or  at  intervals  of  two,  three,  or  even  seven  diiys.  Occasionalty  the  paroxysm? 
develoj)  only  at  the  catamenia.  This  jwriodicity  is  quite  as  marked  in  non- 
malarial  as  in  malarial  regions. 

CLINICAL  VAHIKTIFH,  DKPENDINO   ON   TIIR   NERVB  ROOTS   APPECTED 

Trigeminal  Neuralgia;  Tic  Donlonre&x. — A  distinclion  must  lie  drawn 
between  the  minor  and  major  neuralgias  of  the  fiflh  cranial  nerve.  The  former 
may  merely  be  symptomatic  of  the  involvement  of  one  or  another  of  its  periph- 
eral branches  in  some  disease  process — the  pressure  of  a  tumor,  carious  teelh, 
or  a  neuritis  due  to  the  proximity  of  suppurative  processes  in  the  \nmy  sinusc.~. 
etc.  There  may  be  referred  neuralgic  pains  in  this  ai-ea  from  morbid  proeesMii 
within  fbe  cranium,  or  from  visceral  diseast!  elsewhere.  A  painful  neuralpa 
nuiy  follow  an  attack  of  zoster  in  any  division  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

The  typical  tic  douloureux,  npileptiform  neuralgia,  or  "neuralgia  qainli 
tiajor."  as  it  has  Iw'en  called,  is  proliably  a  priiuary  affection  of  the  Oasseriaa 
ganglion.  The  disease  starts  in  middle  life,  without  obvious  cause,  as  a  sim- 
ple neuralgia  in  one  of  the  trigeminal  branelies,  and  from  a  particular  spot 
tlie  pain  radiates  through  the  (tourse  of  one  of  the  nerves,  most  often  the  upper 
brancli.  The  pain  is  of  sudden  onset,  violent  and  paroxysmal  in  charactter. 
There  are  periods  of  remission,  which  at  fii'st  may  extend  over  several  months, 
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and  in  which  the  paroxypms  <lo  not  wciir,  but  tlipso  intervals  of  release  slmrten 
after  each  Buceessivc  nttaek.  The  ollaeks  theninelves  are  of  ever  inci'easing 
neverity  and  lonper  duration.  The  pain  finally  inva<les  the  territory  of  ad- 
joining nerves  and  nlfiinately.  after  yeani,  may  extend  over  the  entire  trige- 
minal distribution.  Though  by  sympathy  there  inay  be  pain  oiil^ide  of  the 
Jifth  nerve  area,  particularly  in  the  otvi)>ital  region,  in  true  lie  douloureux 
the  pain  remains  limited  to  the  distribution  of  one  trigeminal  nerve,  and 
probably  never  beeomes  bilateral.  In  advanced  eases  the  paroxysms  follow 
one  another  rapidly  and  without  assignable  cause,  and  in  the  intervals  the 
patient  may  never  he  quite  free  from  pain.  Tlicy  are  inaugurated  hy  almost 
any  form  of  external  stimulus,  by  a  draught  of  air,  by  movement  of  the  faeial 
muscles  or  of  the  tongue  in  speaking,  by  touching  the  akin,  particularly  over 
those  points  from  which  the  pain  seems  to  take  its  origin,  by  the  act  of  swal- 
lowing, especially  when  the  pain  involves  the  mucous  membrane  field  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  nerve.  It  is  not  a  self-limited  disease.  In  some  instances 
the  neuralgia  reaches  sueh  a  frightful  intensity  that  it  renders  the  patient's 
life  insujiportable.  In  former  years  suicide  was  not  an  uncommon  conse- 
quence. 

Ceirico-occipital  nenralgria  involvcB  the  posterior  hranebcs  of  the  first 
four  cervical  nerves,  particularly  the  inferior  occipital,  at  the  emergence  of 
which  there  is  a  painful  point  about  half-way  between  the  mastoid  process  and 
the  first  cervical  vertebra.  It  may  be  caused  by  cold,  and  these  nerves  are 
often  af[ecfe<i  in  cervical  caries.  Surgical  measures  may  be  required  if  the  pain 
is  severe.  Krause  has  devised  an  operation  for  division  and  evulsion  of  the 
affected  nerves. 

Cerrlco-bracbiai  nenralgia  involves  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  particularly  in  the  cuhilal  division.  When  the  circumflex  nerve  is  in- 
volved the  pain  is  in  the  deltoid.  The  pain  is  most  commonly  about  the 
shoulder  and  down  the  course  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  There  is  usually  a  marked 
tender  point  upon  this  nerve  at  the  elbow.  This  form  rarely  follows  cold, 
but  more  freijuently  ri'SultB  from  rheumatic  affections  of  the  joints,  and 
trauma. 

Neuralgia  of  the  phrenic  nerve  is  rare.  It  is  simietimes  found  in  pleurisy 
and  in  ]>ericar(litis.  Tlie  pain  is  chiefly  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Ihora.x  on  a 
line  with  the  insertion  of  the  diaphragm,  and  here  may  hi'  painful  points  on 
deep  pn'ssure.  Full  inspiration  is  painful,  and  there  is  great  sensitiveness  on 
coughing  or  in  the  (jcrformnnce  of  any  movement  hy  which  the  diaphragm  is 
suddenly  dei>rcssed. 

Intercostal  Kenral^. — Nc\t  to  the  lie  doulovrnir  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant form.  It  is  most  freipicnt  in  women  and  very  common  in  hysteria. 
I'ost-zoster  neuralgias  are  common  in  tins  situation.  The  possibility  of  spinal 
disease,  of  tumor,  caries,  or  aneurism  must  always  be  borne  in  mind. 

Lumbar  Neuralgia. — The  affected  nerves  are  the  posterior  fibres  of  the 
lumbar  plexus,  particularly  the  ilio-scrotal  branch.  The  pain  is  in  the  region 
of  the  iliac  crest,  along  the  inguinal  canal,  in  the  spermatic  cord,  and  in  the 
scrotum  or  labium  majus.  The  affection  known  as  irritable  testis,  probably  a 
neuralgia  of  this  nerve,  may  be  very  severe  and  accompanied  by  syncopal 
sensations. 

Coccfdynia, — This  is  regarded  as  a   neuralgia  of  the  coccygeal  plexus. 
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It  is  most  commOD  in  women,  and  is  ag^avated  by  the  sitting  posture.  It 
is  very  intractable,  and  may  necessitate  the  removal  of  the  coccyx,  an  operation, 
however,  which  ia  not  always  successful.  Neuralgias  of  the  nerves  of  the  leg 
have  already  been  couBidered. 

Heniaigiaa  of  the  Kervea  of  the  Feet. — Many  of  these  cases  accompany 
varying  degrees  of  flat-foot.  The  condition  is  brought  about  by  weakness  or 
fatigue  of  the  muscles  supporting  the  arches  of  the  foot,  which  consequently 
settle  until  the  strain  of  the  superimposed  body-weight  falls  upon  the  liga- 
mentous and  aponeurotic  attachments  between  the  metatarsal  and  tarsal  bones. 
Best,  massage,  escrcises,  and  orthopEedic  measures  are  indicated. 

Painful  Heel. — Both  in  women  and  men  there  may  be  about  the  heel 
severe  pains  which  interfere  seriously  with  walking — the  pododynia  of  S.  D. 
QroBS.  There  may  be  little  or  no  swelling,  no  discoloration,  and  no  affection 
of  the  joints.  Some  cases  follow  a  gonococcua  infection  and  are  due  to  a  bony 
spur. 

Plantab  Neuraloia. — This  is  often  associated  with  a  definite  neuritis, 
such  as  follows  typhoid  fever,  and  has  been  seen  in  an  aggravated  form  in 
caisson  disease  (Hughes).  The  pain  may  be  limited  to  the  tips  of  the  toes 
or  to  the  ball  of  the  great  toe.  Numbness,  tingling,  and  bypcrsesthesia  or 
sweating  may  occur  with  it.  In  typhoid  fever  it  is  not  uncommon  for  patients 
to  complain  of  grcal  sensitiveness  in  the  toes. 

Metatabsaloia, — Thomas  G,  Morton's  "painful  affection  of  the  fourth 
metatarao-phalangeal  articulation"  is  a  peculiar  and  very  trying  disorder,  seen 
most  frequently  in  women,  and  usually  in  one  foot.  Morton  regards  it  as  due 
to  a  pinching  of  the  metatarsal  nerve.  The  condition  usually  requires  oper- 
ation. The  red,  painful  neuralgia — erythromelalgia — is  described  under  the 
vaao-motor  and  trophic  disturbiiQces. 

Tisceral  Neuralgi&i. — The  more  important  of  Uiese  have  already  been 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  cardiac  and  the  gastric  neuroses.  They  are 
most  frequent  in  women,  and  are  constant  accompaniments  of  neurasthenia 
and  hysteria.  The  pains  are  most  common  in  the  pelvic  region,  particularly 
about  the  ovaries.  Nephralgia  is  of  great  interest,  for,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  the  symptoms  may  closely  simulate  those  of  stone. 

TREATMENT   OP   NEUBALOIA 

In  general,  causes  of  reflex  irritation  should  be  carefully  removed.  The 
neuralgia,  aa  a  rule,  recurs  unless  the  general  health  improves;  so  that  tonic 
and  hygienic  measures  of  all  sorts  should  be  employed.  Often  a  change  of  air 
or  surroundings  will  relieve  a  severe  neuralgia,  I  have  known  obstinate  casef 
to  be  cured  by  a  prolonged  residence  in  the  mountains,  with  an  out-of-door  life 
and  plenty  of  exercise.  A  strict  vegetable  diet  will  sometimes  relieve  the 
neuralgia  or  headache  of  a  gouty  person.  Of  general  remedies,  iron  is  often 
a  specific  in  the  cases  associated  with  chlorosis  and  ancemia.  Arsenic,  too.  is 
very  beneficial  in  these  forms,  and  should  be  given  in  ascending  doses.  Tlie 
value  of  quinine  has  been  much  overrated.  It  probably  has  no  more  influence 
than  any  other  bitter  tonic,  except  in  the  rare  instances  in  which  the  neuralgia 
is  definitely  associated  with  malarial  poisoning.  Strychnine,  cod-liver  oil,  and 
phosphorus  are  also  advantageous.    Of  remedies  for  the  pain,  antipyrin,  anti- 
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febrJD,  and  phenacetin  should  first  be  tried,  for  they  are  eometimea  of  service. 
Morphia  ehould  be  given  with  great  caution,  and  only  after  other  remedies 
have  been  tried  in  vain.  On  no  consideration  should  the  patient  be  allowed 
to  use  the  hypodermic  syringe.  GelBemium  la  highly  recommended.  Of  nerve 
stimulants,  valerian  and  ether,  which  often  act  well  together,  may  be  given- 
Alcohol  is  a  valuable  though  dangerous  remedy,  and  should  not  be  ordered 
for  women.  In  the  minor  form  of  trigeminal  neuralgia  nitroglycerin  in  large 
dosee  may  be  tried.  Dana  has  seen  good  results  follow  rest  with  large  doses 
of  strychnia  given  hypodermically.  Aconitin  in  doses  of  one  two-hundredth 
of  a  grain  (0.00033  gm.)  may  be  tried. 

Of  local  applications,  the  thermo-cantery  ie  invaluable,  particularly  in 
zonM  und  the  more  chronic  forma  of  neuralgia.  Acupuncture  may  be  used. 
Chluioform  liniment,  camphor  and  chloral,  menthol,  the  oleates  of  morphia, 
atropia,  and  belladonna  used  with  lanolin  may  be  tried.  Freezing  over  the 
tender  point  with  ether  spray  is  sometimes  successful.  The  continuous  cur- 
rent may  be  used.  The  spoDges  should  be  warm,  aud  the  positive  pole  should 
be  placed  near  the  seat  of  the  pain.  The  strength  of  the  current  should  be 
such  as  to  cause  a  slight  tingling  or  burning,  but  not  pain. 

For  the  trigeminal  neuralgia  cutting  of  the  nerves  and  removal  of  the 
Gasserian  ganglion  are  practised.  Alcohol  injections  into  the  nerve  trunks 
have  been  extensively  used,  and  in  some  hands  with  excellent  results.  The 
nerve  fibres  are  destroyed  with  total  loss  of  the  function  of  the  nerve  until 
regeneration  occurs.  Wilfred  Harris  has  destroyed  the  Oasserian  ganglion  by 
injecting  alcohol  into  it  through  the  foramen  ovale.  One  of  his  patients 
treated  in  this  way  thirteen  months  before  has  remained  perfectly  well,  and 
the  fifth  nerve  area  is  completely  anaesthetic.  Bemoval  of  the  ganglion  is  very 
satisfactory  in  skilled  hands.  Gushing  has  operated  on  130  cases  with  two 
deaths,  both  cases  early  in  the  series. 


Vm.    PBOnSSIONAL  SPASMS;   OOOUPATION  NZUKOSES 

The  continuous  and  excessive  use  of  the  muscles  in  performing  a  certain 
movement  may  be  followed  by  an  irregular,  involuntary  spasm  or  cramp,  which 
may  completely  check  the  performance  of  the  action.  The  condition  is  found 
most  frequently  in  writers,  hence  the  term  writer's  cramp  or  scrivener's  palsy; 
but  it  is  also  common  in  piano  aud  violin  players  and  iu  telegraph  operators. 
The  spasms  occur  in  many  other  persons,  such  as  milkmaids,  weavers,  and 
cigarette-rollers. 

The  most  common  form  is  writer's  cramp,  which  is  much  more  frequent 
in  men  than  in  women.  Of  75  cases  of  impaired  writing  power  reported  by 
Poore,  all  of  the  instances  of  undoubted  writer's  cramp  were  in  men.  Morris 
J.  Lewis  states  that  in  the  United  States,  in  the  telegrapher's  cramp,  women, 
who  are  employed  a  great  deal  in  telegraphy,  are  much  less  frequently  affected 
(only  4  out  of  43  cases).  An  investigation  by  H.  Theodore  Thompson  and  J. 
Sinclair  into  telegraphist  cramp  in  England  shows  that  the  disease  is  rare, 
only  13  cases  among  between  7,000  and  8,000  employees.  Persons  of  s 
nervous  temperament  are  more  liable  to  the  disease.  Occasionally  it  follows 
alight  injury. 


_,o^^lc 
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Oowora  Etati'B  tliat  in  a  iiinjority  of  tlie  cast-s  a  faulty  metliod  of  writinp 
has  been  employed,  using  either  the  little  finger  or  the  wrist  as  the  fixed  poiol. 
Persons  who  write  with  the  middle  of  the  forearm  or  the  elbow  as  the  fixeJ 
point  are  rarely  affected. 

No  anatomical  changes  liave  been  found.  The  most  reasonable  explanation 
of  the  disease  is  that  it  results  from  a  deranged  action  of  tlic  nerve  cenlros 
presiding  over  the  muscular  movcnionls  involved  in  the  act  of  writing,  a  con- 
dition which  has  been  tenned  irritable  weakness.  "The  education  of  centres 
which  may  be  widely  separated  fniiu  each  other  for  the  performance  of  auy 
delicate  movement  is  mainly  a(-eom|)[isb('d  by  lessening  the  lines  of  resi^taiKv 
between  them,  so  that  the  movement,  which  was  at  first  produced  by  a  con- 
siderable mental  effort,  is  at  last  executed  almost  unconsciously.  If,  thi'rc- 
fore,  through  prolonged  excitation,  this  lessened  resistance  be  carried  too  fur. 
there  is  an  increased  and  irregular  discharge  of  nerve  energy,  wliich  gives  rise 
to  spasm  and  disordered  movement.  According  lo  this  view,  the  muscular 
weakness  is  explained  by  an  impairment  of  nutrition  accompanying  that  of 
function,  and  the  diminished  faradic  excitability  by  the  nutritional  disturbance 
descending  the  motor  nerves''  (Oay). 

Symptoms. — These  may  be  described  under  five  heads  (Jjewis). 

(a)  CitAMP  OR  Si'ASM. — This  is  often  an  early  sympfoin  and  most  com- 
monly affects  the  forefinger  and  thumb;  or  there  may  be  a  combined  move- 
ment of  flexion  and  adduction  of  the  thumb,  so  that  the  pen  may  he  twisteJ 
from  the  grasp  and  thrown  to  some  diutancc.  Weir  Mitchell  has  described 
a  lock-spasm,  in  which  the  fingers  become  so  firmly  contracted  upon  the  peu 
that  it  can  not  he  removed. 

(b)  PAKKijis  AND  Pahalysih. — This  may  oo'ur  with  the  spasm  or  aloiu'. 
The  patient  f«M!ls  a  sense  of  weakness  ami  debility  in  the  muscles  of  tlic 
hand  and  arm  and  liolds  the  jjen  fceiily,  'i'et  in  these  circumstances  liii' 
grasp  of  the  hand  may  be  strong  and  tluire  may  be  no  paralysis  for  ordinarv 
acta. 

(c)  Trkmoh. — This  is  most  commonly  si'cn  in  the  forefinger  and  may  be 
a  premonitory  symptom  of  atrophy.  It  is  not  an  important  symptom,  and  is 
rarely  sufficient  to  produ(«  disability. 

(t/)  Pain. — Ahnormal  sensationH,  particularly  a  tired  feeling  in  the  mus- 
cles, arc  very  constimtty  present.  Actual  pain  is  rare,  but  there  may  bo  irri'gu- 
lar  shooting  pains  in  the  arm.  Numbness  or  soi-encss  may  exist.  If,  as  soni-- 
limes  happens,  a  subacute  neuritis  develops,  there  may  be  pain  over  the  ncnes 
and  numbness  or  tingling  in  the  fingers.    . 

(p)  Va.so-motoii  I)i.sti;rbanci-:.s. — These  may  occur  in  severe  cases,  Thtr.' 
may  he  liy|H'nesthesia.  Occasionally  the  skin  IteTOuies  glossy,  or  tlu're  is  a 
condition  of  local  as))liyxia  i-esembling  chilblains.  In  attempting  to  write,  the 
hand  and  ann  may  IweciTie  fiushcd  and  hot  and  the  veins  increased  in  sizi'. 
Early  in  the  disease  the  electrical  reactions  are  normal,  but  in  advanced  casc' 
there  may  lie  diminution  of  faradie  and  sometimes  increase  in  the  galvan:> 
irritability. 

Diagnosis. — A  well  marked  case  of  writer's  cramp  or  palsy  could  scanviv 
be  mistaken  for  any  other  affiMlion.  Care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  the  exist- 
ence of  any  cerebro-spinal  disease,  such  as  progressive  muscular  atrophy  -t 
hemiplegia.     The  physician  is  somelinies  consulted  by  nervous  persons  vliu 
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fancy  Ihey  are  hecoming  siibjoct  to  tlir  disenso  and  onmplrtm  nf  Kliiriirss  or 
wcaknt'sa  willioiit  iltEplaying  any  oliaraetoristic  feiituroH. 

Prognosis. — The  courw  of  the  tliwasc  is  usuiilly  chroriic.  If  taken  in 
time  and  if  tiic  hand  h  allowed  perfect  rest,  tlie  cuiiililion  may  iiiiprovc  ra|>Lilly, 
luit  loo  nflen  there  in  a  stniiiy  tendency  to  recur rcm-e.  The  [mtieiit  may  learn 
to  write  with  the  left  hand,  lint  this  also  may  after  a  time  W  altaelveil. 

Treatment. —\'arions  prophylactic  mcaPiircK  liavc  heen  advised.  As  men- 
tioned, it  ie  iuipoi-tant  that  a  jirnivT  mclliod  of  writin;j  Ix-  adopted,  (iowers 
siififTcsts  that  if  all  iHTFons  wnilc  from  tlic  plionMer  writer'w  cramp  wmild 
practiently  not  occur.  Various  devices  have  luvn  invented  for  relieving  the 
fatipie,  hut  none  of  them  are  very  sulisruclory.  The  nse  of  the  tyiie-writer 
has  diniininhed  very  much  the  fnipicjiiy  of  Pcrivener's  palsy.  Rest  is  eesential. 
No  measurcH  nri'  of  value  without  this.  SlaMta^'e  and  manipulation,  when 
combined  with  systematic  gymnaslics,  give  the  iK'st  n-Kiilts,  The  patient 
ehouhl  systeniatiially  jiractise  the  oppotiite  niovcnienls  to  those  concerned  in 
the  cramp.  This  muscle  training  often  gives  pood  results.  I'ooit  recommends 
the  galvanic  current  applied  to  the  muscles,  which  are  at  the  same  time  rhyth- 
mically exercised.  In  very  ohstinate  ease«  the  eomlition  remainit  incurable. 
I  saw  a  few  years  ago  a  distinguished  gynjecologist  wlui  had  had  writer's 
cramp  twenty  years  before,  and  who  had  tried  all  sorts  of  tri'almeiit.  including 
Wolffs  inetho<l,  withiuit  any  avail.  lie  still  has  it  in  aggravated  form, 
but  he  can  do  all  the  Itncr  manipulations  of  operative  work  without  any 
ditliculty. 

The  nutrition  of  the  patients  is  apt  to  be  much  impaired,  and  cod-liver  oil, 
strychnia,  and  oilier  tonics  will  be  found  advantageous.  Local  applications  are 
of  little  benefit.    Tenotomy  and  nerve  streteliing  have  been  abandoned. 


IX.    HYSTEBIA 

Definition. — A  disorder,  chiefly  of  young  women,  in  which  emotional 
states  control  the  bmly,  leading  to  perversion  of  mental,  sensory,  motor  and 
secretory  functions. 

Etiolog7.^ — Slany  and  diverse  views  have  prevailed  since  llio  Greeks  as- 
cribed the  disease  to  the  vague  desires  and  wanderings  of  the  womb',  after 
which  they  named  it. 

Charcot  and  his  followers  regarded  hysteria  as  a  psychosis,  in  which  mor- 
bid states  are  induced  hy  ideas.  The  capainlify  of  responding  to  suggestion 
is  the  test  of  its  existence.  It  is  a  diBtnrbance  in  the  spliere  of  personality,  in 
which  the  emotions  have  an  exaggerated  influence  on  the  sensory,  motor  and 
secretory  functions. 

Babinski,  in  a  mollification  of  this  view,  holds  that  hysteria  is  a  mental 
condition  with  certain  primary  phenomena  and  certain  secondary  awidcntal 
svmptoms.  The  essence  of  the  primary  featun-s  is  that  they  may  Ix'  produced 
hy  suggestion,  and  they  may  Im'  made  to  disappear  by  perauasion  (pitbiatism). 
The  primary  symptoms  include  such  features  as  hcmi-ana?sthesia,  paralysis, 
contractures,  etc.;  secondary  features,  as  for  example  muscular  atrophy,  are 
directly  dependent  upon  the  primary  and  cannot  theniBclvea  be  induced  by 
suggestion. 
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In  the  Breuer-Freud  theory,  now  the  vogue,  we  return  to  the  days  of 
AretseuB,  who  originated  (?)  the  views  of  sexual  hysteria  and  believed  the 
womb,  "like  an  animal  within  an  animal"  and  altogether  erratic,  caused  all 
sorts  of  trouble  in  its  wanderings.  Freud's  view  is  thus  analyzed  by  Jelliffe 
in  his  article  in  my  "System  of  Medicine,"  Vol.  VII.,  page  817 :  "There  de- 
velop usually  on  a  constitutional  basis,  in  the  period  before  puberty,  definite 
sexual  activities  which  are  mostly  of  a  perverse  nature.  These  activities  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  lead  to  a  definite  neurosis  up  to  tiie  time  of  puberty,  which  in 
the  peychic  sphere  appears  much  earlier  than  in  the  body,  but  sexual  phantasy 
maintains  a  perverse  constellated  direction  by  reason  of  the  infantile  sexual 
activities.  On  constitutional  (affect)  grounds  the  increased  fantasy  of  the 
hysteric  leads  to  the  formation  of  complexes  which  are  not  taken  up  by  the 
personality  and  by  reason  of  shame  or  disgust  remain  buried.  There,  Uiere- 
fore,  results  a  conflict'  between  the  characteristic  normal  libido  and  the  sexual 
repressions  of  tiiese  buried  infantile  perversions.  These  conflicts  give  rise  to 
the  hysterical  symptpms.  It  is  in  his  contributions  to  the  sexual  theory  that 
Freud  develops  his  later  thoughts  of  the  sexual  origin  of  the  hysterical  reac- 
tion. By  sexual  it  is  important  to  remember  that  Freud  is  not  speaking  of 
sensual. 

"The  significanGe  of  Freud's  theory  is  the  tracing  of  every  case  to  sexual 
traumata  during  early  childhood.  Sexual  experiences  differ,  however,  from 
ordinary  experiences— the  latter  have  a  tendency  to  fade  out,  while  the  idea 
of  the  former  grows  with  increasing  sexual  maturity.  There  results  a  dis- 
proportionate capacity  for  increased  reaction  which  takes  place  in  the  aub- 
conscions.    This  is  the  cause  of  the  mischief. 

"There  must  be,  however,  a  connecting  link  between  the  infantile  sexual 
traumata  and  the  later  manifestations.  This  connection  Freud  finds  in  the 
so-called  "hysterical  fancies.'  These  are  the  day-dreams  of  erotic  coloring, 
wish-gratifications,  originating  in  privation  and  longing.  These  fancies  hart 
hack  to  the  original  traumatic  moment,  and,  either  originating  in  the  sub- 
conscious or  shortly  becoming  conscious,  are  transformed  into  hysterical  symp- 
toms. They  constitute  a  defence  of  the  ego  against  the  revival,  as  reminis- 
cences, of  the  repressed  traumatic  experiences  of  childhood"  (White). 

The  affection  is  most  common  in  women,  and  usually  appears  first  about 
the  time  of  puberty,  but  the  manifestations  may  continue  until  the  menopause, 
or  even  until  old  age.  Men,  however,  are  by  no  means  exempt,  and  hysteria 
in  the  male  is  not  rare.  It  occurs  in  all  races,  but  is  much  more  prevalent, 
particularly  in  its  severer  forms,  in  members  of  the  Latin  race.  In  England 
and  the  United  States  the  milder  grades  are  common,  but  the  graver  forms 
are  rare  in  comparison  with  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  seen  in  France. 

Children  under  twelve  years  of  age  are  not  very  often  affected,  but  the 
disease  may  be  well  marked  as  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  year.  One  of  the 
saddest  chapters  in  the  history  of  human  deception,  that  of  the  Salem  witches, 
might  be  headed  hysteria  in  children,  since  the  tragedy  resulted  directly  from 
the  hysterical  pranks  of  girls  under  twelve  years  of  age. 

Of  predisposing  causes,  two  are  important — heredity  and  education.  The 
former  acts  by  endowing  the  child  with  a  mobile,  abnormally  sensitive  nenons 
organization.  We  see  cases  moat  frequently  in  families  with  marked  neuro- 
pathic tendencies,  the  members  of  which  have  suffered  from  neuroses  of  van- 
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ous  Eortg.  Education  at  home  too  often  fails  to  inculcate  habits  of  self  control. 
A  child  grows  to  girlhood  with  an  entirely  erroneous  idea  of  her  relations  to 
others,  and  accustomed  to  have  every  whim  gratified  and  abundant  sympathy 
lavished  on  every  woe,  however  trifling;  she  reaches  womanhood  with  a  moral 
organization  unfitted  to  withstand  the  cares  and  worries  of  every-day  life.  At 
school,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen,  the  most  important  period  in 
her  life,  when  the  vital  energiee  are  absorbed  in  the  rapid  development  of  the 
body,  she  is  often  cramming  for  examinations  and  cooped  in  close  school  rooms 
for  six  or  eight  hours  daily.  The  result  too  frequently  is  an  active,  bright 
mind  in  an  enfeebled  body,  ill  adapted  to  subserve  the  functions  for  which  it 
was  framed,  easily  disordered,  and  prone  to  react  abnormally  to  the  ordinary 
stimuli  of  life.  Among  the  more  direct  influences  are  emotions  of  various 
kinds,  fright  occasionally,  more  frequently  love  affairs,  grief,  and  domestic 
worriee.  Physical  causes  less  often  bring  on  hysterical  outbreaks,  but  they 
may  follow  directly  upon  an  injury  or  develop  during  the  convalescence  from 
an  acute  illnesB  or  be  associated  with  disease  of  the  generative  organs. 

Symptoms. — A  useful  division  is  into  the  convulsive  and  non-convnlaive 
varieties. 

CoNVULSivB  Htstebia. — (d)  MittoT  Forms, — The  attack,  commonly  fol- 
lowing emotional  disturbance,  sets  in  suddenly  or  may  be  preceded  by  symp- 
toms, called  by  the  laity  "hysterical,"  such  as  laughing  and  crying  alternately, 
or  a  sensation  of  constriction  in  the  neck,  or  of  a  ball  rising  in  the  throat — 
the  globus  hystericus.  Sometimes,  preceding  the  convulsive  movements,  there 
may  be  painful  sensations  arising  from  the  pelvic,  abdominal,  or  thoracic 
regions.  From  the  description  these  sensations  resemble  aurn.  They  become 
more  intense  with  the  rising  sensation  of  choking  in  the  neck  and  difficulty  in 
getting  breath,  and  the  patient  falls  into  a  more  or  less  violent  convulsion. 
The  fall  la  not  sudden,  as  in  epilepsy,  but  the  subject  goes  down,  as  a  rule, 
easily,  often  picking  a  soft  spot,  like  a  sofa  or  an  easy-chair,  and  in  the  move- 
ments apparently  exercises  care  to  do  herself  no  injury.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
she  appears  to  be  quite  unconscious.  The  movements  are  clonic  and  disorderly, 
while  the  head  and  arms  are  thrown  about  in  an  irregular  manlier.  The  par- 
oxysm after  a  few  minutes  slowly  subsides,  then  the  patient  becomes  emo- 
tional, and  gradually  regains  consciousness.  When  questioned  the  patient  may 
confess  to  having  some  knowledge  of  the  events  which  have  taken  place,  but, 
as  a  rule,  has  no  accurate  recollection.  During  the  attack  the  abdomen  may  be 
much  distended  with  flatus,  and  subsequently  a  large  amount  of  clear  urine 
may  be  passed.  These  attacks  vary  greatly  in  character.  There  may  be 
scarcely  any  raoveraents  of  the  limbs,  but  after  a  nerve  storm  the  patient  sinks 
into  a  torpid,  semi-unconscious  condition,  from  which  she  is  roused  with 
great  difficulty.  In  some  cases  from  this  state  the  patient  passes  into  a  condi- 
tion of  catalepsy. 

(b)  Major  Forms;  Hyslero-epilepst/. — Typical  instances  passing  through 
the  various  phases  are  very  rare  in  tiie  United  States  and  in  England.  The 
attack  is  initiated  by  certain  prodromata,  chiefly  minor  hysterical  manifesta- 
tions, either  foolish  or  unseemly  behavior,  excitement,  sometimes  dyspeptic 
symptoms  with  tympanites,  or  frequent  micturition.  Areas  of  hyperaisthesia 
may  at  this  time  be  marked,  the  so-called  hysterogenic  spots  bo  elaborately  de- 
scribed by  Eiehet,    These  are  usually  symmetrical  and  situated  over  the  upper 
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dorsal  vertebra,  and  in  front  in  a  series  of  eym metrically  placed  spots  on  tlic 
chect  and  aWnmen,  the  most  marked  being  those  in  the  inguinal  regions  over 
the  ovariee.  Painful  scngatinnR  or  a  feeling  of  opprei^sion  and  a  globus  rising 
in  the  tbroat  may  be  eoniplained  of  prior  to  the  onset  of  the  convulsion,  which, 
according  to  French  writers,  has  four  distinct  stages:  (1)  Epileptoid  condition, 
which  closely  simulates  ii  true  epilt'ptic  attack  with  tonic  spasm  (often  loading 
to  opisthotonos),  grinding  of  the  teeth,  congestion  of  the  face,  followed  l>y 
clonic  convulsions,  gradual  relaxation,  and  coma,  {'i)  Succeeding  this  is  tiv 
period  which  Charcot  has  termed  chvtiism,  in  which  there  is  an  eniotionul 
display  and  a  rpmarkablc  series  of  contortions  or  of  cataleptic  jMises.  (;J)  Then 
in  typical  cases  there  is  a  stage  in  which  the  patient  assumes  certain  attitudes 
expressive  of  the  various  passions — ecstasy,  fear,  beatitude,  or  erotism.  { 1) 
Finally  consi'iousness  n^tnrns  and  the  patient  enters  u|Hin  a  stage  in  which 
ehe  may  display  very  varied  symptoms,  chiefly  manifestations  of  a  delirium 
with  the  most  extraordinary  hallucinations.  Visions  are  seen,  voices  hcard^ 
and  conversations  held  with  imaginary  persons.  In  this  stage  patients  will 
relate  with  the  utmost  solemnity  imaginary  events,  and  make  extraordinary 
and  serious  charges  against  individuals.  This  sometimes  gives  a  grave  aspe<-t 
to  these  seizures,  for  not  only  will  the  patient  at  this  stage  make  and  lx>lie\e 
the  statements,  but  when  recovery  is  complete  the  hallucination  sometimes  per- 
sists. After  an  attack  a  patient  may  remain  for  days  in  a  slate  of  lethargy 
or  trance. 

NoN'-CfiNvuLsiVK  FoRMs. — Ho  couiplcx  and  varied  is  the  clinical  picture 
of  hysteria  that  various  manifestations  are  l)est  considered  according  to  the 
systems  which  are  involved. 

(a)  Disorders  of  hfotiim. —  (1 )  Paralysis. — Thwe  may  l)c  hemiplegie,  para- 
plegic, or  monoplegic.  Hysterical  diplegia  is  extremely  rare.  The  paralysis 
either  sets  in  abruptly  or  gradually,  and  may  take  weeks  to  attain  its  full 
development.  There  is  no  type  or  form  of  organic  paralysis  wkirh  maij  not 
be  simulated  in  hysteria.  Sensation  is  either  lessened  or  lost  on  the  affected 
side.  The  hysterical  paraplegia  is  moro  common  than  hemiplegia.  The  loss 
of  power  is  not  absolute;  the  legs  can  usually  be  moved,  but  do  not  supiiort  tll•^ 
patient.  Tlie  reflexes  may  be  increased,  though  the  knee-jerk  is  often  nornial- 
A  spurious  ankle  clonus  may  sometimes  be  present.  Tlic  feet  are  usually  ex- 
tended and  turned  inward  in  the  eipiino-varus  position.  The  muscles  <ln  nul 
waste  and  the  electrical  reactions  are  normal.  Other  manifestations,  such  as 
paralysis  of  the  bladder  or  aphonia,  are  usually  associated  with  the  hysiericid 
paraplegia.  IIvBterieai  monoplegias  may  be  facial,  crural,  or  brachial.  A  wn- 
dition  of  ataxia  sometimes  occurs  with  paresis.  The  incoordination  may  be  a 
marked  feature,  and  there  are  usually  sensory  manifestations. 

(2)  Contractures  and  Spasms. — The  hysterical  contractures  may  attack 
almost  any  group  of  voluntary  muscles  and  be  of  the  hemiplegie,  paraplegic, 
or  monoplegic  ty|ie.  They  may  come  on  suddenly  or  slowly,  persist  for  months 
or  years,  and  disappear  rapidly.  The  contracture  is  most  commonly  seen  in 
the  arm,  which  is  flexed  at  the  elbow  and  wrist,  while  the  fingers  tightly  grus|i 
the  thumb  in  the  palm  of  the  band;  more  rarely  the  terminal  phalanges  aw 
hyperextcndcd  as  in  athetosis.  It  may  occur  in  one  or  in  both  legs,  more  com- 
monly in  one.  The  ankle  clonus  is  present ;  the  foot  18  inverted  and  the  tues 
are  strongly  flexed,    llieae  cases  may  be  mistaken  for  lateral  sclerosis  and  the 
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difTRulty  in  diagnoeis  may  really  be  very  groat.  The  spastic  gait  ie  very 
typical,  and  with  .the  exaggerated  knee-jerk  and  ankle  clonua  the  picture  may 
lid  eharaoteristic.  Other  forms  of  contracture  may  be  in  the  muscles  of  the 
Iiip,  shoulder,  or  neck;  more  rarely  in  those  of  the  jaws — hysterical  trismus — 
or  in  the  tongue.  Remarkable  indeed  are  the  local  contractures  in  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  muscles,  producing  a  phantom  tumor,  in  wliich  just 
below  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  umbilicus  is  a  firm,  apparently  solid 
growth.  According  to  (Jowora,  this  is  produced  by  relaxation  of  the  recti  and 
a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  together  with  inflation  of  the  in- 
tcstini's  with  gas  and  an  arching  forward  of  the  vertebral  column.  They  are 
a|>t  to  occur  in  middle-aged  women  about  the  menopause,  aod  are  frequently 
associated  with  the  symptoms  of  spurioufl  pregnancy — pseudo-cyesis.  The 
resemblance  to  a  tumor  may  be  striking,  and  I  have  known  skilful  diagnos- 
ticians to  l>e  di-C'cived.  The  only  safeguard  is  to  be  found  in  complete  anies- 
thesia,  wlien  the  tumor  entirely  disappears.  Mitchell  has  reported  an  instance 
of  a  phantom  tumor  in  the  left  pectoral  region  just  above  the  breast,  which 
was  tender,  hard,  and  dense. 

Rkylhmic  Hysterical  Upasm. — The  movements  may  be  of  the  arm,  either 
flexion  and  extension,  or,  more  rarely,  pronation  and  supination.  Clonic  con- 
tractions of  the  stcmo-elei  do-mas  to  id  or  of  tlic  muscles  of  the  jaws  or  of  the 
rotatory  muscrlcs  of  the  head  may  produce  rhythmic  movements  of  these  parte. 
The  spasm  may  be  iii  one  or  both  psoas  muscles,  lifting  the  leg  in  a  rhythmic 
manner  eight  or  ten  times  in  a  minute.  In  other  instances  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk  are  affected,  and  every  few  moments  there  is  a  bowing  movement — 
salaam  convulsions — or  the  muscles  of  tlie  back  may  contract,  causing  strong 
arching  of  the  vertebral  column  ami  retraction  of  the  head. 

Tremor  may  be  a  purely  hysterical  manifestation,  occurring  either  alone 
or  with  paralysis  and  contracture.  It  most  commonly  involves  the  hands  and 
arms ;  more  rarely  the  head  and  legs.  The  movements  are  small  and  quick. 
In  tlie  type  described  hy  Jtendu  the  tremor  may  or  may  not  persist  during 
reijose,  but  it  is  increased  or  provoked  by  volitional  movements.  Volitional 
or  intentional  tremor  may  exist,  simulating  closely  the  movements  of  insular 
sclerosis.  Buzzard  states  that  many  instances  of  this  disease  in  young  girls 
are  mistaken  for  hysteria. 

{b)  Dlwrtlers  of  Senstilion. — Ancpslhesia  is  most  common,  and  usually  con- 
fined to  one  half  of  the  body.  It  may  not  be  noticed  by  the  patient.  Usually 
it  is  accurately  limited  by  the  middle  line  and  involves  the  mucous  surfaces  and 
deeper  parts.  The  conjunctiva,  however,  ia  often  spared.  Tliere  may  be  hemi- 
anopia.  This  symptom  may  come  on  slowly  or  follow  a  convulsive  attack. 
Sometimes  the  various  sensations  are  disaoeiatcd  and  the  antesthesia  may  be 
only  to  pain  and  to  touch.  The  skin  of  the  affected  side  is  usually  pale  and 
cool,  and  a  ]>in-prick  may  not  Iw  followed  by  blood.  With  the  loss  of  feeling 
there  may  be  loss  of  muscular  power.  Curious  trophic  changes  may  be  present, 
as  in  an  interesting  case  of  Weir  Mifchell's,  in  which  there  was  unilateral 
swelling  of  the  hemlplegic  side. 

By  metal liitlierapy,  the  application  of  certain  metals,  the  anipsthesitt  or 
analgesia  can  l)e  transferreil  to  the  other  side  of  the  liody.  It  has  lieen  shown, 
however,  that  this  phenomenon  may  be  caused  by  Ihc  elect ro-magnel  and  by 
wood  and  various  other  agents,  and  is  an  effect  of  suggestion. 
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Hyprr{Fsthegia. — Increased  sensitivenesB  and  pains  occur  in  various  parts 
of  tlie  body.  One  of  llie  most  frotjuent  complaints  is  of  pain  in  tlie  head, 
usually  over  the  sagittal  suture,  lees  frequently  in  the  occiput.  This  ia  de- 
scribed as  agonizing,  and  is  compared  to  the  driving  of  a  nail  into  the  part; 
hence  the  name  clavus  hystericus.  Neuralgias  are  common.  HypersEsthetic 
areas,  the  hysterogenic  points,  exist  on  the  skin  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen, 
pressure  upon  which  may  cause  minor  manifestations  or  even  a  convulsive 
attack.  Increased  sensitiveness  exists  in  the  ovarian  region,  but  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  hysteria.  Pain  in  the  back  is  an  almost  constant  complaint  of  hysterical 
patients.  The  sensitiveness  may  be  limited  to  certain  spinous  processes,  or  it 
may  be  diffuBC.  In  hysterical  women  the  pains  in  the  abdomen  may  simulate 
those  of  gastralgia  and  of  gastric  ulcer,  or  the  condition  may  be  almost  identi- 
cal with  that  of  peritonitis;  more  rarely  the  abdominal  pains  closely  resemble 
those  of  appendix  disease. 

Special  Senses. — Disturbances  of  taste  and  smell  are  not  uncommon  and 
may  cause  a  good  deal  of  distress.  Of  ocular  ajonptoms,  retinal  hj'penesthesia 
is  the  most  common,  and  the  patients  always  prefer  to  be  in  a  darkened  room. 
Retraction  of  the  field  of  vision  is  common  and  usually  follows  a  convulsive 
seizure.  It  may  persist  for  years.  The  color  perception  may  be  normal  even 
with  complete  antesthesia.  Hysterical  deafness  may  be  complete  and  may 
alternate  or  come  on  at  the  same  time  with  hysterical  blindness.  Hysterical 
amaurosis  may  occur  in  children.  One  must  carefully  distinguish  between 
functional  loss  of  power  and  simulation. 

(c)  Visceral  Manifestations. — Respiratory  Apparatus. — Of  disturbances  in 
the  respiratory  rhythm,  the  most  frequent,  perhaps,  is  an  exaggeration  of  the 
deeper  breath,  which  is  taken  normally  every  fifth  or  sixth  inspiration,  or 
there  may  be  a  "catching"  breathing,  such  as  is  seen  when  cold  water  is 
poured  over  a  person.  In  hysterical  dyspnrea  there  is  no  special  distress  and 
the  pulse  is  normal.  In  what  is  known  as  the  syndrome  of  Briquet  there  are 
shortness  of  breath,  suppression  of  the  voice,  and  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm. 
The  anhelation  is  extreme.  In  rare  instances  there  is  bradypncea.  Among 
laryngeal  manifestations  aphonia  is  frequent  and  may  persist  for  months  or 
even  years  without  other  special  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Spasm  of  the 
muscles  may  occur  with  violent  inspiratory  efforts  and  great  distress,  and 
may  even  lead  to  cyanosis.  Hiccough,  or  sounds  resembling  it,  may  be  present 
for  weeks  or  months  at  a  time.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  respiratory 
manifestations  are  the  hysterical  cries.  These  may  mimic  the  sounds  produced 
by  animals,  such  as  barking,  mewing,  or  grunting,  and  in  France  epidemics 
of  them  have  been  repeatedly  observed.  Extraordinary  cries  may  be  produced, 
either  inspiratory  or  expiratory.  Attacks  of  gaping,  yawning,  and  sneezing 
may  also  occur. 

The  hysterical  cough  is  a  frequent  symptom,  particularly  in  young  girls. 
It  may  occur  in  parosysrae,  but  is  often  a  dry,  persistent,  croaking  cough, 
extremely  monotonous  and  unpleasant  to  hear.  Sir  Andrew  Clark  has  called 
attention  to  a  loud,  barking  cough  {cynobex  hebetica)  occurring  about  the 
time  of  puberty,  chiefly  in  boys  belonging  to  neurotic  families.  The  attacks, 
which  last  about  a  minute,  recur  frequently. 

A  peculiar  form  of  hysterical  hiemoptysis  may  be  very  deceptive  and  lead 
to  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  disorders.    The  sputum  is  a  pale-red  fluid,  not 
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BO  bright  ia  color  as  in  ordinary  bemoptysis,  and  on  settling  preseotB  a  rod- 
dieh-brown  sediment.  It  contains  particles  of  food,  pavement  epithelium,  red 
corpuacJes,  and  micrococci,  but  no  cylindrical  or  ciliated  epithelium.  It 
probably  comes  from  the  mouth  or  pharynx. 

Digestive  System.— Disturbed  or  depraved  appetite,  dyspepsia,  and  gastric 
pains  are  common  in  hysterical  patients.  The  patient  may  have  difficulty  in 
swallowing  the  food,  apparently  from  spasm  of  the  gullet.  There  are  instances 
in  which  the  food  seems  to  be  expelled  before  it  reaches  the  stomach.  In  other 
cases  there  is  incessant  gagging.  In  the  hysterical  vomiting  the  food  is  regur- 
gitated without  much  effort  and  without  nausea.  This  feature  may  persist  for 
years  without  great  disturbance  of  nutrition.  The  most  striking  and  remark- 
able digestive  disturbance  in  hysteria  is  the  anorexia  nervosa  described  by  Sir 
William  Gull.  "To  call  it  loss  of  appetite — anorexia — but  feebly  character- 
izes the  symptom.  It  is  rather  an  annihilation  of  appetite,  so  complete  that 
it  seems  in  some  cases  impossible  ever  to  eat  again.  Out  of  it  grows  an 
antagonism  to  food  which  results  at  last  and  in  its  worst  forma  in  spasm  on 
the  approach  of  food,  and  this  in  turn  gives  rise  fo  some  of  those  remarkable 
cases  of  survival  for  long  periods  without  food"  (Mitchell).  There  are  three 
special  features  in  anorexia  nervosa:  First,  and  most  important,  a  psychical 
state,  usuaEly  dopret^sant,  occasionally  excited  and  restless.  It  is  not  always 
hysterical.  Hecondly,  stomach  symptoms,  loss  of  appetite,  regurgitation,  vom- 
iting, and  the  whole  series  of  phenomena  associated  with  nervous  dyspepsia, 
Tkirdhj.  emaciation,  which  reaches  a  grade  seen  only  in  cancer  and  dysentery. 
The  patient  finally  takes  to  bed,  and  in  extreme  cases  lies  upon  one  side  with 
the  thighs  and  legs  flexed,  and  contractures  may  occur.  Food  is  either  not 
taken  at  all  or  only  upon  urgent  compulsion,  Tlie  skin  becomes  wasted,  dry, 
and  covered  with  bran-like  senates.  Ko  food  may  be  taken  for  several  weeks  at 
a  time,  and  attempts  to  feed  may  be  followed  by  severe  spasms.  Although  the 
condition  looks  so  alarming,  these  cases,  when  removed  from  their  home  sur- 
roundings and  treated  by  Weir  Mitchell's  method,  sometimes  recover  in  a 
remarkable  way.  It  may  take  many  months  before  any  improvement  is  noted. 
Death,  however,  may  follow  with  extreme  emaciation.  In  a  fatal  case  under 
my  care  the  girl  weighed  only  49  pounds.    No  lesions  were  found  post  mortem. 

Hysterical  tympanites  is  a  common  feature,  caused  usually  by  tonic  con- 
traction of  the  diaphragm  and  retraction  of  the  other  abdominal  muscles.  It 
may  be  associated  with  the  condition  of  periBtaltic  unrest  (Kussmaul).  Fre- 
quent dischargee  of  fsces  may  he  due  to  disturbance  in  either  the  small  or 
large  bowel.  An  obstinate  form  of  diarrhoea  is  found  in  some  hysterical 
patients,  which  proves  very  intractable  and  is  associated  especially  with  the 
taking  of  food.  It  seems  an  aggravated  form  of  the  looseness  of  bowels  to 
which  so  many  nervous  people  are  subject  on  emotion  or  of  the  tendency  which 
some  have  to  diarrhoea  immediately  after  eating.  An  entirely  different  form 
is  that  produced  by  what  Mitchell  calls  the  irritable  rectum,  in  which  scybala 
are  passed  frequently  during  the  day,  sometimes  with  great  violence.  Con- 
stipation is  more  frequent,  however,  and  may  be  due  to  a  loss  of  power  in  the 
muscles  of  the  bowel,  or  in  the  abdominal  muscles.  In  extreme  cases  the 
bowels  may  not  Iw  moved  for  two  or  thn:c  weeks,  leading  to  great  accumula- 
tion of  fiEces.  Other  disturbances  are  ano-spasm  or  intense  pain  in  the  rectum 
apart  from  any  fissure.    Hysterical  ileus  and  ficcal  Tomiting  are  among  the 
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most  remarkable  of  hysterical  phenomena.  Following  a  islioik  thcro  are  con- 
stipation, tympanites,  vomiting,  sometimes  l)a>nialemetis.  The  toni^tipalioii 
grow8  worse,  everything  taken  by  the  mouth  ie  rejected,  the  vomilus  iMx-omes 
ra?cal  in  character,  even  BCjbala  are  brought  up,  and  supimsitories  and  enemata 
are  vomited.  The  aymptoms  may  continue  for  weeks  and  then  giatlually  sul>- 
side.  Laparotomy — oven  thrice  in  one  patient — haw  sliowu  a  ixTfeclly  noruiai- 
looking  condition  of  the  bowels  (Parkcs  Weber). 

Cardio-vascular. — Kapid  action  of  the  heart  on  Ibe  slightest  emotion,  with 
or  without  the  subjective  sensation  of  palpitation,  ia  often  a  source  of  great 
distress.  A  slow  pulse  is  less  frequent.  J'ains  about  the  heart  may  simuialtt 
angina.  Flushes  in  various  parts  are  among  the  most  common  symptoms. 
Sweating  may  occur,  or  the  sehorrhaa  nigricans,  causing  a  darkening  of  the 
skin  of  the  eyelids. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  vaso-motor  phenomena  are  the  so-eall«l  slig- 
mata  or  bsemorrhages  in  the  skin,  aueb  as  wei-c  present  tu  the  celebrated  case 
of  Louise  Lateau.  In  many  cases  these  are  undoubtedly  frnndulent,  hut  if, 
as  apiM-ars  credible,  such  bleeding  may  exist  in  the  hypnotic  trance,  there  fvvwM 
no  reason  to  doubt  its  occurrence  in  the  tnimc  of  pndongcd  religious  etslasy. 

{(/)  Joint  Affections. — To  Sir  Benjamin  Bro<lie  and  Sir  James  Paget  we 
owe  the  recognition  of  tlicse  extraordinary  manifestations  of  hyuleria.  Per- 
haps no  single  affection  has  brought  more  diwredit  uiwin  the  profession,  for 
the  cases  are  very  refractory,  and  finally  fall  inlo  the  hands  of  a  eliarlalan  or 
faith-healer,  imder  whose  touch  the  dlBcnse  may  disapiwar  at  once.  I'sually 
it  affects  tlic  knee  or  the  hip,  and  may  follow  a  trifling  injury.  The  joint  U 
usually  iixcd,  sensitive,  and  swollen.  The  surface  may  l)e  cool,  but  sometinu's 
the  local  temperature  is  increased.  To  tlie  touch  it  is  very  sensitive  and 
movement  causes  great  pain.  In  protracted  cases  the  muscles  about  the  joint 
are  somewhat  wasted,  and  in  consequence  it  looks  larger.  The  pains  are  oflen 
nocturnal,  at  which  time  the  local  tenipeialui-e  may  be  much  increased.  While, 
as  a  rule,  neurnmimctic  joints  yield  to  projKT  management,  there  are  inUr- 
esting  instances  in  the  literature  in  which  organic  change  has  succeeded  the 
functional  disturbam*. 

Intermittent  Iiydrarlhrosis  may  t»o  a  niauifestation  of  IiyMteria,  otrurrinjr 
in  the  knee  or  other  joints,  sometimes  with  transient  paresis. 

(f)  Mental  iVjw/iiows. — Mental  perversions  of  ail  kinds  ai-e  common  in 
hysterical  patients  and  not  much  dependence  can  !«  placed  on  slalenuuts 
either  alraut  tbemsclveB  or  about  others.  A  morbid  craving  for  symiMitliy  may 
lead  to  the  commission  of  all  sorts  of  bizarru  and  foolish  acts. 

Hallucinations  and  delirium  may  alternate  with  emotional  outbui-st^  of  an 
aggravated  character.  Tlierc  is  an  interesting  condititm  which  nmy  be  s|»ken 
of  lis  the  sldltts  hifxlcricits.  For  weeks  or  months  tlicy  may  be  confined  to  M. 
cnliit'ly  oblivious  to  their  surroundings,  with  a  dilirium  which  may  gimuktc 
that  of  delirium  tremens,  particularly  in  being  associated  with  loathsome  and 
unpleasant  animals.  The  nutrition  may  ha  maintained,  but  there  is  always  a 
very  heavy,  foul  breath.  With  seclusion  and  care  recovery  usually  takes  place 
within  three  or  four  months.  At  the  onset  of  these  attacks  and  during  eon- 
Talesccncc  the  patients  must  be  incessantly  watched,  as  a  suicidal  tendency 
IB  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Of  hysterical  manifestations  in  the  higher  centres  that  of  trance  is  Ihe 
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moat  remarkable.  This  may  devilop  epontaneoualy  without  any  convulsive 
seizure,  but  more  frequently  it  follows  hysteroid  attacks.  Catalepsy  may  be 
present,  a  condition  in  whieli  the  limbs  are  plastic  and  remain  in  any  position 
in  which  they  are  placcO, 

{/)  The  Metabolism  %n  Hysteria. — In  the  ordinary  forma  of  byaleria  the 
urine  does  not  show  quantitative  or  qualitative  changes,  but  in  tlie  severer 
types,  characterized  by  convulsions,  etc.,  there  are  important  modifications; 
reduction  In  the  urates  and  phosphates;  the  ratio  of  the  earthy  to  the  alkaline 
pliOKpliflfes,  normally  !::(,  is  1:2,  or  even  1:1.  The  urine  is  also  reduced  in 
amouut. 

(g)  Self  inflicted  vounds,  more  particularly  burns,  are  sometimes  met 
with  in  hysterical  patients.  I  saw  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  i'aria,  the  remarkable 
condition  described  by  Dieulafoy  under  the  term  I'athomiuiia,  in  which  a 
young  woman  supposed  to  be  the  subject  of  a  severe  trophic  disorder  sub- 
mitted to  the  amputation  of  the  left  arm  before  the  confession  was  obtained 
that  the  lesions  were  self-inflicted!  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  Japan 
and  other  Eastern  countries  spontaneous  tears  occur  in  the  soft  parts,  usually 
of  tlie  legs — tiie  so-called  Kamitacbi  disease,  believed  to  l»e  due  to  variations 
in  atmosplieric  (xmditions,  particularly  during  thuuderstorms. 

(A)  Hysterical  Fever. — la  hyateria  the  temperature,  as  a  rule,  is  normal. 
The  cases  with  fever  may  lie  grouped  as  followw:  (1)  Instances  in  which  the 
fever  is  the  sole  manifestation.  These  are  rare,  hut  I  have  seen  cases  in  which 
tlie  chronic  course,  the  retention  of  the  nutrition,  and  the  entirely  negative 
condition  of  the  organs  left  no  other  diagnosis  poss'il)le.  In  one  case  the 
patient  had  for  four  or  five  years  an  afternoon  rise  of  lem|)erature,  reaching 
usually  to  102°  or  103°.  She  was  well  nourished  and  presented  no  pro- 
nounced hysterical  symptoms,  iH-yond  a  form  of  interrupted  sighing  respira- 
tion so  often  seen  in  hysteria.  There  was  a  marked  neurotic  history  on  one 
side  of  the  family. 

(2)  ('aaea  of  hysterical  fever  with  spurious  local  manifestations.  These 
are  very  trotililesome  and  deceptive  cases.  The  i>atieiit  may  l<e  suddenly  taken 
ill  with  pain  in  various  regions  and  elevation  of  temperature.  The  case  may 
simulate  meningitis.  There  may  be  pain  in  the  head,  vomiting,  contracted 
jiupiia,  and  retraction  of  the  neck — symptoma  which  may  persist  for  weeks — 
and  some  anomalous  manifestation  during  convalescence  may  alone  indicate 
to  the  physician  that  he  has  hud  to  deal  with  a  case  of  hysteria,  and  has  not, 
as  he  perhaps  flattered  himself,  cun'd  a  case  of  meningitis.  Mary  Putnam 
Jacobi,  in  an  article  on  hysterical  fever,  mentions  a  case  in  the  service  of 
<'arnil  which  was  admitted  with  dyspna-a,  slight  cyanosis,  and  a  tem|)erature 
of  .'li)"  ('.  The  condition  proved  to  he  hysterical.  Then?  is  also  an  hysterical 
pseudn-jihthisis  with  pain  in  the  chest,  slight  fever,  and  the  expectoration  of  a 
blood-stained  mucus.    The  eases  of  hysterical  |)eritonitis  may  also  show  fever. 

(:()  Jli/Kleriial  ill/per  pyrexia. — It  ia  a  suggestive  fact  that  the  cases  of 
paradoxical  temjK'tatnres  re|)ortHl  of  late  years,  in  which  the  thermometer  haa 
registcreil  i'l'i"  to  130°  or  more,  have  been  in  women.  Fraud  haa  been  prac- 
tised in  nearly  all  these  cases. 

Diftpioau. — Inquiry  into  the  occurrence  of  previous  manifestations  and 
the  mental  conditions  may  give  important  information.  These  questions,  as 
a  rule,  should  not  he  asked  the  mother,  who  of  all  others  is  least  likely  to  give 
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eatisfactory  information  about  the  patient's  condition.  The  occurrence  of  the 
globus  liyBtericuB,  of  emotional  attacks,  of  weeping  and  crying  is  always 
euggestive.  The  points  of  difference  between  the  convulsive  attacks  and  true 
epilepsy  were  referred  to  in  their  description,  and,  as  a  rule,  little  difficulty  \s 
experienced  in  distinguishing  between  the  two  conditions.  The  hysterical 
paralyses  are  very  variable  and  apt  to  be  associated  with  antesthesia.  The 
contractures  may  at  times  be  very  deceptive,  but  tlie  occurrence  of  areas  of 
aniesthesia,  of  retraction  of  the  visual  field,  and  the  development  of  minor 
hysterical  manifestatioDs  give  valuable  indications.  The  contractures  disap- 
pear under  full  anssthesia.  Special  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the 
spastic  paraplegia  of  hysteria  with  lateral  sclerosis. 

The  visceral  manifestations  are  usually  recognized  without  much  difficulty. 
The  practitioner  has  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  the  strong  tendency  in  hys- 
terical patients  to  practice  deception. 

Treatment. — The  prophylaxis  in  hysteria  may  be  gathered  from  the  re- 
marks on  the  relation  of  education  to  the  disease.  The  successful  treatment 
of  hysteria  demands  qualities  possessed  by  few  physicians.  The  first  element 
is  a  due  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  on  the  part  of  the  physician 
and  friends.  It  is  pitiable  to  think  of  the  misery  which  has  been  inflicted  on 
these  unhappy  victims  by  the  harsh  and  unjust  treatment  which  has  resulted 
from  false  views  of  the  nature  of  the  trouble;  on  the  other  hand,  worry  and 
ill  health,  often  the  wrecking  of  mind,  body,  and  estate,  are  entailed  upon 
the  near  relatives  in  the  nursing  of  a  protracted  case  of  hysteria.  The  minor 
manifestations,  attacks  of  tlie  vapors,  the  crying  and  weeping  spells,  are  not 
of  much  moment  and  rarely  require  treatment.  The  physical  condition  should 
be  carefully  looked  into  and  the  mode  of  life  regulated  so  as  to  insure  system 
and  order  in  everything.  A  congenial  occupation  offers  the  beat  remedy  for 
many  of  these  manifestations.  Any  functional  disturbance  should  be  attended 
to  and  a  course  of  tonics  prescribed.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
action  of  the  bowels. 

Psychotherapy,  in  which  the  important  features  are  hypnosis,  sugges- 
tion, and  reeducation. 

Hypnosis. — The  majority  of  hysterical  patients  can  be  hypnotized,  but  the 
general  opinion  now  of  those  who  know  most  on  the  subject  is  that  by  hyp- 
nosis alone  hysteria  is  rarely  cured.  Sometimes  a  brilliant  miracle  is  wrought 
in  the  case  of  hysterical  paraplegia  or  hemiplegia,  but  as  a  routine  treatment 
it  has  fallen  into  disfavor  even  in  France, 

Suggestion. — ^Babinski  defines  suggestion  as  "the  action  by  which,  one  en- 
deavors to  make  another  accept  or  realize  an  idea  which  is  manifestly  un- 
reasonable." On  the  other  hand,  persuasion  is  applied  when  the  ideas  are 
reasonable,  or  at  least  are  not  in  opposition  to  good  sense.  Most  writers,  how- 
ever, use  the  word  "suggestion"  as  meaning  the  introduction  of  mental  associa- 
tions and  modifications  of  the  patient's  mental  state  leading  to  betterment  In 
proper  hands  it  is  a  most  powerful  instrument,  particularly  when  the  patient 
has  faith  in  the  person  who  makes  it.  After  a  careful  and  sympathetic  ex- 
amination and  testing  the  electrical  reactions  of  the  muscles  of  a  paralyzed 
limb  the  suggestion  to  the  hysteric,  "Now  I  think  you  will  be  able  to  move  it" 
may  be  all-sufiicient.  A  strong,  imperative  command  may  sometimes  have  the 
same  effect. 
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Reeducation. — In  both  hysteria  and  neurasthenia  this  should  be  the  aim  of 
all  reasonable  practice,  but  we  must  remember  it  is  not  always  feasible :  some 
of  our  patients  would  have  to  be  rebuilt  from  the  blastoderm.  With  patience 
and  method  much  may  be  done,  and  the  special  merit  of  Weir  Mitchell's  work 
and  of  hia  system  (which  is  not  simply  a  rest  cure,  as  many  suppose)  is  that 
it  is  an  elaborate  plan  of  reeducation.  The  essentials  are  that  the  patient 
should  be  isolated  from  his  friends  and  under  the  charge  of  an  intelligent 
Durse.  The  physical  condition  is  carefully  studied  and  a  rigid  daily  regime 
carried  out:  A  milk  diet  of  three  to  four  quarts  daily,  rising  to  five  or  six, 
varying  the  food  as  the  patient  improves,  and  as  the  weight  increases.  This 
may  be  followed  by  a  rapid  gain  in  weight  and  the  disappearance  of  all  the 
unpleasant  abdominal  symptoms.  Massage,  hydrotherapy,  and  electricity  are 
brought  in  as  adjuncts,  but  very  much  depends  upon  the  tact,  patience,  and, 
above  all,  the  personality  of  the  physician;  the  man  counts  more  than  the 
method.  The  mental  condition  has  to  be  carefully  studied  and  the  patient's 
attitude  toward  life  influenced  by  specially  selected  literature,  careful  con- 
versation, and  the  suggestion  of  topics  for  thought. 

The  Analytical  or  Cathaetio  Method. — Introduced  by  Breuer  and 
extended  by  Freud,  it  is  in  reality  the  old  method  of  the  confessional,  in  which 
the  sinner  poured  out  his  soul  in  the  sympathetic  ear  of  the  priest.  It  is  a 
difficult  procedure,  not  for  all  to  attempt,  exhausting  alike  to  patient  and 
doctor,  and,  when  thoroughly  carried  out,  time  consuming.  In  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  practised  it,  very  good  results  have  been  obtained,  particularly 
in  young  and  carefully  selected  cases.  The  following  statement  of  the 
method  I  take  from  Jelliffe  ("System  of  Medicine,"  Vol.  VII,  page  866) : 

"His  (Freud's)  general  procedure  is  to  place  the  patient  in  a  recumbent 
position,  the  physician  sitting  behind  the  patient's  head  at  the  end  of  the 
lounge.  The  physician  thus  remains  practically  out  of  sight  of  the  patient, 
who  is  then  asked  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  his  troubles,  and  to  say  every- 
thing that  comes  to  the  mind  irrespective  of  its  seeming  logic  or  sense,  and 
apart  from  disturbing,  mortifying,  or  unnice  suggestions.  In  all  such  his- 
tories gaps  are  inevitable.  These  the  patient  is  urged  to  fill  in  by  thinking 
closely  of  the  attendant  circumstances,  speaking  aloud  all  of  the  flitting 
thoughts  that  pass  during  this  search  ('free  association').  All  the  thoughts 
are  requested  to  be  uttered,  notwithstanding  their  disagreeable  nature.  The 
patient  must  exercise  no  critique  and  remain  passive.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  disagreeable  thoughts  are  pushed  back  with  the  greatest  resistance.  This 
is  made  all  the  more  striking  since  the  hysterical  reaction,  i.  e.,  the  symptom, 
is  the  symbolic  expression  of  the  realization  of  a  repressed  wish  and  gives  the 
patient  some  gratification.  A  great  effort  is  made  to  retain  the  symptom, 
especially  as  its  origin  is  not  realty  perceived,  and  since  it  represents,  in 
symbol,  the  individual's  former  conscious  strivings.  In  psycho-analysis  one 
attempts  to  overcome  all  of  these  resistances,  and  by  a  series  of  judicious  and 
tactful  probings  reconduct  into  the  patient's  consciousness  the  hidden  thoughts 
which  underlie  these  symptoms.  Every  symptom  has  some  meaning;  behind  it 
there  lies  some  associated  mechanism,  the  origin  of  which  the  patient  uncon- 
sciously or  partly  consciously  reprcssra.  In  the  |mycho-neurotic  symbol  may 
be  read  the  cryptic  expression  of  the  original  thought  driven  back  and  hidden. 

*'To  slowly  analyze  and  pick  apart  the  mechanism  is  the  object  of  the  ana- 
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lytical  method.  One  npcds  not  only  s|>e(;ial  tact  for  such  excurBions  into  (lir 
subtleties  of  the  mental  life  of  some  individuals,  but  al)^  a  develoj)ed  metlxxl 
of  interpretation.  Every  act,  every  symbolic  expression  or  action,  la[«e  in 
itpeech,  nianncristn,  needs  to  be  carefully  noted  and  its  Ixtartng  eoordinateil. 
Freud  lays  partinilar  emphasis  on  the  analysis  of  dreams,  since  he  believes 
that  in  the  dream  the  subconsciouB,  or  the  'repressed  conscious'  is  more  apt  t" 
reveal  itself.  Hence  a  careful  reading  of  Freud's  'Significance  of  Dreams'  is 
of  the  greatest  value  in  this  study,  also  hiR  'Psychopathology  of  Every-day 
Life.'  In  his  work  on  drenms  ho  has  deveIo[>ed  to  the  full  the  chief  directions 
along  which  his  mind  has  traveled  in  the  psychoanalytical  method. 

"It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  trace  back  into  the  earliest  years  llie 
striking  emotional  influences  that  have  come  into  experience,  u«,  for  Freml. 
the  hysterical  reaction  consists  in  a  pervertcfl  lyi«  of  reaclion  to  these  ex- 
periences. As  is  known,  the  blurring,  or  loss  of  an  emotional  influence— an 
affect,  in  short — is  due  to  a  number  of  factors.  In  uormul  life  forgetting  is 
the  commonest  type  of  a  iiirrcctive  adaptatiou,  and  forgetting  is  carried  out 
with  Bjwcial  eas«r  if  the  emotional  ftress  has  not  Iteen  excessive.  Forgetting, 
however,  is  only  a  secondary  phenouicnoii,  and  usually  is  more  enccessful  if 
the  immediate  reaction  has  l)oen  an  adeipiatc  one.  Such  immediate  reactious 
express  themselves  as  (ears,  as  anger,  as  inipulmve  acts,  etc.,  and  in  such 
reactions  the  elTect  is  discharged.  In  every-day  life  one  calls  it  giving  vent  t" 
one's  feelings.  If,  however,  the  reaction  is  suppri-sscd,  the  effect  become- 
united  to  the  memory  of  the  experience,  and  an  emotional  ctmiplex,  or,  in  ust' 
a,  rather  broad  simile,  a  psychic  boil,  results,  which  must  heal  by  absorption, 
by  discharge,  or  by  other  means.  Freud  uses  the  term  alj-reac't  (ahrcagien-n) 
to  signify  the  adecpiate  reacrtion,  or  discharge  of  such  effects  or  their  resulting 
complexes.  Talking  the  whole  tiling  over,  giving  vent  to  one's  secrets  and 
confessions  are  well-known  abrcactions. 

"In  hysteria  certain  of  these  complexes  remain  prominent;  they  are  neithc 
reacted  too  promptly,  nor  is  their  unpleasant  feeling  tone  diminished  by  the 
blurring  process  of  forgetting,  although  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Freud  point 
of  view  that  the  actual  experience  which  gives  rise  to  them  becomes  forgotten 
and  the  cause  of  the  affect  disturbance  which  becomes  later  converted,  it  may 
l>e  into  physical  signs,  remains  apparently  unknown  to  the  patient.  It  nmst 
be  dug  out  by  psycho-analysis,  and  when  ouee  discovered  catharsis  takes  plaw 
and  the  patient  l)econH's  cured." 

HYDnoTitERAPY  is  of  great  value,  esjx.'cially  wet  pucks,  salt  haths,  ami 
various  douches.  General  tonics,  such  as  arsenic  and  iron,  may  be  helpful, 
especially  if  the  patients  arc  nervous  and  anffimic.  Sedatives  are  rarely  indi- 
cated. Occasionally  bromides  may  be  necessary,  but  for  the  relief  of  eleeplesj- 
ness  all  possible  measures  should  be  resorted  to  before  the  employment  of 
drugs.    The  wet  pack  given  hot  or  cold  at  night  will  usually  suffice. 

X.    NEUBASTHENU 

( Psycliasi  h  c  nia ) 

Definition. — A  condition  of  weakness  or  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  eyetem. 
giving  rise  to  various  forma  of  mental  and  bodily  inefficieacy. 
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The  term,  aii  ol<l  one,  but  first  poptilurizcd  Ijy  Beard,  covers  an  ill-defined, 
motley  group  of  Bjniptoms,  which  may  be  either  general  and  the  expresBion 
of  derangement  of  the  entire  Bystem,  or  local,  liniitcil  to  certain  organs;  hence, 
the  terms  cerebral,  spinal,  cardiac,  and  gaetric  neurasthenia. 

£tiol(^7. — T!ie  causes  may  lie  grouj)ed  as  hereditary  and  acquired. 

(a)  Hbreditabt. — We  do  not  all  start  in  life  with  the  same  amount  of 
nerve  capital.  Parents  who  have  led  irrational  lives,  indulging  in  excesses  of 
various  kinds,  or  who  have  been  the  Buhjwts  of  nervous  complaints  or  of  men- 
tal trouble,  may  transmit  to  their  children  an  or^nization  which  is  defective 
in  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  must  call  "nerve  force."  Such  indi- 
viduals start  handicapped  with  a  neuropathic  predisposition,  and  furnish  a 
considerable  proportion  of  our  neurasthenic  patients.  As  van  Gieson  sonor- 
ously puts  it,  "the  potential  energies  of  the  higher  constellations  of  their 
association  centres  have  been  squandered  by  their  ancestors."  So  long  as 
these  individuals  are  content  to  transact  a  moderate  biisinef^s  with  their  life 
capital,  all  may  go  well,  but  there  is  no  reserve,  and  in  the  exigencies  of  mod- 
ern life  these  small  capitalist^  go  under  and  come  to  us  as  bankrupts. 

(b)  Acquired. — The  functions,  though  perverted  most  readily'in  persona 
who  have  inherited  a  feeble  organization,  may  also  be  damaged  in  persons  with 
no  neuropathic  predisposition  by  exercise  which  is  excessive  in  proportion  to 
the  strength — i,  e.,  by  strain.  The  cares  and  anxieties  attendant  upon  the 
gaining  of  a  livelihood  may  be  borne  without  distress,  but  in  many  persons  the 
strain  becomes  excessive  and  is  first  manifested  as  worry.  Tlie  individual  loses 
the  distinction  between  essentials  and  non-essentials,  trifles  cause  annoyance, 
and  the  entire  organism  reacts  with  unnecessary  readiness  to  slight  stimuli, 
and  is  in  a  state  which  the  older  writers  called  irritable  weakness.  If  such 
a  condition  be  taken  early  and  the  patient  giv<'n  ret^t,  the  balance  is  quickly 
restore<l.  In  this  group  may  !«  placed  a  large  proportion  of  the  neurasthenia 
which  we  see  among  business  men,  teachers,  and  journalists.  Neurasthenia 
niuy  follow  the  infectious  diseases,  particularly  influenza,  typhoid  fever,  and 
syphilis.  The  ahuae  of  certain  drugs,  alcohol,  tobaa-o,  morphine  may  lead  to 
a  high  grade  of  neurasthenia,  though  the  drug  habit  is  more  often  a  result 
rather  than  a  cause  of  the  neurasthenia. 

(c)  Skxi'AL  (UrsKa. — Vndoubtecily  the  part  played  in  the  production  of 
hysteria  and  allied  neuroses  by  sexual  factors  is  of  the  first  importance.  As 
already  stated,  Freud  regards  sexual  trauma  as  the  basis  of  hysteria,  and  he 
also  regards  neurasthenia  as  largely  a  product  of  disturlwnce  in  the  sexual 
sphere.  For  him  and  his  school  the  sexual  impulses  furnish  the  basis  of  the 
psychoneu roses.  Rcpn'ssed  as  they  have  to  l)e  in  so  many  in  our  modern 
civilization,  without  normal  outlet,  the  thought  formations,  retained  in  the 
unc-onwioHs  iitale,  expi-ess  themselves  by  means  of  somatic  plienomena — the 
objective  featun'S  of  hysteria  and  neurasthenia.  Cherchez  la  fffinme-  is  a  safe 
rule  in  investigating  a  neurotic  case.  Freud  may  have  ridden  his  hobby  loo 
hard,  (larticiilarly  in  the  insistence  upon  the  importance  of  infantile  sexuality, 
but  in  reeognining  the  rfile  of  the  younger  Aphrodite  in  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  he  has  but  followed  the  great  master,  I'lato,  who  saw,  while  he  de- 
plored, Ihe  bavo<:  wrought  by  her  universal  dominance. 

The  traumatic  forms,  es)>ecial]y  those  following  upon  railway  accidents, 
will  l-e  sejiarately  considered. 
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Symptoms. — These  are  extremely  varied,  and  may  be  general  or  localized; 
more  often  a  combination  of  botb^  The  appearance  of  the  patient  is  aug- 
geetive,  sometimes  characteristic,  but  difficult  to  describe.  Important  informa- 
tion can  be  gained  by  the  physician  if  he  obBCrves  the  patient  closely  as  he 
.enters  the  room— the  way  he  is  clothed,  the  manner  in  which  he  holds  his  body, 
his  facial  expression,  and  the  humor  which  he  is  in.  Loss  of  weight  and  slight 
anaemia  may  be  present.  The  physical  debility  may  reach  a  high  grade  and 
the  patient  may  be  confined  to  bed.  Mentally  the  patients  are  usually  low- 
spirited  and  despondent ;  women  are  frequently  emotional. 

The  local  symptoms  may  dominate  the  situation,  and  there  have  accord- 
ingly been  described  a  whole  series  of  types  of  the  disease — cerebral,  spinal. 
cardio-TEScular,  gastric,  and  sexual.  In  all  forms  there  is  a  striking  lack  of 
accordance  between  the  symptoms  of  which  the  patient  complains  and  the 
objective  changes  discoverable  by  the  physician.  In  nearly  every  clinical  type 
of  the  disease  the  predominant  symptoms  are  referable  to  pathological  sensa- 
tions and  the  psychic  effects  of  these.  Imperfect  sleep  is  also  complained  of 
by  a  majority  of  patients,  or,  if  not  complained  of,  is  found  to  exist  on  inquiry. 

In  the  cerebral  or  psychic  form  the  symptoms  are  chiefly  connected  with 
an  inability  to  perform  the  ordinary  mental  work.  Thus,  a  row  of  figures 
can  not  be  correctly  added,  the  dictation  or  the  writing  of  a  few  letters  is  a 
source  of  the  greatest  worry,  the  transaction  of  petty  details  in  business  is  a 
painful  effort,  and  there  is  loss  of  power  of  fixed  attention.  With  this  condi- 
tion there  may  be  no  headache,  the  appetite  may  be  good,  and  the  patient 
may  sleep  well.  As  a  rule,  however,  there  are  sensations  of  fulness  and  weight 
or  flushes,  if  not  actual  headache.  Sleeplessness  is  a  frequent  concomitant  of 
the  cerebral  form,  and  may  be  the  first  manifestation.  Some  of  these  patients 
are  good-tempered  and  cheerful,  but  a  majority  are  moody,  irritable,  and 


Hyperesthesia,  especially  to  sensations  of  pain,  is  one  of  the  main  charac- 
teristics of  almost  all  neurasthenic  individuals.  The  sensations  are  nearly 
always  referred  to  some  special  region  of  the  body — the  akin,  eye  muscles,  the 
■  joints,  the  blood-vessels,  or  the  viscera.  It  is  frequently  possible  to  localize 
a  number  of  points  painful  to  pressure  (Valleix's  points).  In  some  patients 
there  is  marked  vertigo,  occasionally  even  resembling  that  of  M^niire's 
disease. 

If  such  pathological  sensations  continue  for  a  long  time  the  mood  and 
character  of  the  patient  gradually  alter.  The  so-called  "irritable  humor" 
develops.  Many  obnoxiously  egoistic  individuals  met  with  in  daily  life  are  in 
reality  examples  of  psychic  neurasthenia.  Ever)-thing  is  complained  of.  The 
patient  demands  the  greatest  consideration  for  his  condition;  he  feels  that  he 
has  been  deeply  insulted  if  his  desires  are  not  always  immediately  granted. 
He  may  at  the  same  time  have  but  little  consideration  for  others.  Indeed,  in 
the  severer  forms  of  the  disease  he  may  show  a  malicious  pleasure  in  attempt- 
ing to  make  people  who  seem  happier  than  himself  uncomfortable.  Such 
patients  complain  frequently  that  they  are  "misunderstood"  by  their  fellows. 

In  many  cases  the  so-called  "anxiety  conditions"  gradually  come  on;  one 
scarcely  ever  sees  a  case  of  advanced  neurasthenia  without  the  existence  of 
some  form  of  "anxiety."  In  the  simpler  forms  of  anxiety  (uosophobic)  there 
may  be  only  a  fear  of  impending  insanity  or  of  approaching  death  or  of  apo- 
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plexy.  More  frequently  the  anxious  feeling  ie  localized  Bomewhere  in  the  body 
— in  the  pnecordial  region,  in  the  head,  in  the  abdomen,  in  the  thorax,  or  more 
rarely  in  the  extremities. 

In  Bome  caees  the  anxiety  becomes  intense  and  the  patients  are  restless,  and 
declare  that  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  themBelves.  They  may  throw 
themselves  upon  a  bed,  crying  and  complaining,  and  making  convulsive  move- 
ments with  tlie  hands  and  feet.  Suicidal  tendencies  are  not  uncommon  in 
Buch  cases,  and  the  patients  may  in  desperation  actually  take  their  own  lives. 

Involuntary  mental  activity  may  be  very  troublesome;  the  patient  com- 
plains that  when  he  is  overtired  thoughts  which  he  cannot  stop  or  control 
ran  through  his  head  with  lightning-like  rapidity.  In  other  cases  there  is 
marked  absence  of  ideas,  the  individual's  mind  being  so  filled  up  owing  to 
the  overeseitability  of  latent  memory  pictures  that  he  is  unable  to  form  the 
proper  associatiouB  for  ideas  called  up  by  external  stimuli.  Sometimes  a 
patient  complains  that  a  definite  word,  a  name,  a  number,  a  melody,  or  a  song 
keeps  running  in  his  head  in  spite  of  all  he  can  do  to  abolish  it. 

In  the  severer  cases  the  so-called  "phobias"  are  common.  The  most  fre- 
quent form  perliaps  is  agoraphobia,  in  which  patients  the  moment  they  come 
into  an  open  space  are  oppresfied  by  an  exaggerated  feeling  of  anxiety.  They 
seem  "frightened  to  death,"  and  commence  to  tremble  all  over;  tiicy  complain 
of  compression  of  the  thora.x  and  palpitation  o(  (he  heart.  They  may  break 
into  profuse  perspiration  and  assert  that  they  feel  as  though  chained  to  the 
ground  or  that  they  can  not  move  a  step.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  some  such 
cases  the  open  space  can  be  crossed  if  the  individual  be  accompanied  by  some 
one,  even  by  a  child,  or  if  he  carry  a  stick  or  an  umbrella !  Other  people  are 
afraid  to  be  left  alone  (monophobia),  especially  in  a  closed  compartment 
(claustrophobia). 

The  fear  of  people  and  of  society  is  known  as  anthropophobia,  A  whole 
series  of  other  phobias  have  been  d  cse  ri  bed— ba  to  phobia,  or  the  fear  that  high 
things  will  fall;  pathophobia,  or  fear  of  disease;  siderodromophobia,  or  fear 
of  a  railway  journey;  siderophobia  or  astrophobia,  fear  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning. Occasionally  we  meet  with  individuals  who  are  afraid  of  everything  and 
every  one — victims  of  the  so-called  pantophobia. 

The  special  senses  may  be  disturbed,  particularly  vision.  An  aching  or 
weariness  of  the  eyeballs  after  reading  a  few  minutes  or  flashes  of  light  are 
common  symptoms.  The  "irritable  eye,"  the  so-calted  nervous  or  neurasthenic 
asthenopia,  is  familiar  to  every  family  physician. 

There  may  be  acoustic  disturbances — hyperalgesia  and  even  true  hyper- 
acusia. 

One  of  the  most  common  of  all  the  symptoms  of  neurasthenia  is  the  pres- 
sure in  the  head  complained  of  by  these  patients.  This  symptom,  variously  de- 
scribed, may  be  diffuse,  but  is  more  frequently  referred  to  some  one  region — 
frontal,  temporal,  parietal,  or  ocripital. 

When  the  .t/iinfli  symptoms  predominate — tpinal  irritation  or  spinal  neuras- 
thenia— in  addition  to  many  of  the  features  just  mentioned,  the  patients  com- 
plain of  weariness  on  the  least  exertion,  of  weakness,  pain  in  the  back,  inter- 
costal neuralgiform  pains,  and  of  aching  pains  in  the  legs.  There  may  be 
spot«  of  local  tenderness  on  the  spine.  The  racliialgia  may  be  spontaneous, 
or  may  be  noticed  only  on  pressure  cr  movement.    Occasionally  there  may  be 
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disturbances  of  sensation,  particularly  a  feeling  uf  nuinbncsii  and  tingling,  and 
the  reflexes  may  be  increased.  Visceral  neuralgias,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  genital  organs,  arc  frequently  met  with.  Tlie  aching  pain  in  tlie 
back  or  in  the  back  of  the  neck  is  the  most  constant  complaint  in  thci«>  cam's. 
In  women  it  is  often  impossible  to  say  whether  tliis  c-ondition  is  one  of  neuras- 
thenia or  hysteria.  It  is  in  these  cases  that  the  dtsturbancei!  of  muscular 
activity  are  most  pronounced,  and  in  the  French  writings  antyoslkettia  particii- 
lariy  plays  an  important  role.  The  symptoms  may  be  irritative  or  paretic,  or 
a  combination  of  both.  Disturbances  of  coordination  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  severer  forms.  These  are  particularly  prone  to  involve  the  associated 
movements  of  the  eye  muscles,  leading  to  astheuoplc  lack  of  aec-ommodatiun. 
Drooping  of  one  eyelid  is  very  common,  probably  owing  to  insuflicieot  inner- 
vation on  the  part  of  the  sympathetic  rather  than  to  paresis  of  the  oculo- 
motor nerve.  Occasionally  Koniherg's  Bynipt()m  may  be  present,  and  the  pa- 
tient, or  even  his  physician,  may  fear  a  beginning  tabes.  More  rarely  tliere 
is  disturbance  of  such  finely  coordinated  acts  as  writing  and  articulation,  nut 
unlike  those  seen  at  the  onset  of  general  paret;is.  Such  symi)tomB  are  always 
alarming,  and  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  establishing  a  diagnosis. 
That  they  may  be  the  symptoms  of  pure  neurasthenia,  however,  can  no  longer 
be  doubted. 

The  reflexes  in  neurasthenia  are  usually  increased,  the  deep  reflexes  espe- 
cially never  being  absent.  The  condition  of  the  superficial  reflexes  is  lose  con- 
stant, though  these,  too,  are  usually  increased.  The  pupils  are  often  dilated, 
and  the  reflexes  are  usually  normal.  There  may  be  incKjualily  of  the  pupils 
in  neurastiieiiia.  Errors  in  refraction  are  eomnion,  the  correction  of  whicli 
may  give  great  relief. 

In  another  type  of  cases  the  muscular  weakness  is  extreme,  and  may  go  on 
even  to  complete  motor  helplessness.  Very  thorough  e.tanii nation  is  neccsnarv 
l>efore  deciding  as  to  the  nature  of  the  affection,  since  in  some  instances  serioii? 
mistakes  have  been  made.  Here  belong  the  alretiiia  of  Neflel,  the  akiurm 
ahjera  of  Mtibius,  and  the  neurasthenic  fonn  of  asUusia  abasia  described  liv 
Binswangcr. 

In  other  cascK  the  rardio-eascular  sympioms  arc  the  most  distressing,  ami 
may  occur  with  only  slight  disturbance  of  the  cerebro-spinal  functions,  though 
the  conditions  are  nearly  always  comhincil.  Palpitation  of  the  heart,  irregular 
and  very  rapid  action  (neurasthenic  tachycardia),  and  pains  and  oppressive 
feelings  in  the  cardiac  region  are  the  most  common  symptoms.  The  slightest 
excitement  may  be  followed  by  increased  action  of  the  heart,  sometimce  asso- 
ciated with  sensations  of  dizziness  and  anxiety,  and  the  patients  frequently 
have  the  idea  that  they  suffer  from  serious  disease  of  this  organ.  Attacks  ut 
pseudo-angina  may  occur. 

Vaso-motor  disturbances  constitute  a  special  feature  of  many  cases.  Flushes 
of  heat,  especially  in  the  head,  and  transient  hyperemia  of  the  skin  may  be 
very  distressing  symptoms.  Profuse  sweating  may  occur,  either  local  or  gen- 
eral, and  sometimes  nocturnal.  The  pulse  may  show  interesting  features- 
owing  to  the  extreme  relaxation  of  the  peripheral  arterioles.  The  arterial 
throbbing  may  be  everywhere  visible,  almost  as  much  as  in  aortic  iDsufficieney. 
The  pulse,  too,  may  under  these  circumstances  have  a  somewhat  wat«r-hammer 
quality.    The  capillary  pulse  may  be  seen  in  the  nails,  on  the  lips,  or  on  the 
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margins  of  a  line  drawn  upon  tlic  forchcud,  and  I  Iiuvc  on  several  occasions 
seen  pulsation  in  the  veins  of  the  back  of  the  hand.  A  characteristic  symptom 
in  some  cases  is  the  throbbing  aorta.  This  "preternatural  pulsation  in  tlie 
epigastrium,"  as  Allan  Bums  calls  it,  may  be  extremely  forcible  and  euggest 
the  existence  of  abdominal  aneurism.  The  Hubjective  BensationB  associated 
with  it  may  be  very  unpleasant,  particularly  when  the  stomach  is  empty. 

Jn  women  especially,  and  sometimes  in  men,  the  peripheral  hi ooil- vessels 
are  contracted,  tlie  oxlremilics  arc  cold,  the  nose  is  red  or  blue,  and  the  face 
lias  a  pimbod  expression.  Those  patients  feel  much  more  coiiifortuble  when 
the  cutaneous  vessels  arc  distended,  and  resort  to  various  means  to  favor  this 
{wearing  of  heavy  clothing,  utie  of  difTiiKilite  stimulants). 

The  general  features  of  ganlro-intentlnal  neiimsUimia  have  lH?cn  dealt  with 
under  the  section  of  nervous  dyspepsia.  The  connection  of  tliose  cases  with 
dilatation  of  tlio  ntoniacli,  floating  kidney,  and  Die  condition  which  (llenard 
calls  enleroptosis  has  already  been  mentioned. 

Sexual  neurasthenia  is  a  condition  in  which  there  is  an  irritable  weakness 
of  the  sexual  organs  manifested  by  nocturnal  emissions,  unusual  depression 
after  intercourse,  and  often  by  a  distressing  dread  of  impotence.  The  mental 
condition  of  tlie)«  patients  is  most  pitiable,  and  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
(jiiaeks  and  cbailulans  of  all  kinds.  Jn  males  these  symptoms  are  freciiienlly 
due  to  diseased  conditions  in  the  deep  urclhra,  esixvially  of  the  vcnimontanum, 
and  prostate. 

Sperniatorrhfoa  h  the  bugbear  of  the  majority.  They  com|ilain  of  c-on- 
tinued  losses,  usually  without  accompanying  pleasurable  sensations.  After 
defecation  or  micturition  there  may  be  seminal  discharges.  Microscopic  ex- 
amination somiftimes  n^veals  ilie  presence  of  spermatojioa.  Actual  nervous 
impotence  is  not  uncommon.  The  "painful  testicle"  is  a  well-known  neuras- 
thenic phenomenon.  In  the  severer  eases,  especially  those  bearing  the  stig- 
mata of  degeneration,  there  may  be  evidence  of  sexual  perversion. 

In  females  it  is  <rommon  to  find  a  tender  ovary,  and  painful  or  irregular 
menstruation. 

In  all  forms  of  neurasthenia  the  condition  of  the  urine  is  imjurlant. 
Many  cases  are  irouiplicnled  with  the  symptoms  of  the  condition  known  as 
lithiemia,  and  so  marked  may  this  l>c  that  some  have  indeed  made  a  special 
form  of  lithfl>mic  neurasthenia.  I'olyuria  may  be  present,  but  is  more  com- 
mon in  hysteria.  With  disturlied  digestion  the  urates  and  o.xalates  may  be 
in  excess. 

IHagnosis. — Pnyvhoittlienia. — Under  this  term  Janet  would  separate  from 
neurasthenia  the  cases  characterized  by  mental,  emotional,  and  physical  dis- 
turbances, imperative  ideas,  phobias  of  all  sorts,  douhld,  enfeebled  will,  uncon- 
trollable movements,  and  many  of  the  Iwrderland  features  of  the  insanity  of 
young  persons.  It  is  really  an  inherited  psycho  neurosis,  while  neurasthenia 
is  usually  acijuired.  OI)S('S.';iims  of  all  sorts  charaeteri»^  the  ctmditiaa  and 
there  may  be  a  feeling  of  unreality  and  even  of  loss  of  personality.  How  com- 
plicated the  condition  may  be  is  shown  from  the  following  varieties  distin- 
guished by  Janet:  (1)  The  douhler,  in  whom  ohsewive  ideas  are  not  very 
precise,  more  of  the  nature  of  a  j^neral  indienlion  rather  than  a  s[)ecific  idea, 
such  as  a  craze  for  ri-search,  for  explanation,  for  computing.  (:i)  The  srru- 
pulotu,  whose  obsessions  are  of  a  moral  nature.    Tticir  uiauias  are  of  literal- 
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ness  of  Btatement,  of  exact  truth,  of  conjuration,  of  reparation,  of  symbds, 
etc.  (3)  The  criminal,  whose  obsessive  ideas  are  of  homicide,  theft,  and  other 
overt  acts.  The  impulsive  idea  is  stronger  in  this  than  in  the  other  varieties. 
(4)  The  inebriates,  dipsomaniac,  morphinomaniac,  etc.,  in  whom  the  impulse 
seems  to  be  least  resistible.  (5)  The  genesically  perverted.  (G)  Delirioia 
psychasthenia,  a  condition  in  which  a  delirious  state  of  mind  occurs,  connected 
with  the  obses-tioii. 

The  anxiety  conditions  and  various  phobias,  as  well  as  the  different  varie- 
ties of  tic  and  the  occupation  neuroses  when  they  accompany  neurasthenia, 
are  regarded  as  complications  dependent  in  the  majority  of  instances  upon 
faulty  heredity. 

Neurasthenia  is  a  disease  above  all  others  which  has  to  be  dia^oaed  from 
the  subjective  statements  of  the  patient,  and  from  an  observation  of  hia  general 
behavior  rather  than  from  the  physical  examination.  The  physical  examioa- 
tion  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  excluding  other  diseases  likely  to  be  con- 
founded with  it.  That  somatic  changes  occur  and  that  physical  signa  are  often 
to  be  made  out  is  very  true,  but  there  is  nothing  typical  or  pathognomonic  in 
these  objective  changes. 

The  hypochondriac  differs  from  the  neurasthenic  in  the  excessive  psj'chic 
distortion  of  the  pathological  sensations  to  which  be  is  subject.  He  is  the 
victim  of  actual  delusions  regarding  his  condition. 

The  confusion  of  neurasthenia  with  hysteria  is  still  more  frequent;  in 
women  especially  a  diagnosis  of  hysteria  is  often  made  when  in  reality  thp 
condition  is  one  of  neurasthenia.  In  the  absence  of  hysterical  paroxysms,  of 
crises,  and  of  those  marked  emotional  and  intellectual  characteristics  of  tl* 
hysterical  individual  the  diagnosis  of  hysteria  should  not  be  made.  Of  course, 
in  many  of  the  cases  of  hysteria  definite  hysterical  stigmata  (hysterical  parak- 
ses,  convulsions,  contractures,  anaesthesias,  alterations  in  the  visual  field,  etc.) 
are  present,  and  the  diagnosis  is  not  difficult. 

Epilepsy  is  not  likely  to  he  confounded  with  neurasthenia  if  there  be 
definite  epileptic  attacks,  but  the  cases  of  petit  mal  may  l>e  puzzling. 

The  onset  of  exophthalmic  goitre  may  be  mistaken  for  neurasthenia,  espe- 
cially if  there  be  no  exophthalmos  at  the  beginning.  The  emotional  disturb- 
ances and  the  irritability  of  the  heart  may  mislead  the  physician.  In  pro- 
nounced cases  of  nervous  prostration  the  differential  diagnosis  from  the  various 
psychoses  may  be  extremely  difficult. 

The  two  forma  of  organic  disease  of  the  nervous  system  with  which  neuras- 
thenia is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  are  tabes  and  general  paresis.  Th« 
symptoms  of  the  spinal  form  of  neurasthenia  may  resemble  those  of  the  former 
disease,  while  the  symptoms  of  tlie  psychic  or  cerebral  form  of  neurasthenia 
may  be  very  similar  to  those  of  general  paresis.  The  diagnosis,  as  a  rule, 
presents  no  difficulty  if  the  physician  be  careful  to  make  a  thorou^  rouline 
examination.  It  is  only  tlie  superficial  study  of  a  case  that  is  likely  to  lead 
one  astray.  In  tabes  especially  a  consideration  of  the  sensory  disturbances,  of 
the  deep  reflexes,  and  of  the  pupillary  findings  will  always  establish  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  the  disease.  In  general  paresis  there  is  sometimes  more 
difficulty.  The  onset  of  general  paresis  is  often  characterized  by  the  appear- 
ance of  symptoms  quite  like  those  of  ordinary  neurasthenia,  and  the  family 
physician  mav  entirely  overlook  the  grave  nature  of  the  malady.    The  mis- 
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take  in  the  other  direction  is,  however,  perhaps  just  as  common.  A  physician 
who  once  or  twice  has  seen  a  case  of  general  paresis  arise  out  of  what  appeared 
to  be  one  of  pronounced  neuraethenia  is  too  prone  afterward  to  suspect  every 
neurasthenic  to  be  developing  the  malign  affection.  The  most  marked  symp- 
toms, however,  of  psychic  exliaustion  do  not  justify  a  diagnosis  of  general 
paresis  even  when  tlie  history  is  suspicious,  unless  along  with  it  there  is  a 
definite  paresis  of  the  pupils,  of  the  facial  muscles,  or  of  the  muscles  of  articu- 
lation. A  history  of  syphilis  or  of  chronic  alcoholism  or  morphinism  asso- 
ciated with  severe  psychic  exhaustion  should,  of  course,  put  one  always  on  his 
guard,  and  the  physician  should  be  sharply  on  the  lookout  for  the  appearance 
of  intellectual  defects,  paraphasia,  facial  paresis,  and  sluggishness  of  the  pupils. 

Treatment. — Fbophylaxis. — Many  patients  come  under  our  care  a  geu' 
eration  too  late  for  satisfactory  treatment,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to  restore 
the  exhausted  capital.  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  the  rearing  of 
children  of  neuropathic  predisposition.  From  a  very  early  age  they  should 
be  submitted  to  a  process  of  "psychic  hardening,"  every  effort  being  made  to 
strengthen  the  bodily  and  mental  condition.  Even  in  infancy  the  child  should 
not  be  pampered.  Later  on  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  with  regard 
to  food,  sleep,  and  school  work.  Complaints  of  children  should  not  be  too 
seriously  considered. 

Much  depends  upon  the  example  set  by  the  parents.  A  restless,  emotional, 
constantly  complaining  mother  will  rack  the  nervous  system  of  a  delicate  child. 
In  some  instances,  for  the  welfare  of  a  developing  boy  or  girl,  the  physician 
may  find  it  necessary  to  advise  its  removal  from  home. 

Neurotic  children  are  especially  liable  during  development  to  fits  of  temper 
and  of  emotional  disturbance.  These  should  not  be  too  lightly  considered. 
Above  all,  violent  chastisement  in  such  cases  is  to  be  avoided,  and  lose  of 
temper  on  the  part  of  the  parent  or  teacher  is  particularly  pernicious  for  the 
nervous  system  of  the  child.  Where  possible,  in  such  instances,  the  best  treat- 
ment is  to  put  the  obstreperous  child  immediately  to  bed,  and  if  the  excite- 
ment and  temper  continue  a  warm  bath  followed  by  a  cool  douche  may  be 
effective.    If  he  be  put  to  bed  after  the  bath  sleep  soon  follows. 

Special  attention  is  necessary  at  puberty  in  both  boys  and  girls.  If  there 
be  at  this  period  any  marked  tendency  to  emotional  disturbance  or  to  intellec- 
tual weakness  the  child  should  be  removed  from  school  and  every  care  taken 
to  avoid  unfavorable  influences. 

Febsonal  Hygiene. —Throughout  life  individuals  of  neuropathic  predis- 
position should  obey  scrupulously  certain  hygienic  and  prophylactic  rules.  In- 
tellectual work  especially  should  be  judicioudy  limited  and  should  alternate 
frequently  with  periods  of  repose.  Excitement  of  all  kinds  should  of  course 
be  avoided,  and  such  individuals  will  do  well  to  be  abstemious  in  the  use  of 
tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  and  alcohol,  if,  indeed,  they  be  permitted  to  use  these 
sabstsDces  at  all.  The  habit,  happily  becoming  very  common,  of  taking  at 
least  once  a  year  a  prolonged  holiday  away  from  the  ordinary  environment, 
in  the  woods,  in  the  mountains,  or  at  the  seashore,  should  be  urgently  en- 
joined upon  every  neuropathic  individual.  In  many  instances  it  is  found  to 
be  the  greatest  relief  and  rest  if  the  patient  can  take  his  holiday  away  from 
his  relatives. 

During  ordinary  life  nervous  people  should,  during  some  portion  of  each 
?S 
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day,  pay  rational  attention  to  the  body.  Cold  baths,  Bwimmiog,  exercises  in 
the  gyrnnasium,  gardening,  golf,  lawn  tennis,  cricket,  hunting,  shooting,  row- 
ing, Bailing,  and  bicycling  are  of  value  in  maintaining  the  general  nutrition. 
Such  exercises  are,  of  course,  to  be  recommended  only  to  individuals  physically 
equal  to  them.  If  neurasthenia  be  once  well  established  the  greatest  care  must 
be  observed  in  the  ordering  of  exercise.  Many  nervous  girls  have  been  com- 
pletely broken  down  by  following  injudicious  advice  with  regard  to  long  walks. 

Treatment  of  the  Condition, — The  treatment  of  neurasthenia  when 
once  established  presents  a  varied  problem  to  the  thoughtful  physician.  Every 
ease  must  be  handlit!  upon  its  own  merits,  no  two,  as  a  rule,  requiring  exactly 
the  same  methods.  In  general  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  medical  adviser  to 
remove  the  patient  as  far  as  possible  from  the  influences  which  have  led  to 
his  downfall,  and  to  restore  to  normal  the  nervous  mechanisms  which  have 
been  weakened  by  injurious  influences.  The  general  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual, his  physical  and  social  status,  must  of  course  be  considered  and  the 
therapeutic  measures  carefully  adjusted  to  these. 

The  diagnosis  having  been  settled,  the  physician  may  assure  the  patient 
that  with  prolonged  treatment,  during  which  his  cociperation  with  the  physi- 
cian is  absolutely  essential,  he  may  expect  to  get  well.  He  must  be  t«ld  that 
much  depends  upon  himself  and  that  he  must  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  over- 
come certain  of  his  tendencies,  and  that  all  his  strength  of  will  will  he  needed 
to  further  the  progress  of  the  cure.  In  the  case  of  business  or  professional 
men,  in  whom  the  condition  develops  as  a  result  of  overwork  or  overstudy,  it 
may  be  sudieient  to  enjoin  absolute  rest  with  change  of  scene  and  diet.  A  trip 
abroad,  with  a  resldcnns  for  a  month  or  two  in  Switzerland,  or,  if  there  are 
symptoms  of  nervous  dyspepsia,  a  residence  at  one  of  the  Spas  will  usually 
prove  suftieient.  The  excitement  of  the  large  cities  abroad  should  be  avoided. 
The  longer  the  disease  has  lastM  and  the  more  intense  tlie  symptoms  have 
been,  the  longer  the  time  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  health.  In  caaes  of 
any  severity  the  patient  must  be  told  that  at  hast  six  months'  complete  ab- 
sence from  business,  under  strict  medical  guidance,  will  be  necessary.  Shorter 
perimls  may  of  course  be  of  benefit,  which,  however,  as  a  rule,  will  be  only 
temporary. 

It  will  often  he  found  advisable  to  make  out  a  daily  programme,  which 
shall  occupy  almost  tlie  whole  time  of  the  patient.  At  first  he  need  know 
nothing  alwrat  this,  the  case  being  given  over  entirely  to  the  nurse.  As  im- 
provement advances,  moderate  physical  and  intellectual  exercises,  alternating 
frequently  with  rest  and  the  administration  of  food,  may  be  undertaken.  Some 
one  hour  of  the  day  may  be  left  free  for  reading,  correspondence,  conversa- 
tion, and  games.  In  some  instances  the  writing  of  letters  is  particularly 
harmful  to  the  patient  and  must  be  prohibited  or  limited.  Cultured  indi- 
viduals may  find  benefit  from  attention  to  drawing,  painting,  modelling,  trans- 
lating from  a  foreign  language,  the  making  of  abstracts,  etc.,  for  short  periods 
in  the  day. 

In  not  a  few  cases,  Including  a  large  proportion  of  neurasthenic  women, 
a  systematic  Weir  Mitchell  treatment  rigidly  carried  out  should  be  tried.  The 
patient  must  be  isolated  from  his  friends,  and  any  regidations  undertaken  must 
be  strictly  adherefl  to,  the  consent  of  the  patient  and  his  family  having  first 
been  gained.     The  treatment  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  symptoms  bo  im- 
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portant  in  this  condition  has  alrrady  been  cinsidered.  For  tlie  irregular  pains, 
particularly  in  the  hack  and  neck,  the  thernio-cautcry  is  invaluable. 

Hydrotherapy  is  indicated  in  nearly  every  ease  it  it  can  he  properly  applied. 
Much  can  be  done  at  homo  or  in  an  ordinary  hospital,  hut  for  systematic 
hvdrothcrapeutic  treatment  residence  in  a  suitable  aanitarium  is  necesnary. 
I  have  found  the  wet  pack  of  csiiecial  value.  I'articxilarly  at  nipht,  in  cases  of 
slecplcsgness,  it  is  ixrhaps  the  best  remedy  againet  inoomnin  we  have.  Salt 
baths  are  more  helpful  to  some  patients.  The  various  forms  of  douches,  par- 
tial packs,  foot  baths,  etc.,  may  be  valuable  in  individual  cases.  Klectro- 
therapy  is  of  some  value,  though  only  in  combination  with  psychic  treatment 
and  hydrotherapy. 

Special  care  sbotdd  be  given  to  the  recognition  of  hical  disease  and 
proper  measures  instituted.  Attention  to  the  eyes  is  important.  Infection 
of  ihv  naso-pharynx,  sinus  disease,  visceroptosis,  or  aniemia  should  be  cor* 
rected.  In  women  the  pelvic  organs  and  in  men  the  deep  urethra  and  pros- 
tate may  require  treatment. 

Treatment  by  dnigs  should  Iw  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  They  aro 
of  benefit  chiefly  in  the  amihating  of  single  symptoms.  Alcohol,  morphia, 
chloral,  or  cocaine  should  never  bo  given.  General  tonics  may  he  hel|)ful, 
especially  if  the  individual  le  aneemic.  Arsenic  and  more  often  iron  are  then 
indicated.  For  the  severer  pains  and  nervous  attacks  some  sedative  may 
occasionally  he  necessary,  osiwcially  at  the  Ix-ginning  of  the  treatment.  The 
bromides  may  here  be  given  with  advantage.  An  occasional  doge  of 
phenacetin  or  aspirin  may  he  required,  but  the  less  of  these  substances  we 
can  get  along  with  the  better.  For  the  relief  of  sleeplessness  all  possible 
measures  should  be  resorted  to  before  the  employment  of  drugs.  The  wet  pack 
will  usually  suftice.  If  absolutely  necessary  to  give  a  drug,  sulphoual,  trional, 
or  amylene  hydrate  may  be  employed. 

In  cases  in  which  the  anxiety  conditions  arc  dinturhing  the  cautious  use 
of  opium  in  pill  form  may  \k  nc<-eBsary,  since,  as  in  the  psychoses,  opium  here 
will  sometimes  yield  permanent  relief.  A  prolonged  treatment  with  opium  is, 
however,  never  nwessary  in  neurasthenia. 

PsvciiOTHKHAi'Y, — Hypnotism  is  rarely  indicated.  Carefully  practiced 
suggestion  is  most  helpful  and  the  pHvcbo-anaiytic  method  of  Freud,  as  do- 
scribed  under  Hysteria,  may  be  tried. 

The  use  of  n'ligious  ideas  and  practices  may  be  most  helpful,  and  this  has 
come  into  vogue  in  various  forms,  as  Christian  Science,  Kmmanualism,  Mental 
Healing,  etc.  It  is  an  old  story.  In  all  ages,  and  in  all  lands,  the  prayer  of 
faith,  to  use  the  words  of  St.  James,  has  healed  the  sick;  and  wo  must  remem- 
ber that  amid  the  ^Esoulapian  cult,  the  most  elaborate  and  beautiful  system  of 
faith  healing  the  world  has  seen,  scientific  medicine  took  its  rise.  As  a  pro- 
fession, consciously  or  unconsciously,  more  often  the  latter,  failk  has  been  one 
of  our  most  valuable  assets,  and  (Jalcn  exprossed  a  great  truth  when  ho  said, 
"He  cures  most  successfully  in  whom  the  people  have  the  greatest  confidence." 
It  is  in  these  cases  of  neurasthenia  and  psychastbenia,  the  weak  brothers  and 
the  weak  sisters,  that  the  personal  character  of  the  physician  comes  into  play, 
and  once  let  him  gain  the  confidence  of  the  patient,  he  can  work  just  the  same 
sort  of  miracles  as  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  or  Ste,  Anne  de  Beaupr4.  Three 
elementa  are  necessary:  first,  a  strong  personality  in  whom  the  individual  hae 
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faith — Christ,  Buddha,  ^Bculapius  (in  the  days  of  Greece),  one  of  the  saiata, 
or,  what  has  served  the  turn  of  common  humanity  very  well,  a  physician. 
Secondly,  certain  accessories — a  shrine,  a  sanctuary,  the  services  of  a  temple, 
or  for  ns  a  hospital  or  its  equivalent,  with  a  skillful  nurse.  Thirdly,  sugges- 
tion, either  of  the  "only  believe,"  "feel  it,"  "will  it"  attitude  of  mind,  which 
is  the  easence  of  every  cult  and  creed,  or  of  the  active  belief  in  the  assurance  of 
the  physician  that  the  precious  boon  of  health  is  within  reach. 


XL    THE   TRA1THATI0   NEUBOS3B8 

{Railway  Brain  and  Railway  Spine;  Traumatic  Hyateria  ) 

Befluition. — A  morbid  condition  following  shock  which  presents  the  symp- 
toms of  neurasthenia  or  hysteria  or  of  both.  The  condition  is  known  as  "rail- 
way brain"  and  "railway  spine," 

Erichsen  regarded  the  condition  as  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  men- 
inges and  cord,  and  gave  it  the  name  railway  spine.  Walton  and  J.  J.  Put- 
nam, of  Boston,  were  the  first  to  recognize  the  hysterical  nature  of  many  of 
the  cases,  and  to  Westphal's  pupils  we  owe  the  name  trntimatic  neurosis. 

Etiology. — The  condition  follows  an  accident,  often  in  a  railway  train,  in 
which  injury  has  been  sustained,  or  succeeds  a  shock  or  concussion,  from  which 
the  patient  may  apparently  not  have  suffered  in  his  body.  A  man  may  appear 
perfectly  well  for  several  days,  or  even  a  week  or  more,  and  tlien  develop  the 
symptoms  of  the  neiiroBis.  Bodily  shock  or  concussion  is  not  neeessary.  The 
affection  may  follow  a  profound  mental  impression;  thus,  an  engine-driver 
ran  over  a  child,  and  received  thereby  a  very-  severe  shock,  subsequent  to  which 
the  most  pronounced  symptoms  of  neurasthenia  developed.  Severe  mental 
strain  combined  with  bodily  exposure  may  cause  it,  as  in  a  case  of  a  naval 
officer  who  was  wrecked  in  a  violent  storm  and  exposed  for  more  than  a  day 
in  the  rigging  before  he  was  rescued,  A  slight  blow,  a  fall  from  a  carriage 
or  on  the  stairs  may  suffice. 

Symptoms. —Tlie  cases  may  be  divided  into  three  groups:  simple  neuras- 
thenia, cases  with  marked  hysterical  manifestations,  and  cases  with  severe 
symptoms  indicating  or  simulating  organic  disease. 

(a)  Simple  Traumatic  Neurasthenia, — The  tirstaymptoms  usually  Ac 
velop  a  few  weeks  after  the  accident,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  an  actual  trauma.  The  patient  complains  of  headache  and  tired 
feelings.  He  is  sleepless  and  finds  himself  unable  to  concentrate  his  attention 
properly  upon  his  work.  A  condition  of  nervous  irritability  develops,  which 
may  have  a  host  of  trivial  manifestations,  and  the  entire  mental  attitude  of 
the  person  may  for  a  time  be  changed.  He  dwells  constantly  upon  his  condi- 
tion, gets  very  despondent  and  low-spirited,  and  in  extreme  cases  melancholia 
may  develop.  He  may  complain  of  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  extremities, 
and  in  some  cases  of  much  pain  in  the  back.  The  t>odily  functions  may  be 
well  performed,  though  such  patients  usually  have,  for  a  time  at  least,  dis- 
turbed digestion  ami  loss  in  weight.  The  physical  examination  may  be  entirely 
negative.  The  reflexes  are  slightly  increased,  as  in  ordinary  neurasthenia. 
The  pupib  may  be  unequal;  the  cardio-vascular  changes  already  described  in 
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neurasthenia  may  be  present  in  a  marked  degree.  According  as  the  aymptomB 
are  more  spinal  or  more  cerebral,  the  condition  is  known  as  railway  brain  or 
railway  spine. 

(2)  Cases  with  Marked  Htstehical  Fbatdres. — Following  an  injury 
of  any  sort,  neurasthenic  symptoms,  like  those  described  above,  may  develop, 
and  in  addition  symptoms  regarded  as  characteristic  of  byateria.  The  emo- 
tional element  is  prominent,  and  there  is  but  slight  control  over  the  feelings. 
The  patients  have  headache,  backache,  and  vertigo.  A  violent  tremor  may  be 
present,  and,  indeed,  constitutes  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  case.  In  the 
case  of  an  engineer  who  developed  subsequent  to  an  accident  a  series  of  nervous 
phenomenon  the  most  marked  feature  was  an  excessive  tremor  of  the  entire 
body,  which  was  specially  manifest  during  emotional  excitement.  The  most 
pronounced  hysterical  sjTnptoms  are  the  sensory  disturbances.  As  first  noted 
by  Putnam  and  Walton,  hemianKsthesia  may  occur  as  a  consequence  of  trau- 
matism. This  is  a  common  symptom  in  France,  but  rare  in  England  and  in 
the  United  States,  Achromatopsia  may  exist  on  the  anesthetic  side.  A  sec- 
ond, more  common,  manifestation  is  limitation  of  the  field  of  vision,  similar 
to  that  which  occurs  in  hysteria. 

(3)  Cases  ik  Which  the  Syhftoms  Suogest  Oboakic  Disease  op  ths 
Brain  and  Cord. — As  a  result  of  spinal  concussion,  without  fracture  or  ex- 
ternal injury,  there  may  subsequently  develop  symptoms  suggestive  of  organic 
disease,  which  may  come  on  rapidly  or  at  a  late  date.  In  a  case  reported  by 
Leyden  the  symptoms  following  the  coucusaion  were  at  first  slight  and  the 
patient  was  regarded  as  a  simulator,  but  finally  the  condition  became  aggra- 
vated and  death  resulted.  The  post  mortem  showed  a  chronic  pachymeningitis, 
which  had  doubtless  resulted  from  the  accident.  The  cases  in  this  group 
about  which  there  is  so  much  discussion  are  those  which  display  marked  sen- 
sory and  motor  changes.  Following  an  accident  in  which  the  patient  has  not 
received  external  injury  a  condition  of  excitement  may  develop  within  a  week 
or  ten  days;  he  complains  of  headache  and  backache,  and  on  examination  seii- 
Bory  disturbances  arc  found,  either  hemianiestheeia  or  areas  on  the  skin  in 
which  the  sensation  is  much  I>enumhed;  or  painful  and  tactile  impressions  may 
be  distinctly  felt  in  certain  regions,  and  the  temperature  sense  is  absent.  The 
distribution  may  be  bilateral  and  symmetrical  in  limited  regions  or  hemiplegic 
in  type.  Limitation  of  the  field  of  vision  is  usually  marked  in  these  cases, 
and  there  may  be  disturbance  of  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell.  The  super- 
ficial reflexes  may  be  diminished;  usually  the  deep  reflexes  are  exaggerated. 
The  pupils  may  be  unequal ;  the  motor  disturbances  are  variable.  The  French 
writers  descrilie  cases  of  monoplegia  with  or  without  contracture,  symptoms 
upon  which  Charcot  lays  great  stress  as  a  manifestation  of  profound  hysteria. 
The  combination  of  sensory  disturbances — ansesthesia  or  hypereesthesia — ^with 
paralysis,  particularly  if  monoptegic,  and  tlie  occurrence  of  contractures  with- 
out atrophy  and  with  normal  electrical  reactions,  may  be  regarded  as  dis- 
tinctive of  hysteria. 

In  rare  cases  following  trauma  and  succeeding  to  symptoms  which  may 
have  been  regarded  as  neurasthenic  or  hysterical  there  are  organic  changes 
which  may  prove  fatal.  That  this  sequence  occurs  is  demonstrated  clearly 
by  recent  post  mortem  examinations.  The  features  upon  which  the  greatest 
reliance  can  be  placed  as  indicating  organic  change  are  optic  atrophy,  bladder 
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Ej'niptonu,  particularly  in  combination  with  tremor,  paresis,  and  exaggerated 
reflexes. 

The  anatomical  changes  in  this  condition  have  not  been  very  definiU*. 
When  death  follows  spina!  concussion  within  a  few  days  tliere  may  be  no 
apparent  lesion,  but  in  some  instances  the  brain  or  cord  has  shown  puncti- 
form  hffimoirhages.  Edes  has  reported  4  cases  in  which  a  gradual  degenera- 
tion in  the  pyramidal  tracts  followed  concussion  or  injury  of  the  spine;  but  in 
all  tliese  cases  there  was  marked  tremor  and  the  spinal  symptoms  developed 
early,  or  followed  inimediatcly  upon  the  accident. 

Dia^osis. — A  condition  of  fright  and  excitement  following  an  accident 
may  persist  for  days  or  even  weeks,  and  then  gradually  ]»as3  away.  The  symp- 
toms of  neurastlienia  or  of  hysteria  which  subseiiuently  develop  present  notliiug 
peculiar  and  are  identical  with  those  wliich  occur  under  other  circumstances. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  recognize  simulation,  and,  as  in  these  cases  the  condition 
is  largely  subjective,  this  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult.  In  a  careful  exam- 
ination a  simulator  will  often  reveal  himself  by  exaggeration  of  certain  symp- 
toms, particularly  sensitiveness  of  the  spine,  and  by  increasing  voluntarily  the 
reflexes.  Maunkopff  suggests  as  a  good  test  to  take  t)ie  pulse  rate  before,  dur- 
ing, and  after  pressure  upon  an  area  said  to  be  painful.  If  the  rate  is  quick- 
ened, it  is  held  to  be  proof  that  the  pain  is  real.  This  is  not,  however,  always 
the  ease.  It  may  require  a  careful  study  of  the  ease  to  determine  whether  the 
individual  is  honestly  suffering  from  the  eyniptoms  of  which  he  complains. 
A  still  more  important  question  is,  Has  the  patient  organic  disease?  The 
symptoms  given  under  the  first  two  groups  of  eases  may  exist  in  a  marked 
degree  and  may  persist  for  several  years  without  the  slightest  evidence  of 
organic  change.  Hem i anaesthesia,  limitation  of  the  field  of  vision,  monople- 
gia with  contracture,  may  all  bo  present  na  hysterical  manifestations,  from 
which  recovery  may  be  complete.  In  our  present  knowledge  the  diagnosis  of 
an  organic  lesion  should  be  ibiited  to  those  cases  in  which  optic  atrophy, 
bladder  troubles,  and  signs  of  sclerosis  of  the  <«rd  are  well  marked — indica- 
tions either  of  degeneration  of  the  lateral  columns  or  of  nuiltii>le  sclerosis. 
Examination  by  the  X-rays  is  an  important  aid  and  has  showed  in  some  cai^es 
definite  injury  to  the  spine. 

Frognosia. — A  majority  of  patientswith  traumatic  hysteria  recover.  In 
railway  cases,  so  long  as  litigation  is  pending  and  the  patient  is  in  the  hands 
of  lawyers,  the  symptoms  usually  persist.  Settlement  is  often  the  starting- 
point  of  a  speedy  and  perfect  recovery.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few 
cast's  in  which  the  symptoms  persist  even  aft^r  the  litigation  has  been  closed; 
the  patient  goes  from  bad  to  worse  and  psychoses  develop,  such  as 
melancholia,  dementia,  or  occasionally  progressive  paresis.  And,  lastly,  in 
extremely  rare  ca^'s  organic  lesions  may  oc-cur  as  a  sequence  of  the  traumatic 
neurnsis. 

The  function  of  the  physician  acting  as  medical  expert  in  these  cases  con- 
sists in  determining  (a)  the  existence  of  actual  disease,  and  (b)  its  character, 
whether  simple  neurasthenia,  severe  hysteria,  or  an  organic  lesion.  The  out- 
look for  ultimate  recovery  is  good  except  in  cases  which  present  the  inert 
serious  symptoms  above  mentioned.  Nevettbeleea  it  must  be  borne  in  mini! 
that  traumatic  hysteria  is  one  of  the  most  intractable  affections  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  treat.    In  the  treatment  of  the  trauniatie  neuroses  the  practi- 
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tioner  may  be  guided  bv  tbe  principles  laid  down  in  the  preceding  chapter,  in 
which  the  treatment  of  ncnraBthenia  in  gcueial  has  been  dcecribc<i. 


XZt  OTHER  FORMS  OF  FUNCTIONAL  PARALYSIS 

Periodioal  Faralysia. — The  periodical  paralveis  of  the  ocular  mii^les, 
which  may  recur  for  years,  has  already  liecn  referred  ti».  A  periodical  paraly- 
sis involving  the  general  muscles,  also  a  "family"  affection,  may  return  with 
great  regularity,  Uoldflam  described  twelve  cases  in  one  family,  the  heredity 
being  through  the  mother.  In  the  United  States  K.  W.  Taylor  described  eleven 
cases  in  one  family  in  five  generations.  Hottzapple,  of  York,  Pa.,  reports  Hi 
cases  in  one  family.    Six  of  the  numl)cr  died  in  an  attack. 

The  clinical  pictnre  ia  similar  in  all  rccirded  cases.  The  paralysis  involves, 
as  a  rule,  the  arms  and  legs,  but  may  be  general  below  the  neck.  It  comes  on 
in  healtliy  jHirsons  without  apparent  eauw,  and  often  during  sleep.  At  first 
there  may  be  weaknestt  of  the  liiidis,  a  feeling  of  weariness  and  sleepiness,  but 
rarely  sensory  syniptoins.  The  paralysis,  beginning  in  the  legs,  to  which  it 
may  be  confined,  is  usually  complete  witliln  the  first  twenty  four  hours.  The 
neck  mus<-I('S  are  sonietiines  involvLnl,  and  occasionally  tJiose  of  tlie  tongue  and 
pharynx.  T\^e  cerebral  nerves  and  the  B|)ocial  nenwB  are,  as  a  rule,  nnaffeeted. 
The  temperature  is  normal  or  subnormal  and  the  pulse  slow.  'J'ho  di-ep  re- 
flexes are  diminished,  sometimes  abolished,  and  the  skin  reflexes  may  be 
enfeebled.  A  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  extraordinary  reduction  or  com- 
plete abolition  of  the  fanidic  excitability  of  both  muscles  and  nerves. 

Improvement  begins  within  a  few  hours  or  a  day  or  two,  the  paralysis 
disappearing  completely  and  the  patient  becnming  [wrftrtly  well.  The  attacks 
usually  recur  at  intervals  of  one  to  two  weeks,  but  they  may  return  daily. 
They  generally  cease  after  the  fiftieth  ycai'.  There  may  be  signs  of  acute 
dilatation  of  the  heart  during  the  attack.  In  tlie  three  eases  reported  by 
J,  K.  Mitchell.  Flcxner,  and  Edsall  a  diminished  krcatinin  excretion  for 
several  days  before  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  seizure  was  repeatedly  found. 
There  was  a  rise  lo  normal  after  the  attacks.  Potassium  citrate  in  full  doses 
either  Bhortened  or  almrtecl  the  paralyses. 

Aftaiia;  Abasia. — These  terms,  indicating  respectively  inability  to  stand 
and  inability  ti>  walk,  have  been  applied  by  Charcot  and  BhK'<|  to  diseased  tim- 
ditions  characterized  by  loss  of  the  ])owor  of  standing  or  ot  walking,  wilh 
retention  of  muscular  power,  coordination,  and  sensation.  Hloei]'s  definition 
is  as  follows;  "A  morbid  state  in  which  the  impossibility  of  standing  erect 
and  walking  normally  is  in  contrast  with  the  integrity  cf  sensation,  of  muscu- 
lar strength,  and  of  the  coordination  of  the  other  movements  of  the  lower 
extremities."  The  condition  forms  a  symptom  group,  not  a  morbid  entity, 
and  is  probably  a  functional  neurosis.  Knapp  analyzed  50  cases,  of  which 
half  were  in  women.  In  21  cases  hysteria  was  present;  in  3.  chorea;  in  2, 
epilepsy;  and  in  4,  intention  psychoses.  As  a  rule,  the  patients,  though  able 
to  move  the  feet  and  legs  perfectly  when  in  bed,  are  either  unable  to  walk 
properly  or  can  not  stand  at  all.  The  disturbances  have  been  very  varied,  and 
different  forms  have  been  recognized.  The  commonest,  according  to  Knapp's 
analysis  of  the  recorded  cases,  is  the  puralytic,  in  which  the  legs  give  out  as 
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the  pfttient  attempts  to  walk  and  "bend  under  him  as  if  made  of  cottoD." 
"There  is  no  rigidity,  no  spasm,  no  incoordination.  In  bed,  sitting,  or  eved 
while  suspended,  the  museular  strength  is  found  to  be  good."  Other  cases  are 
associated  with  spasm  or  atasia;  thus  there  may  be  movements  which  etiffen 
the  legs  and  give  to  the  gait  a  somewhat  spastic  character.  In  other  instances 
there  are  sudden  flexions  of  the  legs,  or  even  of  the  arms,  or  a  saltatoi}', 
spring-like  spasm.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  it  is  a  manifestation  of  a  neuro- 
sis allied  to  hysteria. 

The  cases,  as  a  rule,  recover,  particularly  in  young  persons.    Relapsefl  are 
not  uncommon.    The  rest  treatment  and  static  electricity  should  be  employed. 


H.    VASO-MOTOR  AND   TROPHIC   DISORDERS 
L    RAYNAUD'S  DISEASE 

Definition. — A  vascular  change,  without  organic  disease  of  the  vessels, 
chiefly  seen  in  the  estremities,  but  occurring  also  in  the  internal  part*,  in 
which  a  persistent  iechsmia  or  a  passive  hyperemia  leads  to  disturbance  of 
function  or  to  loss  of  vitality  with  necrosis. 

Etiology. — It  is  a  comparatively  rare  disease.  There  were  only  19  cases 
in  about  20,000  medical  patients  admitted  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 
Women  are  more  frequently  attacked  than  men — 62.5  to  37.5  per  cent  in 
Monro's  series. 

Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  occurred  in  the  second  and  third  decades,  but 
no  age  is  exempt.  A  case  has  been  reported  in  a  six-months-old  child  and  in 
a  woman  of  77  years. 

Several  members  of  a  family  may  be  affected.  Neurotic  and  hysterical 
patients  are  more  prone  to  the  disease.  Damp  and  cold  weather,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  appears  to  favor  its  occurrence.  Severe  chilblain  leading  to  super- 
ficial necrosis  represents  a  type  of  the  malady.  In  the  infectious  diseases  areas 
of  multiple  necrosis  occur,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  distribution  is  very  different,  and 
such  cases  should  not  be  included  under  Raynaud's  disease,  nor  should  the 
local  gangrene  associated  with  arteritis. 

Pathology. — According  to  the  definition,  oases  are  excluded  in  wliicb 
organic  disease  of  the  vessels  is  present.  In  advanced  cases  sclerosis  of  the 
blood-vessels  has  been  found;  and  neuritis  has  been  described,  but  neither 
is  an  essential  factor.  Changes  in  the  spinal  eoid  have  been  reported,  but  in  a 
majority  of  all  cases  the  examination  has  been  negative.  The  local  syncope  is 
an  expression  of  a  widespread  constrictor  influence  causing  spasm  of  the 
arteries  and  arterioles,  so  that  not  a  drop  of  blood  enters  a  part.  This  may 
be  followed  in  an  hour  or  two,  or  less,  by  active  hypcrffimia;  the  arteries  and 
arterioles  dilate  widely  and  the  dead-white  finger  becomes  a  bright  pink. 
While  hypenemia  may  follow  the  ischiemia  directly,  more  commonly  there  is 
an  intervening  period  of  asphyxia  in  which  the  finger  becomes  blue.  Id 
frost-bite,  active  hyporapmia,  cyanosis,  snd  local  syncopt?  is  the  order.  In  Bav- 
naud's  disease  the  order  is  usually  syncope,  aaphyJa,  and  hypenemia.  In 
frost-bite  it  seems  clear  that  the  asphyxia  is  due  to  a  backward  fiow  from  tl>e 
veins,  to  which  the  local  syncope  yields  as  the  part  thaws,  before  the  arteries 
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passing  to  the  part  can  be  felt  to  pulsate.  The  asphyxia  of  Raynaud's  dis- 
ease may  be  due  to  the  same  cause ;  contraction  of  the  veins  has  been  seen  by 
Barlow  and  by  Weiss,  but  that  was  when  the  asphyxia  already  existed.  The 
first  thing  must  be  the  relaxation  of  the  epaam  of  the  venules  and  veins  to 
permit  of  the  blood  entering  the  empty  capillaries.  Id  moderate  grades  of 
asphyxia  some  little  blood  trickles  through  the  stnice  gates,  but  in  the  deep 
purple  skin  of  a  typical  example  of  Raynaud's  disease  the  circulation  has 
ceased  and  death  of  the  part  is  imminent.  The  necrosis  is  a  simple  matter,  as 
simple  as  if  a  string  is  tied  tightly  about  the  finger-tip. 

The  disease  is  the  result  of  some  as  yet  unknown  instability  of  the  vaso- 
motor centres. 

Symptoms. — There  are  various  grades  of  the  disease,  of  which  mild,  moder- 
ate, and  severe  types  may  be  recognized.  In  the  mild  forms  the  disease  never 
gets  beyond  the  stage  of  such  vascular  disturbance  aa  is  frequently  seen  in 
chilblains.  The  hands  alone  may  be  affected — more  often  the  hands  and  feet. 
In  the  winter,  on  the  slightest  exposure,  there  is  aero-cyanosis,  which  gives 
place  in  the  warmth  to  active  hypeneroia,  sometimes  with  swelling,  throbbiiig, 
and  aching.  The  so-called  "beefsteak"  hand  is  often  a  great  annoyance  to 
women.  It  is  a  vaso-motor  disturbance  representing  a  potential  ease  of  Ray- 
naud's disease.  In  these  mild  attacks  I  have  seen  one  finger  white  and  the 
adjacent  ones  red  and  blue. 

The  condition  may  persist  for  years  and  never  pass  on  to  necroaie.  In  a 
case  of  moderate  severity  a  woman,  aged  say  twenty  or  twenty  five,  after  a 
period  of  worry  or  ill  health,  has  paina  in  the  fingers,  or  a  numbness  or 
tingling;  then  she  notices  that  they  are  white  and  cold,  and  in  an  hour  or  so 
they  become  red  and  hot.  Within  a  day  or  two  a  change  occurs;  they  remain 
permanently  blue  perhaps  as  far  as  the  second  joint  or  to  the  knuckles.  There 
is  pain,  sometimes  severe  enough  to  require  morphia.  The  cyanosis  persists 
and  the  tip  of  one  finger  or  the  terminal  joint  of  another  gets  darker  and  a 
few  blebs  form.  The  other  fingers  show  signs  of  restored  circulation,  but 
necrosis  has  occurred  in  the  pad  of  one  finger  and  perhaps  the  terminal  inch 
of  another.  The  necrotic  parts  gradually  separate,  and  the  patient  may  never 
have  another  attack,  or  in  a  year  or  two  there  is  a  recurrence. 

The  severer  form  is  a  terrible  malady,  and  may  affect  fingers  and  toes  at 
once  and  with  them  sometimes  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  the  ears.  The  pain 
is  of  great  severity.  Both  feet  may  be  swollen  to  the  ankle  with  the  toes 
black.  It  may  look  as  if  both  feet  would  become  gangrenous,  but  as  a  rule 
the  process  subsides,  and  in  a  case  even  of  great  severity  only  the  tips  of  the 
toes  are  lost,  A  severe  attack  of  this  sort  may  last  three  or  four  months,  when 
the  patient  recovers  with  the  loss  of  two  or  three  fingers  or  toes,  a  snip  off 
the  edge  of  both  ears  and  a  scar  on  the  tip  of  the  nose.  Attacks  of  this  severity 
may  occur  year  by  year,  and  there  are  terrible  instances  in  which  the  patient* 
have  lost  both  hands  and  feet. 

Of  the  parts  affected  Monro  states  that  in  43  per  cent,  of  the  cases  one  or 
both  of  the  upper  extremities  is  involved.  Parts  other  than  the  extremities 
may  be  attacked,  as  the  chin,  lips,  nates,  and  eyelids. 

Complications. — Temporary  amblyopia  due  to  spasm  of  the  retinal  vessels, 
transient  aphasia,  and  transient  hemiplegia  have  been  met  with.  In  a  case 
which  I  have  reported  there  were  three  attacks  of  aphasia  with  hemiplegia  from 
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which  complete  recovery  took  place.  Aseociated  with  these  were  the  features 
of  Raynaud's  disease.  The  patient  died  in  a  severe  attack  with  pain  in  the 
right  hand,  gaogreue  to  the  elbow,  and  coma.  Epilepsy  has  been  reported  in 
a  great  number  of  cases,  and  in  one  ease  in  my  clinic,  reported  by  Thomas, 
the  attacks  only  occurred  in  the  winter  when  he  had  Raynaud's  disease. 

Albuminuria  may  occur  during  the  attacks.  Hfemoglobinuria  has  been 
present  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  was  well  studied  by  the  well-known  surgeon, 
Druitt,  in  his  own  case.  It  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  paroxysmal  luemo- 
globinuria  already  described. 

Scleroderma  of  the  fingers  may  follow  recurring  attacks.  Occasionally  true 
generalized  scleroderma  begins  witli  the  features  of  Raynaud's  disease. 
Arthritis  has  been  present  in  certain  eases. 

Diagnoais. — There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis.  One  condition 
closely  simulates  it,  namely,  local  gangrene  of  the  toes  associated  with  oblitera- 
tive  arteritis ;  but  this  occurs  most  frequently  in  older  persona,  in  diabetic  sub- 
jects, or  in  connection  with  well  marked  arterio-scierosis.  As  a  rule,  the  pulse 
in  such  cases  is  not  to  be  felt  in  the  dorsal  artery.  Allied  to  this  form  is  a 
remarkable  affection  described  by  Buerger  among  tlie  Russian  Jews  in  New 
York — thrombotic  phlebo-arteritis  of  the  vessels  of  the  leg  with  local  gan- 
grene.   In  the  early  stages  the  resemblance  to  Raynaud's  disease  is  very  close. 

In  the  acute  infections,  particularly  typhus  fever,  occasionally  in  epidemic;t 
of  typhoid  fever,  and  in  malaria,  areas  of  multiple  gangrene  occur.  The 
distribution  is  usually  different,  and  there  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing this  form  from  Raynaud's  disease. 

Lastly,  there  are  cases  of  multiple  neurotic  skin  gangrene  met  with  in 
hysterical  and  nervous  patients,  in  the  majority  of  which  the  lesions  are  self- 
inflicted.  In  military  recruits  local  gangrene  of  the  big  toe  has  been  caused 
by  carbolic  acid,  and  it  seems  probable  that  all  of  those  so-called  trophic  and 
hysterical  lesions  are  simulated. 

Treatment.^ln  many  cases  the  attacks  recur  for  years  uninfluenced  by 
treatment.  Mild  attacks  require  no  treatment.  In  the  severer  forms  of  local 
asphyxia,  if  in  the  feet,  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  with  the  legs  elt^ 
vatod.  The  toes  should  be  wrapped  in  cotton  wool.  The  pain  is  often  very 
intense  and  may  require  morphia.  Carefully  applied,  systematic  massage  of 
the  extremities  is  sometimes  of  benefit.  Galvanism  may  be  tried.  Barlow 
advises  immersing  the  affected  limb  in  salt  water  and  placing  one  electrode 
over  the  spine  and  the  other  in  the  wafer.  Nitroglycerin  has  been  warmly 
n'commended  by  Cates.  Calcium  lactate  in  IH  grain  (1  gm.)  doses,  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  is  sometimes  very  effectual.  It  often  relieves  chilblains. 
Cushing  has  introduced  a  plan  of  treatment  with  the  tourniquet  which  has 
proved  very  successful  in  several  cases  in  my  wards.  The  elastic  bandage, 
or,  better,  one  of  his  pneumatic  tourniquets,  is  applied  to  an  extremity  tight 
enough  to  slmt  off  the  arterial  circulation  and  left  for  some  minutes.  On 
releasing  tlie  constriction  the  member  fluslies  brightly,  owing  to  the  vaso- 
motor relaxation.  The  application  in  cases  of  severe  spasm  may  have  to  be 
reptiated  at  frequent  intervals  before  the  vascular  constriction  in  the  affected 
parts  will  be  overcome,  and  the  normal  temperature  and  color  return  in  them. 
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n.    ERTTHBOHELALQIA 

(Ked  Neuralgia) 

DefinitiOB. — "A  chronic  ilieonse  in  wliit-h  a  part  or  parts — usually  one  or 
more  extremities — suffer  with  pain,  flusliing,  and  local  fever,  made  far  worse 
if  the  parts  hang  down"  (Weir  Mitchell).  The  name  signifies  a  painful,  red 
extremity. 

Symptoms. — In  1872  (I'hila.  Med.  Times,  NovemlxT  2;f(l),  in  n  lecture  on 
cerlnin  pflinfiil  afFections  of  the  feet,  Weir  Mitchell  destTibed  the  case  of  a 
sailor,  aged  forty,  who  after  an  African  fever  began  to  have  "dull,  heavy  pains, 
at  first  in  the  left  and  soon  after  in  (he  right  foot.  Tliere  was  no  swelling  at 
first.  When  at  rest  he  was  comfortable  and  the  feet  were  not  painful.  After 
walking  the  feet  were  swollen.  They  scarcely  pitted  on  pressure,  but  were 
purple  with  conpestion;  the  veins  were  everywhere  singularly  enlarged,  and 
the  arteries  were  throbbing  visibly,  Tlie  whole  foot  was  said  to  be  aching  and 
burning,  but  above  the  ankle  there  was  neither  swelling,  pain,  nor  flushing," 
As  the  weather  grew  cool  he  got  relief.  Nothing  seemed  to  benefit  him.  This 
brief  summary  of  Mitchell's  first  ease  gives  an  accurate  clinical  picture  of  the 
disease.  His  second  communication,  On  a  Rare  Vaso-Motor  Neurosis  of  the 
ExtremitieB,  appeared  in  the  Am.  Jour,  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  .luly,  1878, 
while  in  his  Clinical  Lessons  on  Nervous  Diseases,  18<J7,  will  bo  fouud  addi* 
tional  observations. 

The  disease  is  rare,  Tlie  feet  are  much  more  often  affected  than  the  hands. 
The  pain  may  be  of  the  most  atrocious  eharaetor.  It  is  usually,  but  not  always, 
relieved  by  cool  weather;  in  one  of  my  cases  the  winter  aggravates  the  trouble. 
In  a  few  cases  (Eisner,  Dehio,  Rolleston)  the  affection  has  been  compHcatcd 
with  Raynaud's  disease. 

Mitchell  speaks  of  it  as  a  "painful  nerve-end  neuritis."  Dehio  suggests 
that  there  may  be  irritation  in  the  cells  of  the  ventral  horns  of  the  cord  at 
certain  levels.  Excision  of  the  nerves  passing  to  the  parts  has  been  followed 
by  relief.  In  one  of  Mitchell's  cases  gangrene  of  the  font  followed  excision 
of  four  inches  of  the  musculo-eutaneous  nerve  and  stretching  of  the  posterior 
tibial.  Sclerosis  of  the  arteries  was  found.  Of  the  !)  eases  in  which  the  local 
conditions  were  studied  anatomically,  the  only  constant  change  was  a  chronic 
endarteritis  (Batty  Shaw). 

m.    ANQIO-NEnXOTIO  (EDEMA. 

(Quincke's  Disease) 

Definition. — An  affection  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  local  n?dema- 
tous  swellings,  more  or  less  limited  in  extent,  and  of  transient  duration. 
Severe  colic  is  sometimes  associated  with  the  outbreak.  There  is  a  marked 
hereditary  disposition  in  the  disease. 

Symptomi. — The  oedema  appears  suddenly  and  is  usually  circumscribed. 
It  may  appear  in  the  face;  the  eyelid  is  a  common  situation;  or  it  may 
involve  the  lips  or  cheek.  The  backs  of  the  hands,  the  logs,  or  the  throat  may 
be  attacked.    ITsvially  the  condition  is  transient,  associated  perhaps  with  slight 
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gastro- intestinal  distress,  and  the  affection  is  of  little  moment.  There  may  lie 
a  remarkable  periodicity  in  the  outbreak  of  the  tcdema.  In  Matas'  ease  this 
periodicity  was  very  striking;  the  attack  came  on  every  day  at  eleven  or  twelve 
o'clock.  The  disease  may  be  hereditary  through  many  generations.  In  the 
family  whose  history  I  reported  five  generations  had  been  affected,  including 
twenty  two  members.  The  swellings  appear  in  various  parts;  only  rarely  are 
they  constant  in  one  locality.  The  hands,  face,  and  genitalia  are  the  parts 
most  frequently  affected.  Itching,  heat,  redness,  or  in  some  instances  urti- 
caria, may  precede  the  outbreak.  Sudden  oedema  of  the  larynx  may  prove 
fatal.  Two  members  of  the  family  just  referred  to  died  of  this  complication. 
In  one  member  of  this  family,  whom  I  saw  repeatedly  in  attacks,  the  swellings 
came  on  in  different  parts;  for  example,  the  under  lip  would  be  swollen  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  mouth  could  not  be  opened.  The  hands  enlarge  suddenly, 
80  that  the  fingers  can  not  be  bent.  The  attacks  recur  every  three  or  four 
weeks.  Accompanying  them  are  usually  gastro-intestinal  attacks,  severe  colic, 
pain,  nausea,  and  sometimes  vomiting.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the 
cases  of  Leyden's  intermittent  vomiting  may  belong  to  this  group.  The  colic 
is  of  great  intensity  and  usually  requires  morphia.  Arthritis  apparently  does 
not  occur.  Periodic  attacks  of  cardialgia  have  also  been  met  with  during  the 
outbreak  of  the  osdema.    Ha^moglobinuria  lias  occurred  in  several  cases. 

The  disease  has  affinities  witii  urticaria,  the  giiint  form  of  which  is  prob- 
ably tile  same  disease.  There  is  a  form  of  sevci-e  purpura,  often  with  urti- 
carial manifestations,  which  is  also  associated  with  marked  gastro-intestinal 
crises,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Schlesinger  has  reported  a  case  in 
which  a  combination  of  erythromelalgia,  Raynaud's  disease,  and  acute  fpdenia 
occurred.  Quincke  regards  the  condition  as  a  vaso-motor  neurosifl,  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  permeability  of  the  vessels  is  suddenly  increasc^d. 

The  treatment  is  very  unsatisfactory.  In  the  eases  associated  with  amemia 
and  general  nervouBuess,  tonics,  particularly  large  doses  of  strychnia,  do  good. 
I  have  seen  great  improvement  follow  the  prolonged  use  of  nitroglycerin ;  and 
calcium  lactate  may  be  tried,  in  doses  of  15  grains  (1  gm.)  thrice  daily. 

IT.    PERSISTENT  HEREDITARY   (EDEMA   OF   THE   LEGS 

(Milroy's  Disease) 

This  remarkable  condition,  first  described  by  Milroy  of  Omaha,  is  char- 
acterized by  persistent  ccdema  dTthc  legs,  without  any  traceable  cause,  or  any 
constitutional  features.  It  ia  a  fairly  common  complaint,  affecting  males  anil 
females  equally.  As  many  as  2*  persona  in  51ilro\''s  series  were  affectwl 
among  97  in  six  generations;  in  Hope  and  French's  suries  13  to  12  jh  rson'^ 
in  five  generations.  The  cedema  is  strictly  limited  to  the  lower  limbs  ami 
varies  very  slightly.  In  some  instances  there  are  remarkable  acute  attacks. 
with  chill,  fever,  and  increase  of  swelling.  Except  mechanically  the  conditiop 
does  not  seriously  interfere  with  health. 

Here  may  bo  mentioned  a  remarkable  familial  affection  described  by  Edge- 
worth  of  Bristol  (Lancet,  July  28,  1911),  of  a  general  subcutaneous  (Bdems. 
Of  six  infants  born  of  healthy  parents,  all  but  one  died  within  the  first  few 
months,  with  general  tedema,  following  upon  diarrhoea.  The  cases  differ 
essentially  from  those  of  oedema  neonatorum. 


SCLERODERMA 


V.  FACIAL  HEMIATROPHT 

A  rare  affection  characterized  by  progressive  wasting  of  the  bones  and  soft 
tissues  of  one  side  of  the  face.  The  atrophy  starts  in  childhood,  but  in  a  few 
cases  has  not  come  on  until  adult  life.  Perhaps  after  a  trifling  injury  or  dis- 
ease the  process  begins,  cither  diffusely  or  more  commonly  at  one  8pot  on  the 
skin.  It  gradually  spreads,  involving  the  fat,  then  the  bones,  more  particu- 
larly the  upper  jaw,  and  last  and  least  the  muscles.  The  wasting  is  sharply 
lirnitcd  at  the  middle  line,  and  the  appearance  of  the  patient  is  very  remarka- 
ble, the  face  looking  as  if  made  up  of  two  halves  from  different  persons. 
Tliere  is  usually  change  in  the  color  of  the  skin  and  the  hair  falls.  Owing  to 
the  wasting  of  the  alveolar  processes  the  teeth  become  loose  and  ultimately 
drop  out.  The  eye  on  the  affected  side  is  sunken,  owing  to  loss  of  orbital 
fat.  Tliere  is  usually  hemiatrophy  of  the  tongue  on  the  same  side.  Disturb- 
ance of  sensation  and  muscle  twitching  may  precede  or  accompany  the  atrophy. 
In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  atrophy  has  been  confined  to  one  aide  of  the 
face,  but  there  are  instances  on  record  in  which  the  disease  was  bilateral,  and 
a  few  oases  in  which  there  were  areas  of  atrophy  on  the  back  and  on  the  arm 
of  the  same  side. 

Of  the  autopsies,  Mendel's  alone  is  satisfactory.  There  was  the  terminal 
stage  of  an  interstitial  neuritis  in  all  the  branches  of  the  trigeminus,  from 
its  origin  to  the  periphery,  most  marked  in  the  superior  maxillary  branch. 

Tlie  disease  is  recognized  at  a  glance.  The  facial  asymmetry  associated 
with  congenital  wryneck  must  not  be  confounded  with  progressive  facial  hemi- 
atrophy. Other  conditions  to  be  distinguished  are:  Facial  atrophy  in  anterior 
polio-myelitis,  and  more  rarely  in  the  hemiplegia  of  infants  and  adults;  the 
atrophy  following  nuclear  lesions  and  sympathetic  nerve  paralysis;  acquired 
facial  hemihypertrophy,  such  as  in  the  case  recorded  by  D.  W.  Montgomery, 
which  may  by  contrast  give  to  the  other  side  an  atrophic  appearance;  and, 
lastly,  scleroderma  (a  closely  related  affection),  if  confined  to  one  side  of  the 
face.  The  precise  nature  of  the  disease  is  still  doubtful,  but  it  is  a  suggestive 
fact  that  in  many  of  the  cases  the  atrophy  has  followed  the  acute  infections. 
It  is  incurable. 

VI.    SOLERODEmU. 

Definition. — A  condition  of  localized  or  diffuse  induration  of  the  skin. 

Varieties. — Two  forms  are  recognized:  the  circumscribed,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  keloid  of  Addison,  and  to  morphoea;  and  the  diffuse,  in  which 
large  areas  arc  involved. 

The  disease  affects  females  more  frequently  than  males.  The  cases  occur 
mo.st  commonly  at  the  middle  period  of  life.  The  sclerema  neonatorum  is  a 
different  affection,  not  to  be  confounded  with  it.  The  disease  is  more  common 
in  the  United  States  than  statistics  indicate.    I  saw  20  cases  in  sixteen  years. 

In  the  circumscribed  form  there  are  patches,  ranging  from  a  few  centime- 
tres in  diameter  to  the  size  of  the  hand  or  larger,  in  which  the  skin  has  a 
waxy  or  dead-white  appearance,  and  to  fjie  touch  is  brawny,  hard,  and  in- 
elastic.   Sometimes  there  is  a  preliminary  hypcnemia  of  the  skin,  and  sub- 
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seqiicntly  there  are  clianges  in  color,  either  areas  of  pigmentation  or  of  com^ 
plete  atrophy  of  the  pigment — ^leueoderma.  The  sensory  changes  are  rarely 
marked.  The  secretion  of  sweat  is  diminished  or  entirely  abolished.  The 
disease  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men,  and  is  situated  most  fre- 
quently about  the  breasts  and  neck,  sometimes  in  the  course  of  the  nerves. 
The  patches  may  develop  with  great  rapidity,  and  may  persist  for  months  or 
years;  sometimes  they  disappear  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  diffuse  form,  though  less  common,  is  more  seriouB,  It  develops  first 
in  the  extremities  or  in  tlie  face,  and  the  patient  notices  that  the  skin  is  unusu- 
ally hard  and  firm,  or  tliat  there  is  a  sense  of  stiffness  or  tension  in  making 
accustomed  movements.  Gradually  a  diffuse,  brawny  induration  develops 
and  the  skin  becomes  firm  and  hard,  and  so  united  to  the  subeutaneous  tis- 
sues that  it  cannot  be  picked  up  or  pinched.  The  skin  may  look  natural, 
but  more  commonly  is  glossy,  drier  than  normal,  end  unusually  smooth.  With 
reference  to  the  localization,  in  Lewin  and  Heller's  statistics  in  GC  observa- 
tions the  disease  was  universal;  in  203,  regions  of  the  trunk  were  affected; 
in  193,  parts  of  the  head  or  face;  in  287,  portions  of  one  or  other  of  the 
upper  extremities;  and  in  Vi'i,  portions  of  the  lower  extremities.  In  80  cases 
there  were  disturbances  of  sensation.  The  disease  may  gradually  extend  and 
involve  the  skin  of  an  entire  limb.  When  universal,  the  face  is  expression- 
less, the  lips  can  not  be  moved,  mastication  is  hindered,  and  it  may  become 
extremely  difficult  to  feed  the  patient.  The  hands  become  fixed  and  the  fin- 
gers immobile,  on  account  of  the  extreme  induration  of  the  skin  over  the 
joints.  Remarkable  vaao-motor  disturbances  are  common,  as  extreme  cyanosis 
of  the  hands  and  legs.  In  one  of  my  eases  tachycardia  was  present.  The 
disease  is  chronic,  lasting  for  months  or  ycara.  There  are  instances  on  record 
of  its  persistence  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Recovery  may  occur,  or  the 
disease  may  be  arrested.  One  of  my  patients,  with  extensive  involvement  of 
the  face,  ears,  and  hands,  improved  very  much.  The  patients  are  apt  to  sui- 
cumb  to  pulmonary  complaints  or  to  nephritis.  Arthritic  troubles  have  been 
noticed  in  some  instances;  in  others,  endocarditis.  Raynaud's  disease  may 
be  associated  with  it.  1  have  seen  an  instance  of  the  diffuse  form  in  which 
the  primary  symptoms  were  those  of  local  asphyxia  of  the  fingers,  and  in 
which,  with  extensive  scleroderma  of  the  arms  and  hands  and  face,  there  were 
cyanosis  and  swelling  of  the  skin  of  the  feet  without  any  brawny  induration. 
The  pigmentation  of  the  skin  may  be  as  deep  as  in  Addison's  disease,  for 
which  cases  have  been  mistaken;  scleroderma  may  occur  as  a  complication  of 
exophthalmic  goitre. 

The  remarkable  dystrophy  known  as  sclerodnctylie  belongs  to  this  disorder. 
There  are  symmetrical  involvements  of  the  fingers,  which  become  defomial. 
shortened,  and  atrophied;  the  skin  becomes  thickened,  of  a  waxy  color,  and 
is  sometimes  pigmented.  Multiple  calcareous  nodules,  not  unlike  tophi,  but 
not  uratic,  may  occur  about  the  fingers.  Bulls  and  ulcerations  have  been 
met  with  in  some  instances,  and  a  great  deformity  of  the  nails.  The  disease 
has  usually  followed  exposure,  and  the  pafients  are  much  worse  during  tlie 
winter,  and  are  curiously  sensitive  to  cold.  Tliere  may  be  changes  iu  Hie 
skin  of  the  feet,  but  the  deformity  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  hand 
has  not  been  noted.  Some  of  the  eases  present  in  addition  diffuse  scleroderma- 
tous changes  of  the  skin  of  other  parts.    In  Lewin  and  Heller's  monograph 
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there  are  35  cases  of  isolated  sclerodactylisra,  and  106  cages  in  which  it  was 
combined  with  scleroderma. 

The  pstholc^^  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  It  is  usually  regarded  as  a 
tropho-n euros! s,  probably  dependent  upon  changes  in  the  arteries  of  the  skin 
leading  to  connective  tissue  overgrowth.  The  thyroid  has  been  found  atro- 
phied. 

TTeatineiit.^The  patients  require  to  be  warmly  clad  and  to  be'  guarded 
against  exposure,  as  they  are  particularly  sensitive  to  changes  in  the  weather. 
Warm  baths  followed  by  frictions  with  oil  should  be  systematically  used.  I 
have  tried  the  thyroid  feeding  thoroughly  in  the  diifuse  form.  In  one  case 
the  disease  appears  to  be  arrested ;  the  patient  has  taken  the  extract  for  seven 
years.  In  a  second  case,  after  a  year  the  face  became  softer,  and  there  has 
been  permanent  improvement.  In  a  case  of  quite  extensive  localized  sclero- 
derma the  patches  became  softer  and  the  pigmentation  much  less  intense. 
Salol  in  15  grain  (1  gm.)  doses  three  times  a  day  is  stated  to  have  been 
successful  in  several  cases. 

Vn.    ADTHUM 

Here  a  brief  reference  may  be  made  to  the  remarkable  trophic  lesion  de- 
scribed by  Da  Silva  Lima,  which  is  met  with  in  negroes  in  Brazil,  Africa, 
India,  and  occasionally  in  the  Southern  States.  It  ia  confined  to  the  toes,  usu- 
ally the  little  toe,  and  begins  as  a  furrow  on  the  line  of  the  digi to-plantar  fold. 
This  gradually  deepens,  the  end  of  the  toe  enlarges,  and,  usually  without 
inflammation  or  pain,  the  toe  falls  off.  The  process  may  last  some  years. 
Cases  have  been  reported  in  America  by  Hornaday,  Pittman,  F.  J.  Shepherd, 
and  Morrison. 
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SECTION   XII 
DISEASES  OF  THE  LOCOMOTOR  SYSTEM 

A.    DISEASES   OP    THE   MUSCLES 

L  HTOsrns 

Definition. — iDflammation  of  the  voluntary  muBcleB. 

A  primary  myositiB  occurs  as  an  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic  affection.  It 
ia  seen  in  two  chief  forms — the  suppurative  and  non-suppurative. 

L  Snppnrative  myoaitis,  known  also  as  infectious  myositis,  is  espe- 
cially frequent  in  Japan,  where,  according  to  Miyake,  some  250  cases  have 
been  reported;  but  he  claims  that  some  of  these  examples  belong  to  other 
affections.  Miyake  personally  saw  33  cases  in  Japan  during  twenty  one 
months'  practice,  and  took  cultures  from  all  but  one  of  them.  In  2  cases  the 
results  were  negative,  but  in  27  a  pure  culture  of  the  ataphylococeus  pyogenes 
aureus  was  obtained,  while  in  another  the  streptococcus  and  in  2  more  the 
alhua  with  the  aureus  was  grown.  The  malady  may  involve  one  or  many  mus- 
cles, and  is  usually  .sudden  in  its  onset.  There  arc  also  high  fever  and  marked 
prostration.  Subsequently  abscesses  occur  in  the  indurated  muscles,  and 
pyasmia  may  ensue  if  the  implicated  muscles  arc  not  thoroughly  evacuated. 

IL  Dermato-myoBitiB. — An  acute  or  subacute  inflammation  of  the  mus- 
cles of  unknown  origin  associated  with  cedema  and  dermatitis.  Steiner  col- 
lected 28  cases  from  the  literature  and  reported  two  cases  from  my  clinic. 
The  muscle  inflammation  is  here  multiple,  and  is  associated  with  cedema  and 
a  dermatitis.  The  case  of  E.  Wagner  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  example.  A 
tuberculous  but  well-built  woman  entered  the  hospital,  complaining  of  stiff- 
ness in  the  shoulders  and  a  slight  oedema  of  the  back  of  the  hands  and  fore- 
arms. There  was  paresthesia,  the  arms  became  swollen,  the  skin  tense,  and  the 
muscles  felt  doughy.  Gradnally  the  thighs  became  affected.  The  disease 
lasted  about  three  months.  The  post  mortem  showed  slight  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis ;  all  the  muscles  except  the  glutei,  the  calf,  and  abdominal  muscles  were 
stiff  and  firm,  but  fragile,  and  there  were  serious  infiltration,  great  prolifera- 
tion of  the  interstitial  tissue,  and  fatty  degeneration.  In  the  case  reportnl 
by  Jaeoby  the  muscles  were  firm,  hard,  and  fender,  and  there  was  ^liglii 
(edema  of  the  skin.  The  rases  usually  last  from  one  to  three  months,  t]ioitf;li 
there  are  instances  in  which  it  has  been  longer.  The  swelling  and  tendeme^-' 
of  the  muscles,  the  cedema,  and  the  pain  naturally  suggest  trichinosis,  and. 
indeed,  Hepp  speaks  of  it  as  a  pseudo-trichinosis.  The  nature  of  the  disiiisi' 
is  unknown.  Of  the  28  cases  collected  by  Steiner  17  died.  The  anatoiiiical 
changes  are  those  just  mentioned  as  found  in  E.  Wagner's  cases.  One  of 
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Senator's  cases  prcBented  marked  disorders  of  sensation  and  has  been  named 
neuro-myositia.  Wagner  suggests  that  some  of  these  cases  were  examples  of 
acute  progressiye  muscular  atrophy.  The  differentiation  from  trichinosis  is 
possible  only  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  muscle.  It  has  not  yet  been  de- 
termined whether  the  eosinophilia  described  by  Brown  is  peculiar  to  the 
trichinosis  myositis. 

m.  Folymyoutii  HomoirhBgica. — This  form  resembles  the  dermato- 
myositis  in  general  features,  but  differs  in  the  presence  of  haemorrhages  into 
and  between  the  muscles.  Of  the  ten  cases  analyzed  by  Thayer  four  recoT- 
ered.    Purpura  and  hfemorrhages  from  the  mucous  membranes  may  occur. 


n.   HTosrns  ossificans  psoaBEssivA    . 

This  is  a  progressive  inflammatory  affection  of  the  locomotor  system  of 
unknown  origin,  characterized  by  the  gradual  formation  of  bony  masses  in 
the  fascife,  muscles,  aponeuroses,  tendons,  ligaments,  and  bones,  with  resulting 
ankylosis  of  most  of  the  articulations  (Sterner).  About  100  cases  have  been 
reported.  The  process  begins  in  the  neck  or  back,  usually  with  swelling  of 
the  affected  muscles,  redness  of  the  skin,  and  slight  fever,  or  with  small 
nodules  in  the  muscles  which  appear  and  disappear.  After  subsiding  an 
induration  remains,  which  becomes  progressively  harder  as  the  transformation 
into  bone. takes  jilace.  The  disease  may  ultimately  involve  a  majority  of  the 
skeletal  muscles.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  etiology.  "Malformation,  micro- 
dactylism of  the  thumbs  and  big  toes,  is  present  in  75  per  cent,  of  the  casee. 


m.    HTALQIA 

(FibrositOi,  M'josiUs) 

Definition. — A  painful  affection  of  the  voluntary  muscles  and  of  the  fascia 
and  periosteum  to  which  they  are  attached.  It  is  probable  that  in  many  cases 
the  fibrous  tissue  is  especially  affected — a  fibrositis.  It  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  the  muscular  tissues  are  the  scat  of  the  disease.  Many  writers  claim 
that  in  some  cases  it  is  a  neuralgia  of  Ihc  sensory  nerves  of  the  muscles.  The 
affection  has  received  various  names,  according  to  its  seat,  as  torticollis,  lum- 
bago, pleurodynia,  etc. 

Etiology. — The  attiicks  follow  cold  and  exposure,  and  trauma  is  often  8 
factor.  It  is  most  c-ommonly  met  with  in  men,  particularly  those  exposed  to 
cold  and  whose  occupations  arc  laborious.  It  is  apt  to  follow  exposure  to  a 
draft  of  air,  as  from  an  open  window  in  a  railway  carriage.  A  sudden  chill- 
ing after  heavy  exertion  may  bring  on  an  attack  of  lumbago.  Persons  of  a 
gouty  habit  are  certainly  more  prone  to  this  affection,  and  one  attack  ren- 
ders an  iridividiinl  more  liable  lo  another.  It  is  usually  acute,  but  may  be- 
come siiliacufe  or  even  chnmic,  (lie  last  being  more  conuuon  in  later  life. 

Pathology. — The  chiingcs  are  usimlly  in  the  white  tibnnis  (issue  and  are 
of  an  inflammatory  nature.  In  acute  ea^rs  there  is  a  serous  exudation  in  the 
affected  parts  and  following  Ihis  there  may  be  proliferation  of  the  iibrous 
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tissue.  This  may  extend  between  the  muscle  fibres  and  cause  stifTneea  and 
pain.  Disability  with  muscular  atrophy  may  result  from  this.  Nodules  some- 
times farm  which  may  be  painful. 

Symptoms. — In  tlic  acute  forms  the  affection  is  entirely  local.  The  consti- 
tutional disturbance  is  slight,  and,  even  in  severe  cases,  there  may  be  no 
fever.  Pain  is  a  prominent  feature  and  may  be  constant  or  occur  only  when 
the  muscles  arc  drawn  into  certain  positions.  It  may  be  a  dull  ache,  like  the 
pain  of  a  bruise,  or  sharp,  severe,  and  cramp-like.  It  is  often  sufficiently 
intense  to  cause  the  patient  to  cry  out.  Pressure  on  the  affected  part  usually 
gives  relief.  As  a  rule,  myalgia  is  a  transient  affection,  lasting  from  a  few 
hours  to  a  few  days,  although  occasionally  it  is  prolonged  for  several  weeks. 
It  is  very  apt  to  recur. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  of  late  to  a  form  of  myositis  occurring 
chiefly  in  the  muscles  of  the  head  and  neck,  causing  at  first  swelling  and 
puftincBs,  later  indurations.  They  arc  found  particularly  in  the  muscles  at 
tJio  hack  of  the  neck,  but  they  are  occasionally  present  in  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  and  limbs.  They  may  appear  quite  suddenly,  sometimes  in  muscles 
that  are  over-worked,  but  in  other  instances  they  seem  to  be  associated  with 
changes  in  the  weather.  The  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  head  and  neck 
may  be  associated  with  headache,  the  so-called  indurative  headache.  Some 
of  the  cases  have  a  picture  very  similar  to  migraine.  In  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles these  limited  swellings  may  cause  pain  and  suggest  appendicitis. 

The  following  are  the  principal  varieties  of  myalgia : 

(1)  Luii]l)ago,  one  of  the  most  common  and  painful  forms,  affects  the 
muscles  of  the  loins  and  tlicir  tendinous  attachments.  Some  patients  are  sub- 
ject to  attacks  at  short  intervals.  It  occurs  chieflj^in  workingmen  and  often 
after  a  strain  in  lifting,  it  comes  on  suddenly,  and  in  very  severe  cases  com- 
pletely incapacitates  the  patient,  who  may  be  unable  to  turn  in  bed  or  to  rise 
from  the  sitting  posture.  There  may  be  difficulty  in  distinguishing  this  from 
arthritis  of  the  spine  or  sacro-iliac  joint  disease.  In  these  conditions  the 
symptoms  are  more  persistent.  The  restriction  of  motion  in  the  spine  is  an 
aid  in  recognizing  arthritis  and  the  special  features  of  sacro-iliac  joint  involve- 
ment should  be  looked  for.    The  X-ray  plates  are  a  great  aid. 

(2)  Stiff  neck  or  torticollis  affects  the  muscles  of  the  antero-lateral  or 
back  region  of  the  neck.  It  is  very  common,  often  unilateral,  and  occurs  most 
frequently  in  the  young.  The  patient  holds  the  head  in  a  peculiar  manner 
turned  to  one  side,  and  rotates  the  whole  body  in  attempting  to  turn  it. 

(3)  Pleurodynia  involves  the  intercostal  muscles  on  one  side,  and  in  gome 
instances  the  pectorals  and  serratus  niagnus.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  pain- 
ful form  of  the  disease,  as  the  chest  can  not  be  at  rest.  It  is  more  common  on 
the  left  than  on  the  right  side.  A  deep  breath,  or  coughing,  causes  a  very 
intense  pain  on  pressure,  sometimes  over  a  very  limited  area.  It  may  be 
difHcuIt  to  distinguish  from  intercostal  neuralgia,  in  which  affection,  however, 
the  pain  is  usually  more  circumscribed  and  paroxysmal,  and  there  are  tender 
points  along  the  course  of  the  nerves.  It  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  pleurisy, 
but  careful  physical  examination  readily  distinguishes  between  the  two  af- 
fections. 

(4)  Among  other  forms  which  may  he  mentioned  are  cephalodynia,  affect- 
ing the  muscles  of  the  head;  scapulodynia,  omodyniaj  and  doraodynio,  af- 
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fecting  the  muBcles  about  the  shoulder  and  upper  part  of  tfie  back.  Myalgia 
may  alBO  occur  in  the  abdoiniuai  muscles  and  in  tlie  inu^Ies  of  the  extremities. 
The  chronic  forms  are  distinguished  by  soreness  or  pain  associated  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  disability.  There  may  be  marked  stiffness  of  the  muscles, 
which  are  sometimes  painful  on  pressure  and  may  show  definite  tender  areas 
of  induration. 

Treatment. — Rest  of  the  affected  musoks  is  of  the  first  importance,  and 
it  is  well  to  protect  them  from  cold  by  a  covering  of  flannel.  Strapjiing  of 
the  sidL'  will  sometimes  completely  relieve  pleurodynia.  No  belief  is  more 
widespread  among  tlie  public  than  in  the  edicacy  of  porous  plasters  for  mus- 
cular pains  of  all  sorU,  particularly  those  about  the  trunk.  If  the  pain  is 
severe  and  agonizing,  a  hypodermic  of  morphia  gives  inunediate  relief.  For 
lunibago  acupuncture  is,  in  acute  cases,  the  most  efficient  treatment.  Needles 
of  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length  (ordinary  bonnet-need  lea,  sterilized,  will 
do)  are  thrust  into  the  lumbar  muscles  at  the  sent  of  pain,  and  witlidrawn 
after  five  or  ten  minutes.  In  many  instances  the  relief  is  immediate,  and  I 
can  corroborate  fully  the  statements  of  Ringer,  who  taught  me  this  practice, 
as  to  its  extraordinary  and  prompt  efficacy  in  many  iuHtant^es.  Tlie  constant 
current  is  sometimes  very  beneficial.  In  many  forma  of  myalgia  tJie  thermo- 
cautery gives  great  relief  and  in  obstinate  cases  blisters  may  be  tried.  Hot 
fomentations  are  soothing,  and  at  the  outset  a  Turkish  bath  may  cut  short 
the  attack.  The  bowels  should  be  freely  opened  and  large  amounts  of  water 
taken.  The  salicylates  are  usually  effectual;  sodium  salicylate  (gr,  t  to  xv, 
0.6  to  1  gm.),  aspirin  (gr.  x,  0.6  gm.),  or  salol  (gr.  v,  0.3  gm.)  may  be  given. 
Some  patients  respond  well  to  colchicum  (it  xv,  1  e.  e.  of  the  wine).  In 
chronic  eases  potassium  iodide  may  he  use<1,  and  both  guaiacum  and  suiplmr 
have  been  strongly  recommended.  Persons  subject  to  this  affection  should  be 
warmly  clotlied,  and  avoid,  if  possible,  exposure  to  cold  and  damp.  In  gouty 
persons  the  diet  should  be  restricted  and  the  alkaline  mineral  waters  taken 
freely.  Ijarge  doses  of  nux  vomica  are  sometimes  beneficial.  Afassage  some- 
times gives  relief;  it  should  be  given  gently  at  first  and  more  vigorously  later. 


IV.    MYOTONIA 

(Thomsen's  Disease) 

Deftnition. — An  affection  characterized  by  tonic  cramp  of  the  muscles  on 
attempting  voluntary  movements.  The  disease  received  its  name  from  the 
physician  who  first  described  it,  in  whose  family  it  existed  for  five  generations. 

While  the  disease  is  in  a  majority  of  cases  hereditary,  hence  the  name 
myotonia  congenita,  there  are  other  forms  of  spasm  very  similar  which  may 
he  acquired,  and  others  still  which  are  quite  transitory. 

Etiolojfy.^All  the  typical  cases  have  occurred  in  family  groups;  a  few 
isolated  instances  have  been  described  in  which  similar  symptoms  have  been 
present.  Males  are  much  more  frequently  affected  than  females.  In  102 
recorded  cases,  91  were  males  and  only  11  females  (Hans  Koch).  The  disease 
is  rare  in  America  and  in  England ;  it  sei'ms  more  common  in  Germany  and 
in  Scandinavia. 
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Symptoms. — The  diaeaso  ponips  on  in  cliildhood.  It  in  noticed  that  on 
account  of  the  stiiTnci^s  the  children  are  not  able  to  take  part  in  ordinary' 
gamee.  The  peculiarity  is  noticed  only  during  voluntary  luovenientB.  The 
contraction  which  the  patient  wills  ia  slowly  accomplished;  the  relaxation 
which  the  patient  wills  is  also  slow.  The  contraction  often  persists  for  a  little 
time  after  he  has  dropped  an  object  which  he  has  picked  up.  In  walking,  the 
start  is  difficult;  one  leg  is  put  forward  slowly,  it  halts  from  stiffness  for  a 
second  or  two,  and  then  after  a  few  steps  the  legs  become  limber  and  he  walks 
without  any  difficulty.  The  muscles  of  the  arms  and  legs  are  those  usually 
implicated ;  rarely  the  facial,  ocular,  or  laryngeal  muBcles,  Emotion  and  cold 
aggravate  the  condition.  In  some  instances  there  is  mental  weakness.  The 
sensation  and  the  reflexes  are  normal.  G.  M.  Hammond  has  reported  thret' 
remarkable  cases  in  one  family,  in  which  the  disease  began  at  the  eighth  year 
and  was  confined  entirely  to  the  arms.  It  was  accompanied  with  some  slight 
mental  feebleness.  The  condition  of  the  muscles  is  interesting.  The  patients 
appear  and  are  muscular,  and  there  is  sometimes  a  definite  hypertrophy  of  the 
muscleB.  The  force  is  scarcely  proportionate  to  the  size.  Erb  has  described 
a  characteristic  reaction  of  the  nerve  and  muscle  to  the  electrical  currents — 
the  so-called  myotonic  reaction,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  that  normally  the 
contractions  caused  by  either  current  attain  their  maximum  slowly  and  relax 
slowly,  and  vermicular,  wave-like  contractions  pass  from  the  cathode  to  the 
anode. 

The  disease  is  incurable,  but  it  may  be  arrested  temporarily.  The  nature 
of  the  affection  is  unknown.  Dejerine  and  Sottas  have  found  hypertrophy  of 
the  primitive  fibres  with  multiplication  of  the  nuclei  of  all  the  muscles, 
including  the  diaphragm,  but  not  the  heart.  The  spinal  cord  and  the  nerves 
were  intact.  From  Jacoby's  latest  studies  it  ia  doubtful  whether  these  change? 
in  the  muscles  are  in  any  way  characteristic  or  peculiar  to  the  disease.  J. 
Koch,  however,  has  found,  in  addition  to  the  muscle  hypertrophy,  degenera- 
tive and  regenerative  changes  present,  which  he  considers  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  myotonic  disorder.  Karpinsky  and  von  Bechterew,  from  careful 
urinary  examinations,  regard  the  affection  as  due  to  an  auto-intoxication  of 
the  muscle  tissue,  caused  by  .some  faulty  metabolism.  No  treatment  for  the 
condition  is  known. 

V.    PA&AMTOOLONUS  MULTIPLEX 

(Myoclonia) 

Definition. — An  affection,  described  by  Friedreich,  characterized  by  clonic 
contractions,  chiefly  of  the  muacles  of  the  extremities,  occurring  cither  con- 
stantly or  in  paroxysms. 

The  cases  have  been  chiefly  In  males,  and  the  disease  has  followed  emo- 
tional disturbance,  fright,  or  straining.  The  contractions  are  usually  bilateral 
and  may  vary  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  minute.  Occasionally 
tonic  spasms  occur.  They  are  not  accompanied  by  any  sensory  disturbances. 
In  the  intervals  between  the  attacks  there  may  be  tremors  of  the  musclct.  In 
the  severe  spasms  the  movements  may  be  very  violent;  the  body  is  I06se<! 
about,  and  it  ia  sometimes  difficult  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed.     Gucci  ha- 
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described  a  family  in  which  tlio  affeclioa  hay  occurred  in  three  generalione. 
Weiss  has  also  noted  heredity  in  four  generations.  According  to  this 
autlior  the  essential  symptomB  are  continuous  or  parosysmal  contractions, 
usually  eyinmctrical  and  rhythmical,  of  muBcles  otherwise  normal,  which 
ceaae  during  sleep.  There  are  neither  psychical  nor  sensory  disturbances. 
The  condition  is  most  common  in  young  males,  and  ia  unaffected  by  treats 
ment,  Raymond  groups  this  disease  with  fibrillary  tremors,  electric  choren 
(Dubini's  disease),  tic  non  douloureux  of  the  face,  and  the  convulsive  tic, 
under  the  dame  of  myoclonies,  believing  that  it  is  only  one  link  in  a  chain  o£ 
pathological  manifestations  in  the  degenerate.  Dana,  in  1903,  divided  the 
myoclonias  into  five  groups.  In  the  first  he  placed  paramyoclonus  multiplex, 
and  considered  the  names  of  four  somewhat  similar  affections  as  synonyms 
of  the  same. 

Vt    HTASTHENIA   GRAVIS 

{Asthenic  Bulbar  Paralysis;  Erb-Qoldflam's  Symptom-Complex) 

Deflnition. — A  disease  with  fatigue  symptoms  referable  to  the  muscular 
system,  due  to  failure  of  innervation  without  definite  changes  in  muscles  or 
nerves. 

Of  180  cases  collected  hy  McCarthy,  83  were  males  and  !t(i  females.  The 
diseaw  is  most  frequent  in  the  third  dwtulc.    The  etiology  is  unknown. 

The  inusclc«  innervateil  by  the  bulb  are  lirwt  affected — those  of  the  eyes, 
the  face,  of  mastication,  and  of  the  neck.  After  effort  the  muscles  show 
fatigue,  and  if  iiei-sistod  in  they  fail  to  act  and  a  condition  of  paresis  or  com- 
plete paralysis  follows.  All  the  voluntary  muscles  may  become  involved. 
After  rest  the  power  is  recovered.  In  severe  cases  paralysis  may  persist.  The 
myasthenic  reaction  of  Jolly  is  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  muscles,  by  farad- 
ism,  not  by  galvanism.  There  are  marked  remissions  and  fluctuations  in  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms. 

Examination  of  the  nervous  system  has  revealed  no  abnormality.  Weigert 
found  a  thymus  tumor  with  metastatic  growths  in  the  muscles.  Hun, 
Bloomer,  and  Strceter  have  described  an  infiltration  of  the  muscles  and  of  the 
thymus  gland  with  lymphoid  cells  and  a  proliferation  of  the  glandular  ele- 
ments of  the  thymus. 

The  diagnosis  is  easy — from  the  ptoais,  the  facial  expression,  the  nasal 
«peeeh,  the  rapid  fatigue  of  the  muscles,  the  myasthenic  reaction,  the  absence 
of  atrophy,  tremors,  etc.,  and  the  remarkable  variations  in  the  intensity  of 
the  symptoms.  Of  the  180  collected  cases  72  proved  fatal.  The  patient  may 
live  many  years;  recovery  may  take  place.  Rest,  strychnia  in  full  doses, 
ma^isage,  and  alternate  courses  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury  may  be 
tried. 

Vn.    AUTOTONIA   OONOENITA 

(Oppenhcim's  Disease) 

A  congenital  affection  characterized  l>y  gi'ncral  or  local  hypotonus  of  tho 
Tolnntary  muscles.     Oppenheim  called  the  disease  myatonia,  but  this  is  pho* 
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Dftically  90  similar  to  mi/otoiiia  (Tlioniseu's  digcoBc)  that  the  name  amyoto- 
nia of  Englieh  writera  is  preferable. 

Collier  and  Wilson,  wlio  have  analyzed  the  recorded  cases,  give  the  follow- 
ing definition;  "A  condition  of  extreme  flaccidity  of  the  mugclee,  UBSociated 
with  an  entire  loss  of  the  deep  reitexee,  most  marked  at  the  time  of  birtli  and 
always  allowing  a  tendency  to  slow  and  progressive  amelioration.  There  i^ 
great  weakness,  but  no  absolute  paralysis  of  any  of  the  muscles.  The  limbs 
are  most  afTcetcd;  the  face  is  almost  always  exempt.  The  muscles  are  ^mall 
and  soft,  but  there  is  no  local  wasting.  Contractures  are  prone  to  occur  in  the 
course  of  time.  The  faradic  excitability  in  the  muscles  ie  lowered  and  wtrong 
faradic  stimuli  are  borno  without  coniplaint.  No  other  symptoms  indicative 
of  lesions  of  the  nervous  sy stent  oc-cur." 

In  Splller's  ease  no  lesions  were  found,  but  in  an  autopsy  by  Baudouin 
the  cells  of  the  anterior  horns  were  found  to  be  small,  and  there  were  ex- 
tensive changes  in  the  muscle  fibres,  similar  to  those  in  the  myopathies. 


B.    DISEASES   OF    THE   JOINTS 
I.    ABTHBinS  DEFOBHANS 

Beflnition. — A  disease  of  the  joints  of  doubtful  etiology,  but  probably  tlie 
result  of  infection,  characterized  by  changeB  in  the  synovial  membranes,  car- 
tilage, and  peri-articular  structures,  and  in  some  cases  by  atrophic  and  hyper- 
trophic changes  in  the  bones.    A  tendency  to  a  chronic  course  is  the  rule. 

Long  believed  to  be  intimately  associated  with  gout  and  rheumatism 
(when(«  the  names  rheumatic  gout  and  rheumatoid  arthritis),  this  relationship 
seems  disproved.  By  the  studies  of  the  Boston  orthopedic  surgeons  (Bradford, 
floldtbwaite,  and  Lovett)  and  of  Strangeways  and  bis  pupils  at  Cambridge 
(England)  we  arc  gradually  getting  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  an- 
atomical and  clinical  forms  of  this  common  diBeaBc.  There  is  a  difference  nf 
opinion  as  to  wliethcr  tliere  are  two  distinct  diseases  or  varying  forms  of 
the  same  disease  included  under  this  heading.  Those  who  hold  the  former 
view  consider  that  in  one  disease  the  synovial  membranes  and  the  peri- 
articular tissues  are  particularly  affected  (rheumatoid  arthritis)  and  in  the 
other  disease  the  cartilage  and  bone  (osteo-arlhritis).  The  disease  occurs 
frequently  and  to  it  belong  many  of  the  cases  termed  "chronic  rheumatism.'" 

Etiology. — Age. — A  majority  of  the  cases  are  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
md  fifty.  In  A.  E,  Garrod's  analysis  of  500  cases  there  were  only  25  under 
twenty  years  of  age.  In  40  per  cent,  of  the  series  of  500  cases  studied  by 
T,  McCrae,  the  onset  was  before  the  age  of  thirty  years.  In  the  group  with 
peri -articular  changes  predominating  the  age  of  onset  is  usually  lower  than 
in  the  group  with  special  cartilaginous  and  bony  changes. 

Skx, — Among  Garrod's  cases  there  were  411  in  women.  Practically  half 
i>f  the  series  of  McCrae  were  males.  The  incidence  as  to  sex  is  influenced  by 
the  inclusion  of  the  cases  of  spondylitis,  of  which  a  large  majority  is  in  males. 
In  women  a  close  association  with  the  menopause  has  been  noted. 

PitRDisPOSiTTON. — In  216  in  Garrod's  series  there  was  a  family  history  of 
joint  trouble;  in  McCrae's  series  only  in  114  among  500.    Two  or  ttiree  chil- 
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dren  in  a  family  may  be  affected.  In  America  the  iucidenec  in  tlie  Dcgro  is 
relatively  much  lees  than  in  the  white.  Occupation  and  the  station  in  life 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  special  influence. 

ExposuHE  TO  COLD,  wet  and  damp,  errors  in  diet,  worry  and  carp,  and 
local  injuries  are  all  spoken  of  as  possible  exciting  causes,  but  probably  play 
but  a  small  part. 

As  regards  the  views  of  the  etiology  of  arthritis  deformans,  tJic  one  that 
it  is  of  nervous  origin  Is  only  of  historical  interest,  and  tlie  modt'rn  opinion  is 
tiiat  it  is  a  result  of  some  infe<:tious  proceMi,  certainly  in  the  majority  of 
cases. 

AitTiiHiTis  Deforhanb  as  a  Chronic  Tni^otion. — This  view  is  steadily 
gaining  ground  and  the  evidence  suggests  certain  varieties  of  streptococci  as 
the  causal  organism.  This  seems  more  probable  than  that  the  disease  is  due 
to  a  specific  organism.  The  arthritis  is  secondary  to  a  focus  of  infection 
somewhere.  The  possible  sources  are  many  but  infection  of  the  mouth  and 
throat  probably  takes  first  place.  Abscesses  about  the  teeth  should  always 
be  searched  for  (X-ray  study)  and  tlie  tonsils  carefully  examined.  Dther 
sources  are:  infection  of  the  nose  or  sinuses,  pyorrhu'a  alveolaris,  otitis  media, 
chronic  bronchitis,  infection  of  the  urinary  tract,  (lelvic  disease  in  women, 
and  infection  of  the  prostate  and  seminal  vesicles  in  men.  The  possibility 
of  chronic  infection  from  the  intestinal  tract  must  lie  win.sidered  although  this 
is  difficult  to  prove. 

The  acute  onset,  with  fever  in  many  cases,  the  polyarthritis,  the  presence 
of  enlargiKl  glands,  the  fretjiient  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  the  occurrence  of 
pleuri.sy,  endocarditis,  and  pericarditin  in  some  cases  are  all  suggcitive  of  an 
infection.  The  likeness  of  the  lesions  to  those  due  to  arthritis  from  a  specific 
cause,  sueli  as  the  gonococcus,  is  suggestive,  and  al.so  the  association  of  the 
arthritis  with  definite  foci  of  infection  in  some  cases.  Lastly,  a  consideration 
of  the  form  in  children  descril>ed  by  Still  lends  weight  to  this  view,  particu- 
larly in  the  widespread  enlargement  of  the  lymph  glands  and  the  swelling  of 
the  spleen. 

Metabolic. — While  the  nutrition  suffers  in  many  cases  there  does  not 
seem  any  evidence  to  support  the  view  that  the  disease  Is  primarily  due  to 
disturbance  of  metalMlism.  Metul>oIic  changes  are  probably  i^-coudHry  just  as 
are  the  trophic  changcB. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  usual  descriptions  are  of  the  late  slag<>s  of  the 
disease  when  extensive  damage  has  occurred,  for  there  have  been  few  oppor- 
tunities to  study  the  early  changes,  although  more  fre<iuent  o[)erationa  have 
extended  our  knowledge  of  them  and  radiographs  have  aided  much.  There  are 
three  main  forms  of  change:  (l)  Ijcsions  principally  in  tlie  synovial  mem- 
branes and  peri-articular  tissues  (the  so-called  rheumatoid  arthritis),  ('i) 
with  atrophic  changes  in  the  cartilage  and  bones  predominating,  and  (.i)  with 
hypertrophy  and  overgrowth  of  bone  (so-called  osteo-arthritis).  The  (li-st 
and  second  are  seen  most  frequently  in  the  joints  of  the  extremities,  the  third 
in  the  spine,  \\liether  these  are  distinct  diseases  or  different  manifestations 
of  the  same  disease  it  is  difficult  to  say.  In  many  ca.^es  all  forms  of  change 
are  found,  which  speaks  against  the  view  that  there  are  two  distinct  diseases. 
The  changes  in  general  are:  (1)  Kffusion,  which  is  not  constant  and  sliows 
no  special  features.    (2)  Changes  in  the  synovial  membrane.    These  are  in- 
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flammatory  and  oft€ii  hteniorrhagic  at  Llie  onset.  There  may  be  marked 
thickening  and  proliferation  of  the  synovial  fringes  with  the  formation  of 
villi — villous  arthritis.  (3)  The  capsule  and  surrounding  tissues  may  be 
infiltrated  and  much  swollen.  The  peri-articular  tissues  show  infiltration  and 
swelling,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  joint  is  more  often  due  to  swelling  about 
it  than  to  bony  changes.  (4)  Cartilage.  This  may  show  erosion,  ulceration, 
atrophy,  or  proliferation.  The  cartilage  may  disappear  entirely,  but  the 
changes  are  often  very  irregular  and  uneven  and  the  cartilage  may  be  replaced 
by  fibrous  tissue  or  by  hone,  the  latter  being  most  common  at  the  edge  of  the 
cartilage.  The  cartilages  may  be  soft  and  gradually  absorbed  or  thinned  (this 
often  begins  opposite  the  point  of  greatest  involvement  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane). (5)  Bone.  This  may  show  atrophy  of  varying  grade.  If  the  cartilage 
is  completely  absorbed  the  surface  of  the  bone  often  becomes  hard  and  ebur- 
nated.  In  the  form  spoken  of  as  hypertrophic  there  is  new  bone  formation 
which  is  most  common  at  the  edge  of  the  articular  surfaces.  In  the  hip  joint 
this  may  form  an  irregular  ring  of  bone. about  the  joint  cavity.  The  common- 
est example  of  overgrowth  of  bone  is  seen  on  the  so-cailed  "Heberden's  nodes," 
which  are  bony  outgrowths  at  the  terminal  interphalangeal  joints.  There 
may  be  deposit  of  new  bone  in  the  ligaments,  particularly  in  the  spine.  Pro- 
liferation of  bone  usually  occurs  at  the  margins  of  the  joints  in  the  form  of 
irregular  nodules^the  osteophy tea— which  may  lock  the  joints.  The  forma- 
tion of  bone  may  also  occur  in  ligaments,  especially  of  the  spine,  which  may 
be  converted  into  a  rigid  bony  column.  Bony  ankylosis  rarely  occurs  in  tlif 
peripheral  joints,  but  is  common  in  the  spine. 

There  may  be  extensive  secondary  changes.  Muscular  atrophy  is  common 
and  may  appear  with  great  rapidity.  Subluxation  may  occur,  especially  iu 
the  knee  and  finger  joints.  The  hands  often  show  great  deformity,  particu- 
larly ulnar  deflection.  Contractures  may  follow  and  the  joints  become  fixed 
in  a  fiexed  position.  Neuritis  and  trophic  disturbances  may  be  associated; 
the  neuritis  is  sometimes  due  to  direct  extension  of  the  inflammatory  process- 
Subcutaneous  fibroid  nodules  occasionally  occur. 

The  radiographs  show  the  changes  very  well.  Erosion  of  the  cartilage  is 
easily  seen.  In  the  type  with  predominant  peri-articular  changes  the  carti- 
lage and  bone  often  show  little  alteration.  The  occurrence  of  various  changes 
in  different  joints  or  even  in  the  same  joint  is  common  and  bony  change  may 
occur  with  marked  involvement  of  the  peri -articular  tissues. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  may  be  acute  or  gradual.  In  the  acute  form  a 
number  of  joints  may  be  involved,  there  may  be  high  fever  and  the  whole 
condition  be  suggestive  of  rheumatic  fever.  In  other  cases  the  onset  is  acule 
in  one  joint  and  others  are  involved  a  few  days  later.  With  the  gradual 
onset  one  joint  is  attacked  and  others  follow.  Some  cases  are  between  and 
may  be  termed  subacute.  In  cases  with  an  acute  onset  the  attack  may  nut 
persist  ?ery  long;  with  the  chronic  onset  the  duration  is  usually  prolonged- 
The  acute  onset  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  fonn  in  which  changes  in  ihe 
soft  parts  predominate. 

Arthritis. — In  the  acute  form  the  joints  are  swollen,  tender,  and  hot  to 
the  touch,  but  do  not  often  show  marked  redness.  There  may  be  effusion  ia 
the  larger  joints.  Pain  is  a  marked  feature  and, ia  increased  by  movement, 
the  patient  usually  taking  the  position  in  which  he  has  the  greatest  ease. 
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When  a  joint  is  once  attacked,  the  process  does  not  subside  quickly,  and  when 
the  arthritis  leseens  some  change  remaine  in  the  joint  which,  however,  may  be 
very  slight.  The  joints  of  the  spine,  especially  in  the  cervical  region,  are 
often  involved  in  the  more  acute  forms,  and  in  these  there  is  rarely  any  per- 
manent change.  The  temporo-maxillary  joint  is  often  involved,  and  arthritis 
here  is  always  BUggestive  of  this  disease.  The  hands,  when  involved,  show 
very  characteristic  changes.  The  knuckle  joints  are  red,  swollen,  tender,  and 
show  limitation  of  motion.  The  fingers  are  often  involved ;  swelling  of  the 
interphalaageal  joints  is  common  with  a  resulting  thickening  which  gives  a 
fusiform  appearance  to  the  finger.  Partial  dislocation,  particularly  at  the 
terminal  joint,  is  common.  The  knee  joints  arc  often  involved  with  pain, 
effusion,  limitation  of  motion,  and  later  villous  arthritis  or  subluxation. 
Thickening  of  the  capsule  usually  occurs  early. 

In  the  hypertrophic  (osteo-arthritis  form)  the  process  ie  rarely  as  acute 
aa  when  the  peri -articular  parts  are  particularly  involved  (rheumatoid  ar- 
thritis), but  is  usually  polyarticular.  The  terminal  finger  joints,  the  hip  joint, 
and  the  spine  are  especially  affected.  Pain  is  usually  a  marked  feature,  and 
the  local  features  are  not  so  marked.  The  process  is  more  likely  to  he 
chronic. 

Heberden's  Nodes. — These  are  small  bony  outgrowths  ("little  hard 
knobs" — Heberden)  at  the  terminal  phalaugeal  joints,  which  develop  gradu- 
ally at  the  sides  of  the  distal  phalanges.  They  are  much  more  common  in 
women  than  in  men.  Heberden  says  "they  have  no  connection  with  gout, 
being  found  in  persons  who  have  never  had  it,"  yet  they  are  often  regarded 
as  indicating  gout.  In  the  early  stage  the  joints  may  be  swollen,  tender,  and 
slightly  red,  particularly  when  injured.  The  attacks  of  pain  and  swelling  may 
come  on  in  the  joints  at  long  intervals  or  follow  injury.  Sometimes  they  are 
the  first  manifestation  of  a  general  arthritis.  Their  distribution  is  not 
always  regular  and  they  are  often  largest  on  the  fingers  most  used.  They 
are  often  found  in  patients,  the  arthritis  in  whose  other  joints  is  of  the  other 
form.  The  condition  is  not  curable;  but  there  is  this  hopeful  feature — the 
subjects  whose  arthritis  begins  in  this  way  rarely  have  severe  involvement  of 
the  larger  joints.    They  have  been  regarded,  too,  as  an  indication  of  longevity. 

The  uoN-ABTicuLAR  FORU  afFects  chiefly  old  persons,  and  is  seen  particu- 
larly in  the  hip  and  shoulder.  It  is  identical  with  the  general  disease  in  its 
anatomical  features.  The  muscles  show  wasting  early  and  in  the  hip  the  con- 
dition ultimately  becomes  that  described  as  tnorhua  coxa  senilis.  These  cases 
seem  not  infrequently  to  follow  an  injury.  They  differ  from  the  polyarticu- 
lar form  in  occurring  chiefly  in  men  and  at  a  later  period  of  life. 

The  Vertebbal  Form  (Spondylilis). — This  may  occur  alone  or  with 
involvement  of  the  peripheral  joints.  With  the  acute  polyarthritis  of  the 
peripheral  joints  the  spine  may  he  involved,  but  there  is  usually  no  permanent 
change.  With  the  hypertrophic  form  there  is  often  bony  proliferation  and 
some  spinal  rigidity  results  which  may  involve  the  whole  spine  or  only  a  part ; 
in  the  latter  case  the  lower  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  suffer  most  frequently. 
The  condition  may  not  involve  more  than  a  few  vertebrse.  The  features  are 
as  variable  as  in  the  peripheral  joints  and  there  may  be  repeated  acute  at- 
tacks or  a  steady  progressive  process.  In  the  general  spine  involvement  the 
ribs  may  be  fi.\ed,  the  thorax  immobile,  and  the  breathing  abdominal.    There 
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are  two  varictiofl  of  the  gcucral  involvement  vliicli  are  Bometimes  reg&rdrd 
as  special  diseascB.  In  one  (von  Bechtcrew)  tlie  Bpine  alone  is  involved, 
and  there  are  pronounced  nerve-roo(|  Bymptome — pain,  anssthcBia,  atropliy 
of  the  muscles,  and  ascending  degeneration  of  the  cord.  Von  Bcchterow 
thinkfl  it  begins  as  a  meningitiB,  leads  to  compreBBion  of  the  nerve  roots,  loss 
of  function  of  the  spinal  muscles,  atrophy  of  the  intervertebral  disks,  an<l 
gradually  ankylosis  of  the  spine.  In  the  other — Strumpell-Marie  type — the 
hip  and  shouldir  joints  may  be  involved  (spondyiose  rhizomfelique) ,  and  the 
nervous  syniptoniB  are  less  prominent.  Bntli  appear  to  be  forms  of  arthrititi 
deforumns,  and  should  neither  be  regarded  nor  deBcrit>ed  as  separate  diseases. 
Spondylitis  deformans  is  more  frequent  in  males  tlian  in  females,  and  trauma 
proluibly  plays  an  important  part  in  its  etiology.  Local  involvement  is  par- 
ticularly common  in  the  lumbar  region  and  may  cause  sciatica  and  a  great 
variety  of  referred  pains.  Tressure  on  the  nerve-roots  cause  great  pain, 
I>anpsthcsia,  and  atrophy  of  the  muscles.  Movement  of  the  spine  is  usually 
restricted. 

Aktiibitis  Dkfokmans  in  Chili>1!EN. — Some  cases  resemble  closely  the 
disease  in  adults,  in  others  there  are  very  striking  differences.  A  very  inter- 
esting variety  has  hecn  differentiated  by  Still,  in  which  the  general  enlarge- 
ment of  the  joints  is  associated  with  swelling  of  the  lymph  glands  and  of  the 
spleen.  The  onset  is  almost  always  before  the  second  dentition,  and  girls  are 
more  fre<iuoiitly  affected  than  boys.  The  symptoms  complained  of  are  usu- 
ally slight  stiffness  in  one  or  two  joints;  gradually  others  become  invoive<l. 
The  onset  may  be  acute  witli  fever  or  even  with  chills.  The  enlargement  of 
the  joints  is  due  rather  to  a  general  thickening  of  the  soft  tissues  than  to  a 
bony  enlargement.  The  limitation  of  movement  may  be  extreme,  owing  to 
the  fixation  of  the  joints,  and  there  may  be  much  muscular  wasting.  The 
enlargement  of  tlie  lymph  glands  is  most  striking,  increases  with  fever,  and 
may  he  general ;  even  the  epitrochicar  glands  may  be  as  large  as  hazel- 
nuts. The  edge  of  the  spleen  can  usually  be  felt  below  the  costal  margin. 
Sweating  is  often  profuse  and  there  may  be  ansemia,  but  heart  complica- 
tions are  rare.  The  children  look  puny  and  generally  show  arrest  of  devel- 
0)>tuent. 

(iKNKRAL  Fkathhes. — Teitiperalure. — lu  the  acutti  attacks  this  nmy  rise  to 
Kri"  or  liYS"  K,  but  is  freijucntly  lower  and  often  persists  for  weeks  with 
a,  maximum  alH»ut  100°  F.  The  jmlse  is  usually  rapid  in  proportion  to  the 
fever,  the  most  frequent  range  being  from  90  to  110.  Cardiac  changes  are 
found  in  a  small  proi>ortion  of  eases.  Glandular  enlargement  is  common  and 
may  be  general  or  especially  marked  in  the  glands  related  to  the  affected  joints. 
Tlie  spleen  is  enlarged  in  some  cases,  the  frequency  being  greater  in  the 
younger  patients.  Subcuianeoiis  nodules  occur  in  a  few  cases  and  are  some- 
times tender.  The  Mood  often  shows  a  slight  ansemta,  which  is  not  as  marked 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  appearance  of  the  patients.  There  is  rarely 
much  increase  in  the  leucocytes  and  the  differential  count  shows  no  pecu- 
liarity. The  urine  does  not  show  any  change  of  moment  The  slein  sometimes 
shows  irregular  areas  of  yellow  pigmentation,  especially  on  the  face  and  amis. 
It  may  have  a  glossy  appearance  over  the  affected  joints.  Profuse  sweating 
of  the  hands  and  feet  is  common.  The  reflexes  are  usually  increased  in  acute 
cases  and  a  return  to  normal  is  of  good  significance.     They  are  sometimes 
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abeeiit.  Muscular  alrofiliij  \»  couinion  ami  Botiiotiiiics  advancfs  very  rtipitlly. 
It  is  most  marked  in  the  hands.    Twitching  of  the  muscles  is  not  uncommon. 

In  8ome  patients  the  bony  atrophy  is  very  marked.  This  is  most  common 
in  females.  In  these  disorganization  of  the  joints  occurs  and  the  carti- 
lage rapidly  disappears.  These  cases  usually  progress  rapidly  downward. 
This  atrophy  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  due  to  disuse. 

Course. — General  Progrensive  Form. — Tliis  occurs  in  two  varieties,  acute 
and  chronic.  The  acute  form  may  resemble,  at  its  outset,  ordinary  rheumatic 
fever.  There  is  involvement  of  many  joints;  swelling,  partieiilarly  of  the 
aynovial  shoHths  and  bursee,  but  not  often  redness;  there  is  moderate  fever 
which  is  often  persistent  and  may  be  from  90°  to  100°  F.  for  weeks.  The 
pulse  rate  ie  usually  high  in  proportion  to  the  fever.  In  this  form  there  may 
lie  repeated  acute  attacks,  perhapi;  at  intervals  of  years,  or  there  may  be 
repeated  attacks  in  various  joints.  Tliesc  usually  leave  definite  changes, 
which  may  l>c  slight  at  first,  but  tend  to  increase  with  suleieciuent  attacks. 
Acute  cases  may  occur  at  the  menopause.  Some  eosea  progress  very  rapidly; 
they  lose  weight  and  strength;  atrophy  and  arthritic  deformity  are  marked; 
and  they  suggest  a  progressive  septic  process  without  suppuration. 

The  chronic  form  Is  the  most  c<mimon,  although  uio<:t  of  these  have  had  at 
some  time  an  acute  attack,  especially  at  the  onset.  The  first  symptoms  are 
pain  on  movement  and  slight  swelling,  which  may  he  in  the  joint  itself  or 
in  the  peri -articular  sheaths.  In  some  cases  the  etfusion  ia  marked,  in  others 
slight.  The  local  conditions  vary  greatly,  and  periinls  of  improvement  alter- 
nate with  attacks  of  swelling,  redness,  and  pain.  At  first  only  one  or  two 
joints  are  affected ;  gradually  other  articulations  are  involved,  and  in  extn-me 
cases  every  joint  in  the  liody  is  affected.  Pain  is  an  extremely  variable  symp- 
tom. Some  eases  proceed  to  the  most  extreme  deformity  without  severe  pain; 
in  others  the  suffering  is  very  great,  particnlarly  at  night  and  during  exacerba- 
tions of  the  disease.  There  are  eases  in  which  pain  of  an  agonising  character 
is  an  almost  constant  symptom,  ipiitc  apart  from  the  occurrence  <if  acute  dis- 
turbances. Pain  has  an  important  inlluenee  in  the  pro<luction  of  deformity,  as 
it  hinders  movement  and  the  joints  are  kept  in  the  position  of  greatest  ease, 

(iradually  the  shape  of  tlie  joints  is  greatly  altered,  partly  hy  the  thick- 
ening of  the  capsule  and  surrounding  tissues,  perhaps  by  the  pressure  of  osteo- 
phytes, and  often  hy  the  muscular  (^>ntraction.  In  moving  the  atfected  joint 
crepitus  may  be  felt,  intimately  the  joints  may  l>e  completely  imniohile.  not 
by  a  true  bony  an<'hylosis,  altlumgh  it  may  be  hy  the  osteophytes  which  form 
around  the  articular  surfaces  like  ringbone  in  the  horse,  but  iriore  often  from 
adhesions,  and  iM-ri-arlieular  thickening.  There  is  often  an  acute  atrophy  of 
the  muscles  aUntt  the  joints  and  atrophy  fiom  disuse  usually  supervenes,  so 
that  contractures  tend  to  flex  the  thigh  upon  the  abdomen  and  the  leg  upon 
the  thigh.  There  are  cases  with  rapid  muscular  wasting,  symmetrical  involve- 
ment of  the  joints,  increased  rcflfxes,  and  trophic  changes,  which  stiimgly 
suggest  a  central  origin.  Numbness,  tingling,  pigmentation  or  glossiness  of 
the  skin,  and  onychia  may  b<>  present.  In  extreme  cases  tJie  patient  is  com- 
pletely helpless,  and  lies  with  the  legs  drawn  up,  the  anus  fixed,  and  all  the 
articulations  of  the  extremities  fixed.  Fortunately,  it  often  hap))ens  in  these 
severe  general  cases  that  the  joints  of  the  hand  are  not  so  much  atTeeted,  and 
the  patient  may  be  able  to  knit  or  write,  though  unable  to  walk  or  use  tht 
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armx.  In  many  cases,  after  involving  two  or  tlirpo  jointB,  the  (lieeaee  be- 
comea  arrested,  and  no  further  development  occurs,  A  majority  of  the  pa- 
tients finally  reach  a  quiescent  stage,  in  which  they  are  free  from  pain  and 
enjoy  excellent  health,  suffering  only  from  the  inconvenience  and  crippling 
necessarily  associated  with  the  disease.  Coincident  affectiona  are  not  un- 
common. In  the  active  stage  the  patients  often  suffer  from  dyspepsia,  which 
may  recur  at  intervals.  A  small  percentage  show  cardiac  lesions,  and  the 
pulse  rate  is  usually  higher  than  normal. 

Dia^osis. — The.  cases  with  an  acute  onset  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  rheumatic  fever.  The  affected  joints  are  rarely  as  tender  as  in  rheu- 
matic fever,  and  the  smaller  joints  are  more  often  involved.  The  presence  of 
thickening  in  a  joint,  rapid  muscular  atrophy,  a  relatively  high  pulse  rate 
in  relation  to  the  fever  (in  the  absence  of  endocarditis),  and  the  absence  of 
marked  response  to  salicylate  medication  speak  against  rheumatic  fever.  Tlie 
diagnosis  from  gonorrhaal  arthritis  may  be  difficult,  but  in  this  the  email 
joints  are  usually  not  attacked  so  often,  and  after  an  onset  with  polyarthritis 
the  majority  of  the  affected  joints  usually  clear,  leaving  one  joint  particularly 
involved.  This  rarely  occurs  in  arthritis  deformans.  A  careful  search  for 
gonocoeci  is  a  great  aid  iu  diagnosis.  lu  the  chronic  stage  there  may  be 
considerable  difficulty  in  distinguishing  this  disease  from  gout.  This  is  par- 
ticularly marked  in  either  disease  without  marked  joint  changes.  The  study 
of  the  radiographs  is  particularly  helpful  and  marked  peri-articular  changes 
speak  for  arthritis  deformans.  The  finding  of  tophi  or  the  estimation  of  the 
uric  acid  excretion  may  give  the  diagnosis  of  gout  It  is  important  to  dis- 
tinguish sub-deltoid  bursitis  from  the  mon-articular  form  in  the  shoulder; 
the  radiograpliB  are  a  great  aid.  They  are  also  important  in  the  recognition 
of  disease  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint  and  tuberculosis  of  the  hip-}oint.  Special 
importance  attaches  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  spinal  forms.  There  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  the  case  of  general  involvement,  but  with  local  changes  in  the  lower 
spine  it  is  not  so  easy.  Fain  on  and  restriction  of  movement  are  important; 
the  patient  is  careful  to  limit  any  motion  of  the  spine.  Tuberculosis  of  the 
spine  rarely  offers  any  difficulty,  especially  with  skiagrams. 

Prognosis. — The  age,  general  circumstances,  character  of  the  patient,  the 
extent  of  damage  to  the  joints,  and  the  variety  of  change  are  all  important 
The  outlook  is  not  as  dark  as  it  is  usually  described.  If  the  source  of  infec- 
tion can  be  found  and  properly  treated  the  prognosia  is  encouraging.  In  many 
patients  the  disease  runs  a  certain  course,  and,  if  they  can  be  brought  through 
it  with  a  minimum  of  damage,  the  ultimate  outlook  is  good.  In  the  form  with 
peri-articular  changes  predominating,  early  diagnosis,  treatment  of  the  point 
of  infection,  the  preservation  of  good  nutrition,  and  a  patient  who  is  willing  to 
light  arc  all  encouraging  factors.  The  outlook  in  the  cases  with  the  scute 
attacks  is  usually  better  than  in  those  with  a  more  chronic  progressive  course. 
Bapid  muscular  atrophy  is  of  grave  import.  Cases  in  women  beginning  about 
the  menopause  should  always  have  a  grave  prognosis.  Rapid  advancement  in 
the  joint  changes  is  serious.  In  the  form  in  children  the  outlook  is  not  good, 
but  some  recover  entirely.  The  group  with  marked  hypertrophic  changes 
(osteo-arthritis)  usually  do  well.  Heberden's  nodes  are  permanent,  but  in 
the  larger  joints  it  is  rare  for  the  condition  to  advance  to  absolute  crippling. 
although  there  may  be  considerable  interference  with  function.     Spondylitis 
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rarely  advanced  to  complete  immobility  of  the  whole  spine.  The  outlook  is 
good  in  the  local  cases,  but  depends  somewhat  on  the  occupation  and  possi- 
bility of  further  trauma.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  always  of 
importance  in  estimating  the  outlook  in  any  case.  In  those  with  marked 
nervous  features  the  prognosis  is  not  good. 

Treatment. — Much  depends  on  proper  management  and  the  pcesimistic 
attitude  is  not  justified.  Certain  things  are  important:  early  diagnosis  so 
that  treatment  can  be  begun  early,  the  avoidance  of  harmful  measures,  careful 
attention  to  the  general  condition,  and  every  effort  to  limit  the  damage  to  the 
joints.  Too  much  stress  can  not  be  placed  on  the  need  of  early  diagnosis; 
the  disease  is  often  regarded  as  "rheumatic"  and  the  treatment  directed  to 
this  (especially  restriction  of  diet  and  the  giving  of  salicylates  for  long 
periods)  is  usually  harmful. 

SoDBOS  OF  Infection. — This  should  be  c&refuUy  searched  for  and,  if 
found,  properly  treated.  If  the  tonsils  are  diseased  they  should  be  removed. 
Antistreptococcua  serum  has  been  used,  and  in  some  cases  with  benefit. 

Oenebal  Meabureb. — The  patient  should  be  kept  out  of  doors  as  much 
as  possible  and  every  effort  made  to  improve  the  general  health.  The  diet 
should  be  the  most  nourishing  possible.  The  mistake  of  cutting  down  the 
proteins  is  often  made,  Kcgard  must  be  had  to  the  digestion,  and  it  is  more 
often  the  carbohydrates  which  should  be  reduced.  Water  should  be  freely 
given,  as  elimination  ia  important.  The  bowels  thuiild  be  kept  op<n,  and  for 
this  the  salines  are  useful.  It  is  important  to  see  that  the  patients  are  warmly 
clad  in  cold  weather  and  guarded  nguinst  chilling.  Hydrotherapy  is  useful 
locally  in  the  form  of  comprt'dsos,  but  the  hot  hath  treatment,  so  often  given, 
more  frequently  does  harm  than  good,  particularly  in  acute  cases.  Baths, 
when  taken,  should  be  of  very  short  duration.  In  more  chronic  cases  bathing 
is  sometimes  of  value,  Mansn.tje  is  especially  usfful  in  the  caws  with  aynoviat 
and  pcri-articular  chaujict;,  and  in  tlicm  pai-sivu  motion  should  be  used  early. 
Climate  is  of  value  in  so  far  as  patient  ia  able  lo  be  out  of  doors  and  is  saved 
from  rapid  changes  of  temperatore. 

IfEniCiNAi.. — There  is  no  drug  which  essentially  intlacnccs  the  disease. 
The  salicylates  may  be  an  aid  in  relieving  pain,  but  should  not  be  given  for 
long  periods.  Iron,  arsenic,  and  iodine  are  often  useful.  The  iodide  of  iron 
in  half  drachm  (2  c.  c.)  doses  should  be  given  persistently  and  alternated  with 
Fowler's  solution  in  live  drop  doses.  Iodine  may  be  given  as  the  tincture  in 
doses  of  two  or  three  drops.  Potassium  iodide  is  sometimes  of  value  when 
given  for  a  long  period.  Thyroid  and  thymus  gland  extracts  given  persist- 
ently are  sometimes  beneficial.  For  the  pain  it  is  necessary  to  give  drugs, 
although  local  measures  should  he  used  as  much  as  possible.  There  are  many 
which  are  available.  Aspirin  (gr,  x,  O.S  gm.),  guaiacol  carbonate  (gr.  t, 
0.3  gm.),  antipyrin  (gr,  iii,  0.2  gm.),  'and  sometimes  coduia  (gr.  l,^)  are 
useful.    Morphia  should  not  be  given  on  account  of  the  danger  of  a  habit. 

Local. — (a)  Use  of  the  joints  must  be  governed  by  the  condition.  When 
the  cartilage  and  bones  are  not  involved,  passive  motion  and  massage  arc 
useful,  followed  later  by  active  motion.  The  patient  shoul<l  be  taught  simple 
exercises.  When  the  cartilages  and  bones  arc  involved,  rexl  is  usually  advisa- 
ble for  a  time.  Kvery  edurt  should  be  made  to  avoid  conlraetiiro  and  dis- 
placement, and  in  this  the  use  of  splints  during  tlio  night  is  often  valuable. 
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Cautioo  should  be  exerciwd  in  advisinj;  complete  fisafon.  This  ifi  Eometinies 
usefiil  for  short  periods  in  the  oBleo-artlirilie  fonii.  but  may  resnit  in  fixation 
in  the  other  form  and  is  usually  not  advisable  for  it.  (6)  Cimtiler-irii'l^ilion. 
This  is  usually  an  aid,  nnd  the  Paqiielin  eantcry.  blisterB,  mustard,  and  iodine 
may  Iio  uned.  It  is  usually  Ix-tfer  to  use  light  rountor-irritiition  frequently  than 
Bcvere  at  longer  intervals,  (r)  Tfi/pertrmia.  This  may  be  aetive.  and  haking 
JB  a  favorite  method,  hut  it  shotild  not  he  given  for  more  than  thirty  minutes 
ftt  a  time.  The  temperature  should  be  as  high  ae  Ihe  patient  can  aland.  Pas- 
sive hyperemia  may  be  used  for  a  short  period  at  first,  and  later  for  many 
hours  nt  a  time,  (d)  Hi/drolhfrap;/.  'J'lie  persistent  use  of  compresses  is 
often  of  value.     They  may  be  put  on  in  the  evning  and  left  on  all  night. 

SuBUiCAi.  Measiireh. — These  are  useful  for  the  eorrcetion  of  deforniiti(«. 

'  In  the  case  of  villous  arthritis  operation  is  usually  indicated.     In  the  gniup 

with  marked  hypertrophy  of  bone  removal  of  the  outgrowths  may  be  helpful. 

Special  Fohms. — (a)  Ileberden's  nodes.  Avoidance  of  irritation  and  in- 
jury ie  ini])ortant,  and  in  the  case  of  pain  the  use  of  compresses  is  helpful. 
{!))  ISpondylUis.  Ihiring  the  acute  stages  rest  is  essential  and  should  I* 
seeured  by  a  plaster  jacket  or  eimple  apparatus.  ]n  tho  milder  forms  timi 
strapping  may  give  relief.  Trauma  sliould  be  especially  avoided,  (c)  Knee 
joint.  In  many  cases  a  simple  claetic  support  is  useful  and  may  save  the 
joint  from  injury. 

Vaccines. — These  have  not  proved  of  great  value,  but  in  a  few  cases  tlie 
use  of  a  polyvalent  antistreptococcus  scrum  has  been  of  benefit. 

Arthritis  Secondary  to  Aonte  Infection,— While  the  majority  of  cases  «f 
arthritis  arc  secondary  to  some  form  of  infection,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  there  arc  various  forms.  (1)  Those  with  a  definite  bacterial  cause,  such 
as  gonorrhceal  or  tuberculous  arthritis.  These  usually  have  fairly  well  defined 
features.  (2)  Those  secondary  to  infections  of  doubtful  etiology,  sucii  as 
scarlet  fever  or  measles.  ■  In  some  of  these  tlie  arthritis  is  due  to  a  secondary 
infection,  but  in  others  it  appears  to  he  due  to  the  specific  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease. (3)  Arthritis  secondary  to  definite  infections  in  which  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  organism  in  the  joint.  These  are  comparatively  common  and 
are  diPfieult  to  designate.  For  example,  arthritis,  which  may  not  bo  severe 
and  subsides  rapidly,  occurs  with  an  attack  of  tonsillitis  or  influenza.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  these  might  be  termed  "toxic"  or  "toxtemic"  arthritic 
The  terra  "infectious"  arthritis,  sometimes  applied,  is  not  a  satisfactory  one. 
The  cases  in  this  group  usually  clear  without  leaving  permanent  damage,  but 
it  is  possible  that  if  long  continued  they  may  result  in  the  changes  included 
under  the  heading  of  arthritis  deformans. 

"Chronic  Bhenmatism." — This  term  deserves  mention  because  it  is  »o 
commonly  used,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  its  retention  is  justified.  There 
is  no  uniformity  in  its  usage  and  it  is  applied  without  discrimination  to  all 
kinds  of  arthritis  and  frequently  to  conditions  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  joints.  Fainful  conditions  of  the  joints,  muscles,  fasciie,  bones,  and 
nerves  are  all  termed  "rheumatism."  There  is  no  disease  entity  to  which  the 
term  can  be  applied,  and  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  give  it  up  entirely. 
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The  condition  was  described  by  Perrin  in  1845,  and  there  are  about  70 
cases  on  record  (Oarrod).  The  affection  is  characterized  by  a  remarkable 
periodic  swelling  of  one  or  Hcveral  of  the  joints  without  fever.  The  swelling 
may  take  place  with  great  rapidity,  and  there  may  even  be  a  sensation  of 
water  rushing  into  ,the  joint.  There  are  usually  pain  and  Btiffnes.i.  The 
periods  may  bo  from  ten  to  twelve  days,  or  a  month  or  even  three  niontliw. 
Many  of  the  cases  have  been  in  women  and  somctiitips  with  marked  hysterical 
symptoms.  While  some  of  the  eases  are  secondary  and  only  represent  a 
phase  in  the  evohition  of  various  articular  lesions,  there  appears  to  be  a 
primary  form  characterized  by  a  periodic  swellinR  and  nothing  else.  It  is 
sometimes  the  joint  equivalent  to  Quincke's  a'dema  and  may  be  associated 
with  erythema,  with  angio-neurotic  redema,  and  in  one  of  Oarrod's  patients 
there  was  at  the  Rame  time  circiimflcril>ed  cedema  of  the  lips  and  eyelids. 
A  mother  and  danghler  have  lieen  nffectetl.  The  prognosis  in  not  good;  the 
attacks  are  aj)t  to  recur  in  sjiitc  of  all  forms  of  treatment. 

a  msEASRs  OF  Tim  bones 

L  HTPEBTROPHIO  PULHONABT  ASTHS0PATH7 

Definition. — A  symmetrical  enlargt'ment  of  the  l>oncs  of  the  bands  and 
feet,  and  of  tlie  distal  ends  of  the  long  bcmea,  occurring  in  asKot-iation  with 
certain  chronic  diseases,  particularly  affections  of  the  lungs. 

RambergiT  in  188!l  rcjiorted  a  condition  of  abnormal  thickening  of  the 
long  l)ones  in  bronchiectasis,  and  the  next  year  Marie  descriWl  other  cases 
and  named  the  condition. 

Etiolof^. — Clubbing  of  the  fingi-rs,  or  the  llippocratic  fingers,  represent 
a  minor  manifestation  of  this  condition.  Many  varieties  occur;  indet-d,  there 
is  a  monograph  with  sketches  of  some  tiiirty  or  forty  forms.  It  is  met  with 
perhaps  most  constantly  in  congenital  disease  of  tlie  heart,  in  tuliercnlosis 
and  in  other  affections  of  the  lungs,  particularly  bronehicctusis,  in  congenital 
syphilis,  in  chronic  jaundice,  and  in  other  chronic  afTwtions,  In  Ihoracic 
aneurism  it  may  involve  only  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  It  usually  e(mie8  on 
very  slowly,  but  cases  have  been  dewrilx'd  of  an  acute  appearance  within  a 
week  or  a  fortnight.  It  may  disappear.  There  is  no  Iwrny  alteration,  but  tliere 
is  a  fibrous  thickening  of  the  connective  tissues  with  turgesceuce  of  the  ves- 
sels. Tlie  condition  is  by  no  means  easy  to  explain.  The  ineehantcal  effect 
of  congestion,  the  usual  feature,  explains  the  heart  and  lung  cases,  but  not 
those  of  congenital  pyphilis  and  discaws  of  llie  liver,  in  which  this  is  not 
present.    Others  have  attributed  it  to  a  toxin. 

Marie's  syndrome  is  met  with:  (1)  In  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  pleura. 
This  was  the  case  in  -13  out  of  rt'}  cases  <-<)llected  by  Thayer,  and  in  ti8  of 
Wynn's  100  cases.  Bronchiectasis  is  the  most  common,  tlien  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  and  empyema. 

(3)  Other  affections,  such  as  chronic  diarrho>a,  chronic  jaundice,  nephri- 
tis, and  congi'uital  sypbilis. 
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Marie  regards  the  process  as  resulting  from  the  absorption  of  toxins  caus- 
ing a  periostitia;  others  have  regarded  it  as  a  low  form  of  tuberculous  infee- 
tion.  The  bones  most  frequently  involved  are  the  lower  ends  of  the  radius 
and  ulna  and  the  metacarpals,  more  rarely  the  lover  end  of  the  humerus,  and 
the  lower  enda  of  the  tibia  and  Sbula. 

Symptonu. — The  affection  comes  od  gradually,  unnoticed  by  the  patient 
In  other  cases  there  is  great  sensitiveness  of  the  ends  of  the  long  bones  and 
of  the  fingers  and  toes.  In  one  of  my  cases  this  was  present  in  an  extreme 
degree.  The  fully  developed  condition  is  easily  recognized.  The  hands  are 
large,  the  terminal  phalanges  swollen,  the  nails  large  and  much  curved. 
Similar  changes  occur  in  the  toes,  and  the  feet  look  large,  especially  the  toes 
and  the  malleoli.  The  bones  of  the  fore-arms  are  diftasely  thid(ened,  par- 
ticularly near  the  wrist,  and  the  tibiie  and  fibulie  are  greatly  enlarged.  Some- 
times in  advanced  cases  both  ankles  and  knee-joints  stand  out  prominently. 
The  hypertrophy  rarely  affects  the  other  long  bones,  though  occasionally  the 
extremities  of  the  humerus  and  femur  may  be  involved.  The  bones  of  the 
head  are  not  attacked.    Kyphosis  may  occur. 

Diagnosis.  —There  is  rarely  any  difBculty,  as  the  picture  presented  by  the 
hands  and  feet  differs  from  that  in  acromegaly,  and  in  practically  all  cases 
it  is  a  secondary  condition. 

n.    OSTEITIB   DEFORMANS 

(Paget's  Disease) 

Definition. — A  chronic  affection  of  the  bones  characterized  by  enlargement 
of  the  head,  dorso-cervieal  kyphosis,  enlargement  of  the  clavicles,  spreading 
of  the  base  of  the  thorax  and  an  outward  and  forward  bowing  of  the  legs. 

The  affection  was  described  first  by  Sir  James  Paget,  in  1877. 

Etiology. — In  the  generalized  form  it  is  a  rare  disease,  only  two  cases 
occurring  among  about  20,000  medical  cases  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 
I  have  seen  three  or  four  instances  in  private  practice.  The  etiology  of  the 
diseaBe  is  unknown.  Mother  and  daughter  have  been  affected.  Some  have 
regarded  it  as  luetic,  others  as  due  to  the  arterio-sclerosis,  which  is  a  constant 
lesion.    It  may  possibly  be  due  to  perversion  of  some  internal  secretion. 

Pathology. — The  skull,  spine,  and  long  bones  are  chieffy  affected,  those 
of  the  face,  hands  and  feet  are  less  involved.  The  skull  may  be  as  much  as 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  its  circumference  is  increased. 
In  one  of  Paget's  cases  it  measured  71  cm.  The  shafts  of  the  long  bones 
are  greatly  thickened  and  they  may  weigh  twice  as  much  as  a  healthy  bone 
of  the  same  length.  The  femur  is  bent,  the  convexity  forward ;  the  tibin  may 
be  huge  and  very  much  bowed  anteriorly.  The  bones  of  the  upper  extremities 
are  less  often  involved,  the  spine  shows  a  marked  kyphosis,  sometimes  partial 
ankylosis ;  the  pelvis  is  broadened. 

The  process  is  a  rarefying  osteitis  which  gradually  involves  the  centre 
of  the  bones  with  the  formation  of  Howship's  lacunae.  Haversian  spaces, 
and  perforating  canals.  There  is  also  new  bone  formation,  both  sabperioeteal 
and  myelogenous ;  the  latter  process  gradually  gains,  and  so  the  bones  thicken. 

Symptonu. — The  disease  begins,  as  a  rule,  in  the  sixth  decade,  sometimes 
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irith  ibenmatoid  pains,  but  more  frequently  the  patient  notices  first  that  the 
bead  begins  to  enlarge,  bo  that  he  has  to  buy  a  larger  hat  Then  his  friends 
notice  that  he  is  growing  shorter,  and  that  the  legs  are  getting  more  and 
more  bowed. 

There  is  a  painful  variety  of  the  disease  with  great  soreness  of  the  arms 
and  legs,  which  may  be  much  worse  at  night.  Headache,  bronchitis,  pigmenta- 
tion of  the  skin,  have  been  noted.  The  reduction  in  stature  is  very  remarka- 
ble ;  one  of  my  patients  lost  13  inches  in  height. 

Itugaaiii. — The  disease  is  readily  recognized.  The  face  differs  from 
acromegaly,  in  which  it  is  ovoid  or  egg-shaped  with  the  large  end  down,  while 
in  Paget's  disease  the  face  is  triangular  with  the  base  upward.  In  a  few 
cases  the  disease  may  be  limited  to  a  few  bones.  There  is  a  variety,  of  which 
I  have  seen  three  examples,  involving  the  tibis  and  fibulse  alone,  and  in  one  to 
a  slight  extent  the  femurs.  These  hones  gradually  enlarge,  are  bowed  ante- 
riorly and  laterally,  so  that  the  only  obvious  features  are  a  reduction  in  height 
with  bowing  of  the  legs. 

There  is  also  a  variety  which  is  sometimes  known  as  tumor-forming  ostei> 
tis  deformans,  in  which  the  bones  are  much  deformed  with  multiple  hyper- 
ostosis and  new  growths.    The  relation  of  this  to  Paget's  disease  is  doubtfnh 


m.    LE0NTU8IS   08SEA 

In  a  remarkable  condition  known  as  leontiasis  ossea  there  is  hyperostosis 
of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  and  sometimes  those  of  the  face.  The  description 
is  largely  based  upon  the  skulls  in  muBeums,  but  Allen  Starr  has  recently 
reported  an  instance  in  a  woman,  who  presented  a  slowly  progressing  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  head,  face,  and  neck,  the  hard  and  soft  tissues  both  being 
affected.  He  has  applied  to  the  condition  the  term  megalo^ephaly.  Putnam 
states  that  the  disease  begins  in  early  life,  often  as  a  result  of  injury.  There 
may  be  osteophytic  growths  from  the  outer  or  inner  tables,  which  in  the 
latter  situation  may  give  the  symptoms  of  tumor. 


IV.    08TBOOBNX8IS   IUF|RniOTA 

(Fragilitas  Ossiata} 

This  ifl  a  systemic  disease  of  the  fetus  in  which  the  normal  osseous  devel- 
opment does  not  occur.  At  birth  there  is  marked  fragility  of  all  the  bones. 
There  may  have  been  intra-uterine  fractures  which  have  united  and  rfiow  large 
calluses.  The  extremities  are  often  bont  and  deformed.  The  main  features 
are  defective  development  of  the  cranium  and  fragility  of  all  the  bones.  It  was 
thought  that  death  always  occurred,  but  Nathan  has  shown  that  some  of  the 
patients  survive  and  that  the  bones  become  firmer  as  the  child  grows  otder. 
Treatment  consists  in  using  every  protection  againat  injury.  Fracture* 
usually  unite  readily. 
7i 
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V.    0STE0P8ATH7B0SIS 

(FragilUas  Ossuim,  Lohslein's  Disease) 

Beflnition. — A  raro  affection  chnracferi?^!  by  abnormal  brittlenesB  of  the 
bones. 

In  tne  aged  tlie  bones  got  fbin  and  fragile,  and  the  eame  happens  in  many 
chronic  wasting  diseases  and  in  the  insane.  In  osteopeathyrosis  the  general 
health  of  the  patient  is  excellent  and  the  fractures  follow  very  trifling  in- 
juries, aa  a  slight  blow,  or  pull,  turning  over  in  bed,  or  in  the  simple  act 
of  chewing  the  patient  may  fracture  the  jaw.  It  is  more  common  in  the 
early  period  of  life,  and  many  of  the  cases  in  children  represent  the  condition 
]ust  spoken  of — osteogenesis  imperfecta — biit  there  are  cases  in  which  it  has 
continued  until  old  age.  The  niimlior  of  fractures  which  a  patient  may  have 
may  amount  to  one  hundred  or  more.  The  fractures  may  be  painless  and  heal 
readily;  tliere  arc  rarely  any  complications,  and  in  a  case  reported  by  B. 
Sachs  the  condition  was  associated  with  general  muscular  atrophy  and  poly- 
uria. 

VL    ACHONDROPLASIA 

(Chnndrodf/ittrophia  Feialh) 

Definition. — A  dystrophy  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilages  due  to  connective 
tissue  invasion  from  the  periosteum,  in  consequence  of  which  the  epiphyses 
and  dipliysGS  are  prematurely  united  and  thens  iB  failure  of  the  normal  growth 
of  the  long  bones.  In  consequences  the  subjects  become  dwarfs  with  normal 
heads  and  trunks,  but  short,  sliimpy  extremities. 

DeBcription. — Acbondroplasic  dwarfs  ai"c  easily  recognized.  They  are  well 
nonrished  and  strong,  and  of  average  intelligence.  Their  height  varies  from 
.1  to  i  feet;  the  head  and  trunk  are  of  about  normal  si7.e,  but  the  extremities 
are  very  short,  the  fingers,  when  the  arms  are  at  the  sidce,  reaching  liltle 
)>elow  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  The  important  point  in  diagnosis  is  that  in 
the  shortness  of  the  limbs  it  is  the  proximal  segments  which  are  specially 
involved,  the  humerus  and  femur  being  even  shorter  than  the  ulna  and  tibia 
(rhizomelia).  The  limbs  are  considerably  bent,  but  this  is  more  an  exag- 
geration of  normal  curves  and  abnormalities  in  the  jointa  than  pathological 
curves  as  in  rickets,  'J'he  features  of  rickets  are  absent.  Tiie  hand  is  short, 
and  has  a  trident  shape,  since  the  fingers,  which  are  of  almost  o|ual  length, 
oft<'n  diverge  floniewhat  The  root  of  tlie  nose  is  depressed,  the  back  flat,  and 
the  lumbar  lordosis  nbnormiilly  deep,  owing  to  a  tilting  forward  of  the  aacniui. 
The  seapulai  are  short,  the  fihubie  longer  than  the  tihise,  and  the  pelvis  is  con- 
tracted; hence,  the  miml)er  of  Ihese  cases  rt'portcd  by  ohstetrieians.  IIere*lity 
plays  little  part, 

Fsthology, — Anatomically  it  is  a  dystrophy  of  the  epiphyseal  eartilages. 
the  cells  of  which  are  irregularly  ^w-atteroKl,  and  the  ground  suhstjinees  in- 
vaded by  connective  tissues  from  the  periosteum,  which  sends  in  bands  of 
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(iEsues  across  the  end  of  the  diapiiysie.     The  development  of  the  bones  with 
a  nieiiibranous  matrix  eeomt  noniial. 

Virdiow  dcseribi'd  the  disease  aii  fetal  cretinism,  others  as  fetal  riel<cts. 
Of  late  naturally  its  origin  has  been  asaociated  with  disturbaMcc  of  (he  pitui- 
tary function,  or  of  its  horiiiouic  relations.  On  tlie  other  hand,  Murk  Janscn 
of  Leyden,  in  a  recent  monograph  (IDia).  brings  forward  cvidcm-c  to  sf'nw 
that  it  results  from  a  disturJNince  of  tlic  direct  anrl  indirect  amniotic  pres- 
eure,  and  he  brings  it  into  rclationsliip  with  a  number  of  other  fetal  nial- 
forinations.  He  states,  too,  that  the  analoniicjil  evidence  ia  against  cliaiiges 
in  the  sella  turcica  in  the  disease.  But  it  is  an  ar^ment  in  favor  of  tioiiic 
aseociate<l  disturbance  of  the  pituitary  gland  that  achondroplasics  often  sliow 
precocious  sci^ual  development. 


Vn.    OXYCEPHALY 

Definition. — A  cranial  deformity  atvociatcd  with  exo|>)ithalmos  and  im- 
jKiiniient  of  vision. 

Description.— 'i' he  condition,  known  as  tuiver  or  alceiiMimd,  is  character- 
i7*d  by  great  height  of  tiie  forehead,  sloping  to  a  pointed  vertex,  with  feebly 
marked  supraorbital  ridges,  and  the  hairy  scalp  may  be  raised  above  the  nor- 
mal level,  looking  as  if  perched  on  the  top  of  a  comb.  The  intelligence  is 
unimpaired.  The  condition  is  usually  present  at  birtli,  (liough  in  some  in- 
stances it  devclo|>B  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  year.  As  tliis  curious  growth 
of  the  head  proceeds,  headache  may  be  present,  cxopjithalmos  develops,  and 
tlie  vision  bocomes  iuijwired,  due  to  progressive  optic  atrophy.  Smell  is  often 
completely  lost,  'J'he  deformity  appears  to  be  duo  to  premature  BynoHtosis 
of  c-ertain  sutures,  notably  the  sagittal  and  coronal.  As  a  n^sult  of  the  pre- 
mature union  of  these  two  sutures  the  growth  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  is 
n«tnetod  in  Ixilh  its  aniero-poslerior  and  trunverse  diameters,  and  to  aecosn- 
modate  tlie  inerea^ing  bulk  of  tiia  brain  a  c<u]i|>ensat()ry  increase  in  height 
takes  ])laec.  I'lventually  the  anterior  fonlanelle  cli)ses,  but  there  is  reaMi)n 
to  think  tliat  this  occnrs  at  a  Inter  date  than  the  noriTial,  and  it*i  fonner  site 
is  marked  by  a  slight  protulMirance  with  thinning  of  tlie  bone.  (Morlcy 
Fletcher,  Qaarlerlif  Jour.  Med..  IV,  1911.) 

The  optic  neuritis  and  atrophy  are  the  result  of  direct  pressure  exerted 
by  the  growing  brain  and  may  be  compaied  to  that  of  eerehrai  tumor.  As 
yet  we  do  not  know  the  cause  of  this  premature  synostosis.  The  condition  is 
one  for  which  a  decompression  operation  ie  indicated. 
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Abasia,  1119,  USD. 

Abdominal  serofgla,  177,  178. 

AbOominal  tobereuloaiH,  177,  178. 

AbdueeDa  nerve.     (See  Sixth  nerve.) 

Abductors,  panljilg  of,  1050. 

Aberrant  thyroids,  871. 

Abortion  in  acute  yellow  atrophy,  060;  in 
relspiing;  fever,  263;  in  imail-poi,  323; 
in  syphilia,  277. 

Abortive  cerebro- spinal   fevfr,  112. 

Absceaa,  atheromatous,  S43;  following  per- 
foration Id  peptic  ulcer,  405;  hepatic,  In 
anuebiasis,  23Si  240,  243 ;  in  acute  sup- 
purative gasiritls,  478;  in  appendicitis, 
534,  535;  in  cholera  Aalatica,  136;  in 
(landers,  233;  in  pyelitis,  714;  in  sup- 
purative tonsillitis,  467;  in  typhus  fever, 
.155;  in  yellow  fever,  360;  Jacksonian 
epilepsy  due  to,  1084;  metastatic,  SI; 
of  brain,  Bacillus  coli  in,  48;  of  brain, 
bronchiectasis  and,  627 ;  of  brain,  defl- 
nition  of,  1015-1016 1  of  brain,  diagno- 
sis of,  1017;  of  brain,  etiology  of,  1015, 
1016;  of  brain,  following  putrid  bron- 
chitis, 624;  of  brain,  fallowing  scarlet 
fever  339;  of  brain,  gangrene  of  the 
long  and,  651;  of  brain,  in  infiuenw, 
118;  of  brain,  in  measles,  347;  of  brain, 
morbid  anatomy  of,  1016;  of  brain, 
■ymptonis  of,  1016,  1017;  of  brain,  treat- 
ment of,  1017,  1018;  of  broad  ligaments, 
peritonitis  due  to,  603;  of  kidney  (pyo- 
nephrosis), 712-7I.'>;  of  kidney,  pyuria 
and,  687;  of  liver,  eoqiplicating  ama- 
biasia,  241 ;  of  liver,  diagnosis  of*,  565, 
566;  of  liver,  etiology  of,  583-587;  of 
liver,  in  tmeillary  ilyaentery,  12)j ;  of 
liver,  in  typhoid  fever,  26;  of  liver,  lo- 
calised peritonitis  and,  604;  of  liver, 
morbid  anatomy  of,  383,  584;  of  liver, 
pyemic,  583;  of  liver,  symptoms  of,  584, 
585;  of  liver,  treatment  of,  586,  587; 
of  lung,  652,  653;  of  lun)(,  acute  plastic 
pleurisy  in,  654;  of  lung,  fibroid  changes 
due  to,  640;  of  lung,  bttmoptysie  in, 
636;  of  lung  in  typhoid  fever,  13;  of 
lympb  glands,  672,  673;  of  mediastinum, 
075;  of  muBclei,  in  suppurative  myositis, 
1128;  of  parotid  ^and,  463;  uf  spleen, 
805;    of   epteen,   case   of,   in   dysentery, 


128;  pancreatic,  S9S;  perinephric,  725, 
726;  perinephritic  and  pericecal,  differ- 
entiation of,  from  appendicitis,  537; 
perinrethrsl,  183;  periurethral,  in  bilhar- 
lissiB,  283;  prostatic,  septicopyemia  fol 
lowing,  52;  putrid  bronchitis  and,  624; 
retro- pharyngeal,  466;  retro-pharyngeal, 
in  glandular  fever,  386;  rupture  of, 
pyuria  and,  688;  subphrenic,  604,  605; 
tropical,  563,  584,  585. 

Abscesses,  embolic,  51 ;  miliary,  in  acnta 
endocarditis,  SOD. 

Acanthocephala,  310. 

Acardia,   832. 

Acarus  folliculomm,  310. 

Ararus  scahiel,  310,  311. 

Accessory  spasm,  1052-1054. 

Accessory  thyroids,  871. 

Acephaiocysts.     {Set  Hydatid  eyats.) 

Acetonuria,  433. 

Acholuric  icterus,  congenital,  568;  spleno- 
megaly with,  887. 

Achondroplasia,  deflnition  of,  1146;  de- 
scription of,  1146;  pathology  of,  1146, 
1147. 

Achromatopsia  In  traumatic  hysteria,  1117. 

Achylia  in  pernicious  anemia,  736. 

Achylia  gastrica  uervosa,  512. 

Acidosis  in  diabetes  mellitus,  433. 

Acne  due  to  bromides,  1066;  following 
small-pox,  328;  iu  constipation,  646; 
rosacea  in  alcoholism,  398. 

Acromegaly,  definition  of,  890;  etiology  of, 
690,  t<91;   glycosuria  in,  692;  symptoms 


of,  I 


of,  ! 


Actinomycosis,  cerebral,  233;  cutaneous, 
233;  definition  of,  232;  diagnosia  of, 
234;  digestive,  232,  233;  etiology  of, 
232;  mode  of  infection  in,  232;  morbid 
anatomy  of,  238;  of  tbe  thyroid,  871; 
pulmonary,  233;  symptoms  of,  233; 
treatment  of,  234. 

Acupuncture  in  lumbago,  1131. 

Acute  bulbar  paralysis,  931. 

Acute  yellow  atrophy,  557;  albumosuria  in, 
666;  definitiun  of,  559;  diagnosis  of, 
660,  561;  etiology  of,  559;  fatty  liver 
an<t,  590;  hematemesis  in,  607;  morbid 
anatomy  of,  .'>.'i9,  560;  phusphaturia  and, 
691;    symptoms  of,   560;   treatment   of. 


Addis. 


1  's     disease,     anemia     resembling, 
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730;  asthpnin  in,  R6!S;  "etiromaffia  sys- 
tem"  in,  N6;l;  ilefinition  of,  803;  diag- 
Bosia  of,  SOS,  866;  etiology  of,  863;  in- 
testinal catarrh  in,  HI';  morbid  anat- 
omy of,  864;  pathology  of,  863,  804; 
pigiiiontation  of  the  skin  in,  865;  prog- 
nosis of,  me,  8G7;  syinptomB  of,  8G4, 
M!) ;  treatment  of,  8GT ;  tuberculous  peri- 
tonitis confiiscil  with,  181. 

Ail'tiaon's  koloiil,  112.'j. 

AitiliEon's  pill,  281. 

Adductor  paralysis,  101)0;  in  lead-palsf, 
405. 

A('4nie,  747. 

Adenitis,  acute,  in  children,  3Sfl;  cervical, 
170;  in  scarlet  fovcr,  .S39;  tuberculous, 
1T4,  175;  tulM'rculoiiR,  cervical,  211;  tu- 
bcrculouB,  (jcnerallKcd,  17''>,  1711;  tuljcr- 
cuIouH,  local,  lTQ-178;  traclipo- bronchial, 
176. 

Adcno-ciirciuonm  of  the  stomach,  4D9. 

Aclcnu-lIpomatusiB,  4.')3. 

Aiknoids,  468-471;  following  nicasten,  340; 
hypertrophic  emphysema,  following,  646; 


of,  ' 
Adenoma,   causing    intestinal    obstruction, 

541;  of  kidney,  T22:  of  pituitary  gland, 

891;     of     pituitary     gland,     malignant, 

1013;  of  thyroid,  871. 
Adherent    jieripariliimi,    767-769;     chronic 

cardiac  insnfllciency  due  to,  786;   mitral 

incompetency  and,  818. 
Adhesive  pylephlebitis,  562. 
Adipoais  dolorosa,  4.'i2,  453. 
Adipusily,  cerebral,  453. 
Adolescence,  albuminuria  of,  6M,  685. 
Adrenal  theru]>y  in  Addison's  diapasc,  867. 
Adnnalitix,  hn>inorrhagic,  868. 
Adrenals,  glycosuria  and,  428;  hyperplasia 

of,   864,  867;    hypoplasia  of,   864,   867; 

in    Addison's   disease,   864;    tumors   of, 

868. 
^rophngia,  510. 
^Jstivo -autumnal   type   of    malarial    fever, 

248-25.1. 
Afrbrilo  typhoid  fever,  18,  3:i. 
Afferent  system,  liiseases  of,  (113-927, 
Agi'usin,  UH9. 

Agglutination  test  in  typhoid  fever,  36. 
Agnosia,  981. 
Agiuaphobia,  1109. 
Agraphia,   ))7!);    in   motor    aphasia,   981 ; 

In  visual  aphasia,  !>8a. 
Ague,  248,  249. 

Ague  cake.     (See  Spleen,  enlargement  of.) 
Ainhum,  1127. 

A ir-h linger  in  ctinhetcs  mellltus,  433. 
Akinesia  algcra,  1110. 
Uoria,  514. 


Alaatriti  amns,  Rrazilian,  316. 

Albinism,  in  leprosy  {gee  Lepn  albo)  ;  of 
the  lung,  647. 

Albuminuria,  884;  due  to  hEemic  changes, 
685;  febrile,  685;  functional,  684;  in 
acute  Bright 's  disease,  698,  699;  in 
acute  yellow  atrophy,  560;  in  appcDiU- 
citis,  534;  in  arteriosclerosiB,  845;  in 
chronic  parcnchymatuus  nephritia,  7U3; 
in  diabetes,  434;  in  diphtheria,  67;  in 
erysipelas,  56;  in  erythrtemia,  758;  in 
exophthalmic  goitre,  8T9;  in  gout,  420; 
in  mumpB,  351;  in  purpura,  753;  in  pye- 
litis, 713;  in  Raynaud's  dieeaae,  1122; 
in  rheumatism,  375;  in  rubella,  349;  in 
scarlet  fever,  336, 337;  in  smallpox,  322; 
in  tonsillitis,  381;  in  triehiniasis,  299; 
in  typhuiil  fever,  30;  in  yellow  feier, 
359;  life  insurance  anil,  687;  of  atloles- 
cence,  684,  685;  prognosis  of,  686;  with 
definite  lesions  of  the  urinary  organs, 
686. 

Albuminuric  retinitis,  1029. 

Albumosuria,  686;  in  acute  yellow  atrophy, 
560;  myelopathic,  686. 

Alcohol,  ncLite  gastritis  due  to,  477;  acute 
hicmorrhugie  pancreatitis  and,  594;  aor- 
tic incompetency  due  to,  809;  cancer  of 
the  stomneli  and,  498;  chronic  parenchy- 
matnue  nephritis  due  to,  702;  chronic 
gastritis  an<l,  479;  epilepsy  ami,  1081; 
fatty  liver  and,  .590;  in  arterio  sclerosis, 
843;  in  gout,  418;  in  sept ico-py tern ia.  52. 

Alcohol  poisoning,  polienccphalitis  in,  1014; 
toxic  amaurosis  in,  1030. 

Alcoholic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  diagnosis 
of,  579;  differentiation  of  s]>]enic  anv- 
mia  from,  888;  etiology  of,  576,  577; 
morbid  anatomy  of,  577,  578;  prognosis 
of,  579,  580;  symptoms  of,  578,  5T9, 

Alcoholic  neuritis,  1023,  1024;  treatment 
of,   1026. 

Alcoholism,  acute,  396;  chronic,  396-398; 
chronic,  proliferative  peritonitis  and, 
600;  delirium  tremens  in,  398,  399;  diag- 
nosis of,  399;  differentiation  of  cerebral 
apoplexy  from,  997;  differen  tint  inn  of 
urtemic  eoma  from,  696;  epilepny  and, 
1080;  Korsakoff 'a  psychosis  in,  397: 
meningism  in,  951;  prognosis  of,  399; 
psychosis  polyneuritica  in,  397;  treat 
ment  of,  399,  400;  "wet  brain"  in. 
397. 

Aleppo  boil,  261. 

AlexiR,  subcortical,  980. 

Algid  form  of  pernicious  malaria,  253,  254. 

Alkaline  treatment  of  rheumatic  fever, 
379. 

Alkaptonuria,  454,  «9S. 
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Allorheirifi,  in  tocomotor  ataxia,  917. 

Alopecia,  syphilitie,  267. 

Altiliide,  erylhnemia  and,  757;  in  climatic 
treatment  of  tuhereutosiR,  226. 

AmauroHis,  following' htcmorrhage  in  peptic 
nieer,  404;  hyalerical,  1030,  1100;  in 
iliabetM,  4:i4;   toxic,   UtliO. 

Amaurotic  family  iiliocy,  939. 

Aniblj'opia,  1030;  croeacil,  iliie  to  lesion  of 
tbe  an^lar  gyrui,  1U32,  1033;  in  Ray- 
naiifi's  iliseaae,   1121. 

Ambulatory  form  of  cryBlpclas,  66;  of 
plague.  140;  uf  typhoid  fever.  1!>,  33. 

Ameoorrhtra  in  acromegaly,  ttll2;  in  chlo- 
mais,  733;  in  chronic  ulcurativa  tubcrcu- 
loaia,  191. 

Arnctte's  bloorl  picture,  634. 

"Amnetia  verbalit,"  080. 

Amceba  dytenteriie,  2-'18,Vl9. 

AnKEbiaais.  complivalion  ami  Bequelai  of, 
241;  deenition  of,  2:)7;  diagnoais  of, 
24i,  242;  <liatributiuD  of,  237,  2;!S;  mor- 
bid anatomy  of,  23!>,  Q40;  organism  of, 
23S,  239;  prognoHiH  of,  242;  symploms 
of,  240,  241;  treatment  of.  242,  243; 
TrichocepbaluH  dispar  and,  309;  tropical 
ahacesB  following;,  5S'.t. 

Amebic  d^wntery  (nfv  Ara<EbiasiB) ;  acute, 
240,  241;  ebronic,  241. 

Amcebic  bepalitia.     {See  Amsbiasie.) 

Amphistoma,  283. 

Amputation  neiironiala,  1027. 

Amyloid  degeneration,  ascitex  and,  610;  in 
chronic  inlerslitial  pneumonia,  041,  642; 
in  chronic  ulcerative  tubi'rculoHia,  190; 
in  syphilis,  268;  uf  heart,  275,  789;  uf 
kidneys,  711,  712;  of  kiilncys,  albuminu- 
ria anil,  686;  of  kidneys,  chronic  paren- 
chymatous nephritis  and,  7U2;  of  liver, 
590,  591;  differentiation  of  cancer  from, 
589. 

Amyodthenia  in  neursHthenia,  1110. 

Amyotonia  congenita,  113:1,  1134. 

Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  (*rc  Progrca- 
■ive  central  muscular  atrophy)  ;  ililTereU' 
tiation  of  lucmorrhagic  pachymeningitis 
from,  948. 

Amyotrophic  paTalyais  in  syringomyelia, 
965. 

Anaciditj,  nervous,  512. 

Ansoua,  acute  chorea  and,  1067;  acute 
secondary,  728,  729 ;  albuminuria  in, 
68.');  aplaitie,  735,  738;  ascitic  fluid  in, 
010;  bradycardia  in,  777;  causing  con* 
atipation,  S45;  cerebral,  986;  chronic, 
epistaiis  in,  614;  chronic  gastritis  and, 
480;  chronic  secondary,  729,  730;  con- 
fusion of,  with  septico-pyfemia,  52;  dila- 
tation of  heart  in,  784;  fatty  liver  and, 
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590;  following  hRmorrhage  In  peptic  ul- 
cer, 404;  following  malaria,  2-'i2;  gastric 
ulcer  and,  491;  hwinatemesis  in,  507, 508; 
htemorrhagic  pachymeningitis  in,  1)47; 
idiopathic  or  pernicious,  733,  73tl;  in 
acquired  syphilis,  266;  in  acute  Bright 'b 
liiscase,  698,  701;  in  Aildison'a  disease, 
ti65;  in  aortic  incompetency,  811 ;  in 
artlirilia  deformans,  1138;  in  cancer  of 
atomach,  500,  501,  504;  in  chronic 
Bright 'a  diseaae,  710;  in  chronic  purcn- 
chymatoua  nephritis,  704 ;  in  chninic 
pleuro-piilmomtry  carcinoma,  65:),  654; 
in  chronic  ulcerativo  tuberculosis,  191; 
in  itiagnosis  of  pidm<inary  tul)crculosis, 
206;  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  871);  in 
hnmorrhagu  from  the  stomach,  508;  in 
Ilodgkin's  diHeaue,  748.  749,  750;  in 
hook-worm  clisease,  302,  303;  in  Indian 
kata-axar,  260;  in  infantile  scurvy,  450; 
in  lead  poisiming,  403 ;  in  louktemia, 
743;  in  lymphoiil  leukiemia,  745;  in  |)ep- 
tic  ulcer,  494,  49.'>;  in  jHilyarteritiH  acuta 
nodosa,  862;  in  pulmonary  tulwreulusis, 
204;  in  purpura  hipmorrhagica,  75:<;  in 
rheumatic  fever,  374;  in  rickets,  445;  in 
aeptico-pya'mia,  52;  in  simple  ulcerative 
colitis,  521;  in  sprue,  519;  in  syphilis  of 
liver,  274,  275;  in  whooping' cough,  121; 
infective  ha-molytic,  oral  sepsis  and,  462; 
intestinal  vatarrh  in,  517;  Jaundice  and, 
558;  liver,  561;  local,  727,  728;  lym- 
phatica,  747;  mitral  stenosis  and,  821; 
muscular  incompetency  in,  H17;  neural- 
gia and,  1090;  ccdema  of  pharynx  in, 
464;  of  brain,  in  8 token- Adams  disease, 
779;  of  miners,  bricklayers,  tun  ml -work- 
ers, 300,  301;  uf  spinal  eunl,  956;  optic 
neuritis  in,  lo:)0;  pernicious,  7:i.'t;  per- 
nicious toxic  combined  aelerusis  in,  945; 
phosphaturia  in,  691;  primary  <»r  es-ien- 
tial),  7:10-739;  primary,  dilTerentintion 
of  cancer  uf  stomach  from,  504;  primary 
combined,  sclerosis  and,  94:t,  944;  pyel- 
itis and,  712;  retinitis  in,  1029;  splenic 
{gee  (Splenomegaly  with  aniemia) ;  splen- 
ica infantum,  886;  systolic  lirnin  murmur 
in,  1046;  thromlxisis  of  cerebral  sinuses 
and  veins  and,  1004;  Trlchocephalus  dis- 
par and,  .^09;  typhoid  fever  and,  20.' 

An»mic  necrosis,  786. 

AniPsthesia,  death  from,  in  lympliatism, 
8711;  general  dilatation  of  the  stomach 
following,  4N6;  dolorosa,  in  compression 
myelitis,  960;  due  to  affection  of  an- 
terior crural  nerve,  1060;  due  to  injury 
to  sciatic  nerve.  1061;  in  acute  cere- 
bro-spinal  leptomeningitis,  9.~i0;  in  beri- 
beri, 41S;  in  cervical  rib  pressure,  10S7; 
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In  focal  iMloiu  of  Bpinal  cord,  965,  9S^; 
in  hcmatom78liE^  959;  in  hjmteria,  1009; 
m  locomotor  ataxld,  917;  in  neuritii, 
1023;  in  paralysiB  of  fifth  nerve,  1039; 
in  Bpinal  btemorrhngic  pachymeningitis, 
948;  in  spondylitiH,  1138;  in  ajringo- 
myelis,  90S;  in  traumatic  neuroses, 
1117. 

Anestbeeia  paralysis,  1025;  pneumonia,  94, 
95. 

Aucsthetio  lepnMjr,  153,  164;  differentia- 
tion of  syringomyelia  from,  MS. 

Analytical  method  of  treatineDt  in  hysteria, 
1105,  1106. 

AuaphylsxiB,  73;  immunity  to  tuberculosis 
and,  161;  in  asthma  aubjects,  629. 

Auarthria,  977,  978;  due  to  lesion  of  pons 
aoit  mciliilla  oblon^ta,  973;  due  to  tu- 
mor fit  cerebellum,  976. 

Anasarca,  in  aortic  stenoBis,  816;  In  cancer 
of  the  stomach,  501;  in  chronic  paren- 
ehymatouB  nephritis,  703;  in  diabetes, 
434 ;  in  Hodgkin  'h  disease,  748 ;  in  mitral 
stenosis,  824;  in  myeloid  leukeemia,  743. 

Anastomosis,  nerve,  in  treatment  of  facial 
paralysis,  1044;  nerve,  in  treatment  of 
muscular  spasm  due  to  lesions  of  the 
facial  nerve,  1046. 

Aneurism,  aortic  insufficiency  due  to,  810; 
■rterio- venous,  861 ;  causing  obstruction 
of  the  bile  duets,  567 ;  cBUsing  obstruct- 
ive jaundice,  555;  cerebral  embolism  due 
to,  998 ;  cerebral  thrombosis  due  to,  996 ; 
cervical  rib  pressure  and,  1057;  classifi- 
cation of,  847,  848;  compression  myelitis 
due  to,  960;  definition  of,  847;  differen- 
tiation of  mediastinal  tumors  from, 
674;  dilatation,  847;  dissecting,  850; 
dissecting,  healed,  8S1;  etiology  of,  848, 
849;  hsmatemesiH  due  to  rapture  of, 
507;  hiGiaopericaTilium  in,  769;  hnmop- 
tysis  due  to,  636;  history  of,  847;  in 
locomotor  ataxia,  918;  in  peptic  ulcer, 
492;  in  walls  of  tuberculous  cavities, 
190;  indurative  changes  in  lung  due  to, 
641 ;  lameness  due  to,  in  arterio-selero- 
aiM,  646;  locomotor  ataxia  and,  9)8; 
mesenteric  hnmorrhage  and,  533;  mili- 
ary, cerebral  hemorrhage  due  to,  988, 
9B9;  miliary,  hemorrhage  from  the  stom- 
ach in,  506;  morbid  anatomy  and  path- 
ology of,  849 ;  (esophageal  stricture  and, 
474;  of  abdominal  aorta,  859-861;  of 
aorta,  chronic  bronchitis  and,  022;  of 
aorta,  pericarditis  and,  760,  761 ;  of 
aorta  simulating  pneu mo- thorax,  671; 
of  branches  of  the  circle  of  Willis, 
cerebral  hnroorrhage  due  to,  989;  of 
the  cerebral  arteries,  etiology  of,  1003; 


of  cerebral  arteries,  morbid  anatomy 
of,  10D3,  1004;  of  cerebral  art«riea, 
symptoms  of,  1004;  of  heart,  829, 
830;  of  heart,  fibrous  myocarditis  and, 
787;  of  heart  in  artario-sclerosis,  MS; 
of  hepatio  artery,  563,  583,  861 ;  of  po)- 
monary  artery,  861;  of  pulntooary  ar 
tery  in  chronic  intorstitial  pneumonia, 
641;  of  renal  art«ry,  861;  of  splenic 
artery,  860,  861 ;  of  superior  meaen- 
terie  artery,  861 ;  of  thoracic  aorta, 
857-S59;  of  thoracic  aorta,  diagno- 
sis of,  856,  857;  of  thoracic  aorta, 
dilatation,  849,  8S0;  of  thoracic  aorta, 
dissecting,  850,  851;  of  thoracic  aorta, 
physical  signs  of,  852-854;  of  thoracic 
aorta,  prognosis  of,  857 ;  of  thoracic 
aorta,  sacculated,  851,  852;  of  thoracic 
aorta,  symptoms  of,  854-856;  pneumo- 
thorax and,  854;  polyarteritis  acuta  no- 
dosa, 862;  pupil  symptoms  of,  855;  rup- 
ture of,  and  hemorrhage  into  the  spinal 
membranes,  958 ;  rupture  of,  causing 
meningeal  hs:morrhage,  989 ;  rupture  of, 
difCerentiation  of  acute  peritonitis  from, 
603;  rupture  of  hmmoptysia  due  to,  638, 
639;  spinal  pachymeningitis  due  to,  948; 
spontaneous,  847 ;  surgical  treatment  of, 
S5S;  syphilis  and,  275,  848;  thoracic, 
hypertrophic  pulmonary  arthropathy  in, 
1143;  traction,  84U;  valvular,  799, 

Anenrismal  varix,  861. 

Angina,  in  acute  lymphoid  leuksmia,  745; 
abdominis,  839;  Ludoviei,  466;  paendo- 
diphtheritic,  complicating  small- pox,  322. 

Angina  pectoris,  836;  acute  vesicular  em- 
physema in,  090;  definition  of,  834; 
dilatation  of  heart  in,  783;  etiology  of, 
836,  837;  extra-pectoral  featnra  of,  838, 
839 ;  failure  of  the  left  ventricle  and, 
789;  history  of,  830;  initiative  features 
of,  837;  in  aneitrism  of  the  ainuaea  of 
Valsalva,  851;  in  aortic  incompetraey, 
811;  in  arterio-acleroeis,  845;  in  dilata- 
tion aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  849, 
850;  major  form  of,  838;  minor  form  of, 
837;  morbid  anatomy  and  pathology  of, 
839,  840;  ipdema  of  the  lungs  in,  635; 
prognosis  of,  840;  sT'mptoms  of,  837- 
839;  theory  of,  840;  treatment  of,  840, 
841. 

Angina  simplex,  464. 

Angiocholitis,  ebronie  eatarriial,  564;  sup- 
purative and  ulcerative,  56S. 

Angioma,  lueniaturia  due  to,  OSS;  of  brmin, 
1010;  of  kidney,  722;  of  liver,  588. 

Angio -neurotic  hydrocephalus,    1018,   1019. 

Angio-neurotic  csdema,  deflnition  of,  1123; 
(edema  of  the  (^ottia  in,  016;  <Bdema  of 
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the  lungs  In,  63S;  i^iiiptoiiu  of,  11S3, 
1124;  treatment  of,  1124. 

Angio-MleroBiB,  S44. 

Augor  aniioi,  in  HDgina  peetoriB,  838. 

Anguillula  aceti,  309. 

Anisocoria,  1036;   due  to  aneuriBm,  856. 

AnkyloBtoma,  autemia  due  to,  729;  duode- 
oal,  301. 

AokyloBtomiBBiB,  diBKnofliB  of,  303,  304 
distributiou  of,  301;  hiBtoiy  of,  300, 
301;  tnodeB  of  infectiou  with,  302;  mor 
bid  anatomy  and  pathology  of,  302 : 
parasites  of,  301,  302;  prophylaxis  of, 
304;  symptoms  of,  302,  303;  treatment 
of,  304,  305. 

Anopheles,  in  trausmiBsioh  of  malaria,  245, 
247;  protective  measures  against,  256, 
257. 

Anorexia  in  Addison 's  disease,  805 ;  in  can- 
cer uf  the  stomach,  501;  in  pellagra, 
412;  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  204; 
nervosa,  514,  1101. 


Anterior  cerebral  artery,  symptoma  of 
blocking  of,  1001. 

Anterior  crural  nerve,  afTections  of,  1060. 

AnlLrior  polio -myelitis,  acute,  analogy  of 
herpes  soster  witb,  926;  chronic,  940. 

Anthracteniia,   ISO. 

AutbracoHis  of  the  liver,  576;  of  tbe  luDgs, 
642,  643;  tuberculosis  and,  644. 

Anthrax,  definition  of,  148;  baeillus  of, 
148,  800;  bacillus  of,  causing  gastritis, 
470;  etiology  of,  148,  149;  propbylaxia 
of,  150;  syraptoms  of,  148,  150;  treat- 
ment of,   150,  IGl. 

Antbropbobia,  1109. 

Antitoxin,  diphtheria,  as  a  preventive 
measure,  70;  diphtheria,  as  a  curative 
'.neasure,  T2-T4;  effeet  of,  in  asthma  sub- 
jects, 629;  faa;  fever,  613;  tetanus,  145, 

Antivenene,  1S4. 

Anuria,  680,  SSI. 

"Anxiety  eondltlons"  in  neurasthenia 
1108,  1109. 

Aorta,  abdominal,  aneurism  of,  896; 
enenriem  of,  852;  dilatation  of,  849; 
dynamic  pulsation  of,  856;  rapture  of, 
8S0;  splits  of  intima  of,  850;  tuberculo- 
Bis  of,  221. 

Aortic  arch,  anenrism  of,  S51. 

Aortic  incompetency,  aneurism  of  tbe  sinu- 
ses of  Valsalva  and,  851;  differentiation 
of  aneurism  from,  856;  dilatetion  and 
bj^rtrophy  of  the  heart  due  to,  783; 
dilatation  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aortft 
and,  849,  850;  effects  of,  810,  811 ;  etiol- 
ogy and  morbid  anatomy  of,  803-810;  in 


aneoiiam,  S55;  prognosis  of,  826;  symp- 
toms of,  811-814. 

Aortic  orifice,  congenital  lesions  of,  834. 

Aortic  stenosis,  diagnosis  of,  816,  817;  eti- 
ology and  morbid  anatomy  of,  814,  816; 
prognosis  of,  827;  symptoms  of,  816,816, 

Aortitis  in  angina  pectoris,  839. 

Apei  pneumonia,  92. 

Aphasia,  auditory,  079,  980;  due  to  bloek- 
ioK  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  1001; 
in  arterio-Bclerosis,  transient,  845,  846. 
in  brain  abscess,  1017;  in  cerebral  soft- 
ening, 1000;  in  general  paralysis,  924; 
ia  hemiplegia  in  children,  1007;  in  lobar 
pneumonia,  90;  in  migraine,  1088;  in 
mitral  stenosis,  824;  in  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, 205;  in  Raynaud's  disease,  tran- 
sient, 1121;  in  right  hemiplegia,  993;  in 
small-pox,  322;  in  tuberculous  mentn- 
gitis,  173;  in  tumors  of  the  brain,  1011 ; 
in  typhoid  fever,  29;  lesions  of  the  cerc- 
bial  cortex  in,  970;  lesions  of  the  in- 
ternal capsule  and,  972;  motor,  981,  982; 
optic,  1034,  1035;  prognoBis  and  treat- 
ment of,  982;  sensory,  following  epi- 
lepsy, 1083;  speech  centres  ami,  976- 
979;  subcortical  motor,  977;  visual,  980, 
981. 

Aphemia,  977. 

Aphonia,  due  to  adductor  paralysis,  1050; 
hysterical,  1100;  in  pericarditis  with  ef- 
fusion, 764;  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
202;  spastic,  1051. 

Aphthe.     (See  Htumatitis,  aphthous.) 

Aphthous  fever,  387. 

Aplastic  anieniia,  735,  738. 

Apoplectic  stroke,  991. 

Apoplectiform  attacks  in  general  paralysis, 
923;  in  scieroHis  of  the  brain,  9.5.3. 

Apoplexia  serosa,  987. 

"  Ajmplezie  fomlroyante,"  990. 

Apoplexy,  bradycardia  in,  777;  capillary, 
ftlKI ;  cerebral  (tee  Hiemorrhage,  cere- 
bral) ;  cerebral,  hypostatic  congestion  uf 
tbe  lungs  in,  6:14;  chronic  interstitial 
nephritis  anil,  70H;  confusion  of,  with 
acute  alcoholism,  396;  in  chronic  inter- 
stitial nephritis,  70.'i;  in  gout,  421,  423; 
meningeal,  9.'i7,  958. 

Appendicitis,  abscess  of  the  liver  follow- 
ing, 583;  actinomycotic,  232;  and  peri- 
tonitis, 602;  confusion  of  cholecystis 
and,  566;  confusion  of,  with  typhoid 
fever,  38;  diagnosis  of,  536,  537;  dys- 
pepsia and,  536;  ftiology  of,  .Wl,  S32; 
experimental,  532;  fecal  coaeretiona  in, 
B33;  foreign  bailies  and,  5.13;  bsmor- 
rhage  from  the  stomach  following  opera- 
tion for,  506;  btemorrhagic  erosifo'  Hid 
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490;  JTKlicaaurla  in,  691;  influpiixa  anO, 
118;  leail  poisuuitig  canfuseJ  with,  404; 
leucocftoaJB  in,  534;  localized  peritonitis 
due  to,  605;  necrolic,  532;  obliteration 
of,  532;  perforative  appenilicitU  follow- 
ing, 600;  pregnanrj  and,  537;  prognoaifi 
of,  537;  purpura  fonfim'd  with,  752;  re- 
nioto  (tffwtB  of,  530;  symptoms  of,  533- 
536;  troatinent  of,  537,  1538;  tuberculous 
peritonitis  confused  with,  180;  varieties 
of,  532. 

Appendicular  peritonitis,  605. 

Appendix,  in  actinnmycosis,  S3S;  disease 
of,  differentiation  of  intcatinal  ol)struc- 
tion  from,  ■'>44;  in  typlioid  fever,  12; 
lesions  of,  and  clioleeyittitis,  566;  oblit- 
eration of,  532. 

Apraxia  in  cerelirnl  softeninj;,  1(K)0. 

Aprosexia,  468-471. 

Araehnida,  parasitic,  310,  311. 

Aran-Duchenne  paralyflia  in  lead  poison- 
ing,  404. 

Aran-Dunliciine  type  of  progresaivn  mus- 
cular atrophjr,  928. 

Argua  monbata,  311. 

Argytl-Kflbcrtsoii  pupil,  1036;  in  general 
paralysis,  923;  in  locomotor  ataxia,  915, 
tll6,  !I19;  in  neuritis,  1023. 

Arithniomania,  1076. 

Armed  tapeworm,  2S4. 

Arrhythmia,  771-T74;  in  cardine  insuffi- 
ciency, 791);  treatment  of,  779,  THO. 

Arsenic,  neuritis  due  to,  1024. 

Arsenical  poisuniug,  acute,  400;  chronic, 
406,  407;  chronic,  secondary  aua'niia  in, 
730. 

Ameniun>tte<l  hydrogen,  hecniiiglnbinuria 
duo  to,  883, 

Arrcriett,  cerebral,  aneurism  nf,  1003;  cere- 
bral, Idocking  of,  KlOO;  diseasi's  of,  K41- 
862;  in  aortic  incximpetency,  813,  814; 
in  chronic  aicoliolinm,  398;  in  rickets, 
443;  apasm  of,  in  migrninc,  lOSS;  syph- 
ilis of,  275,  276;  tul>erculiisiB  of,  221. 

Arteriocapiiliiry  fibrosis.  (.Scfi  Arterio- 
sclerosis.) 

Arterio-Bclcrosia,  abdominal,  846;  albu- 
minuric retinitis  ami,  1029;  alcohol  and, 
398;  angina  pmitoris  and,  837;  aortic 
ineompetoncy  and,  899;  canliac  hyper- 
tro{ihy  in,  781 ;  canliac  insutliciency  au<i, 
792;  cardiovHsculur  epilepsy  in,  IDSl ; 
cerebral  nmrmia  in,  9Mfl ;  cerebral 
haemorrhage  and,  9S8;  chronic  cnnliae 
jnsufliciency  in,  780;  chronic  rndocnrdi- 
tia  and,  8U4;  chronic  intcrucinar  pancre- 
atitis and,  596;  coronary  artery  disease 
and,  787;  definition  of,  841;  dialK'les 
and,  431 ;  due  to  injection  of  epincphrin, 


864;  etiology  of,  841-843;  family  fonn 
of,  842;  gastric  ulcer  and,  491;  hyper- 
plasia of  adrenal  cortex  in,  867;  in  atro- 
phic cirrhosis  of  liver,  577;  in  chronic 
interstitial  nephritis,  703,  706,  707;  in 
gout,  420,  422;  in  lead  worliers,  405;  in 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  209;  intermit- 
tent claudication  in,  846;  iovnlntiim 
form  of,  842;  mitral  incompetence  ciin- 
fiised  with,  820;  morbid  anatomy  of, 
843-845;  ccilema  of  lungs  in,  635;  of 
cerebral  arteries,  1004;  of  temporal  ar- 
tery in  migraine,  lOS.t,  1089;  pericarditis 
in,  700 ;  peritonitis  terminating,  6(mi  ; 
seniio  form  of,  844;  Stokes-Adams  dis- 
ease and,  779;  symptoms  of,  845,  846; 
syphilis  in,  2713;  spyhiiitic  form  of,  841; 
terminal  acut«  tuberculosis  in,  l.'ifl;  ter- 
minal infections  in,  53;  terminal  pneu- 
monia in,  93;  treatment  of,  846,  847. 

A rterio -sclerotic  iiidney.  (See  Chronic  in- 
terstitial nephritis.) 

A  rterio -venons  aneurism,  847,  S6I,  862. 

Arteritis,  270;  obliterans  of  spinal  cord, 
957;  syphilitic,  cerelwal  (hroml>usis  due 
to,  998. 

Artery  of  cerebral  htemorrhagc,  987. 

Arthralgias,  safumine,  405. 

Arthritic  purpura,  751-753. 

Arthritis,  acute,  acuto  chorea  and,  1067; 
acute,  in  scurvy,  449;  and  eerebro-apinal 
meningitis,  113,  115;;  Bacillus  coli  and, 
48,  chronic,  in  pulmonary  tuberculo- 
sis, 209;  complicating  amirbiaais,  241; 
gonorrhieal,  123,  124;  lucmoptysis  with, 
636;  in  acuto  diffuse  myelitis,  967; 
in  bronchiectasis,  027;  in  lobar  pneu- 
monia, 91;  in  measles,  346;  in  mumps. 
351;  in  Raynaud's  disease,  1122;  in 
rubella,  349;  in  scarlet  fever,  338;  in 
smaii-pox,  322;  in  syjihilis,  207;  in  ly- 
phoiil  fever,  31;  ochronosis  and,  4.'i5; 
pericarditis  in,  700;  pneumonia  and.  91, 
94;  postfebrile,  .12;  rheumatoid,  1135; 
sciatic  due  to,  1061;  sccundary  to  acute 
infection,  1142;  villous,  1130. 

Arthritis  deformans,  definition  of.  1134: 
diagnosis  of,  1140;  difTereu  tint  inn  of  gout 
from,  424;  differentiation  uf  rhnimalic 
fe\'or  from,  378 ;  etiuU^  of,  1 131, 
1135;  in  children,  1138,  1140;  morbid 
anatomy  of,  113.'i,  1136;  prognosis  of, 
1140,  1141;  symptoms  of,  ll.t6<114'i: 
treatment  of,  1141,  1142. 

Arthropathies,  in  hemiplcgin,  996;  in  K^v 
motor  ataxia,  918 ;  in  syringomyeiin,  96.'i. 

Arthrojiatliy,  hypertrophic  pulmonary,  1143, 
1144. 

Ascariasia,  204-296.  ■.^. 
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Ascaria  luinbrIcoi<1<«,  2B4,  295.' 

AwendiDg  degeneration  of  the  spina)  cord 

in  apond;litis,  li:<8. 
ABceniling  neuritiH,  1022. 

Ascending  (Landry  'b)  psraljBis,  acute, 
definition  of,  &41;  diagnosis  of,  942; 
etiology  and  pathology  of,  J>41;  aynip- 
toma  of,  94],  942. 

Ascites,  chronic  adhesive  pericarditis  and, 
768;  chylous,  610;  confusion  of  dilated 
stomach  and,  489;  dcflnitinn  of,  60H; 
diCTerential  itiagnosis  of,  609,  6111;  dif- 
ferentiation of  hydronephrosis  from, 
717;  enteroptosia  and,  549;  etiology  of, 
60S;  hypostatic  congestion  of  lunga  in, 
6.14;  in  ali^ohulic  cirrhosis,  5TH,  5HI);  in 
aneurism  of  the  ascending  arch,  K.11;  in 
eaneer  of  perltiineiini,  6(IS;  in  cancer  of 
etomacb,  SO;t;  in  congestion  of  liver, 
.162;  in  erythneniia,  IM;  in  loiikisinia, 
743;  in  mitral  stenosis,  824;  in  perihep- 
atitis, 5S1;  in  jieritonitia,  602;  in  pro- 
liforativB  peritonitis,  608;  in  splenic 
anvmia,  887;  in  tulierculoua  peritonitis, 
ISO;  in  typhoid  fever,  26;  nature  of 
fluid  in,  610;  symptoms  of,  608,  609} 
treatment  of,  611. 

Asiatic  amphistome,  283. 

Asiatic  cholera,  132. 

Aspergillosis,  236. 

Aspergillus  fiimigal.us,  236;  in  bronchial 
vasts,  632. 

Aspliyxia,  death  by,  in  pidmuuary  tuber- 
culosis, 210;  In  careinonia  of  lung,  6ij4; 
in  Kaynauil's  iliwaac,  1120,  1121 ;  in 
traidieo -bronchia I  adenitis,  177;  IouhI,  in 
wriler'a  cramp,  1094. 

As]iiratiiiu,  in  ucute  pleurisy,  665;  in  ]iy- 
dronepbrosis,  717;  in  piicuniotluirax,  672. 

Aspiration  pneumonia,  102,  104,  IM. 

"  Assiiciation  cortex,"  970. 

Astasia,  11  IS),  1120. 

AstasiH-ahasia,  neiirastlieiiic,   II 10. 

Asteriognosis  in  tnuuirH  of  the  brail,  1011, 
1012. 

Asthenia  in  Addison's  discnsi',  St>5;  in 
ailiposia  dolorosa,  452;  in  llodgliin's  itis- 
ease,  74S;  in  ileocolitis,  528;  in  infan- 
tile scurvy,  450;  in  pulmonary  tutwrcn- 
Insis,  210;  morphia  habit  and,  401. 

Asllienio  bulbar  paralysis,  1133. 

Aflhenic  form  of  malaria,  254 

Asthenic  pneumonia,  93. 

Asthenopia,  neurasthenic,  1109. 

Asthma,  acute  bnmrhitis  and,  620;  aden- 
oids and,  469;  bronchial,  62T-6:U;  car- 
<liac,  acuta  vesicular  emphysema  in,  650; 
cardiac,  in  fatty  heart,  791;  chronic  car- 
diac ineufficiency   due  to,   786;    Copp'a, 
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869;  folloicing  irhnoping  cough,  ISS; 
hay  fever  and.  613;  Miller's.  86!);  pul- 
monary branches  of  the  vagi  and,  1051; 
thymic,  617,  869. 

Aatrophobia,  1109. 

Asymmetry,  facial,  iu  congenital  torticollia. 
]0.'>2. 

Ataxia  due  to  lesion  of  the  crura,  973; 
hereditary,  941,  945;  hysterical,  11198;  in 
malaria,  254;  in  tumors  of  the  brain, 
1012;  in  tumors  of  the  ccrebcttum,  975. 

Ataxie  paraplegia,  942,  943;;  differentia- 
tion of  locomotor  ataxia  from,  919. 

Atarie  varioliipie,  322. 

Atlleronia,  cliniiiic,  aneurism  following, 
848;  of  tlio  aorta,  cerebral  embolism  due 
to,  998. 

AlheniiuBtoiis  aliscess,  843. 

Atlietosia,  bilateral,  9;i8;  folloning  hemi- 
plegia iu  children,  1008;  in  hemiplegia, 
996. 

Athletes,  curd  lac  hy|»crtrophy  in,  780; 
large  heart  of,  783. 

Athletes'  heart,  81)9. 

Athletic  albuminuria,  685. 

Atony,  intestinal,  constipation  due  to,  545; 
of  muscul.ir  c<iats  of  stomach  causing 
dilatation,  487;  of  the  stomach,  511,  515. 

Atremia,  1110. 

Atresia  of  the  pulmonary  orifice,  634. 

Aliophic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  577. 

Atrophic  emphysema,  650. 

Atrophy,  bony,  in  arthritis  deformans, 
1136,  1139;  i-erebral,  hemiplegia  in  chil- 
dren ilue  to,  1006;  niusridar  {arc  Mus- 
cular <)ystru)>hios) ;  museulnr,  following 
dengue,  ^63;  muscular,  in  arthritis  de- 
formans, 1136,  11:19;  muscular,  in  tii-ri- 
Ix'ri,  415;  muscular,  in  hemiplegia, 
996;  muscular,  in  localized  neuritis, 
1022;  muscular,  in  liiciimotor  ataxia, 
918;  muscular,  in  spinal  hiemnrrtmgic 
pachymeningitis,  948;  muscular,  in  Hgrnn- 
dylitis,  tl38;  muscular,  in  syringomyelia, 
965;  of  convolutions  of  the  brain, 
iu  hiemorrhagie  pachymeningitis,  947;  of 
convolutions  of  the  bruin,  cnlema  and, 
986;  of  gall-blailder,  .'iT2;  of  mucous 
membrane  of  stomach,  480,  481;  of 
nerves,  in  optic  neuritis,  1030;  of  stom- 
ach, [Kmicious  anaemia  and.  T.34;  of  su- 
prarenal bmlies,  due  to  Addison's  dis- 
ease, 864;  of  thymus,  869;  of  tongue, 
10'i5;  of  tongue,  glossy  flat,  461 ;  optic, 
1031;  optic,  in  amaurotic  family  idioi:y, 
9.19;  optic,  in  general  paralysis,  923; 
optic,  in  locomotor  ataxia,  914,  915,  919, 
920;  optic,  in  oxycephaly,  1147;  optic, 
io  sclerosis  of  the  brain,  953;  optic,  in 
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tabo-paralfsii,  924 ;  ptogressive  (cen- 
tral) muscular  (gee  Progressive  central 
muscular  paralyiis) ;  prc^reasive  neural 
muscular,  931,  932. 

AtlitudB  in  paralysis  agitans,  1064,  1065. 

Auditory  aphasia,  979,  S6Q. 

Auditory  nerve,  affections  of,  1U15-1048. 

Auditory  vertigo,  1047,  1048. 

Aura,  in  epilepsy,  lOSl. 

Auricular  flbrillation,  775. 

Autochthonous  sinuB-thrombosis,  1001. 

Auto-luemolyti«  action,  684. 

Aulumoal  catarrh,  612,  613. 

Axotorrhoea,  592;  iu  chronic  pBDereatitia, 


Babinski's  reflex  in  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
MS;  in  eclerosia  of  the  brain,  S53;  in 
tuberculous  meningitis,   173. 

Babinski'e  theory  of  hysteria,  1095. 

Bacillsry  dysentery,  clinical  types  of,  128; 
compHcatLons  and  scquefn  of,  128;  defi- 
nition of,  126;  diagnosis  of,  12S,  129; 
etiology  of,  126,  127;  morbid  Rnatomy 
of,  127;  symptoms  of,  127,  128;  treat- 
mont  of,  129,  lao. 

Bacilluria,  687;   in  typhoid  fever,  30,  45. 

Bacillus  aerogenes,  in  peritonitis,  601 ; 
aerogcnea  capsulatus,  692 ;  anthracie, 
148;  anthracis,  in  endoeardilis,  800;  bot- 
alinua,  409;  coU,  4;  coli,  in  appendicitis, 
532;  coli,  in  cliarrhica  of  children, 
525;  coli,  in  diphtheria,  59;  coli,  infec- 
tions nith,  46;  coli,  septieo-pytcmia  due 
to,  51;  eoll  communis,  infections  duo  to, 
46-48;  diphtheria),  causing  pneumonia, 
78;  diphlheriK,  in  cnrlocarditis,  800; 
dystenteris;,  126,  127,  128;  enteritidis, 
in  meat  poisoning,  408;  Hoffmann's,  60; 
indnenzK,  116,  117;  influenza),  causing 
pneumonia,  78 ;  influenue,  in  bronrho- 
pneumonia,  104;  inflnenKai  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  208,  209;  influcnzs,  septi- 
Ocmia  duo  to,  50;  influpniie,  BCptiuopyni- 
mia  <]ue  to,  51;  KIcbs-LoeSlcr,  58,  59; 
lactimorbi,  385;  lactis  terogcncs  in  diar- 
rhtea  of  children,  525;  lepnc,  152;  mallei, 
148;  Oppler-Boas,  502;  pertussis,  120; 
prstis,  139;  pueumoniic,  in  broncho- pneu- 
monia, 104;  pneumonin,  of  Friedlander, 
77;  proleuB,  general  sepficiEroia  due  to, 
50;  proteuB,  septico-pyfpmia  due  to,  51; 
protcus,  terminal  infections  due  to,  53; 
psendo- diphtheria,  59,  60;  pyocyaueus, 
in  peritonitis,  601;  pyocyaneus,  in  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  208;  pyocyaneus, 
septicffimia  due  to,  50;  pyocyaneus,  sep- 


tieo-pynmla  dna  to,  51 ;  pjoejtaieon,  t«r- 
minal  infections  due  to,  S3;  tetani,  142, 
143;  tuberculosis,  in  acute  pleurisy,  655, 
656;  tuberculosis,  in  endocarditis,  800; 
tuberculosis,  mofies  of  infection  by,  161- 
185;  tuberculosis,  occurrence  of,  156, 
157;  tubareulosiii,  specific  reactions  of, 
159-161;  tuberculosis,  varieties  of,  156; 
typhosus,  i,  6;  typhosus,  causing  pneu- 
monia, 78;  typhosus,  in  endocardititi, 
SOO;  typhosus,  isolation  of,  for  iliagun- 
sis,  35,  36;  typhosus,  products  of  growth 
of,  9;  typhosus,  septieo- pyemia  duo  tu, 
51;  Vincent's,  60;  xerosis,  59. 

Bacteria  in  appendicitis,  432;  in  diarrhiia 
of  children,  S24,  52S ;  in  ronal  calculi, 
718;   pyelitis  due  to,  712. 

Bacterium  solaniferum,  410. 

Bacteriuria,  887. 

Bagdad   sore,   261. 

Balanitis  in  diabetes,  434. 

Balantidium  coli,  281. 

Ball-valve  stone,  573. 

Balue's  cough,  469. 

Balx's  disease,  462. 

Bandage,  use  of,  in  enteroptosis,  550. 

Bandaging  in  movable  kiilncy,  678. 

Banting's  diet  for  obesity,  452. 

Bauti's  disease.     (iSce Splenomegaly.) 

B&r4uy's  caloric  test,  1048. 

"Barben  cholera,"  409. 

Barlow  'a  disease,  449,  450. 

Barrel  chest  in  adenoi<ls,  469,  470;  in 
asthmatie  attacks,  629;  in  empbyHema, 
048;  in  byxiertropbic  emphysema,  647. 

Basedow 's  disease  («e«  Exophthalmic 
goitre) ;  tetany  in,  881. 

Basilar  artery,  symptoms  of  blocking  of, 
1000. 

Basilar  meningitis  (tee  Meningeal  form  of 
acute  miliary  tuberculosis) ;  in  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis,  205. 

Bastian's  symptom  in  compTvssion  myelitis, 
961. 

Baths  in  typhoid  fever,  42. 

Batophobia,  1109. 

BcBumis'  law,  285. 

Bedbug,  312;  in  transmission  of  kalaaiar, 
of  rclapaing  fever. 


Bmlnar's  aphtha),  458, 

Bed-sores  in  acute  dtfTuse  myelitis,  P6T; 
in  acute  transverse  myelitis,  967.  968;  in 
cerebral  apoplexy,  998;  in  ccrebro-spinal 
meningitis,  114,  IIS;  in  general  paraly- 
sis, 924;  in  typhoid  fever,  19,  45. 

Beef  tapeworm,  285. 

"Beefsteak"  hand,  1121. 

Beer,  chronic  cardiac  insnffleieDoy  due  to, 


768;  dilatatioD  and  hjpertrophf  of  the 
lieart  due  to,  781,  784. 

BeeT-drioken,  dilatation  of  the  ftomaeh 
in,  487. 

Belladonna,  purpura  due  to,  7S1. 

BcU's  palBj,  1041-1044. 

"Bends,"  394. 

Benzol,  purpura  due  to,  751. 

Bcri-beri,  defln'itioa  of,  414;  diagnotim  of, 
416;  iliHtributiun  of,  414;  etioloKj'  ot, 
414,  415;  hiatorj  of,  414;  morbid  anat- 
omy of,  416,  416;  prophjlaiis  of,  416; 
s^mptoma  of,  415;  treatment  of,  416. 

"Big- jaw,"  233, 

Bile,  influence  of,  in  catarrhal  enter! tii, 
517. 

Bilo  ductH,  scute  catarrh  of,  563,  564; 
cancer  of,  567;  congenital  obliteration 
of,  568;  BteooHis  and  obatruc^tion  of, 
567,  568;  tuberculoBia  of,  214. 

Bilhansia  hieiiiatobia,  28H;  tuematuria  due 
to,  681. 

BilharKiaaia,  283,  284. 

Bilarr  calculi.     {See  CholeDthlasia.) 

Bilinry  colic,  670,  671. 

Biliary  fiatulie,  574. 

BiliousneBg,  gouty,  4S2. 

Birds,  Bipergillosia  in,  236. 

Birth  palsiei,  936-938. 

Black  death,  138,  140. 

Black  Bmall-pox,  320. 

"Black  Hpit"  of  antbraeoria,  645. 

Black  vomit,  358,  360;  in  toxsmle  jaun- 
dice, 557. 

Black-water  fever,  S43,  254. 

Bladder,  affectiona  of,  luematuria  due  to, 
6S1;  in  diabetes  iniipiduB,  440;  in  loco- 
motor ataxia,  915;  in  typhoid  fever,  12; 
irritability  of,  in  append icitia,  534;  tu- 
berculosia  of,  219. 

Bladder  stone,  differentiation  of  renal  cal- 
culus from,  721. 

Blaetomycoata,  235. 

Bleeding  in  treatment  of  erjthrKmla,  759; 
in  treatment  of  hypertrophic  emphysema, 
649;  in  treatment  of  hypostatic  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs,  635;  in  treatment  of 
adema  of  Ibe  lungs,  63.'5 ;  in  treatment 
of  pneumonia,  99;  in  treatment  at  tbo- 

Blcpharospasm,  1044. 

Blindness,  due  to  disease  of  the  ehlamna, 
10.12;  due  to  gnnococcus  infection,  123; 
due  to  lesion  of  cuneus,  1U32;  due  to 
lesion  of  optic  nerve,  1033;  following 
hemorrhage  from  the  stomafh,  .5U!<;  in 
amaurotic  family  idiocy,  939 ;  in  chronic 
Wteratitial  nephritis,  TOS;   in  locomotor 
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ataxia,  915;  in  tumora  of  the  brain, 
1012;  in  urtemia,  694. 

Blood  as  a  means  of  infection  In  genito- 
urinary tuberculosis,  215;  in  acute  sec- 
ondary anKmia,  728;  In  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, 990;  in  erjthrBemia,  7^7,  7.'>8;  in 
lead  poisoning,  403;  in  myeloid  leukiemia, 
741-744  J  in  pulmonary  tuUrpulosia, 
204;  in  typhoid  fever,  IB,  20;  foul 
breath  and,  461;  ia  atypinal  leiiktemiaa, 
745;  in  chloruHis,  731,  732;  in  cholera 
asiatica,  1313;  in  diabetes,  431,  433;  in 
gout,  419;  in  lobar  pneumonia,  87,  88; 
in  lymphoid  leukemia,  745;  in  mycosis 
inteettnalis,  1.^0;  in  pellagra,  413;  in 
pernicious  ano-mia,  737,  738;  in  pro- 
gressive septiceiuLB,  49;  in  relapsing 
fever,  262;  in  rheumatic  fever,  374;  in 
secondary  anaimia,  730;  in  typhus  fever, 
3.'>3;   in  yellow  fever,  35S. 

Blood  casts,  differentiation  of,  from  fibrin- 
ous casts  with  hemorrhage,  632. 

Blood-count  in  acute  seru-flbrinous  pleurisy, 
659;  in  diagnosis  of  leukKmia,  T4.'i,  746. 

Blood  cysts  in  hook-worm  disease,  302. 

Blood  pressure,  arteriosclerosis  and,  841, 
642,  640;  extrasyffioles  <lue  to,  774;  in 
Addison  'h  disease,  86S ;  in  cardiac  insuf- 
ficiency, 785 ;  in  chronic  interstitial 
nephritis,  707;  in  Jotur  pneumonia,  86; 
relation  of  supra-renal  bodies  to,  664. 

Blood    serum   in    treatment   of   pemiciooa 

Blood-vessels,  changes  in,  In  splenic  ansi- 
mia,  886;  in  hydrophobia,  .169;  in  typhoid 
fever,  13,  21 ;  of  brain,  affections  of,  982- 
1009;  of  liver,  diseases  of,  561-563;  of 
spinal  eord,  affeetiona  of,  956-959;  thick- 
ening of,  in  chronic  parenchymatous 
nephritis,  703. 

"Blue  disease,"  8.14. 

Blue  line  in  lead  poisoning,  403. 

Boas  test  meal,  502. 

Boils  in  convnlesceace  from  small-poi,  322; 
in  diabetes,  433;  in  Hodgkin's  disease, 
748;  in  obstructive  jaundice,  556;  in 
typhoid  fever,  19. 

Bone  lesions  of  congenital  syphilis,  269, 
270. 

Bone- marrow,  hyperplasia  of,  in  splenie 
aneemia,  8H6;  in  annmia,  73.'!,  738;  in 
erythremia,  7.'i7;  in  Hodgkin's  disease, 
T47,  749;  in  lymphatinm,  870;  in  myeloid 
leukemia,  742;  in  relapsiuK  fever,  262; 
in  typhoid  fever,  12. 

Bones,  changes  in,  in  acromegaly,  891; 
changes  in,  in  rickets,  442-44.1;  diseases 
of,  1143-1147;   in  infantile  scurvy,  44*. 
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450;  in  scurvy,  448;  in  typhoid  fever,  31, 
45. 

Bony  tnmors  of  the  brain,  1010. 

Boriict  bacilluB,  119,  ISO. 

RothiJorephaliiH,  clirciiiin  Roponilary  anfemia 
in,  729;  pernidona  anirmia  clito  to,  7;(4, 

Ifiiviiic  heart,  SIO. 

Ilowilitch's  law  of  maiiinnl  contraction, 
773. 

HoivflH,  caro  nf,  in  l>riincho-pni>iiin(in[a, 
107;  caro  of,  in  pnciiiniinin,  99;  in  ul- 
roliolic  cirrhoxis,  578;  iu  cancer  at  the 
Ktomach,  Sll-t ;  in  cerehro-npinal  f pver, 
112,  114;  in  influpUKa,  11»;  obstruction 
of,  by  gall-Rtonctt,  574 ;  perforation  of 
(nee  Perfuiation) ;  torpidity  of,  vuiising 
count ipati on,  545. 

Brachial  plexiin,  leninna  of,  1057-10G0;  n<>n- 
ralgia  involving  nerves  of,  1091. 

Bviichycephalic  Hknll  in  onilemic  cri-tiniRm, 

Bradycardia,  777;  in  paroxyamal,  arryth- 
mia  due  to,  772;  typhoiil  fever,  20. 

Bradypnita,  hysl«rical,  1100. 

Brain,  abscess  of  (see  Abnceas)  ;  actinomy- 
cosis nf,  23.1;  chaiiK^  in,  in  acromef^ly, 
SHI;  cban|{i>B  in,  in  general  paralysis, 
922;  cyatiwreiifl  celhiloast  in,  28H;  diffuso 
and  focal  diaeaaefl  of,  96H-I020;  effect 
of  lead  poisoning-  on,  405;  hypostatic 
congestion  of  tho  Innf^  and,  6Si;  in 
acute  poliomyelitis,  .105;  in  cerebrtv 
spinal  fever,  110;  in  hydrophobia,  369; 
in  pellagra,  412;  infan^ts  in,  in  acute 
enUovurditia,  800;  local  an»mia  of,  727; 
ayphilla  of,  270,  271 ;  tnliereiilotiiH  of, 
214;  tiibi-ri'ulonfi  lexions  in,  in  chronic 
ulcerative  tuberi-ulosiH,  190. 

Break-bone  fever.     (Het^  IJengne.) 

Brenat,  hypertrophy  of,  in  jiulmonary  tn- 
berculosia,  221. 

Breast  pang,     {fire  Angina  pectoris.) 

Breath-aonnds  in  acute  sero-librinons  pleu- 
risy, O-Wj  in  chronic,  nicerative  tnhereu- 
losis,  200;  in  enipyeinn,  OGl;  in  pneumo- 
thorax, G7I. 

Brcner  l-'reu.l  theory  of  hysteria.  1000. 

Bri|;ht'a  disease,  acute,  OitG,  (107;  aente, 
diagnosis  of,  099;  acute,  ctitdogy  of, 
097;  acute,  iiuirbid  anatomy  nf,  097, 
698;  acnte,  prognosis  of,  699,  700;  acute, 
aymptoniR  of,  69X,  099;  acute,  treatment 
of,  700-702;  acute  endocarditis  in,  797; 
albuminuria  in,  080;  anvinia  resembling, 
739;  ascitic  flulil  in,  60!);  bronchitis  nnd, 
020;  catarrhal  jaundice  in,  .103;  chronic, 
702-711;  chronic  gastritis  and,  480;  con- 
gestion of  the  kidney  in,  (179;  differen- 
tiation of  chlorosis  from,  733;  difTeren- 


tiation  of  diabetes  insipidus  from,  441; 
differentiation  of  myicedema  fiotn,  876; 
diphtheroid  enteritis  in,  520;  Ix-morrha- 
gic  pleurisy  in,  661 ;  in  lobar  p.ieumonia, 
91 ;  intestinal  catarrh  in,  G17;  'ipuria  in, 
693;  mitral  incompetency  and,  S18;  m-u- 
rnlgin  in,  1090;  tcilema  of  the  brain  in, 
986;  oHlema  of  the  glottia  in,  610; 
oedema  of  the  lungs  in,  (i.15;  [edema  nf 
the  pharynx  in,  464;  optic  neuritis  in, 
1030;  parolicia  In,  46.1;  pericarditis  in, 
760,  761;  peritonitis  terminating,  600; 
purpura,  in,  751 ;  terminal  infections  iu, 
n3;  terminal  pneumonia  in,  93,  97. 

"Brill's  disease,"  38,  352. 

Briquet's  syndrome,  1100. 

Brissaud  type  of  infantilism,  893. 

Broca's  centre,  978. 

Bromism,  1080. 

Branchi,  disensr^  of,  620-633;  in  cbronio 
ulciTative  tnberculosis,  190;  in  hy]>pr- 
troi)hic  enipliysenia,  647;  in  lobar  pneu- 
monia, 80;  in  small-pox,  317;  syphilis 
cf,  272. 

Bronchial   asthma.      (See   Asthma.) 

Bronchial  catarrh  in  typhus  fever,  353. 

Bronchial  glauils  in  chroinc  ulcerative  tu- 
berculosis, 190;  in  pneumonokoniosis, 
043;  in  nhooping  cough,  121. 

Bronchieetaais,  brain  abscess  in,  1016; 
chronic  dry  pleurisy  and,  667;  cirrhiisia 
of  the  lung  and,  640;  enmpliealing 
whooping  cough,  121 ;  diagnosis  of,  6^7; 
clioliigy  of,'  625;  following  inffuenza. 
118;  gangrene  of  the  lung  anil.  651; 
luemoptysis  iu,  6:16;  hypertrojihic  em- 
physenia  and,  647 ;  hypertrophic  pul 
mounry  arthropathy  iu,  1143;  Lnmblia 
inleslinalia  in,  281;  morbid  anatomy  of, 
62.'>,  626;  putrid  bronchitis  and.  0:;4j 
symptoms  of,  626,  627 ;  treatment  of,  6:.>7. 

Brnnchioteclasis,  626. 

Bronchiolitis,  103;  exudativa,  028. 

Bronchitis,  aetinomycosis  and,  2.13;  active 
congestion  nf  the  lungs  in,  633;  acute. 
620-622;  acute  vesicular  emphysema  in 
6-'iO;  hronchioli'Ctasia  fullowiig,  6'.I0; 
broncho-pneumonia  aecondary  to,  101 : 
chronic,  022-625;  chronic,  in  asthma. 
630;  chronic,  cardiac  insufficiency  due  l.i, 
786;  chronic  ulcerative  tuberculosis  and. 
192;  croupous,  031(133;  fibrinous,  631. 
6:13;  gouty,  024;  hypertrophio  emphy 
sema  and,  647 ;  iu  aneurism  of  the  thuraric 
aorta,  8.W;  in  cancer  of  the  lEsophagiis. 
475;  in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  T<)7; 
in  diphtheria,  67;  in  fatty  heart.  791; 
in  gaugrene  of  the  lung,  6.'il,  6.J2;  in 
gout,  423;   iu  hypertropbic  emphysema, 


647-649;  id  malaria,  250,  253;  in 
neaslra,  346;  in  osteitis  dcfcirmanH, 
1145;  iu  pnciimonnkODiosiB,  644;  in  pul- 
monary tiibcrcuIoHis,  20.1 ;  in  scarlet 
fever,  338;  in  tridiiniaKifl,  2H9;  in  tj- 
phoiil  f<^er,  26;  in  typhoid  torm  of 
tubeTctiJosiH,  16!>;  inflnt-nzti,  117;  plaslic, 
631-6335  tpnilcniy  to,  iu  mitral  incom- 
petonfy,  HIS. 

Broncho- biliary  fistula,  5*4. 

Hronchorele.     [See  tioitrt-,) 

Broncophony,  650;  in  i-hronic  u1cerati^'e 
tubereuloeis,  201 ;  in  trai'^ieo  bronchial 
adenitis,  177. 

Broncho- pneumonia,  scnt«  tiilierculons,  18!i- 
187;  and  Lroni:bicctasia,  6S6;  axpiratiun, 
102;  bacteriology  uf,  104;  chronic,  lU-1, 
640.  641;  compensatory  emphyaema  in, 
645;  complicating  acuta  brimchitis,  621, 
622;  complicating  small-pox,  -122;  ilefi- 
Dition  of,  101;  iliagnosis  of,  105,  106; 
etiology  of,  101 ;  fibroid,  644 ;  in  cancer  of 
the  (BBophagui,  475;  in  diubetes,  431, 
4.'<4;  in  diarrhoea  of  children,  525;  in 
diphtheria,  62,  67;  in  ileocolitis,  528;  in 
measles,  344,  346;  in  scarlet  fever,  334, 
338;  in  typhus  fever.  3.55;  in  nhoopinf; 
cough,  120,  123;  morbid  anatomy  of, 
102-104;  prognosis  of,  106;  prophylaxis 
of,  106;  pulmonary  actinomycosis  and, 
233;  streptococcus  pleurisy  and,  656; 
symptoms  of,  104,  105;  terminations  of, 
104;  treatment  of,  106,  107;  tuberculous, 
185. 

Broncho- pulmonary  htemorrhage,  636,  637. 

Bronchorrhngin,  636.  637. 

Bronchorrhiea,  623,  624. 

Brown  atrophy  of  the  heart,  78ft. 

Brown  induration  of  the  lung,  634;  due  to 
mitral  incompetency,  817. 

Bronn-S^piard  syndrome,  9.59, 

Brown-i^quard 'r  paralysis,  956;  in  com- 
pression myelitis,  961. 

Bruilzinski 'b  sign  in  acute  eerebrn- spinal 
leptomeningitis,  050;  in  eerebro -spinal 
fever,  114, 

Bruit  in  aculo  endocarditis,  SOI;  iu  aortic 
incomiwtency,  SI2;  in  lobar  pneumonia, 
86;  (Esophageal,  474. 

Bruit  d'airain,  671. 

Emit  de  cvir  neuf  in  acute  fibrinous  peri- 
carditis, 763. 

Bruit  de  drapeau,  632, 

Bruti  de  mouliit,  770. 

Bubonic  plague,  140. 

Bitccal  spots,  in  measles,  345. 

Buhl's  disease,  754. 

Bulbar  form  of  acute  polio- my ctlitis,  366, 

Bulbar    paralysis,    930;     asthenic,     1133; 


eourse  of,  931 ;  diagnosis  of,  ft^l ;  laryn- 
geal parnlyBls  in,  1050;  pneumogustric 
nervoand,  10411;  symptonuj  of,  1131, 

Bulimia,  4.'S2,  514. 

Burns,  acute  Bright's  ilisease  ctuo  to,  6!17; 
duuilenul  ulcer  following,  4111,  403; 
hiemogliibiuuria  following,  6K3. 

Bursal  in  gonociM-cHs  infections,  125. 

BursitiM,  sub- deltoid,  dirCereuliatiun  at 
arthritia  defurutana  from,  1140. 
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Cachectia  infantilism,  803,  S9.1, 

Cachexia,  amyloid  liver  and,  .590;  fatty 
liver  and,  .590;  in  llmlgkin's  disease, 
75tl;  in  pancreatic  cancer.  5ft9;  malari.il, 
24.S.  252,  3.14;  Hi  rumipriva,  873,  875, 
876;  syphilitic,  366. 

Caisson  disease,  deflnition  of,  303;  etiol- 
ogy of,  393;  history  of,  .303;  pathology 
of,  3113,  304;  prophylaxis  of,  394;  symp- 
toms of,  394;  treatment  of,  394. 

Culearecius  degeneration  of  the  heart.,  789. 

Oolcareoua  fragments  in  tuberculous  spu- 
tum. 194. 

Calcification  of  the  gallbladder,  572. 

Calcifieil  pericardium,  770. 

Calculus,  coral,  718;  cyHlinuria  and,  600[ 
dendritic,  718;  ha'maturin  due  to,  681; 
hydronephrosis  duo  to,  715;  iixHluriB 
and  600. 

Calculus,  gall-bladder  (sre  Gal  I- stones) ; 
chronic  pancreatitis  following.  596. 

Calculus,  renal  (hit  Nephrolithiasis};  m- 
nal,  pyuria  and,  687;  gout  and,  423;  in 
kidney  and  bladder  complicating  bllbarzi- 
asis,  283. 

Calculus,  pancrealie,  599,  600. 

Cammiilge's  reaction,  592,  503;  in  chronic 
pancreatitis,  596. 

Cancer,  ascites  in,  610;  causing  obstruction 
of  bile-ducts,  .567,  568;  chronic  hemor- 
rhagic perilonitia  and,  607;  confusion  of 
symptoms  of,  with  septico-pycemia,  52; 
echinococcus  of  liwr  differentiated  from, 
292;  enilocarditis  in,  707;  diphtheroid 
enteritis  in,  530;  gastric,  subphrenic 
abscess  following,  604 ;  ha;morrhagic 
pleurisy  in.  661;  hydronephrosis  duo  to, 
716;  intestinal  ealarrb  in,  517;  intesti- 
nal ulceration  in,  .531;  of  bile- passages, 
567;  of  heart,  831;  of  kidney.  732,  723; 
of  lung,  acute  plastic  pleurisy  in,  654; 
of  mediastinum,  673,  674;  of  pancreas, 
pancreatic  calculi  and,  599;  of  peritone- 
um, 607,  608;  of  spine,  acute  myelitis  due 
to,  066;  of  thyroid,  871;  phaiyngeal  ul 
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CATS  and,  466;  pulmonary,  hKraoptyBifl  in, 
636;  purpura  in,  751;  Huppurative  an- 
giodioiitiB  and,  565 ;  terminal  pneu- 
monia in,  ST  J  thromboBis  of  cerebral 
Binuses  and  veins  and,  1005;  thromboBie 
of  portal  vein  in,  562. 

Cancer  of  liver,  etiology  of,  587;  loealiied 
peritonitis  in,  604;  primary,  58Ti  lec- 
ondary,  587. 

Cuneer  of  lEflophaKna,  47S;  abeceu  of  Jung 
in,  653;  chronic  scconilary  anemia  in, 
T2S;  CMophaBitiB  and,  472. 

Cancer  of  etomacii,  acute  suppurative  gas- 
tritis  and,  478;  bradycardia  in,  777; 
chronic  gastritis  and,  480 ;  complica- 
tions of,  503,  504;  confusion  of,  with 
chronic  gastritis,  481,  482;  course  of, 
904;  diagnoBia  of,  504;  differentiation 
of  annoiia  from,  739;  etiology  of,  498, 
499;  fungi  in,  478;  hnmorrhage  in,  506; 
morbid  anatomy  of,  499,  500;  pneu- 
mopericardium due  to  rupture  of,  769; 
aymptomH  of,  500-503;  snbacidity  in, 
512;  treatment  of,  504,  505. 

Cancerous  pleurisy,  hEemorrhagic,  662. 

Cancrum  oris,  in  measles,  346;  in  typhus 
fever,  355, 

Canities  in  neuralgia,  1090. 

Cantharidcs,  acute  Bright 's  disease  due 
to,  697;  congestion  of  itidney  due  to, 
679;  hematuria  due  to,  681. 

Cspiltary  apoplexy,  999. 

Cnpitlary  bronchitis,  101. 

Capsular  cirrhonis  of  liver,  S81,  582. 

Capsulitis  of  liver,  581. 

Caput  meduse,  577;  in  ascites,  609. 

Caput  quadratum,  444. 

Carbohydrate  metabolism,  426. 

Carbolic  acid,  acute  Bright's  disease  due 
to,  697;  h^uiaturia  due  to,  681;  bnmo- 
globinuria  due  to,  683. 

Carboluria,  BB2. 

Carbon  monoxide,  biemoglobinnria  due  to, 
683. 

Corbonate  of  lime,  calculi  of,  718. 

Carbuncle,  thrombosis  of  cerebral  sinnscs 
and  veins  due  to,  1005. 

Carbuncles  in  diabetes,  433. 

Carcinoma  of  brain,  1009;  of  kidney,  722; 
of  lung,  653,  654;  of  pancreas,  598, 
599;  of  stomach  (ace  Cancer) ;  of  supra- 
renal glands,  868;  pressure  paralysis  fol- 
lowing, 961;  ulcer  of  stomach  and,  493. 

"Cardiac  asthma"  in  fatty  heart,  791. 

Caritiac  dilatation.  (See  Dilatation,  car- 
Cardiac  flutter,  774,  775. 

Cardiac  hypertrophy.  (See  Hypertrophy, 
esrdia.) 


Cardiac  insufficiency,  anatomical  basis  of, 
786-789;  etiology  of,  784-786;  prognosis 
of,  792;  Scbott  treatment  of,  796,  797; 
^mptoms  of,  789-792;  treatment  of, 
792-794;  treatment  of  special  symptoms 
in,  794-796. 

Cardiac  kidney,  680. 

Cardiac  liver,  561. 

Cardialgia,  480;  in  angio-neurotic  otdema, 
1124. 

Cardiocentesis,  831,  832. 

Cardiolyais  in  chronic  adheaive  pericarditis, 
769. 

Cardio- respiratory  murmur,  201. 

Cardio- sclerosis,  symptoms  of,  790. 

Cardio- stenosis,  cardiac  flutter  in,  775- 

Cardio- vascular  epilepsy,  1081. 

Caries,  differentiation  of  tumors  of  spinal 
cord  from,  964;  lesions  of  cauda  equina 
and  conus  meduUaris  due  to,  902;  of 
bodies  of  cervical  vertebrs,  retro-pharyn- 
geal  abscess  in,  466;  of  bone,  pachy- 
meningitis externa  due  to,  046;  of  nasal 
bones,  loss  of  sense  of  smell  due  to. 
1028;  of  temporal  bone,  thrombosis  of 
cerebral  veins  and  ainuaes  due  to,  1005; 
spastic  paralysis  secondary  to,  939,  940. 

Caries  of  spine,  acute  myelitis  due  to.  966 ; 
compression  myelitis  due  to,  959-961 ; 
tuberculous,  pachymeningitis  and,  946. 

Carious  teeth,  convulsive  tic  due  to,  1044 ; 
neuralgia  due  to,  1090. 

Camiflcation  of  lung,  103. 

Carpo -pedal  spasms  in  spasmodic  laryn- 
gitis, 617. 

Carriers,  cerebrospinal,  134;  cholera,  134; 
diphtheria,  57,  59,  70;  meningitis,  109; 
poliomyelitis,  365;  typhoid,  6,  7,  46. 

Caseation  of  tubercle,  166. 

Casts  in  fibrinous  broocbitie,  631,  632. 

Catalepsy  in  hysteria,  1103. 

Cataract  in  diabetes,  434. 

Catarrh,  acute  gastric,  476-479;  antamnal, 
612,  613;  chronic  gastric,  dilatation  of 
stomach  and,  487;  chronic,  in  alcoholic 
cirrhosis,  578;  chronic  intestinal,  treat- 
ment of,  522,  623;  clironic  nasal  and 
adenoids,  468,  470;  chronic  nasal, 
epistazis  in,  613;  chronie  nasal,  ^oss  of 
sense  of  smell  in,  1028;  chronic  nasal, 
pharyngitis  and,  46S;  chronic,  phbtyn- 
geal  ulcers  and,  465;  dry,  624;  gastra- 
duodenal,  catarrhal  jaundice  and,  563; 
gastro-duodenal,  in  acute  yellow  atrophy, 
6S0;  gBstro-intestinal,  in  congeatiou  of 
Hver,  562 ;  in  aiaenical  poisoning,  407 ; 
intestinal.  In  measles,  346;  laryngeal, 
laryngeal  paralysis  following,  1050;  li- 
UiogenoQB,  668,  669 ;  of  bile  dneta,  aenta. 


iS63,  564;  of  bladder  in  typhoid  fever, 
12,  of  mueous  membTanes,  predisposing 
to  tubereulouB  adenitis  174,  175;  of 
stomach,  ehronie,  47S-486;  of  stomach, 
etironic,  subaciditj  in,  S12;  of  stomach, 
in  alcoholism,  397;  pharjugeal,  inflam- 
mation of  cmophagus  and,  472;  predis- 
posing to  tuberculosis,  159. 

Catarrhal  angiocholitis,  chronic,  564,  565. 

CataTThal  dysenteiy,  acute,  12S. 

Catarrhal  enteritis,  diagnosis  of,  519;  eti- 
ology of,  316,  317;  morbid  anatomy  of, 
;  symptoms  of,  51S,  S19. 


te,  definition  of,  382; 
I;  etiology  of,  382; 
!,   383;    treatment  of, 


Catarrhal   fever,  . 
diagnosis 

38.1. 

Chtarrhal  jaundice,  563,  564. 
Catarrhal  laryngitis,  aeute,  614,  615. 
Caterpillar  rash,  314. 
Csthartie  method  in  treatment  of  hysteria, 

1105,  1106. 
Cattle,  actinomycosis  in,  232;   anthrai  in, 

148;     aspergillosis    in,     2.16;     foot-and- 

mooth  disease  in,  .S87;  milk  sickness  and, 

385 ;  tuberculosis  in,  155. 
Cauda  equina,  lesions  of,  962,  963. 
Cavernous    sounds    in    chronic    ulcerative 

tuberculosis,  201. 
Cavities  in  chronte  ulcerative  tuberculosis, 

189,  190;  signs  of,  201. 
Cell  systems,  895. 
Cellnlitia,    (edema   of   glottis   in,   616;    of 

neck,  466. 
C-entral  pneumonia,  92. 
Centrum  semiovale,  lestotis  of,  S70. 
Cephalic  tetanus,  144. 
CVphalndynia,  ll.tO. 
Cercomonas  bominis,  281. 
Cerebellar   ataxia,   differentiation   of  loco- 

molnr  ataxia  from,  919. 
Cerebellar  he  redo  ataxia,  945. 
Cerebellum,  lesions  of,  974,  975. 
Vi  rebral  actinomycosis,  233. 
Cerebral  adiposity,  453. 
C-trebral   atrophy,   differentiation   of   mus- 
cular dystrophies  from,  934. 
(^rebral  circulation,  982  985. 
Cerebral  cortex,  lesions  of,  969,  970. 
Ctrebral   hKuiorrhage    (gee   Hatmorrhage) ; 

differentiation  of  uremia  from,  686. 
Cerebral  nerves,  <liseascs  of,  1028-1055. 
Cerebral  peduncle,  hemiplegia  due  to  lesion 

of,  992. 
Cerebral  peduoeles,  lesions  of,  972,  973. 
Cerebral  rheumatism,  376. 
Cerebral  softening,   998,   999;   anatomieal 

changes    in,    999,    1000;    symptoms   of, 

imO,  1001 ;  treatment  of,  1001-1003. 


Cerebral  symptoms  in  obstructive  jaundice, 
556 

Cerebral  type  of  acute  polio  myelitis,  366. 

Ccrebro-spinal  fever,  acute  endocarditis 
mistaken  for,  803;  bacteriology  of,  109; 
Brudzinski's  sign  in.  114;  chronic,  112; 
complications  of,  112,  113;  definition  of, 
108;  diagnosis  of,  113,  114;  differentia- 
tion of  small-pox  from,  324;  differentia- 
tion of  typhus  from,  355;  encephalitis 
in,  1015;  etiology  of,  109;  herpes  zoster 
in,  926;  history  of,  108,  109;  hydro 
eephalus  in,  1020;  lumbar  puncture  in, 
114;  morbid  anatomy  of,  109,  110;  prog- 
nosis of,  114;  prophylaxis  of,  114;  pur- 
puric rash  in,  751;  skin  in,  114;  symp- 
toms of ,  110-112;  treatment  of,  111-115. 

Ccrebro-spinal  meningitis,  confusion  of, 
with  typhoid  fever,  36,  37;  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  203. 

Cerebro- spinal  leptomeningitis.  (See  Lep- 
tomeningitis.) 

Cervical  adenitis,  176. 

Cervical  glands  in  Hodgkin's  diseake,  747, 
748. 

Cervical  meningitis,  differentiation  of  tu- 
mors of  spinal  cord  from,  964. 

Cervical  plexus,  lesions  of,  1055-1057. 

Cervical  rib  pressure,  1057. 

Cervico- axillary  glands,  in  chronic  ulcera- 
tive tuberculosis,  192. 

Cervico- brachial   aeuralgia,  1091. 

Cervico-occipital  neuralgia,  1091. 

Cbalicosis,  642,  644. 

Chancre,  265,  266. 

Charbon.     (Bee  Anthrax.) 

Charcot's  joints,  915,  918. 

Charcot '%  theory  of  hysteria,  1095. 

Cheese  poisoning,  409. 

Cbejne-Btokes  breathing  in  aortie  stenous, 
816;  in  cardisc  insufficiency,  790,  791; 
in  cerebro- spinal  fever.  111;  in  chronic 
Bright 'h  disease,  711;  in  chronic  inter- 
stitial nephritis,  707;  in  dyspniea,  695; 
in  general  tuberculosis,  169. 

Chiasma,  disease  of,  10.12. 

Chicken  breast  in  adenoids,  469;  in  rickets, 
444. 

Chicken-pox  (»re  Varicella);  scarlet  fever 
and,  340;  typhoid  fever  and,  32. 

Chilblain,  1120. 
•"Child-crowing,"  617. 

Children,  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in,  210; 
tuberculous  broncho  pneumonia  in,  186, 
187;  typhoid  fever  in,  33. 

Chills,  in  acute  Bright 's  disease,  698;  in 
acute  congestion  of  the  lungs,  633;  in 
acute  diffuse  myelitis,  966;  in  acute  fe- 
brile  polyneuritis,    1022;     in  ball-valva 
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stone,  573 ;  in  i-ancer  of  stomach,  501 ;  in 
chronic  infective  emlocBrditin,  SO'i;  in 
lobar  pneumonia,  SI;  in  malaria,  249; 
in  me<liaHtinal  abscess.  675;  in  movable 
kidnejr,  678;  in  paroxysmal  haemoglobin- 
uria,  683;  in  peritonitis,  601 ;  in  pyelitis, 
714;  in  relapsing  fever,  262;  in  rlieii- 
matie  fever,  372,  373;  in  sept ieo- pyemia, 
ni;  in  subphrenic  atwcess,  605;  in  tu- 
bcrculoiu  broncho- pneumonia,  186;  In 
typhoitl  fevor,  18;  in  typhus  fever,  353. 

Chloagma  phthisicontm,  206. 

Chloroma,  745. 

Chloroform,  albuminuria  following  inhala- 
tion of,  €85;  vasomotor  paralygis  duo 
to,  984. 

Chloroform  poisoning,  necrosis  of  liver  in, 
553. 

Cbloroais,  bradycardia  in,  777;  chronic  gas' 
tritis  and,  480;  definition  of,  730;  iliag- 
nosia  of,  733;  dilatation  of  heart  in, 
784;  etiology  of,  730,  731;  gastric  ulcer 
and,  491;  in  constipation,  546;  mitral 
stenosis  and,  821;  symptoms  of,  731- 
T33;  thrombosis  of  cerebral  sinuses  and 
veins  and,  1004;  treatment  of,  739,  740; 
tropical,  and  Egyptian,  300. 

Choked  disk,  1030,  1031;  in  congenital 
hydrocephalus,  1019;  in  serous  menin- 
gitis, 1018;  in  tumors  of  brain,  1010. 

Cholsinia,  557;  hematemesis  in,  507. 

Cholangitis,  due  to  Bacillus  coli,  47;  gall- 
stones and,  5T2,  573;  in  aeute  yellow 
atrophy,  559;  in  typhoid  fever,  26;  sup- 
purative, 583,  584. 

t^iotecystitis,  acute,  due  to  gall-stones, 
572;  acute  infectious,  585-567;  biliary 
colic  and,  5T0;  due  to  Bacillus  coli,  47; 
in  typhoid  fever,  20;  in  typhoid  fever, 
treatment  of,  45;  suppurative,  nngiocho- 
Utis  following,  565;  suppurative,  gall- 
stones and,  572;  tuberculous  peritonitis 
confused  with,  180. 

Cholelithiasis  (kcc  Oali-slones) ;  coniplieat- 
ing  influenza,  118;  gastralgia  and,  514. 

Cboielithic  chronic  pancreatitis,  59fi. 

Cholera,  anuria  in,  680;  intestinal  catarrh 
and,  517, 

Cholera  asiatica,  carriers  in,  134;  compli- 
cations and  scqucUo  of,  136;  definition 
of,  132;  diagnosis  of,  136;  etiology  of, 
132,  133;  history  of,  132;  moiles  of  in- 
fection in,  133-134;  morbid  anatomy  of, 
134,  135;  prognosis  of,  136;  prophytaiis 
of,  137;  symptoms  of,  135,  136;  treat- 
ment of,  137,  138. 

Cholera  Infantum,  526,  527;  treatment  of, 
531. 

Cholera  nostras,  1S(L 


Cholera  sicca,  136. 

Cholerine,  136. 

Cbnicslcstoma  of  brain,  1010. 

Cbolcsteneniia,  557. 

Cholesterin,  568. 

Chonilrodystroiibiu  fetalis,  1146,  11*7. 

Chvostek  's  symptom,  882. 

Chorea,  acute,  ilelinitiun  of,  1066;  acute 
diagnosis  of,  1072,  I0T3;  acute,  duration 
and  termination  of,  1072;  acute,  enclo 
carditis  in,  797.  7!t8:  aeute,  morbid  anal 
omy  and  pathology  of,  106S,  I06!>;  acute, 
symptoms  of,  1069-J073;  acute,  treat- 
ment of,  10T3,  10T4;  arthritis  and,  I06G; 
chronic,  1072,  1076,  1077;  clonic  spasm 
of  muBcles  supplied  by  fifth  ner\'e  in. 
1040;  liBbit,  1075;  in  jiericaniitis,  764; 
in  rheumatic  fever,  376;  in  scarlet  fe\'er. 
338,  339;  insanicns,  1070,  1071;  major, 
1074,  1075;  neuritis  from  arsenic  in. 
1024;  pandemic,  1074,  1075;  {>erirardilis 
in,  760;  post  bran iplegie,  1008;  post- 
paralytic, in  hemiplegia,  996;  prehemi- 
plegic,  990;  rhythmic  or  hysterical,  1077; 
spasm  of  the  resophagus  in,  473;  spasm 
of  the  tongue  iu,  1055;  spaslica,  938; 
typhoid  fever  and,  32. 

Choroiilitis  in  syphilis,  267. 

Choroido-iritis  in  cerel)ro-spina]  fever,  113. 

Chromaffin  system,  863. 

Chyiangiomata,  554. 

Chyle  vessels,  disorders  of,  554. 

Chylous  ascites,  610. 

Chyluria,  tipuria  in,  693;  non-psrasitie, 
68S. 

Cicatrices  comj>lile»,  224;  fisliilranrs.  224. 

CicatriEation  of  an  ulcer,  followed  by  dila- 
tation of  the  stomach,  487,  492. 

Cimex  lectularius,  312. 

Cimex  rotundalis,  312. 

Circulation,  cerebral,  982-l>85. 

Circulatory  disturbances  of  kidney,  679. 
680. 

Circulatory  system  in  lobar  pneumonia.  S6. 
87,  100;  in  typhoid  fever,  13,  19-21. 

Circumflex  nerve,  lesions  of,  1058,  1059; 
neuralgia  of,  1091. 

Cirrhosis  of  liver,  affei'lions  of  mesenteric 
veins  in,  554;  alcoholic,  397,  398,  -'STe- 
580;  ascitic  fiuid  in,  610;  capsular,  581, 
582;  chronic  adhesive  pericarditis  anil, 
768;  chronic  interacinar  pancreatitis 
and,  5P6;  diabetic,  431,  432;  differentia- 
tion of  cancer  from,  589;  diphtheroid 
enteritis  in,  520;  enlargement  of  hepatic 
artery  in,  563;  eptstaiis  in,  6H;  eti- 
ology of,  575,  676;  general  eonsidera- 
tions  of,  575;  litematcmesis  in,  507,  508 
509;    hypertrophic,  580,   581;    bypertro 
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pbic,  ilifferpnliHtiim  of  aciito  yellow 
atropbr  from,  560;  in  bilhareiasia,  284; 
in  hepatic  diHtomiaBiB,  282;  in  Bplenie 
ana-mia,  887;  infections  an.l,  !»7fi;  In- 
li-sliiinl  eatarrh  in,  517;  necroBiH  anJ 
jiinndipo  in,  lififl;  (EBopliageal  varices  in, 
47:i;  pigment  in,  S76;  pijjnientaire,  431; 
pmliapoainj!  to  tiibitrculoiiti  [writonitia, 
I8I(;  proliferative  peritonitis  ami,  6U6, 
607;  HCierosiB  of  veins  in,  H45;  splenomc- 
tptij  ami,  88Sj  syphilitic,  274,  576,  581; 
terminal  acutti  tuborculoais  in,  IHll;  ter- 
minal infeetionB  in,  53;  throntbosiB  of 
niexenteric  vesselB  in,  !).';4;  thromboBis  of 
porlal  \-ein  in,  .162;  toiic,  .176;  tri-atirent 
of,  582;  tuberculous,  214. 

CirrhoxiB  of  lung,  6.19  (,*ef  alM  Pneu- 
monia, clironii!  interstitial);  cariUnr.  hy 
perlrophy  in,  781;  rompensatory  emphy- 
sema in,  645;  congestion  of  liver  in,  ."iC; 
following  pleurisy,  668;  in  tiiberciilosis, 
202;  tricuspid  regurgitation  and,  824,835. 

f^irrhoais  ventriculi,  486. 

Clapotage,  488,  489;  in  enteroptosis,  549. 

C'luBBes,  tul>ercuIoBJs,  225. 

Claudication  in  nrterio- sclerosis,  846- 

Claustrophobia,  1109, 

<;law-haBc1,  in  paralysis  ilue  to  lesion  of  the 
ulnar  nene,  1059;  in  spinal  hemorrhagic 
pnehy meningitis,  948. 

Clai'un  huftcrifU*,   MOD. 

Climacteric,  palpitation  nt,  770. 

Climate,  asthma  and,  631;  pneumonia  ami, 

ent    of    tubereulosis,    226, 


76. 


Climatic 

227. 

Clonniam  in  hystero-epilepsy,  1098. 

Ciub  foot  in  progressive  neural  muscular 
atrophy,  9:12. 

Clubbed  fingers,  an.l  toes  in  congenital 
heart  diwase,  s:!5;  in  aneurism  of  tho- 
racic aorta,  855;  in  bronchi  ectasia,  627; 
tn  hypertn)phie  pulmonary  orthropathy, 
1 143  J  in  mediantinal  abscess,  6T3 ;  in  mi- 
tral ineiimpetency,  HIS. 

Coi'cidiosis,  2:i7. 

t'^H'ci.lioiaal  ilermalitin,  2.15, 

Cnccyilyiiia.  Hifll. 

(!,K'h]ear  neri-e,  affections  of,  104.5-1047. 


CciU-li 


r  oil  i 


1,  229. 


c  affeeli 

Crpliac  axis,  aneurism  involving,  860. 

"Cogwheel"  rhythm,  200. 

Coin  sound  in  pneumothorax,  671. 

C»ld,  acute  Bright '»  disease  due  to,  697, 
699;  acute  bruuchititt  and,  620;  acute 
laryngitis  due   to,  614;   hemoglobinuria 


due  to,  683;  myalgia  duo  to,  1129;  neu- 
ritis due  to,  1020;  pneumonia  and,  76. 
Ooldfl,  adenoids  and,  470;  astnma  and,  629. 
Colic,  appendicular,  533;  biliary,  570,  571; 
biliary   and   kidney,  confusion   of,   with 
appendicitis,    .136;     in    acute    arsenical 
poisoning,  406;  in  angioneurotic  anlenia, 
1124;  in  cysts  of  mesentery,  554;  in  lead 
poisoning,  404;  in  thrombosis  of  mesen- 
teric vessels,  554;  renal,  719,  720, 
Colitis,  acute.  In  measles,  346;   in  rubella, 
349;    mueoua,   551,   552;    simple  ulcera- 
tive, 521. 
Collea'  law,  265. 

Colloid   cancer,   of  heart,   831;    of  perito- 
neum, 607,  608;  of  stomach,  499. 
Colon,   dilatation   of,    552,   553;    displace- 
ment of,  in  enteroptosis,  550, 
ColoD  bacillus,  in  acuto  bronchitis,  621;  In 
cholecystitis,  566;   in  chronic  pancreati- 
tis,  596;    in  cirrhosis  of  liver,   576;    in 
endocarditis,  800;  in  gallstones,  569;  in 
methemoglobinuria,  758;    in   peritonitis, 
601;    in   pneumaturia,   692;    in   pyelitis, 
712;  in  urine,  687;  infections  by,  46-48; 
meat  poisoning  and,  408. 
Coloptosis,  550. 

Coma,  diabetic,  433;  diabetic,  treatment  of, 
439;   hypostatic  congestion  of  lungs  in, 
6.14,    635;    in    acquired    fthronic    hydro- 
cephalus,  1020;    in   acuta    dyspepsia   of 
children,  526;   in  acute  yellow  atrophy, 
5G0;  in  alcoholic  cirrhosis,  579;   in  apo- 
plexy, 991,  992;   in  cancer  of  stomach, 
,101;   in  epilepsy,  1082;   in  htpmorrhagic 
pachymcningilis,   947;    in   mumps,   351; 
in     myeloid     leukaimia,     743;    in     peri- 
carditis with  effusion,  764;  in  pernicious 
malaria,  253;   in  pyelitis,  714;   in  rheu- 
matic fever,  376;  in  smallpox,  322;   in 
thermic   feier,   391;    uneinic,   694,   695, 
GW>,  710. 
Ct'ma  vigil  in  typhus  fever,  354. 
Comatose  form  of  pernicious  malaria,  253. 
Combine.!  system  diseases,  942-945. 
Comma  bacillus,  132. 
Compensatory    circidation    in   cirrhosis   of 

liver,  577,  .578. 
Compensatory  emphysema,  645. 
Compressed  air,  in  asthma,  631;  treatment 

by,  in  tuberculosis,  230. 
Compresseil  air  disease.     (Sre  Caisson  dis- 

Compressioo  of  spinal  cord,  definition  of, 
959;  diagnosis  of,  961;  doe  to  tumors, 
963;  etiology  of,  959.  960;  symptoms  of, 
960,  961;  treatment  of,  961,  962. 
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Cuncato'B  aiaease,  607. 

ConcretionB,  f cecal,,  in  appendicitis,  533. 

OoRdjIomata,  267. ' 

Congenital' affectioni  of  Iieart,  S32-B36; 
BjmptomB  of,  S34. 

Congenital  ByphitiB,  2C8;  of  liver,  273; 
Hymptoms  of,  268. 

Cougeation,  of  brain,  infantile  ronvulsions 
liue  to,  1078;  of  liver,  561;  of  akin  in 
acute  diffusa  mj'elitiH,  967;  of  Bpioal 
cord,  956 ;  of  Bystemic  veins  due  to 
mitral  incompetency,  818;  of  ajBtemic 
veioB  in  mitral  stenosis,  8£2;  of  thyroid 
gland,  870,  871. 

Congestion  of  kidney,  679,  680;  albumi- 
nuria and,  686;  hematuria  and,  681; 
pyelitis  and,  712. 

Congestion  of  longs,  active,  633,  634;  in 
aortic  stenosia,  815,  in  apoplexy,  992;  in 
rheumatic  fever,  376;  in  typhoid  fever, 
13,  27;  passive,  634,  635;  treatment  of, 
635. 

Conjugate  deviation,  of  eyes  in  paralysis 
of  sixth  nerve,  1037 ;  of  eyes,  in  tumors 
of  brain,  1012;  of  head  and  eyes,  in  hemi- 
plegia, 992. 

Conjunctiva,  diphtheria  of, 
153. 

Conjunctivitis,  aaaoelated  with  cervical 
adenitis,  176;  in  cerebru- spinal  fever, 
113;  in  influenza,  IIH;  in  measles,  346; 
in  small-poK,  322. 

Consecutive  nephritis.     {See  Pyelitis.) 

Constipation,  chlorosis  and,  730,  7.12,  740; 
definition  of,  545;  diverticulitis  and, 
553;  in  abscess  of  liver,  585;  In  acute 
cerebral  leptomeningitis,  950;  in  acute 
gastritis  477;  in  acute  pancreatitis, 
595;  in  acute  transverse  mjcHtiH,  968; 
in  adults,  545,  647;  in  appendicitis,  533; 
in  arteriosclerosis,  846;  in  cancer  of 
stomach,  501 ;  in  cardiac  insufficiency, 
790;  in  chronic  gastritis,  481,  485;  in 
cysts  of  mesentery,  5S4;  in  diabetes, 
432;  in  dilatation  of  the  colon,  552;  in 
erythraimia,  758 ;  in  hyperchlorhydria, 
512;  in  hysteria,  1101;  in  infants,  .547; 
in  intestinal  obstruction,  541,  542;  in 
lead  poisoning,  404;  in  lobar  pneumonia. 
88;  in  locomotor  alsiia,  918;  in  milk- 
sickness,  385;  in  movable  kidney,  677; 
in  mucona  colitis,  551;  in  obstructive 
jaundice,  556;  in  pancreatic  hemor- 
rhage, 594;  in  pellagra,  412;  in  pyloric 
obstruction,  488 ;  in  pyloric  stenosis, 
506 ;  in  scurvy,  448 ;  in  tuberculous 
meningitis,  172;  in  typhoid  fever,  23;  in 
^hoid  fever,  treatment  of,  44;   ster- 


coral ulcers  In,  621;  treatment  of,  547, 
648. 

Consumption.  (5w  Pulmonary  tnbereu- 
losis.) 

Contracted  kidney  in  gout,  420. 

Contraction  of  the  arm  and  leg  in  cerebral 
htemorrhage,   996, 

Ccntractures,  following  neuritis,  1023;  hys- 
terical, 1098,  1099t  in  arthritis  defor- 
mans, 1136;  in  localized  neuritis,  1022. 

Contusion-pneumonia,  76. 

Conns  mednllaris,  lesions  of,  962,  963. 

Crnvalescenee,  from  acute  Bright 's  dis- 
ease, 701,  702;  from  cerebro- spinal  fever, 
112;  from  dengue,  363;  from  diphtheria, 
antitoxin  in,  74;  from  influenza,  119; 
from  lobar  pneumonia,  91,  92;  from 
pneumonia,  101;  from  relapsing  fever, 
263;  from  whooping  cough,  122. 

Convulsions,  during  exploratory  aspiration 
in  pleurl^,  666;  following  hemorrhage 
in  peptic  ulcer,  494;  iu  acute  Bright 's 
disease,  6B8;  in  acute  cerebrospinal  lep- 
tomeningitis, 950;  in  acute  diffuse  my- 
elitis, 966;  in  acute  dyspepsia  of  chil- 
dren, 526;  in  scute  polio -myelitis,  366; 
in  acute  secondary  aniemla,  728 ;  in 
acute  yellow  atrophy,  560;  in  Addison's 
disease,  865;  in  alcoholic  neuritis,  1023; 
in  anEflthesia  paralysis,  1025;  in  brain 
abscess,  1017;  in  cerebral  apoplexy,  997; 
in  cerebral  syphilis,  271;  in  congenital 
hydrocephalus,  1019;  in  dengue,  363;  in 
ergotism,  410;  in  hrniorrfaage  from 
stomach,  508;  in  hemiplegia  in  children, 
1006,  1007;  in.  hysteria,  1097;  in  hy- 
slero  epilepsy,  1098;  in  lead  poisoaing, 
403,  403  J  in  lobar  pneumonia,  88;  in 
mumps,  351 ;  in  relapsing  fever,  262, 
2S3;  in  rheumatic  fever,  376;  in  scarlet 
fever,  335,  339;  in  scurvy,  448;  in  small- 
pox, 318,  322;  in  spasmodic  laryngitis, 
617;  in  spastic  paralysis  of  infants, 
937;  in  thermic  fever,  391;  in  throm- 
bosis of  the  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses, 
1005;  in  toittniic  jaundice,  557;  in  tu- 
berculous meningitis,  172,  173;  in  tu 
mor  of  brain,  1011,  1013;  in  typhoid 
fever,  28;  in  unemia,  694;  in  whooping 
cough,  121;  infantile,  diagnosis  of,  1078, 
1079;  infantile,  etiology  of.  1077,  1078; 
infantile,  prognosis  of,  1079;  infantile, 
symptoms  of,  1078;  infantile,  treatment 
of,  1079;  muscular,  due  to  lesions  of 
cerebral  cortex,  969;  rickets  and,'  445. 
Convulsive  tic,  1044,  1075, 
Copaiba,  congestion  of  kidneys  due  to, 
679;  purpnra  due  to,  751. 
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Copp'fl  aBtluna,  809. 

Coprolilia,  1075,  1076. 

Coprolitha,  533. 

Cot  adipoium,  789;  biloeulare,  832;  bovi- 
mmn,  810;  villosum,  701. 

Ccral  calculi,  718. 

Corn,  pellagra  and,  411,  413. 

Corona  radiata,  hemiplegia  due  to  leaion 
of,  992. 

Coronary  artery  disesBe,  Id  aogiiia  pectoris, 
839;  lesionB  duo  to,  786,  787. 

Corpora  quadrigemina;  Ipsions  of,  973. 

Corpulence.     (See  Obesity.) 

(.'orpua  calloBum,  leninnH  of,  970,  971. 

Coryia,  acute  (*ffl  Catarrhal  fever,  acute) ; 
associated  with  cervical  adenitis,  176; 
chronic  glanders  confused  with,  147;  ill 
acute  bronchitis,  621;  in  cerebro-spinal 
fever,  113;  in  measles,  344,  346. 

CostiveEPsa.      (See  ConKtipation.) 

Cough,  hystericai,  1100;  in  actinomycoais, 
233;  in  acute  bronchitis,  621;  in  acute 
congestion  of  lunga,  633;  in  acute  sero- 
fibrJDouB  pIcMirisy,  657;  in  adenoids,  , 
469;  in  SDCuriani  of  thoracic  aorta.  SSS; 

nethma,  629;  in  aortic  incompeteDcy, 
811;  in  aortic  Btenosis,  816;  in  carci- 
noma of  lung,  653,  C54;  in  cardiac  in- 
safficiency,  trcatmeat  of,  795;  in  chronic 
bronchitig,  623;  in  chronic  gaatritis, 
4SI;  in  chronic  interstitini  pneumonia, 
641 ;  in  chronic  ulcerative  tuberculoeie, 
1B2-193 ;  in  congenital  heart  disease, 
834;  in  iliagnoHiH  of  pulmcinary  tuber- 
culosis, 207;  in  empyema,  G60;  in  fibrin- 
ous bronchitis,  632;  in  fibroid  phthinls, 
202;  in  goitre,  873;  in  hiemoptjaix,  639; 
in  hay  fever,  613 ;  in  llodgkin  's  disease, 
748;  in  laryngitis,  615;  in  lobar  pneu- 
monia, 84;  in  mediastinal  tumors,  673, 
674;  in  mitral  incompetency,  819;  in 
mitral  stenosis,  824;  in  lEdcma  of  lungs, 
635;  in  perforation  of  lung  in  ubBcesa 
of  liver,  585;  in  pericarditis  with  effu- 
sion, 754;  in  pneumonokoniosis,  644;  in 
pulmonary  form  of  acute  general  luber- 
culods,  170;  in  relapsing  fever,  262;  in 
saccular  bronchi eetasis,  626;  in  tubercn- 
lous  laryngitis,  618;  in  tuberculosis^ 
treatment  of,  230,  231. 

Courvoisier  'b  law,  568,  573. 

(.'ow-poi.     (See  Vaccinia.) 

Cramp,  telegrapher's,  1093;  writer's,  1C93- 
1095. 

Cramps,  beat,  393;  in  ergotism,  410;  in 
gout,    422,   423;    mnsenlar,    in    cholera 


spasmodic. 


asiatiea,  136;  muscular,  in  cbronic  inter- 
stitial nephritis,  708;  muscular.  In 
unemia,  fl9.'>. 

Cranio-labes,  443,  444. 

Craniotomy  in  cerebral  apoplexy,  1002. 

(?niw-craw,  305. 

Creeping  eruplion,  314. 

Crteping  pneumonia,  92. 

Crepitus,  gallstone,  572;  in  acute  sero 
fibrinous  pneumonia,  659. 

Cretinism,  endemic,  874,  875;  sporadic, 
874.     (.Src  also  Hypothyroidism.) 

Cricoid  cartilage,  involvement  of,  in  tubtr- 
culouB  larvRgitiH,  618. 

(Vises,  tabetic,  917, 

Crisis,    ia    lobar   pneumonia,   83,    101 ;    in 

relapsing  ferer,  262,  263;  in  typhua  fe 

ver.  354. 
Crossed  hemiplegia,  993,  99.'i. 
Croup,    membranous,    65, 

617,  618. 
Croupons  bronchitis,  631-633. 
Croupons  enteritis,  520. 
Croupous   pneumonia.      (See   Lobar  pneu- 

Crura  cerebri,  lesions  of,  972,  973. 

Crural  angina,  846. 

Cms,  haemorrhage  in,  993. 

Cruvcilhier 's  palsy,  928. 

Cry,  epileptic,  1082;  hysterical,  1100. 

Oyptogcnetic  septiewmia,  50, 

Crystals,  asthma,  630. 

Cuban  itch,  316. 

Ciibeba,  congestion  of  kidney  due  to,  679. 

Culex,  mosquito,  246,  247;  fatigaos,  362. 

Curschmnnn's  spirals,  in  fibrinous  bron- 
chitis, 632;  in  asthma,  6.10. 

Curvature  of  the  spine,  spasmodic  wry- 
neck and,  1053. 

Cutaneous  actinomyeosis,  233. 

Cutaneous  reaelion,  in  syphilis,  277;  of  von 
Pirqnel,  1.59. 

Ciano  pyEemia,  50. 

Cyanosis,  ilue  to  failure  of  the  right  auricle 
and  ventricle,  7S.'i ;  enterogenous,  7.';8, 
759;  in  aorlic  incompetency,  811;  in  apo- 
plectic atUcks,  991;  in  arteriovenous 
aneurism,  861 ;  in  bronchiectasis,  627;  in 
cardiac  insuflicieney,  790 ;  in  cholera 
asiatiea,  135;  in  eoni^nital  heart  dis- 
ease, 8.14,  835;  in  epileptic  allaek,  1082; 
in  erythremia,  757;  in  general  tubercu- 
losis, 169;  in  llodgkin 's  diseHne,  748; 
in  byperirophic  emphysema,  648;  in  hys- 
teria, 1100;  in  laryngeal  spasm,  1050; 
in  mediastinal  tumor,  673;  in  mitral  in- 
competency, 819;  In  mycosis  intestinaKs, 
ISO;  in  pneumonic  plague,  140;  in  pnl- 
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monary  form  nt  acute  miliary  tub*rcu- 
Insis,  ITO;  in  RayDaur) 'a  diaoaic,  1121; 
in  u'leroilcTma,  1126;  in  spasniodic 
laryngitis,  617;  ia  tetany,  882;  in  tri- 
cuBpid  steDosis,  825. 

Cyclic  albuminuria,  685. 

Cydoplegia,  1036. 

Cynobcx  krbetiea,  1100. 

Cyst,  in  tlio  nicninijes  lioo  to  gerebral  htem- 
orrbage,  990;  ovarian,  confusion  of  di- 
lated stomairli  anil,  489. 

CyaticcTcus  cellulose,  287-289;  in  the  beart, 
831;  comprenion  myelitis  due  tu,  960. 

CyUinc,  calculi  of,  718. 

C^etinuria,  690. 

Cystitis,  bacilluric,  687;  differentiation  utf 
pyelitis  from,  714,  71S;  following  gono- 
eoccus  infection,  124;  Iwcmorrhagic,  Tri- 
ehomonaa  hominis  in,  281 ;  in  acute 
traoBvcrso  myelitis,  968;  in  bilharziasis, 
28!) ;  in  iliabctcs,  4:t4 ;  in  locomotor 
ataxia,  918;  pbosphaluria  and,  690;  pye- 
litis and,  712,  713;  pyuria  in,  68S;  tu- 
b^Tcutosis  of  the  kidneys  eonfust'd  witb, 
218. 

Cysts,  abdominal,  simulating  ascites,  610; 
echinococcus,  289-294;  in  goitre,  ST2;  in 
bcart,  831;  of  chyle  vessels,  554;  of 
brain,  1010;  of  cerebellum,  tetany  in, 
881;  of  kidney,  723-725;  of  liver,  588;  of 
mediastinum,  675;  of  stomacli,  505;  of 
mesentery,  554,  555;  of  omentum,  eysta 
of  mesentery  confused  with,  555;  of 
spleen,  885;  of  suprarenal  glands,  868; 
pancreatic,  597,  598. 

CytodiagnosiB  in  gi'iicral  puralysii),  and 
tabes,  925,  926;  of  cerubro-siiinal  fluid, 
925,  850. 

CjforyctCB,  vaccinia),  327;  variola),  317. 


D 

Dandy  fever.     (See  Dengue.) 

I>avainea  madagascariensis,  285. 

Dnyblindncsa  in  Bcurvy,  448. 

Deafness,  ailcnoids  anil,  470;  due  to  af- 
fection of  the  cortical  centre,  1045;  fol- 
lowing  epiik'uiie  cerebro- spina!  menin- 
gitis, 1046;  foJloning  M^ni&re's  disease, 
1048;  following  scarlet  fever,  338;  hys- 
terical, 1100;  in  acromegaly,  891;  in 
acuto  pharyugitis,  465;  in  cerebro-spinal 
fever,  113;  in  chronic  intcratitiat  ne- 
phritis, 708;  in  congenital  syphilis,  269; 
in  locomotor  ataxia,  917;  in  mnmps,  351; 
in  myeloid  leukemia,  743;  in  tumore  of 
the  brain,  1012;    nervous,  1046,  1047; 


Debove'a  forced  alimentation,  228;  in  ['nl- 
monary  tubcrculosiK.  204. 

Decapsulation  of  the  kidneys,  711. 

DcSbrinated  blood,  injection  of,  in  lui'iiio- 
philia,  TS7;  in  pernicious  antemia,  'iW. 

Deformity,  in  compression  myelitis,  Ptil). 

Deglutition  pneumonia,  102,  10-1,  106. 

Delhi  boil,  261. 

Delirium,  in  niKH-em  of  the  bruin,  1016;  in 
acute cerebro- spinal  leptomeningitis,  9.'>(); 
in  acuto  diffuse  myelitis,  967;  in  ai-ute 
endocarditis,  801,  802;  in  acute  pan- 
creatitis, 595;  in  acute  yellow  atrophy. 
560;  in  alcoholic  eirrhnsia  of  tho  liver. 
5T9;  in  alcoholic  neuritis,  1024;  in  aor- 
tic incompetimcy,  812;  in  cerebral  auM'- 
mia,  flH6;  in  cerebral  syphilis,  271;  in 
ccrebro- spinal  fever,  111;  in  cbronir 
Dnght's  disease,  710;  in  dengue,  :i6:t: 
in  ergotism,  410;  in  crysijielas,  55;  in 
general  paralysis,  923;  in  gout,  421;  in 
hysteria,  1102;  in  liyslero  epilepsy,  109M; 
in  lead  poisoning,  40.1,  40.1;  in  lobar 
pneumonia,  88,  89;  in  malaria,  249,  2.~i.t: 
in  miliary  fever,  387;  in  mumia,  3.111, 
351;  in  pericarilitis  with  elTusion,  764; 
in  rat-bite  fever,  389;  in  relapsing  fever, 
202;  in  rheumatic  fever,  376;  in  Rocky 
Moimtain  sjMttcd  fever,  388;  in  scurvy, 
448 ;  in  serous  meningitis,  1019 ;  in  small- 
pox, 322;  in  suppurative  tonsillitis,  467; 
in  toxtemic  jaundice,  557;  in  tubcruulous 
meningitis,  172;  in  typhoid  fever,  2N, 
29;  in  typhus  fever,  353,  3.'i4;  in  ura- 
miu,  694;  in  yellow  fever,  360. 

Delirium  conlis,  770. 

Delirium  tremims,  398-400;  in  lutinr  pneii 
monia,  8.9,  92;  pericarditis  n>wmbling. 
764. 

Delusious  in  canliae  imiunicieury,  71H);  in 
fatty  heart,  791;  in  geueral  imnilyHiH. 
923;  in  uLyxi»lema,  87.'>;  in  uni'min,  6!M. 

Vfmarrhe  d'ivreKnc,  975. 

Dementia  following  traumatic  iieunnH-s. 
1118;  in  acromi^aly,  891;  in  ergnlism. 
410;  in  locumntor  ntaiiu,  918;  in  niyi 
o^luma,  875;  in  [icllagra,  412. 

Dementia  paralytica,  921  {ncc  nlito  Daraly- 
sis,  general) ;  in  locomotor  aluxiu,  9tS. 

Dt-mudex  f  olliculorum,  310. 

Dengue,  complications  of,  363;  deflniti'm 
of,  362;  diagnosis  of,  363;  difTerenli.-i 
tion  of  yellow  fever  from,  3G0;  etiolocy 
of,  362;  histot;  and  geographical  tha 
tribution  of,  362;  symptoniH  of,  362, 
363;  treatment  of,  363,  364. 

Dentition,  acute  stomatitis  and,  45T;  de 
layed,  in  cretinism,  874;  epilepsy  and. 
1081;   in  rickets,  444;   infantile  codvuI- 


rions    anii,    1077 ;    ulcerative    atomatitis 
and,  457. 

Depletion  in  cardiac  failnre,  792. 

DtpresBLon  in  acute  gaatntia,  477;  in  gout, 
421;  in  the  morphia  habit,  401;  in  pel- 
lagTB,  412;  in  grurvf,  448, 

rprcom'B  diHoaiw,  4!i2,  453. 

Derniaccntor  americanuB,  .til. 

]>pnnacentor  opcldentalis,  311,  388. 

DermamgioiUi  tinearit  migrant  cettroaa, 
314. 

Dtrmatitis,  acDte  exfoliating,  differentia- 
tion of  Bcarlet  fever  from,  339;  cocci- 
dioidal, 235;  in  deraiato-mjoBitis,  1128; 
protozuic,  235. 

ncrmato-mjositin,   1128. 

nermatota  panaitaire,  305. 

Dermoid  c;sit  of  the  brain,  1010;  of  the 
mediaBtinum,  6T5. 

Descensus  ventriculi,  54E). 

DeBquaroation  in  measles,  346;  in  scarlet 
fever,  336,  337;  in  typhoid  fever,  18. 

Dextrocardia,  S.IS. 

DiabHe  f>ron:t;  434,  4.'i4;  graa,  A7.2. 

Diabetes  insipidus,  clinicnl  claBsification  of, 
4.t9,  440;  course  of,  441;  deflnition  of, 
439;  diagnosis  of,  441;  etiolojir  of,  439; 
morbid  anatomj'  of,  440;  symptoms  at, 
440,  441;  treatmciit  of,  441. 

DEabetefl  mellitus,  bcuIb  endocarditis  in, 
797;  adrenal,  42S;  and  tjphuid  fever, 
32;  bradj'eardia  in,  777;  I'lironic  gas- 
tritis and,  480;  chronic  pancreatitis  and, 
596;  coma  in,  433;  complications  of, 
433-435;  definition  of,  426;  diagnosis  of, 
435;  differentiation  of  diabetes  inaipidue 
from,  441;  dilatation  of  Btomacli  in, 
487;  etiology  of,  420  430;  excrasive  hun- 
ger in,  514;  heemoehromntnsis  and,  4^3, 
4.54;  history  of,  426;  hypophysis  and, 
42S;  in  acromegaly,  892;  in  children, 
430;  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  879;  lipuria 
in,  09:t;  metabolism  in,  4.30,  431;  mor- 
bill  anatomy  of,  431,  432;  multiple  neu' 
ritis  in,  1024;  neuralgia  in,  1()90;  pan- 
creatic seeretion  in,  428;  parutitis  in, 
463;  pericarditis  in,  760;  phosphntic, 
691;  predisfioBing  to  tulterculosis,  159; 
renal  form  of,  428;  retinitis  in,  1(1.30; 
symptoms  of,  432,  433;  terminal  pneu- 
monia in,  9.3,  97;  treatment  of,  435-439. 

Di&phragm,  paralysis  of,  1056. 
Diaphragmatic  pleuriHy,  662, 

Diarrbcea,  aciito  dysjieplic,  treatment  of, 
522;  alba,  1)19;  associated  with  consti- 
pation, 547 ;  enuseil  by  Trichomonas 
hominin,  2S1 ;  r.bronic.  Marie's  syndrome 
ID,  1143;  chronic,  trestment  of,  522-524; 
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ebylosa,  519;  cliBcases  of  the  intestineB 
asBoeiated  with,  516-524;  fatty,  in  pan- 
creatic cysts,  598;  hyaterical,  1101;  In 
abecesB  of  the  liver,  585;  in  acute  ar' 
Bcnical  poisoning,  406;  In  acute  gastritis, 
477;  in  Addison 'r  disease,  865,  867;  in 
amyloid  disease  of  the  kidneys,  712;  in 
appendicitis,  534;  in  canc«r  of  the  stom- 
aeb,  501 ;  in  cancrum  oris,  4.'^9 ;  in  cunliac 
insufficiency,  790;  in  catarrhal  enteritis, 
518;  in  children,  clinical  forms  of,  524- 
531;  in  cholera  asiatica,  135;  in  chronic 
gastritis,  4S1 ;  in  chronic  interstitial 
nephritis,  70S;  in  chronic  parenchyma- 
tous nephritis,  703;  in  dilatation  of  the 
colon,  552;  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  878, 
879 ;  in  general  tuberculosis,  169 ;  in 
gout,  421;  in  hepatic  distomiasis,  282; 
in  lead  poisoning,  404 ;  in  leuka-mia, 
743;  in  methtemuglobiniemia,  758;  in 
mucouB  colitis,  551 ;  in  obstructive  jaun- 
dice, 556;  in  paroxysmal  Immoglotiinn- 
.  ria,  683;  in  pellagra,  412;  in  perniciouB 
anffimia,  734,  7.16;  in  pemieious  malaria, 
25.1;  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  204;  in 
purpura,  752;  in  simple  ulcerative  coli- 
tis, 521;  in  small-pox,  319,  320,  322;  in 
tabes  mesenterica,  177;  In  thrombosis  of 
the  mesenteric  vessels,  554;  in  tubercu- 
losis, treatment  of,  231 ;  in  tuberculous 
meningitis,  172;  in  typhoid  fever,  22,  23, 
44;  in  ursmia,  695;  in  yellow  fever,  360; 
inflammatory,  527,  528;  predisposing  to 
broncho- pneumonia,  102 ;  strongyloides 
inlestinalis  and,  30P;  tetany  due  to,  881 ; 
thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  sinusea  and 
veins  and,  1004;   tubular,  551. 

Diathesis,  oxalic  acid,  089. 

IMazo- react  ion  of  Rhrlich,  in  general  tu- 
berculosis, 169;  in  typhoid  fever,  30. 

Dihotbriocephalus  latus,  285. 

Dicotophyme  renale,  309. 

Dicroctelium  lanceatum,  282. 

Diet  and  appendicitis,  532;  and  constipa- 
tioft  in  infanlH,  .')48;  and  prevention  of 
diarrhira  in  children,  52H;  in  acute 
Bright 's  disease,  700;  in  ntute  pleurisy, 
665;  in  amiFbiasis,  242;  in  arthrilis  de- 
formans, 1141;  in  asthma,  629,  631;  in 
bacillary  dysentery,  129,  1.10;  in  bron- 
cho-pneumonia, 107;  in  cardiac  insuBi- 
ciency,  7H0;  in  cerebri!  spinal  fever,  1 14 ; 
in  chronic  gaslritis,  482;  in  chronic  in- 
ti-rstitial  nephritis,  709;  in  chnmic  pa- 
renchymatous nephritis,  704;  in  convales- 
cence from  typhoid  fever,  45,  46;  in  dia- 
betes mellitus,  436-438;   in  diarrhma  in 
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ehildren,  530,  531;  !u  diphtberia,  71;  in 
epilepBj,  10S6;  in  eiyBipelaB,  56;  in 
gout,  424,  425;  in  infantile  scurvj,  450; 
in  migraine,  10S9;  in  morphia  habit, 
401;  in  obesity,  451,  4S2;  in  palpitation 
and  arrhythmia,  7S0;  in  peptic  ulcer, 
496,  497;  in  pneumonia,  B9;  in  renal 
calculus,  721 ;  in  rheumatic  fever,  37S, 
379;  in  scarlet  fever,  342;  in  thoracic 
aneurism,  857;  in  treatment  of  cardiac 
failure,  792;  in  typhoid  fever,  41,  42; 
relation  of,  to  acute  ^Htritia,  476,  477; 
relation  of,  to  cbrauic  gaatritis,  479, 
4S0;  relation  of,  to  constipation,  545; 
relation  of,  to  constipation  in  infants, 
547;  relation  of,  to  diarrhtea  in  children, 
624;  relation  of,  to  scurvy,  446;  rickets 
and,  442. 

Dietetic  albuminuria,  685. 

Dletl's  crises  iu  movable  kidney,  537,  678; 
pyelitis  and,  712. 

Diffuse  adhesive  peritonitis,  606. 

Diffuse  BcleroBia  of  the  brain,  952. 

DifFuse  symmetrical  lipomatosis  of  the 
neck,  453. 

Digestive  system,  diseases  of,  456-611. 

Dilatation,  bronchial  (tee  Bronchiectasis) ; 
bronchial,  in  chronic  bronehitis,  623;  of 
aortic  ring,  aortic  incompetency  due  to, 
809,  810;  of  bladder,  and  ureters  in  hy- 
dronephrosis, 715;  of  colon,  552,  SS3;  of 
gall-blailder,  echinococoua  of  the  liver 
differentiated  from,  292;  of  gall-bladder, 
from  gall-stones,  571,  572;  of  gall-blad- 
der, in  pancreatic  cancer,  599;  of  the 
hepatic  veins,  562;  of  the  left  veatricle, 
muscular  incompetency  in,  617;  of  the 
mesenteric  veins,  .5.')4;  of  the  (Esopbagus, 
476;  of  the  pulmonary  vcHsels  in  mitral 
incompetency,  817;  of  the  pupil,  due  to 
paralysis  of  the  third  nerve,  1035;  ot 
the  veins,  cedema  of  the  brain  and,  986. 

Dilatation  of  the  heart,  782  784;  chronic 
adhesive  pericarditis  and,  708;  differen- 
tiation of  pericardial  effusion  from,  766; 
due  to  aortic  incompetency,  810,  811; 
due  to  mitral  incompetency,  817,  SIS, 
819;  due  to  valve  lesions,  805,  806;  idio- 
pathic, mitral  incompetency  confused 
with,  S20 ;  in  acute  Bright  'a  disease,  698 ; 
in  aneurism,  850;  in  aortic  stenosis,  815; 
in  a  rterio- sclerosis,  845;  in  chronic 
Bright's  disease,  710;  in  exophthalmic 
goitre,  878;  in  fntty  heart,  291;  in  mi- 
tral stenosis,  821,  822;  in  pernicious 
ansmia,  736. 

Dilatation  of  the  stomach,  chronic  gnatritis 
and,  480;  diagnosis  of,  489;  etiology  of, 
4S6,  487;   fungi  in,  479;   in  alcoholism, 


397;  in  pancreatic  cancer,  690;  in  pneo' 
monia,  SO;  symptoms  of,  487-489; 
treatment  of,  489,  490. 

Dioxy-diamido-arsenobenEol,  279,  260. 

Diphtheria,  acute  bulbar  paralysis  follow- 
ing, 931 ;  acnte  cardiac  insuioicieney  in, 
785;  acute  interstitial  myocarditis  in, 
767;  adenoids  and,  470;  albuminuria  in, 
685;  anaphylaiis  in,  73;  antitoxin  in, 
72;  bradycardia  folloning,  777;  broncho- 
pneumonia secondary  to,  101,  102;  car- 
riers of,  57,  59,  70;  complications  and 
sequels  of,  66-68;  definition  of,  57;  di- 
agnosis of,  68,  69;  differentiation  of  ton- 
sillitis from,  381;  emphysema  of  the  me- 
diastinum in,  675;  etiology  of,  57;  facial 
paralysis  in,  1041;  history  of,  57;  im- 
muniiation  in,  70;  inflammation  of  the 
<E8ophagus  in,  472,  473;  Klebs-Loeffler 
bacillus  in,  .IS-flO;  I^udvig'a  angina  in, 
466;  membranous  gastritis  in,  479; 
modes  of  infection  in,  57,  58 ;  morbid 
anatomy  of,  61-63;  multiple  neuritis  in. 
1024;  necrosis  of  the  liver  in,  559; 
(edema  of  glottis  in,  616;  of  wounds,  66; 
paralysis  in,  67;  predisposing  causes  of, 
58;  prognosis  of,  69;  prophylaxis  of,  69, 
70;  retropharyngeal  abscess  following. 
466;  scarlet  fever  and,  340;  secondary 
pneumonia  In,  93;  Heuaitization  in,  73; 
septicaemia  in,  50;  symptoms  of,  63-66; 
treatment  of,  70-74. 

Diphtheria  antitoxin,  anaphylaxis  from, 
73;  serum  disease  from,  73. 

Diphtheria  bacillus,  58;  in  acnte  sero 
fibrinous  pleurisy,  656. 

Diphtheritic  dysentery,  128. 

Diphtheritic  gastritis,  479. 

Diphtheritic  inflammation  in  anuEbiasis, 
239;  in  cholera  aslatica,  136;  in  lobar 
pneumonia,  81 ;  pharyngeal  ulcer?  and, 
466. 

Diphtheritic  paralysis,  cycloplegia  in,  1036. 

"Diphtheritis,"60;  of  pharynx  and  larynx 
in  typhoid  fever,  13. 

Diphtheroid  angina  In  scarlet  fever,  336. 

Diphtheroid  enteritis,  520. 

Diphtheroid  inflammations,  60,  61;  sequel* 
of,  61. 

Diplegia,  facial,   1042. 

Diplococcus,  intracellnlaris  meningitis,  109. 

Diplococcus  pneumoniie  of  Fraenkel  and 
Weichselbaum,  76,  77. 

Diplopia,  1038;  due  to  paralysis  of  thr 
sixth  nerve,  1037 ;  due  to  paralysia  of  thr 
third  nerve,  1035;  in  chronic  interstitial 
nephritis,  708, 

Dipsomania,  396. 

Dipylidium  caiiiDuiii,  2S5. 
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I>trt -eating,  303. 

Dbk,     choked,     1010.      (See    also    Choked 

disk.) 
Diaplacemeot  of  the  kidney,  676;  pyelitis 


due  t< 
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Distended  bladder,  diSercutialioa  of  ascites 
.  from,  600. 

DlsteDtioa,  of  the  lun);  in  treatmeat  of  em- 
pyema, 666;  of  the  vpjna  in  arterio- 
vennne  aneurism,  S61,  862;  of  the  veins 
of  tlie  neck,  in  pericarditis  with  effusion, 
764. 

Distomiasis,  hiemic,  283;  hepatic,  282;  in- 
testiual,  283;  pulmonarj,  282. 

Distomum  <onjunctum,  282. 

Dittrieh's  plugs,  624. 

Piver's  paraiysis.     (See  (iatsson  disease.) 

Diverticula  of  gall-bladder,  S72. 

DivertieuHtis,  550. 

Diverticulum  of  cesophagus,  476;  follow- 
ing tracheo-bronchisi  adeuitis,  1T7. 

Dizziness  in  aortic  incompetency,  811;  in 
aortic  stenosis,  816;  in  fatty  heart,  7D1 ; 
in  migraine,  1088. 

Dogs,  aspergillosis  in,  236;  hydrophobia 
and,  36S-370. 

Doliocephalic  skull  in  sporadic  cretinism, 
874. 

Dolor  pectoris  in  angina  pectoris,  838. 

Dorsodynia,  1130. 

Double  heart,  832. 

Double  pneumonia,  92. 

Double  vision.      (See  Diplopia.) 

Dracontiasis,  307,  30S. 

DracunculuB  medienais,  307,  308. 

Drainage  in  acute  pleurisy,  665;  in  empy- 
ema, 666,  667;  in  perinephric  absccBS, 
726. 

Dropsy,  ascites  and,  608 ;  rardiac,  digitalis 
in,  703;  cardiac,  in  mitral  incompetency, 
818,  819;  cardiac,  in  triruspid  regurgita- 
tion, 825;  epi<lemic,  416;  hyilmpfricar- 
diuu  and,  769;  hydmthcirax  in,  668;  in 
acute  Bright 's  diaeanp,  698,  600;  in  al- 
eoholie  cirrhosis,  H'H;  in  amyloid  iMsease 
of  the  kidneys,  712;  in  cardiac  insuOi- 
ciency.  treatment  of.  TEM;  in  chronic 
parenchymatous  nephritis,  703,  704;  in 
fibroid  phthisis,  S02,  205;  in  hepatic  dis- 
tomiasis, 282;  in  hypertrophic  emphy- 
sema, 049;  in  mitral  stenosis,  824;  in 
myeloid  lenhrmia,  741. 

Drowsiness,  in  brain  abscess,  1016;  in  cere- 
bral ansmia,  986. 

Drug  eruptions,  differentiation  of  measles 
from,  347. 

Drag  habit,  neurasthenia  and,  1107. 

Drug  poisoning,  metbesmoglobinBrnia  in, 
758. 
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Drunkards,  erysipelas  in,  56. 

Dry  catarrh,  624. 

Dry  mouth,  463. 

Duchenne's  main  en  griffe,  929. 

Ductless  glands,  diseases  of,  863-803;  gly- 
cosuria and,  427-429. 

Duluess  in  acute  sero-fibrinous  pneumonia, 
658;  in  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta, 
860;  in  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta, 
853;  in  aortic  incoropelency,  812;  in 
aortic  stenosis,  815;  in  ascites,  600;  in 
cardiac  hypertrophy,  781,  782;  in  chronic 
adhesive  pericarditis,  768;  in  congenital 
heart  disease,  835;  in  dilatation  aneur- 
ism of  the  thoracic  aorta,  850;  in  mi- 
tral incompetency,  819;  in  milral  steno- 
eis,  822;  in  pericarditis  with  effusion, 
764,  765,  766;  in  pneumo- thorax,  670, 
671;  in  tricuspid  regurgitation,  825;  in 
tricuspid  stenosis,  325;  liver,  in  perito- 
nitis, 602. 

Duodenal  ulcer,  490-498;  eubphrenie  ab- 
scess  following,  604, 

Duwlenitie,  519. 

Dupr^'s  syndrome,  951. 

Duraamchnitis,  946. 

Dust,  coniiitlons  due  to  inhalation  of. 
(See  rneumnnokoniosis.) 

Dysaeusis,  1046. 

Dystesthesia,  in  lesions  of  tbe  cochlear 
nerve,  1048. 

Dysbasia  a  agio  sclerotica,  846. 

Dysentery,  acute  emlocarditis  in,  708; 
am<Bbic  (see  Amrpbiasis);  amiabic,  liver 
abscess  in,  239,  241;  bacillary,  126-130; 
Balantidium  coli  in,  281 ;  constipation 
following,  545;  intestinal  catarrh  and, 
517;  pyicmic  abscess  of  the  liver  follow- 

Dysmenorrhtca  in  chlorosis,  733. 

Dyspepsia,  acute,  476-479;  acute,  in  chil- 
dren. 526;  appendicular.  .536,  537;  ar- 
thritis deformans  and,  1140;  bradycar- 
dia in,  777;  cancer  of  the  stomach  and, 
408;  chronic,  479-486;  chronic,  chronic 
secondary  anpmia  in,  720;  ephemeral 
fever  and,  383;  eitra-systolo  in,  774; 
following  dysentery,  128;  in  chronic  in- 
terstitial nephritis.  707;  in  chronic  ul- 
cerative tuberculosis,  191;  in  gout.  420, 
422;  in  hysteria,  1101;  in  peptic  ulcer, 
493;  in  pyloric  obstruction,  488;  loss  of 
sense  of  Inste  in,  1049;  nervous,  509- 
516;  oialuria  and,  689;  pancreatic  cysts 
following,  597;  phosphaturia  and,  690; 
renal  calculus  and,  721;  tetany  due  to, 
881. 

Dyspeptic  chronic  pancreatitis,  506. 

Dysphagia  in  cancer    of    the    (Bsophagus, 
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4T5 ;  in  mediaatinal  tumors,  673 ;  in 
cesophasitis,  472,  473 ;  in  pericnnlitia 
with  effiiainn,  764;  in  pulmonary  tubcr- 
culoaiB,  202;  in  transverao  myclitie,  96S; 
in  tubpreulauB  laryngitis,  618. 

Dyspituitnrism,  8811. 

Dyspntra,  vanliac,  due  to  aortic  iueompe- 
tcnv;.  810,811;  iluo  to  failure  of  tho  right 
auriclo  and  ventricle,  7)45;  rluc  to  failure 
of  tho  right  vcatricli',  T89)  hysturical, 
1100;  in  acute  cungcation  of  the 
lungs,  633;   in  acute  laryngitis,  610;   in 

eero-fibrinouH  pleurisy,  GUI;  in  aneurism 
of  the  thoracic  aorta,  855,  859;  in  an- 
f^na  pectoris,  838;  in  aurttc  stenosis, 
816;  in  ar(« rio-sclerosis,  84!i;  in  asthma, 
629;  in  carcinoma  of  the  lung.  G53;  in 
cardiac  flutter,  775;  in  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy, T81 ;  in  cardiac  insufficipncy,  790, 
79],  794;  in  chronic  BriKbt's  iliseaae, 
711;  in  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia, 
642;  in  chronic  ulcerative  tuberculosis, 
1%;  in  congenital  heart  disease,  834;  in 
diaphragmatic  pleurisy,  662;  in  fibrinous 
bronchitis,  632;  in  fibroid  phthisis,  202; 
in  goitre,  873;  in  Hoilgkin's  disease, 
748;  in  hypertrophic  emphysema,  648; 
in  laryngeal  spasm,  101^0;  in  lobar  pneu- 
monia, 84;  in  mediastinal  abacess,  675; 
in  me<liastinal  tumor,  673,  674 ;  in  mitral 
incompetency,  SID;  in  mycosis  intesti- 
nalis,  150;  in  iE<lema  of  tho  glottis,  fllG; 
in  axlema  of  tho  lungs,  635;  in  paralysis 
of  tho  diaphragm,  1056;  in  pericarditis 
with  effusion,  764;  in  pernicious  anatinia, 
736;  in  pneumonic  tuberculosis,  184;  in 
pneumothorax,  670;  in  pulmonary  form 
of  acute  miliary  fubcreulosis,  170;  in 
pyelitis,  714;  in  tetany,  882;  in  trans- 
verse myelitis,  968;  in  tricusjiid  steno- 
sis, 825;  in  I uberculosis,  treatment  of, 
231 ;     in    tuberculous    aspiration     pncu- 

Dystrophia  adiposogenital  is,  453,  8!>3; 
muBCuIaris  progressiva,  932. 


Ear,  care  of  in  scarlet  fever,  343;  in  cere- 
bro-spinal  fever,  113;  in  diabetes,  434; 
in  typhoid  fever,  20. 

Kcchymoses,  751 ;  cutaneous,  in  acute 
Bright 's  disease,  698;  in  bookworm  itis- 
case,  302;  in  infantile  scurvy,  450;  in 
relapsing  fever,  262;  in  scurvy,  447. 

Ecchymosis  of  tlie  conjunctiva  in  nhooping 
cough,  121. 


Echinococcue,  causing  obstruction  of  the 
bile-ducts,  567;  compression  myelitis  due 
to,  960;  mullilocular,  293,  294;  of  kid- 
neys,  293;  of  liver,  differentiation  of 
cancer  from,  SS9;  of  nervous  system, 
293;  uf  respiratory  system,  292,  293; 
treatment  of,  294. 

EchinococcuB  cyst,  liver  abscess  and,  583, 
584;  of  heart,  831;  of  spinal  cord.  963. 

Echinococcus  ilisease,  of  Hvcr,  291 ;  para- 
site uf,  289-291. 

Ethinorhynchiis  gigas,  310;  moniliformis, 
310. 

Echiikinesis,  1076. 

Echolalia,  1075;   in  saltatory  spasm,  1076. 

IJck,  fistula  of,  582. 

Kclnmpsia.      (5ee   Convulsions,    infantile.) 

Ecthyma  follnning  s-nall  pox,  322;  in  eerc- 
bro-spinal  fever,  112. 

Ectopia  cordis,  832. 

Eczema,  gouty.  422;  in  chronic  interstitial 
nephritis,  708;  in  diabetes,  4.13,  439;  of 
scalp,  associateii  with  cervical  adenitis, 
176;  of  tongue,  460. 

Education,  hysteria  and,  1096.  1097. 

Efferent  tract,  diseases  of,  927-942. 

Kffusion  in  acute  seru- fibrinous  i>1eurisy. 
656;  in  arthritis  deformans,  1135;  in  dia 
phragniatic  pleurisy,  662;  in  empyema, 
660 ;  in  pi  euro  pulmonary  carcinoma, 
654;  percanlitis  with.  763-767, 

Righth  nerve.     (See  Auditory  nerve.) 

Elastic  tistiue  in  tuberculous  sputum,  193, 
194. 

Electrical  reaction  in  acute  polio-myelitis, 
367;  in  facial  parnlyRis,  1043;  in  mul- 
tiple neuritis,  1025;  In  periodical  paraly- 
sis, 1119;  in  Thomscn's  disease,  1132. 

Electricity  in  treatment  of  acute  polio- 
myelitis. 368;  in  treatment  of  hysteria, 
1 105 ;  in  treatment  of  neurasthenia, 
1H5;  in  treatment  of  sciatica,  1063. 

Electrolysis  and  wiring  i 


Elephantiasis  neuromatosa,  1027;  sporadic, 
306,  307. 

Emaciation  clue  to  aaorf-ria  nenona,  1101; 
in  acute  ecrcbro -spinal  leptomeDingitis, 
950;  in  cancer  of  lii-cr,  588;  in  cancer 
of  peritoneum,  608;  in  cancer  of  stom- 
ach, 500 ;  in  carcinoma  of  lung,  653,  654 ; 
in  chronic  ulcerative  tuberculosis,  197. 
198;  in  diabetes,  432;  in  exophthalmic 
goitre,  879;  in  Hodgkin's  disease,  748; 
in  pancreatic  cancer,  599;  In  phosphstu- 
ria,  691;  in  primary  corobinetl  Bcleroais, 
944;  in  pyloric  obstruction,  488;  in  py- 
loric stenosis,  506;  in  subph rente- abaeesa, 
605;  in  suppurativeangiocholitis,  565;iii 


tabereuloiiH  brnnchn -pneumonia,   1S6;  ia 
tnmorB  of  kidacj,  723. 

Emanations,  animal,  asthma  ami,  62S. 

Embolic  abxceBB,  51 ;  of  liver,  58:1;  of  lung, 
652,  653. 

Embolic  pnpumonia,  94. 

Embolism,  aneurism  duo  to,  848,  849; 
licniiplcgia  in  rhililrpn  iluo  to,  1006;  in 
acute  cniloranlitis,  800,  801;  in  an^iua 
prctoris,  8.'!9;  in  lobnr  pnt-nmonin,  90; 
in  poptic  uicet,  492;  uf  cercbrnl  ar- 
teries, il98  {ace  also  (lerebral  sottcninR)  j 
in  pulmonary  apoplexy,  637;  of  eere- 
bral  blnoil  vessels,  nnenrinm  clue  to, 
100!);  of  cerebral  binra]  veiwels,  in  acute 
chorea,  10G8.  1069;  of  hepatic  veins,  562; 
of  mesenleric  vessels,  5151,  HHA;  of  pul- 
monary artery,  gangrene  following,  631 ; 
of  spinal  blooil  vesselB,  957;  of  superior 
mesenteric  artery,  603,  800;  pulmonary, 
in  appeodieitiH,  5.30;  pulmonary,  in 
chlorosis,   733. 

Emphysema,  acute  vesicular,  650;  asthma 
and,  629;  atrophic,  650;  brailycanlia  in, 
777;  bronchiectasis  and.  620;  canliae 
hypertrophy  in,  781;  chronic  cunliac  in- 
aiiftieiency  due  to,  780 ;  compensatory, 
645;  congestion  of  the  liver  in,  501; 
definition  of,  645;  erythrvmia  and,  757; 
ftbroid  changes  due  to,  640;  following 
exploratory  puncture  in  pleurisy,  666; 
hypertrophic,  640  050;  in  angina  pec- 
toris, 839;  in  asthma,  0.30;  in  chronic 
bronchitis,  623;  in  fibrinous  bronehitia, 
633;  in  peptic  ulcer,  49>;  in  pncumono- 
koniosis,  644;  in  pulmonary  form  of 
acute  miliiry  tuliereutoHlti,  170;  in  pul- 
monary tulierciilosis,  2<J3.  206;  in  whoop- 
ing cough,  121;  interstitial.  li.'iO;  of 
mediastinum,  075;  of  neck,  in  asthma, 
6:!9;  of  unaffected  luiig  in  eirrhoHis  of 
the  lung,  641;  pneumothorax  nnil,  669; 
tricuapid  regurgitation  and,  824,  82-'i. 

Emprusthotonos,  144. 

Empyema,  000-662;  and  lobar  pneumonia, 
89;  brain  nbsems  in,  1010;  chronic  dry 
pleurisy  following,  067;  confusion  of 
liver  abscess  with,  586;  confusion  of  sub- 
phrenic alMKCSH  with,  00!) ;  in  scarlet  fe- 
ver, .338;  in  typhoid  fever,  in;  indica- 
nurla  in,  091;  Marie's  syndrome  in, 
1043;  peritonitis  in  chihtoen 
putrid  liroufhitis 
060,  667. 

Empyema  HffenKilaii.  661 ;  associated  with 
actinomyeohis.  233 ;  tumor  in,  differenti- 
ated from  aneurism.  857. 

Encepbalitis,  aeute,  ^GQ,  1014,  1015;  aeute. 
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cortical  sclerosis  and,  nS2;  in  influenza, 
118;  in  syphilis  of  the  brain,  271. 

Encephalo- meningitis,  in  alcoholism,  397. 

Encephalopathy  in  lead  poisoning,  405; 
general  paralysis  and,  025. 

Rncysb'd  amn-bas,  239. 

Encysted  pleurisy,  663. 

Kuilarteritis,  cerebral,  thrombosis  due  to, 
998;  diffuse,  in  peptic  uleer,  492;  due 
tc  ucuto  endocarditis,  799;  in  angina 
pectoris,  839;  in  typhoid  fever,  13; 
obliterans,  275;  of  cerebral  blool  ves 
aels,  1004 ;  of  cerebral  bloml  esacis 
aneurism  duo  to,  1003;  of  cerebral  blool 
vessels,  apoplexy  iluo  to.  989 ;  of  b  nl 
blooil  vessels,  syphilitic,  1004;  of  o 
nary  vessels  in  small-pox,  322;  of  sp  nal 
cord,  957. 

Endemic  index,  255. 

Endocjtrditis,  acute,  797-803;  acute  chorea 
and,  1067,  1068,  1070,  1071;  aeuto  en- 
cephalitis in,  1014;  acute  interstitial 
myocarditis  in,  787;  aneurism  and,  849; 
aneurism  of  the  cerebral  blood  vessels 
and,  1003;  aneurism  of  the  heart  due  to, 
829,  830;  aortic  incompetency  due  to, 
809;  aortic  stenosis  duo  to,  815;  as  a 
terminal  infection,  53;  Bacillus  colt  in, 
48;  ^'Crcbral  embolism  and,  998;  ceri-- 
bral  hiemorrhage  due  to,  988;  chronic, 
804,  805;  chronic  infectious,  802;  com- 
plicating bacitlary  dysentery,  128;  com- 
plicating gonocoi'cus  infections,  125; 
complicating  influenza,  118;  dialietes and, 
431;  dilatation  of  the  heart  in,  784; 
due  to  congenital  malformation  of  the 
heart,  808,  809;  fetal,  833,  834;  in 
chronic  ulcerative  tuberculosis,  191;  tn 
diphtheria,  62;  in  external  anthrax, 
149;  in  gonoeoccuB  septics'mia,  124, 
125;  in  lobar  pneumonia,  HI,  90,  97;  in 
measles,  346;  in  mumps,  351;  in  rheu- 
matic fever,  375;  in  scarlet  fever,  334, 
3.38;  in  Rehiinlein 's  iliseaiM',  752;  in  sep- 
tica'mia,  51;  in  tonsillitis,  .381;  in  ty' 
phoid  fever,  13,  21;  infarcts  of  the 
spleen  in,  88;"i;  malignant  ecchymoses  in, 
7fil;  mitral  incompetency  due  to,  X17; 
mitral  Rtenosia  due  to,  820,  821;  piiren- 
cbymatoiis  degeneration  of  the  heart  in, 
7K8;  iM-ricarditia  and,  T6.1;  pulmonary 
insuflicieney  in,  826;  recurring,  in  aortic 
incompetency,  812;  recurring,  in  mitral 
stenosis.  823,  824;  secondary  to  ery- 
sipelas, fi4,  56;  steDosis  of  the  pulmonary 
valve  and,  826;  terminal,  in  unemia.695; 
tricuspid  regurgitation  duo  to.  824;  lu- 
ben-uloHS,  221;  ulcerative,  brain  abscess 
in,  1010;  ulcerative,  confusion  of,  with 
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septlco-pyemia,  52;  ulcerative,  pericar- 
ditiB  and,  7fiO. 

GndoeervicltiH,  gonocrheal,  123. 

Endothelioma  of  the  brain,  1009;  of  the 
lung,  653;  of  the  peritoneuin,  607;  of 
the  spleen,  S87. 

Engorgement,  stage  of,  in  pneumonia,  79. 

Fntamsba  coli,  2.18;  dj'aenteris,  2^18;  his- 
tolytica, 2.18. 

Enteric  fever  (we  Typhoid  fever). 

Enteritis,  acute,  caused  by  Trichomonas 
bomiois,  281;  scule,  difTerentiatiua  of 
inteHtinal  obBtruction  from,  544;  ca- 
tarrhal. 516-519;  constipation  due  to, 
S45;  diphtheroid  or  croupous,  520;  in 
constipation,  54<l;  in  external  anthrax, 
14R;  in  scarlet  fever,  339;  phlegmonous, 
520;  ulcerative,  520-522. 

Enterocolitis,  IJ27,  52S;  differpntiation  of 
ncute  peritonitis  from,  G03 ;  infantile 
convulsions  following,  1077 ;  terminal, 
53. 

Enterogenous  cyanosis,  758,  759. 

Enteroliths,  533 ;  causing  intestinal  ob- 
struction, .')41;  coDStlpation  and,  546. 

Enteroptosis,  chlorosis  and,  732;  definition 
of,  548,  549;  gall-stones  and,  569;  local 
ansmia  and,  727;  movable  kidney  and, 
677 ;  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of, 
549,  550;  treatment  of,  550. 

Enuresis,  «denoidR  and,  470. 

Eosinophilia,  in  asthma,  630;  in  hook-worm 
disease,  303,  304;  in  trichiniasis,  299. 

Ephemeral  fever,  383,  384. 

Epidemic  catarrhal  jaundice,  384,  385. 

Epidemic  cerebro-spinal  fever,  108,  109. 

Epidemic  hs^moglubinuria,  683,  754. 

Epidemic  influenza,  116. 

Epidemic  pneumonia,  78,  93. 

Epidemic  stomatitis,  387. 

Epidemic  tetany,  881. 

Epidemic  tonsillitis,  380. 

Epididymitis  following  dysentery,  128;  in 
syphilis,  267. 

Epiglottis,  destruction  of,  in  tuberculous 
laryngitis,  G18;  in  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, 202. 

Epitepgia  larvala,  1033. 

Epilepsia  procursiva,  1082. 

Epilepsy,  and  typIioiU  fever,  32;  and  urte- 
mia,  6S)4;  asthma  and,  028;  bradycardia 
in,  777;  cardio -vascular,  1081;;  defini- 
tion of,  1079,  1080;  diagnosis  of,  1084; 
differentiation  of  auditory  vertigo  from, 
1048;  differentiation  of  cerebral  apo- 
plexy from,  B97;  etiology  of,  1080,  1081; 
e  hunger  in.  514;  following  small - 
~;  hnmatemesis  in,  507;  in  alco- 


holism, 397;  In  ergotisin,  410;  in  lead 
poisoning,  403,  405;  in  periearditia,  764; 
infantile  convuleionB  and,  1078;  Jack- 
Bonian,  233;  nodding  spaam  in,  1054; 
o?dema  of  the  lungs  and,  635;  parosmia, 
1028;  posthemiplegic,  1084;  poat-bemi- 
plegic,  in  children,  1008;  prognosis  of, 
1085;  purpura  in,  751;  Raynaud's  dis- 
ease and,  1)22;  spasm  of  the  (Esophagus 
in,  473;  spasm  uf  the  tongue  in,  1055; 
spinal,  936;  symptoms  of,  1081-10B5; 
treatment  of,  1085-1087. 

Epileptic  convulsions  in  anestheaia  paraly- 
sis, 1025. 

Epileptiform  attacks  in  acute  cerebro- 
spinal leptomeningitis,  950;  In  general 
paralysis,  923,  924;  in  Stokes-Adams, 
disease,  779. 

Epinephrin,  and  high  blood  pressure,  S63, 
864. 

Epistaiis,  61.3,  614;  in  acromegaly,  S91; 
in  acute  Bright 's  disease,  698;  In  alco- 
bolie  cirrhosis,  578;  in  chronic  intersti- 
tial nephritis,  708;  in  hemophilia,  756; 
in  lymphoid  leukemia,  745;  in  myeloid 
leukferaia,  742,  743;  in  purpura  hemor- 
rhagica, 7S3;  in  scarlet  fever,  337;  in 
scurvy,  448;  in  typhoid  fever,  26;  in 
whooping  cough,  121:  pernicious  anrmia 
and,  734;  renal,  681. 

Epithelioma,  cylindrical,  causing  intestinal 
obstruction,  541 ;  leukoplakia  buecalis 
and,  461 ;  of  the  cesophagus,  475. 

Erb-Goldflnm 'b  symptom  complex,   1133. 

Erb  's  syphilitic  spinal  paralysis,  939. 

rirgut,  purpura  due  to,  751 ;  sclerosis  of  the 
brain  due  to,  951. 

Ergotism,  409,  410;  tonic  combined  sclero- 
sis in,  945. 

Erosion,  460;  hemorrhagic,  gastric,  490; 
of  blood  vessels,  hemoptysis  from,  839; 
of  blood  vessels,  in  peptic  ulcer,  492. 
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Eructations  in  acute  gastritis,  477;  in 
chronic  gastritis,  480;  in  gastric  super- 
secretion,  512;  nervous,  510. 

Eruption  in  acute  chorea,  1072;  in  acute 
glanders,  146;  in  dengue,  363;  in  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  387;  in  measles,  Mi, 
346;  in  pellagra,  412;  in  rat-bite  fever, 
389;  in  rheumatic  fever,  377;  iti  Bocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever,  388;  in  rubella. 
348,  349;  in  scarlet  fever,  335,  336;  in 
smallpox,  318-320,  325;  in  typhoid  fe- 
ver, 18;  in  typhus  fever,  353;  in  vari- 
cella, 331,  332. 

Eiysipelas,  acute  endocarditis  in,  798;  as- 
sociated with  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
209;    broncho -pneumonia    aecondary  to, 


101,  102 ;  com  plica  tJDg  typhoid  fever, 
32}  complicatioDB  of,  55,  50;  liefinition 
of,  iM;  diagnosis  of,  56;  ililalalion  of 
the  heart  in,  784;  etiolog;  of,  54;  leu 
kcmi&  and,  747 ;  Diediastinal  abHcess 
following,  675;  migrans,  55;  morbid 
anatomy  of,  51,  55;  of  the  neck,  isdcma 
of  the  glottia  and,  616;  prognosis  of, 
50;  scarlet  fever  and,  340;  symptoms 
of,  55;  thromboaia  of  the  cerebral  veins 
and  sinuses  due  to,  1005;  treatment  of. 


Erythema,  autumoale,  314;  ciudativum,  in 
Sehonleitt  'e  disease,  752 ;  in  cerebro- 
spinal fever.  111;  in  diphtheria,  66;  in 
ciophtfaalmic  goitre,  S78;  in  influcnia, 
118;  in  iDtermittCBt  bydrarthrosia,  1143; 
in  leprosy,  153;  in  lobar  pneumonia,  88; 
in  neuralgia,  1090;  in  pellagra,  410;  in 
tonsillitis,  381;  in  tuberculous  meningi- 
tis, 172;  in  typhoid  fever,  19;  in 
ursmia,  6S5;  infcctiosum,  340;  multi- 
forme, resembling  mcaslca,  347 ;  nodosum, 
in  acute  chorea,  11172;  no<loaum,  in 
eerebro- spinal  fever,  112;  of  the  larynx, 
in  syphilitic  laryngitis,  619. 

Erythremia,  ilefinition  of,  757;  diagnoeis 
of,  758;  pathology  of,  757;  prognosis  of, 
758;  symptoms  of,  TST,  758;  treatment 
of,  758. 

Erythromelalgis,  definition  of,  1123;  in 
arsenical  poisoning,  407 ;  in  melatarsal- 
gia,  1092;  symptoms  of,  1123. 

Stat  mamelone,  480. 

Elber,  albuminuria  following  inhalation  of, 
685;  vasomotor  paralysis  due  to,  984. 

EustroDgyluB  gigas,  3U9. 

EKald  test  meat,  502. 

Exanthem  in  ulcerative  stomatitis,  457. 

Exercise  in  cardiac  insufflcieney,  796;  in 
treatment  of  cunstipation,  547;  in  tuber- 
culosis, 228,  229. 

Exophthalmic  goitre,  anatomical  changes 
in,  878;  cardiac  hypertrophy  iu,  781; 
chronic  cardiac  InBuflicicacy  duo  tu,  786; 
definition  of,  877;  diagnosis  of,  SHU; 
differentiation  of  neurasthenia  from, 
1112;  etiology  of,  877;  history  of,  877; 
myiiBdenia  following,  875;  pathology  of, 
877,  878;  prognosis  of,  880;  selero'lcr- 
nu  and,  1126;  q'mptoms  of,  878-880; 
treatment  of,  880. 

Exophthalmos,  879;  in  acromegaly,  891; 
in  congenital  hydrocephalus,  1019;  in 
oxycephaly,  1147;  in  serouH  meningitis, 
1019;  in  tumors  of  the  brain,  1011. 

Expectoration,  albuminous,  after  tapping 
in  pleurisy,  666;  in  abaoess  of  the  lung, 
653;  in  acute  bronchitis,  621;  in  acute 
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aero-fibrinons  pleurisy,  657 ;  in  sortie 
steooeis,  816;  in  asthma,  629;  in  broD- 
cbieclaais,  626;  in  chronic  bronchitis, 
623;  in  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia, 
641;  in  fibroid  phthisis,  2<J2;  in  gan- 
grene of  the  luug,  651,  652;  in  mitral 
incompetency,  Slil ;  in  otilema  of  the 
lungs,  63S;  iu  perforation  of  the  lung  in 
liver  abscess,  535;  in  pneumonokooiosis, 
644,  645;  in  pneumonic  tuberculosis, 
184;  in  putri<l  bronchitis,  624. 

Expiratory  theory  of  hypertrophic  empby- 
aoma,  646. 

Extensor  paralysis  in  pulmonary  tuliercu- 
losis,  205. 

External  auditory  meatus,  dipblberia  of, 
66. 

External  cutaneous  nervo,  affections  of, 
1060. 

External  popliteal  ticrvo,  lesions  of,  1061. 

Extra-systoles,  772-774. 

Exuilato  in  acute  fibrinous  pericBr<titis, 
761;  in  pericarditis  with  effusion,  763. 

Exudation  in  acute  pcritonilis,  600;  in 
myalgia,  1129. 

Exudative  erythema,  acute  Bright 'a  dis- 
ease in,  697. 

Kye  strain,  epilepsy  and,  1081. 

Eyes,  care  of,  in  smallpox,  323,  326;  com- 
plications in,  in  smallpox,  322;  cyster- 
cus  ccllulOBR  in,  289 ;  in  acroTnegaly, 
891 ;  in  cerebro -spinal  fever,  113;  in 
chlorosis,  731;  in  diabetes,  434;  in  ex- 
ophthalmic goitre,  879 ;  in  infantile 
scurvy,  450;  in  tuberculous  mcningitia, 
173 ;  in  typhoid  fever,  29. 


Facial  hemiatrophy,  1125. 

Facial  nerve,  paralyais  of,  1041-1044 ; 
spasm  of  muscles  supplied  by,  1044, 
1U45. 

Facios,  Ilippocratic,  in  jKirrtonil is,  602;  in 
abscess  of  the  liver,  SK^);  in  adenoiils, 
469;  in  alcoholic  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
579;  in  general  paralysiii,  023;  in  myx- 
(cdems,  875;  in  paralysis  agitans,  1064, 
1065;  la  pernicious  anamiia,  736;  in 
sporadic  cretinism,  874;  Icontina,  153; 
of  yellow  fever,  359. 

Fares,  accumulation  of,  causing  intestinal 
obstruction,  541,  544;  accumulalion  of, 
causing  obstructive  jaundice,  555;  caus- 
ing dilatation  of  the  colon,  552;  concre- 
tions of,  in  appendicitis,  S33;  in  cholera 
asiatica,  135. 
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FaioMng,  98.^;  iliie  to  failure  of  the  left 
ventricle,  769;  in  aortic  BteooBis,  816; 
in  chloroHis,   Tltl. 

FaiatnesD,  la  HClile  HeconJary  aosinia,  728 ; 
in  aortiu  iiironiix^lcncjr,  811. 

Fallopiaa  tubes,  tuberculoais  of,  220. 

Faliio  aneurism,  »47. 

I'aitiily  furm  uf  spastic  spinal  psralysia, 
938,  939. 

Famine  fever,  261, 

Fare;.     [See  (jlauilers.) 

"Parre'a  tubercles,"  587,^ 

Faseiola  hppatka,  282. 

Fascinlopsis  buskii,  28;!. 

Fat  embolism  of  the  pulniooarj  vessels  in 
diabetes,  JIll. 

Fat  npcrosis,  pancreatic,  093. 

Fat  tapoworm,  28S. 

Fatty  cirrliulle  liver,  577. 

Fatty  ilegcnerutiun,  uf  heart,  7S8,  789 ;  of 
heart,  in  pernicious  auiimita,  734;  of 
heart,  symptoms  of,  T91;  of  kidney,  al- 
buminuria in,  686. 

Fatty  heart,  rupture  associated  with,  S<tO. 

Fatty  liver,  39();  ilifferentiatiou  of  cancer 
from,  589. 

Fatty  uvergrowlli  of  heart,  789;  symptoms 
of,  791. 

Favui  fungus  causing  gastritis,  179. 

Febrieula,  383,  384, 

Febrile  influenza,  118. 

Febris  rwurrona.     {See  Relapsing  fever.) 

Fevble-niindeilness  following  bcmiplegia  in 
eliildren,  1008. 

Feeding  in  rickets,  445. 

Fermentation  and  flatulency,  treatment  of, 
485. 

Fermi-nlative  diarrha'a  in  children,  526. 

Fetal  endoearditis,  833,  834. 

Fetid  slomalitis,  457. 

Fetor  oris,  461;  in  adenoids,  470;  in  gan- 
gn'iie  of  the  lung,  652. 

IVtus,  typhoid  fever  in,  34. 

I'ever,  hysterical,  Ilu:{;  in  acquired  xyph- 
itis,  :!66;  in  act  i  no  mycosis,  233;  in  Hcnte 
Bright 's  diwaso,  6»8;  in  acute  bron- 
chitis, 621 ;  in  acute  cerebrospinal  lepto- 
meningitis, QSO;  in  acute  chorea,  1072; 
in  acute  diffuse  myelitis,  967;  in  acute 
endocarditis,  800,  801,  802;  in  acute  feb- 
rile polyneuritis,  1022;  in  acute  fibrin- 
ous pericarditis,  761;  in  acute  gastritiii, 
477;  in  aeute  pancreatitis,  595;  in  acute 
pharyngitis,  465;  in  acute  sero -fibrinous 
pleurisy,  6.'>7;  in  acute  tonsillitis,  381; 
in  KStivo- autumn  at  fever,  252,  253;  in 
anthrax,  149;  in  appendicitis,  533,  535; 
in  arthritis  deformans,  1138,  1139;  in 
ball-valve   stone,   573;    in   biliary   colic. 


570;  in  broncho- pneumonia,  105;  in  can- 
cer of  liver,  588;  in  cancer  of  stomach, 
501;  in  caucrum  oris,  459;  ill  cholera  in- 
fantum, 52C;  in  clironic  secondary  ante- 
mia,  730;  in  chroiiie  ulcerative  tuber- 
culosis, 196,  197,  198;  in  dengue,  362, 
363;  in  iliugnosis  of  pnlmonary  tubercu- 
losis, 206;  in  empyema,  66U;  in  eryaip- 
cIbh,  55;  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  879;  in 
flbrinouB  bronchitis,  fl;t2;  in  gangrene  of 
the  lung,  652;  in  gout,  421;  in  tuumii- 
globinuria,  683;  in  beriies  zoster,  926, 
927;  in  Uodgkin's  disease,  748,  749;  in 
hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  581;  in  Indian 
kala-azar,  260;  in  infantile  scurvy,  450; 
in  influenza,  118;  in  large  solitary  ab- 
scess of  liver,  584;  in  lobar  pneumonia, 
82,  S3;  in  lymphoid  Icukwmia,  745;  in 
malaria,  249;  in  malarial  cachexia,  254; 
in  Malta  fever,  131;  in  measles,  344, 
345;  in  mediastinal  abscesD,  678;  in 
miliary  fever,  387;  in  mi  Ik -sickness,  385; 
in  movable  kidney,  678;  in  nminps,  350, 
351;  in  myeloid  Icukicmia,  743;  in  peri- 
tonitis, 6UI ;  iu  purpura  hvmorrhagioa, 
T53;  in  relapsing  fever,  262;  in  rheu- 
matic fever,  374;  in  rickets,  443;  in 
scarlet  fever,  335,  336;  in  Schijulein'a 
disease,  752;  iu  serous  meniugitis,  1019; 
in  sinipte  ulcerative  colitis,  521 ;  in 
small-pox,  318;  in  subphrenic  abscess, 
605;  in  suppurative  angiocholitis,  565; 
in  suppurative  tonsillitis,  467;  in  Iber- 
mic  fever,  391;  in  toxotmic  jaundice, 
657;  in  tuberculusiH,  treatment  of,  2:10; 
in  tuberculous  aspiration  pueuniunia, 
185;  in  tuberculous  meningitis,  172, 173; 
in  tuberculous  peritonitis,  181;  in 
typhoid  fever,  17,  18;  in  typliua  fever, 
353,  .154,  355;  iu  yellow  fe\'er,  35!);  in- 
termitlent,  in  pyelitis,  714;  intermittent 

Fibrillation,  of  heart,  774,  775;  uf  luuscles 
in  [irogressive  central  muscular  atrophy, 
929. 

Fibrinous  bronchitis,  clinical  description 
of,  632;  definition  of,  631. 

Fibrinous  pleurisy,  654,  653. 

Fibrinous  pueumonia.      {See  liobar  pncu- 

Fibrinous  rhinitis,  64,  65. 

Fibroid  broncbo- pneumonia,  644. 

Fibroid  ilegeneration  of  heart  in  artcrio- 


BCler 


I,  845. 


Fibroid  growths  of  brain,  1010. 
Fibroid  heart,  symptoms  of,  790. 
Fibroid    phthisis,     202     (see    Pneumonia, 

chronic  interstitial). 
Fibroma,    causing    intestinal    obsLrucUoDt 
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541;  of  kidney,  732;  of  mediatrtinuni, 
875;  of  pituitar;  glanil,  891;  of  Bpinal 
cord,  963;  of  the  atomach,  SOS. 

Pibrosarcoma  uf  brain,  10U9. 

Pibrositis,   1129;   myoHitia    {see   Myalgia). 

Fibrous  myocarditis,  7S6,  7S7;  arterio- 
Mleroflis  anil,  844;  frugnientntiuD  in, 
788. 

Fifth  nervt",  cliw'aRe  of,  iliBgnnBis  of,  1040; 
ilia^Hse  of,  trfatiiiiiit  uf,  li)41;  iii'uralgia 
of,   1()!*0,  ltl9l;   paialyBi)!  cif,   IU:i9'l()4l. 

Filaria  baucrofti,  :i05,  ;m6;  bronHiialiH, 
MH;  diurna,  .tU.'i;  huminia  oris,  :ll)S;  im- 
mitis,  :iim;  Inhialifl,  :iU8;  1i>Titis,  3U8;  loa, 
vlflS,  :t()H;  jierstans,  ;iur>;  HanKuiiiix,  30»; 
aanguinis  taominiH,  hH'nintiiria  due  tn, 
6M1. 

Filariaiia.   .105-307. 

Fingers  in  ptilmiinary  tiibcreuliiKiH,  206. 

FinxeD  liglit,  in  tn-atmeut  of  lp))r()Hy,  1.14. 

FJHh  poixoning.  409. 

Fisher's  brain  murmur  in  congenital  hy- 
droeephalufl,   lOlH. 

Fiatula,  hnmrhiai,  in  t-mpyi-nia,  flOl ;  in 
ano,  in  iiuimonnry  tiilx'n'ulonifi,  209;  in 
ano,  in  tuberculosis  of  nftiini,  213; 
cntopllHgiipleiiro-cii  tun  finis,  4Tfi;  »f  Kck, 
,'iH'J ;  perineal,  in  bilharziaais,  2tt.^ ; 
pleuro-nfuiphageal,   in  empyema,  862. 

Fistula-,  liiliary,  duo  to  gnll-stonea,  574. 

Flat-fool,  uenralgia  of  nervt-s  of  feet  ant), 
1092. 

Flatulence  in  rardiae  inxiiffieii-ncy,  790; 
treatment  of,  AHti. 

Flatulent  distention  of  Htomach  causing 
angina  pectoris,  «:!''. 

Plea,  ;n2,  ;il:i. 

F'leaa,  in  tranamisaion  of  infantilo  kala- 
asar,  2G1;  plague  and,  139,  140. 

Flexner- Harris  type  of  Bacillus  dyxenteris, 
127,  128. 

Flies,  in  transmission  of  trypnnoaomes, 
2.^9;  in  trnnsinitwiun  of  typhoid  fever,  7, 
39;   parnsitie,  ;tl:l-31S. 

Flint  murmur,  in  mitral  stenosis,  812,  H2.'). 

Floating  Itldney  (are  Movable  kidney) ; 
confusion  of,  with  opiiendicitis,  536;  di- 
latation of  the  Klonmeh  "Ine  to,  487;   in 


Food,  infoctcd,  and  typhaiil  fever,  7,  39; 

relation  of,  to  uatarrlial   onteritis,  516; 

517;  relation  of,  to  scurvy,  446,  447. 
Food  poisoning,  407-411;   poliencephalitia 

in,  1014. 
Foot-and-mouth    disease,    387;    ulcerative 

stomatitis  and,  457. 
Foot  and  wrist  drop  in  acute  febrile  poly- 
neuritis,  1023. 
Poot-drup,   in  alcnholie  nenrilis,   102.t;   in 

paratyniH  of  the  external  popliteal  nerve, 

1061. 

Foreign  boilies,  nliseess  of  liver  due  to, 
.583;  nl>8ee8s  of  lung  due  to,  6.53;  acute 
laryngitis  duo  to,  GI5;  causing  dilata- 
tioQ  of  colon,  552;  causing  opistaiie, 
613;  causing  intestinal  obstrueliun,  541; 
causing  obstructive  jaundice,  5.55;  caus- 
ing stenosis  of  bile-ducts,  .567;  constipa- 
tion due  to,  545;  in  car  or  nose,  epilepsy 
QDd,  1081,  I0S7;  in  heart,  S:tl,  tt:<2;  in 
irsophagus,  472,  473;  in  stomach,  tumors 
due  to,  .505;  indurative  changes  in  lung 
iliin  to,  641;  jiericarilitls  due  to,  760; 
suppurative  aiigiocholitis  and,  .565. 

"Fonrth  disease,"  340. 

Fourth  nerve,  paralysis  of,  1036,  1037. 

Fowler's  sidiilion,  neuritis  due  to,  1024. 

Fracture  of  tho  skull,  meningeal  lurmor- 
rbage  due  to,  989. 

Frngilitas  onsium,  1145,  1146. 

Fremitus,  bronchial,  621;  ili-crease  in,  in 
acute    sero-flbrinous   pleurisy,    657 ;    dc- 


,  549. 


Fluctuation  in 

Flukes.  bl.>od,  283;  bronchial,  282;  liver, 
282;   lung,  282. 

Flushing,  in  eiythra-min,  7.58;  in  palpita- 
tion of  benrt,  771. 

Fnlie  Briffhtu/ue,  694. 

Kolticiitar  stomatitis,  4.56,  457. 

Follicular  ulceration  of  the  intestines,  521. 

Polliciilnr  ulcers,  of  cpH.phagus,  473;  of 
pharynx,  465. 
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)iericnrilit  is,     761;     in 
mitral  slenoHis,  K22. 
vnkel  's  rn'duention  in  locomotor  ataxia, 


sema,  646. 

PrictLon,  in  acute  flbrinous  perienrditiB, 
762j  in  acnte  sero-Abriuous  pleurisy, 
658,  659;  in  |ieriearditis  with  ufTusiou, 
765;  pleuritic,  in  rhninir  iileeratlve  tu- 
berculosiH,  201 ;  pleuro-tH-riennlial,  in 
chronic  ulcerative  tultereujosis,  201. 

Friedliinder 'a  Imcillns,  in  acute  seronhrin- 
nuH  pleurisy,  656;  in  broncho -pneumonia, 
104. 

Prirdreich 's  alaxin,  914,  045;  difTerentia- 
tion  of  chori'a  fnmi,  1072;  sclerosis  of 
the  ilorsal  columns  in,  9.52. 

Priilich  type  uf  infantilism,  893. 

Pridich's  syndrome,  451,  4.53. 

Frostbite,  1120, 

Fungi,  gastritis  and,  479. 

Punuel  breast  In  adenoids,  470. 
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Gaertner  '0  bacillus,  meth»moglid)iiueiiiia 
produced  by,  759. 

Gait,  ataxic,  916 ;  hemiplegie,  followiDg 
hemiplegia  io  children,  1007;  in  ehroniG 
chorea,  1077;  in  general  paraljeia,  924; 
in  muscular  ilyBtrophiea,  932;  in  paraly- 
BJs  agitans,  lOGii;  ipostic,  in  hysteria, 
1099;  steppage,  in  alcuholic  neuritis, 
1024. 

Gallbladder,  cundition  of,  in  cholecjatitia, 
560;  enlargement  of,  in  suppurative 
cholangitis,  505;   in  typhoid  fever,  12. 

Oalluping  consumption,  183-187. 

Oall-stone  colic,  difTerentiation  of  acute 
gastritis  from,  477;  iuUicanuria  in,  691, 

Gallstones,  abscess  of  liver  due  to,  583, 
584;  aeu(«  pauereatitiB  and,  594;  cancer 
of  liver  due  to,  587;  catarrhal  jaundice 
and,  563;  causing  dilatation  of  the 
colon,  552;  causing  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion, 541,  544;  causing  obstructive  jaun- 
dice, S55;  chronic  catarrhal  angiocho- 
litis  and,  565;  chronic  pancreatitis  and, 
596;  confusion  uf  cholecystitis  and,  566; 
confusion  of  symptoms  of,  with  septico- 
pyeemia,  52;  differentiation  of  liver  ab- 
scess from,  586;  following  constipation, 
546;  in  cancer  of  bile- passages,  567;  in 
obstruction  of  bile-ducts,  568;  origin  of, 
568,  369;  physical  cliaraeters  of,  G69, 
570;  seat  of  formation  of,  570;  sup- 
purative angiocholitis  following,  565 ; 
aymptoma  of,  570-574;  thrombosis  of 
portal  vein  in,  562;  treatment  and  ef- 
fects of,  574,  575;  typhoid  fever  and, 
26. 

Oauglionitis,   acute  posterior,   926927. 

Gangrene,  arterial,  in  typhoid  fever,  21 ; 
briine  ho -pneumonia  terminating  in,  104; 
differentiation  of  Raynau<l's  tliseaae 
from,  1122;  due  to  emboli  in  acute  endo- 
carditis, 801 ;  following  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy, 638;  in  bronchieetasis,  626;  in 
diabetes,  434;  in  diphtheria,  64,  67;  in 
ergotism,  409;  in  herpes  zoster,  927;  in 
malaria,  254;  in  mumps,  351;  in  mye- 
loid leukffimia,  743;  in  scarlet  fever, 
339;  in  smallpox,  322;  in  typhus  fever, 
356;  in  varicella,  332;  local,  in  cholera 
saiatica,  136;  of  extremities  in  arterio- 
sclerosis, S46;  of  skin  in  cerebrospinal 
fever,  112;  of  skin  in  typhoid  fever,  19; 
pneumonia  and,  9S;  putrid  bronchitis 
and,  624. 

Gangrene  of  lung,  aeute  plastic  pleurisy  in, 
654;  echinococcus  and,  293;  etiology  of, 
650,  651 1   haemoptysis  in,  636;    in   dia- 


betes, 434;  in  typhoid  fever,  13;  I^m- 
blia  intestinalia  io,  281;  morbid  anat- 
omy  of,  651;  in  pulmouary  tnbereuloais, 
203;  symptoms  and  conrse  of,  S51,  652; 
treatment  of,  652. 

OangrenouB  pancreatitis,  695,  696. 

Grangrenous  stomatitia,  459. 

Oas  poisoning,  polienc«pha litis  in,  1014. 

OaseouB  tumors  of  Steno's  duct  and  of  the 
parotid  gland,  464. 

Gastralgia,  513,  514;  differentiBtion  of 
biliary  colic  from,  571;  due  to  disturb- 
auce  of  pneumogastric  nerve,  1051;  loco- 
motor ataxia  and,  920. 

Qastrectasis  (see  Dilatation  of  stomach); 
tetauy  due  to,  StJl. 

Gastric  crises  in  locomotor  ataxia,  917. 

Gastric  ulcer,  490-498;  cancer  of  stomach 
and,  499;  perforation  of,  producing  peri- 
tonitis, 603;  Bubphreoic  abaeesB  follow- 
ing, 604. 

Oaatritis,  aci<la,  481;  aeute,  476-470;  an- 
acida,  481;  atrophicans,  481;  chronir, 
479-486;  chronic,  differentiation  of  can 
cer  from,  504;  hemorrhage  from  stom- 
ach in,  506;  mucippra,  481;  polyposa, 
480. 

Gastrodiacus  hominis,  283. 

Oastrodynia,  513,  514. 

Gastro- intestinal  complieations  of  pulmo- 
nary tuberculoais,  204,  205. 

Gastro -intestinal  6Htula  due  to  gall-stones, 
574. 

Gastro- intestinal   inSueata,  118. 

Oostroptosis,  chlorosis  and,  732. 

Gostrorrhagia.  (See  Iltemorrhage  from 
stomach.) 

Gastrorrheiis,  confusion  of,  irith  peptic 
ulcer,  496. 

Oastrostaxis,   507. 

Gastrostomy  in  Dcsophsgeal   tumor,  475. 

Gaatroxynsis,   5 1 2. 
.  Gaucher  type  of  splenoTn^alj,  887. 

Gavage  in  diarrhoea  in  children,  531. 

Genera]  infection,  due  to  Bacillus  coli, 
47;   in  diphtheria,  63. 

General  paralysis  of  the  insane,  922'926 
(tee  Paralysis,  general,  of  insane) ;  oph- 
thalmoplegia externa  in,  1038. 

General  tuberculosis,  168,  169  (iMTyphiud 
form  of   tuberculosis). 

Generative  system  in  typhoid  fever,  30,  31. 

Genitals,  diphtheria  of,  66. 

Gen  i  to -urinary  system,  complieations  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  in,  2US;  tuber- 
culosis of,  215-220. 

Geographical  tongse,  460. 

German  measles.     (See  Rubella.) 

Gestation,  ptyalism  during,  468. 
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QMdluMB,  in  UTdiae  bTpertrophj,  781;  in 
eerebral  awBmia,  986;  in  erythnemik, 
7S8;  in  tumora  of  brain,  1010,  1013. 

Gigaatiun,  byperpituHoriim  leading  to, 
890. 

Oigantorbj'nehDa,  310. 

Oillet  de  la  Tourette'a  ilisease,  1075,  1076. 

Olaud,  mammarj',  tuberculoais  of,  220,  221. 

Ulandera,  deSaition  of,  146;  etiology  of, 
146;  ineniQgitta,  147;  morbid  aiuitomf 
of,  140;  pneumonia,  140;  pustular,  re- 
Mmbting  small-pox,  324;  aymptoRiR  of, 
146,  147;  treatment  of,  147. 

Glands,  enlargpnipnt  of,  in  arthritis  defor- 
mans, 1138;  of  Bartholin,  iuflammati')!) 
of,  123;  of  Deck  In  tonsillitis,  467;  of 
PeTer,  leuknmic  Polargemeuts  of,  742. 

Glandular  fever,  366. 

Qlaueoma,  gout  and,  423. 

GMnard's  diaease.    {Sfe  Bnteroptosii.) 

Glioma  of  brain,  1009. 

Gliuiarcunta  of  spinal  cord,  963. 

Globulin  test,  in  r^rebro- spinal  flnid,  367. 

Globus  hystericuB,   1097. 

Giouina  piilpalig,  259. 

Uloaaitia,  in  peruiciuua  anemia,  730;  Met- 
ier'■,  460. 

Olomo-tablO' laryngeal  paralysis.  (Bee  Bnl- 
bar  paralyvis.) 

Qlonv- pharyngeal  nerve,  affect  ions  of, 
l(M8,  1049. 

Glottis,  imperfect  closure  of,  in  pulmonarj 
tuberculosis,  2U:'I;  ledema  of,  616;  atdema 
of,  in  typhoid  fever,   13;  spasm  of,  617. 

Gluteal  nerve,  paralysis  of,  1060. 

Glycosuria,  albuminuria  anil,  6HIi;  con<li- 
tlons  cnusipg,  4274i!9;  dilTerentiation 
of,  from  diabetes,  4.1{i ;  >lue  to  iujection 
of  epinephrin,  863;  gnuty,  420,  42.1;  in 
acromegaly,  S)f2 ;  in  eerebro -spinal 
fever,  112;  in  chronic  pancreatitis,  596; 
in  exophthalmic  goitre,  X79;  In  tumor  of 
the  cerebellum,  976;  inlrmul  aecrotians 
and,  42t<;  pneumaturia  snd,  692. 

Goats  anil  Malta  fi^er,   131. 

Goitre,  cretinism  ami,  874;  definition  of, 
872;  distribution  of,  872;  Hiology  of, 
872;  exopbthalniie,  877  880;  in  acromeg- 
aly, 892;  morbid  anatomy  of,  872; 
prognosis  of,  873;  symptoins  of,  872, 
873;  treatment  of,  87:). 

"Goitre  heart,"  873. 

GoDocoecus,  12/1;  in  endorarditis,  800;  in 
peritonitis,  601 ;  in  septico- pyemia,  51 ; 
in  terminal  infections,  .W;  in  urine,  687. 

Gonoeoecus  arthritis,  124,  125;  differentia- 
tion of  arthritis  deformans  from,  1140. 

Oonococcus  infeetiuD,  rliniral  course  of, 
liiS;  complications  of,  IL'S;  deOnition  of, 


123;  etiology  of,  123;  primary  letion 
of,  123;  spread  of,  123,  124;  systemic, 
124,  125;  treatment  of,  1S9. 

Gonoeoecus  scpticnmia  and  pyeemla,  124. 

Oonorrhcea,  acute  chorea  following,  1067, 
10Q9;  acute  endocarditis  in,  T98;  acute 
interstitial  myocanlitis  in,  T87;  acute 
myelitis  due  to,  966 ;  hematuria  due 
to,  681;  pelvic  peritonitis  and,  605; 
pyuria  In,  688;  septico-pyieiuia  follow- 
ing,  52. 

Gout,  acute  eerebro- spinal  leptomeaiagitis 
in,  949;  acute,  in  lead  workers,  405; 
amyloid  degeneration  of  kidneys  in,  711; 
arteriu-acteroBis     and,     843;      bronchi  tis 

■  and,  620,  622;  chronic  gastritis  and, 
480;  definition  of,  41T;  diagnosis  of, 
423,  424;  differentistian  of  chronic 
arthritis  deformans  from,  1140;  differen- 
tiation of  riieumatic  fever  from,  378; 
endocarditis  in,  797;  etiology  of,  417- 
419;  morbid  anatomy  of,  419,  420;  neu 
ralgia  in,  1090;  oxaluria  ami,  eiH);  peri- 
carditis in,  760,  761;  peritonitis  termi- 
nating, 600;  prognosis  of,  424;  sciatica 
in,  1061;  symptoms  of,  420  423;  treat- 
ment of,  424  426. 

Gouty  diathesis,  42S. 

Gouty  kidney.  (Sre  Chronic  interstitial 
oephritiB.) 

Graefe  's  sign,  879. 

Grain  poisoning,  400,  410. 

Grand  moI,  1080  (tee  Epilep^). 

Granulomala,  Infttctions  of  brain  and, 
1009;   of   thyroid,  871. 

Graves '  disease,  ililatation  of  heart  tn, 
783;  eifewive  hungi^r  in,  514;  (se«  aUo 
Exophthalmic  goitre). 

Gray  induration  of  luogn,  640. 
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Ground-itch,  302,  303. 

liruebler's  tumor,  404. 

Guinea  worm   dmeasp,   307,  30S. 

Gull's  disease,   87^. 

Gum  lancing  in  spasmoilic  laryngitis,  017. 

Gummata.  20!^,  266,  277;  of  brain,  270;  of 
brain  ami  cord,  270;  of  heart,  275;  of 
kidneys,  270,  276;  of  larynx,  619;  of 
liver,  274;  of  hings,  272;  of  molias- 
tinum,  675 ;  of  Bpina|  conl,  963 ;  of 
spleen,  HKi;  pulmonary  fibroid  changes 
due  to,  640. 

Gummatous  periarierltis,  276. 

GiiniB,  blue  line  on,  in  lead  poisoning,  403; 
in  diabetes,  432;  in  mercurial  slOmatitia, 
4.59;  in  pulmonary  tulierculosis,  204;  ia 
scurvy,  447 ;  in  ulcerative  stomatitis, 
457. 
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Habit,  constipation  and,  547. 

Habit  chorea,  1068. 

Habit  BpuHin,  1075;  of  face,  adeDoids  anil, 
470. 

Habits,  aedentar;,  anil  constipation,  54S. 

Eabitm  phthaims,  158. 

Hcmartlirosia,  706. 

Hematenutaia,  differentiation  of  hicmop- 
tyaia  from,  508,  509;  in  congeation  of 
liver,  56S;  in  hyateria,  1102;  in  niyeloiil 
leulueniia,  742,  743;  in  peptic  ulcer,  496; 
in  relapsing  fever,  263;  in  scurvy,  448; 
in  amallpui,  320;  in  splenic  aniemia, 
886;  in  typhus  fever,  355;  (see  aho 
Hemorrhage  from  Btomach), 

Hfeniatoohylnria,  688;  produced  by  fllaria, 
3(16;  treatment  of,  .107. 

Ha>niatot^noits  jaunilice,  557. 

Hematoma,  553;  of  dura  mater,  948; 
pharyngeal,  464. 

Ha^matomyrlia,  )I58,  959. 

Hffimato|>oq>ljyrin  in  urine,  693. 

HH'matornicliiH,  957,  9.'>8. 

Htematuri&,  diagnoais  of,  682;  emlemie, 
283;  etiology  of,  681,  682;  in  acute 
Bright 'a  diaeaae,  699;  in  aortic  incompe- 
tency, 612;  in  cerebrospinal  fever,  112; 
in  chronic  interatitial  nephritis,  700;  in 
lobar  pneumonia,  88;  in  polyeyatic  kid' 
neys,  724;  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
205;  in  purpura  hienmrrliaglea,  753;  in 
relapsing  fever,  263;  in  renal  r^lculus, 
720;  in  renal  cancer,  722;  in  acarlct 
fever,  337;  in  scurvy,  448;  in  amall-pux, 
320;  in  apleuic  ana>mia,  8H7;  in  tuber- 
*  culoais  of  kidney,  218,  219;  treatment 
of,   684. 

Hsmie  distn  miosis,  283,  284. 

Hsmoetiromatoais,  434,  453,  4.^4;  chronic 
interatitial   pnTiiTpalitia  and,  596. 

Hffimoglobiniiria,  682;  epidemic,  7S4;  in 
angio-neiirntia  ceileuia,  1124;  ii>  malarial 
fe^'e^,  2-14;  in  Raynauil'a  disease,  1122; 
in  typhoid  fever,  30;  malarial,  254; 
paroKysmnl,  683,  684;  toxic,  683;  toxic, 
pareni'liymatoiiB  liegeneratiou  of  heart 
in,  788;  treatment  of,  684. 

Hvmoglubinuric  fever,  2.'i4. 

Hffimolysia,  acute  secondary  annmia  fol- 
lowing, 728;  theory  of  peruicious  ante- 
mia,  735. 

Hemolytic  jaundice,  557. 

Heniopcrieardiuni,   769. 

Hemophilia,  definition  nf,  75.'!;  diagnosis 
of,  756;  diatribution  of,  75-'>;  epistaxis 
in,  614;  elinlogy  of,  755;  hiematemeais 
in,  507;   history  of,  755;  pathology  of, 


755,  756;  renal,  681;  symptoms  of,  7S6; 
treatment  of,  757. 

Hnmoptysia,  636,  637;  aneurismal,  636, 
855 ;  differentiation  of  hsmatemesia 
from,  508,  509;  due  to  aortic  incompe- 
tency, SIO,  811;  following  epilepsy, 
1082;  byaterical,  1101;  in  bubonic 
plague,  140;  in  cardiac  inaufflciency, 790; 
in  cardiac  insufficiency,  treatment  of, 
795;  in  chronic  ulcerative  tuberculosis, 
191,  192,  194-196;  in  diagnosis  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  207 ;  in  fibrinous 
bronchitis,  632;  in  fibroid  phthisis,  202; 
in  hysteria,  1100;  in  mitral  stenosis, 
824;  in  pulmonary  form  of  acute  mili- 
ary tuberculoaia,  170;  in  purpura 
ha^mnrrhagica,  753;  in  scurvy,  448;  in 
small-pox,  321 ;  in  tubereuioais,  194, 
231;  in  typhoid  fever,  27;  in  whooping 
cough,  121;  parasitic,  282;  tendency  to, 
in  mitral  incompetency,  818;  tul>erca- 
lous  aspiration  pneumonia  and,  185. 

Haemorrhage,  acute  secondary  anemia  due 
to,  728;  appendicitis  and,  536;  chronio 
secondary  ana'mia  tlue  to,  730;  compli- 
cating diphtheria,  66;  cutaneous,  in  tox- 
emic jaundice,  Q.')7;  death  from,  in  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  210;  fatal,  in 
emphysema,  649 ;  from  the  cord  in 
icterus  neonatorum,  558;  from  nose  {$ee 
Epistaxis)  ;  hemiplegia  in  ehildren  due 
to,  1006;  in  acute  yellow  atrophy,  559, 
560;  in  alcoholic  cirrhosis,  578;  in 
aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  855;  in 
aplastic  anfemia,  738;  in  bronchiectasis, 
627;  in  cancer  of  liver,  387;  in  cancer 
of  stomach,  501;  in  chronic  interstitial 
nephritis,  708;  in  chronic  interstitial 
pneumonia,  641,  642;  in  chronic  utcera- 
tJve  tuberculosis,  194-190;  in  congenital 
obliteration  of  bile-ducts,  568;  in 
dengue,  363;  in  erythremia,  7.^8;  in  foot- 
and-mouth  diaeano,  387;  in  gangrene  of 
lung,  651,  652;  in  hemophilia,  756;  in 
hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  581;  in  intesti- 
nal ulcers,  522;  in  lymphoid  leukemia, 
745;  in  malarial  cachexia,  254;  in  mili- 
ary fever,  387;  in  myeloid  leak»mia, 
742,  743;  in  obstructive  jaundice,  556; 
in  optic  neuritis,  1030;  in  peptic  ulcer, 
492-494,  497;  in  pernicious  anemia, 
734.  736;  in  plague,  140;  in  polymyosi- 
tis hemorrhagica,  1129;  in  purpura 
hemorrhagica,  753;  in  progreBSive  aepti. 
eemia,  49;  in  retinitis,  1029;  in  Bockj 
Mountain  spotted  fever,  368;  in  scarlet 
fever,337;  in  scurvy,  447;  in  skin,  in  hys- 
teria, 1102;  in  smallpox,  320,  321;  in 
splenic  anemia,  886,  887;  in  lyphilitit 
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larjngitiB,  619;  in  tuberculous  broncbo- 
jiiiciimonia,  186;  id  typhoid  fever,  12;  in 
typhoid  fever,  treatment  of,  44;  in  ul- 
ceration of  (Gwipba^UB,  iVJ ;  in  whooping 
cough,  121;  in  yellow  fever,  :16II;  intea- 
tinal,  in  ain(ri>inBia,  241 ;  intcBtinal, 
hematoporpbyriu  in  urine  in,  C9-1;  in- 
teHtinal,  in  typhoiil  fever,  2:i;  into  the 
apinal  eonl,  firiX,  !)!>!«;  into  the  itpinal 
lupmbranee,  957,  9.18;  iiitrn-eerebral, 
tPH9;  Jacksonian  cpile]i«y  liue  to,  1084; 
meningeal,  989 ;  meuingeat,  birth  psl- 
aies  line  to,  9:17;  mesenteric,  fj.'!:!; 
<F8uphage&l,  iillT;  of  new-liorn,  734,  755; 
pancreatic,  59:1,  ri94;  pcrniciouit  aniemia 
and,  7.n;  petrdiiul,  in  cpik-ptiy,  Itl82; 
pharyngeal,  464;  pulmciiiury,  6n6-0:t8; 
punctiform.  In  traunmtic  neuraathenia, 
1 1  IS ;  retinal,  in  ehrnnic  iutenttilial 
ncphritia,  71)8;  gyphilitic,  269;  thymic, 
X&>;  vcutriculur,  9N!I,  SOU. 

HipmorrtiaKe,  cereiiral.  iliabeli-H  IniiipiiiuB 
and,  440 ;  diagnoBiii  of,  9!Ki,  9!I7 ;  etiuioRy 
of,  987,  988;  in  srterioiu'lentsiH,  845; 
morbid  anatomy  of,  9884Kin;  aymptumB 
of,  909-996;  treatment  of,  l(H)l-100;t. 

llH'inorrhage  from  aliimni-h,  liiat^noaiH  of, 
598;  etiuloKy  iif,  5I1C,  5(17;  morbiil  anat- 
omy of,  597,  5118;  pro({n<i8iH  of,  590; 
nymptoms  of,  598. 

IIicmoTrbBRic  adrenaiitiH,  868. 

Ho-morrhagic  forma  of  [>c>rniriiiiiii  malaria, 

Ilieroorrhagic   infarct,  6^(7,  6:i8. 

I [ipmorrhaijiu  infarction  in  tyjihiiid  fever, 

n. 

llvmorrhagic      paeliymentntiitiK,      cerebral 

form  of,  94<;,  947;  spiiml  form  of,  !)47, 

948. 
IIii-iiiorrhn);ie  jili'iirixy,  66:!. 
IliemorrhnKic  Hmull-[H)x,  :iL'(1,   :i:<l. 
iliemorrhiiKie  typlioid   fever,  :i:t. 
Iln-morrhagic  varie<-lb(,  Xti!. 
llH-morrfaoidx,    ehronie   wcomlary    ana-mia 

<hie  to,  7<10;  tn  alcoholie  eirrboHix,  578; 

in  cardiac  inaufliciettcy,  790;  pernicious 

ana-mia  and,  734. 
.  Itaffkino'B  plague  aerum,  142. 
Hair,  in   pulmonary   tuberriiloHis.  296;   in 
iekets,  444;  in  typhoid  fever,  19. 
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llallucinationn,  in  acnte  chorea,  1071;  Id 
alcoholic  aeuritiH.  1024;  in  aortic  in- 
competency, 812;  in  chronic  alcoboliBin, 
.'197;  in  delirium  tremena,  :i!)S:  in  hya- 
teria,  1102;  in  hyatero  epilepny.  1998;  in 
leail  poinoninK.  405;  in  myxipilema,  875; 
in  pellagra,  412;  of  Bmell,  1028;  viaual, 
in  tumors  of  brain,  1012. 


Hallut 

llalinun,  282. 

Harrison's  groove,  in  adenoids,  469;  la 
rickets,   444. 

Harvest  bug,  'Sl\. 

Harveat  rash,  314. 

ilay  fever,  612,  6l:S;  aathma  and,  628. 

Headache,  adenoids  and,  470;  in  abaccss 
of  the  brain,  1016;  in  acquirer!  chronic 
hydrocephalua,  10 19 ;  in  acromegaly, 
891;  in  acute  cerebro-spimil  leptomenin- 
gitis, 949,  gnO;  in  acute  febrile  poly- 
neuritis, 1022;  in  acute  gHstrilia,  477; 
in  acute  poliomyelitis,  365,  366;  in  acute 
yellow  atruphj',  569;  in  Atfdison's  dla- 
ease,  805;  in  aortic  incomiM-tencv-  811; 
in  cariliac  bypt-rlmphy,  781 ;  in  cerebral 
anrniia,  »8n;  in  n>n'bml  syphiliK,  271; 
in  cerebroapiniil  fever.  Ill,  I  i;t,  114;  in 
ehloroHis,  7.'i:t;  in  rhnin'c  );aiitrilis,  481 ; 
in  chronic  ii>lcrstili:i1  m-t>hritis>,  708;  in 
conMipntion.  .116;  in  crylhnemia.  758; 
in  pint,  423;  in  h;i'morrhH|;ic  ]iiichymen- 
ingiliw.  947;  in  h»y  fever.  613;  in  ma- 
hirin,  211);  in  niiirranie,  1088;  in  myi- 
o'd..mn.  875:  m  oaleitis  deformans. 
11l!i;  in  oxvi-ejihnlv.  1147;  in  pelln- 
era,   412;     *  "  "  "       "   ' 
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leningilis,  1018,  1019; 
in  small-pox,  :n8;  in  siiftening*i>f  brain, 
IU09;  in  thninilHiais  of  cerebral  veins 
and  ainuaea,  loo.'i;  in  traumatic  neurua- 
thenia,  II 16,  1117;  in  tulierculous 
meningitis,  172;  in  tumor  of  eereliellnm, 
975;  in  tuiuurs  of  brain,  1(110,  1013;  in 
nm-mia,  605;  Indurative,  1I30;  sick  (see 
Migraine). 

llend-tetnnus,    1 4:1. 

IIe»lt>tl  dissi>rting  aneurism,  851. 

Ilenrt,  changes  in.  in  endocarditis.  79S, 
7IH>,  S04.  80.1;  changes  in,  in  hyper- 
trophic emphysema,  647;  cnmplicaliuns 
in.  In  rheumatic  f(>ver,  375,  376;  compli- 
cations of  pulmonary  tnbereulosis  in,  20>1, 
294;  diseases  of,  770-862;  disiocation 
of.  in  empyema.  661 ;  displacement  of,  in 
acute  aero- Sliri nous  pleuriRy,  C-56;  dis- 
placement of,  in  pneumothorax,  671 ; 
fatty,  788.  789;  in  beriberi,  415;  in 
chronic  alcoholism,  398;  in  chronic 
gout,  422;  in  chronic  interstitial  pneu- 
monia, 641,  642;  in  diabetes,  431;  in 
diphtheria,  62,  67,  68;  In  goitre,  873;  in 
gout.  429,  421 ;  in  lobar  pneumonia.  SO, 
81,  86.  87;  in  lymphatism,  870;  in  mye- 
loid leulia-mia,  741 ;  in  pernicious  anv- 
mia.  734;  in  relapsing  fever,  262;  in 
scuny,  448;   in  small-pox,  317,  322;   in 


tfphoM  fever,  13,  20,  21;  in  typhus 
fever,  355;  in  whooping  cough,  121;  in 
jellow  fever,  3SS;  syphilis  of,  275. 

Heart-block,  77S,  776;  arrhythmia  due  to, 
772. 

Heart  bum,  480. 

Heart  disease,  620,  622;  acute  cerebro- 
spinal teptomeningitiB  in,  949;  acute 
chorea  and,  1067;  anemia  resembling, 
739;  catarrhal  jaundice  in,  563;  cerebral 
embolism  in,  998 ;  chronic,  fibrinous 
casta  in  eipectoration  of,  632;  chronic 
gastritis  and,  480;  chronic,  (esophageal 
varices  ami,  473;  chronic  pulmon&rjr 
apoplexy  in,  637;  congenital  infantilism 
and,  892,  893;  congenita),  hypertrophic 
pulmonary  arthropathy  in,  1143;  diffor- 
entiaticin  of  chlorosis  from,  733;  ery- 
tbrtemia  and,  767;  hydrothorax  in,  668, 
669 ;  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  209 ; 
<Eileroa  of  lungs  in,  635;  terminal  infec- 
tions in,  53;  terminal  pneumonia  in,  93, 
97. 

Heart  failure,  due  to  dilatation  of  colon, 
552;  in  tachycardia,  777. 

Heart  murmurs,  in  acute  chorea,  lUTO, 
1071 ;  in  acute  ondocarditiB,  SOI ;  in 
L  of  abdnininal  aorta,  860;  in 
D  of  thoracic  aorta,  S53,  834;  in 
aortic  inc(>ni[H!tency,  812,  813;  in  aortic 
stenosis,  SIS,  S16;  in  arterio-selcrosis, 
S45;  in  a rterio -venous  aneurism,  861, 
862;  in  case  of  imperfect  septum,  832; 
in  chronic  adhesive  pericarditis,  769;  in 
congenital  heart  disease,  835,  836;  in 
dilatation  aneurism  of  the  thoracic 
aorta,  850;  In  exophthalmic  goitre,  878; 
in  mitral  incompetency,  819,  820;  in  mi- 
tral stenosis,  K23,  82:t;  in  palpitation, 
771;  in  pernicious  anvmia,  736;  in  pul- 
monkry  valve  region,  825,  826;  in  tricus- 
pid regurgitation,  825 ;  in  tricuspid 
stenosis,  825. 

Heart  shock,  783. 

Heart  soumis,  in  acute  chorea,  1071;  in 
acute  fibrinous  pericarditis,  761,  762; 
in  acute  sero-flbrinous  pleurisy,  659;  in 
aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  853;  in 
aortic  incompetency,  812,  813,  S14;  in 
arterio-sclerosis,  845;  in  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy, 782;  in  cardiac  insuffieicncy, 
790;  in  chlorosis,  732;  in  chronic  in- 
terstitial nephritis,  707 ;  in  dilatatioii 
aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorts.  85(1;  in 
exophthalmic  goitre,  878;  in  fatty  heart, 
791;  m  hypertrophic  emphysema,  649; 
in  lobar  pneumonia,  86;  in  mitral  in- 
competency, 810,  820;  in  mitral  stenosis, 
822,  823;   in  palpitation.  771;    in  peri- 


carditis with  effusion,  TS5,  766;  in  t»- 
cuspid  st«noais,  825;  in  typhoid  fever, 
20,  21. 

Heart  stimulants  in  cardiac  failure,  793, 
794. 

Heart  strain  due  to  ozcossive  dilatation, 
783. 

Heat  cramps,  393. 

Heat  exhaustion,  390;    treatment  of,  392. 

Heberden's  nodes,  in  arthritis  deformans, 
1136,  1137,  1140;  treatment  of,  1142. 

Heel,  painful,  of  gonorrhoea,  125. 

Heine- Med  in 's  disease,  364,  940,  941  (see 
alM  Polio-myelitis,  acute);  polieneepha- 
litis  in,  1014. 

Helminthiasis,   tetany   due  to,   881. 

Hcmeralopia,  1030. 

Hemianffisthesia,  duo  to  lesions  in  the  cen- 
trum ovate,  970;  hemianopia  and,  1034; 
in  cerebral  hemorrhage,  905;  in  cerebral 
softening,  1000;  in  lesion  of  the  internal 
eapsule,  972;  in  traumatic  hysteria, 
1117;^  in  tumors  of  brain,  1012. 

Hemianopia,  bitompural,  in  acromegaly, 
891;  diagnosis  of,  1034;  due  to  aneu- 
rism of  cerebral  blood-vesBels,  1004;  due 
to  blocking  of  posterior  cerebral,  1000; 
due  to  lesion  in  centrum  ovale,  970; 
due  to  lesion  of  crura,  973;  due  to  lesion 
of  internal  capsule,  972;  due  to  lesions 
of  optic  tract  and  nerve,  10.12,  1033; 
heteronymous,  1031;  homonymous,  1031; 
in  brain  abscess,  1017;  in  cerebral 
bicitiorrhage,  995 ;  in  cerebral  tumors, 
1011,  1012;  in  diabetes  insipidus,  440; 
in  htcmorrhage  in  crua,  993;  in  hysteria, 
1099;  in  migraine,  1088;  in  tumor  of 
pituitary  gland.  1013;  lateral,  1081; 
nasal,  1032;   temporal,  1032. 

Hemi-ataxia,  <lue  to  loaion  of  the  cmm, 
973;  duo  to  losiun  of  pons  and  medulla 
oblongaU,  974. 

Hemiathetosis,  due  to  lesion  at  internal 
capsule,  972. 

Hemiatrophy,  facial,  1125;  of  tongue,  duo 
to  paralysis  of  hypoglossal  nerve,  1055. 

Hemi-choreo,  1070;  due  to  lesion  of  in- 
ternal eapsule,  972. 

Hemichromatopsia,  1034. 

Hemierania.     (See  Migraine.) 

Hcmiopia  in  migraine,  1088. 

Hemiplegia,  910;  due  to  blocking  of  in- 
ternal carotiil,  1001;  due  to  blocking  of 
middle  cerebral  artery,  1001;  due  to 
lesion  of  crura,  973 ;  due  to  teaion  of  in- 
ternal capsule,  972;  due  to  leaions  of 
motor  cortex,  960;  epilepsy  following, 
1084;  facial  paralysis  and,  1041;  fol- 
lowing acute  polio-myelitis,  366;  follow- 
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Idk  aapiratiOD  Id  plenrisj,  668;  hemi- 
anopia  and,  1034;  hjaterical,  1098;  tn 
acute  bulbar  paralyais,  931;  in  arterio- 
BcleroaiH,  S45;  in  cerebral  bsmorrbaK^, 
991996;  in  cerebral  sjpbilia,  271;  in 
children,  etiology  of,  inuG;  in  children, 
morbid  anatomy  of,  lOUG,  lOOT;  In  chil- 
dren, symptoms  of,  1007,  1008;  in  chil- 
dren, treatment  of,  1003,  1009 ;  in 
chronic  Bright 's  disease,  OU-l,  696;  in 
hemorrhage  from  the  Htoiiiach,  SOS;  in 
hsniorrhagic  pachyriifningilis,  947;  in 
lead  poisoning,  403;  io  locomotor  ataxia, 
918;  in  malaria,  2r>4;  in  measles,  347; 
in  migraine,  1088;  in  mitral  stenoslo, 
824;  in  mumps,  3S1 ;  in  pulmoaar;  tu- 
berculosis, 20.'i;  in  scarlet  fever,  3311;  in 
Bcurvjr,  448;  in  small-pui,  332;  in  suft- 
eniug  of  brain,  lOOO;  in  tuberculous 
roeDingitis,  173;  in  tumors  of  the  brain, 
1012,  1013;  in  typfaoid  fever,  29;  infan- 
tile, convulsions  in,  1079;  infuntile,  con- 
vulsions precediuK,  1078;  infantile,  in 
varicella,  332;  infantile,  poliencephalitis 
in,  lOlli;  paralysis  of  tongue  in,  1054, 
lOSS;  apttstica  ccrebralis,  1007;  tran- 
sient, in  Raynaud 's  disease,  1121. 

Bimiplfgie  fiiuque,  996. 

Henoch  'b  purpura,  7l)3i 

Hepatic  abscess,  23S,  240,  243. 

Hepatic  artery,  S63;  aneurism  of,  801. 

Hepatic   distomiaais,  282,  283. 

Hepatic  duet,  eonf^cDitat  absence  ot,  S5S. 

Hepatic  intermittent  fever,  in  ehronic  ca- 
tarrhal angiurholitia,  56S;  in  gallstuues, 
573;  in  obstruction  of  the  bile-ducts, 
567. 

Hepatic  splenomegaly,  S8S. 

Hepatic   veins,  affectiuDS  of,  562,  563. 

Hepatitis,  amcebic  (tee  Anicebiasia) ;  con- 
genitnl  syphilitic,  anO  icterus  neona- 
torum, S58;  in  general  septicp>mia,  50; 
in  malaria,  248;   in  syphilis,  273. 

HepsCizatiun,  gray,  in  lobar  pneumonia, 
79;  ml,  stage  uf,  in  lobar  pneumonia, 
79;    while,   272. 

Hereditary  ataxia,  944 ;  cerebellar  type  of, 
941] ;  diagnosis  of,  tt4.'j;  morbid  anat- 
omy of,  1144  i  symptoma  of,  944. 

Hereditary  icterus,  ■'>57,  SUS. 

HertHlitary  spastic  paraplegia,  9.18,  939. 

Heredity,  in  angina  pectoris,  837;  in  an- 
gioneurotic <edema,  1123,  1124;  in  can- 
cer of  liver,  587;  in  cancer  of  stomach, 
498;  in  chlorosis,  730;  in  chronic  chorea, 
1076;  in  cystinuria,  690;  in  diabetes, 
429,  430;  tn  diabetes  insipidus,  439;  in 
epilepsy,  1080;  in  general  |>aralyiis, 
922;   in  gout,  418,  420;   in  hKmophilia, 


755,  756;  in  hay  fever,  612;  in  hyper- 
trophie  emphysema,  646 ;  in  hysteria, 
1096;  in  leprosy,  152;  in  migraine, 
1087;  in  muscular  dystrophies,  932;  in 
myotonia,  1131;  in  myiOKiema,  875;  in 
neurasthenia,  1107;  in  obesity,  451;  in 
optic  atrophy,  1031;  in  paramyoclonus 
multiplex,  1133;  in  perioilieal  paralysis, 
1119;  in  progressive  central  muscular 
atrophy,  928;  in  rheumatic  fever,  372; 
in  tubereulosis,  1S8,  161,  162;  in  tu- 
berculosis of  the  genitourinary  traet, 
215;   [leptic   ulcer  and,  491. 

Hernia,  exclusion  uf,  in  diagnosis  of  in- 
testinal obstruction,  .^43;  in  appendi- 
citis, 536;  intestinal  catarrh  in,  517; 
phlegmonous  enteritis  in,  SSDj  resem- 
bling pneumothorax,  671;  strangulated, 
tuberculous  peritonitis  confused  with,  180. 

Hernial  sacs  and  tuberculous  peritonitis, 
180. 

Herpv's,  in  acute  cerebro- spinal  pachymen- 
ingitis, 950;  in  acute  gastritis,  477;  in 
arsenical  poisoning,  407 ;  in  cerebro- 
spinal fever.  111;  in  compression  mye- 
litis, 960;  in  disease  of  Sfth  aerve, 
1039;  in  facial  paralysis,  1043;  in  gen- 
eral tuberculosis,  169;  in  induense,  118; 
in  lobar  pneumonia,  88;  io  locomotor 
ataxia,  91Q,  918;  in  malaria,  250;  in 
relapsing  fever,  262;  in  typhoid  fever, 
19. 

Herpes  xoster,  fifth  nerve  in,  1039;  in 
acute  chorea,  1072;  In  diabetes,  434;  in- 
tercostal neuralgia  following,  1091;  {tee 
Posterior  ganglionitis,  acute). 

Herpetic  stotnatitis,  4.18. 

Hiccough,  in  hysteria,  1100;  in  transverse 
myelitis  in  the  cervical  region,  968;  in- 
flammatory, 10.16;  irritative,  1056;  neu- 
rotic, 1056;  specific,  la^e;  treatment  of, 
1057. 

Hip-joint  disease,  differentiation  of  peri- 
nephric abscess  from,  726;  differentia- 
tion of  sciatica  from,  1062. 

Hippocratic   fingers,  206. 

Hippv*  in  migraine,  1088. 

Hirsrhnpriing's   ilisease,   5fi2,  5.13. 

Hoarseness,  in  acute  bronchitis,  621 ;  in 
acute  pharyngitis,  465;  in  aneurism  of 
the  thoracic  aorta,  855;  in  laryngitis, 
615,  616,  618)  in  unilateral  abduclot 
paralysis,  1050. 

Hodgkin's  disease,  acute  form  of,  748; 
confusion  of,  with  sept ico- pyemia,  52; 
course  of,  730;  definition  of,  746,  747; 
diagnosis  of,  749,  750;  etiology  of,  747; 
histology  of,  748;  history  of,  747;  latent 
type  of,  749;  localized  form  of,  748; 
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lymphadenitis  and,  672;  morbid  anat- 
omy of,  747;  purpura  in,  751;  Bpleao- 
megalic  form  of,  749 :  symptoms  of, 
748,  749;  terminal  infections  in,  S3; 
treatmeut  of,  750;  tumors  of  spleen  in, 
880;    with   relapsing  pyrexia,  749. 

Hodgson,  maladie  dc,  849. 

Hoflniann's  bacillus,  60. 

Huok-worin,  ;<()!,  .11)2;  pernicious  aiUDmia 
iluo  t«,  7;H;  infantillsju  and,  892;  (nee 
AnkylustoRiiaRls). 

Horses,  glanders  in,  146;  htemoglubinnria 
in,  68.1. 

Hour-glass  contraction  of  stomach  follow- 
ing peptic  nleor,  492,  495. 

Hunger,  bradycardia  and,  777;  excessive, 
514;   pneuniogastric  nerve   aud,  lOSl. 

Huntington's  chorea,  1076,  1077. 

Hntehinson's  teeth,  269. 

Hfaliue  easts  iu  albumimiria,  085. 

Hyaline  transformation  of  Zi-nker,  789, 

Hydati<l  cyst,  of  brain,  1010;  of  medias- 
tinum, 67-1;  of  spleen,  SS.I, 

Hydatid  disease  of  liver,  localized  perito- 
nitis and,  004. 

Hydatids,  289,  290;  pulmonary,  fibroid 
changes  due  to,  640;  (actr  Euhinococcus). 

Hydrarthrusi^  chronic,  125;  in  hysteria, 
1102;   iutermitlent,  lua. 

Hydreneephaloid  state,  527,  9S6,  1078. 

Hydrocephalic   cry,   172. 

Hydrocephalus,  acquired  chronic,  1019; 
1020;  acute,  171  {nee  also  Meninge^ 
form  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis) ; 
cerebro-spinal  fever  and,  11^;  congeni- 
tal, 1U19;  ilefinition  of,  lOlA;  duo  to 
tumor  of  cerelietluni,  97fi;  externus,  or 
ex  vacuo,  1018;  hypophysial  symptoms. 
in,  8!I0;  idiopathic  intfrnal  or  angio- 
neurotic, 1018,  1019;  treatment  of, 
1020. 

Hyilrumyelus,  948;  syringomyelia  distin- 
guished from,  964. 

Hydronephrosis,  cyst  of  mesentery  con- 
fused with,  5.55;  definition  of,  71.') ; 
eehinococcuB  of  liver  dilTercntiated  from, 
292;  etiology  of,  71.^,  716;  intermittent, 
following  movable  kidney,  678;  symp- 
toms of,  710,  717;   treatment  of,   717. 

Hydroperieardium,  769, 

Hyd  ro- peritonei  I  m.     (Ri-e  Ascites.) 

Hydrophobia,  definition  of,  .168 ;  diagnosis 
of,  370;  distribution  of,  .168;  etiology 
of,  3GH,  .160;  morbid  anatomy  of,  369; 
pharyngeal  spasm  in,  1050;  spusin  of  the 
(esophagus  in,  473;  symptoms  of,  369, 
370;   treatment  of,  370,  371. 

Hydro -pneumothorax.       (See     Pneumotho- 


Hy drops  vesieffi 
Hydrotherapy, 


gina   pec  tor 


felle«,  571. 

a  acute  Bright 's  diaeaaS; 
Q  bronchitis,  622;  in  an- 
840;  in  arthritis  defor- 
1142;  in  asthma,  631;  in 
broncho- pneumonia,  107;  in  cerebro- 
spinal ifever,  ll.T;  in  dengue,  363;  in 
(liarrhcea,  5S8;  in  gastric  neuroses,  514; 
in  heat  exhaustion,  392,  393;  in  Malta 
fever,  132;  in  plague,  141;  in  pneu- 
monia, 100;  in  scarlet  fever,  342;  in 
sciatica,  1063;  in  scptico- pyemia,  52; 
in  spasmodic  laryngitis,  017;  in  treat- 
ment of  hysteria,  1105,  1106;  in  treat- 
ment of  neurasthenia,  1115;  in  typhoid 
fever,  42-43;  iu  typhus  fever,  356;  in 
yellow  fever,  360. 

Hyilrothorax,  668,  669;  in  cardiac  insalE- 
cicncy,  794 ;  in  mitral  ineompeteney, 
819;   simulating  pleural  effusion,  664. 

Hymcnolepis  diniinuta,  285;  naua,  285. 

Hyiieraeidity,  511,  f)12;  treatment  of,  515. 

llyperacusis,   1046;   in  neurasthenia,  1109. 

Hyperemia,  679;  fiuctionary,  asthma  due 
to,  628;  in  gonocoecus  infection,  125; 
in  Raynaud's  disease,  1120,  1121;  tne- 
chanieal,  679,  680;  of  brain,  985,  986; 
of  liver,  561,  562;  of  mucosa  in  asthma, 
628,  629;  of  pharynx,  464;  of  skin  in 
neuraslheuia,  1110;  of  skin  iu  sclero- 
derma,   1125, 

Hyjienesthesia,  due  to  lesion  of  the  coch- 
lear nerve,  1046;  in  acute  diffuae  mye- 
litis, 966;  in  acute  transverse  myelitis, 
967;  in  cervical  rib  pressure,  1057;  in 
ha^matomyelia,  959;  in  hyilr<)|ihobia, 
370;  in  hysteria,  1097,  1100;  in  Lan 
dry  'a  i>aralysis,  942 ;  in  locomotor 
ataxia,  917;  in  neurasthenia,  1108;  in 
neuritis,  11123;  in  spinal  ha'murrhagie 
pachymeningitis,  948 ;  in  traumatic 
neuroses,  1117;  in  unilateral  lesions  of 
the  spinal  cord,  955;  in  writer's  rramp, 
1094;  of  skin  and  muaeles  in  acute  cere- 
bro-spiiml  leplomenlngitis,  950 ;  of 
stomach,  513;  of  atomach,  treatment  of, 
515,  516;    retinal,  1030. 

Hyperalgesia  in  neurasthenia,  1109, 

Hy  perch  lo  rhy  1 1  ria,  511,  512;  indiesDuria 
in,  691. 


433. 
Hy  perkinesis,  509, 
Hypernephroma,  723. 
Hyperosmia,  1028. 
Hyperpitujlarisni,  890. 
Hyperplasia,   in  typhoid   fever,  B,   10;   of 

lymphatic   tissues    in   lympbatiam,   86B; 
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of  pituitary  g1an<l,  S!)l;    of  suprarenal 

(riantis,   H67. 
HyperpypBis,  842. 
Ilyprrpyrexia,    liyHterii'sl,   110^;    in   rheu- 


Bclpmsis  iJiie  to,  841, 


c  fever 
Hjpertensin 


Hypertrophic  cirrlioHia  of  liver,  580,  S81; 
BplenomeRaly  in,  HS8. 

Hyperlropbic  ciiijibysi-niB,  course  of,  6411; 
ctiolctpr  uf,  640,  047;  morbiil  iinaloniy 
of,  647;  aymptiims  of,  647-619;  treat- 
ment of,  64S),  Ofid. 

Hypertrophic  pulmonary  arthropathy,  ilcfi- 
nitioD  of,  114:t;  iliagnosiH  of,  1144;  eti- 
oloRy  of,  114:t,  1144;  sympIoinH  of,  1144. 

Hypprtrophie  BetemtiiB  of  brain,  II '>2. 

Hypertrophie  Hteniwia  of  pyloruK,  Slir,  506. 

Hypertrophy,  concputric,  in  aortic  stcnoBis, 
815;  getipral,  in  acromeitaly,  HDI,  K>'2; 
of  ailFDoid  tiHsiie  in  the  vnutt  uf  the 
pharynx,  468,  471 ;  of  blaililcr  and 
ureters  in  hydronephrosis,  7l-'i;  of  breast 
in  pulmonary  tubcrctiloHis,  ilL'l;  of  coats 
of  atomarb,  peri),'aKtric  ai|hiiiii>us  ami, 
493;  of  the  left  heart,  in  chronic  paren- 
chymatous nephritiii,  Tl):(;  of  left  ven- 
tricle in  arterio-scl<TimiB,  84.1;  of  pros- 
tate, hydronephrosis  iluc  to,  T16;  of 
Btomaeh  wall,  4SG;  of  thymus  k'""^! 
S68,  869. 

Hypertrophy,  rariliac,  I'crehral  htrmor- 
rhaite  and,  SHX;  chronic  uilh(>Hive  peri- 
carditis and,  768;  compensntory,  8(KI, 
807;  dilatation  an.l,  78-J;  dne  to  aortic 
Incompetency,  810,  811;  due  to  mitrul 
incompetency,  817,  818;  fibrous  myo- 
eanljtis  and,  TM7;  iiliopnthic,  mitral  in- 
fompetency  confused  with,  H"fi;  in  ar- 
terio-wlerosis,  844;  in  chronic  intersti- 
tial nephritis.  70;;,  7il6,  707;  in  rongeni- 
tal  heart  disense,  8;l5;  in  hydronephro- 
sis, 716;  in  mitral  stenosis,  H-J],  s;;2;  in 
polycystic  hiilneyH,  724;  in  Hli-iiimis  of 
pidmonary  valve,  826;  syniplonis  of, 
781,  782;   varieties  of,  780,  781. 

Hypertrophy,  muscular,  in  muscular  dys- 
trophies, 9:i2,  933;  in  myotonia,  1132; 
in  spasmo<lic  wryneck,  lO-i:!;  in  spastic 
paralysis  of  adults,  936. 

Hypnosis  in  treatment  of  hyHteria,  1104. 

Hypochondriasis,  appendicular,  .'517;  dif- 
ferentiation of  neurasthenia  from,  1112; 
in  (general  paralysis,  923;  in  mucous 
colitis.  fi:)l ;  oxaluris  and,  689;  spasm 
of  (Esophagus  in,  473. 

Hypofrlossal   nerve,  lesions  of,  lO.Tt,   lO.")."). 

Hypophysis,  functions  of,  889;  glycosuria 
and,  428. 


Hypophysis  ccrehri.  SS9. 

Hypopituilarism,  890. 

Hypoplasia  of  the  suprarenal  glands,  867, 
868. 

Hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs,  94, 
634,  63.';. 

Hypothermia  in  typhoid  fever,   18. 

Hypothyroidism,  clinical  forms  of,  874- 
876;  definition  of,  87;i;  history  of,  873, 
874;  treatment  of,  876,  877. 

lfyi>otooia  in  locomotor  ataxia,  916. 

Hysteria,  adductor  paralysis  in,  1050; 
Babinski's  theory  of,  lOO.*);  Ureuer- 
Freud  theory  of,  1006;  causing  consti- 
pation, .'>4-'i;  cough  in,  1100;  deflnition 
of,  10!P;>;  diaRnosis  <if,  1103,  1104;  dif- 
ferentiation of  chorea  from,  1073;  dif- 
ferentiation of  epilepsy  from,  1084, 
108^;  differentiation  of  neurasthenia 
from,  1112;  differentiation  of  sclero- 
sis of  brain  from,  953;  etiology  of,  109a- 
1097;  excesBive  hunger  in,  riH-  gastric 
hypenrslhesia  in,  ."ilS;  htpmateinesis  in, 
5(17;  hemianopia  in,  1034;  hemoptysis 
in,  1100;  in  lead  poisoning,  405;  in 
mucous  colitis.  .551;  intestinal  ohstruc- 
tioD  and,  .^42;  laryngeal  paralysis  in, 
ID.'iO;  morphia  habit  and,  401;  muscular 
spasm  in.  lO-IO;  palpitation  due  (o.  770; 
rci'ducation  in,  1105;  simuhiting  ap- 
pendicitis, 537;  apasm  of  fFHiiphagns  in, 
473;  spasm  of  tongue  in,  \[\!>'>i  symp- 
toms of,  1097-1103;  traumstic,  1116- 
1119;  treatment  of,  1104-1106;  trismus 
in,  1(140;  tymi>anites  IB,  1101;  visceral 
neuralgias  in,   1092. 

Hysterical   amaurosis,  1030. 

Hysterical  anuria.  680. 

Hysterical  peritonitis,  603. 

Hysterical  jMilyuria,  differentiation  of  dia- 
betes insipidus  from,  441. 

Hysterical  purpura,  751. 

JlyslericHl   s|iaHtic   paraplegia,  940. 

Hystero- epilepsy,    1007, 

Hysterogenic  points,  1097,  1100. 


Ice,  use  of,  in  heat  exhaustion,  392,  393. 
Tce-eream.   poisoning   from,   409. 
Ichthyosis  lingualis.  460. 
Icterus   (ner  .laundice)  ;   gravis,  .557.  .559- 

561;    hereditary,   557.   558;    in    rubella, 

349;   neonatorum,  557,  5-58;   syphiliticus 

pravox.  267. 
Idiocy,   amaurotic   family,  939;   following 

hemiplegia  in  children,   1008. 
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IleiUB,  510. 

Ilco-colitiB,  527,  52S;  aeate,  brouebo- 
pneumonU  aecondarj  to,  101. 

I10US,  hyHterkal,  542,  1101 ;  paralytic,  541. 

ImbeciEity,  cretiniBm  and,  874;  following 
hemiplegia  in  children,  lOOS;  in  con- 
genital hydrocephalus,  1019  i  in  tumorB 
of  the  brain,  1011. 

Immunity,  to  cholera,  133;  to  tubercnlo- 
■is,  157,  15S,  159-161;  to  typhoid  fever, 
3. 

Immunization  to  diphtheria,  70. 

Impetigo  contagiosa,  nssembliDg  small-pox, 
324. 

Impotenco,  in  acromegaly,  89ii;  in  dlu- 
betei,  434;  in  Erb's  syphilitiu  spiosi  pa- 
ralyeis,  B30. 

Inanition,  chronic  secondary  anEemis  due 
to,  729. 

locodrdination,  cerebellar,  in  brain  abscefiB, 
1017;  due  to  lesion  of  vestibular  nerve, 
1047;  in  chorea,  1069;  in  chronic 
chorea,  10TT;  in  neurasthenia,  lliO;  in 
tumors  of  brain,  lOI.'i;  muscular,  due  to 
lesion  of  cerebellum,  074;  muscular,  in 
ataxic  paraplegia,  943 ;  muscular,  in 
hereditary  ataxia,  944;  muscular,  in  lo- 
comotor ataxia,  91fl. 

Indicanuria,  691. 

Indigestion,  acute  intestinal,  in  children, 
526;  due  to  gall-stones,  57U;  foul  breath 
and,  461;  in  cardiac  insufGeiency,  790; 
in  epi1e|«y,  1081. 

Inrligo,  calculi  of,  718. 

Induration,  fibroid,  of  heart,  275;  of  skin 
in  Hcleroderma,  1126. 

Indurative  headache,  1130. 

Indurative  mediastiuo-pericarditia,  675, 
767-769. 

Infantile  convulsions.      (8fe  Convulsions.) 

Infantile   meningeal   hwniorrhage,   997. 

Infantile  spinal   paralysis,  940,  941. 

Infantilism,  angioplastie,  893 ;  Brissand 
type  of.  890,  893;  cachectic,  892,  893; 
cretinoid,  893;  definition  of,  892;  ctiol. 
ogy  of,  893;  Prolich  type  of,  890,  893; 
hormonic  type  of,  893;  hypopituitarism 
and,  890 ;  hypoplasia  of  suprarenal 
bodies  in,  864;  idiopathic,  893;  intes- 
tinal, 893;  jaundice  and,  558;  Lorain 
type  of,  890,  893;  of  congenital  syph- 
ilis,   269;     pancreatico- intestinal,    693; 


Infarct,  htemorrhagic,  nf  luTig,  637 ;  in 
acute  endocarditis,  800;  in  bowels, 
553,  554;  in  kidney,  718;  in  liver, 
502;  in  spleen,  885;  septic,  787; 
white,  786. 

Infarction,     fragmentation    in,     7Si4;     of 


bowel,  553,  564;  renal,  bamaturin  woi, 
681. 

InfeetioQ  theory  of  pernicious  aiuemia, 
735. 

Infectious  cirrhosis  of  liver,  576. 

Inferior  occipital  nerve,  neuralgia  of,  1091. 

InfiUration  tuberculeuge,   189;  jmme,  167. 

Inflammation,  of  brain,  1014-1018;  of  cord, 
peritonitis  and,  603;  of  salivary  glands, 
463,  464. 

Inflammatory   diarrhcea,  527,  528. 

Influenza,  angina  pectoris  following,  S37; 
appendicitis  and,  532;  bacteriology  of, 
117;  brain  abscess  following,  lOIS; 
bronchiectasis  and,  625;  broncho-pneu- 
tnonia  secondary  to,  101,  102;  complica- 
tions of,  118;  deflnition  of,  115;  diagno- 
sis of,  118;  differentiation  of  simple 
eoryza  from,  383;  encephalitis  follow- 
ing, 1015;  etiology  of,  116;  history  of, 
116;  laryn)|ritis  in,  615;  leukemia  and, 
746;  neurasthenia  following,  1107;  nos- 
tras, 116;  secondary  pneumonia  in,  93; 
suppurative  obolangitis  and,  565;  symp- 
toms of,  117;  treatment  of,  119;  typea 
of,  117;  typhoid  fever  and,  32;  vera, 
116. 

Influenza  bacillus  in  bronchitis,  620;  in 
empyema,  660. 

Tnbalatlon,  pneumonia,  94,  102. 

Injury,  aneurism  due  to,  849;  appendicitis 
anil,  532;   cancer  of  stomach  and,  489; 

temosls  following,  507;  hiematuria  due 
to,  682;  of  head  and  spine,  dilatation  of 
stomach  following,  486;  parotitis  follow- 
ing, 463;  peptic  ulcer  following,  491; 
tetanus  and,  143. 

Insanity,  delusional,  in  unemia,  694;  di- 
latation of  stomach  and,  487 ;  following 
mumpa,  351 ;  htemorrbagic  pachymenin- 
gitis and,  946,  947;  in  pulmonary  tu- 
berculosis, 20.') ;  movable  kidney  and, 
677;  parosmia  in,  1028;  povt-febrile,  in 
small-pox,  322;  post-typhoid,  46;  rela- 
tion of  alcoholism  to,  397. 

Insolation.      (See  Sunstroke.) 

Insomnia,  in  delirium  tremens,  399;  in 
dengue,  363;  in  pericarditis  with  effit- 
sion,  764;  morphia  habit  and,  401. 

Inspirator;  theory  of  hypertrophic  emphy- 
sema, 646. 

Insufficiency,  cardiac,  784;  cardiac,  due  to 
valve  lesions,  805;  of  pylorus,  511;  pan- 
ereatk,  592,  593. 

Intention  tremor,  so-called,  in  multipl* 
sclerosis  of  brain,  953. 

IntercoaUl  neuralgia,  1091. 

Interlobar  pleurisy,  663. 
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IntennitteDt  albnminuria,  6S5. 
Intennittent  cerebro-spiDBl  fever,  112. 
Intermittent  claudication,  S46. 
Intermittent  fever,  24S-S52;   coofuBiou  of 

abseeHB  of  liver  witii,  5H!>;  renal,  720. 
Intermittent  hydrarthrosis,   1143. 
Intermittent  lijdronuphrosis,  710. 
Internal  eapsute,  heitiiple((ia  due  to  lesion 

of,  992;  lesions  of,  971,  072. 
Internal  carotid,  symptoma  of  blocking  of, 

luoo. 

Internal  ear,  auditory  nerve,  le«ionfl  in, 
1046. 

Internal  popliteut  nerve,  lesions  of ,  1061, 

Interstitial   emphysema,  650. 

Interstitial  neuiiiis,  1021. 

Interstitial   orchitis,   276. 

Intestinal  anthrax,  149,  150. 

Intestinal  disto miosis,  283. 

Intestinal  obstruetion,  confusion  of  chole- 
«j^itiB  and,  566;  diagnosis  of,  543, 
044 ;  ililatntion  of  mesenteric  veins  in, 
5fi4;  due  to  local  adhesive  peritonitis, 
606;  etiulogv  and  pathology  of,  .'i:lK-542; 
symploms  of,  542,  543;  treatment  of 
M4,  HiH;  tubereulous  peritonitis  and, 
180. 

Intestinal  sand,  553. 

Intestinal  n-orins,  convulsive  tic  due  to, 
1044. 

InteBtioes,  amytoiil  degeneration  of,  in 
Abroid  phthisis,  202;  as  a  means  of  in- 
fection in  geni to-urinary  tuberculosis, 
216;  diseases  of,  .'>iri-5.'i5;  htcmorrhage 
from,  in  amtrbiasiR,  241;  in  actinomy- 
cuais,  232;  in  bacillory  dysentery,  127; 
in  eerebro' spinal  meningitis,  1 10;  in 
cholera  asiaticH,  I3.'>;  in  chronic  ulcer- 
ative tuberculosis,  1!I0;  in  Hodgkin'a 
diseaw,  747;  in  malarial  rnchexia,  248; 
in  p<'llagra,  412;  in  pulmonary  t.ubereu- 
losis,  204,  211.'):  in  typhoid  fever,  ft  11, 
22,  2:t;  infarcts  in,  in  acute  endocarditis, 
RUII;  infections  of,  due  to  Bacillus  coli, 
4S;  irritability  of,  following  dysentery, 
12N;  kinks  of,  .'•46;  lesions,  in,  in  amiB- 
biasia,  23!l ;  perforation  of,  in  amtebia- 
■is,  241;  stricture  of,  following  dyaen' 
tery,   I2S;  tuberculosis  of,  212,  213. 

Intoxiratious,  arnte  secondary  anemia 
folloning,  72H;  arterio-sclerosis  due  to, 
H43;  fhninic  secondnry  anemia  in,  730. 

Intracerebral   ha-niorrhnge,   989. 

Intracranial  presHure,  9K3. 

Intravenous  injections  in  cholera  asiallca, 
1.18. 

Intubation  in  diphtlieria,  71. 

Intussusception  causing  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion, 539,  540;  diagnosis  of,  544;  phleg- 


monous enteritiB  in,  520;  purpura  eon' 
fused  with,  752. 

Invagination  (>ee  Intussusception),  intes- 
tinal  catarrh   in,  517. 

Iodide  of  potassium  in  treatment  of  syph- 
ilis, 280,  281;   purpura  due  to,  751. 

Iridoplegia,    1036. 

Iritis,  coniplicftting  gonococcna  infection, 
125;  gout  and,  423;  in  congenital  syph- 
ilis, 269;  in  influenza,  118;  in  small- 
poi,  322;    in  syphilia,  267. 

Iron,  in  treatment  of  cardiac  insufficiency, 
794;  in  treatment  of  chlorosis,  739,  740. 

"Irritable  eye"  in  neurasthenia,  1109. 

Irritable  heart,  771. 

"Irritable  humor,"  in  neurasthenia,  1108. 

Irritable  testis,  1091. 

Irritable    weakness    in    cerebral    i 


Ischeemia  in  Raynaud's  disease,  1180. 

Itch  insect,  310,  311. 

Itching,  in  diabetes,  433,  434;  in  morphia 
habit,  40];  of  eyebalhi  in  gout,  423;  of 
feet  in  gout,  423;  of  skin  in  chronic  in- 
terstitial nephritis,  708;  of  skin  tn  arts- 
mia,  69.'^. 

Ixodes  ricinus,  311. 

Ixodlasis,  311. 


Jackaonian  epilepsy,  1080;  aasociated  with 
actinomycosis,  233;  diagnosis  of,  10S4; 
due  to  lesious  of  cerebral  cortex,  969; 
in  general  paralysis,  924 ;  in  tuberculous 
meningitis,  173 ;  symptoms  of,  1084 ; 
(tee  aim  Epilepsy). 

Jaundice,  alcoholic,  887;  bradycardia  in, 
777;  catarrhal,  .^>63,  564;  chronic,  hyper- 
trophic pulmonary  arthropathy  in,  1143; 
chronic  secondary  anaemia  and,  730;  defi- 
nition of,  555;  due  to  pancreatic  cancer, 
.'>99;  following  malaria,  252;  gnstralgia 
and,  514;  hsmohepatogenous,  557;  he- 
molytic, 557;  in  acute  endocarditis, 
802;  in  alcoholic  cirrhosis,  578;  in  bil- 
iary colic,  570,  571;  in  cancer  of  bile- 
passages,  507;  in  cancer  of  liver,  588; 
in  chronic  catarrhal  angiocholitis,  565; 
in  chronic  pancreatitis,  596;  in  con- 
genital obliteration  of  bile  ducts,  568;  in 
congestion  of  liver,  562;  in  diphtheria, 
67;  in  epidemic  htemoglobiuuria,  754;  in 
general  tuberaulosis,  11)9;  in  hepatic  dis- 
tomiasis,  282;  in  hypertrophic  cirrhosis, 
SSO;  in  leukemia,  743;  in  lobar  pneu- 
monia. 88, 91 ;  in  malaria,  2.')3;  in  mitral 
incompetency,  S19;  in  morbus  maeuluaut 
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Deonatormu,  755;  in  inultiloenlar  eehino- 
coccus,  293,  294 ;  id  obstructiOD  of  com- 
mon duct,  572,  573;  in  pancreatic  cystB, 
598 ;  in  paroxysmal  luemoglobinuria, 
683;  in  pneumonia,  SI;  in  relapsiiig  fe- 
ver, 262;  in  Bpleuic  aDsmia,  SS7;  in 
BuppurHtive  angiocholitlB,  665;  in  Bjfpli- 
ilia,  267;  in  sjphilis  hsmorrhagica  neo- 
DHtorum,  T54;  in  ajphilis  of  liver,  273; 
in  typhoid  fever,  26;  in  yellow  fever, 
35S,  859;  infectious,  3S4,  385;  intra- 
hepatic, 557;  mslignaDt,  559-561;  mela- 
nuria  in,  691,  692;  obstructive,  555-55T; 
pernicioua  ansmia  resembling,  739; 
purpura  in,  751;  toxemic  and  hemo- 
lytic, 557. 

Jejunal   peptic  ulcer,  493. 

Jejunitis,  519. 

Jigger,  313. 

Joints,  affections  of,  hysterical,  1102;  af- 
fections of,  with  bacillary  dysentery, 
128;  changes  in,  in  gout,  420;  diseases 
of,  '1134.1143;  in  gonococcus  infeetiona, 
125;  in  rheumatic  fever,  373,  374. 

Jumpers,  1076. 


Kahler'B  disease,  686. 

Kakke.     (See  Beriberi.) 

Kala-azar,  260,  261 ;  differentiation  of 
splenic  anemia  from,  8S8. 

Kamitachi  disease,  1103. 

Katayama  disease,  284. 

Keratitis,  associated  with  cervical  adeni- 
tis, 176;  in  cerebro- spinal  fever,  113;  in 
congenital  syphilis,  269;  in  measles,  346; 
in  small-pox,  322;  leprous,  153. 

Keratosis  in  arsenical  poisoning,  407. 

Kernig's  sign,  in  acute  cerebrospinal 
leptomeningitis,  950;  in  acute  polio- 
myelitis, 366;  in  cerebrospinal  fever, 
'  114;  in  tubercolous  meningitis,  173. 

Kidneys,  amyloid  degeneration  of,  711, 
712;  changes  in,  in  Rright's  disease, 
697,  698;  changes  in,  in  chronic  intersti- 
tial nephritis,  704,  T05;  chanj^s  in,  in 
chronic  parenchyniatous  uepbritia,  702, 
703;  changes  in,  in  hydronephrosis,  716, 
717;  changes  in,  in  perinephric  abscess, 
725;  changes  in,  in  pyelitis,  712,  713; 
changes  in,  in  thermic  fever,  391 ;  coc- 
cidia  in,  237;  congenital  c;stic,  724; 
cysts  at.  723-720;  diseam's  of,  676-726; 
displacement  of,  541)  i  echinococcus  of, 
203;  glycosuria  and,  429,  432,  434;  in 
acute  yellow  atrophy,  560:  in  appendi- 
citis, 534;  in  arteriosclerosis,  844,  846; 


in  cholera  asiatiea,  136;  in  chronic  Al- 
coholism, 398 ;  in  diabetes  inHipidus, 
440)  in  diphtheria,  62,  63;  in  erysipe- 
las, 64;  in  gout,  420;  in  Hodgkin'e  dis- 
ease, 747;  in  lobar  pneumonia,  81;  in 
malarial  cachexia,  248;  in  myeloid  leu- 
kemia, 742;  in  pernicious  anemia,  734; 
in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  205;  in  re- 
lapsing fever,  262;  in  scurvy,  447;  in 
amall-pox,  317:  in  typhoid  fever,  12;  in 
typhuB  fever,  353;  in  yellow  fever,  359; 
infarcts  in,  in  acute  endocarditis,  800; 
metastases  in.  in  eancer  of  stomach, 
603;  polycystic,  724;  syphilis  of,  278; 
tuberculosis  of,  217-219;  tumors  of,  722. 

Kink,  bowel,  540;  duodenal,  546;  of  the 
ileum,  .540,  546;  of  sigmoid  flexure,  546; 
traction,  540. 

Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus,  bacteria  associated 
with  .59 ;  in  non. membranous  angina 
and  healthy  throats,  59;  morphological 
characters  of,  58,  59;  occurrence  of,  58; 
toxins  of,  59. 

Knee-jerk,  abolition  of,  in  complete  trans- 
verse lesions  of  spinal  cord,  955;  loss  of, 
in  locomotor  ataxia,  915,  917,  919. 

Koplik  's  sign,  345,  347. 

Korsakoff's  psychosis,  397,  1024, 

Kubisagari,  1048. 

Kyphosis  in  acromegaly,  892;  in  osteitis 
deformans,  1144. 


Labor,  hemiplegia  in  children  caused  dar- 
ing, 1006. 

"Laboratory  cholera,"  133. 

"Lacing"   liver,  591. 

Lactation,  prolonged,  chronic  aeeondar^ 
anemia  in,  730. 

La  Grippe.     (See  Influenza.) 

Lamblia  intestinalis,  281. 

Lameness,  intermittent,  in  arterio- sclerous, 
846. 

Laminectomy,  in  compression  myelitii^ 
962;   in  tumors  of  spinal  eord,  904. 

Landouzy-Dejerine  type  of  muscular  dys- 
trophies, 933. 

Landry's  paralysis,  941,  942;  differentia- 
tion of  acute  diffuse  myelitis  from,  9ST. 

Langerhann,  islands  of,  428. 

Lardaceous  degeneration  of  kidneys,  T11| 
712. 

Lardaceous  liver,  690,  591. 

Large  white  kidney,  702. 

Larva  migrans,  314. 

Larval  pneumonia,  93. 

Laryngeal  crises  in  locomotor  ataxia,  617, 
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Laryngeal  dipbtheria,  65,  66 ;  treatment 
of,   71. 

Iiaryngitimiii,  difTpreDliulion  of  actile  lar- 
yngilia  from,  615;  striilulua,  617,  618, 
1050;  striilulua,  rickets  ami,  445, 

Laryngitis,  aeulo  catarrhal,  014,  615  [ 
acute  (cilcma  of  glottis  following,  616; 
chronic,  615,  616;  complicating  small' 
pox,  321,  32;t;  in  mcaalcH,  346;  tcilt-nm- 
toiis,  616;  spasmodic,  617,  61!<;  sypbi- 
litic,  6111.  620;  tubcrculoux,  618,  61fl. 

Larynx,  complications  in,  in  leprosy,  l!ili; 
iliseagcs  of,  614-620;  in  erysipelas,  55; 
in  hydrophobia,  369,  370;  in  pulmonary 
tubcrcitlosis,  IDl,  202;  in  small-pox,  317; 
in  typhoid  fever,  26;  teuoma  i)f,  in 
a Qgio- neurotic  (cdema,  1124;  paralysis 
of,  in  paralysis  of  hypoglosaal  norve, 
ulcemtion   of,   in   typhoid   fever, 


13, 


I.as^gue '«  sign,  1062. 

Latah,  1076. 

"Latent  iliphthi-ria, "  64. 

Lalhyrism,  410. 

Lavage,  in  cancer  of  stomach,  .'i05;  in 
chruoic  gaslritia,  484;  in  rliarrhma,  529; 
in  ililHtatiun  of  atomaeb,  4811 ;  in  gastric 
BUpi'nHvretioD,  SlU;  in  peptic  ulcer,  496; 
in  j>y!oric  Htenosia,  l>06. 

Lead,  neuritis  from,  1024;  sclcrusis  of  the 
brain  duo  to,  D51. 

Lead  palsy,  404,  405. 

Lead  pnittoning,  albuminuria  in,  68.');  amy- 
loid ilegeneration  of  kidneys  in,  711; 
anuria  in,  680;  arteriosclerosis  and, 
843;  chronic  seconitary  ana-mia  in,  730; 
epilepsy  due  to,  1081;  etiology  of,  402, 
403;  hcmatnpnrphyrin  in  urine  in,  6113; 
morbid  anatomy  of,  40.'(;  neuralgia  and, 
1000:  optic  neuritis  in,  lO.tO;  paralysis 
in,  10.5i);  prognosis  of,  40.1,  406;  ru- 
tinitis  in,  10.30;  symptoms  of.  403-405; 
tnxir  amaurosis  in,  1030;  treatment  of, 
406. 

IjcK".  iH'iTiatent  hereditary  o^lema  of,  1124. 

Leislimania  donovaui,  260;  infantum,  260; 
tropica,  261. 

Leishntaniasis,  260,  261. 

Lenntiaaia  ossea,  1145. 

Lepra  alba,  153;  mutilans,  153. 

Leprosy,  ans'sthetic,  differentiation  of 
syringomyelia  from,  9ft5 ;  eliuieal  forms 
of,  l.'i.t,  1.'>4;  definition  of,  151;  diagno- 
lis  of,  154;  etiology  of,  152,  l.i3;  geo- 
graphical  distribution  of,  151;  hintor]' 
of,  151j  morbid  anatomy  of,  1.13;  treat- 
ment of,  154. 

Leptomeningitis,  acute  cerebral,  etiology 
of,  948,  949j   morbid  anatomy  of,  949; 


symptoms  of,  949,  950;  treatment  of, 
950,  951. 

Leptomeningitis,  chronic,  051. 

Lcptus  autuninalis,  311. 

Lcueocytoais,  absence  of,  in  measles,  346; 
in  acute  scro-fibrinous  pleurisy,  6.59;  in 
amffibiasis,  242;  in  sppenilicitis,  5;t4 ;  in 
cerobrO' spinal  fever,  112;  in  diabetic 
coma,  433;  in  diphtheria,  64;  in  empy- 
ema, 660;  in  general  tuberculiwis,  17U; 
in  gout,  421;  in  hyirertrophic  cirrhosis, 
681;  in  intestinal  obstruction,  542;  in 
lobar  pneumonia,  87,  88,  97;  in  myeloid 
leuka'mia,  743;  in  relapsing  fever,  262; 
in  rickets,  445;  in  scarli-t  lever,  336;  in 
small-fiox,  321;  in  auppurntivo  cholan- 
gitis,565;  in  trichiniasis, .299;  in  typhus 
fever,  3.'i5;  in  whooping  cough,  122. 

Leucoderma  in  scleroilerma,  1120. 

LcucO' keratosis  mucoKto  oris,  460. 

Leuconychia  in  neuritis  from  arsenic,  1024. 

Lcuci>rrh(pa,  pyuria  in,  688. 

Leukaiinia,  albuminuria  in,  68.');  amyloid 
degeneration  of  kidneys  in,  711;  asso- 
ciation of  other  diseases  with,  T46;  cere- 
bral hH>morrhagc  in,  9HK;  deflnition  of, 
741;  diagnosis  of,  74-5,  746;  differentia- 
tion of  Hodgkin's  disi'aae  from,  749; 
dilatation  of  heart  in,  784;  enlargement 
of  liver  in,  591;  hteriialuria  in,  681;  his- 
tory of,  741;  lymphoid,  744;  mixed, 
atypical,  745;  myeloid,  741;  phosphat- 
nria  in,  691;  prognosis  of,  746;  ter- 
minal iufrctiona  in,  .'i3;  treatment  of, 
746;   varieties  of,  741-740, 

Lcukanu-mia,  745. 

Iicukoplakia  buccalis,  460,  461. 

Leydeu  's  crystals,  in  asthma,  630 ;  in 
fibrinous  bronchitis,  6^2. 

Lice,  in  transmission  of  rcla|)S)ng  fever, 262. 

Lichen  in  hy)H?rtrophic  cirrhosis,  581;  in 
obstniclivc  jaun<iice,  556. 

Lightning  |>ains  of  locomotor  ataxia,  915, 
917,  91B. 

LinetB  albicantes,  in  ascites,  609;  in  ty- 
phoid fever,  19, 

Lingual  thyroid,  821. 

Linguatula  rhinaria,  310;  ecrrata,  310. 

Linitis  plastica,  486. 

Lipaciduria,  693. 

Lipeemia  in  diabetes,  433. 

Lipoma,  causing  intentinal  obstruction, 
540,  541;  of  kjdney,  722;  of  mediasti- 
num, 675;  of  spinal  con],  963;  of  stom- 
ach, 505. 

Lipomatoses,  452,  453. 

Lipomatosis,  hypertrophic,  934 ;  nodular 
circumscribed,  453;  of  neck,  diffuse 
symmetrical,  453. 
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IiipomaUiut  neuritis,  1021. 

Lipalhyinia,  602. 

Lips,  p&ralyiiB  of,  in  bulbar  paralyait,  031 ; 
tub«.-rculogJH  of,  211. 

Lipuria,  433,  693. 

Litb^Eitiia,  oxalurja  aoii,  tSSU. 

Lithsmic  oeurasthcnia,  1111. 

Lithaimie  atate,  422. 

Lithuria,  688,  GS9. 

Litten  piienomenon,  199. 

Little 'b  diReaae,  936,  938  (xce  SpaBtic  pa- 
ralj'siii  of  iufaDta). 

Liver,  sbBCPBB  of,  complicating  am(Ebiaats, 
241;  abscesB  of,  in  baciJlarj  dyaentcry, 
128;  actinoniycoaia  of,  232;  afFccliooB  uf 
bluixl  veaacls  of,  St11-SG3;  amyloid  de- 
gcnerution  of,  in  fibroid  phthiBie,  202; 
change  in  nine  of,  in  obBlruction  of  bilc- 
ilucts,  5ST;  changes  in,  in  thcrniic  fever, 
391;  cirThooifl  of,  infectious,  556 ;  eirrho- 
aie  of,  pigment,  5T6;  cirrboBia  of,  toxic, 
556;  deprpBBion  of,  ia  acute  seru-Sbrin- 
ous  pleuriBf,  656;  diacaBM  of,  555-592; 
displacement  of,  in  empyema,  661;  dis- 
plaeemt-nt  of.  In  onteroptoaia,  55(1;  dis- 
placcmcQt  of,  in  pceumothorsi,  671 ;  dis- 
tention of,  in  tricuspid  regurgitation, 
825;  fatty  degencratioa  of,  due  to  Tri- 
cbinu  apiralis,  297;  fatty,  in  diarrhcea  of 
ebildren,  525;  fatty,  in  {lernjciouB  ante- 
mia,  734;  glycosuria  and,  420;  hyda- 
tids of,  201,  202;  in  acute  yoilow 
atrophy,  550;  in  alcobuiism,  307,  39S; 
in  cerebro-Bjiinal  mcningit  is,  110;  in 
cholera  asiatica,  135 ;  in  chTonic  ul- 
cerative tuberculosis,  100;  in  coecidiosis, 
237;  in  diabetes,  4.11,  432;  in  diph- 
theria, 63;  in  hs>n)ochruDi8tiisiB,  454;  in 
Hodgkin 's  disease,  747;  in  infectious 
jaundice,  334;  in  loluir  p^umonia,  8t, 
8S ;  in  malaria,  248;  in  myeloid  leuke- 
mia, 742;  in  relapsing  fever,  262;  in 
rickets,  443;  in  scurvy,  447;  in  suppu- 
rativa angio-cholitis,  563;  in  typhoid 
fever,  12,  26;  In  typbus  fever,  353;  in 
yellow    fever,   358;    involvement   of,    in 

amcebiasis,  239,  240;  nmltilocular  echi< 
noeut'cuB  and,  293,  294;  syphilis  of,  273- 
275;  tuberculosis  of,  214,  215. 

Liver,  enlargement  of,  in  caritiac  insnlB- 
ciency,  T95;  in  congenital  syphiliB,  260; 
in  general  septieipmia,  50;  in  hereditary 
icterus,  558;  in  mitral  stenosis,  824;  in 
suppurative  cholangitis  tlue  to  gall- 
atones,  573;  in  tricuspid  stenosis,  S25. 

Liver  flukes  causing  obstruction  of  bile 
ducts,  567. 

Lobar  pneumonia,  acute,   bacteriology   of. 


76,  78;  ellaical  varieties  of,  9296;  com- 
plications of,  89-9I;  dcHnition  of,  74; 
diagnosis  of,  07,  08;  differentiation  of, 
from  broBchO' pneumonia,  105,  106;  eti- 
ology of,  75,  76;  hiutory  of,  74;  immu- 
nity, Bcrum  anil  vacuiae  tberapy  in,  78, 
79;  incidence  of,  75;  IcsioDS  in  other 
organs  in,  80,  81 ;  morbid  anatomy  of, 
79,  80;  pneumonic  tuberculosis  confuae<l 
with,  184,  185;  prognosis  of,  06,  07; 
prophylaxis  of,  98;  relapBO  in,  91,  02; 
symptoms  of,  81-89;  treatment  of,  98- 
101. 

Lobeatcin's  tliseasc,  1146. 

Lobfftein  's  cancer,  723. 

Lobular   pneumonia.      (See   Brunchu-pneu- 

Local  adhesive  jicritonitis,  606. 

Local  infections,  due  to  Bacillus  coll,  47; 
with  development  of  toxins,  4K,  40. 

Local  pneumocoecic  infections,  108. 

Local  pyogenic  infections,  48,  40. 

Localization  of  functions  in  segmeuta  uf 
spinal  cord,  898-900. 

Lock-jaw,  1040   (sec  Tetanus). 

Locomotor  ataxia,  268;  aneurism  in,  1)18; 
eylodiagnosis  in,  925;  defluition  of,  !)I3; 
iliagnosis  of,  919,020;  ditferentiatioD  uf 
gastric  crisis  of,  477,  513;  differentia- 
tion of  neuritiH  from,  1026;  diBturbaucn 
of  pncumogastric  ncrvo  causing  gastric 
crises  in,  1051;  etiology  of,  913;  gastrie 
crises  in,  917;  gastric  supentecreliuD 
and,  512 ;  laryngeal  spasm  in,  1050, 
1051;  l<«s  of  sense  of  smell  in,  1028; 
morbi<l  anatomy  aoil  pathology  of,  913- 
915;  neuritis  in,  914;  (ipblhalmoplegiA 
externa  in,  1038;  optic  atrophy  in,  1031 ; 
prognosis  of.  920;  purpura  in,  751;  root 
fibers  in,  914;  symptouis  of,  915-919; 
treatment  of,  920,  921;  vomiting  in,  Sll. 

Long  thoracic  uerve,  lesions  uf,  1058. 

Lorain  type  of  infantilism,  893. 

Lordosis  iu  progressive  central  muscular 
atrophy,  029. 

Lucilia  macellaria,  313. 

Liidtrig's  angina,  466, 

Ijiies  venerea.     {Sec  Syphilis.) 

Lumbago,  1120,  U30;  confusion  of  sciatica 
and,  1062;  in  comprcasion  of  spinal 
coni,  961. 

Lumbar  neuralgia,  1091. 

Lumbar  plexus,  IrsionB  of,  1060;  neuralgia 
of  nerves  of,  1091. 

Lumbar  puncture,  in  acute  cerehro- spinal 
pachymeningitis,  950;  in  acute  polio- 
myelitis.  367,  368;  in  cerebro-apinal  fe- 
ver, 114,  115;  in  diagnosis  of  tnbercu- 
lous  meningitia,  174;  in  bcniorrhago  in- 
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to  spinal  membrBiiiHi,  95S;  leuoD  of 
eoQus  medullBjis  follawiag,  062. 

[lumbo  Bacral  articuLatioD,  leaioas  of,  1061. 

Lungs,  actinomycosiH  of,  233;  compliea- 
tiuDH  in,  in  rheumatic  fever,  376;  con- 
geation  of,  in  Ifphua  feviT,  35ij;  ilia- 
cau's  or,  6:13-654;  ecbinococcuB  of,  2f)2, 
2113;  in  iliabeteg,  431,434;  in  dipbtbeita, 
62;  in  eryHipelas,  S4;  in  lobar  pneu- 
monia, 7U;  in  wurvy,  448;  in  tbermic 
fever,  3»1;  in  typhoid  fever,  13;  in  t;- 
phua  fever,  353;  infarcts  in,  in  acute 
endocarditis,  800 ;  involvement  of,  in 
cancer  of  stomach,  S03;  leaions  in,  in 
anMebiauis,  240;  nyphilia  of,  272,  273. 

I^ng  fever.     (5fe  Lobar  pneumonia.) 

Lupinoain,  410. 

Lupus,  pharyngeal  ulcers  and,  466. 

Ljmph  glands,  ceri'ical,  in  cancer  of  (Eso- 
phagus, 47S;  enlargement  of,  in  iloilg- 
kin'a  diseaae,  747,  748;  in  acute  pha- 
ryngitis, 4G;>;  in  dengue,  363;  in  glandu- 
lar disease,  386;  in  meaalea,  344,  in  per- 
nicious anvmia,  734;  involvement  of,  in 
cancer  of  stomach,  503;  of  neck,  in 
glanders,  146;  swelling  of,  in  lymphoid 
leukemia,  74S. 

Lymph  nodes  in  hEmochromatuais,  4S4. 

Lymph aJenia  osaium,  '49. 

Lymphadenitis,  872;  generaliieii  tubereu- 
loua,  17.'!,  176;  in  scarlet  fever,  334,  ;i39; 
suppurative,  672,  673. 

Lymphadenuma,  genernlized,  747;  of  kid- 
ney, 722. 

Lymphatic  constitution,  869. 

Lymphatlsiii,  adenoids  and,  468,  471  (tea 
Status  thymicu-ljimphBticus). 

Lymj^orylosis  in  lympbatism,  870;  in 
spinal  fluid  in  talx's  anri  general  paraly- 
sis, 925. 

Lyniphuid  leukemia,   744,  745, 

Lymphoma  of  pancreas,  599. 

LyniphoHarroma,  dilTerenliation  of  Ilodg- 
kin's  disease  from,  T50. 

Lyssa.     (Xcc  Hydrophobia.) 

Lyaaophobia,  371. 


McBurney '«  point,  534,  537. 

Muculie  ccnilea-,  312;  in  typhoid  fever,  19. 

Macular  leprosy,  l.'i,'!. 

Macular  syphilide,  266. 

Madura  disease,  236. 

Uain  <N  !/nffe,  929;  in  spinal  beemorrbegie 

paehymeningitia,  948. 
Maiu>.  pellagra  and.  411,  413. 
Ual  de  cadera*.  258. 


ifal  de  la  rota,  411, 

Maladie  de  Sanot,  580. 

Ifaladie  de  Hodgson,  849. 

Malarial  fever,  acute  Bright 's  disease  in, 
697;  acute  bronchitia  and,  620;  al- 
buminuria in,  685;  bacillary  dysentery 
and,  128;  catarrhal  jaundice  in,  563; 
chronic  parenchymatous  uephritis  due  to, 
702;  chronic  secondary  aneemia  in,  729; 
clinical  forms  of,  248-254;  complicating 
amcebiaaia,  241;  cumplicdtiona  of,  254; 
confusion  of,  with  abscess  of  liver, 
S84;  confusion  at,  with  septico-pyEemia, 
52;  confusion  of.  With  typhoid  fever,  37; 
ileSnltion  of,  243;  differentiation  of 
acute  endocarditis  from,  803 ;  differ- 
entiation of  yellow  fever  from,  360; 
endemic  index  of,  255;  etiology  of,  244- 
247;  geographical  distribution  of,  243; 
luemoglobinuria  and,  234,  683;  herpes 
laater  in,  926;  infantilism  and,  892; 
jaundice  in,  557;  morbid  anatomy  of, 
247,  248;  pernicious,  253;  pneumonia  as- 
sociated with,  93,  94;  prophylaiia  of, 
25.V257;  pyelitis  resembling,  714;  n- 
lapse  ia,  254,  255;  retinitis  ia,  102&, 
1030;  spleen  rate  in,  255;  splenic  anatmia 
and,  886;  treatment  of,  257,  258;  ty- 
phoid fever  and,  32. 

Malarial  cachexia,  2S4. 

Malarial  btemoglobinurla,  254. 

Malarial  symplnma  in  chronic  ulcerative 
tuberculosis,  191. 

Malformation,  of  heart,  congenital  aortic 
incumpetency  due  to,  808,  809;  of  kid- 
ney, 676. 

Malignant  anthrax  ledema,  149. 

Malignant  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  110, 
111. 

Malignant  jaundice,  559-561. 

Malignant  purpuric  fever,  108  («»  Cei«- 
bro-spinal  fever). 

Malignant  pustule,  149. 

Malleio   for  diagnosing  glanders,   147, 

Malnutrition,  pyelitis  and,  712. 

Malta  fever,  deHnilion  of,  130;  distribu- 
tion of,  130;  etiology  of,  130,  131;  mi- 
crococcus melitensis  in,  131;  gymptoma 
of,  131,  132;  treatment  of,  132. 

Mammary  gland,  hypertrophy  uf,  in  pul 
monary  tuberculosis,  205;  tuberculosis 
of,  220,  221. 

Mammitis,  205. 

Mania  a  potu,  398,  399. 

Mania,  acute,  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  879; 
bradycardia  in,  777 ;  in  acute  chorea, 
1070,  1071;  in  hydrophobia,  370;  in 
measles,  347;  in  lobar  pneumonia,  89;  In 
mnmps,   351;   in  pellagra,  412;   in  pro- 
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greBsivQ  central  muMular  atrophy,  930; 
in  BC&rlet   fever,   339;   in  urtemia,   694; 
post-epileptic,  I0S3. 
Marantic  tlirombus,  1005. 

MaraHiDUs  io  amaurotic  famil;  idiocy,  939. 

Marie's  syndrome,  1143,  1144. 

Marriage,  epilepsy  and,  1085;  syphilis  aod, 
2S1;  tuberculosis  and,  222. 

Maasage,  in  arthritis  deformans,  1141;  iu 
goDococcus  infection,  125;  in  treatment 
of  constipation,  547,  548;  in  treatment 
of  bjsteria,  11U5. 

Uassive  pneumonia,  92. 

Mastitia,  in  pulmonary  tuberculosia,  205; 
chronic,  following  constipation,  546;  in 
mumps,  351;  in  typhoid  fever,  31. 

Mastitis  adolescent  in  m,  205. 

Mastoiditis  in  cerebrospinal  fever,  113. 

Masturbation,  epilepsy  due  to,  1081. 

Measles,  abortive,  346;  acute  bronchitis 
and,  620,  621 ;  acute  myelitis  due  to, 
960;  attenuated,  340;  broncho-pneu- 
monia secondary  to,  101,  106,  34G; 
complications  of,  346,  347;  eancrum  oris 
following,  459 ;  concurrent  with  s'^rlet 
fever,  339,  340;  diagnosis  of,  34T;  ileG- 
nitjon  of,  343;  difTerentiation  of  pur- 
pura hEemorrhagica  from,  754;  differen- 
tiation of  rubella  from,  349 ;  different!' 
atiun  of  scarlet  fever  from,  340;  differ- 
entiation of  aimplB  coryza  from,  383; 
differentiation  of  smallpiii  from,  323; 
diphtheroid  inflammation  in,  60;  etiol- 
ogy of,  343,  344;  hs^matemesis  in,  507; 
biatory  of,  343;  convulsions  preceding, 
1078;  malignant  or  black,  346;  morbid 
anatomy  of,  244;  predisposing  to  tuber- 
culosis, 159;  prognosis  of,  347;  prophy- 
laxis of,  347,  348;  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis and,  209;  purpuric  rash  in,  751; 
symptoms  of,  344-346 ;  thyroiditis  in,  871 ; 
treatment  of,  348;  tuberculous  adenitis 
and,  175;  tuberculous  broncliopneumonia 
and,  186;  typhoid  fever  and,  32. 

Meat  poisoning,  408,  409. 

Median  nerve,  lesions  of,  1059,  1060. 

Mediastinal  glands,  involvement  of,  in  car- 
cinoma of  lung,  654. 

MediHstinitis,  perihepatitis  and,  682. 

Mediastinopericarditis,  indurative,  7G7-769. 

Mediastinum,  affections  of,  672675. 

Mediterranean  fever,  130-133  {xee  Malta 
fever). 

Medulla,  hemiplegia  due  to  hemorrhage  in. 


Medullary  carcinoma  of  the  stomach,  499, 

Megalocephaly,  1145. 

Megatogaatria,  487. 

Uelmia,    in  purpura,   752;    In  small-poz, 


320;  in  splenic  antenua,  8S7;  neonato- 
rum, 755. 
Melancholia,  bradycardia  in,  777;  follow- 
ing traumatic  neuroses,  lllC,  1118;  in 
acute  chorea,  1071;  in  cardiac  insuffi- 
ciency, 790;  in  chronic  gastritis,  481;  in 
ergotism,  410;  In  general  paralysis,  923; 
in  locomotor  ataxia,  918;  in  mucous 
colitis,  551;  in  obstructive  jaundice,  55G; 
in    pericarditis,    7G4;    in    scarlet    fever. 


of 


Melituria,  433. 

Membrane,  in  diplitheria,  61,  62;  in  phar- 
yngeal dipbtberia,  63. 

Membranous  colitis,  528. 

Membranous  croup,  65,  66. 

Membranous  enteritis,  551. 

Mcinbranoua  gastritis,  479. 

Membranous  laryngitis,  differentiation  of 
acute  laryngitis  from,  615. 

Membranous  rhinitis,  64,  65. 

Memory,  defective,  in  myxtedema,  875;  in 
progressive  central  muscular  atrophy, 
930. 

Meniere 's  disease,  diagnosis  of,  1047, 
1048;  prognosis  of,  1048;  symptoms  of, 
1047. 

Meningeal  form  of  acute  miliary  tubercu- 
losiH,  171;  diagnosis  of,  173,  174;  mor- 
,  id  anatom;  of,  171,  172;  symptoms  of, 
172,  173. 

Meningeal  hteuorrfaage,  9S9 ;  infantile,  997. 

Meninges,  affections  of,  946-957. 

Meniugisin,  951. 

Meningitic  form  of  acute  polio- myelitis, 
366. 

Meningitis,  abscess  of  brain  and,  1015; 
acute.  Bacillus  coli  in,  48;  acute  suppu- 
rative, in  acute  endocar<litis,  800;  al- 
buminuria in,  685;  as  a  terminal  infec- 
tion, 53;  basilar,  170-17-1;  basilar,  in 
pulmonary  tuberculoaia,  205;  cerebro- 
spinal, 108;  cerebro-Rpinal,  in  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis,  305;  complicating  ery- 
sipelas, 55;  delirium  tremens  confused 
with,  399;  differentiation  of  acute  gas- 
tritis  from,  477;  differentiation  of  urv- 
mia  from,  696;  due  to  glanders  iofee- 
tion,  147;  following  scarlet  fever,  339; 
gummatous  cerebral,  1009;  gummoua, 
270;  in  cerebrospinal  fever.  11.3,  114; 
in  cerebro -spinal  fever,  encephalitis  and, 
1015;  in  gout,  422,  423;  in  influenza, 
118;  in  lobar  pneumonia,  81,  90,  97;  in 
measles,  347;  iu  mumps,  351;  in  oidio- 
mycosis,  235;  in  rhetunatie  tarn,  37<j 
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in  typhoid  fever,  13;  in  tjphus  fever, 
355 ;  iafantile  eoDvulsions  in,  10T8 ; 
JaeksoDian  epilepsj  itue  to,  1084;  loss 
of  MDse  of  smell  in,  1028;  meningococ- 
euB,    108;     muscular    Bpaani    in,    1036; 


optic  neuritis  i: 


.     951; 


];  pneumoDia  and, 
rouB,  1018,  1019; 
696 ;  tuberenlons, 
differeotiatioD  of 
from,  100. 
.    172;    ebronic,    214; 


terminal, 

170-174;    tubereulo 

broncho- pneumoni 
Meningo-encephatitii 

fetal,  birth  palsiea  due  to,  »3T. 
MeniDgo -myelitis,  spastic  paralysis  second- 
ary to,  939. 
Menopause,  arthritis   defoTmans  at,   1139, 

1140;    gaatralgia  at,  513;    tachycardia 

at,  778. 
Menatrual  disturbances,  cbloroftis  and,  730, 

733. 
Menstruation,  congestion  of  thyroid  gland 

and,  670;  constipation  and,  546;  in  ueu- 

raBlhenia,  lUi;  palpitation  during,  770; 

ptyalism  during,  462. 
Mental  development,  adenoids  and,  470. 
Meralgia  paraiethcttca,  1060. 
Mercurial  stomatitis,  459,  460. 
Mercury  in  treatment  of  aypbilis,  278,  279, 

280;    neuritis    due    to,    1024;    ptyalism 

and,  463;  purpura  duo  to,  751. 
Mercury   poisoning,   albuminuria   in,   085; 

chronic  secondary  ansmia  in,  730. 
MerycismuB,  SJl. 
Mesaortitis,  aneurism  and,  848;   aneurism 

of  sinuses  of  Valsalva  and,  851. 
Meuntcric  glanilB,  cnlargemeat  of,  due  to 

Trichina  spiralis,   297;   in   richete,  443; 

in    typhoid    fever,    12 ;    in    tuberculous 

peritonitis,  181. 
Mesenteric  veins,  diseases  of,  554. 
Mesenteric  vessels,  embolism  and  thrombo- 
sis of,  5fi2,  .'i53. 
Mesentery,  affections  of,  553*555;  cysts  of, 

534,  555. 
MpBogonimus  holerophyes,  283. 
Mclabolism,  diseases  of,  417. 
Metastasis  in  cancer  of  stomach,  500. 
Metastatic  abeccsses,  51 ;  of  lung,  652, 653. 
Meta-B/philitic  affections,  268. 
Melatarsal^B,   1092. 
Meteorism,  hypostatic  congestion  of  lungs 

in,  634;  in  lobar  pneumonia,  88,  91;  in 

typhoid  fever,  23. 
McthcmoglobinEmia,  758,  759. 
Metritis    folloning    goDOCOceuB    infection, 

123. 
Metrorrhagia  in  small-pox,  320. 
Micrococcus    ratarrhaliE,    382;     in     acute 

bronchitis,  020;    in  pulmonary   tubercu- 

loali,  20S,  209. 


Micrococcus  gonorrhen,  123. 

Micrococcus  lanceolatus,  :n  chronic  ulcer- 
ative tuberculosis,  190;  in  broncho- 
pneumonia, 104;  in  diphtheria,  59;  in 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  208,  209;  septi- 
cemia due  to,  50;  septico-pysmia  duo 
to,  51. 

melitensis,  131. 
rheumatic  us,  373. 
thccalis,  941. 

Micro-organisms  and  gall-stonefl,  568,  569. 

Micturition  in  renal  colic,  720. 

Middle  cerebral  artery,  symptoms  of  block- 
ing of,  1001. 

Middle  car  disease,  acute  cerebrospinal 
leptomeningitis  in,  949 ;  in  scarlet  fever. 
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Migraine,  definition  of,  1087;  etiology  of, 
1087,  1088;  hemianopia  in,  1034;  in 
gout,  423;  ophthalmoplegic,  1089;  symp- 
toms of,  1088,  1089 ;  treatment  of,  1089. 

Migratory  neuritis,  1022. 

Migratory  pneumonia,  92. 

Mikulicz's  disease,  464;  mucous  glands  in, 
462. 

Miliary  aneurisms,  cerebral  hsmorrhage 
due  to,  988,  989. 

Miliary  fever,  386,  387. 

Miliary  sclerosis  of  brain,  952. 

Miliary  tubercle  of  pancreas,  599. 

Miliary  tuberculosis,  167-174;  unemia  sim- 
ulating, 696. 

Milk,  diphtheria  infection  and,  58;  in 
trausmiSBion  of  scarlet  fever,  334;  in 
transmission  of  tubereuloais,  1S7,  104, 
165. 

Milk  poisoning.  409. 

Milk  sic hness,  385. 

Miller 's  asthma,  869. 

Milroy's  disease,  1124. 

Mimic  spasm,  1044. 

Mind-blindness,  981;  due  to  lenon  of  an- 
gular gyrus,  1032,  1033;  in  tumors  of 
brain,  1011,  1012. 

Mind-deafness,  980,  981. 

Mineral  waters  for  gout,  42.'!. 

Miscarriage  due  to  lead  poisoning,  403. 

Mitral  disease,  chronic  cardiac  insuBl 
cicncy  in,  786. 

Mitral  insufficiency,  cardiac  hypertrophy 
in,  781;  diagnosis  of,  820;  dilatation  of 
heart  in,  784;  etiology  of,  817;  morbid 
anatomy  of,  817,  S18;  prognosis  vf, 828; 
symptoms  of,  818-820 ;  with  aortic 
stenosis,  816. 

Mitral  stenosis,  cardiac  flutter  in,  774, 
775;  cardiac  hypertrophy  in,  781;  dila- 
tation of  heart  in,  784;  etiolc^  of ,  820, 
821;     morbid    anatomy    of,    821,    822; 
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prognosis  of,  82S;  scleroeii  of  veiua  in, 
845;  BjmptomB  of,  822-824. 

Mixed  leukEinia,  745. 

UodiScatioD  of  millt  in  diarrliiBa  of  chil- 
dren, 530,  531. 

MoDophobJa,   1109. 

Monoplegia,  910;  due  to  blocking  of  an- 
terior cerebral  artery,  1001 ;  due  to 
lesions  of  motor  cortex,  969;  facialis, 
1041;  bysteric&l,  1098;  in  arterici-scle- 
rosla,  845,  846;  in  chronic  Bngbt'a  dis- 
ease, 605,  696;  in  tuberculoim  menin- 
gitis,  173;  in  tumors  of  brain,  1011. 

UoTbilli, 343-348  (see  Measles). 

"  UorbuB  CKrulcus,"  S34. 

Morbus,  coxn  senilis,  1137;  erroniio,  312; 
maculosus,  753;  maouloBUS  neoudtonun, 
754.  755.  ' 

Morphia,  in  cardiac  insufficiency,  794, 795. 

Morphia  habit,  400;  symptomB  of,  401; 
treatment  of,  401,  402. 

Horpbia  poisoning,  hypostatic  eougestioit 
of  the  lungs  in,  034. 

Morphiaism,  400-402. 

Morvan's  disease,  965. 

Mosquito,  eradication  of,  25fl}  in  trans, 
miesion  of  dengue,  362;  in  transmission 
of  malaria,  244-247;  i 
malaria,  prophylactic 
tion  to,  255,  256;  in 
yellow  fever.  350,  357,  358;  tdle  of,  in 
filariaais,  305,  306. 

Motor  aphasia,  981,  982. 

Motor  cortex,  hemiplegia  due  to  lesions  of, 
992. 

Motor  insufficiency  of  stomach,  511. 

Motor  nerves  of  eyeball,  affections  of, 
1035-1039, 

Motor  system,  895-903. 

Mountain  sickness,  395. 

Mouth,  care  of,  462;  diseases  of.  456-462; 
in  smallpox,  319;   in  sprue,  519. 

Mouth  breathing,  468-471. 

Movable  kidney,  676,  677;  cyst  of  tho 
mesentery  confused  with,  555;  diagnosis 
of.  678;  hydronephrosis  in,  716,  717;  in 
enteroptosis,  549 ;  symptoms  of,  677, 
678;  treatment  of,  678. 

Movable  liver,  592. 

Movable  spleen,  884. 

Mucous  colitis,  551,  552;  confusion  of, 
with  appendicitis,  537. 

Mucous  glands,  afFectious  of,  462. 

Mucous  patches  in  syphilis,  26T. 

Muguct,  458. 

Multiple  neuritis.  dilTerentiation  of  acute 
myelitis  from,  967 ;  difFerentiation  of 
Landry's  paralysis  from,  942;  difTeren- 
tlfitioD  of  radial  paralysis  from,  1059. 


Multiple  sclerosis,  definition  of,  952;  diag- 
nosis of,  953;  etiology  of,  952;  morbid 
anatomy  of,  962,  953;  prognosis  of, 954; 
symptoms  of,  953;  treatment  of,  954. 

Mumps,  349-3S1 ;  thyroiditis  in,  871. 

Muscarine,  hemoglobinuria  due  to,  683. 

Muscles,  diseases  of,  1128-1134;  effects  of 
arsenical  poisoning  on,  407;  in  beri- 
beri, 416;  in  typhoid  fever,  14,  29,  31; 
in  typhus  fever,  353. 

Muscular  incompetency  of  heart,  817,  818. 

Musculo- spiral   paralyais,   1059. 

Mussel  poisoning,  409. 

Mutism  in  acute  chorea,  1070. 

Myalgia,  definition  of,  1129;  etiology  of, 
1129;  pathology  of,  1129,  1130;  symp- 
toms of,  1130,  1131;  treatment  of,  1151. 

Myasthenia  gravis,  1133. 

Myatonia,  1133. 

Mycetoma,  236. 

Mycosis,  231;  intestinalis,  149. 

Mycotic  aneurism,  84S. 

Mycotic  gastritis,  479. 

Myelitis,  acute,  etiology  of,  965,  S€6; 
acute,  morbid  anatomy  of,  966;  acute, 
symptoms  of,  966  968;  acute,  treatment 
of,  96;  chronic  transverse,  differentia- 
tion of  tumor  of  the  spinal  c«r<l  from, 
964;  compression  (nee  Cbrnpreasion  of 
spinal  cord)  ;  due  to  localized  neuritis, 
1022;  in  aypbilis  of  the  brain,  271 ;  spas- 
tic paralysis  secondary  to,  939,  940. 

Myeloid  1eukB?niiB,  blood  changes  in,  743, 
744;  etiology  of,  741;  morbid  anatomy 
of,  741,  742;   symptoms  of,  742,  743. 

Myelomata.   086. 

Myelopathic  albumosuria,  686. 

Myiasis,   313-315. 

Myiosis.     (See  Myiasis.) 

Myocarditis,  acute  inte'.'stitial,  797;  anen- 
rism  of  the  heart  due  to.  830;  chronic 
endocarditis  and,  SOS ;  complicating  tn- 
flueniB,  lis ;  complicating  smallpox, 
322;  dilatation  of  heart  and.  783,  7S4; 
endocarditis  and,  800;  fibroid,  following 
aortic  incompetency.  811;  fibrous,  786, 
787;  fibrous,  a rterio- sclerosis  and,  844; 
in  lobar  pneumonia,  SI ;  in  rheumatic 
fever,  376,  377;  in  scarlet  fever.  338; 
in  typhoid  fever,  13,  21;  (olema  of  lungs 
In,  635;  purulent,  pericarditis  and,  760; 
sclerotic,  cardiac  hypertrophy  in,  781; 
Stokes-Adams  disease  and,  779 ;  tuber- 
culous, 221. 

Myocardium,    affectioua    of,    780-797;    to 

berculosis  of,  221. 
Myoclonia,  1132,  1133. 
Myoidema,  20" 
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Ufosis,  in  traiiBvene  myelitis,  968;  spinal, 
915,  1036. 

Hfoeitis,  'JefiDitioD  of,  11^8;  dcrmato, 
1128,  112»;  Uue  to  Trichina  BpiratiH, 
2t)';  in  tricbiDiusiH,  'HOV;  indurative, 
1130;  auiifltMiiiit  progrewiva,  llliD;  pri' 
mary,  acute,  inlefstilisl,  in  diphtheria, 
62;  Buppurative,  1128. 

Myutonia,  definitioD  of,  1J31;  etiology  ol, 
1131;   Byuiptoma  of,  1132. 

Mjriachit,  lOTIi. 

Mytilotoxin,  4(in. 

HyxiEdeua,  exophthalmic  guitrc  and,  S7S, 
879;  folloniug  thyroiditio,  871;  juvenile, 
874;  of  adullB,  875;  operative,  875; 
{tee  alM  HyputhyroidlHiu) . 

Myioma  uf  the  itpinal  curd,  963. 

Mf  xoneuroaia  inteatinaliB,  &S1. 


Kievi,  capillaiy,  of  papillie,  tucmaturia  due 
to,  682 ;  congenital,  in  neuru-libroma' 
toaiB,  1027;  in  eirrhusii)  of  liver,  579. 

Najibtbol,  hnmnglubinurla  rluc  to,  683. 

Narrolepsy,  401. 

Naaal  diplitlicria,  64;   treatment  of,  71. 

Naso  pharyniceal  obstruction,  468"171. 

NasH^,  law  of,  755. 

Nastin,  154. 

NauHea,  in  acute  Ilright's  disease,  698;  in 
acute  KAstrilia,  4T7;  in  acute  paocrea' 
titix,  595;  in  acuto  seeondaiy  ana-mia, 
728;  in  Addison's  disease,  86.'>;  in  al- 
coholic cirrhosis  of  liver,  5TH;  in  angio- 
miurulic  fleilema,  11^4;  in  appendicitis, 
533,  535;  in  rancer  of  liver,  588;  in 
cancer  of  slomach,  5(11;  in  cholerysl  itis, 
566;  ta  chronic  (^BBlritis,  4M0;  in  enn- 
stipalion,  547;  in  glanrlular  fever,  3S6; 
in  leuluenna,  743;  in  malaria,  249;  iu 
migraine,  lllNH;  in  mJlti-Biekness,  3S-'>;  in 
movslilo  kidney,  67S;  in  pancreatic  can- 
cer, 599;  in  psnereatic  eysis,  598;  in 
pancreatic  hrmorihagf,  594;  in  pi'ilagra, 
413;  in  peptic  ulcer,  493;  in  pulmonary 
tuberculodiit,  204 ;  in  relapsing  fever, 
262;  in  renal  colic,  7II>;  in  tbrotnliusis 
of  meHenlerie  vefwels,  554;  in  tubercu- 
IokIh,  treatment  of,  231;  in  urKUiia,  695; 
in  yellow   fever,  359. 

Necator  aniericanus,  301. 

Necronia,  acute,  differentiation  of  rheu- 
mulic  fc\-er  from,  378;  ana?mia,  786;  iu 
movable  spleen,  884;  in  pneumonokonio' 
■is,  644;   intestinal,   in  ammbiBsis,  £.'i9; 


intestinal,  in  typhoid  fever,  10;  in  Bay- 
nauJ's  disease,  1121;  liver,  in  amtebi- 
asis,  239;  of  alveolar  process  in  ulcera- 
tive stomatitis,  457;  ot  bone  in  small- 
pox, 322;  of  bone  in  scurvy,  448;  of 
lieart  valve,  due  to  ulcerative  cnilocarili' 
tis,  799,  HOilj  of  juw  in  mercurial 
Blomatitis,  459;  of  jau-  in  sciiny,  447; 
uf  liver,  559;  uf  pancreas,  593,  .'>95. 

Nenwtodcs,  iliseasos  uaused  by,  2it4-31U, 

Nephralgia,  1U02. 

Nephrectomy  in  pyelitis,  715. 

Nephritic  colic,  differentiation  of  biliary 
colic  from,  571. 

Nephritis,  acute  cerebrospinal  leptomen- 
ingitis in,  949;  ucute  dill'use  («(e  Acut« 
Bright 's  disease) ;  ncule  suppurative, 
713;  acute  syphilitic,  27fj;  albuminuria 
in,  687;  anuria  in,  680;  ascites  and, 
610;  bradycardia  in,  T77;  chronic  de- 
squamative (»fe  Nephritis,  chronic  pa- 
renchymatous) ;  chronic  hgtmnrrhagic, 
703;  chronic  interstitial,  704-711; 
chronic  interstitial,  epistaxis  in,  614; 
chronic  parenchymatous,  702-794; 
chronic  seconilnry  antemia  and,  730 ; 
complicating  erysipelas,  55,  56;  compli- 
cating influenza,  118;  consecutive  {ie« 
I'yelitis)  ;  following  twcillary  dysentery, 
128;  folloiving  cholera  asialica,  136; 
gouty,  422;  hwoKirrhagic,  in  glandular 
fever,  386 ;  hydrotbnrax  and,  668 ; 
hyperplasia  of  adrenal  curlex  in,  867; 
in  appendicitis,  534;  in  cerebrospinal 
meningitis,  '10;  in  diabetes,  432;  in 
diphtheria,  6..,  67;  in  goul,  420;  in  ma- 
laria, 248;  in  measles,  346;  in  mumps, 
351;  in  purpura,  753;  in  rubella,  349; 
in  scarlet  fi^ver,  337,  338,  341 ;  in  small- 
pox, 317,  322;  in  tonsillitis,  381;  in 
typhoid  fever,  30;  in  typhus  feier,  355; 
in  varicella,  3.12;  migraine  in,  1088; 
perihepatitis  and,  581 ;  pyelitis  dne  to, 
712;  retinitis  in,  1029;  suppurative,  7 IS. 

Nephrtdithiasie,  ileflnition  of,  V17;  diag- 
nosis of,  721;  etiology  and  pathology 
of,  '17-ri»;  symptoms  of,  719721; 
treatment  of,  721,  722. 

Nephro ptosis,  54»;  gallstones  and,  969; 
(»<■(■  Movable  kidney). 

Nepbrorrhaphy,  678. 

Nephrotomy  in  pyelitis,   715. 

Nervous  diarrhtca,  517. 

Nervous  dyspepsia,  SD0-5I6;  due  to  di»- 
turbance  of   pneuniogastric   nerve,  1051. 

Nervous  influenza,  117,  118. 

Nervous  system,  diabetes  insipidus  and, 
440;  diseases  of,  894-1127;  effect  of 
chronic   alcoholism   on,   397;    glycosuria 


and,  427,  431,  434;  id  beriberi,  415;  in 
lead  poisoning,  403-,  in  pellagra,  412; 
ID  perniciotiH  ansmia.,  736;  in  pnea- 
monia,  101;  in  pulmonary'  tuberculosiii, 
203;  in  typhoid  fever,  13,  1^7-29;  leaiooB 
in,  in  bydropbobia,  369;  unilateral 
leBiODS  of,  911,  955. 

Neuralgia,  astlima  aod,  628 ;  cervieo- 
brachiai,  1091;  cervicooccipital,  1091; 
deanitioD  of,  1089;  etiology  of,  1090; 
in  cbloTOSiB,  733;  in  chronic  inleratitial 
nephritlB,  708;  in  diabetes,  434;  in 
facial  paral/sis,  1043;  Id  gout,  423;  in 
hysteria,  ilOO;  ioterc-oBtal,  1001;  inter- 
costal, different  iatioQ  of  pleurodynia 
from,  1130;'  intercoatal,  in  chronic 
ulcerative  tuberculosis,  192;  intereostal, 
in  movable  kidney,  677;  lumbar,  1091; 
malaria  and,  1090;  occipitocervical, 
1055 ;  purpura  in,  751 ;  of  coccygeal 
pteiuB,  1091,  1092;  of  nerves  of  the 
feet,  1092;  of  phrenic  uerve,  1091;  of 
sacral  nerves,  constipation  and,  546; 
plantar,  1092;  post  zonal,  927;  red, 
J123;  symptoms  of,  1090;  treatment  of, 
1092,  1093;  trigeminal,  1090,  1091, 
1093;  visceral,  1092;  visceral,  in  neu- 
rasthenia, 1110. 

Neurasthenia,  causing  constipation,  545; 
definition  of,  1106,  1107;  euteroptosis 
and,  549;  etiology  of,  1107;  extra  sys- 
tole in,  774;  gastralgia  and,  513;  gas- 
tric hypenesthesia  in,  513;  gastric 
super- secretion  in,  512;  morphia  habit 
and,  401;  movable  kidney  and,  677; 
mucous  colitis  and,  551;  oxaluria  and, 
690;  palpitation  duo  to,  770;  phobias 
and,  1109;  phoaphaturia  and,  690;  poot- 
typhoid,  29;  symptoms  of,  1108-1111; 
systolic  brain  murmur  in,  1046;  treat- 
ment of,  113-116;  visceral  neuralgias 
and,  1092. 

Neuritie  muscular  atrophies,  differentia- 
tion of  muscular  dystrophies  from,  934. 

Neuritis,  acute,  in  lead  poisoning,  403; 
arthritis  deformans  and,  1136;  diag- 
nosis of,  1025-1026;  due  to  aneurism  of 
the  cerebral  blood-vessels,  1004;  etiology 
of,  1020,  1021;  faaciana,  J021;  in  ar- 
senical poisoning,  407;  in  leprosy,  153; 
in  locomotor  ataxia,  914;  in  mumps, 
351;  in  smallpox,  322;  in  typhoid 
fever,  13,  14,  2S,  29;  localized,  1021; 
morbid  anatomy  of,  1021;  multiple, 
1022;  multiple,  in  diabetes,  431;  multi- 
ple, reactions  in,  1025;  of  brachial 
plexus,  1056;  of  dorsal  roots  in  loeo- 
motor  ataxia,  914 ;  of  sacral  plexus, 
1061 ;      post-diphtheritic,     67 ;     post-ty- 


phoid, 46;  progressive  interstitial  byper- 
Irophie,  in  infanta,  945;  symptoms  of, 
102M02S;  treatment  of,  1026;  ulnar, 
1059. 

Neuritis,  optic,  1030,  1031;  in  brain  ab- 
Bceas,  1016;  in  cerebral  syphilis,  271;  in 
endocarditis,  801;  in  influenza,  118;  in 
lead  poisoning,  405;  in  o^cepbaly,  114; 
in  tuberculous  meniogitis,  173;  in  tu- 
mors of  brain,  1010,  1012,  1013;  in  tu- 
mor of  cerebellum,  975. 

Neuritis,  peripheral,  1020;  differentiation 
of  acute  polio -myelitis  from,  367;  dif- 
ferentiation of  locomotor  ataxia  from, 
919 ;  in  chronic  aleobolism,  397 ;  in 
diabetes,  434;  in  lobar  pneumonia,  90; 
in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  205;  paroti. 
tis  and,  463.    . 

Neuro-fibromatosis,  generalized,   1027. 

Neuroglioma  of  brain,  1009. 

Neuroma  of  spinal  cord,  063. 

Neuromata,  1026,  1027. 

Neuro-myositis,  1120. 

Neurones,  degeneration  and  regeneration 
of,  895;  function  of,  894,  895;  strue- 
tare  of,  894. 

Neuro-retinitis,  1030;  in  lead  poisoning, 
405. 

Neurosis,  bronchial  asthma  and,  627,  62S; 
occupation,  1093-1095;  of  stomach, 
motor,  509-511;  of  stomach,  secretory, 
511-513;  of  stomach,  sensory,  513,  514; 
of  stomach,  treatment  of,  514-516;  trau- 
matic,  1116-1119. 

Neurotic   albuminuria,  685. 

New  growths,  causing  epistaxis,  613;  in 
lungs,  653,  654;  of  heart,  831;  of  liver, 
diagnosis  of,  589;  of  liver,  ctioli^^r  of, 
S87;  of  liver,  morbid  anatomy  of,  587, 
588;  of  liver,  symptoms  of,  588,  5S9;  of 
liver,  treatment  of,  589;  of  peritooeum, 
607,  608. 

Night-blindness,  1030;  in  scurvy,  448. 

Nile  sore,  261. 

Nitroglycerin,  in  cardiac  InsutBeiene;, 
794;  in  chronic  Bright 's  disease,  710. 

Nocardiosis,  235. 

Nodal  rhythm,  774,  7T5. 

Nodding  spasm  of  children,   1054. 

Nodular  circumscribed  lipomatosis,  453. 

Noguchi  's  butyric  teat  for  globulin  in 
acute  polio -myelitis,  367. 

Noma,  456;  in  scarlet  fever,  339;  in  ly- 
phuB  fever,  355;  typhoid  fever  and,  32. 

von  Noorden's  dietary  in  obesity,  452. 

Nose,  diseases  of,  612614;  in  cerebro- 
spinal fever,  113;  in  glanders,  146. 

Nostalgia,  scurvy  and,  447. 

Numbness,  in  Landry's  paralysis,  MS;  in 
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penieiouB   ADRmia,    736;    of   fingera   in 

N7ctalopia,  1030. 

NjBtBgmnB,  1036;  due  to  tumor  of  cere- 
bellum, 976;  ID  hereditarf  ataxiA,  945; 
in  M^ni^re'H  diseage,  104T;  in  selerosii 
of  brain,  953;  in  tumors  of  brain,  J012. 


Oatmeal  diet  in  diabetes,  436,  437. 

Ubesitj,  451,  452;  constipation  doe  to, 
545;   fattj  liver  and,  590. 

Ubl iteration,  of  the  append ii,  532;  of 
bile-ducta,  congenitnl,  568. 

ObBtetrical  palsy,   1058. 

Obstruction,  of  bile  duets,  567,  568;  of 
bowel,  bj  gall-stones,  574 ;  of  bowel, 
chronic,  pblegnionouB  enteritis  nnd,  520; 
of  bowel,  differentiation  of  acute  peri- 
tonitiB  from,  603;  of  bowel  {tee  alto 
Inlestinal  obatruction) ;  of  common 
duct,  cliroDic  eatarrbal  angioeboiitis 
and,  564,  565;  of  common  duct,  due  to 
gallstones,  572,  573;  of  ejrstie  duct,  bj 
gsll-stoijes,  571,  572;  of  ureter,  causing 
hydronephrosis,   715,   718. 

Obstructive  jaumiice,  555-557, 

Obstructive    aupprossiuu   of   urine,   680. 

Obturator  nerve,  injury  to,  1060. 

Ucci  pi  to  cervical  neuralgia,  1055. 

Ucelusion,  of  colon  due  to  constipation, 
546;  of  duet,  chronic  pancreatitis  and, 
596. 

Occupation,  angina  pectoris  and,  8.17;  an- 
thrax and,  HH;  appcmlieitis  and,  5.^2; 
glanders  ami,  147;  in  aneurism,  84H;  m 
guut,  418;  influence  of,  in  tuberculosis, 
159;  peptic  ulcer  and,  481;  relation  of, 
to  hypertrophic  emphysema,  646. 

Occupation   neuroses,   1093-1095. 

Ochronosis,  454,  455. 

Oculo-miitor  paralysis  due  to  lesion  of  the 
crura,  973;   recurring,  1035. 

Odors,  asthma  and.  628. 

U-^lema,  ana-mic  in  bacillary  dysentery, 
128;  angioneurotic,  11^3,  llli4;  blue, 
453;  due  to  failure  of  the  right  auricle 
and  ventricle,  785;  fnllowlog  diarrhcea 
in  infants,  1124;  hysterical.  4113;  in 
acute  Bright 's  disease,  698,  099;  in  ar- 
teriovenous aneurism,  861 ;  in  beri-beri, 
415;  in  cancer  of  slomarh,  5()l ;  in 
chlorosis,  731 ;  in  chronic  interstitial 
nephritis,  70S;  in  chronic  parenchy- 
matous nepfarilis,  703;  in  demiato-myo* 
sitis,  1  t2S;  in  exophthalmic  goitre, 
878,  879;  in  interraittent  bydrarthnials, 


1143;  in  locomotor  ataxia,  918;  In 
malignant  anthrax,  149 ;  in  malignant 
pustule,  149;  in  neuralgia,  1090;  in  per- 
nicious ansmia,  735,  736;  in  scarlet 
fever,  334,  338;  in  Scbonlein's  disease, 
752;  in  thtomboBis  of  the  cerebral  veins 
and  BiouBCB,  1005;  in  trichiniaBis,  299; 
in  tumors  of  brain,  1010;  of  ankles  in 
scurvy,  447;  of  brain,  986,  !I8T;  of 
brain,  unemia  ami,  694,  695;  of  chest 
walls  in  empyema,  601;  of  eyelids  in 
scarlet  fever,  339;  of  glottis,  615,  616; 
of  glottis  in  chronic  interstitial  nephri- 
tia,  707;  of  glottis  in  typhoid  fever,  13; 
of  haii'ls  anil  arms  in  asthma,  628;  of 
legs,  persistent  heretlitary,  1124;  of 
pharynx,  464;  of  skin  in  ueuritis,  1021, 
1022;  of  skin  in  typhoid  tfvn,  19; 
white,  453. 

(Edema  of  feet,  due  to  cardiac  insufli- 
ciency,  790;  in  alcoholic  cirrhosis,  578; 
in  aneurism  of  ascending  arch,  851;  in 
aortic  incompetency,  811;  in  cancer  of 
liver,  589;  in  diabetes,  4.34;  in  Hodg- 
kin's  disease,  750;  in  myeloid  leulue- 
mia,   743. 

(Edema  of  lungs,  635;  associated  with 
gangrene,  651 ;  failure  of  left  auricle 
causing,  7S4;  in  angina  pectoris,  839; 
in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  707;  in 
leuluemia,  743 ;  In  paralysis  of  dia- 
phragm, 10.'>6;   in  typhoid  fever,  27. 

(KileniatuuB  laryngitis,  616. 

Oertel   <lie(    in   cnrdinc   inaufficienc;,  796; 

(Rsophagismus,  473. 

(Ksopbagitis,  472,  473. 

(I'^phago-malacia,  476. 

(Ksophago-pteuro  cutaneous  flslula,  470. 

CEsophaguK,  cancer  of,  47.'i;  dilatations  and 
diverticula  of,  476;  in  amall-poi,  317; 
inflammation  of,  472,  473;  rupture  of, 
475,  476;  Rpasm  of,  473,  1051;  stricture 
of,  474;  syphilis  of,  275;  tuberculosis 
of,  212;  ulcers  of.  In  typhoid  fever,  22. 

Oidiomycosis,  235,  236. 

Oldium  atbirant,  458. 

Olfactory  nen'en  and  tracts,  diseases  of, 
1028. 

Omental  tumor  and  tuberculous  peritoni- 
tis,  181. 

Omentopexy,  582. 

Omotlynia,  11.30. 

Onomatomania,  1076. 

Onychia,  in  chronic  arthritis  deformans, 
11.39;  in  diabetes  mellitUH,  4.33;  in  Iih-ii 
motor  ataxia,  918;   sypliilitic,  267,  269. 

Open-air  treatment,  of  broncho-pneumonia, 
107;    of  pleurisy,  665;   ot  ] 
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99;   of  tubereuloBifl,  224-227;  of  typhus 
fever,  856, 
Ophthalmia,  gonococcie,  123;   in  relapBing 

fever,  263;  neonatorum,  123, 
Ophthalmic   zoxter,  927. 
Ophthalniu-reaetbn,   in    tuboTculosla,   1S9; 

in  tjphoiit  fpver,  30, 
Ophthalmopl^Kia,     940,      1035;      externa, 

103!) ;   interna,  1038, 
OpiBthorchis  felineuR,  282. 
C^isthoreliia  novcrca,  282. 
OpisthurchiB  sine  u  his,  2K2, 
Opialhotonoa,     144;      in     hystero-epilepsy, 

1098, 
Opium,  elTepts  of,  400. 
Opium  eating.     (See  Morphia  hobit.) 
Opium   poisoning,   diiTerentiation   of  cere- 
bral apoplexy  from,  997;   differentiation 
of  urKmic  eonia  from,  6.<t6. 
Oppenheim 'b  ilisfase,  11X1,  1134, 
Oppler-Boaa  baeilluB,  002. 
Opsonic   iniies  in   tuberculosis,   160,   161. 
Optie  aphasia,  10^4. 

Optic  atrojihy,  1031;  in  acromegaly.  891; 
in  aniunrutic  family  iiliocy,  93»!  in  gen- 
eral paralysis,  923;  in  locomotor  ataxia. 
914,  915,  919,  920;  in  oxycephaly,  1147; 
in  eclerosis  of  brain,  053;  in  tabo- 
paralysis,  924, 
Optic    nerve   ami   tract,   lesions   of,    1029- 

1035. 
Optie  neuritis,  1030,  1031;  in  acquired 
chronic  neuritis,  1020;  in  acute  cerebro- 
spinal leptonieningitiB,  950;  in  brain 
abscess,  1016;  in  emlocnrditis,  801;  in 
oxycephaly,  1147;  in  serous  meningitis, 
1019;  in  thrombosis  of  cerebral  veins 
and  sinuses,  1005;  in  tumors  of  brain, 
1010,  1012,  1013, 
Oral  sepsis,  462. 

Orchitis,   complicating  influenza,    IIS;    in 
malaria,    254;    in   mumps,   350,  351;   in 
typhoid  fever,  12,  30,  45;  syphilitic,  276. 
Ornithodorus,  311;   monbata,  261, 
Orthopnrea,   in   adenoids,   469;   in   cardiac 
insufficiency,    790;    in    localized    Hodg- 
kin's   disease,   74R;    in   mediastinal   tu- 
mor, 673. 
Orthostatic   albuminuria,   684,   685. 
Orthotonos,   144. 

Osseous  system,  in  typhoid  fever,  31, 
Osteitis    deformans,    definition    of,    1144{ 
diagnosis  of,    1145;   etiology   of,    1144; 
pathology     of,      1144;      symptoms     of, 
1144,  1145, 
Osteoarthritis,  1135, 
Osteo- arthropathy,  pulmonary,  627. 
Osteogenesis  imperfecta,   1145. 
Osteomyelitis,  confusion  of,  with   septleo- 


pysmio,  52;  differentiation  of  rben- 
matic  fever  from,  378;  ulcerative,  in 
sporotrichosis,  235. 

Osteopsathyrosis,    1146. 

Otitis,  chronic,  acute  cerebro-spinal  lepto- 
meningitis due  to,  948,  949;  in  scarlet 
fever,  338;  infantile  convulsions  due  to, 
1077, 

Otitis  media,  complicating  influenza,  II5(; 
in  cerebro-spinal  fever,  113,  115;  in  dia- 
betes, 434;  in  glandular  fever,  3S«;  in 
measles,  346,  347;  in  mumps,  350;  in 
smallpox,  322;  in  tonsillitis,  381 ;  in 
typhoid  fever,  29. 

Ovarian  tumor,  and  tuberrnlons  peritoni- 
tis, 180;  cyst  of  mesentery  confuaed 
with,  555;  diifereutiation  of  ascites 
from,  609;  tuberculous  peritonitis  con- 
fused with,  181,  182. 

Ovaries,  tuberculosis  of,  220. 

Ovaritis  following  gonococcus  infection, 
123,    ■ 

Overrating,  arterio- sclerosis  due  to,  843, 
846;  gout  and,  418. 

Oxalate  of   limo,  eulculi  of,  718. 

Oxaluria,  669,  690;  in  gout,  423. 

Oxycephaly,  1147. 

Oxygen,  use  of,  in  pneumonia,  101. 

Oiyuris  vermiculnrla,  295,  296. 


Pachymeningitis,  externa,  cerebral,  946; 
externa,  spinal,  946;  htemorrbagic,  in  al- 
coholism,  397;  hypertrophic,  in  general 
paralysis,  922;  in  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, 211;  interna,  946,  947;  pressure 
paralysis  due  to,  961. 

Paget 's  disease,  1144,  1145. 

Pain,  heart,  due  to  failure  of  left  ven- 
tricle, 789;  in  abscess  of  liver,  534;  in 
acute  arsenical  poisoning,  406;  in  acute 
Bright 's  disease,  698;  in  arute  bronchi- 
tis, C21 ;  in  aciite  chorea,  1071;  in  acute 
congestion  of  lungs,  633;  in  acute  dif- 
fuse myelitis,  066;  in  arute  febrile  poly- 
neuritis, 1022;  in  acute  fibrinous  peri- 
carditis, 761;  in  acute  gastritis,  477;  iu 
acute  pancreatitis,  595;  in  acute  peri- 
tonitis, treatment  of,  610;  in  acute  pol- 
iomyelitis, 365,  366;  in  acute  sero-fl- 
brinuUH  pleurisy,  657;  in  acute  transverse 
myelitis,  967;  in  Addison's  disease, 
865;  in  adiposis  dolorosa,  252;  in  alco- 
holic neuritis.  1023;  in  aneurism  of  ab- 
dominal aorta.  859.  860;  in  aneuriun 
of  thoracic  aorta,  854;  iu  angina 
pectoris,    837,    838;     in    ao^o-neurotie 
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(Eilema,  1124;  io  aortic  incompetency, 
811;  in  aortic  slenosis,  816;  in  appen- 
diritis,  G3.1,  535;  in  artbritin  ilctoi- 
mans,  1137,  1138;  in  biliary  colie,  570, 
571;  in  cancer  of  bilc-passag(«,  567; 
in  cancer  of  tiver,  588;  ia  canror  of 
CMDpbaguH,  475;  in  cancir  of  stomacb, 
502;  in  cardiac  insufficiency,  790;  in 
catarrlial  enteritis,  518;  in  cervical  rib 
pressure,  IQ57;  in  chronic  artbritis  de- 
formans, 113S;  in  chronic  ilry  pleurisy, 
667;  in  chronic  gastntis,  480;  in  chron- 
ic pancreatitis,  596;  in  thronic  pleuro- 
piilmonary  carciooina,  654;  in  chronic 
ulcerative  tuberculosis,  192;  in  comprea- 
aiou  myelitia,  960;  in  dengue,  362,  363; 
in  dermato- myositis,  1128;  in  diaphrag- 
matic pleurisy,  662;  in  diialatinn  of  the 
colon,  552;  in  disease  of  ftflh  nerve, 
1039;  in  crythromelalgia,  1123;  in  gas- 
tralgia,  513;  in  gastric  neuroBca,  516; 
in  gastric  supersecrHion,  .')12;  in 
gout,  420,  421 ;  in  hemorrhage  into, 
spinal  membranes,  058;  in  iierpea  zoster, 
tl26,  027;  in  hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  580; 
in  hysteria,  1100;  in  inflammation  of 
(csophsgUB,  472;  in  intestinal  obstroe- 
tioq,  542;  in  inlestina)  ulcers,  522;  in 
lead  poisoning,  404 ;  In  lobar  pneu- 
monia, 83,  90;  in  loeal  ailbesivc  peri- 
tonitis, 606;  in  localized  Hodgkin's  'lis- 
ease,  748;  in  localized  neuritis,  1021, 
1022;  in  loromntor  ataxia,  015,  917, 
919;  in  meat  poiKoning,  40H;  in  mislias- 
tinal  abscess,  675;  in  migraine,  1088; 
in  movable  kidney,  677,  67ti;  in  myalgia, 
1130;  in  myeloid  leuka-mia,  742;  in 
neuralgia,  1000;  in  iiGiirasthenia,  1109, 
1110;  in  oecipi  to- cervical  neuralgia, 
1055;  in  (cdema  of  lungs,  630;  in  pan- 
creatic cancer,  599;  in  panereatic  btem- 
orrhage,  594 ;  in  paroxysmal  hiemoglubi- 
nuria,  683;  in  peptic  ulcer,  494,  495;  in 
pericarditis  with  effusion,  763;  in  perl- 
gastric  adhesions,  493;  in  |>erinephric 
abscess,  725;  in  peritonitis,  601;  in  jicr- 
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670;  in  pneumonia,  treatment  of,  100; 
in  progressive  central  muscular  atrophy, 
929;  in  purpura,  752;  in  pyelitis,  713; 
in  Baynaud 's 'disease,  1121;  in  relaps- 
ing fever,  262;  In  renal  calculus,  720; 
in  renal  eolie,  719,  72(1;  in  Hchiinlein 'b 
disease,  752;  in  seiatiea,  1062;  in  ximplu 
ulcerative  colitis,  TiSl ;  in  smaltpox,  318; 
in  spasmodic  wryneck,  1054;  in  spinal 
hRmorrhagic  pachymeningitis,  948;  in 
subphrenic  abscess,  605;  in  syringomy- 
elia, 965;  in  tic  douloureux,  1090,  1001; 


in  tuberculous  meningitia,  172;  in  tu- 
mors of  brain,  1012;  in  tumors  of  cere- 
bellum, 976;  in  tumors  of  kidney,  722, 
723;  in  tumors  of  spinal  cord,  963,  964; 
in  ulceration  of  iraophagus,  473;  in 
writer 's  cramp,  1094 ;  paroxysmal,  in 
cholecystitis,  566. 

Painful  heel,  1092. 

"Painful  testicle"  in  neurasthenia,  1111. 

Palate,  in  small-pox,  317;  tuberculosis  of, 
211. 

I'allor,  in  acute  secondary  ansmia,  728;  in 
arlcria- sclerosis,  845;  in  cardiac  insuffi- 
ciency, 7!)0;   in  pernicious  anaemia,  735. 

I'alpable  hiilney  {nee  Movable  kiilney) ;  in 
cnlcroptosis,  .'i49. 

Palpitation,  etiology  of,  770,  771;  in 
acute  endocarditis,  801;  in  aortic  in- 
competency, 811;  in  aortic  stenosis, 
816;  in  cardiac  hypertrophy.  781;  in 
cardiac  insufficiency,  treatment  of,  795; 
in  chlorosis,  732;  in  mitral  incom|ic- 
tency,  S18,  819;  in  neurasthenia,  tllO; 
in  pernicious  anicmta,  735,  736;  in  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  199;  nervous,  car- 
iliac,  hypertrophy  in,  7S1;  prognosis  of, 
771;  symptoms  of,  771;  treatment  of, 
779,  780. 

Patsies,  birth,  936,  937;  local,  !n  ursmia, 
695. 

Patsy,  CruiTilhicr 's,  928;  in  tmniatomy- 
elia,  959 ;  in  tumors  of  spinal  cord, 
9<!:i;  scrivener's,  1093. 

PaludHl  heiMlilis  in  malaria,  248. 

Pancreas,  autodigestion  of,  593 ;  diseases 
uf,  502-600;  glycosuria  anil,  428,  432; 
in  cancer  of  stomach,  503;  in  bEmocbro- 
matosis,  454;  in  typhoid  fever,  26;  ne- 
crosis of,  593;  ptj'alisra  in  disease  of, 
462. 

Pancreatic  abscess,  595. 

I'aurn'alic  calculi,  .'i99,  600. 

Pancreatic  cysts,  diagnosis  of,  598;  gen- 
eral symptoms  of,  598;  morbid  anatomy 
of,  59i';  oiieratinn  in,  598;  situation  of, 
597,  59H;  varieties  of,  597. 

Pancreatic  insufficiency,  592,  503. 

Pancreatic  n<-crosis,  593. 

Pancrcati co-intestinal  type  of  infantilism, 
893. 

Pancreatitis,  acute,  594-596;  acute  hcmor- 
rhagic,  594,  505 ;  acute  hiemorrhagic, 
confusion  of,  uith  appendicitis,  536 ; 
acute  suppurative,  505 ;  chronic,  596, 
597;  chronic,  following  conntipation, 
546 ;  differentiation  of  intestinal  ob- 
struction from,  544;  in  diabetes,  432; 
mumps  and,  351;   perforation  in,  521. 

Panophthalmitis    in    exophthalmic    goitre. 
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S79 ;  ID  herpes  zoster,  927;  suppurative, 
in  gout,  423. 

Pantophobia,  1109. 

PapilJitie,  1030,  1031;  acute,  in  cerebro- 
gpina)  fever,  113;  in  acute  Bright 'a  dis- 
ease, 698;  in  chronic  intcrHtitial  ne- 
phritis, 708. 

Papilloma  causing  integtinal  obHtruction, 
541. 

Pappataci   fever,  314. 

Papular  ayphiliile,  266. 

PancethCBia,  in  beriberi,  415;  in  Erb's 
syphilitic  spinal  pamlyais,  939;  in  gout, 
423;  in  locomotor  ataxia,  !>15;  in  meral- 
gia  parsBthctica,  1060- 

Parageusis,  1049. 

Paragonimus  weatermanii,  2tl2. 

ParalyBta,  acuto  aacending  (Landry 'n), 
941,  942;  a<iductor,  10^0;  alternate,  in 
tumors  of  brain,  1012;  amyotrophic,  in 
Bjriagomyelia,  965;  anaiBthesia,  1025; 
arsenical,  407;  asthenic  bulbar,  1133;  . 
bulbar  {sec  Bulbar  paralysis) ;  com- 
biueil,  of  brachial  plexus,  lOSB;  due  to 
aneurism  of  cerebral  blood-vessels,  1004; 
due  to  cerebral  embolism  and  thrombo- 
sis, 1000;  due  to  lesions  of  centrum 
ovale,  970;  due  to  lesions  of  crura,  972, 
973;  iluc  to  lesions  of  internal  capsule, 
972;  due  to  lesions  of  median  nerve, 
1060;  due  to  lesions  of  motor  cortex, 
909;  due  to  lesions  of  pons  and  medulla 
oblongata,  973,  974;  clue  to  lesions  of 
sacral  plexus,  1061;  due  to  lesions  of  ul- 
nar nerve,  1059;  Erb's  syphilitic  spinal, 
939;  extensor,  in  pulmonary  tuberculo- 
sis, 205;  following  acute  arsenical  pois- 
oning, 406;  following  bacillary  dysen- 
tery, 128;  following  encephalitis,  1015; 
folloning  epilepsy,  1083;  following  in- 
fantile convulsions,  1078 ;  hereditary 
spastic  spinal,  938,  939;  hysterical, 
1098;  in  acute  chorea,  1070;  in  acute 
diffuse  myelitis,  966 ;  in  acute  endo- 
carditis, 801 ;  in  acute  febrile  polyneu- 
ritis, 1023;  in  acute  poliomyelitis,  365, 
366;  in  acute  transverse  myelitis,  967, 
968 ;  in  alcoholic  neuritis,  1023 ;  in 
amaurotic  family  idiocy,  939;  in  aortic 
incompetency,  812;  in  arterio -sclerosis, 
S46;  in  beriberi,  415;  in  brain  abscess, 
1017;  in  cerebral  hemorrhage,  991-996; 
in  compression  myelitis,  960,  961;  in 
hsmatomyelia,  959;  in  haemorrhage  into 
spinal  membrane,  958;  in  htemorrhagic 
paehy  meningitis,  947;  in  hereditary 
ataxia,  945;  in  herpes  zoster,  927;  in 
lead  poisoning,  404,  405;  in  locomotor 
ataxia,  918;  in  myasthenia  gravis,  1133; 


in  pellagra,  412;  in  scarlet  fever,  339; 
in  tonsillitis,  381 ;  in  traumatic  neuro- 
ses, 1117;  in  tuberculous  meningitis, 
112,  173;  in  tumors  of  brain,  1011;  in 
tumors  of  cerebellum,  97ti;  in  tumors  at 
spinal  cord,  963;  in  typhus  fever,  353; 
in  whooping  cough,  121 ;  In  writer  'h 
cramp,  1094;  infantile  spinal,  940,  941 ; 
laryngeal,  1050;  laryngeal,  due  to  pa- 
ralysis of  hypoglossal  nerve,  1055;  mua- 
culo-Bpiral,  1059 ;  oculo-raotor,  1035 ; 
oculomotor,  in  tumors  of  brain,  lOlZ; 
of  abductors,  bilateral,  1050;  of  abduc- 
tors, unilateral,  1050;  of  arm,  due  to  le- 
sions of  circumQex  nerve,  1059;  of  arm 
due  to  rupture  of  brachial  plexus,  1058; 
of  cerebral  nerves  in  serous  meningitis, 
1019;  of  diaphragm,  1056;  of  extensora 
of  knee  duo  to  affection  of  anterior 
crural  nerve,  1060;  of  extt>rnnl  eye 
muscles  in  locomotor  ataxia,  915,  916; 
of  heart  in  neuritis,  1023;  of  heart  in 
peritonitis,  602;  of  hypoglossal  uorve, 
1054,  1055;  of  tower  or  spin  a -muscular 
segment,  908,  909;  of  lumbar  plexus, 
1060;  of  motor  neries  of  eye,  1037, 
1038;  of  nerves  in  cerebro -spinal  fever, 
113;  of  nerves  in  tumors  of  brain,  1012, 
1013;  of  <EBOpbaguH,  473;  of  spinal  ac- 
cessory nerve,  1052;  of  third  nerve, 
1035,  1036;  of  upper  motor  segment, 
909,  910;  of  vocal  cord  in  mitral  sten- 
osis, 824;  partial,  of  hand  in  cervical 
rib  pressure,  1057;  periodical,  1119; 
pharyngeal,  1049;  post- diphtheritic,  67; 
post-febrile,  in  relapsing  fever,  263; 
progressive,  hematemesis  in,  507;  ra- 
dial, 1059;  secondary  spastic,  939,  940; 
serratuB,  1058;  spastic,  in  lesions  of 
spinal  cord,  954,  955;  spastic,  of  adults, 
935,  936;  spastic,  of  infants,  936-938; 
temporary,  in  migraine,  1088;  total,  in 
complete  transverse  lesions  of  spinal 
cord,  955;   vasomotor,  984. 

Paralysis  agitans,  definition  of,  1063; 
diagnosis  of,  1065;  etiology  of,  1063; 
1064;  morbid  anatomy  of,  1064;  symp- 
toms of,  1064;  treatment  of,  1065,  1066. 

Paralysis,  facial,  alternating,  1041;  eourae 
of,  1043,  1044i  crossed, .1041;  diagnosia 
of,  1044;  etiology  of,  1041,  1042;  fol- 
lowing scarlet  fever,  339;  in  acute 
cerebrospinal  leptomeningitis,  950;  in 
hemiplegia,  992,  993;  in  lesions  of  sixth 
nerve,  1037;  in  mumps,  351;  in  myeloid 
leuksmia,  743;  in  tetanus,  143;  in  tu- 
mors of  brain,  1012;  parotitis  and,  463; 
symptoms  of,  1042,  1043;  treatment  of, 
1044. 
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Paraljais,  general,  of  ionne,  eytodiasnosis 
in,  025;  definition  of,  922;  (liagDOBiB  of, 
924-B26;  etiolog;r  of,  92Z;  locomotor 
at&zia  &nd,  921;  morbid  anatom}'  of, 
922,  92B;  piognosU  of,  926;  spaBtic 
paralysis  and,  936;  ajmptoJaa  of,  923, 
924 ;  treatment  of,  926. 

Paralytic  ileus,  541,  642. 

Paranephric  cysts,  725. 

Paraphasia,  Sm;  in  tumora  of  brain,  1011. 

Paraplegia,  ataxic,  differentiation  of  loco- 
motor ataxia  from,  919;  uerebralis  spas- 
tica {see  Spastic  paralysis  of  Infants); 
cervical,  968;  diabetic,  41)4;  dolorosa, 
9GI ;  due  to  ansmia  of  spinal  cord,  956, 
9ST ;  due  to  iliiiplacement  of  sacral 
plexus,  1061 ;  hereditary  spastic,  93S, 
939;  hysterical,  1U9« ;  hysterical  B|>Bstic, 
940;  in  abscess  of  kidney,  714;  io  acute 
diffuse  myelitis,  966;  in  alcoholic  neu- 
ritis, 1023;  in  aneurism  of  abdominal 
aorta,  860;  in  arterio-scleroais,  846;  in 
compression  myelitis,  961;  in  hemor- 
rhage into  spinal  membranes,  958;  in 
inSuenxa,  118;  in  malaria,  254;  in 
measles,  347 ;  in  primary  combined 
sclerosis,  944 ;  in  spinal  hemorrhagic 
pachympningitia,  948;  spastic,  in  latby- 
riem,  410. 

ParamyocloDUH  multiplex,   1132,  1133. 

Paranoia  in  locomotor  ataxia,  918. 

Parasites,  abscess  of  liver  due  to,  .'>H3 ;  ac- 
quired chronic  hydrocephalus  due  to, 
1020;  compression  myelitis  due  to,  96i>; 
btematuria  due  to,  6H1 ;  in  bilhaniasis, 
283;  intestinal,  pernicious  anfemia  due 
to,  734;  malarial,  244  247;  malarial,  in 
mosquito,  246,  247;  of  srativo' autumnal 
fever,  246,  253;  of  quartan  fever,  245, 
246;  of  syphilis,  264,  265;  of  teHian 
fever,   245,  2.10,  251. 

Parasitic  aneurism,  849. 

Parasitic   gastritis,  479. 

Parasitic   htemoptjsis,  282. 

Parasitic  stomatitis,  458,  459. 

Para-syphilitic  affections,  268. 

Parathyroid  extract  in  treatment  of  par- 
alysis agitans,   1065. 

Parathyroid   glands,   diseases  of,   880-883. 

Paratyphoid  infections,  8. 

ParenchymatouB  degeneration,  of  heart, 
788;  of  heart  nails,  dilatation  and,  784. 

Parenchymatous  nephritis,  702. 

Parenchymatous  neuritis,   1021. 

Paresis,  brailycardia  in,  T77;  differentia' 
tion  of  pellagra  from,  413;  general,  dif- 
ferentiation of  locomotrr  ataxia  from, 
919,  920;  general,  differentiation  of 
neurasthenia   from,    1112;    general    (ME 


Paralysis,  general) ;  in  bnmorrhagie 
pachymcningitiB,  947;  in  tumor  of  cere- 

■     bellum,  976;  in  writer's  cramp,  1094. 

Parkinson's  disease,  1063-1066.  (See  Pa- 
ralysis   agitans.) 

Parosmia,  1028. 

Parotid   bubo,  463. 

Parotid  gland,  gaseous  tumors  of,  464, 

Parotitis,  acute  suppurative,  in  acute  en- 
docarditis, SOO;  chronic,  463,  464;  com- 
plicating cerebro' spinal  fever,  112; 
complicating  smallpox,  .122;  gouty,  422; 
in  cholera  osiatica,  136;  in  lobar  pneu- 
monia, 91;  in  measles,  .146;  in  jieptie 
ulcer,  495;  in  suppurative  angiocholitis, 
565;  in  syphilis,  267;  in  typhoid  fever, 
22,  3.55;  in  yellow  fever,  .160;  specific 
(see  Mumps);  symptomatic,  46.t; 
thrombosis  of  cerebral  sinuses  and  veins 
due  to,   1005. 

Parotitis,  epidemic,  complications  and 
sequela-  of,  351 ;  definition  of,  349;  diag- 
nosis of,  .3.50;  etiology  of,  349,  .350; 
orchitis  in,  .3.50,  351 ;  symptoms  of,  3f>0; 
treatment  of,  351. 

Paroxysmal   slliumimiria,   685. 

Paroxysmal  ha-moglobinurlii.   683,  684. 

Paroxysmal  tachycarilia,  776,  777. 

Parrot's  disease,  confusion  of,  with  infan- 
tile scurvy,  450. 

Parry 's  disease,  (Sfe  Kxopbthalmic 
goitre.) 

Parturition,  acute  pancreatitis  and,   594. 

Pasteur's  preventive  inoculation  against 
hydrophobia,   371, 

Pathomimia,   1103. 

Pathophobia,  1109. 

Pectoriloquy  in  pulmonary  tnbemiloBis, 
201. 

Pediculosis,  311,  312. 

Pedii'Ulus  capitis,  311,  312;  corporis,  312; 
vestimenlorum,   312. 

Pel-Ebstein  pyrexia,  748. 

Peliomata  in  typhoid  fever,  19. 

Peliosis,  752;   rheumatica,   1072. 

Pellagra,  clinical  forms  of,  413;  definition 
of,  411;  diagnosis  of,  413;  distribution 
of,  411;  etiology  of,  411,  412;  history 
of,  411 ;  pathology  of,  412;  prognosis  of 
413;  prophylaxis  of,  413;  symptoms  of, 
412,  413;  toxic  combined  sclerosis  in, 
945;   treatment  of,  413,  414. 

Pelvic  abscess,  rupture  of,  and  pyuria, 
688. 

Pelvic  peritonitis,  605. 

Pemphigoiil   purpura,   752. 

Pemphigoid  stomatitis,  458. 

Pemphigus,    in   cerebro -spinal   fever,   112; 
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neonatorum   sypliiliticuB,   26S;   vegetaoB, 
458. 
Pentastoma  tenoiden,  310. 
PeDtaatomuin  constrictum,  310 ;    denticulB' 
turn,  310. 

Peptic  nicer,  gastric  and  iluoilenal,  diug- 
nusis  of,  496;  eruHions  in,  490;  etiology 
of,  490,  491;  in  the  <EBophagiiH,  473; 
morbid  aoatomj  an<l  patiiology  of,  491- 
493;  prognoBisof,  495,  490;  Bymptomi 
of,   493-49G;    treatment   of,  490-498. 

Perforation  of  aorta,  io  abaoeHs  of  lyoiph 
gland,  673;  of  blood  veasela  in  tracheo- 
bronchial adenitis,  177;  of  bowel,  due  to 
solitary  ulcer,  1121;  of  bowel  in  tjpboid 
fever,  II,  24,  25;  of  bowel,  perinephric 
abscess  following,  725;  of  bowel,  treat- 
ment of,  44 ;  of  bronchi  in  interlobar 
pleurisy,  663 ;  of  chest  wall  in  empyema, 
661;  of  chest  wall  in  meiliaHlinal  tu- 
mors, 673;  of  cystic  duct,  gsll-Btonpa 
and,  572;  of  ear-drum  in  srarlet  fever, 
3.18;  of  glands  in  tracheo-bronchial  ade- 
nitis, 177;  of  heart  in  uleerativc  endo- 
canlitis,  T99;  of  intentine  in  ama'r-iusis, 
241;  of  inlpstine  in  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, 21)5 ;  of  lung,  abscess  due  to, 
653;  of  lung  in  abscess  of  liver,  SS,!;  of 
lung  in  empyema,  661;  of  lung,  pneumo- 
thorax following,  671),  671;  of  ceHupha- 
gus,  in  empyema,  062;  of  (Esophagus  in 
traeheo- bronchial  adenitis,  177;  of 
(paophagus,  pneumopericardium  due  to, 
770;  of  pericardium  in  empyema,  662; 
of  peritoneum  in  empyema,  662 ;  of 
pleura  in  gangrene  of  lung,  B.'il ; 
of  pleura,  pneumothorax  due  to,  669; 
of  soft  palate  in  scarlet  fever,  3,19 ;  of 
stomach  in  em|>yenia,  662;  of  stomach 
in  tuberculosis,  212. 

Perforative  peritonitis,  600, 

Peri-appendicitis  acuta,  fi,12. 

Periarteritis,  gummatoun,  276;  in  cerebral 
vessels,  apoplexy  due  to,  9S9;  noilosa, 
862;   of  spinal  cord,  9,57, 

Perieiecal  abscess,  differentiation  of,  from 
appendicitis,  537. 

Pericardial  adhesions,  cardiac  hypertrophy 
and,  781;   dilatation  of  heart  in,  784. 

Pericardial  elTusion,  763-767 ;  acute  car- 
diac insufficiency  due  to,  785;  differen- 
tiation of  pleural  nlTusion  from,  664; 
iBBophageal  stricture  and.  474. 

Pericarditis,  acute  cardiac  insufficiency  in, 
785;  acute  fibrinous,  761-763;  acute  in- 
terstitial myocarditis  in,  787;  as  a  ter- 
minal infection,  53;  chronic  adhesive, 
767-769;  complicating  bacillary  dysen- 
tery,   128;    complicating    cerebro- spinal 


fever,  112;  complicating  gonoeoccuB  in- 
fection, 125 ;  complicating  influenta, 
118;  dilatation  of  heart  iu,  784;  eti- 
oiogy  of,  760,  761;  fatty  degeneration 
of  heart  in,  788;  following  tracheo- 
bronchial adenitis,  177;  in  acute  chorea, 
1071;  in  chronic  gout,  422;  in  diph- 
theria, 62;  in  gout,  421;  in  lobar  pneu- 
monia, 81,  89,  90;  in  pneumonia,  treat- 
ment of,  101;  in  rheumatic  fever,  376, 
in  scarlet  fever,  334,  338;  in  SehooleinS 
disease,  752;  in  touBillitia,  381;  to  ty- 
phoid fever,  13,  21 ;  indurative  medias- 
tino,  67S;  neuralgia  of  phrenic  nerve  in 
1091;  parenchymatous  degeneration  of 
heart  in,  788 ;  secondary  to  erysipelas, 
54;  terminal,  in  ursmia,  695;  with  ef- 
fusion, 763-767. 

Pericanlium,  diseases  of,  760-7TO;  in  aep 
tico-pyE-mia,  51 ;  tuberculosia  of,  179, 
760. 

Perichondritis,  818. 

Perihepatitis,  581,  582;  chronic  adhesive 
pericarditis  and,  768;  chronic,  prolifera 
tive  peritonitis  and,  606. 

Perinephric  abscess,  725,  726;  differentia- 
tion of  appendicitis  from,  537;  differ- 
entiation of  pyonephrosis  from,  714; 
folloning  rupture  of  a  cyst  in  polycystic 
Iiidueys,  724;  typhoid  fever  and,  30. 

Perinephritis,  chronic,  perinephric  abscess 
and,  725. 

Perioilical  paralysis,  1119. 

I'eri-paneTealie  abscess,  following  pancre- 
atic  abscess,   595. 

Peripheral   nerves,   diseases  of,   1020-1063. 

I'eripheral  neuritis,  1020;  differentiation 
uf  locomotor  ataxia   from,  919. 

Periproctitis  following  bacillary  dyaen- 
tery,  128. 

Perisigmoiditis,  553. 

Perisplenitis,  chronic,  and  proliferative 
peritonitis,   606. 

Peristalsis,  in  enteroptosis,  549;  in  pyloric 
stenosis,   506;   intussusception  and,  539, 

Peristaltic   unrest,  510. 

Peritoneum,  diseases  of,  600-611;  in  can 
eer  of  stomach,  503 ;  in  geni to  urinary 
tuberculosis,  21,*^,  216;  in  malarial  ca- 
chexia, 248;   tuberculosia  of,   179-182. 

Peritonitis,  actinomycotic,  232 ;  acute 
general,  600  603;  acute,  treatment  of, 
610,  611;  appendicular,  605;  as  a  ter- 
minal infection.  53 ;  causing  ascites. 
608;  chronic,  606,  607;  chronic  hemor- 
rhagic, 607;  chronic  plastic,  perigaMric 
adhesions  and,  493;  chronic,  treatment 
of,  61 1 ;  circumscribed,  ilifferentialion 
of,  from  appendicitis,  937;   colon  bacil 
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hu  In,  47;  e(iiiq)lie«tiii2  baeiltar;  djwn- 
t«rj,  128;  complicating  influeua,  118; 
■omplicsting  tjphoid  fever,  12;  differen- 
tiation of  intestiBal  obBtruetion  from, 
M4;  due  to  acute  puerperal  infection, 
003;  due  to  BacilluB  eoli,  47;  due  to 
infarction  iu  acute  eiHlocarditiB,  801 ; 
following  gonocoecas  infection,  124; 
following  ruptare  of  a  cyet  in  polycjB- 
tic  kidnej,  724;  in  amtebiaaiH,  241;  in 
appendicitis,  535,  536;  in  cancer  of 
Btomacb,  503;  in  chronic  adhesive  peri- 
carditis, 76S;  in  chronic  gout,  422;  in 
ezterual  anthrax,  149;  in  infanta,  603, 
604;  in  inteatinal  ulcen,  522;  in  lobar 
pneumonia,  91 ;  in  pcribepatitiB,  581  i 
in  typhoid  fever,  25,  44,  45;  in  uranua, 
605;  indicanuria  in,  6B1;  intcBtinal  ca- 
tarrh in,  517;  leuluetnic,  743;  localised, 
604,  60S;  pelvic,  605;  pelvic,  confusion 
of,  with  appeodicitiB,  536;  perforation 
in,  521;  pneumococcic,  in  toiiBiilitis, 
381;  subphrenic,  604,  605;  thrombaais 
of  portal  vein  in,  562;  tabercalous,  179- 
182;  tuberculosis,  confusion  of,  with 
tjphuid  fever,  3S;  tubercutous  salpia- 
gitis  and,   220. 

Perityi^litie  abscen,  rupture  of,  pjuria 
and,  688. 

Perityphlitis  fotlowiog  bacillarjr  dysenter;, 
128. 

Periurethral  abscess,  123. 

Perte*  of  L-nnnec  in  asthma,  629,  B30. 

Pernicious  annmia,  definition  of,  733;  di- 
agnoflU  of,  739;  distribution  of,  733; 
etiology  of,  733,  734;  fatty  degeneration 
of  heart  in,  788;  history  of,  733;  path- 
ology and  morbid  anatomy  of,  734,  735; 
prognosis  of,  738,  739;  spleaomegaly  in, 
:    symptoma  of,   735-738',    treatment 


Of,  740. 


Pern! 


s  malarial  fever,  248,  253,  254. 


Pestli 

PetechJB,  Tsi;  in  bubonic  plague,  140;  in 
cerebrospinal  fever,  HI;  in  chronic  seC' 
ondary  ansmia,  730;  in  nieaslcs,  345; 
in  mycosis  inteetinalis,  150;  iu  perni' 
clous  auemia,  736;  in  relapsing  fever, 
262;  in  scarlet  fever,  335,  337;  in  ther- 
mic fever,  3fll;  In  typhus  fever,  353; 
in  whooping  cough,  121. 

PetecbUl  ferer,  108.  (5ce  aUo  Cerebro- 
spinal fever.) 

Petit  ma],  1080;  iliagnoais  of,  1083;  dif- 
ferentiation of  auditory  vertigo  from, 
1048;  differentiation  of  oenfasthcnia 
from,   1112;   symptoms  of,   10S3. 

Pfeiffer's  bacillos,  116,  117. 

Pfeiffer'a  phenomenon,  36. 


Phantom  tumor  in  hysteria,  1009. 

Pharyngeal   diphtheria,  63,  64. 

Pharyngeal  tonsil,  468,  471. 

Ptiaryngitis,  acute,  464,  465;  chronic,  46S; 
complicating  smallpox,  323;  in  typhoid 
fever,  22;  iticca,  465. 

Pliarynx,  iliseascs  of,  464-466;  in  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis,  202,  204;  in  small- 
pox, 317,  319;  it  tuberculous  laryn- 
gitis, 618;  in  typhoid  fever,  13,  22; 
spasm  of,  due  tu  lesion  of  pncumogaS' 
trie  nerve,  1050;  tuberculosis  of,  211, 
212. 

Phenot-sulphoncpbthalein  test,  695. 

Philippine  itch,  316. 

Phimosie,   convulsions  due   to,  1077. 

Phlebitis  complicating  influenza,  118;  Id 
gout,  423;  in  typboiil  fever,  21,  45,  46; 
of  umbilical  vein,  ictcrna  neonatorum 
and,  S58. 

PblebO'Seleraeie,  845;  in  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, 209. 

Phlebotomus  fever,  314. 

Phlegmon,  acute  infectious,  of  pharynx, 
466. 

Phlegmonous  eoteritie,  520. 

Phlegmonous   gastritis,   478. 

Phobias   in   neursBthenia,    1109. 

PhoBphatic  calculi,  718. 

PhoBphatic  diabetes,  691. 

Pbosphaturia,  690,   691. 

Phosphoric  acid  in  gout,  419,  421. 

Phosphorus  poisoning,  anuria  in,  680;  dif- 
ferentiation of  acute  yellow  atrophy 
from,  560 ;  fatty  degeneration  of  heart 
In,   788;   fatty  liver  anrl,  590;   hiEinate- 

of  liver  'in,  559. 

Phrenic  nerve,  affections  of,  10S5,  1056; 
neuralgia  of,  1091. 

PhthirJasis,  311,  312. 

Phthirius  pubis,  312. 

Phthisis  (see  Pulmonary  tuberculosis) ; 
calculeusc,  194;  diabetic,  431;  fibroid, 
202,  639-642;  florida,  185;  gold  miners', 
644;  renum,  217  219;  stone  cutters', 
642.    ' 

Pi  a  mater,  diseases  of,  948-951. 

Pick's   disease,   768. 

Pigeon  breast,  in  adenoi<ls,  469;  in  rickets, 
444. 

Pigment  cirrhosis  of  liver,  576. 

Pigmentation  of  skin,  865,  1145;  in  Addi- 
aon's  ilisease,  865;  in  arsenical  poison- 
ing, 407;  in  arthritis  deformans,  1138; 
in  chlorosis,  731;  in  chorea,  1072;  in 
exophthalmic  goitre,  866,  879;  in  hsmo- 
ehromatosis,  453,  454;  in  neuritis  from 
wsenic,     1024;     in     neuro-fibromatosia. 


1027;  in  ochronosU,  454;  in  other  con- 
ditions tlian  Addison's  discsae,  865, 
866;  in  pellagra,  412;  in  peptic  ulcer, 
495;  in  scleroderma,  1126;  relation  of 
suprarenal  bodies  to,  864. 

Pigs,   acCino mycosis  in,  232. 

Pin- worm,  2fl6, 

Pitbiatisme,   1095. 

Pituitarisa,  hypo-,  890;  hype^'j  890. 

Pituitary  body,  carbohydrate  tnetaboIiEm 
and,  890,  891;  diseases  of,  889-892;  re- 
lation of,  to  achondroplasia,  1147;  re- 
lation of,  to  obesity,  451;  tumors  of, 
1013. 

Pituitary  gland  extract,  in  treatment,  892; 
in  treatment  of  obesity,  452. 

Pilyriasia  venicolor,  2U6. 

Plat^enta,  tuberculosis  of,  220. 

Plague,  clinical  forms  of,  140;  definition 
of,  138;  diagnosiH  of,  141;  etiology  of, 
139,  140;  fleas  and,  139;  history  and 
geographical  distribution  of,  138,  139; 
Manchiirian,  1^9;  pneumonic,  140;  pre- 
ventive inoculation  against,  142;  pro 
phylsxis  of,  141;  rats  and,  13S;  secon- 
dary pneumonia  in,  93;  treatment  of, 
141. 

Plague  scrum,  140. 

Plantar  neuralgia,  1092, 

Plaques  javnes,  999,  1000. 

Plasmodium  falciparum,  246;  malaria, 
245,  24Q;   vivax,  245. 

Plastic  bronchitis,  631-633. 

Plastic  linitis,  486. 

Plastic  perigastritis,  403. 

Plastic  pleurisy,  6.'>4'655;  chronic  dry 
pleurisy  following,  667,  668. 

Plethora  in  erythremia,  T5V. 

Pleura,  complications  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis in,  203;  diseases  of,  654-fi75; 
B  of,  292,  293;  in  amccbiasia, 
broncho -pneumonia,  102,  103 ; 
1  of  lung,  654;  in  chronic 
ulcerative  tuberculonis,  190;  in  cirrhosis 
of  lung,  641;  in  hypertrophic  emphy- 
sema, 647;  in  lobar  pneumonia,  80;  in 
scplico-pyKniia,  51 ;  metastasea  in,  in 
cancer  of  stomach,  503;  tuberculosis  of, 
178,  179. 

Pleural    adhesions,    compensatory    emphy- 

[*leural  effusion,  diagnosis  of,  663;  differ- 
entiation of  pericardial  effusion  from, 
766;  echinococeus  of  liver  confused 
with,  292;  etiology  of,  655;  failure  of 
left  auricle  causing,  785;  morbid  anat- 
omy of,  656;  symptoms  of,  657;  treat- 
ment of,  604. 

Pleurisy,  abscess  of  liver  and,  585;  active 


congestion  of  lungs  in,  633;  acute  dia- 
I^ragmatic,  662;  acute  encysted,  663 1 
acute  fibrinous  or  serous,  654,  655;  acuto 
haimorrhagic,  662;  acute  interlobar,  663; 
acute  purulent,  660-662;  acute  sero-fl- 
brinouB,  655-660;  acute  tuberculous,  17S, 
662;  as  a  terminal  infection,  53;  asso- 
ciated with  fibrinous  bronchitis,  633; 
chronic,  067,  66S;  chronic  sdhesive,  ITS; 
chronic  bronchiectasis  and,  626;  chronic 
dry,  667,  668;  chronic  tul>erculouB,  178; 
chronic  ulcerative  tuberculosis  and,  190, 
191;  chronic,  with  effusion,  667;  cirrho- 
sis of  lung  following,  640;  cnoipensa-' 
tory  emphysema  in,  645;  complicating 
bacillary  dysentery,  128 ;  complicating 
cerebro- spinal  fever,  112;  complicat- 
ing goDococcus  infections,  125;  compli- 
cating small-pox,  322;  complicating 
whooping  cough,  121;  diagnosis  of,  663, 
664;  diaphragmatic,  662;  encysted,  663; 
following  cholera  asiatica,  136;  htemor- 
rhagic,  662;  hematoporphyrin  in  urine 
in,  693;  in  cerebrospinal  fever,  110;  ta 
chronic  gout,  422;  in  chronic  intersti- 
tial nephritis,  707;  in  mumps,  351;  in 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  203 ;  in  rheu- 
matic fever,  376;  in  scarlet  fever,  338; 
in  tricbiniaxis,  299;  in  typhoid  fever, 
13,  27;  influenza,  117;  interlobar,  663; 
lamblin  intestioals  in,  281;  lobar  pneu- 
monia and,  89;  neuralgia  'it  phrenic 
nerve  in,  1091;  pericarditis  with  effu- 
sion confused  with,  764;  pneumonia 
and,  98,  101;  pulsating,  differentiation 
of  thoracic  aneurism  from,  857;  puru- 
lent, 660-662;  secondary  to  erysipelas, 
54;  secondary  tuberculous,  179;  sero- 
fibrinous, 655;  subacute  tuberculous, 
178;  suppurative,  caused  by  perforation 
of  echinoruccua  cysts,  292;  terminal,  in 
unemia,  695;  treatment  of,  664-667;  tu- 
berculous, 662;  tuberculous,  following 
cervical  adenitis,  176;  tuberculous  peri- 
tonitis end,   180. 

Pleurodynia,  1129,  1130. 

Plcurogenous   interstitial   pneumonia,   640. 

Pleuro-pericarilial  friction  in  acute  fibrin- 
ous  pericarditis,   763. 

Pleuro-pneumonia,  pericarditis  and,  760. 

Pleurothotonos,   144. 

Plexiform  neuroma,  1026,  1027. 

Plica  polonica,   312. 

Plombism.     {See  Lead  poisoning.) 

Pneumatosis,  511. 

Pneumaturia,   433,    692. 

Poeu mo-bacillus,  Priedlander 'a,  77. 

Pneumococcic  infections,  74-108. 

Pneumococcus,  is  acute  Bnppurstire  guh 
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tritis,  478;  In  bronchitfo,  620;  ia  bron- 
cho-pneumonia, 104 ;  in  choIecyBtitia,  566; 
in  diphtheria,  62;  in  empyema,  660,  664; 
in  endocarditiB,  800;  in  gall-Btones,  569; 
in  pericarditis,  761;  in  peritonitis,  601; 
in  pleurisy,  656;  in  septic o-pynnia,  51; 
local  afTections  from,  108;  of  Fiarnkcl 
an<l  Weichsclbaum,  TG,  77;  scpticsmia 
due  to,  50,  106;  septicn-pya'mia  ilue  tii, 
51;  terminal  infectious  due  to,  S3. 

PnciiiuugaBlric  nerve,  alTeetions  of,  1049' 
1051. 

Pneumonia,  abseesB  formation  in,  652, 
65:1;  active  congestion  of  lunga  in,  6:1^1; 
acute  cerebro-spinal  leptomeniniKitiB  duo 
to,  949;  acute  endocarditis  in,  7!)T,  798; 
acute  plastic  pleurisy  in,  654;  albumi- 
nuria in,  685;  albuniosuria  in,  686;  np- 
pendicitis  and,  532;  aspiration,  in  can- 
crum  oris,  459;  nspiratiim,  in  leprosy, 
153;  association  of,  with  other  dist'aecs, 
93;  blood  pressure  in,  86;  brailyrardia 
following,  TT7;  bronchitis  following, 
620;  bronebo-,  101;  catarrhal  jaundice 
in,  563;  cbronie,  95;  chronic  iutcrstitinl, 
C:tS-643;  chronic  ulcerative  tnberculo- 
■ii  and,  I8S,  189;  confuaiun  of,  with 
typhoid  fever,  37;  contusion,  76;  death 
from,  in  by{>ertrophic  emphysema,  649; 
difTerentiatian  of  pleurisy  from,  663; 
dilatation  of  colon  in,  052;  diphtheniiil 
enteritis  in,  5211;  empyema  and,  660; 
fiLriuouB  eastH  in  expectoration  of,  63U; 
libronB  intenititiril,  2T3;  followinj;  chol- 
era nsiatii-a,  136;  following  putrid  bron- 
chitis, 62-t;  gangrene  of  lung  follow- 
ing, 650,  651;  ha-moptysis  in,  636; 
herpes  zoster  in,  l>S6;  history  of,  74;  in 
bullmr  paralysis,  931;  in  eerebro-spinal 
fever,  110-113;  in  chronic  interstitial 
nephritis,  707;  in  diabetes,  431,  434;  in 
diphllieria,  62;  in  glanders,  146;  in 
leukvmia,  743;  in  malarin,  2-18;  in  mea- 
■lea,  346;  in  pxlttacosis,  3NN;  In  pulmo- 
nary liilterculoHiH.  2(13,  208,  2iKt;  in  re- 
lapning  fever,  263;  in  rheumiilic  fever, 
376;  in  rubella,  349;  in  small-iMix.  322; 
in  tonsillitis,  381;  in  trichiniasis,  299; 
in  typhoid  fever,  13,  ST;  in  whooping 
cough,  121;  infantile  convulsions  pre- 
ceding, 1078i  inflammation  of  o>Hopha- 
gns  in,  472,  473;  influenja,  118;  inler- 
Htitial  branch iee I asis  following,  625;  in- 
teslinal  catarrh  and,  517;  janndiee  in, 
91;  lobar,  74;  lobar,  abdominal  j>ain  in, 
83;  lobar,  dilatation  of  stomach  in.  9li; 
membranous  gastritis  in.  479;   meningi- 

pcricardial  etTusion  in,  766;  pericarditis 


in,  760,  761;  plague  and,  141;  poet- 
operative,  94;  prophylaxis  in,  98;  sec- 
ondary to  erysipelas,  54,  56;  streptococ- 
cus pleurisy  and,  656;  subphrenic  ab- 
scess following,  604;  suppurative  cholan- 
gitis and,  565;  thyroiditis  in,  871;  vac- 
cine therapy  in,  78;  varieties  of,  92; 
white,  of  fetus,  272. 

Pneumonic  infections,  108. 

Pneumonic  plague,   140. 

I'neumonic   tuberculosis,  1S.3-1S7. 

Pneumonokoniosis,  definition  of,  642;  di- 
agnosis of,  645;  etiology  of,  642,  643; 
morbid  anatomy  of,  643,  644;  prophy- 
laxis of,  645;  symptoms  of,  644,  615; 
treatment  of,  645. 

Pneumojiericardium,  769,  770. 

Pneumothorax,  aneurism  and,  854 ;  com- 
pensatory emphysema  in,  645;  diagnosifl 
of,  671;  empliysema  of  lung  and,  GtT, 
675;  etiology  of,  669,  670;  following  ex- 
ploratory puncture  in  pleurisy,  6G6; 
from  Interstitial  emphysema,  650;  in 
cbronie  ulcerative  tuberculosis,  189,  190; 
in  empyema,  661 ;  in  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, 203;  in  tuberculosis,  229;  in  ty- 
phoid fever,  27;  induction  of,  in  treat- 
ment of  tulierculoais,  229;  morbid  anat- 
omy of,  670;  prognosis  of,  672;  subphre- 
nic alMM-esB  stiuuilatiuR,  004,  605;  symp- 
toniM  of,  670,  671 ;  treatment  of,  672. 

Pneu mo- typhus,    27,    98. 

Podagra.      (AVc  fiout.) 

PwliHlynia,    125,   11192. 

Poikiloeytosis,  732,  737. 

Poisoning,  arsenical,  406,  407;  brailycar- 
dia  in,  777;  cheese,  409;  drng,  purotitis 
and,  463;  Ssb,  409;  grain  and  vege- 
table, 409,  410;  ha-maleinesis  in,  .■i07; 
lead,  402-406;  meat.  407,  408;  merrury, 
leail,  anenic,  diplithertiid  enteritis  in, 
520;  metallic,  parotitis  and,  463;  milk, 
409;  tea,  colTee,  etc.,  eardiae  hypertro- 
phy in,  781;   tetany  and,  881. 

Poisons,  acute  cardiac  insulfirienej  ilue 
lo,  785;  causing  catarrhal  enteritis,  517; 
chronic  cariliac  insufliciency  due  to,  7S6; 
jaundice  due  to,  557;  sclerosis  of  heart 
valves  due  to,  804;  toxic  gastritis  due 
to,   478,  479. 

Polioencephalitis,  366,  1014,  1015;  hemi- 
plegia in  children  and.  1007. 

Polio-niyelitiB,  acute,  364,  940,  941;  alrar- 
tive  form  of,  365;  acute  bullwr  paraly- 
sis in,  931;  acute  myelitis  and.  966; 
anterior  chronica  (nrr  Priigressive  cen- 
tral nuiMcular  alrupliy) ;  bulbar  form  of, 
366;  cerebral  ly|ie  of,  366;  chronic  an- 
terior, 940;    course   of,   367;    definition 
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of  364;  dlagnoBia  of,  36T;  differentitk- 
tion  of  chorea  from,  1072,  1073;  etiol- 
ogy of,  3G4,  305;  facial  paralysis  in 
1041;  globulin,  test  in,  367;  liiHtoiy  of, 
304;  in  tjphoid  fever,  29;  meningitic 
form  of,  366;  morbid  anatomj  of,  36!i; 
polio- myelitic  or  sporadic  form  of,  3S6; 
polyneuritic  forms  of,  366;  progres- 
sive ancending  type  of,  366;  prognosis 
of,  367;  prophylaxis  of,  368;  symptoma 
of,  365-367;  treatment  of,  368. 

Polio- my eluenerphalitis  hemiplegia  in  chil- 
dren and,  1007. 

Potlantin,  613. 

Pollen,  hay  fever  due  to,  612. 

Polyadenitis  in   measles,  346. 

Potyadtnome  en  nappe,  505, 

Polya>mia  in  royeh>id  leukiemift,  741. 

Polyarleritin  acuta   nodosa,   862. 

Potychromatopbilia,   738. 

Polycystic   kidneys,  724. 

Polycylhtemia,  hypertonica,  75S;  in  con- 
genital  disease,  834;  in  diabetes,  433; 
in  high  altitudes,  395;   vera,  757,  758. 

Polymyositis   hiemorrhagica,   1129. 

Polyneuritic  form  of  acute  poliu- myelitis, 
366. 

Polyneuritis,  acnt«  febrile,  1022,  1023;  fo)- 
loning  ivho(>[iing  cough,  121 ;  in  measles, 
347;  in  rheumatic  fever,  376,  377;  re- 
currena.   1023. 

Polyorrhomenitis,  173;  in  cbronio  perito- 
nitis, 607. 

Polyphagia,   432. 

Polypi,  naxHl,  asthma  associate<l  with,  620; 
nasal,  loss  of  sense  of  smelt  in,  1U2S;  of 
stomach,  505. 

Polyserositis  in  cbronie  peritonitis,  607. 

Po^ria,  hydronephrosis  due  to,  716;  in 
myeloid  disease  of  kidneys,  712;  in 
chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  708;  in 
diabetes  insipidus,  440;  in  "essential 
phosphaturia, "  691;  in  neurasthenia, 
1111;  in  pyelitis,  T14;  in  typhoid  fever, 
30. 

Pons,  hemiplegia  due  to  hemorrhage  in, 
093,  005;  medulla  oblongata  and  lesions 
of,  973,  974;  Varolii,  hemiplegia  due 
to  lesion  of,  092. 

Porencephalus,  1007,   1010. 

Pork  tapeworm,  284. 

Poroeephalus  constrictua,  310. 

Portal  obstruction  causing  ascites,  608. 

Portal  vein,  diseases  of,  562. 

Posthemiplegic    movements,    1008. 

Post-mortem  wart,   162. 

Pi  ist- opera  live   broncho- pneumonia,   102. 

Post  operative  pneumonia,  94. 

Post- operative  tetanuB,  144. 


Post-typhoid  insanitj,  48, 

PoBt-^phoid  neuritis,  46. 

Post-typhoid  pytemia,  31,  32. 

Post-typhoid  septicRinia,   31. 

Posterior  basic  meningitis,  951. 

Posterior    cerebral    artery,    ^mptoms    of 

blocking  of,  1000. 
Posterior  spinal   ■elerosiiL      (Sm  Locoido- 

Potassium  chlorate,  acute  Brigbt  's  diseaae 
due  to,  097;  hnmoglobiauria  due  to, 
683. 

Potato- poisoning,  410. 

Pott's  disease,  Addison's  disease  and,  863; 
eompreesion  of  spinal  cord  and,  950-961. 

Pregnancy,  acute  Bright 's  disease  and, 
697,  690;  acute  chorea  and,  1067;  acute 
yellow  atrophy  and,  S69;  albuminuria 
of,  685;  Bacillus  col i  infections  in,  47; 
causing  obetructive  jaundice,  555;  con- 
atipalion  and,  545;  decrease  of  phoa- 
phuric  output  in,  001;  euteroptosis  and. 
549;  gall-stones  and,  569;  glycosuria  in. 
420;  maniacal  chorea  in,  1070;  meralgia 
parasthetica  and,  1060;  mitral  lesions 
and,  828;  myeloid  leukemia  and,  741; 
(edema  of  lungs  in,  635 ;  pernicious  ana* 
mia  and,  733,  734;  pyelitis  and,  712; 
relapsing  fever  in,  263;  relation  of,  to 
floating  kidney,  677;  rickets  and,  445; 
spasm  of  OBophaguB  in,  473;  suprarroal 
bodies  and,  864;  tetany  in,  8S1;  tuber- 
enlosis  and,  222;  typhoi<l  fever  in,  34; 
valvular  disease  and,   827. 

Prepuce,  adherent,  epilepsy  and,  1081, 
1087. 

Priapism  In  myeloid  leuhiemia,  743. 

Primary  combined  sclerosis,  943,  944. 

Primary  lateral  sclerosis,  935,  93fl, 

Professional  spasms,  1093-1005. 

Prof  eta's  law,  265. 

Progeria,  803. 

Progressive  bulbar  paralyNS,  atrophy  of 
toBgue  in,  1055. 

Progressive  central  mnscular  atrophy,  940; 
definition  of,  927,  928;  diagnuais  ot, 
930;  differentiation  of  mnscular  dystro- 
phies from,  934;  etiology  of,  928;  mor- 
bid anatomy  of,  928,  929;  symptoma  of, 
929,  030;   treatment  of,  930. 

Progreasive  interstitial  bypertropbie  nen- 
ritia  of  infanta,  945. 

Progressive  muscular  atrophy,  atrophy  of 
tongue,  in,  1055;  ophthalmoplegia  ex- 
terna in,  1038;   paralysis  in,    1052. 

Progressive  neural  muacular  atrophy,  931, 
932;  differentiation  of  muaeular  dystro- 
phies from,  934. 
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ProgTesiive  paTalTBis  of  inune,  JaekBouian 
epilepsy   due  to,  1084. 

Progressive  paresis  following  trAamatie 
ncuToscs,  1118. 

ProlifeTBttve  perUonitis,  606,  607. 

Prostate,  tabercuioaia  of,  219. 

Prostatic  abscess,  aeptica-pytBiiila  follow- 
ing, 52. 

Prostatitis,  gonoirheftl,  1S3;  in  tjphoid  fe- 
ver, 30,  45. 

Proteus  bacillus,  in  infectious  jaundice, 
38S}   in  pyelitis,  718. 

Protozoan  infections,  237. 

Protoioic  dermatitis,  235. 

Pruritus,  in  diabetes,  432,  434,  430;  in 
eiopbthalmic  goitre,  S79;  in  Hodglcin's 
disease,  74S;  in  hypertrophic  cirrhoaiH, 
581;  in  jaundice,  556;  in  lymphoid  Icu- 
lucmis,  745. 

Psammoma,  of  brain,  1010;  of  spinal  eurd, 
063. 

Pseudo-angina  in  neurasthenia,  1110. 

Paeudo- apoplectic  attacks,  in  fatty  heart, 
7B1;  in  Stokes-Adams  disease,  779, 

Pseudo-biliary  cnlic,  571. 

Pseudo-bulbar  paralysis,  931. 

Pseudo  cavernous  signs,  201,  202. 

Pscudo-cliylnus   ascites,   610. 

Pseudo-eriBis  In  lobar  pneumonia,  83. 

pHCudo-cyesis,    1099. 

Pscudo- diphtheria  bacillus,  59,   60. 

Paeudo -hydrophobia,  371;  pharyngeal 
spasm  in,  1050. 

Paeudo  leukgemia,   747,  749. 

Paeudo- lipoma,   453. 

Paeudo  membranous  pacbymeningitta  in- 
terna, 946. 

Pseud 0 -para lysis,  syphilitic,  coDfusion  of, 
with  infantile  scurvy,  450. 

Paeudo -paresis  of  rleketa,  443. 

Pseudo -ptosis,  1036. 

Pseudo-ecleroeis  of  brain,  953,  954. 

Pseudo-tabes,  322;  in  cerebro-epioal  fever, 

lis. 

pBilosb,  510. 

Psittacosis,  388. 

Psoas  abscess,  involvement  of  lumbar 
plexus  in,   1060. 

Psoriasis,  buccal,  460. 

PaoiosperniiBBis,   237. 

Psorosperma  in  empyema,  660. 

Psyehaathenia,  1111.     (.See  Npura«thenia.) 

Psycho- analytical   methods,   1105. 

Psychosea,  excessive  hunger  in,  514;  In 
typhoid  fever,  29. 

Psychosis  polyneuritica,  397. 

Psychotherapy,  1104;  in  treatment  of  hys- 
teria, 1104;  in  treatment  of  neunMthe- 
nia,  1115,  1116. 


Ptomaine  poisoning,  408. 

Ptosis,  10.15;  due  to  paralysis  of  third 
nerve,  1035;  hysterical,  1036;  in  acute 
ccrebro-tipinal  leptomeningitis,  950;  in 
locociotor  ataxia,  9J5,  919;  in  myasthe- 
nia gravis,  1133;  in  ophthalmoplegic  mi- 
graine, 1080  {  in  syphiloma  of  brain, 
1009. 

Ptyaliam,  459,  462,  463. 

Puberty,  cpiataxia  at,  613;  palpitation  at, 
770. 

Puerperal  fever,  acute  chorea  and,  1067, 
1069;  acute  endocarditis  and,  708;  peri- 
carditis in,  760. 

Puerperal  state,  bradycardia  in,  7T7;  cere- 
bral embolism  in,  99S;  pernicious  ann- 
mia  and,  734. 

I'ulex  irritsns,  312;  penetrans,  313. 

I'ulmonary  actinomycosis,   233. 

Pulmonary  anthrax,  150. 

Pulmonary   apoplexy,   637,  638. 

Pulmonary  artery,  aneurism  of,  861; 
changes  in,  in  hypertrophie  emphysema, 
647. 

Pulmonary  congestion,  in  aortic  stenosis, 
815;  in  mitral   incompetency,  816. 

Pulmonary  distomiaais,   282. 

Pulmonary  form  of  acute  miliary  tuber- 
culosis,  170. 

Pulmonary  hbcmorrhagc,  636-638 ;  treat- 
ment of,  638,  639. 

Pulmonary  orifice,  congenital  losiona  at, 
834;   insufficiency  of,  826. 

Pulmonary  tubereutoaia,  182-211;  absceas 
of  InDg  anil,  65:1;  acute  endocarditis  in, 
797,  798;  broocbiectaais  and,  626;  com- 
plications  of,  202-206 ;  complicating 
amnbiasis,    241 ;    concurrent    infections 

-  and  iliseaaes  associated  nilb,  208-210; 
death  due  to,  in  atenoula  of  pulmonary 
orifice,  834;  diagnosis  of,  206-208;  ilif- 
ferentialion  of  chloroais  from,  733;  dif' 
ferentiation  of  pneumothorax  from,  671 ; 
echinococcus  confused  with,  293;  fatty 
liver  and,  590;  fibrinous  casta  in  expec- 
toration of,  632 ;  following  cervical 
adenitis,  170;  htcmatoporphyrin  in  the 
urine  in,  693;  biemnrrhagic  pachymenin- 
gitis in,  947;  hypertrophic  arthropathy 
in,  1143;  laryogitia  secondary  to,  618; 
moiles  of  death  in,  210,  211;  modes  of 
infection  in,  182,  183;  phoaphaturia  in, 
691;  pleuria/  and,  6-'>5;  pleuro-pericar- 
dial  friction  in,  762;  thrombosis  of  cere- 
bral veins  and  ainuaes  in,  1005. 

Pulmonary  valve  diaeaae,  825,  826. 

PulMling  pleurisy,  661;  diflferentiation  of 
thoracic  aneurism  from,  857. 

Pulse,    capillary,   in   aortic    incompetency, 


S13;  high  tension,  641;  id  acute 
Bright 's  'liiieaBe,  6il8;  in  acute  corcbro- 
Bpinal  leptomeninintiB,  !)i)0;  in  acute 
diffuse  myelitie,  Ot!7;  in  acute  sccondaTjr 
n  of  abi luminal 
u  of  thiiracic  aor- 
ta, 853;  in  angina  pectoris,  S38;  in 
aortic  incompotcni'y,  S13,  814;  in  aortic 
stenosis,  816;  in  apoplectic  attacks,  991; 
in  arthritis  ticforniaaa,  1138,  IVMt;  in 
brain  abaceas,  1017;  in  cardiac  hyper- 
trophy, 782 ;  in  canlioc  insufficiency, 
700;  in  chlorosia,  733;  in  chronic  gas- 
tritis, 481;  in  chronic  interstitial  nephri- 
tis, 707;  in  chronic  parenchymatous 
nejjhritis,  703;  in  chronic  ulcerative  tu- 
berculosis, 1S7,  108;  in  delirium  trem- 
ens, 309;  in  diabetes,  432;  in  gan- 
grene of  lung,  632;  in  ha^morrhagic 
pachymeningitis,  917;  in  intestinal  ob- 
struction, 542;  in  iobar  pneumonia,  82, 
86;  in  malaria,  249;  in  mcusles,  344; 
in  mitral  incompetency,  820;  in  mitral 
stenosis,  823;  in  myeloid  leukemia,  743; 
in  neurasthenia,  1110;  in  obstructive 
jaundice,  556;  in  palpitation  of  heart, 
771;  in  pericarditis  with  effusion,  764; 
in  peritonitis,  601;  in  pernicious  anos- 
mia, 735;  in  pneumothorax,  670;  in  re- 
lapsing fever,  263;  in  rheumatic  fever, 
374;  in  scarlet  fever,  336;  in  seroua 
meningitis,  1018;  in  small-pox,  318;  in 
iJtokes-Adams  disease,  779;  in  suppura- 
tive tonsillitis,  467;  in  tliermic  fever, 
391;  in  transverse  myelitis,  968;  in  tu- 
bi'rculouB  broncho -pneumonia,  186 ;  in 
tuberculous  meningitis,  173;  in  tumors 
of  brain,  1011;  in  typhoid  fever,  20;  in 
typhus  fever,  353,  354;  in  yellow  fever, 
359. 

Pulae  rate,  in  bradycardia,  777;  in  tachy- 
cardia, 776,  777. 

Pulsus,  irregularis  perpetuus,  774,  775; 
paradoxus,  764,  772, 

Puncture,  exploratory,  pneumothorax  fol- 
lowing, 669;  in  pleurisy,  663,  664,  666; 
in  cardiac  dropsy,  794;  of  heart,  831, 
632;  of  akin  in  acute  Bright's  disease, 
701. 

Pupils,  contraction  of,  in  acute  cerebro- 
spinal leptomeningitis,  951);  in  cerebral 
apoplexy,  997;  in  hemorrhagic  pachy- 
meningitis,  947. 

Pupils,  dilatation  of,  in  apoplectic  at- 
tacks, 991;  in  cerebral  anemia,  986;  in 
compression   myelitis,  960. 

Puriu  bodies  and  gout,  417,  418. 

Purpura,  750,  751;  acute  secondary  ane- 
mia in,  728,  729;   albuminnria  in,  6S5; 


arthritic,  751753;  differentiation  of 
scurvy  from,  446;  fulminans,  753;  hs- 
matemcsis  in,  507;  hematuria  in,  681; 
hemorrhagic,  753,  754;  hiemorrhagic, 
adrenalitis  and,  868;  hemorrhagic,  hem- 
optysis in,  636;  in  cardiac  insufficiency, 
790;  in  diabetes,  434;  in  hypertrophic 
cirrhosis,  581;  in  lobar  pneumonia,  88; 
in  myeloid  leukemia,  743;  in  polymyo- 
sitis hemorrhagica,  1129;  in  scarlet 
fever,  338;  in  splenic  anemia,  887;  re- 
tinitis in,  1030;  rheumatics,  752;  sim- 
plex, 752;  symptomatic,  751;  treatment 
of,  754;  variolosa,  320,  321;  visceral 
lesions  in,  752,   753. 

Purpuric  affections,  acute  Bright's  disease 
in,  697. 

Pundent  pleurisy,  diagnosis  of,  664;  etiol- 
ogy of,  660;  morbid  anatomy  of,  660; 
symptoms  of,  660-662;  treatment  of, 
666. 

Purulent  pachjtneningitis,  946. 

Pus  cocci,  in  j)ericarditi8,  761;  in  septico- 
pyemia, 51. 

Pustular  rash  tn  syphilis,  266,  267. 

Putrefaction  of  meat  causing  poisoning, 

408. 

Putri,]  bronchitis,  624. 

Putrid  sore  mouth,  457. 

Pyemia  (sec  Beptico-pyKniia) ;  abscess  of 
lung  associated  with,  652;  acute  chorea 
and,  1067;  acute  interstitial  myocarditis 
in,  787;  confusion  of,  with  typhoid  fe- 
ver, 37;  diSercntiatien  of  acute  emlo- 
carditia  from,  803 ;  diphtheroid  enteritis 
in,  520;  ecchymoscs  in,  751;  folloning 
suppurative  myositis,  1128;  formation 
of  septic  infarcts  in,  787;  gonocorcns, 
124,  125;  in  thrombosis  of  cerebral 
veins  and  unusea,  1005;  iuflamQiation  of 
irsophagus  in,  472;  intestinal  catarrh 
and,  517;  jaundice  in,  557;  liver  ab- 
scess and,  585;  membranous  gastritis 
in,  479;  peritonitis  in,  600;  post-ty- 
phoid, 31,  32;  resemblance  of  rhcumatin 
fever  to,  373;   scarlatinal,   336. 

Pyemic   abscess   of   liver,   583-565. 

Pyelitis,  tmcillnric,  687;  Bacillus  coli  and, 
47;  calculous,  septico- pyaemia  and,  52; 
calculous,  tuberculosis  of  kidneys  con- 
fused with,  219;  deflnition  of,  712;  diag- 
nosis of,  714,  715;  due  to  calculi,  719; 
etiology  of,  712;  following  gonococcus 
infection,  124;  in  renal  calculus,  720; 
morbid  anatomy  of,  712,  713;  post-ty- 
phoid, 30;  pyuria  and,  687;  prognoaia 
of  715;  symptoms  of,  713,  714;  treat- 
ment of,  715. 

Pyeloeystitis,  Bacillus  coll  end,  47. 
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PfelanephritiH  (see  PypJilis) ;  pyuria  anil, 
6S7. 

Pyelonephroiis,  sporotrichosis  parasite  in, 
235. 

Pjrieplilebitia,  ailbesive,  562;  appendicitis 
and,  I33S,  536;  septico-pya'inia  anil,  51; 
suppuration  of  nKWiiti>ric  vcina  ir,  .'i34; 
suppurativp,  583,  5S4;  suppurative  an- 
Kiocbolilis  aixl,  !)(!-'>;  tliriiiubiNiis  of  mes- 
enteric venteia  &n<1.  Sn4 ;  typtioJil  fvver 
ami,  12,  20. 

Pylethronjbifflia,  Bpienoniejialy  anil,  S87, 
688. 

Pyloric  olixtrucl ion,  cnusinft  ililatation  of 
stomach,  487. 

Pyloric  spasm,  fill. 

Pylorus,  hyjHTtri'iihic  slpnosia  of,  fjO.'i,  BOO; 
inmidii'ii'npy  of,  .111, 

Pyiwyanic  iliscuse,  ."iO. 

Pyngeiiie  iiiferliouK,  4X5.1. 

Pyonephrosis  (nee  Pyelitis);  ilifferentia- 
tinn  of  hyilronephrosis  from,  717;  iluc 
to  rslrLili,  Tl!t;  followinK  hyilroneph- 
rosia,  717;  tipuria  in,  69^;  tnlNTculosis, 
21H. 

Pyo-piK-iiniiithoriii,  179  (nee  Pneumotho- 
rax);  in  nmu'liiiisis.  240;  in  pulmonary 
tulxTculosis,  :i<l.1;   suliphrcnicus,  Gi)4. 

Pyorrh<pa  alvi>rilitris,  402;  fmiJ  breath  ami, 
461;   in  p<'rnieIous  auH>mi»,  7:tn. 

Pyosalpinic,    tul)erculous    {leritonitis    anil, 
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Pyuria,  <i^7,  fi^K;  in  jierinephric  abscess, 
72^;  in  pyelitis.  713,  TI4;  in  renal  cal- 
culus, 721 ;  in  tyjihoiil  fever,  30. 


Quaternary  Mage  of  syphilis.  2(iA. 

Quincke's  <lisense.   1123,   1124. 

Quinine  in  malaria,  2.'i7,  2.'>S;  purpura  ilne 


Rahies   (arr  TTTilropholiia) ;   pivalisi 

462. 
Itnilial   parnlysis,   I0.10. 
nailiography   ia  enler(t|>to«is.  rM. 
Itailium   treatment   of  leprosy,   l.'i4. 
Ragpickers'   disease,    150. 


Railway  brain.     (See  Traumatic 

Railway  spine.     (See  Traumatic  neuroses.) 

Rgles,  crepitant,  in  chronic  bronchitis, 
623;  in  acute  bronchitis,  621;  in  acute 
congestion  of  lungs,  633;  in  acute  mili- 
ary tuberculosis,  170;  in  acute  sero- 
fibrinous pleurisy,  GS9;  in  acute  vesicu- 
lar emphysema,  G.'iO;  in  asthma,  629; 
in  bronehieetnsis,  627;  in  broUKho-pnen- 
monia,  104,  iOH;  in  chronic  interstitial 
pneumonia,  642;  in  chronic  ulcerative 
tubereiilosis,  200,  201;  in  diaKUosis  of 
pulmonary  tulferculosis,  207;  in  fihrin- 
ons  bronchitis,  032;  in  indurntivo  ine- 
diastlno-iMTieurititis,  67'i;  in  hiluir 
pneumonia,  H-l,  86;  in  nslema  of  lun^s, 
63.'i;  in  pneumolliorax,  671;  in  tuliercu- 
tous  pneumonia,  186;  in  nliooping 
cough,   121. 

Rapid   heart,    776,   777. 

Rash,  in  acute  endorarditis,  801,  802;  in 
rlengoe,  '163;  in  her|>e8  xoster,  926,  1127; 
in  measles,  34.'i,  346;  in  rat-bile  fetvr, 
389;  in  Rocky  Mountain  spotltsl  fever, 
3SS;  in  niMla,  34H,  349;  in  B.-arlet  fe- 
ver, 33.'i,  .330;  in  small-]H<i,  318.120;  in 
syphilis,  200,  267;  in  typhoid  fever, 
1«;  in  typhus  fever,  353,  3.14;  in  vari- 
cella, 331,  .132;  inilini,  in  small  pox,  31S. 

Rashes,  drug,  di  ffe rent ial ion  of  scarlet  fe- 
ver froni,  340;  in  locomotor  ataxia,  918. 

Rat-bite  fever,  389. 

Rata  and  plnsuo,  138,  139,  140,  141. 

Raynaud's  disease,  complications  of,  1121, 
1122;  definition  of,  1120;  etiology  of, 
1120;  hipmoglobinuria  and,  683;  Wat 
aiiicniia  in.  T27;  pathology  of,  1120, 
1121;  scleroderma  anil,  1120;  symptoms 
of,  1121;  treatment  of,  1122. 

von   Recklinghausen's  disease.   1027. 

Rectal  feeding  in  peptic  ulcer,  41»6,  4B7. 

Reelum.  as  a  means  of  infeetion  in  geuilo- 
urinnry  lubercuhisia,  216;  syphilis  of, 
27.>;  tuben-uloNis  of,  213. 

Reeurrenec  of  pneumonia,  91. 

Recurrent  smnll-iHix,  322. 

Reil  granidar  kidney.  (.Iff  dironic  inter- 
stitial nephritis.) 

Red  light  trentnient  of  small  pox,  .125. 

Red  neuralgia,   1 123. 

RcluK-erepilus,   86. 

Rei^ducation  in  hysteria,  IIO.*!;  in  locomo- 
tor ataxia,  921. 

Reflexes,  alisi-nee  of,  in  hereditary  ataxia, 
944;   in  Womolor  ataxia.  9I.'>,  917. 

Regurgitation,  in  cancer  of  irsopliagus, 
475;   in   dilatation  of   ipsophagus,  476. 

Relapse,  in  ai-nte  dyspepsia  of  rhildren, 
S26;    in   dengue,   303;   in   malaria,  2S2, 
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2S4,  295 ;  in  mumpi,  350 ;  in  pnenmonia, 
91;  in  ecsrlet  fever,  339;  in  apme,  519; 
in  toDHillitiH,  3S1;  in  tjphoid  fever,  34, 
35;   in  yellow  fever,  360, 
Kelapsing    fever,    African   form   of,    261; 
anatonij  of,  202;  definition  of,  261;  di- 
agDnsiB  of,  203;   etiology  of,  261,  262; 
jaiinilice   in,  557;   prophjlaiiB  of,  263; 
Bymptoms   of,   262,   263;    trealmeiit   of, 
263. 
Ren  mobilis,  676-678  (sff  Movable kUney). 
Benat  arterjr,  aneuriam  of,  S6]. 
Renal  ealcutus,  717-722  {lee  Nepbrolithia- 

sia). 
R^nal  coiic,  (tifFerentiation  of,  from  intea- 

tinal  anti  biliary  colic,  721. 
Renal   aand,  7IS. 

Renal  Bystem  in  typhoiii  fever,  29,  30. 
Renal  tuberculuBin,  217-219   (we  Tubercu- 

loBil  of  kiilneyg). 
Reptilian  beart,  832. 

Resolution,  delayeil,  in  pueumonin,  95;  de- 
layed,  treatment   of,    101;    in   broncbo- 
pnAcmonis,    104;    in    lobar    pneumonia, 
80. 
ResortB  for  tuberculons  palienta,  226,  227. 
Respiration,   in   acute  bronehitia,   621;    in 
apoplectir  atlQckB,  991;  in  asthma,  629; 
in  broncho-pTieumnnia,   105;   in   cerebral 
ana-tnia,  9SB;   in   chronic  interatitial  ne- 
pliritiB,   707;    in   lolkar   pneumonia,   S4; 
in  lEileina  of  glottia,  616;   in  pneumonie 
'  tuberculoflis,  184;  in  subphrenic  abscess, 
605;   in  tuberi-ulons  broncbo-pneomonia, 
186;  relation  of,  to  eimulation,  984,985. 
Rnspiratury  influenza,  ]17. 
Respiratury   organs  iu   typhoid   fever,   18, 
13,  26,  27. 
.    Respiratory  tract,  care  of,  in  pneumonia, 
100,  101. 
Rest,  in  treatment  of  cardlan  failure,  792. 
Betiua,  leaiona  of,  1029,  1030. 
Retinal  tuemorrhaKo  in  acute  emlocarditis, 

801. 
Retiuitis,      1029,      1030;      dialwtic,     434; 
lia-morrhoKic,    gout    and,    423 ;    hemor- 
rhagic, in  acute   Bright's  diaeaae,  698; 
in  chrooie  interatitial  nephritis,  708;  in 
syphilis,    267;    leukemic,   743;    pigmen- 
tosa,  1029. 
Retraction    of    diaphragm   in   chronic   ad- 
hesive pericarditis,  768. 
Retro-peritoneal    absceaa    following    intes- 
tinal ulcers.  522. 
Retropharyngeal  abscess,  466. 
Revaccination,  328,  330. 
Rhabditis   nieliyi,  305. 
Rhabdomyoma  of  kidney,  722. 
Bbacbitis,  441-446  («ee  Rickets). 


Rh«gades,  268. 

Rheuniatie  fever,  acute  endoearditi*  in, 
797,  798,  803;  appendicitis  and,  S32;  aa 
an  acute  infectious  disease,  373;  brady- 
cardia following,  777;  ebranic  aecond- 
ary_  anRmift  in,  729;  complications  of, 
375-377;  course  of,  377;  definition  of, 
371;  dengue  confused  with,  363;  diag- 
nosis of,  377,  378 ;  ditferentiation  of 
arthritis  deformans  from,  1140;  dila- 
tation of  heart  in,  784;  etiology  at, 
371-373;  morbid  anatomy  of,  373,  374; 
mycotic  aneurism  and,  848;  pericarditis 
in,  760,  761,  763;  prognonia  of,  377; 
symptoms  of,  374,  375;  thyroiditis  in, 
871;  treatment  of,  378-380;  trichiniaiia 
confused  with,  300. 

Rheumatic  neuritis,  1021. 

Rheumatic  nodules,  377. 

"Rheumatic"  peritonitis,  600. 

Rheumatism,  acuU  chorea  and,  1066, 1067, 
1069;  cardiac  irregularity  associated 
with,  775;  "chronic,"  U42;  differen- 
tiation of  gout  from,  423,  424;  hemato- 
porphyrin  iu  urine  in,  693;  purpura  in, 
7.^1,  752;  sciatica  and,  1061,  1063; 
valvulitis  in,  80». 

Rheumatoid  arthritis,  1134,  1135. 

Rhinitis,  hypt^rtrophic,  asthma  naaociated 
with,  629;  membranous  or  flbrinoua,  64, 
6.'>;   syphilitic,  208. 

Rhinorrhces  in  acromegaly,  891. 

Rhixomelia,  1146. 

Rhonchi  in  chronic  bronchitis,  623. 

Ribs,  changes  in,  in  rickets,  443. 

Rice,  beri  beri  and,  414,  415,  4ia 

Sice-water  stools  of  cholera,   135. 

Rickets,  amyloid  liver  and,  590;  deSnition 
of,  441;  dilatation  of  stomach  in,  487; 
etiology  of,  441,  442;  infantile  eonvul- 
Bions  and,  1077,  1078,  1079;  lymphatlsm 
and,  870;  morbid  anatomy  of,  442,  443; 
predisposing  to  broncho- pneumonia,  102; 
prognosis  of,  445;  spasmodic  laryngitis 
in,  017;  symptoms  of,  443-445;  tetany 
and,  882;  treatment  of,  445,  446. 

Riedcl  's  lobe,  572,  689. 

Riga's  disease,  121.  457. 

Rigidity  in  paralysis  agitans,  1064. 

BUiis  sordontiiM,  143. 

Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever,  388. 

Soger,  bruit  de,  833. 

Rombei^'a  symptom,  in  locomotor  ataxia, 
910;   in  neurasthenia,   1110. 

Rose  cold,  612. 

Roseola,  syphilitic,  266. 

Rotch  's  sign,  76S. 

Botheln   (tee   Rubella)  i   differentiation  «f 
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measlea    from,    347  j    ilifferentiation    of 

searlet  fever  from,  340. 

Bubella,  ilingnmis  of,  349;  etiology  of, 
348;  symptoms  of,  348,  349;  treatmeut 
of,  349. 

Rubeola  notha.      {See  Bubella.) 

BuiniDstioD,  511. 

Bupia,  267. 

Rupture,  death  from,  in  aneurism  of  ab- 
dominal aorta,  860;  jn  aneurism  of  hs- 
«endiag  arch,  851 ;  in  aneurism  of  he- 
patic artery,  861 ;  of  a  segment,  aortic 
incompetency  due  to,  809;  of  aorta  in 
digaecting  aneurism  of  tiioraeie  aorta, 
850;  of  bile  duct,  in  biliary  colic,  571; 
of  brachial  plexus,  1058;  of  lung,  em- 
physema of  mediaBtmum  and,  675;  of 
lung  in  whooping  fough,  121;  of  (esoph- 
agus, 475,  4T6;   of  spleen,  664,  665. 

Rupture  of  heart,  630,  631;  ans^mie  ne- 
crosis and,  TS6;  cardiac  insufficiency  in, 
765;  hiemopericardium  in,  769;  in  ar- 
terio-sderosis,  845;  in  fatly  heart,  791. 


"Sable  intestinal,"  553. 
Saccharomfces  albicans,  45S. 
SaccharomycoHis,  2S5, 
Sacculated   erudation  in  tuberculous  peri- 

Saccuti,  distention  of,  in  eoDStipation,  546. 

Sachs'  disease,  939. 

Sacral  plexus,   lesions  of,   1061. 

St.   Vitus '8  dance.     (See  Chorea,  acute.) 

Salaam  convulsion,  1054;  in  hysteria, 
1099;   in  hysterical  chorea,  JOT". 

Salicyl  compound  in  treatment  of  rheu- 
matic fever,  379. 

Saliva,  Bupersecretion  of„462,  463. 

Salivary  glands,  diseases  of,  462-464;  en- 
largement of,  in  scurvy,  447;  hypertro- 
phy of,  following  mumps,  351 ;  in  mer- 
curial stomatitis,  459;  in  mumps,  350; 
suppuration  of,  in  mumps,  351;  tuber- 
culosis of,  211. 

Salivation  in  pancreatic  cancer,  599;  in 
ulcerative  stomatitis,  45 T;  pancreatic, 
598. 

Salpingitis,  gonoeoccus,  123;  peritonitis 
doe  to,  602;   tuberculous,  220. 

Saltatory  spasm,  1076. 

Satvarsau,  279,  280;  in  angina  pectoris, 
640;  in  general  paralysis,  926;  in  loco- 
syphilitic  tumnrs  of  brain,  1014, 

Sanatoria,  treatment  of  tuberenloda  in, 
225,  226. 


Sand   flea,  313. 

SaprEcmia,  48, 

BarciniL-  in  cancer  and  dilatation  of  stom- 
ach, 479;  in  cancer  of  stomach,  502;  in 
pyloric  obstruction,  488. 

Sarcocystis  miescheri,  237. 

Sarcoma,  lymphadenitis  and,  672;  of 
brain,  1009;  of  brain,  treatment  of, 
1014;  of  heart,  831;  of  kidneys,  722, 
723;  of  liver,  5S8;  of  lung,  653;  of 
mediastinum,  673,  674 ;  of  pancreas, 
599;  of  pituitary  glaud,  891;  of  spinal 
cord,  963;  of  stomach,  505;  of  eupra- 
renal  glands,  §68;  of  thyroid,  871. 

Saturnism.      {See  Lead  poisoning.) 

Beapulodynia,  1130. 

Scarlet  fever,  acute  Bright  'b  diseate  due 
to,  697,  699;  acuto  chorea  following, 
1067;  acute  chorea  in,  1069;  adenoids 
and,  470;  anginose  form  of,  337; 
■bronchopneumonia  secondary  to,  101, 
102;  cancrum  oris  following,  459;  com- 
plications and  sequelie  of,  337-339; 
definition  of,  333;  diagnosis  of,  339- 
340;  differentiation  of  measles  from, 
347;  ditferentiation  of  small-pox  from, 
323;  dilatation  of  heart  and,  764; 
diphtheroid  inflammation  in,  60;  em- 
pyema following,  560;  endocarditis  in, 
797,  796;  etiology  of,  33.1,  334;  hwmo- 
globiuuria  due  to,  683;  history  of,  ?33; 
bydropericardium  following,  769;  in- 
fantile couvulsionB  preceding,  1078; 
jaundice  in,  o-'iT;  <Edema  of  glottis  In, 
616;  Ludu'ig's  angina  in,  466;  malig- 
nant, 337;  measles  and,.34T;  mild  and 
abortive  forma «f,  337;  morbid  anatomy 
of,  334;  multiple  Bclerusis  of  brain  due 
to,  952;  pericarditis  in,  760,  761;  period 
of  infectiveness  in,  340,  341;  prognosis 
of,  341;  prophylaxis  of,  341;  purpurie 
rash  in,  751 ;  retropharyngeal  abscess 
following,  466;  sine  eruptione,  337; 
surgical,  334;  symptoms  of,  335-337; 
treatmi'nt  of,  341-343;  typhoid  fever 
and,  32;  ulceration  of  cEsophagus  in, 
473. 

SchistOBomum  heematobium,  283;  japonl- 
cum,  283;   japonicum  vel   eattoi,  284. 

Schiinlein  'h  disease,  752. 

Srhool-made   chorea,   1068. 

Sehott  treatment  in  cardiac  insufficiency, 
786,  797. 

Schweninger  cure  for  obesity,  452. 

Sciatic  nerve,  lesions  of,  lOOi. 

Sciatica,  1061;  diagnosis  of,  1062;  dura- 
tion and  course  of,  1062;  in  gout,  423; 
symptoms  of,  1062;  treatment  of,  1062, 
1063. 
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Scirrhous  cancer  of  Btomach,  499. 

Sclerodactylic,  1126,  1127. 

Scleroderma,  circumscribed,  1125,  1126; 
definition  of,  1125;  diffuse,  1126;  in 
eiophtbalmie  goitre,  STS,S79;  of  Angers 
following  Raynaud's  diseaK,  1122; 
treatment  of,  1127. 

Seiirose  ea  plaqweg,  952;   lobaire,  9S2. 

Sclerosis,  cardiac,  angina  pectoris  and, 
S37;  hemiplegia  in  children  due  to, 
1006,  1007;  in  birth  palsies,  937;  in 
malaria,  254 ;  in  motor  tracts  in  pro- 
gressive central  muscular  atrophy,  929; 
in  tubercle,  166,  188  [  interstitial,  in 
pnenmonokoniosis,  643;  multiple  and 
diffuse  cerebral,  differentiation  of  chorea 
from,  1072;  multiple,  differentiation  of 
paralysis  ogitans  from,  106S;  multiple, 
in  measles,  347;  multiple,  spastic  paraly- 
sis secondary  to,  939,  940;  of  arteries, 
in  aortic  incompetency,  811;  of  arteries 
in  polycystic  kidneys,  724;  of  dorsal 
colnmns  in  ataxic  paraplegia,  943;  of 
lieart  valves,  due  to  endocar^litis,  799; 
of  heart  valves,  mitral  stenosis  dne  to, 
£20,  S21;  of  heart  valves  {tee  Endo- 
carditis, chronic) ;  of  hepatic  artery, 
563;  of  lungs,  chronic  cardiac  insuffi- 
ciency due  to,  7S6;  of  mesenteric  veins, 
554;  of  nerves  in  Addison's  disease, 
864;  of  portal  vein,  thrombosis  and, 
562;  of  puimonary  artery  in  arterio- 
sclerosis, 644;  of  spinal  cord  in  heredi- 
tary ataxia,  844;  of  stomach,  prolifera- 
tive peritonitis  and,  606;  of  veins  in 
arterio-selerosts,  845 ;  of  walls  of  heart, 
dilatation  in,  784;  posterior  spinal,  in 
ergotism,  410;  posterior  spinal,  in  loco- 
motor ataxia,  913,  914;  primary  com- 
bined, 943,  944;  primenr  lateral,  935, 
936;  scurvy,  447;  toxic  combined,  845, 

Sclerosis  of  brain,  diagnosis  of,  953,  954; 
diffuse,  952 ;  general  remarks  on,  951, 
9S2;  Jacksonian  epilepsy  due  to,  1084; 
miliary,  952;  multiple,  952,  953;  prog- 
nosis of,  954;  treatment  of,  954;  tu- 
berous, 952. 

Scoliosis,  in  hereditary  ataxia,  945;  in 
syringomyelia,  965, 

Scorbutus.      (See  Scurvy.) 

Scotoma  in  migraine,  1068. 

Screw- worm,  313. 

Scrivener's  palsy,   1093. 

Scrofula.  (See  Tuberculosis  of  the  lymph- 
glands.) 

Scurvy,  albuminuria  in,  685;  definition  of, 
446;  disgnosis  of,  448;  differentiation 
of  pellagra  from,  413;  differentiatioa  of 
purpura  luemorrhegica  from,  754;  etiol- 


ogy of,  446,  447;  infantile,  449,  4S0;. 
morbid  anatomy  of,  447;  pericarditis  in, 
760;  prognosis  of,  448;  praphylaxiB  of, 
448;  purpura  in,  751;  symptoms  of, 
447,  448;    treatment  of,  44S,  449. 

SeborrhcEa  nigricans  in  hysteria,  1102. 

Secondary  anemia,  728-730;  treatment  o^ 
739. 

Secondary  broncho-pneumonia,  102. 

Secondary  contracted  kidney.  (Bee  Ns- 
phritis,  chruoic  iutentitial.) 

Secondary  deviation  of  eye,  1037,  1038. 

Secondary  pneumonias,  93. 

Secondary  spastic  paralysis,  939,  040. 

Senile  kidney.  (See  Nephritis,  chronic  in- 
terstitial.) 

Sensitization  in  diphtheria,  73. 

Sensory  system,  903-905. 

Sepsis,  chronic  secondary  aniemia  in,  729; 
leukemia  and,   746. 

Septic  infarcts,  787. 

Septicemia,  acute,  108;  aent«  Brighfk 
disease  in,  697;  acute  endoearditia  in, 
798;  acute  pneumonic,  108;  complieat' 
ing  erysipelas,  56;  compIieetiDg  infin- 
enin,  118;  crypto-genetic,  50;  diSeren' 
tiation  of  scarlet  fever  from,  MO; 
eechymoses  in,  751 ;  general,  50 ;  gono- 
coccic,  124;  in  appendicitis,  535;  in- 
testinal catarrh  and,  517;  myeolie 
aneurism  and,  848;  necrosis  of  liver  in, 
559;  pericarditis  in,  763;  peritonttia  in, 
600;  pneumoeoeeus,  108;  post -typhoid, 
31 ;  progressive,  from  local  infoction, 
49,  SO;  puerperal,  pelvle  peritonitis  dno 


Septiccemic  plague,  140. 

Septi  CO  pyemia,  50-53. 

SeTD-flbrinoDB  pleurisy,  course  of,  65(^, 
660;  etiology  of,  655,  656;  mortud 
anatomy  of,  656,  657;  symptomB  of, 
657-659. 

Serous  meningitis,  1018,  1019. 

Berratus  paralysis,  1058. 

Serum,  antiantbrax,  151;  antitetanic,  145; 
antituberculoQE,   161. 

Serum  diagnosis  of  syphilis,  277. 

"Serum  disease,"  72. 

Serum  therapy,  in  badllary  dysentny, 
130;  in  cerebro- spinal  fever,  115;  in 
diarrhiEa  of  children,  530;  in  erysipelsa, 
56;  in  exopbthatmie  goitre,  880;  in 
gonoeoeeuB  infection,  125 ;  in  hemo- 
philia, 757;  in  plague,  141,  142;  in 
pneumonia,  -78,  79,  100;  in  scarlet  fov«n-, 

343;   in  snioe  fever,  389;   i  

382;   in  typhoid  fever,  43. 

Seven  day  fever,  261,  363. 
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dewer-gaa  paisoniiig,  384;    peritoDhia  In 

ehililTea  and,  6G4. 
Bex,  diabetes  and,  430;  in  acute  cliore*, 
1006;  in  Addison's  difleue,  863;  ia 
amcebiaaiH,  238;  in  aneurigin,  84S;  in 
BDeurism  of  cprebra!  arteries,  lOOli;  in 
anglua  peetoriH,  836;  in  sppemlicitiit, 
532;  in  arthritis  deformans,  1134;  in 
beriberi,  415;  in  brain  abseess,  1016; 
in  caneer  of  stomach,  4fl8;  in  cancer  of 
liver,  587;  in  cerebral  embolism,  it98 ;  in 
eerebrai  hemorrhage,  988;  in  ehlorosia, 
730;  in  diabetes  insipidus,  4:ifi;  in  epi- 
lepsj,  1080;  in  exophthalmic  goitre, 
877;  in  g&ll  ntones,  5S9;  in  general 
parelfBis,  922;  in  goitre,  8T2;  in  gout, 
418;  in  hiemophilia,  7'ii);  in  hemiplegia 
In  children,  1006;  in  hereditary  gpiuitic 
paraplegia,  9/tO;  in  bjateria,  lOtiA;  in 
intestinal  obetruction  due  tn  volvniufi, 
640;  in  intestiaal  obstruction  from  in- 
tuMUseeption,  539 ;  in  inteHtJnal  ob- 
struction from  strangnlation,  539 ;  iu 
lead  poisoning,  402;  in  locomotor  ataxia, 
913;  in  mediastinal  tumors,  673;  in 
meralKis  paresthetica,  1060;  in  mitral 
atenasis,  821;  in  movable  kiJne;,  ST6; 
in  muscular  d^etrupbies,  932;  in  mye- 
loid leukiemia,  741;  in  myotonia,  l'.3I; 
in  myxceilema,  87!i;  in  paralysis  agitans, 
1063;  in  paramyuclnnus  multiplex,  1132; 
in  pellagra,  4)2;  in  ]ierniciuus  anemia, 
734;  in  pleurisy,  OfiS;  in  pneumonic 
tuberculoK]!),  183;  in  prcigremive  central 
muscular  atrophy,  928;  in  Raynaud 'a 
divase,  1120;  in  rbeumatte  fever,  ilT2; 
)n  scleroderma,  1125;  in  splenic  ante- 
mia,  886;  in  syringomyelia.  96-'i;  in 
tubereuloais,  158 ;  in  writer 's  cramp, 
1093;  lobar  pneumonia  and,  7fi;  peptic 
nicer  ami,  4it0,  4D1;  prognimix  of  valve 
lesions  and,  827;   smallpox  and,  315. 

Bhaking  palsy.     (Kff  Paralysis  agitans.) 

Hheep,  anibrax  in,  148. 

Hideruilromophobia,  1109, 

Hiclerosis,  642,  644. 

Sigmoid  flexure,  dilatation  of,  SS2;  twist 
and  kink  of,  540. 

Higmoiditis,  ri53, 

Higual  symptom,  969. 

Hilicusis.  642,  644. 

Hlmple   ilynnmic   pulsation,   dtlferentiation 
of  aneurism  of  thoracic  aorta  from,  856. 

Simple   ulcerative  colitis.  521. 

Sinus  thrombosis,  autochthonous,   1004. 

Siriasis.     (Kef  Sunstroke.) 

Sixth  nerve,  paralysis  of,  1037. 

Bkin,  actinumycosis  of,  233;  diphtlieria  of, 
96t  in  cerebrospinal  fever.  111,  114;  in 
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congenital  syphilis,  268;  in  dengue, 
362;  in  diabetes,  432,  433,  434;  In  ery- 
sipelas, 55;  in  Hodghin's  disease,  748; 
in  hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  581;  in  lobar 
pneumonia,  88;  in  lymphoid  leukEmia, 
745;  in  pellagra,  412;  in  pulmonary 
lulierculosis,  205,  206;  in  rirkets,  444; 
in  scurvy,  447;  in  typhoid  fever,  18,  19; 
in  yellow  fever,  358;  lesions  of.  in  syph' 
ills,  266,  267;  leukiemic  tumors  of,  742, 
745;  pigmentation  of,  in  ocbruousis, 
454. 

Skoda 's  resonance,  85 ;  in  acute  sero- 
fibrinous pleurisy,  658. 

Skull,  in  rickets,  444. 

Sleeping  sickness,  258,  259. 

Steep lussneaa,  in  cardiac  insulSciency,  790; 
in  cardiac  Insufficiency,  treatment  of, 
795;  la  neurasthenia,  1108,  1116;  in 
neurasthenia,   treatment   of,    1115. 

Sloughing,  intestiaal,  in  typhoid  fever,  10, 

Sloughing  eschar  in  apoplexy,  992. 

Slow  heart,  777. 

Small-pox,  aliortive  types  of,  321 1  acute 
enilocarditiF  in,  798;  ticnte  myelitis  due 
to,  966;  b>onchu- pneumonia  necondary 
to,  102;  eoinplirations  of,  321,  322; 
definition  of,  313;  diagnosis  of,  323, 
324;  differentiation  of  measles  from, 
347;  differentiation  of  purpura  luemor- 
rbagica  from,  7.^4;  etlolujcy  of,  315-317; 
hEematemesia  in,  507 ;  hemorrhagic, 
scute  endocarditis  mistaken  for,  803; 
history  of,  315;  malignant,  differentia- 
tion of  typhus  from,  3.'>6;  membranous 
gastritis  in,  479;  mesenteric  hemor- 
rhage in,  .^'i3;  morbid  anatomy  of,  317; 
parenchymatous  degeneration  of  heart 
in,  T8S;  prognosis  of,  322,  .123;  prophy- 
laxis of,  324;  ptyalism  in,  462;  pur- 
puric rash  in,  751;  symptoms  of,  317- 
.321;  thyrniclitis  in,  871;  treatment  of, 
324-326. 

Small  white  kidney,  702,  703. 
Rmell,    adenoids    and,    470;     tn    fayeteria, 
llOOj    lusB  of  sense   of,   in   oxycei*aly, 
1147. 
Smoker's  tongne,  461. 
Smoking,   chronic   laryngitis  due  to,  615; 

ehronic  pharyngitis  and,  465. 
Snake- poisoning,  purpura  in,  751. 
Snuffles,  268. 
Softening,    cerebral,    Jacksonian    epilepsy 

due  to,  1084. 
Soil  rontamination  and  lyphoiil  fever,  T. 
Solitary  abscess  of  liver,  240,  5S3;  symp- 
toms of,  584.  .185. 
Somnolence,    in    acquired    chronic    hydro- 
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rickets,  443. 


eepfa&lns,    1020 
10  IB. 

Soor,  458. 
Soreness  i 
Sparganur 

Spaam,  clonic,  in  epilepsj,  10S2;  due  to 
lesionB  of  tliirJ  ntTve,  1030;  liabit, 
1075;  in  ergotism,  410;  mimic,  1044; 
of  nrterics  and  artoriolps  in  Rajnaud  'a 
disease,  1120;  of  artcrins,  migrHinc  anii, 
lOS";  of  bronchial  musclpH,  astlima  iliio 
to,  628;  of  eardia,  511;  of  canlin,  treat- 
ment of,  rtii;  of  ciTvicnl  rauBcies,  1052- 
1054;  of  diaphragm,  asthma  anil,  028; 
of  glottis,  617;  of  CD9oi)hagii3,473,  lOij] ; 
of  tongue,  lOJi);  of  pliarynic,  duo  to 
lesion  of  pneumogastrio  nerve,  1050;  of 
voluntarj  muBcles  in  tetany,  882;  py- 
loric, 511;  saltatory,  1076;  tonic,  in 
epilepsy,  1082. 
Spasm  of  muselps,  duo  to  lesions  of  cere- 
bral Cortex,  DC!};  in  acute  cerebro- spinal 
leptomeningitis,  flflO;  In  compretwion 
myelilia,  960;  in  migraine,  10M8;  in 
neuralgia,  1090;  of  larynx,  lOlJO;  of 
mastication,  1040;  Bupplied  by  facial 
nerve,  1044,  1045. 
SpasmiHJic  croup,  617,  618. 
fl[>nBmoi1io  laryngitis,  GIT,  618. 
Spasms,  cnqio-i)e<lal,  in  spasmorlic  Inryn- 
gitis,  617;  hysterical,  HHIH,  100!);  in 
mycosis  inlestinalis,  ].'>0;  in  serous  men- 
ingitis, lOJD;  in  tumors  of  brain,  1011; 
professional,  109;),  1095. 
Spastic  diplegia,  9.16-938. 
Spastic  paralysis  of  ailiilta,  ilcBnition  of, 
93!);  diugliosis  of,  936;  symptoms  of, 
93.1,  930;  treatment  of,  9.16. 
Spastic  parnlysis  of  infants,  936;  morbid 
anntouiy  of,  937;  symptoms  of,  937, 
93H;  treaduent  of,  938. 
Speeph,  auditory  centre  of,  977,  9*8;  de- 
vftlopnient  of,  970,  977;  disturbances  of, 
following  epilepsy,  1083;  in  acute 
chorea,  1070;  in  bulbar  parnlysin,  931; 
in  chronic  chnren,  1077;  in  general 
paralysis,  923;  in  hereditary  ataxia, 
945;  in  parafysin  agitnns,  lOfi.'i;  motor 
centre  of,  078,  979 ;  scanning,  in  wJero- 
sia  of  brain,  933;  vinual  center  of,  979, 
Spcs  phthUka,  205. 

Spider  angioniata,  in  alcoholic  cirrhosis  of 
the    liver,    579;    in   catarrhal    jaundice, 
r,C,4. 
Spinal  accessory  nerro,  pBrftlysis  of,  1052; 

spasm  due  to  ufTections  of,  ;')52-1054, 

Spinal  cord,  cystieerc-us  eelluIoRui  iii,  288; 

diETuse  and   focal   cliseasi-s  of,  954-968; 

iu  acute  poliomyelitis,  365;   in  anemia. 


735,  736;  in  cerebro-spinal  fever,  llOi 
in  hydrophobia,  369;  in  pellagra,  412; 
locallKation  of  functions  in  segments  of, 
898-900;  syphilis  of,  270,  271;  tobercn- 
loais  of,  215. 

Spinal    curvature,    acute    bronchitis    and, 

"   620. 

Spinal  disease,  dilatation  of  stoznach  and 
486. 

Spinal  epilepHy,  936. 

Spinal  nerves,  discasea  of,  1055-1063. 

Si)inal  paralysis,  infantile,  convulsiona 
preceding,  1078. 

Spine,  in  rickets,  444;  involvement  of,  iu 
tuberculous  meningitis,  172;  railway 
(_aee  Traumatic  neuroses). 

Spirillum  duttoni,  261 ;  novyi,  261, 

Splanchnoptosis,  549. 

Spleen,  abseess  of,  case  of,  in  dysentery, 
128;  amyloi<l  degeneration  of,  in  fbroiJ 
phthisis,  202;  clianges  in,  in  myeloid 
leukicmia,  742;  diseases  of,  883-688;  in 
acute  poliomyelitis,  365;  in  acute  yel- 
low atrophy,  560;  in  alcoholic  eirrhoais, 
578;  in  ecrebVo-spinal  fever,  110,  112; 
in  cholera  asiuticA,  135;  in  chronic 
ulcerative  tuberculosis,  190;  in  diarrhoia 
of  ehildnm,  526;  in  diphtheria,  63;  in 
erysipelas,  54;  in  general  tulx^rculoais, 
169;  in  Immochrumatosis,  454;  in  In- 
dian kala-Rzar,  260;  in  infectious  jaun- 
dice, 3S4;  in  lobar  pneumonia,  81,  188; 
in  lymphatism,  870;  in  malaria,  24T, 
248,  250,  252,  254,  255;  in  Malta  fever, 
131;  in  mycosis  intestinal  is,  150;  in 
pernicious  nntemia,  734;  in  pneumimic 
plague,  140;  in  progressive  septico-mia. 
49 ;  in  relapsing  fever,  262,  263 ;  in 
rickets,  443,  445;  in  scurvy,  447,  448; 
in  septico-pjirmia,  53;  in  amall-poi.' 
317;  in  typhoid  fever,  13,  26;  infarcts 
in,  in  acute  endocarditis,  800;  metas- 
tases in,  in  cancer  of  ntomach,  503;  mo- 
bility of,  in  enleroptnsis,  550. 

Spleen,  enlargement  of,  gastrorrhagia  in, 
507>  508,  509;  in  Addison's  .iiaeaa.-, 
804;  in  aortic  incompetency,  812;  in 
arthritis  deformans,  1138;  in  cirrhosis 
of  liver,  579,  580,  581;  in  congenital 
syphilis,  268,  269,  270;  in  erythra?niia, 
757;  in  epidemic  hemoglobinuria.,  T.'U; 
in  hereditary  icterus,  S.'iS;  in  Hodgkln's 
disease,  747,  748,  749;  in  lymphoid 
leuko'mia,  745;  in  multiloeular  <vliina- 
eoccns,  294;  in  purpnra,  752,  753;  in 
sarcoma  of  kidney,  723. 
Splenic  nna-mia,  885;  definition  of,  HSU; 
iliaatfii-   of    R«7;    etiology     of,     885; 


morbid  anatomy  of,  8S6;  syniploms  of, 
886;   ireatmcDt  of,  HSK 

Splfnic  fever.     {Sti-  Anthrax.) 

HpIenoniPijaly,  cuursc  iif,  .S.S7;  ilclinilion 
of,  8H5i  iliagiiiMiH  of,  HH7,  HUH;  eti- 
ology of,  88;i,  «8(i;  fc.rruH  iif,  KfiT;  Oau- 
cher'B  type,  HN7;  liqiatir,  !S>S;  hisjory 
of,  885;  niorbiil  anatomy  iif,  MS(i;  Kymp- 
toms  of,  8H6,  887;  tn-atmeut  nf,  KM8. 

SpoiidylitU,  1137,  1138;  pruj^noBiB  of, 
1140,  IHI;   treatment  of.  114^. 

Sraudgloac  rhizoinrluiuc,  W'M. 

Sporailie  cerebronpinal  fever,  IDS). 

IjporotrirhosiB,  delinition  of,  Zi\;  <liaK- 
nosiB  of,  235;  clinical  forniH  of,  2M, 
235;   history  of,  'SAi;   parasite  of,  234; 

Sporolrichnm  Bchenekti,  234. 

SjHitted  fever,  JOS;  (kcc  u(*o  Cereliro- 
spinal  fever);  of  Knrky  MountuiuH,  3K8. 

Sprue,  510;  ilifferctitialiou  of  {K'Hagra 
from,  413. 

Spntum,  eHlcan'uus  fragmeutii  in,  11)4; 
in  HKthma,  G'.>tP;  6:i0;  in  efaronic  iileeru- 
tive  tubereuloBis,  ltl3,  llt-t;  iu  (liii|!n<HiiH 
of  pulmonary  tuberculuoiB,  SIIT;  iti  lobar 
pneumonia,  84;  in  tninHmistiioii  of  tu- 
bcreuJoBJB,  157;  in  tuberculous  broncho- 
pncumuuin,    IHG. 

Squamous  syphiliiie,  2G7. 

Hqiiirrcis  nnil  plague,  138. 

Staptiylocorcus,  allnis,  iu  bro  neb  o- pneu- 
monia, 1U4;  albus,  in  iliphtheria,  .'>&; 
aurciiB,  in  broiiulio-pueuiuonia,  iU4; 
aureus,  in  diphtheria,  5!t;  aiireua,  in 
pulmonary  tuherciiloHiH,  21)8;  in  acute 
bronrhitia,  621 ;  in  acute  wru- fibrinous 
pleurisy.  656;  in  cholecystitis,  568;  iu 
emhH'arilitJB,  8110;  in  giilt  Htonm,  56»; 
in  methB'moBtobinii'niin,  75!l;  in  jwrito- 
nilia,  ti*)l;  in  pyi'litiii,  712;  in  wpticte- 
mia,  49,  50;  in  seplico-pyo-min,  51;  in 
terminal  infect iona,  53;  pyoBcniii,  in 
lobar  pneumouia,  77;  pynKcnes,  in  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  200;  pyoj^'ncs, 
seplirti'mia  iluc  to,  50. 

starvation,  cerebral  enH'mia  due  to,  086. 

Stains  epiteptlcus.  1082;  liyatericua,  1102; 
thymicO'lymphatirus,   860,   870. 

Stcatorrhcca,  592;  in  chronic  pancreatitis; 
306. 

Stceplehead,   1147. 

metjomyia  fnaciain,  356,  357,  358;  eradi- 
cation of,  361. 

Htellnaji'B  sltfo,  8T9. 

Stenocardia.      (.SV'-   Angina  p-etoris.) 

Steno'a  duel.  gaHpous  tnmors  of,  464. 

StcnoaiB,  aortic,  7R1.  8U>.  814  817;  ilue  to 
ectcrogis,    805 ;     laryngeal,    ia    Byphilis, 


610;  mitral,  820-824;  <eHopliagpal,  4T6; 
of  aorta,  caniinr  hypertrophy  and,  781  ; 
of  bileduclB,  567;  of  conuH  arteriosus, 
834;  of  laryu;!,  618;  of  iFHopha|;uM, 
cimgeuitlil.  474;  of  oriflfcs  of  hepatic 
veins.  562:  of  pulruonary  orifiee.  H34 ; 
of  pulmonary  valve.  826;  of  pylorus, 
ililnlation  of  Htuuiacb  due '  to,  487;  of 
pylorus.  liy|H'rlrophic,  .">(I5,  5(iC;  simple 
eieatriciat,  eanaing  iutestiuul  obslruc- 
tiuri,  510;   tricuspid,  ^<2.'i. 

8lqipHf;p  gait,  in  alcoholic  neiirilis,  1024; 
in  nrHenii'jil  poisoning,  4(i7;  in  diabetic 
lalK^s,  434  J  in  lea.lpalsy,  4".'5;  in 
paralyais  of  external  popliteal  nerve, 
1061. 

Stercoral  ulcers,  521. 

BlifC  neck,   1130. 

BtilTnesH  in  apustic  paralysis  of  adults, 
0.15;  in  ttpastic  paralysis  of  infants, 
937 ;  of  muscles  iu  acute  cerebrospinal 
leptomeniiigitis,  050. 

Stokes -A  (lams  [lisease,  778,  770;  arrhyth- 
mia line  to,  772;  cerebral  anaimia  in, 
084. 

Stomach,  cancer  of,  408;  catarrh  of,  47!): 
catarrh  uf,  in  alcoholiaiii,  307;  cirrhosis 
of,  486;  clilatiilion  of,  486;  dilatation 
of,  in  alcoholism,  3117;  dilatation  of,  in 
cliHl>etcH,  432;  dilatation  of,  in  lo- 
bar pneumonia,  0(1;  iliseascs  of,  476- 
516;  disturbances  of,  in  movable  kiil- 
noy,  (STi;  haimorrhage  from,  506;  in 
malarial  rachcxis,  248;  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  204;  in  yellow  fcvor,  .158; 
leuka-mic  growths  in,  742;  nenmscs  of, 
•51)0;  pyloric  stenosis,  50.');  syphilis  of, 
27.);  tuberculosis  of,  212;  nicer  of, 
400. 

Stomatitl.',  acute,456;  aphthous, 456,457; 
aphthous.  ilifTerentiation  of  thrush  from, 
4-18;  aphthous,  in  diabetes,  -132;  epi- 
demic, 387;  foul  bn-atli  and,  461;  gan- 
grenous, 4.'i9;  herpetic,  458;  in  chronic 
giiHtritls.  480;  in  .measles,  346;  in  pel- 
lagra, 412;  mercurial,  45H,  460;  para- 
sitic, 4'S,4.'Ji!;   pemphigoid, 458;   ulcera- 

Stone,  in  utctcr,  ba-niaturia  ilnc  to,  681 ; 
renal,  anuria  in,  680;  renal,  ha^maturia 
in,  681. 

Stools,  ctay-colorcd  in  catarrhal  janniliee, 
564;  clay  colored,  in  obstructive  jaun- 
ilice,  ."1.16;  in  catarrhal  enteritis,  518;  in 
chniuic  pancreatitis,  ■506;  in  hyper- 
triipbic  cirrhosis,  580 ;  in  pancreatic 
cancer,  509;  in  pancreatic  insuBicicncy, 
.502;   in  sprue.  510. 

Strabismus,     1037 ;     due    to    paralysis    of 
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third  aerve,  1035 ;  in  scute  cerebro- 
■pioal  leptomeningitis,  950;  in  paralyBiB 
of  sixth  nerve,  1037;  in  tumora  of  brain, 
1012. 

Stnuigulation,  acute  cardiuu  tusiiSeieDcy 
and,  TS5;  cauBing  intestinal  obstruction, 
538,  539;  diagnoais  of,  544;  of  bowel, 
following  appendicitis,  S36- 

Strcptocoecus,  empjicma,  664;  erygipelatis, 
54;  ;:]  acute  suppurative  gastritis,  476; 
in  ;  ppendicitis,  53S;  in  broncho-pneu- 
monia, 104;  in  choIeCTstitis,  566;  in 
chronic  pancreatitis,  596;  in  diarrbiEa 
in  children,  525  (  in  diphtheria,  59,  60; 
in  endocarditis,  800;  in  gall-stones, 
569;  in  general  scpticsmia,  50;  in  mem- 
branous croup,  65;  in  peritonitis,  601; 
in  pleurisy,  656;  in  pneumonia,  77;  in 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  208,  209;  in 
scarlet  fever,  334;  in  tonsillitis,  381; 
in  uiinc,  687;  mitior,  800;  relation  of 
pncumococcuB  to,  77. 

Strcptothriz  Actinomyces,  232;  madurn, 
236. 

Stricture,  cicatricial,  hydronephrosis  due 
to,  TIS;  of  bowel,  constipation  due  to, 
645;  of  bowel,  following  amtEbiasis,  239; 
of  bowel,  intestinal  obstruction  due  to, 
510,511;  of  teaopfaagUB,  474 ;  of  urethra, 
hyitoonephraflia  due  to,  716;  pyloric, 
dilatation  of  stomach  due  to,  487. 

Stridor,  inspiratory,  in  laryngeal  paraly- 
sis, 1050;   thymic,  869. 

Strongyloides  intestinalis,  309;  infection 
complicating  amiEbiasis,   241. 

StTongylm  armattu,  aneurism  due  to,  S49. 

Stropbanthus  in  cardiac  failure,  794. 

Struma  (see  Goitre) ;  of  pituitary  gland, 
1013. 

Btrtimpell-Marie  type  of  spoadylitis,  1138. 

Strychnia  poisoning,  paroxysms  of,  com- 
pared with  tetanus,  144. 

Stupor  in  alcoholic  cirrhosis,  579;  in  car- 
diac insufficiency.  790. 

Stuttering,  mouth -breathing  and,  470; 
spasm  of  tongue  in,  1055. 

Subaeidity,  nervous,  512;  treatment  «f, 
515. 

Subcortical  motor  aphasia,  977. 

Sub-infections  due  to  Bacillus  coli,  47. 

Subphrenic  peritonitis,  604,  605. 

SubsultuB  tendinum  in  typhus  fever, 
354. 

Sugar  in  urine.      (.See  Glycosuria.) 

Suggestion,  in  treatment  of  hysteria, 
1104;  in  treatment  of  neurasthenia, 
1115. 

Suicidal  tendencies  in  aortic  incompe- 
tency, 812. 


SulpfaRmoglobinRmia,  758,  759. 

Sunstroke,  390;  bradycardia  in,  777; 
treatment  of,  392. 

Superacidity,  511,  512. 

Sopermotility  of  stomach,  509. 

Supernumerary  cardiac  valves,  833. 

Suptrrsecretion,  gastric,  intermittent  and 
continuous,  512;  gastric,  tmatment  of, 
SIS;   of  saliva,  462,  463. 

Suppuration,  broncho- pneumonia  tenninat- 
iog  in,  104;  chronic,  chronic  secondary 
anemia  in,  730;  in  glandular  disease, 
386;  of  mesenteric  veins,  554. 

Suppurative  angiocholitis,  565. 

Suppurative   lymphadenitis,   672,   673, 

Suppurative  myositis,  1128. 

Suppurative  tonsillitis,  467. 

Suprarenal   bodies,   diaeases  of,  863-868. 

Surgical  kidney,  713. 

Surra,  258. 

Sweating  in  abocese  of  liver,  584;  in  an- 
gina pectoris,  838;  in  arthritis  defor- 
mauB,  1138;  in  biliary  colic,  570;  in 
chronic  ulcerative  tuberculosis,  197;  in 
malaria,  249;  in  neurasthenia,  1110;  in 
obetmctive  jaundice,  556 ;  in  rickets, 
443;  in  treatment  of  acute  Bright 's  dis- 
eaae,  700;  in  tuberculosis,  treatment  of, 
230. 

Sweating  siekncae,  386,  387. 

Sweats,  due  to  failure  of  left  ventricle, 
78B;  in  acute  endocarditis,  801,  802;  in 
diabetes,  432,  434;  in  empyema,  660; 
in  lobar  pneumonia,  88;  in  locomotor 
ataiia,  917,  918;  in  mediastinal  abseeas, 
675;  in  morphia  habit,  401;  in  relaps- 
ing fever,  262;  in  rhenmatic  fever,  374; 
in  tuberculous  broucho- pneumonia,  186; 
in  typhoid  fever,  19. 

Swine  fever,  3S8,  389. 

Sydenham's  chorea.     (See  Chorea,  acute.) 

Sympathetic   nenritis,   1022. 

Syncope,  death  by,  in  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, 210;  differentiation  of  petit  «Mt 
from,  1084;  in  Addison's  disease,  885, 
867;  in  fatty  heart,  791;  in  h«-tnor- 
rhage  from  stomach,  508;  in  Raynand's 
disease,  1120;  in  Stokes-Adams  disease, 
779;   in  transverse  myelitis,  968. 

Syndrome  of  Weber,  1012. 

Sypbilidc,  late,  267;  macular,  266;  papu- 
lar, 266;  pustular,  resembling  small. 
pox,   324;   squamous,  267. 

Syphilis,  Hcquirpd,  266, 267;  acute  Bright  > 
disease  due  to,  697;  acute  myelitis  due 
to,  966;  acute  nephritis  in,  278;  al- 
buminuria in,  685;  amyloid  degenera- 
tion of  fcidneya  in,  711;  amyloid  liver 
and,  590;  aneurism  and,  848,  850,  851; 
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angina  pectoris  and,  837,  MO;  aortic 
ineompeteiicj  due  to,  809 ;  arterio- 
•cleronB  and,  843,  S44;  cerebral,  dia- 
betes inaipiduB  and,  440;  cerebral,  dif- 
ferentiation uf  general  paralyslB  from, 
925;  cerebro -spinal,  differentiation  of 
locomotor  ataxia  from,  919;  chronie 
leptomeningitiH  ami,  Bni;  ehronie  pa- 
renchjrmatunB  nephritis  due  to,  702 ; 
chronic  secoudary  anamia  in,  729; 
congenital,  26G,  268  270,  277,  280;  con- 
genital, hypertrophic  pulmonary  arthro- 
pathy in,  1143;  eutaneona  reaction  in, 
277;  definition  of,  263;  dingnosiB  of, 
276,  277;  disKnosiH  of  sporotrichoaiB 
from,  230;  echinoeoccuB  of  liver  differ- 
entiated from,  292;  endarteritis  of 
spinal  cord  and,  957;  epilepsy  and,  lOSO, 
1081,  1084;  etiology  of,  264,  2IW;  fetal 
peritonitis  due  to,  803;  general  paraly- 
sis iue  to,  922;  fatemoglobinuria  due  to, 
683,  S84;  haimorrtaagica  ntHjnatorum, 
269,  754;  history  of,  2«4;  in  spastic 
paralysis  of  adults,  936;  infantiiinm 
and,  892;  laryngeal,  (edema  uf  glottis 
and, 616;  leukoplakia  buccalis  and,4Sl; 
life  insurance  and,  28l;  locomotor 
ataxia  and,  913,  919,  920;  marriage  and, 
281;  M^niSre's  disease  and,  1047; 
modes  of  infection  in,  265;  morbid 
anatomy  of,  265,  266;  multiple  neuritis 
in,  1024;  necrosis  of  liver  in,.  S59; 
nenrasthenia  following,  1107 ;  of 
arteries,  275;  of  brain  and  curd,  270, 
271;  of  digestive  tract,  275;  of  heart, 
275;  of  liver,  273-275;  of  liver,  peri- 
gastric adhesions  following,  493 ;  of 
liver,  thrombosis  of  portal  vein  in,  S62; 
of  lung,  272,  273 ;  of  pancreas,  G99 ;  of 
testes,  276;  of  thymus,  8G9;  of  thyroid, 
871 ;  of  trachea  and  bronchi,  272 ; 
pachymeningitis  externa  due  to,  946; 
parotitia  in,  463;  prophylaxis  of,  277, 
278;  pulmonary  tbroBiB  and,  641;  renal, 
276;  salvarsan  treatment  of,  279; 
selerosis  of  brain  due  to,  952;  spinal 
paralysis  and,  939,  940;  Stokes  Adams 
disease  and,  779;   thrombosia  of  mesen- 

■rcalment   of,  278- 
[•lion  in,  264,  275. 
Syphilitic  cachexia,  266. 
Syphilitic  cirrhosis  of  liver,  576,  581;  dif- 
ferentiation   of    splenic    anemia    from, 
888. 
Syphilitic  endarteritis,  1004. 
Syphilitic  laryngitis.  619,  620. 
Syphilitic  retinitis,  1029. 


Syphilitic  ulcers,  of  oesophagus,  473;  of 
pharynx,  465,  466. 

Syphiloma  of  brain,  1009;  treatment  of, 
1014. 

Syringomyelia,  definition  of,  964;  diag- 
nosis of,  965;  differentiation  of  hsmor- 
rbagic  pachymeningittH  from,  948;  dif- 
ferentiation of  progressive  central  mus- 
cular atrophy  from,  930;  differentiation 
of  tumor  of  spinal  cord  from,  904;  eti- 
ology and  morbid  anatomy  of,  964, 
965;  sclerosis  of  brain  aod,  9.')2;  symp- 
toms of,  965;  tetany  in,  8S1 ;  treatment 
of,  965)  tnmors  leadiag  to,  963. 

Sy8t«ni  diseases,  912-94.'!. 

Systemic  goaococcus  infection,   124,   125. 

Systolic  braia  murmur  in  rickets,  444. 


Tabarillo,  or  Mexican  typhus  fever,  353. 

Tabes,  cycloplcgia  in,  1036;  diabetic,  431, 
434;  differentiation  of  neurasthenia 
from,  1112;  doTBaiis  {xee  Locomotor 
ataxia);  dorsalis  spasmodique,  935,936; 
laryngeal  paralysis  in,  1050;  mesea- 
terica,  177,  178. 

Tabetic  crises,  917. 

Tabo  paralysis,  924. 

Tdche  cfribrate,  172. 

TSchea  bleudlres,  caused  by  phthirius  pu- 
bis, 312;   in  typhoid  fever,  19. 

Tachycardia,  776,  777;  dilatation  of  heart 
in,  783;  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  878; 
neurasthenic,  1110;  typhoid  fevei  and, 
20. 

Tenia  confusa,  285;  cucumerina,  285; 
echinocuccus,  289;  elliptica,  285;  flavo- 
punctata,  285;  madigascariensia,  285; 
nana,  285;  saginats,  285;  solium,  284, 
285,  287. 

Tteniasis,  somatic,  287-294. 

Talipes,  calcaneus,  following  paralysis  of 
inlernsl  popliteal  nerve,  1061 ;  equtnns, 
in   here<1ilary   ataxia,  945. 

Tapeworm,  2S4  287;  diagnosis  of,  286; 
prophylaxis  of,  286;  symptoms  of,  285, 
286;   treatment  of,  286. 

Tapping,  In  alcoholic  cirrhosis  of  liver, 
560;  in  ascites,  811;  in  chronic  peri- 
tonitis, 611;  in  cirrhoses  of  liver,  582; 
in  bydrolhorax  in  cardiac  insuBicieDcy, 
794;  ia  pericarditis  with  effusion,  767; 
in  pleurisy,  665,  666. 

Taste,  adenoids  aad,  470;  hysterical  dis- 
turbances of,  1100;  loss  of  sense  of,  dne 
to  lesion  of  glosao- pharyngeal  nerve, 
1049;  loss  of  sease  of,  due  to  paralysis 
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of  fifth  nerve,  1040;  loss  of  sense  of,  in 
piiralyuJB  of   fiieial  nerve,   ](I4;(. 

T«eth,  CHrc  of,  462;  ['arioux,  foul  breath 
anJ,  461;  carious,  ulccrulivi>  stomatitis 
anil,  457;  merrurial  stomatitis  en<l,  461). 

Teething,  in  rickets,  444 ;  tuberculous 
broncho -pncnimonia  anil,  186. 

Teichojiaia  in  migraine,   I08S. 

Telangieetaflis,  epislasis  iii,  613;  in  hyper- 
trophic cirrhosis,  581 ;  in  obstructive 
jaundice,  556;  multiple,  in  exophthalmic 
goitre,  879. 

Telegraplier 'a  cramp,   1093. 

Temperature,  in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis, 
17n ;     in    apoplectic    uttacks,     091 ;    in 

■  arthritis  ileformanH,  11.18;  in  cerebro- 
spinal fever,  HI;  in  intestinal  obatrue- 
tion,  mU;  in  tuberculous  bniHclm-imeu- 
monia,  180;  in  tulwreuhms  tneuinjiitis, 
172,  17;l;  in  typhoid  fever,  17,  IS;  in 
typhoid  form  of  tubereulusis,  IGH;  rela- 
tion of,  to  diarrhcen  in  children,  524. 

Tender  toes  iu  typhoid  fever,  28. 

Tenderness,  following  renal  colic,  720;  in  . 
appendicitis,  fi^4,  515;  in  biliary  colic, 
570;  in  cancer  of  bile- passages,  f>67;  in 
cancer  of  stomacb,  502;  in  cholecystitis, 
SC6;  in  myeloid  leukirmia,  742;  in  pep- 
tic ulcer,  494;  in  pyelitis,  713,  714. 

Tendons   in   gonocoecus   infect  ions,   12!). 

Tenotomy  in  treatment  of  congenital  torti- 
collis, 10.^>3. 

Terminal  pneumonia,  92,  9.3. 

Terminal  py»}>enic  infections,  53. 

Tertian  fever,  248,  2.10,  2.11. 

Tertiary  stage  of  syphilis,  267,  26S. 

Test  meals  in  cancer  nf  stomach,  502. 

Testes,  syphilis  of,  27G;  tuberculosis  of, 
219,   220. 

Tetanus,  bacillus  of,  142,  143;  definition 
of,  142;  diagnosis  of,  114,  U.I;  etiology 
of,  142,  143;  hydrophobic,  144;  in  in- 
fants, 142;  Koj'f.,  144;  mrirbi'l  anat- 
omy of,  143;  neonatomm,  143.  144; 
post  -  II  [)era  five,  143;  prognosis  of,  145; 
prophylaxis  of,  M-1;  spriam  »f  cardia 
in,  .'-M;  symptoms  of.  143,  144;  treat- 
ment of,  14.1;  transmission  of.  by  vae- 
.cination,  329;  trismus  in,  1040;  vacci- 
nation and,   142. 

Tetany,  definition  of,  881;  diagnosis  of, 
■882,  8S3;  etiology  of,  .S81,  NH2;  in  ty- 
phoid fever,  2!);  morbid  anatomy  of, 
882;  rickelH  and.  445;  spasmodic  laryn- 
gitis anil,  617;  symptoms  of,  SS2:  treat- 
ment of,  8JCt;  trismui!  in,   1040. 

Thalaaiic  Hvnilrnme,  !I72;  in  tumors  of 
Ijrain,   1012. 

Therapeutic  test  for  sj-philis,  277. 


Thermic  fever,  391,  392;  treatment  of, 
392,  393. 

Third  nerve,  paralysis  of,  1035,  1036; 
spasm  of,  1036. 

Thomsen's  disease.     [See  Mfotonia.) 

Thorax,  chaog^  in,  in  rickets,  443.  444; 
deformity  of,  in  adenoids,  469,  470. 

Thornhoadeil  iiormB,  310. 

Thornwahlt 's  disease,  471. 

Thread  test,  for  peptic  ulcer,  496. 

Thread-worui,  295.  296. 

Throbbing  aorta,  in  neurasthenia,  1111. 

Thrombi  in  heart  cavity,  acute  cardiac  in- 
sufRcieney  due  to,  785. 

Thrombosis,  ■  cervical  rib  pressure  anil, 
1057;  complicating  bacillary  dysentery, 
]28;  complicating  influenza,  118;  hemi- 
plegia in  childnm  ilue  to,  KHie;  in 
acute  endoi;anlitts,  799;  in  angina  pee- 
toris,  839;  in  arteriosclerosis,  845;  in 
"  cancer  of  stomach,  501 ;  in  lobar  pneu- 
monia, 90;  in  measles,  346;  in  mitral 
stenosis,  821 ;  in  pulmonary  apoplexy, 
637;  in  splenic  veins,  infarcts  follow- 
ing, 885;  in  typhoid  fever,  13,  21;  of 
bluml- vessels,  ascites  and,  610;  of  cere- 
bral arteries,  998,  999;  (jce  also  Cere- 
bral softening);  of  cerebral  sinuses  anil 
veins,  primary,  1004,  1005;  of  cerebral 
sinuses  and  veins,  secondary,  1005;  of 
e.<'rebra1  sinuses  and  veins,  symplonis  of, 
1005,  1006;  of  cerebral  sinuses  and 
veins,  treatment  of,  1IH)6;  of  cerebral 
sinuses  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  211; 
of  ei'rebral  veins  in  scjirlet  fever.  S39 ; 
of  coronary  artery,  787 ;  of  iliac  or 
femoral  veins  in  appendicitis,  536;  nf 
lateral  sinus,  f<d lowing  scarlet  fercr, 
.339;  of  mesenteric  vessels,  553,  554;  of 
jiortal  vein,  562;  of  portal  vein  «auaing 
ascites.  608;  of  portal  \-ein,  ilifTerPntia- 
tion  of  alcoholic  cirrhosis  from,  579;  of 
■  Jiortal  vein,  following  pancreatic  ab- 
Bci-ss,  59.^;  of  portal  vein,  hcematemeaiB 
in.  .107;  of  putmunary  artery,  gangrene 
following,  651 ;  of  spinal  IiIikhI  vessela, 
957;  of  veins  in  chlorosis,  733;  pancrr- 
atic  necrosis  and,  593 ;  venous,  in  rlwu- 
matie  fever,  375. 

TbronilMitic  phlebu-arteritis,  1122. 

Thrush,  458. 

Thymic  asihma,  617. 

Thymic  stridor,  869. 

"Thymic  tracheoslenosia,"   868. 

Thymus  gland,  diseases  of,  868,  870; 
enlargement    of.    in    myeloid    leuka-mia, 
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obeaitf,  4I>2;  in  sclcroilcrma,  1127;  in 
tetany,  M(U. 

Thyroid  ulanJ,  dis-asrs  of,  87U-SH1);  en- 
largc<l,  <ciHipbag('at  sliii^turu  au<l,  474; 
(.■ulargcmcut  uf,  in  iiiiiuipH,  1151 ;  glyco- 
suria an<l,  42H,  4:>!l. 

Thyroid  therapy,  S7a,  S7«,  877. 

Thyroidectomy  iu  exophthalmic  goitre, 
88U;   tetany  following,  881,  88:1. 

Thyroid imn,  8Tfi;  hypo-,  873;  hyper-,  877. 

Thyroiditia,  ttioloKy  of,  871;  iu  typhoid 
fcvor,  22i  BcltTotiu,  871;  tiymptoins  of, 
871. 

Tic  eoNBulsif,  1044. 

Tic,   cuDvulaive,    lU7<'i;    douloureux,    1090, 

.    ioei;  inipidBive,  lU7u,  1076. 

Tick  fi>ver,  Afiicau,  261;  uf  Uucky  Moun- 
tains, ;i88. 

TickH,  310,  311;  in  trausniission  of  Afri- 
can relapsing  fever, '2til;  In  trHiiiiuiia- 
Biou  uf  Kucky  Mountuin  fever,  388. 

Tingling,  in  IJindry's  paratyHls,  1)42;  in 
I>ernieious  auieinia,  7<lli;  of  fingoro  in 
uia-mia,  6»5. 

Tinnitus  anrium,  1()4Q. 

Tobacco,  chronic  gastritis  and,  480. 

Tobacco  amblyopia,  1I):10. 

Tongue,  atrophy  uf,  h)or>;  geographical, 
4t>U;  in  aclinnmycusiii,  232;  in  acute 
gastrilJB,  477;  in  acute  stuinatitis,  4-'>7; 
in  acute  Inniiilliiis,  381;  in  alcohulic 
cirrhosis,  578;  in  appcuiliuitis,  53;i,S35; 
in  calatrbal  enteritis,  518;  in  ehruiiic 
gastritis,  48U;  in  constipation,  .'>4(t;  in 
delirium  tremens,  309;  iu  ilungue,  362; 
in  diabetes,  432;  in  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion, 542;  in  lobar  pneumonia,  88;  in 
measles,  344;  in  mercurial  stomatitis, 
450;  in  uiilk-slukuosH,  38.1;  in  [leritu- 
Qitis,  6U1;  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
'204;  in  rheumatic  fever,  374;  in  scarlet 
fever,  331);  in  scurvy,  447;  in  small- 
pox, 317;  in  sprue,  -'il!';  in  typhoid 
fever,  21,  22;  in  typhus  fever,  3r,:i, 
354;  in  ulcerative  stomatitis,  4.^7;  in 
jelluw  fever,  Jl.W;  paralysis  of,  111-14; 
paralysis  of,  in  bulbar  paralysis,  931; 
spasm  of,    1035;    tuberculnsis   of,   211. 

Tonsillitis,  acute  Bright 's  disease  in,  697; 
acute,  definition  of,  3silj  acute,  iliag- 
nosis  of,  381;  acute  endocanlitis  and, 
797;  acute,  epidemic  form  of,  380; 
acute,  etiology  of,  380,  381;  acute,  mor- 
bid anatomy  of,  381 ;  acute,  sporadic 
form  uf,  38(1;  acute,  symptoms  of,  381; 

.  acute,  treatment  of,  381,  3H:>;  albumi- 
nuria in,  685;  chrunie,  4f)8'471;  epi- 
demic, 380;  of  scarlet  fever,  33fi;  peri- 
carditis and,  760;   preceding  Uudgkin's 


rlisease,  748;  preceding  rheumatic  fever, 
373,  374;  suppurative,  467. 

Tonsils,  diseaiie  of,  467-471;  rliseaaes  of, 
fuul  hreath  and,  4(it;  enlarged,  fnlliiw- 
ing  measles,  .346;  in  Jhulgkin's  iliseHse, 
747;  in  measles,  344,  316;  in  syphilis, 
367;  in  tuberculosis,  164,  211;  involve- 
ment of,  in  rheunuitic  fever,  373;  in- 
vulvoinent  uf,  iu  tulierculous  laryngitis, 
(ilH;  ri>inoval  of,  in  rheumatic  fever, 
380;   tuberculnsis  .'f,  211. 

Toplii,  in  gout,  421-423. 

Tupienl  diagnosis,  of  cumplete  transverse 
lesions,  955;  of  clilTuse  and  foral  dis- 
eases of  thu  brain,  968-976;  of  focal 
lesions,  9.14,  9.15;  of  lesions  of  nervous 
system,   905-911;    of   unilateral    lesions, 

Tnrimr  in  cerebral  syphilis,  271. 
Torticollis,    1129,    1130;    congenital,   1052, 

10.13;      uccipilo-cen-ical      neuralgia     in, 

10.15;  spanmiHlic,   l(Jo3,  1054. 
Tower  bead,   1147. 
Toxa'Uiic  jaunilice.  537. 
Toxic  mnauriKtis,  ]0:I0. 
Toxic  cirrhosis  of  liver,  576. 
Toxic  combined  srlcrusis,  945. 
Toxic  gastritis,  478,  479. 
Toxic  ha'mnglnbiiiuria,  683. 
Toxic  infaiittliam,  893. 
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Toxin,  ebolera,  133. 

Trachea,  in  small-pux,  317;  syphilis  of, 
272;   systolic  murmur  in,  854. 

Tra<!heal  tugging  in  aneurism  of  thoracic 
anrla,  8.14. 

Tracheitis,  in   pulmonary  tuberculosis, 203. 

Tracheobronchial   adcnilis,   176,    177. 

Tracheotomy,  eniph,>'sema  uf  n)edt.iHlinum 
following,  67^:  in  diphtheria,  71;  in 
<c<lema  uf  glottis,  616;  in  sitppurntive 
tonsillitis,  467;  in  syphilitic  laryngilis, 
020. 

Traction  aneurism,  849. 

Traction  kinks,  540. 

Trantii   following  hysteroid  attacks,   110.1. 

Transfusion,  after  hai^morrbage  in  peptic 
ulcer,  497;  in  hrmophilia,  T57;  in  pel- 
lagra, 413. 

Transposition  of  large  arterial  trunks, 
834. 

Trauma,  acnio  Bright 's  disease  due  to, 
697:  acute  laryngitis  due  tu,  615;  acute 
myelitis  ilue  to,  966;  brain  abscess  due 
to,  1015;  cancer  of  liver  due  to,  587; 
causing  epistaxis,  613;  causing  pneu- 
monia, 76;  diabetes  insipidus  and.  440; 
emphysema  of  meiliastimim  due  to,  675; 
epilepsy    due    to,     1U81;     (ollovie.!    by 
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chronic  dry  pleuriaj,  667;  liKniBturiaclue 
to,  6K2;  htcmorrhage  into  Bpina)  cord 
due  In,  958 ;  hcrnorrbage  loto  Bpinal 
mcmbrHDpa  due  to,  957 ;  .lachsoniHn  epi- 
lepsy due  to,  1084;  leaiooi  of  cauda 
equina  and  codus  medullaris  due  to, 
963;  liver  abKCSB  due  to,  5S3;  loss  of 
seDse  of  smell  due  to,  1028;  Ludwig'a 
angioa  and,  466;  mediastinal  abscess 
due  to,  6T5;  myalgia  due  to,  1129; 
neuritiB  due  to,  1021;  pancreatic  cjsta 
due  to,  lid?;  pancreatic  necrosis  and, 
593;  pamlyBis  agitans  due  to,  1064; 
pericarditis  due  to,  760 ;  perinephric 
abscess  duo  to,  725;  peritonitis  in  chil- 
dren duo  to,  60:<;  policncephalitis  due  to, 
1014;  predisposing  to  local  tuberculofliB, 
159;  subphrenic  abscess  following,  604; 
tuberculous  peritonitis  and,  180. 
Traumatic  hTSteria.     (See  Traumatic  neu- 

Traumatic  neuroses,  definition  of,  1116; 
diagnosis  of,  1118;  etiology  of,  1116; 
prognosis  of,  1118,  1119;  symptoms  of, 
1116  Ills. 

Trembles,  in  cattle,  and  milk-aicbneBB,  385. 

Tremor,  due  to  lesion  of  internal  capsule, 
972;  due  to  tumor  of  cerebellum,  976; 
hereditary,  1066;  hysterical,  1066,  1099; 
in  chronic  alcoholism,  397;  in  ciophthal- 
mic  goitre,  879;  in  hemiplegia,  096;  in 
lead  poisoning,  405;  in  paralysis  agi- 
tBUB,  1064;  in  progressive  central  mus- 
cular atrophy,  930;  in  traumatic  hys- 
teria, 1117;  in  writer's  cramp,  1094;  of 
tongue  and  lips  in  general  paralysis, 
923;  Bcnile,  1066;  simple,  10C6;  toxic, 
1066;  volitional  or  so-called  intention, 
in  multiple  sclerosis  of  brain,  953. 

Tremors  in  psramyoclonus  multiplex,  1132, 

Treponema   pallidum,   263,   264,   2S5,   277. 

Trichina  spiralin,  296. 

Trichiuiaais,  anatomical  changes  in,  297; 
dermato-myoBitis  and,  1128,  1129;  diag- 
nosis of,  299,  300;  frequency  of  infec- 
tion with,  208;  incidence  of,  297,  298; 
moiloa  of  infection  in,  29S;  parasites 
of,  296;  prognosis  of,  299;  prophylaiis 
of,  300;  symptoms  of,  298,  299;  treat- 
ment of,  300. 

Trichocephalua  dispar,  300. 

Trichomonas  hominis,  281;  vaginalis,  281. 

Trirhterbnial,   470. 

Tricuspid  regurgitation,  824,  825. 

Tricuspid  stenosis,  8SS. 

Trigeminal  neuralgia,  1090,  1091;  treat- 
ment   of,  1093. 

Trilocular  heart,  832. 

Trismus,  1040;   byeterieal,  1099;  in  acuta 


cerebro-spinal  leptomeningitis,  950 ;  in 
tet«nus,  143;   in  tetany,  882. 

Tropical  abscess,  583;  symptoms  of,  584, 
585. 

Tropical  sore,  260,  261. 

Tropical  splenomegaly,  888. 

Trousseau 's  symptom,  882. 

Trypanosoma  brucei,  258;  equinum,  258; 
evansi,  258;  gambiense,  258;  lewisi,  268; 
sanguinis,  258;   theileri,  258. 

Trypanosomiasis,  definition  of,  258;  his- 
tory of,  S58;  in  man,  259;  prognosis  of, 
260;  symptoms  of,  259,  260;  treatment 
of,   260. 

Tsetse  fly  disease,  258. 

Tubal  pregnancy,  ruptured,  resembling 
acute   peritonitis,   603. 

Tubercle,  hydronephrosis  due  to,  716;  in 
acute  sero-flbrinous  pleurisy,  655;  laryn- 
geal cedema  of  glottis  and,  616;  of 
brain,  1000 ;  of  brain,  treatment  of, 
1014;  pulmonary,  fibroid  changes  due 
to,  640;   stages  of  development  of,  182. 

Tubercle  bacillus,  156;  causing  broncho- 
pneumonia, 102;  in  acute  sero-flbrinoua 
pleurisy,  665,  656;  in  empyema,  660;  in 
pericarditis,  761;  in  pyelitis,  712;  in 
septicD-pytemia,  51. 

Tubercles,  degeaeration  of,  166;  diffused 
inflammatory,  167;  distribution  of,  in 
body,  165;  evolution  of,  165,  166;  in 
chronic  dry  pleurisy,  668;  medullar;, 
963. 

"Tubercula  dolorosa,"   1027. 

Tubercular   leprosy,   153. 

Tuberculin  reaction,  159,  160,  161 ;  in  Ad- 
dison's  disease,  866,  867;  in  differentia- 
tion of  Hodglcin's  disease  and  tubercu- 
lous adenitis,  749 ;  in  pleurisy,  655 ;  in 
tuberculosis,  159-161,  207,  20S. 

Tuberculin  treatment  for  tuberculosis,  227, 

Tubercu to- pneumonic  phthisis,  ptMumoaia 
and,    97,   98. 

Tuberculosis,  acquired  disposition  to,  158; 
actinomycosis  and,  2.13;  active  eongea- 
tion  of  lungs  in,  633;  acute,  167;  aeut« 
Bright 's  disease  in,  697;  acute  miliary, 
167-174;  acute  pneumonic  form  of,  183; 
Adilison  'a  disease  and,  863,  864,  8S5, 
867;  amyloi<I  degeneration  of  kidnoya 
in,  711;  amyloid  liver  and,  590;  anthra- 
cosis  and,  644;  ascites  in,  610;  associa- 
tion of,  with  pleurisy,  655;  broncho- 
pneumonia and,  104;  broncbo- pneu- 
monia, form  of,  186;  Calmette  re- 
action, 1S9;  chlorosis  and,  730;  ehronie 
alcoholism  aad,  398;  chronic  gastritis 
and,  480 ;  chronic  leptomeningitis  and, 
961;     chronic    hnmorrhagie    peritonitu 
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ftnd,  607;  eiiroBie-  parmcfajiiuitDiis 
nephritiB  due  to,  TOE;  chrmiic,  termitial 
infMtiona  in,  53;  eiTrhoflid  of  livsr  and, 
5TT;  cliniBtie  treatraent  of,  226;  clin- 
ical forms  of,  IffS)  eompeiiBatoiy 
piDphTBema  in,  645;  eoocurrent  infee- 
tioDs  in,  £08;  eoBfiuioa  of,  with  Mpti- 
csmis,  52;  eonfinion  of,  with  tjrpboid 
fev«r,  37;  cotaneoilH  reaetion  Id,  160; 
d^ath  from,  in  myiraileTna,  873;  deflni- 
tioD  of,  154;  (liagnosia  of  Hporotrichoais 
from,  835;  difFerentistion  of  Hodgkin'a 
diieaae  from,  749;  diseasea  anoeiated 
with,  20S;  diHtribntioD  of,  155,  lOS; 
endocarditis  in,  191,  221;  etiology  of, 
156-165;  fibrinmia  bronchitis  and,  632; 
fibroid,  202;  latuta  in  ano  in,  213; 
gangrene  of  lung  and,  651 ;  general 
serouB  membrane,  178;  hematuria  in, 
661;  hnmoptysia  in,  194;  historj  of, 
154,  155;  Hodgkin'a  diaeaie,  and,  747, 
748}  immunity  changes  in,  160;  in  dia- 
betes, 431;  in  flbrioons  bronchitis,  633; 
in  infancy,  210;  In  old  ag«,  210;  inoea- 
lation  in,  162;  intestinal  catarrh  and, 
517 ;  intestinal  infretion  and,  164 ; 
latency  of,  162;  lesions  in,  general  mor- 
bid anatomy  and  histoli^y  of,  165; 
leukemia  and,  746;  mammiUa  in,  221; 
marriage  and,  222;  modes  of  death  in, 
210;  multiple  neuritis  ir,  1024;  natural 
cure  in,  223;  of  arteries,  221;  of  brain 
and  cord,  214,  215;  of  cecum,  213;  of 
endocardium,  221;  of  Fallopian  tubes, 
ovaries  and  uterus,  220;  of  hip  joint, 
diflereotiatioB  of  arthritis  deformans 
from,  1140;  of  Intestines,  204,  212,  213; 
of  kiflneys,  217-219;  of  lips,  211;  of 
liver,  213,  214;  of  lymphatic  system, 
174-182;  of  lymph-glands.  174  178;  of 
mammary  gland,  220,  221;  of  myocar- 
dium, 221;  of  (rsophaguB,  S!I2;  of  pal- 
ate, 211;  of  pericardium,  179;  of  peri- 
toneam,  179-182;  of  pharynx,  211,  212; 
of  pleura,  178,  17»;  of  prostate  and 
vesieule  seminalea,  219;  of  rectum,  213; 
of  salivary  glands,  211;  of  serous  mem- 
branes, 178-182;  of  spleeo.  erythrsmia 
and,  758;  of  ^omach,  212;  of  testes, 
219,  220;  of  thymus,  869;  of  thyroid, 
871;  of  tongue,  211;  of  tonsils,  211;  *f 
ureter  anil  blad<ler,  210;  optbatmo-re- 
action  in,  159;  opsonic  index  in,  160; 
pelvic  peritonitis  due  to,  605;  pericar- 
ditis in,  760,  761,  763;  perigastric  ad- 
hesions following,  403;  pneumonia  and, 
94,  98;  pneumonic  form  of,  183;  pneu- 
mothorax in,  229;  polyorrfaomenitis  in, 
17S;   prognosis  in,  221222;   prophylaxis 


in,  222,  223;  purpura  in,  7 
treatment  of,  225;  septicemia  in,  50; 
serums  in,  161;  specific  reaction  in,  207; 
specific  treatment  of.  227;  tabes  mesen- 
terica  and,  177,  ISl ;  terminal  pneu- 
monia in,  93,  97;  tonsillar  infection 
and,  164,  211;  transmission  of,  by  vac- 
cination, 329;  treatment  of,  22.1-231; 
treatment  of,  by  induced  pneumothorax, 
229;  tuberculin  reaction  of,  159;  tuber- 
culous broncho  pneumonia  in,  185 ; 
tumor  of  brain  in,  214;  typhoid  fever 
and,  32;  von  Pirquet  reaction  and,  159; 
Xray  diagnosis  of,  208. 
Tuberenlosis,  pulmonary,  182-21 1 ;  acute 
plastic  pleurisy  in,  655;  carcinoma  con- 
fused with,  654;  chronic  ulcerative,  1S7- 
202;  chronic  ulcerative,  morbid  anatomy 
of,  187-192;  chronic  ulcerative,  aymp- 
toms  of,  192-202;  influenza  and,  117; 
lymphadenitis  in,  672. 
Tnberculoue  abseeBses  of  liver,  583. 
Tuberculous  aspiration  pneumonia,  185. 
Tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia,  106,  185; 
chronic  ulcerative  tuberculosis  and,  188. 
Tnbercutons  cavity,  perforation  of,  causing 

pneumothorax,   670. 
Tuberculous     chronic     intostitial     pneu- 
monia, 640,  641. 
Tuberculous  cirrhosis  of  liver,  214. 
Tuberculous  laryngitis,  618,  619. 
Tuberculons   meningitis.      (See   Meningeal 

form  of  acute  miliary  tnfaerculoBis.) 
Tuberculous    peritonitis,    608;     treatment 

of,   611. 
Tuberculous  pleurisy,  htemorrhaeir,  662. 
Tuberculous  primitive  ilry  pleurisy,  668. 
Tuberculous  pyelitis,  713. 
Tuberculous  pyo- nephrosis,  21S. 
Tuberculous  ulcers  of  (esophagus,  473;  of 

pharynx,   465,   466. 
Tuberous   sclerosis  of  brain,  !)52. 
Tubo-ovsrian    ilisease,   confusion   of,   with 

appendicitis,  536. 
Tubular   diarrhipa,   551. 
Turgescence    of    mucosa    in    asthma,   6S6, 

620. 
Tumor,  abdominal,  causing  ascites,  608, 
610;  abdominal,  hypostatic  congestion 
of  lungs  in,  534;  causing  dilatation  of 
colon,  552;  causing  dilatation  of  stom- 
ach, 487;  causing  obstructive  Jaundice, 
555;  chronic  secondary  Baa>mia  du(^  to, 
730;  compression  myelitis  clue  to,  960; 
confusion  of  movable  kidney  with,  678; 
constipation  and,  545;  differential  ion 
of,  from  acute  pleurisy,  664;  differen- 
tiation of  aneurism  from,  856;  differ- 
entiation of,  from  general  paralysis,  925; 
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differentiation  of  Ittemarrliafn^  paeby- 
neningitiB  from,  S48;  iliffcrentiation  of 
hydronephroais  from,  716;  due  to  aber- 
rant thjroids,  871;  f;aBcoiia,  of  Steno's 
duct  and  parutid  gland,  464;  hrematuria 

■  in,  6S1;  in  actio o mycosis,  232;  in  acute 
Buppurativo  gaatritia,  4' 
of  abdominal  aorta,  860 
heart,  830;  in  cirrboBia  veutrieuli,  480; 
in  empyema,  66);  in  intuaauaception, 
540,  544;  indurative  chanf^a  in  lung  due 
to,  S41;  intestinal  obatniction  due  to, 
540,  541,  543;  Jackaanian  epilepsy  due 
to  1084;  lesions  of  cauda  equina  and 
conus  medullaris  duo  to,  962;  leukemic, 
742,  745;  loss  of  acDse  of  atiiell  duo  to, 
102H;  <esophugeal  stricture  and,  474;  of 
bladder,  bsmaturia  dua  to,  681;  of 
cerebellum,  975;  of  beart,  831;  of  kid- 
ney, 722,  723;  of  lungs,  65;i,  65-1;  of 
mediaatinum,  673-675;  of  nerve  fibres 
(see  Neuromata) ;  of  ovaries  and  uterus, 
causing  hytlronephrosia,  716;  of  pan- 
crena,  5118,  59&;  of  pituitai?  gland,  SS9, 
891;  of  renal  polvia,  hicmaturia  due  lo, 
682;  of  spleen,  885;  of  spinal  cord, 
acute  myclitia  due  to,  966;  of  spinal 
cord  and  ita  membranes,  1)63,  964;  of 
stomach,  non-caacerous,  HOH;  of  supra- 
renal bodies,  863;  of  thymus,  869;  of 
thyroid,  871 ;  pbatitom,  in  hysteria, 
1099 ;  pulmonary,  fibroid  cliangcs  due 
to,  640;  sciatica  due  to,  1061;  spastic 
paralysis  secondary  to,  939 ;  spinal 
pachymeningitis  due  to,  946 ;  tuber- 
culous  pfritonitis   and,    ISl,    182. 

Tumor,  cerebral,  1009,  1010;  albuminuria 
in,  686;  brarlycanlia  in,  777;  dinbotoa 
insipidus  and,  440;  differentiation  of 
abscesses  of  brain  from,  1017;  differen- 
tiation of  urvmia  from,  696;  in  acfiuired 
chronic  hydrocephalus,  1019,  1020;  mi- 
graine and,  1088;  neuro- fibroma  toais 
and,  1027;  optic  neuritis  in,  1031;  site 
of,  1010;  symptoms  of,  1010-1013; 
tetany  in,  881;   tuberculous,  214. 

Turpentine,  acute  Bright 's  disease  due  to, 
697;  congestion  of  kidney  due  to,  679; 
hiemuturia  due  to,  681. 

Turpentine   poisoning,   anuria   in,   680. 

Tympanites,  hysterical,  1101 ;  in  acute 
peritonitis,  trcHtment  of,  611 ;  in  BBciles, 
609;  in  catarrhal  enteritis,  518;  in  hys- 
teria, 3101;  in  peritonitis,  602;  in  tu- 
berculous peritonitis,  380,  181;  in  ty- 
phoid  fever,  23,   44. 

Tvpho  coil  organisms,  meat  poisoning  and, 
'408. 

Typhoid  bacillus,  acute  aticendiug  paraly^s 


produced  by,  9-J1;  in  acute  bronchitis, 
621;  in  acute  aero-flbrinous  plenriay, 
656;  in  cholecyatitia,  566;  in  chronic 
pancreatitia,  .^>96;  in  gall-stones,  569. 

Typhoid  carriers,  6. 

Typhoid  fever,  abscess  of  liver  following, 
583;  abscess  of  lung  in,  653;  actinomy- 
cosis simulating,  233;  acute  bronchitis 
and,  620;  aculo  endocarditis,  niiataken 
for,  803)  acute  interstitial  myoearditia 
in,  787;  ssetivo-autumnal  fever  coiqpa red 
with,  253;,  ago  and,  3;  albuminuria  in, 
685;  appendicitis  and,  532,  53A;  appen- 
dix in,  12;  arteritis  in,  21;  arterio-scler- 
osia  following,  843;  arthritis  in,  31; 
aaaociation  of  other  disoaaes  with,  32; 
bacillary  dysentery  and,  128;  bacilluria 
in,  30;  bacillus  of,  4,  5;  bactcriuria 
in,  687;  bladder  in,  12;  bone-marrow  in, 
12;  bratlycardia  following,  777;  broncho- 
pneumonia secondary  to,  102;  cancnim 
oris  following,  159;  catarrhal  .jaundice 
in,  563;  cerebrospinal  form  of,  27; 
character  of,  17;  chronic  secondary  ane- 
mia in,  729;  circulatory  system  in,  13, 
19-21;  complicating  amCEbinsis,  241; 
confusion  of,  with  scptico-pyosmia,  52; 
convulsions  in,  28;  definition  of,  1;  di- 
agnosis of,  .35-38 ;  differentiation  of 
endocarditis  from,  803;  differentiation 
of,  from  general  miliary  tuberculosis, 
169 ;  ilifEcrentiation  of  typhus  fever 
from,  355;  dilatation  of  heart  in,  784; 
diphtheroid  enteritis  in,  520;  diphtheroid 
infiammation  in,  60;  distribution  of,  2; 
epistaxia  and,  614;  etiology  of,  2-9;  eye 
symptoms  in,  29 ;  flies  a>)d,  7 ;  gall  Mad- 
der jn,  12;  gall-stones  and,  569;  gan- 
grene of  lung  in,  651 ;  htemogtobinuria 
due  to,  683;  hicmoptysie  in,  27;  hemor- 
rhage in,  12;  hemiplegia  and  aphasia  in, 
29;  historical  note  on,  I;  house  anil  hos- 
pital infection  and,  5;  hypostatic  eon- 
g<'stion  of  lungs  in,  634;  hypothermia 
in,  18;  immunity  to,  3,  4;  in  armies,  2, 
3;  in  the  aged,  34;  incubation  period 
of,  14;  infarcts  of  spleen  in.  885;  in- 
flammation of  (esophagus  in,  472;  intes- 
tinal catarrh  and,  517;  intestines  in, 
9-11,  22,  23;  jaundice  in,  557;  kidneys 
in,  12;  liver  in,  12,  26;  membranoua 
gastritis  in,  479 ;  meningism  in,  27,  951; 
meningitis  in,  28 ;  mesenteric  glands  in, 
12;  modes  of  conveyance  of,  5-8;  modes 
of  infection  of,  8,  9;  morbid  i  anatomy 
of,  9-14;  muscles  in,  14,  28;  necrosis  of 
liver  in,  5.'i9;  nerraus  system  in,  13.  27- 
29;  neuralgia  and,  1090;  neurasthenia 
following,  1107;  neuritis  in,  23;  (Bdema 


af  glottia  in,  616;  ophtlial  mo- react  ion 
in,  36;  orchitis  in,  I'J,  '.W;  parencby- 
matoua  ilogiineratiua  of  heiirt  in,  788; 
parutitia  in,  463 ;  perforatioa  of  bowel 
in,  11;  perioatitis  in,  31;  peritonitis  in, 
603;  pharyngeal  ulcers  anU,  4S6;  pble- 
bitia  in,  SI,  45,  46;  plantar  neuralgia 
in,  1092;  pneumonia  anil,  i'S;  pnenmo- 
thurai  in,  ST;  puat-typhoid  septievmia 
anil,  31;  prognoaia  of,  38;  pruphylaiia 
of,  38,  41;  Tcciuileaccncea  in,  17;  rrapi- 
raturj  organs  in,  12,  13,  26,  27;  scarlet 
fever  and,  340;  seaBonal  ilistribuliun  of, 
3;  secondary  pneumonia  in,  9.1;  aepti- 
c»mia  in,  .^0;  ari  ami,  .1,  38;  splren  in, 
12,  26;  audflen  ilcath  in,  3H;  aymptoms 
of,  14-31;  ti'tany  and,  K8I;  thromboais 
ill,  21 ;  thyruiriitis  in,  H71 ;  treatment  of, 
41-46;  triehiniiksia  eonfuaci]  with,  300; 
tuberculosis  and,  209;  lubcrculoua  peri- 
toiiitia  confused  with,  180;  ursniia  sim- 
ulating, 696;  vaccination  in,  40;  va- 
rietiea  of,  32-35. 

Typhoid  form  of  tuberculosis,  diagnosis 
of,   169;   symptoma  of,   168,  169. 

Typhoid   pneumonia,  !«:t. 

Typhoid  spiue,  31 ;  treatment  of,  45. 

Typhoid  state  following  mumps,  350;  fol- 
lowing scarlet  fever,  339;  in  aeute  yel- 
low atrophy,  G60;  in  milk-aickness,  .385; 
in  obstructive  jaundiee,  S.'iO;  in  suppu- 
rative nephritia,  714 ;  in  tuberculous 
broue ho  pneumonia,    IK6. 

Typbo  lumbrieoais,    295. 

Typhus  fever,  3H;  acute  endocarditis  mia- 
taken  for,  Sl)3;  acute  myelilis  ilue  to, 
966;  Brill's  diseaan  and,  3.~i2;  compli- 
catlooB  nnil  si'quela>  of,  '.tfiri;  rlefinitiim 
of,  3m,  ar>2;  diagnnsis  of,  355,  ^56; 
dilatutinn  cif  heart  in,  TK4;  etiology  of, 
3.12,  .1i)3;  gangrene  of  lung  in,  651; 
jauDtlicc  in,  357;  Manchurian  type  of, 
352;  mpBstni  rMembliiig,  347;  niembnin- 
oiiB  gnatritis  in,  479;  morbiil  anatomy 
tff,  XiA;  (vlenia  of  glottis  in,  616; 
pareurhymaliius  di-general  ion  of  he-art 
in,  iKH;  progiiiiais  of,  :!55;  purpurir  rash 
in,  751;  warlet  tevi-r  and,  3(0;  second- 
ary pneumonia  in,  93;  siilerans,  3.55; 
ajHirailie,  'lii'i;  aymptoms  of,  353-355; 
trealnu-nt  of,  356. 

Tyrotoiicon,  409. 


Ulcer,  amtpbic,  in  inteHlines,  239;  pausing 
epislaxia.  tjl3;  follii'ular,  521;  iu  aph- 
thous stomatitis,  406,  457;   in  colon   iu 


sprue,  519;  in  gastro-inteBtiual  tract, 
and  Bacillus  coli,  4S;  in  aciirvy,  447;  in 
ulcerative  atoniatitis,  457;  intestinal, 
cancerous,  521 ;  intestinal  diagnosia  of 
522;  of  foot  in  diabetes,  434;  of  heart, 
acute,  due  to  aeptic  infarcta,  T87;  of 
o?aophagua,  473;  of  lEsophagua,  in  ty- 
phoid fever,  22;  of  pharyni,  465,  466; 
of  stomach,  bradycardia  in,  7TT ;  of 
atomnch,  chronic  gastritis  and,  480;  of 
atomach,  differentiation  of  cancer  from, 
504;  of  atomach,  gaRtralgta  in,  513;  of 
afomach,  hB^morrhage  in,  5U6,  5U7,  508, 
509;  oral,  in  pernicious  aniemia,  736; 
peptic,  290-298;  peptic,  guatric  and  duo- 
iloiial,  490-498;  perforating,  in  locomotor 
alnxia,    915,    918;    solitary,    intestinal, 

521,  •'i22;  stercoral,  .521;  syphilitic,  in 
larynx,  619;  tuberculous,  in  inti'stines, 
212,  213;  tuberculous,  in  larynx,  61S. 

Ulceration,  catarrhal,  of  u]«ophagus,  473; 
from  intestinal  perforation,  521;  in  ap- 
pendicitis, 534,  535;  In  diarrhsa  of 
cLihIrcn,  525;  of  colon  in  chronic  paren- 
chymatous nephritis,  703;  of  colon  in 
constipation,  546;  of  inteatines  in  ty- 
phoi<l  fever,  10,  II;  of  intestines  in 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  204,  205 ;  of 
larynx,  in  typhoid  fever,  12,  13; 
of  mouth  and  tongue  in  sprue,  SI9; 
of  aitopbagua,  atricturc  following,  474; 
of  stomach  in  pulmonary  tubereuloais, 
204, 

ITIcerntivu   angiucholilis,   565. 

Ulcerative  colitia,  conatipation  following, 
545. 

Ulcerative  enteritia,  520-522;  treatmfut  of, 

522,  523. 

Ulcerative  stomatitis,  457,  458. 

Vlrfn»  riu  jioumoii,  644. 

Ulcus  carcinoinatoHiim,  504. 

Ulnar  nerve,  lenions  of,  1059;  neuralgia 
of,   1091. 

Unarmed  tnjK-worm,  2S5. 

Uncinariasis,   .100. 

Uiiiler-ilevelnpiiicut  in  hook-worm  disease, 
.303. 

I'ndulant  fever.     {See  Malta  feier.) 

Uro-mia,  hrndycanlia  in,  777 ;  confusion 
of  alciiholic  cirrhuais  with,  579;  death 
from,  in  renal  colic,  720;  definition  uf, 
693;  diagnoais  of,  695,  696;  epilepsy 
due  to,  108] ;  following  hyclronephrosjs, 
717;  fiinctiunal  test  in.  695;  in  acute 
Bright  s  disinae,  699;  in  chronic  gout, 
422;  in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis, 
705;  in  mumps,  351;  in  polycystic  kiil- 
neys,  724;  .Incksonian  epilepsy  due  to, 
1U84;    symptoms   uf,   694;    theories   of. 
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693,  694;  toxic  Bmanroais  in,  1031; 
treatment  of,  710. 

Unemic  amauroBis,   604,   70S. 

Urtemic  Hymptums  in  acuta  Bright'i  dis- 
ease,  698;  in  ehrooic  Brigbt's  disease, 
710;  in  ehronic  pHrcDcbymatous  nephri- 
tis,  703. 

Urates,  calculi  of,  718, 

Uret«r,  coccidia  in,  237;  tnberenlosiB  of, 
219. 

Urethral   tuberculosis,   219. 

Urethritia,  125;  gout  and,  423;  pTuiia  in, 
688. 

Urie  acid,  calculi,  718;  gout  and,  417,  418, 
419,  421;    occurrence  of,  in  urine,  689. 

Urinar7  secretion,  anomalieB  of,  680-693. 

Urinar;  tract,  infectious  of,  due  to  Bacil- 
lus coii,   47. 

Urine,  bacilli  in,  in  gen  i  to- urinary  tuber- 
culosis, 217;  decrease  of,  in  cariliac  in- 
HuSlciency,  treatmcDt  of,  795,  796;  in 
acute  Bright 's  disease,  698;  in  acute 
gastritis,  477;  in  acute  transverse  mje- 
litis,  967,  968;  in  acute  yellow  atrophy, 
SCO;  in  alcoholic  cirrhosis,  578;  in  amy- 
loid disease  of  liidneys,  711;  in  appendi- 
citis, 534,  535;  in  arteriosclerosis,  845; 
in  biliary  colic,  570;  in  cancer  of  stom- 
ach, 601;  in  cardiac  inautBciency,  790; 
in  catarrhal  jaundice,  564;  in  cerebro- 
spinal fever,  112;  in  chronic  bronchitis, 
624;  in  chronic  gastritis,  481;  in  chronic 
gout,  422;  in  chronic  interstitial  neph- 
titis,  706,  707;  in  chronic  pancreatitis, 
596;  in  chronic  parenchymatous  neph- 
ritis, 703,  704;  in  congestion  of  the 
liver,  562;  in  diabetes,  432,  433;  in 
diabetes  insipidua,  440 ;  in  epidemic 
hgemoglobluuria,  754;  in  epilepsy,  1083; 
in  gout,  420,  423;  in  hypertrophic  cir- 
rhoeiB,S80;  in  hysteria,  1103;  io  ictems 
nenuatorum,  558;  in  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion, 542;  in  malaria,  249;  in  mitral  in- 
competency, 819 ;  in  movable  liidoey, 
678;  in  myeloid  leuknmia,  743;  in  neu- 
rasthenia, 1111;  in  obstructive  jaundice, 
556;  in  chronic  ochronosis,  454;  in  pep- 
tie  ulcer,  495;  in  perinephric  abscess, 
725;  ju  peritonitis,  602;  in  pernicious 
aneeniia,  736;  in  pernicious  malaria,  253; 
in  polyarteritis  acuta  nodosa,  862;  in 
polycystic  kidneys,  724;  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  20S;  in  pyelitis,  713;  in 
renal  colic,  720;  in  rheumatism,  375 ;  in 
.  rickets,  445;  in  Schonlein's  disease,  752; 
in  Bcur\7',  448;  in  toxemic  jaundice, 
557;  in  tut>erculoBis  of  the  kidneys,  218, 
219;    in   typhoid   fever,   29;    in    typhus 


of,  in  loeonotoi 


fsver,  366;   : 
ataxia,  918. 

Uroit«alith,  oaleuli  of,  716. 

Urticaria,  due  to  gall-Btones,  570 ;  epi- 
demicB,  314 ;  in  asthma,  629 ;  in  cerebro- 
spinal fever,  112;  in  diphtlieria,  66,  67; 
in  hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  581;  in  ob- 
structive jaundice,  556;  in  Schonlein's 
disease, 752;  in  Bmall-poz,316;purpurie, 
in   acute   chorea,   1072. 

Urticarial  fever,  284. 

Uterus,  tuberculosis  of,  220. 

Uvula,  circulatory  disturbancn  of,  464; 
in  pharyngitis,  465. 


Vaecioation,  against  anthrax,  150;  agunnl 
typhoid  fever,  40,  41;  complications  of, 
328,  32S;  history  of,  326,  327;  in  ty- 
phoid fever,  40;  influence  of,  on  other 
iliscBses  tlmn  small-pox,  330;  irregular, 
328-330;  literature  on,  329;  normal, 
327,  328;  small-pox,  324;  teebnique  of, 
330;  tetanus  and,  329;  transmission  of 
diaeasM  by,  329;  value  of,  329,  330, 
331. 

Vaccine,  326;  in  eryupelas,  56;  in  leprosy, 
164;  in  Malte  fever,  132;  teUnua  bacil- 
lus in,  142. 

Vaecioe  therapy  in  acute  bronchitla,  S22; 
in  acute  eoryxa,  383;  in  artbritia  de- 
formans, 1142;  in  bacteriuria,  687;  in 
gunococcus  infection,  125;  in  pneu- 
monia, 78,  79,  100;  in  pyelitis,  715;  in 
■eptico -pyaemia,  53 ;   in   tunmllitis,  382. 

Vaccinia,  defluition  of,  326;  generaliied, 
328;  history  of,  326,  327;  nature  of, 
327. 

Vaccino-Bypbilia,  329. 

Vagalwnd's  disease,  312. 

Vaginitis,  gonorrheal,  123. 

Valleii's  points   in   neuraatbenia,   1108. 

Valsalva,   ainuaea   of,    851 ;    aneurism    of. 


Valve  leaions,  acnto  cardiac  insufficiency 
due  to,  786;  acute  endocarditis  and, 
797,798;  cardiac  hypertrophy  and,  781; 
congenital,  833,  834;  dilatation  of 
heart  in,  783;  effects  of,  805-808;  prog- 
nosis of,  826-829;  treatment  of,  828, 
829. 

Valvular  disease,  chronic,  805-808. 

Vaquei'a  disease,   767,  768. 

Varicella,  broncho-pneumonia  aeeondarj 
to,  101;  definition  of,  331;  diagnoma  of, 
332;  differentiation  of  small-pox  from, 
323;  escharotiea,  332;  etiology  of,  331; 
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hiBtorx  of,  331;  iyntptoms  of,  331,332; 

treatmeot  of,  332. 
Varicose  aneuriBm,  661. 
VarieoM  veins,  facmorrhage  from  stomach 

and,  504;  in  cesopfaagus,  473. 
Variola    {»e«  Small-pox) ;   acute  glaoders 

confused  with,  146. 
Variola  pustuloea  htemoTrhagica,  321;aino 

eraptione,  321;   vera,  317-380. 
Varioloid,  321. 
Varioloid  varieella,  316. 
Varii,  aneurigmal,  861. 
Vbho- motor  paralyRiH,  984. 
Vaso- motor    turgeacence,    aathma    due    to, 

628. 
Vegetable  poiHoning,  409,  410. 
Veina,  diatention  of,  io  myeloid  leuktemia, 

741;  in  rickets,  444.     (See  alto  Blood 

vessola. ) 
Venesection    in    cariliac    failure,    792;    in 

cerebral  apoplexy,   1002;   in  pneumonia, 

99,  101. 
Venous    ataaia    in   thrombosia   of    cerebral 

Ventricular   hsmorrbage,  989,  990. 

Vermiform  appendix,  inflammation  of. 
(See  Appeodicitla.) 

Verruca  necrogenica,  162. 

Vertebne,  tubcrculoaia  of,  followed  by  to- 
berculoaia  of  kidneys,  216. 

Vertebral  artery,  blocking  of,   1000. 

Vertigo,  auditor?,  1047,  1048;  cardio- 
vascular, 1046;  endemic  paralytic,  1046; 
following  infliieaza,  118;  gaatric,  1046; 
in  Addison's  disease,  66.5;  in  arterto 
sclerosis,  846;  in  cerebral  softening, 
1000;  in  chronic  gaatritis.  480,  461,  465; 
in  locomotor  ataxia,  917;  in  neuras- 
thenia, 1108;  in  pellagra,  412;  in  per- 
nieloua  antemia,  736;  in  aclerosia  of 
brain,  B53 ;  in  Btokes-Adama  diaeaee, 
779;  in  traumatic  hysteria,  1117;  in 
tumora  of  brain,  lOlO;  ocular,  1038;  of 
Mtini^re  'a  disease,  differentiation  of 
petit  mat  from,  1084. 

Vesieuln  seminales,   tuberculosis  of,  219. 

Veairular  stomatitis,  456,  497- 

Veatibiilar  nerve,  diaease  of,  1047. 

Vicaricus  hemorrhage,  636. 

Villous  arthritis,  1136. 

Vincent's  bacillus,  60. 

Visceral  neuralgias,  1092. 

Visceral   tetanus,   144. 

Visreroptoais,  546;   constipation  and,  546. 

Visual  aphasia,  960,  9SI. 

Voice,  in  acute  aero-flbiinoua  pleurisy, 
659;  in  adenoids,  47Q;  in  laryngitis, 
615,  616;  in  tuberculoua  laryngitia,  618; 
'    I  of  thoracic  aorta, 


855;    IObb   of, 

790;   over  use 

to,  614. 
Volitional   tremor  i 

the  brain,  953. 
Volvulus,  causing  dilatation  of  colon,  552; 

eauaing      intestinal      obatruction,     540; 

diagnosiB  of,  544. 


I   multiple  seleroais  of 


Vomiting,  hyaterieal, 
brain,  1016,  1017; 
poisoning,  406;  in 
~i,   701;    ' 


1101; 


in  abscess  of 
:ute  arsenical 
Bright 's  dia- 
cerebro -spinal 


leptomeningitis,  950;  in  acut«  gastntia, 
477;  in  acute  pancreatitis,  .595;  in  acute 
peritonitis,  treatment  of,  611;  in  scute 
polio-myelitia,   366;    in   acute   secondary 

560;  in  Addison's  disease,  665;  in  alco- 
hoKc  cirrhosis  of  liver,  578;  in  aneurism 
of  abdominal  aorta,  660;  ia  angio- 
neurotic iBtlema,  1124;  in  appendicitis, 
533,  535;  in  biliary  colic,  570;  in  can- 
cer of  liver,  588;  in  cancer  of  stomacb, 
601,  ^02;  in  cardiac  inaulflciency,  790, 
795;  in  cerebral  ansmia,  9S6;  in  cere- 
bral syphilis,  271 ;  in  cerebrospinal 
fever,  112,  114;  in  eholecyatitia,  586j 
in  cholera  infantum,  526;  in  chronic 
interatitial  nephritis,  707 ;  in  chronic 
parenchymatous  nephritis,  703;  in  cir- 
rhosis ventriculi,  466;  in  constipation, 
547;  in  dilatation  of  stomach,  486,  487, 
488;  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  878,  879; 
in  gastric  crises  of  locomotor  ataxia, 
917;  in  gastru;  supersecretion,  512;  in 
glandular  fever,  386;  in  gout,  421;  in 
baimorrhagic  pachymeningitis,  947;  in 
intestinal  obstruction,  542,  543;  in  lead 
poisoning,  404 ;  in  leuktemia,  743 ;  in 
lobar  pneumonia,  88;  in  malaria,  249; 
in  meat  poisoning,  408;  in  Ufnidre.'f 
diaease,  1047;  in  migraine,  1088;  in 
milk-aiclCnpaa,  385;  in  movable  kidney, 
678;  in  pancreatic  cancer,  599;  in  pan* 
creatic  cyats,  598;  In  pancreatic  hemor- 
rhage, 394;  in  paroxysmal  hiemogiobi- 
nuria,  683;  in  pellagra,  412;  in  peptia 
ulcer,  493;  in  peritonitis,  601;  in  per* 
niciouB  malaria,  25.1 ;  in  pulmonary  tu- 
berculoais,  204;  in  purpura,  752;  in 
pyloric  Btenoeis,  506;  in  relapsing  fever, 
262;  in  renal  colic,  719;  in  scarlet 
fever.  3.35;  in  small-pox,  316;  in  sub- 
phrenic abscess,  605;  in  thrombosis  of 
cerebral  veins  and  sinuaps,  1005;  in 
thrombosia  of  meaenteric  veasela,  554; 
in  tuberculoua  meningitia,  172;  in  tu- 
mor of  brain,  1010;  in  tumor  of  cere- 
bellnm,  957;  in  typhus  fever,  353;  in 
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ulceration  of  ceaophaguH,  473;  in  uteb- 
mia,  695;  in  whooping  cpugh,  120;  in 
yellow  fever,  35S,  360;  nervous,  510, 
511;  pnpumoKastri<?  nerve  and,  1051; 
nipturo  of  leaophaguN  due  to,  475,  476, 

Vulvitis,  gonorrheal,  peritonitis  a.nil,  604j 
in  mpasies,  346. 

Vulvo- vaginitis  in  mumps,  351. 


W 

Wandering  Hplecn,  884, 

Warts,  8y|)hili1ic,  267. 

WaBscrmunn  reaction,  264,  271,  273,  276, 
277;  in  general  paralysis,  'J'S>;  in  loco- 
motor ataxia,  019;  in  tumors  of  brain, 
1014. 

Water,  cholera  infection  and,  134;  in- 
fecto<l,  typhoid   fever  and,  6. 

"Walcr   on   the   brain,"   171.      (See  aUo 
Meningeal  form  of  acute  miliary  tuber- 
Water  supply  and  goitre,  872. 
'  Waxy  degeneration  of  liidneys,  711,  712. 

Waxy  liver,  5!)0,  501. 

Weakness  in  paralysis  agitass,  1034. 

Weather,  relation  of,  to  catarrhal  enteritis, 
517. 

Weber's  syndrome,  003. 

Weil  '8  disease,  384,  385,  557. 

Weir-Mitchell  treatment  in  angina  pec- 
toris, 840;  in  entcroptosis,  S.'iO;  in  gas- 
tric neuroses,  514;  in  hysteria,  1105;  in 
neurasthenia,   1114;  in  palpitation,  780. 

Wernicke  'a  bcmiopic  pupillary  reaction, 
1034. 

Wernicke's  xono,  078. 

Wesiphall-ai  rurapell  (liscaBe,  953,  954. 

'•Wet  brain,"  397. 

Whip-u'orm,  309. 

Whito  infarct,  786. 

White  pneumonia  of  fetus,  272. 

Whooping  cough,  acute  bronchitis  and, 
620,  621  j  acute  chorea  and  1067;  aatb- 
nia  and,  628;  broncho- pneumonia 
secondary  to,  101,  102,  106;  complica- 
tions and  ae(|ucl«  of,  121 ;  definition  of, 
119;  diagnosis  of,  122;  diphtheroid  in- 
flammation in,  60;  emphysema  of 
meiliastinum  in,  675;  etiology  of,  119; 
following  measles,  347;  history  of,  119; 
hypertrophic  emphysema  and,  646,  647; 
infantile  convulsions  in,  1078;  mitral 
stenosis  and,  821 ;  morbid  anatomy  of, 
120;  predisposing  to  tuberculosis,  159; 
pri^nosis  of,  122;  prophylaxis  of, 
122 ;  purpura  in,  751 ;  scarlet  fever 
and,    340;    symptoms    of,    120;     treat- 


.  ment  of,-  122;  tuberculous  adenitis  and, 
175;  tuberculous  broncho- pneumonia 
and,  186. 

Widal  reaction,  37. 

Winckcl 's  disease,  754;  methemoglobine- 
mia in,  7.19. 

Wintrich's  sign,  85,  201. 

Wool'Sorlcrs'  diwase   {tee  Anthrax,   150). 

Word  blindness,  080;  in  tumors  of  brain, 
1011,  1012. 

Won  I -deafness,  980;  <lue  to  destruction  of 
superior  temporal  gyrus,  1045;  in  tu- 
mors of  brain,  1012. 

Wormian  bones  in  congenital  hydrocepha- 
lus, 1019. 

Worms,  epilcpB}'  and,   1081,  1087. 

Wounds,  arte rio- venous  aneurism  due  to, 
861,  862;  diphtheria  of,  66;  of  chest, 
pneumolhorax  duo  to,  669 ;  of  heart, 
831,  832;  of  heart,  cardiac  insufficiency 
due  to,  7S5 ;  of  neeic,  abscess  of  the 
lung  following,  652;  sclf-inSicted  in 
hysteria,  1103. 

Wrist-drop,  in  alcoholic  nnurijis,  .)023;  in 
lead  poisoning,  404;  ijL  radial  paralysis, 
1059. 

Writers'  cramp,  1003;  diagnosis  of,  1094, 
1005;  prognosis  of,  1095;  symptoms  of, 
1094;  treatment  of,  1095. 

Writing,  970;  in  general  paralysis,  923. 

Wryneck,  congenital,  1052,  1053 ;  spaa- 
modie,  1053,  1054. 


JTantbine,  calculi  of,  71S, 

Xanthoma,  in  diabetes,  434 ;  in  hyper- 
trophic cirrhosis,  561;  multiplex,  in  ob- 
structive jaundice,  556;  of  bile  passBgea 
in  biliary  colic,  571. 

Xanthopsia  in  obstructive  jaundice,  556. 

Xerostoma,  463;   parotitis  and,  464. 

X-ray,  in  acute  aero -fibrinous  pleurisy, 
659;  in  aneurism  of  thoracic  aorta.  S-ie; 
in  cutaneous  actinomycosis,  234;  in  de- 
layed resolution  in  pneumonia,  101;  in 
diagnosis  of  aneurism,  850;  in  diagnosia 
of  bronchiectasis,  627;  in  diagnosis  of 
cirrhosis  ventriculi,  486;  in  diagnoBis  of 
compression  myelitis,  061;  in  diagnosis 
of  mediastinal  tumor,  ,674;  in  diagnosis 
of  oiisophagcal  cancer,  475;  in  diagnosis 
of  (Esophageal  diverticula,  476;  in  diag- 
nosis of  pancreatic  calculi,  ■')99;  in  diag- 
nosis of  pulmonary  tut>erculosis,  208; 
in  diagnoais  of  pyelitis,  715;  in  diag- 
nosis of  rei^al  calculus.  721 ;  in  leuko- 
plakia oris,  461;   in  lymphadenitis,  6T&; 


in  BporotrichoBis,  236;  in  trachea-bron- 
chial adenitis,  177;  in  treatment  BDii 
diagnuais  of  lymptiatiBm,  S'iO;  in  treat- 
ment of  exophthalmic  goitre,  880;  in 
treatment  of  Hodgkin's  ilineaBe,  7S0; 
in  treatment  of  leprosy,  1G4;  in  treat- 
ment of  leuka^niia,  746;  use  of,  in  con- 
stipation, S45,  Q46. 


Yellon  fever,  anuria  in,  BSO;  definition  of, 
356;  iliagnoBis  of,  360,  361;  etiology  of, 
356,  357;  hajniBtenieBiB  in,  5U7;  hemo- 
gtobinuria  due  to,  683 ;  jaundice  in, 
557;  made  of  transmiBsiun  of,  357,358; 
morbid  anatumy  of,  358,  359;  progno- 
bIb  of,  361;  prophylaxis-of,  361;  Bymp- 
tnms   of,   359,  360;    treatment   of,   301, 


Feast  funguR,  in  enneer  nnd  dilatation  of       ^inc,  n^uritiii  from,   1024. 
Btomach,   479,   302;    in   vomitus   in   py-       Zomotherapy,  228. 
loric  stenosis,  488;  in  pneumaturia,  ^2,       Zuckerkandl   bodies,   863. 
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